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TO  THE  READIIK 


This  work  ii  dwigimd  to  exhibit  the  progreei  and  coDditioa  of  Poetiy  in  the  United  States.  It 
contninit  selections  from  a  large  number  of  authors,  all  of  whom  ha^e  lived  in  the  brief  period  which 
has  eli^Med  since  the  establishment  of  the  national  govemment  Considering  the  youth  of  the  country, 
and  the  many  drcumstances  which  have  had  a  tendency  to  retard  the  advancement  of  letters,  it  speaks 
weU  for  the  past  and  present,  and  cheeringly  for  the  future. 

Although  America  has  produced  many  eminent  scholars  and  writers,  we  have  yet  but  the  beginning 
of  a  national  literature.  There  have  been  lew  greater  metaphysicians  and  theologians  than  Johathah 
EnwAmDs ;  James  Mamsh  occupies  a  high  rank  in  philosophy ;  Prsscott  belongs  to  the  first  class 
of  historians;  Fmaxkliv,  Avduboit,  and  WsBsram  have  been  among  the  most  successful  investigators 
of  the  sciences;  Imtiko,  Coofxb,  and  HAWTHonvx  have  composed  fictions  that  will  keep  green  their 
memories  for  centuries;  CiiAiririHe  and  EramsTT  have  won  unfading  laurels  in  the  departments  of 
polite  letters  in  which  they  have  written ;  and  some  whose  names  are  in  this  book  are  Posts,  in  the 
strictest  and  highest  sense  of  that  term.  But  how  many  of  them  all  are  free  from  that  vassalage  of 
opinion  and  style  which  is  produced  by  a  constant  study  of  the  literature  of  that  nation  whose  language 
we  speak,  whose  manners  we  adopt,  and  which  was  the  home  of  our  ancestors,  and  is  the  holy  land  to 
which  our  own  spirits  turn  ? 

It  is  said  that  the  principles  of  our  fathers  are  beginning  to  be  regarded  with  indiflc^reL-^e '  that  love 
of  country  is  decaying;  and  that  the  aflections  of  the  people  are  in  the  transition  stau  ^n>m  the 
aimplicity  of  democracy  to  the  gilded  shows  of  aristocratic  government  If  it  be  so,  here  is  the  cause: 
The  national  tastes  and  feelings  are  fashioned  by  the  subjects  of  kings ;  and  they  will  continue  so  to  be, 
until,  by  an  honest  and  politic  system  of  escipeocal  coftught,  such  pmoTECTioK  is  given  to  the 
native  mind  as  will  enable  men  of  the  first  order  of  genius  to  devote  themselves  to  authorship.  Litera- 
ture, not  less  than  wealth,  adds  to  a  nation's  happiness  and  greatness;  the  man  of  letters  should 
receive  as  much  of  the  fostering  care  of  the  government  as  is  extended  to  the  agriculturist  or  the 
mannfactorer. 

There  are,  connected  with  this  country,  no  lack  of  subjects  for  poetry  and  romance.  The  perilous 
voyages  of  the  old  Norsemen ;  the  sublime  hen^sm  of  Columbus,  his  triumphs,  and  his  sujSerings ; 
the  £m  of  the  Peruvian  and  Mexican  empires ;  the  vast  ruins  indicating  where  annihilated  nations 
once  had  theb  capitals ;  the  colonization  of  New  England  by  the  Puritans ;  the  belief  in  witchcraft ; 
the  persecutions  of  the  Quakers  and  Baptists;  the  wars  of  Phiuf  of  Mount  Hope;  the  rise  and  fall 
of  the  French  dominion  in  Canada;  the  extinction  of  the  great  confederacy  of  the  five  nations;  the 
settlement  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  by  persons  of  the  most  varied  and 
picturesque  characters ;  the  sublime  and  poetical  mythology  of  the  aborigines ;  and  that  grand  revolu- 
tton,  resulting  in  our  political  independence  and  the  establishment  of  the  democratic  principle,  which 
lorms  for  the  present  a  barrier  between  the  traditionary  past,  and  our  own  time,  too  familiar  to  be 
moulded  by  the  hand  of  fiction:  all  abound  with  themes  for  the  poet  A  true  creator,  with  a  genius 
great  as  Joair  Miltox's,  might  invent  an  epic  equal  to  "  Paradise  Lost,"  by  restoring  Palenque  and 
Copan  to  their  meridian  splendour,  peopling  them  with  a  polished  and  chivalrous  rece,  and  describing 
their  decline  and  final  extinction,  so  that  only  ruins  of  temples  and  palaces,  overgrown  with  trees 
whose  roots  penetrate  the  loam  of  centaries,  tell  the  brief  history  that  they  were  and  are  not 

Turning  from  the  subjects  for  heroic,  to  those  for  descriptive  poetiy,  we  have  a  variety  not  less 
eztenrive  and  interesting.  The  mountains  of  New  England  and  the  West ;  the  great  inland  seas 
between  Itasca  and  the  Saint  Lawrence,  with  their  thousand  islands;  the  lesser  lakes;  the  majestic 
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riven  and  their  cataracti ;  the  old  and  Kmitlesa  forests ;  the  seeplike  prairies ;  the  caves  in  which  cities 
might  he  hid ;  the  pore  and  beaatifhl  climate  of  the  north — 

Her  clesTy  wsnn  beaven  st  noon,  the  mitt  that  ■hroodt 

Her  twUifbt  hlila,  her  cool  and  lUrry  eves. 
The  glorious  ipleBdottr  of  her  itineet  clouds, 
The  rainbow  beauty  of  her  forest  leaves. 
That  greet  his  eye  in  solitode  and  crowds, 

Where'er  his  web  of  song  her  poet  weaves  3 
Her  aatnnin  scenery- 
surpassing  in  gorgeous  magnificence  all  sights  in  tiie  transatlantic  world ;  and  all  the  varieties  of  land, 
lake,  river,  air,  and  sky,  which  lie  heCween  the  bay  of  Hudson  and  the  straits  of  Panama — afford  an 
unbounded  diversity  of  subjects  and  illustrations  for  the  descriptive  poet  No  historical  associations 
are  needed ;  a  landscape  by  Wiim  or  Cols  would  be  no  more  beautiful  because  the  hills  or  valleys  had 
been  crimsoned  by  battles  a  thousand  yean  ago ;  nor  would  a  written  picture  possess  deeper  interest 
for  such  a  reason. 

He  who  looks  on  Lake  George,  or  sees  the  sun  rise  on  Mackinaw,  or  listens  to  the  grand  music  of  a 
storm,  is  divested,  certainly  for  a  time,  of  a  portion  of  the  alloy  of  his  nature.  The  elements  of  power 
in  all  sublime  sights  and  heavenly  harmonies  should  live  in  the  poet's  song,  to  v^hich  they  can  be 
transferred  only  by  him  who  possesses  the  creative  &culty.  The  sense  of  beauty,  next  to  the  miracu- 
lous divine  suasion,  is  the  means  through  which  the  human  character  is  purified  and  elevated.  Tb» 
creation  of  beauty,  tiie  manifestation  of  the  real  by  the  ideal,  «in  words  that  move  in  metrical  array,** 
upoetiy. 

This  volume  embraces  specimens  from  numerous  authora;  and  though  it  may  not  contain  the  names 
of  all  who  deserve  admission,  the  judicious  critic  will  be  more  likely  to  censure  me  for  the  wide  range 
of  my  selections  than  for  any  omissions  he  may  discover.  In  regard  to  the  number  of  poems  I  have 
given  from  particular  writers,  it  is  proper  to  remark  that  considerations  unconnected  with  any  estimates 
of  their  genius  have  in  some  cases  guided  me.  The  collected  works^f  several  poets  have  been  fre- 
quently printed,  and  are  already  familiar  to  neariy  every  American,  while  poems  of  much  merit, 
scattered  in  magazines  and  other  periodicals,  unaccompanied  by  the  names  of  their  authors,  are  compa- 
ratively unknown.  I  have  endeavoured  to  present  as  much  good  verse  as  possible  that  is  new  and 
inaccessible  to  the  general  reader. 

There  is  in  all  this  nation  hardly  a  native  uihabitant  of  Saxon  origin  who  cannot  read  and  write. 
Every  house  has  its  book-closet,  and  every  town  its  public  library.  The  universal  prevalence  of 
intelligence,  and  that  self-respect  which  is  imparted  by  the  democratic  principle,  have  caused  a  great 
increase  of  writers.  Tet,  owing  to  the  absence  of  a  just  system  of  copyright,  the  rewards  of  literary 
exertion  are  so  precarious,  that  but  a  small  number  devote  to  lettera  their  entire  attention.  A  high 
degree  of  excdlence,  especially  in  poetiy,  can  be  attained  only  by  constant  and  quiet  study  and 
cultivation.    With  multitudes  of  verse-writen,  we  hare  few  poets. 

In  selecting  the  specimens  in  this  work,  I  have  regarded  humorous  and  other  rhythmical  composi- 
tions, not  without  merit  in  their  way,  as  poetry,  though  they  possess  but  few  of  its  true  elements.  80 
many  mistake  the  form  for  the  divine  essmce  itself^  that  I  might  have  experienced  difficulty  in  filling 
so  large  a  volume,  had  I  been  governed  by  a  more  strict  defiiution.  It  is  a  g^^tifying  fiict  that  neariy 
every  thing  in  the  poetic  manner  produced  in  this  country  is  free  from  licentiousness,  and  harmless,  if 
not  elevating  in  its  tendencies.  Thus  fer  the  chief  dbtinguishing  characteristic  of  American  poetiy  is 
its  moral  purity.  May  it  so  remain  forever. 
PniLAD>LPHiA,  March,  164S. 


NOTE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 

A  HEW  edition  of  this  woriL  having  been  called  for  much  earlier  than  was  antidpatod  by  the  pub- 
lishers, but  little  time  has  been  afforded  for  improvements.  A  few  poems  have,  however,  been  added, 
and  such  erron  as  were  discovered  have  been  corrected. 

PHII.4DBLPBIA,  Jaly,  1849. 
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HISTORICAL  INTRODUCTION. 


Ths  earliest  specimens  of  poetry  which  I 
hare  presented  in  the  body  of  this  work  are 
from  the  writings  of  Philip  Frcnbau,  one  of 
those  worthies  who  with  both  lyre  and  sword 
aided  in  the  achieyement  of  the  independence 
of  the  United  States.  Before  his  time  but 
little  poetry  was  written  in  this  country,  al- 
though from  the  landing  of  the  pilgrims  at 
Plymouth  there  was  at  no  period  a  lack  of  can- 
didates for  the  poetic  laurel.  Many  of  the 
early  colonists  were  men  of  erudition,  deeply 
Tersed  in  scholastic  theology,  and  familiar 
with  the  best  ancient  literature;  but  they 
possessed  neither  the  taste,  the  fancy,  nor 
the  feeling  of  the  poet,  and  their  elaborate 
metrical  compositions  are  forgotten  by  all 
sare  the  antiquary,  and  by  him  are  regarded 
as  among  the  least  valuable  of  the  relics  of 
the  first  era  of  ciTiiization  in  America. 

It  is  unreasonable  to  compare  the  quaint  and 
grotesque  absurdities  of  Folobr,  Mathbr,  and 
WioGLBSwoRTH  With  the  productions  of  the 
first  cultivators  of  the  art  in  older  nations ;  for 
literature— mental  development — had  here,  in 
truth,  no  infancy.  The  great  works  of  Chau- 
cer, Spenser,  Shakspbare,  and  Milton  were 
as  accessible  in  their  time  as  now,  and  the 
living  harmonies  of  Dryden  and  Pope  were 
borne  on  every  breeze  that  then  fanned  the 
cheek  of  an  Englishman.  The  bar  to  pro- 
gress was  that  spirit  of  bigotry — at  length  bro- 
ken down  by  the  stronger  spirit  of  freedom-* 
which  prevented  the  cultivation  of  elegant 
learning,  and  regarded  as  the  fruits  of  profene 
desire  the  poet's  glowing  utterance,  strong 
feeling,  delicate  fancy,  and  brilliant  imagina- 
tion. Our  fathers  were  like  the  labourers  of 
an  architect;  they  planted  deep  and  strong  in 
religious  virtue  and  useful  science  the  founda- 
tions of  an  edifice,  not  dreaming  how  great  and 
magnificent  it  was  to  be.  They  did  well  their 
part;  it  was  not  meet  for  them  to  fashion  the 
capitals  and  adorn  the  arches  of  the  temple. 

The  first  poem  composed  in  this  count^  was 
a  description  of  New  England,  in  Latin,  by 
the  Reverend  Wiluam  Morrell,  who  came  to 
Plymouth  Colony  in  1633,  and  returned  to 
London  in  the  following  year.  It^has  been 
reprinted,  with  an  English  translation  made 
by  the  author,  in  the  collections  of  the  Massa- 


chusetts Historical  Society.  The  first  verses 
by  a  colonist  were  written  about  the  year  1630. 
Tlie  name  of  the  author  has  been  lost-: 

Ntw  BagbaA  uMjraBMi,  7o«  IM  «odU  kaow  IkiB, 
nmf  poad«  tiMH  ««Mi  whkk  brMy  d»  •tewlkMk 

TIm  place  where  we  live  it  a  wilderneat  wood* 
Where  grata  ia  much  wanting  ^at  *•  fruitAil  and  good : 
Our  mountaint  and  bUlt  and  our  valleyt  below 
Being  commonly  cover'd  with  ice  and  whh  tnow : 
And  when  the  northweat  wind  wHh  violence  blowa. 
Then  every  nan  pullt  hit  cap  over  hia  noae : 
But  if  any  '•  to  hardy  and  will  It  wlthatand. 
He  forfeita  a  finger,  a  foot,  or  a  hand. 

But  when  the  spring  opena,  we  then  take  the  hoe. 
And  make  the  ground  ready  to  plant  and  to  aow  t 
Our  corn  being  planted  and  seed  being  town,  , 

The  wormM  destroy  much  before  it  Is  grown } 
And  when  it  la  growing  some  spoil  there  la  made 
By  birde  and  by  aqairrela  that  pluek  np  the  Made  t 
And  when  it  Is  come  to  full  com  in  the  ear. 
It  la  often  destroy'd  by  raccoon  and  by  deer. 

And  now  do  our  garments  begin  to  grow  thin, 
And  wool  is  much  wanted  to  card  and  to  spin ; 
If  we  can  get  a  garment  to  cover  without. 
Our  other  in<garments  are  clout  upon  clout : 
Our  clothee  we  brought  with  us  are  apt  to  be  torn. 
They  need  to  be  clouted  soon  after  they  're  worn ; 
Bat  clouting  our  garments  they  hinder  ua  nothing, 
Clouta  double  are  wanner  than  single  whole  elothlng. 

If  fteeh  meat  be  wasting,  to  fill  up  o«r  diab. 

We  have  carrots  and  pumpkins  and  tumipi  and  fish : 

And  is  there  a  mtaid  for  a  delicate  dish. 

We  repair  to  the  clam  banks,  and  lAsrt  we  catch  fish. 

Instead  of  pottage  and  puddings  and  coatards  and  pies, 

Our  pumpkine  and  parsnips  are  common  supplies ; 

We  have  pumpkins  at  morning  and  pumpkins  at  nooa  i 

If  it  was  not  for  pumpkine  we  ahould  be  undone. 

If  barley  be  wanting  to  make  into  malt, 
We  must  be  contented  and  think  It  no  fhnU  i 
For  we  can  make  liqnor  to  sweeten  oar  lipe 
Of  pampklns  and  parsnips  and  walnnt  tree  chips. 

Now  while  aome  are  going  let  others  be  coming, 
Fdr  whSe  liqnor 's  boiling  it  most  have  a  acummlng ; 
But  I  will  not  Mame  them,  for  birds  of  a  feather. 
By  seeking  their  fellows,  are  flocking  together. 
But  yon  whom  the  Loan  Intends  hither  to  bring, 
Forsake  not  the  honey  for  fear  of  the  sting ; 
But  bring  both  a  quiet  and  contented  mind. 
And  all  needftil  blessings  you  surely  will  find. 

The  first  book  published  in  British  America 
was  •«The  Psalms  in  Metre,  faithfully  Trans- 
lated, for  the  Use,  Edification,  and  Comfort 
of  the  Saints,  in  Public  and  Private,  especially 
in  New  England,**  printed  at  Cambridge,  in 
1640.  The  version  was  made  by  Thomas 
'Wblob,  of  Rozbnry,  Richard  Mather,  of 
Dorchester,  and  John  Eliot,  the  famous  apos- 
tle to  the   Indians.     The   translators 
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to  hare  been  aware  that  it  poaaeaa^  bot  little 
poetical  meriL  **  If,**  aay  they,  in  their  pre- 
face, **the  vertfea  are  not  always  so  smooth 
nnd  elegrant  as  some  may  desire  and  expect, 
,let  them  consider  that  God*8  altar  needs  not 
our  polishings;  for  we  hare  respected  ra- 
ther a  plain  translation,  than  to  smooth  our 
verses  with  the  sweetness  of  any  paraphrase, 
and  so  hare  attended  to  oonscienoe  rather  than 
eleganee,  and  fidelity  rather  than  poetry,  in 
translating  Hebrew  words  into  English  lan- 
gruage,  and  Datid*s  poetry  into  English  me- 
tre.** Cotton  Mathcr  laments  the  inele- 
gance of  the  Torsion,  but  declares  that  the  He- 
brew was  most  exactly  rendered.  After  a 
second  edition  had  been  printed,  President 
DuNSTER,*  of  Harrard  College,  assisted  by 
Mr.  RiCHABD  Lyon,  a  tutor  at  Cambridge,  at- 
tempted to  improve  it,  and  in  their  advertise- 
ment to  the  godly  reader  they  state  that  they 
M  had  special  eye  both  to  the  gravity  of  the 
phrase  of  sacred  writ  and  sweetness  of  the 
verse.**  Dunster*6  edition  was  reprinted 
twenty-thre^  times  in  America,  and  several 
times  in  Scotland  and  England,  where  it  was 
long  used  in  the  dissenting  oongtegations. 
The  following  specimen  is  from  the  second 
edition: 

HALM  oxzxvn. 
The  riven  on  of  BftbUon, 

There  wImb  wee  did  lit  downe, 
Tee,  even  then,  wee  BMHinied  wbea 

Wee  remembered  Sion. 

Our  harp  wee  did  henf  H  emidt 

Upon  the  willow  uee, 
BecauM  there  they  thel  ne  awmy 

Led  In  cepavltee 
Reqelr'd  of  na  a  aonf ,  and  thoa 

Aikt  mfarth  na  waete  who  laid, 
Sfaif  oa  amonf  a  Slon't  eonf , 

Unto  vs  then  they  eatd. 
The  LoBD'a  ionf  alnf  can  wee,  betaiff 

Ib  etranier'e  land  1  then  let 
Loee  her  tkUl  my  right  hand  If  I 

Jemaalem  ffNfet. 

Let  cleave  my  tongue  my  pallate  on 

If  mind  thee  doe  not  I, 
If  ehlefb  joyee  o're  I  pt lae  act  mora 

JeruMlem  my  joy. 
Remember,  Loan,  Edom*t  aona'  word, 

Unto  the  groand,  said  they, 
It  rate.  It  rate,  when  aa  It  waa 

Jemaalem  her  day. 
Bleet  shall  he  be  that  payeth  thee, 

Daughter  of  BabHon, 
Who  mutt  be  watte,  that  whkh  thoa  haat 

Rewarded  ut  upon. 

O  happle  bee  thall  torely  bee 

That  takelh  up,  that  eke 
Thy  little  onet  agalntt  the  atonea 

Doth  into  plecet  breake. 

Mrs.  Anns  Biudstrbbt,  ^  the  mirror  of  her 


*  Thomab  DviraTBB  wat  tlie  flrtt  president  of  Harvard 
College,  and  wa»  inaugurated  oa  the  twenty^eeveath  of 


age,  and  glory  of  her  sex,**  as  she  is  styled 
by  John  Norton,  of  excellent  memory,  came 
to  America  with  h«ir  husband,  Simon  Brao- 
strret,  governor  of  the  colony,  in  1630,  when 
she  was  but  sixteen  years  of  age.  She  was  a 
daughter  of  Governor  Dudley,  a  miserly, 
though  a  **  valoroua  and  discreet  gentleman,** 
for  whom  Governor  Belcher  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing epitaph : 

**IIere  lies  TnoMAa  Dvdlkt,  that  trutty  old  ttnd— 
A  bargain  *t  a  bargain,  aitd  mutt  be  made  good." 

Mrs.  Brad6Treet*s  verses  were  printed  at 
Cambridge,  in  1640.  The  volume  was  enti- 
tled, **  Several  Poems,  compiled  with  great 
variety  of  wit  and  learning,  full  of  delight; 
whernin  especially  is  contained  a  compleat 
discourse  and  description  of  the  four  Elements, 
Constitutions,  Ages  of  Man,  and  Seasons  of  the 
Year,  together  with  an  exact  Epitome  of  the 
Three  First  Monarchies,  via:  the  Assyrian, 
Persian,  Grecian;  and  Roman  Commonwealth, 
from  the  beginning,  to  the  end  of  the  last 
King;  with  divers  other  Pleasant  and  Serious 
Poems.**  Norton  declares  her  poetry  so  fine 
that,  were  Maro  to  hear  it,  he  would  condemn 
his  own  works  to  the  fire  ;  and  in  a  poetical 
description  of  her  character  says-^ 

Her  breatt  wat  a  brave  pallace,  a  hrnid  sfrMC, 
Where  all  heroic,  ample  thooghta  did  meet, 
Where  nature  tuch  a  tenement  had  tane 
That  other  toalt  to  hen  dwelt  in  a  lane. 

The  author  of  the  **  Magnalia**  speaks  of 
her  poems  as  a  **  monument  for  her  memory 
beyond  the  stateliest  marble;**  and  John 
Rogers,  one  of  the  presidents  of  Harvard 
College,  in  some  verses  addressed  to  her, 
says— 

Your  only  hand  thote  poetlet  did  eompoee  t 
Tour  head  the  touroe,  whence  all  thoae  tprlnga  did  flow  t 
Tour  voke,  whence  change*t  tweeteet  aotet  aroee  x 
Tour  feet  that  kept  the  dance  alone,  I  trow  t 
Then  veil  your  bonneti,  poetattera  alt, 
Strike,  lower  amain,  and  at  thete  humbly  Ml, 
And  deem  yourtelvei  advanced  to  be  her  pedettaL 

Bhoald  all  with  lowly  congeet  laurela  bring, 
Waate  Flora*t  magaslne  to  And  a  wreath. 
Or  Phieui*  bankt,  'twere  too  mean  oflbrings 
Tour  muee  a  (hirer  garland  doth  bequeath 
To  guard  your  fklrer  fhint  i  here 't  It  your  aaoia 
Shall  ttand  iromarbled ;  thit  your  Uttie  ftame 
Shall  great  Colotiui  be,  to  your  eternal  Ikme. 

She  died  in  September,  1679,  and  "was 
greatly  mourned .**    The  following  stanias  are 

Augutt,  1640.  In  1654  he  became  unpopular  on  account 
of  hit  public  advocacy  of  anti*pcdobaplitm,  and  waa  con^^ 
palled  to  reaign.  When  he  died.  In  1690,  he  bequeathed 
l^gaclet  to  the  pertont  who  were  moet  active  in  cauting 
hit  teparatlon  from  the  college.  In  the  lifh  of  DonaTca, 
la  the  JMajnclia,  It  the  following  admonition,  by  a  Mr. 
SuEPHBan,  to  the  authort  of  the  New  Ptalm  Book : 

Toa  MamVrjf  potto  kcap  elcar  of  tho  erino 

or  viiwaf  to  fi**  to  «»  vorjr  food  ihyiM. 

Aai  jon  of  OprdkcMcr,  jm«r  vcnn  Irncthca, 

B«t  wMi  tk»  Uatt^  Men  «mi^  jm  wHI  *«■ 
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from  one  of  her  minor  pieces,  entitled  •«  Con- 

^templations.** 

Under  the  cooling  tbadow  of  ft  stately  elm 

OoM  nte  I  by  a  foodly  river's  side. 

Where  glldinf  ttreanM  the  rocks  did  overwhelro  ; 

A  losely  place,  with  pleasures  difnifled. 

I  once  that  lored  tlie  shady  woods  so  well, 

Now  thoasbt  the  rirera  did  the  trees  ezcell. 

And  If  the  sun  would  ever  shine,  there  would  I  dwell. 

While  on  the  stealing  etream  I  Hxt  mine  eyUf 
Which  to  the  loog'd-fbr  ocean  held  its  course, 
1  markt  no^  croolcs,  nor  rubs  that  tliere  did  lye 
Could  hinder  aught,  hut  still  augment  Its  force : 
O  happy  flood,  quoth  1,  that  holds!  thy  noe 
Till  thou  arrive  at  thy  beloved  place. 
Nor  is  it  rocks  or  shoals  that  can  obstruct  thy  piM. 

Nor  b  't  enough,  that  thou  alone  may'st  slide. 
But  hundred  brooks  In  thy  cleer  wavea  do  meet. 
Bo  hand  in  hand  along  with  thee  they  glide 
To  Thetis*  house,  wiMre  all  embrace  and  graeC  t 
Thou  emblem  true,  of  what  I  count  the  best, 

0  could  I  lead  my  rivulets  to  rest, 

80  may  we  press  to  that  vast  manetoo,  eter  Meit. 

Ye  flih.  which  in  this  iiquM  region  'bide. 

That  for  each  season,  have  your  habitation 

Now  salt,  now  fresh,  where  you  think  best  to  glide. 

To  unlcnown  coasts  to  give  a  visitation. 

In  lakes  and  ponds,  you  leave  your  nnmeroos  fry, 

80  nature  taught,  and  yet  you  know  not  why, 

Tou  watry  folk  that  know  not  your  felicity. 

Look  how  the  wantons  fHsk  to  Uste  the  ah". 

Then  to  the  colder  bottonie  straight  they  dive, 

Bftsoon  to  Nbptuiib's  glassle  hall  repair 

To  see  what  trade  the  great  ones  tH*f  e  do  drirty 

Who  forrage  o'er  the  spacious  sea.f    en  field. 

And  Uke  the  trembling  prey  before     yield,         (sMeM. 

Whose  armour  is  their  acalea,  their  jpraadlnf  fins  their 

While  musing  thus  with  eontemplatioB  ibd. 
And  thousand  Ihncies  buzxing  in  my  brain. 
The  sweet4ongued  Philomel  percht  o*er  my  head. 
And  chanted  forth  a  most  melodious  strain 
Which  rapt  roe  so  with  wonder  and  delight, 

1  judg'd  my  hearing  better  than  my  sight. 

And  wisht  me  wings  with  her  a  while  to  Uke  my  flight. 

O  merry  bird  (said  I)  thatlbars  no  snares. 

That  neither  toyles  nor  hoards  up  in  thy  bam. 

Feels  no  sad  thoughts,  nor  crueiating  cares 

To  gain  ntore  good,  or  shun  what  might  thee  harm  1 

lliy  doaths  ne'er  wear,  thy  meat  is  every  where. 

Thy  bed  a  bough,  thy  drink  the  water  cleer. 

Reminds  not  what  Is  past,  nor  what's  to  come  dost  fear. 

The  dawning  morn  with  songs  thou  dost  prevent,* 

8etts  hundred  notes  unto  thy  feather'd  crew, 

80  each  one  tunes  his  pretty  instrument. 

And  warbling  out  the  old,  begins  anew, 

And  thus  they  pass  their  youth  in  summer  season. 

Then  follow  thee  into  a  better  region. 

Where  winter 's  never  felt  by  that  sweet  airy  legion. 

Man  *s  at  the  best  a  creature  frail  and  vain, 

In  knowledge  ignorant.  In  strength  but  weak : 

Subject  fo  sorrows,  losses,  sickness,  pafai. 

Each  itnrm  his  state,  his  mind,  his  body  break : 

Prom  some  of  these  he  never  finds  cessation. 

But  day  or  night,  within,  wkbont,  vexation,         [latlon. 

Troubles  from  fo«s,  from  friends,  from  dearest,  aear'st  re- 

And  yet  this  sinfuU  creature,  frail  and  vain. 
This  lump  of  wretchedness,  of  sin  and  sorrow. 
This  weather-beaten  vMsel  wrackt  with  pain, 
Joyes  not  in  hope  of  an  eternal  morrow : 
Nor  all  his  losses,  crosses,  and  vexation. 


In  weight,  in  frequency,  and  long  duration, 

Osn  make  him  deeply  groan  for  that  divine  translation. 

The  mariner  that  on  smooth  waves  doth  glide. 

Sings  merrily,  and  steers  his  barque  with  ease. 

As  if  he  had  command  of  wind  and  tide, 

And  now  become  great  master  of  the  seas; 

But  suddenly  a  storm  spoils  all  the  sport, 

And  makes  him  long  fur  a  more  quiet  pori. 

Which  'gainst  all  adverse  winds  may  serve  for  fort. 

Bo  he  that  salleth  in  this  wortd  of  fileasnre, 

Fieeding  on  sweets,  that  never  bit  of  th'  sowre, 

That  *s  full  of  friends,  of  honour,  and  of  treasure. 

Fond  fool,  be  Ukes  this  earth  ev'n  for  heaven's  bower. 

But  sad  aflliction  comes  and  makes  him  see 

Here 's  neither  honour,  wealth,  nor  safety  ; 

Only  above  Is  found  all  with  security. 

O  Ttase,  the  fotal  wmck  of  mortal  thtafa. 

That  draws  oblivion's  cwtalns  over  kings. 

Their  sumptuous  monuments,  men  know  them  hot. 

Their  names  withoot  a  rscord  are  forgot. 

Their  parts,  their  ports,  their  pomp's  all  laid  In  th'  datti 

Nor  wit,  nor  gold,  nor  buildhigs  scape  time's  rust ; 

But  he  whose  name  Is  grav'd  in  the  white  stonn 

Bhall  last  and  shine  when  all  of  these  are  gone. 

WiLUAM  BmADPORD,  the  second  goTemor 
of  Plymouth,  who  wrote  a  ••  Hittorj  of  the 
People  and  Colony  from  1602  to  1647,*^ 
composed  also  ••  A  Descriptire  and  Historical 
Account  of  New  England,  in  Verse,*'  which 
is  presenred  in  the  Collections  of  the  Massa- 
chosetts  Historical  Society. 

When  John  Cotton,  a  minister  of  Boston, 
died  in  1659,  Benjamin  Woodbridob,  the  first 
graduate  of  Harvard  College,  and  afterward 
one  of  the  chaplains  of  Charles  the  Seoondt 
wrote  an  elegiac  poem,  from  a  passage  in 
which  it  is  supposed  Franklin  borrowed  the 
idea  of  his  celebrated  epitaph  on  himself. 
Cotton,  says  Woodbridoe,  was 

A  living,  breathing  BiMe  ;  tables  where 
Both  covenants  at  large  engraven  were  ; 
Gospel  and  law  in  's  heart  had  each  its  eotumn. 
His  head  an  indei  to  the  sacred  volume. 
His  very  name  a  title-fiage,  and  next 
His  life  a  commentary  on  the  text. 
O  what  a  monument  of  glorious  worth. 
When  in  a  new  edition  he  conies  forth, 
Without  erraus,  may  we  think  he  Ml  be. 
In  leaves  and  covers  of  eternity ! 

Hie  lines  of  the  Reverend  Joseph  Capen, 
on  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Foster,  an  inge> 
nious  mathematician  and  printer,  are  yet  more 
like  the  epitaph  of  Franklin  : 

.  Thy  body  which  no  activeness  did  lack, 
Now's  laid  aside  like  an  old  almanack; 
But  for  the  present  only  'a  out  of  date, 
'Twill  have  at  length  a  fkr  more  active  state  : 
Tea,  though  with  duit  thy  body  soiled  be, 
Tet  at  the  resurrection  we  shall  see 
A  Ihir  edhion,  and  of  matchless  worth. 
Free  flrom  emilM,  new  in  heaven  set  fbrth ; 
'TIS  but  a  word  from  God  the  great  Creator, 
ft  shall  be  done  when  he  saith  imfrimMimr. 

The  excellent  President  Urian  Oakes, 
styled  «•  the  Laotantius  of  New  England,** 
was  one  of  the  most  distingaished  poets  of  his 
time.  The  foUowing  Terses  are  from  his 
b 
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Elegry  on  the  death  of  Thomas  Shbpard,  mi- 
nister of  Charlestown : 

Art,  nature,  frace,  in  bim  were  all  combined 

To  tbow  tbe  world  a  matcbieu  paragon ; 

In  wbom  of  radiant  virtuea  no  leee  chined. 

Than  a  whoirt  eonttellatlon  ;  bat  bee  'i  gone ! 
Hee  '•  gone,  alai !  down  In  the  dust  mutt  ly 
At  much  of  thia  rare  pereon,  at  could  die. 

To  be  deccended  well,  dotb  that  commend  Y 

Can  loni  their  fatbera'  glory  call  their  ownf 

Our  SHCPAab  Juttly  might  to  this  pretend, 

(Rla  bleated  fkther  wat  of  high  renown, 

Both  Englandt  apeak  him  great,  admire  hit  immmO 
But  hit  own  pertonal  worth  *»  a  better  daln. 

Hla  look  commanded  reverence  and  awe, 

Though  mild  and  amiable,  not  austere  : 

Well  humour*d  wat  he,  at  I  ever  taw, 

And  ruled  by  love  and  witdom  mora  than  fear. 
The  muaea  and  the  gracet  too,  coaapired. 
To  tet  forth  thit  rare  piece  to  be  admired. 

Re  breathed  love,  and  pursued  peace  In  hit  day. 

At  if  hit  soul  were  made  of  harmony : 

Scarce  ever  more  of  goodnett  crowded  lay 

In  tueh  a  piece  of  fhiil  mortality. 

Sura  Father  WiLaoii'a  geoalne  aon  waa  bt, 
Ne^-England*t  Paul  had  tuch  a  Timotrt. 

My  dearett,  inroott,  botome  friend  it  gone ! 

Gone  it  my  tweet  companion,  aoul't  delight  I 

Now  in  a  huddling  crowd,  I  'm  all  alone, 

And  almoat  could  bid  all  the  world  good-night. 
Bleat  be  my  rock !  God  livet :  O !  let  him  be 
At  he  it  all,  ao  all  in  all  to  roe. 

At  that  period  the  memory  of  erery  eminent 
person  was  presenred  in  an  ingenious  elegy, 
epitaph,  or  anagram.  Shcpard,  moamed  in 
the  above  verses  by  Oakes,  on  the  death  of 
John  Wilson,  "  the  Paul  of  New  England," 
and  *'  the  greatest  annagrammatixer  since  the 
days  of  Lycophron,"  wrote— 

John  yPUtea,  aiMgr.  John  Wilton. 
O,  change  it  not!  No  aweeter  name  or  thing, 
Throoghont  tbe  world,  within  our  eara  thall  ring. 

Thomas  Welde,  a  poet  of  some  reputation 
in  his  day,  wrote  the  following  epitaph  on 
Samuel  Danforth,  a  minister  of  Roxbury, 
who  died  soon  after  the  completion  of  a  new 
meeting-house : 

Our  new-built  church  now  nSkn  too  by  thIa, 
Larger  ita  windowt,  bat  itt  lightt  are  lett. 

Peter  Fouloer,  a  schoolmaster  of  Nan- 
tucket, and  the  maternal  grandfather  of  Doctor 
Franklin,  in  1676  published  a  poem  entitled 
*'  A  Looking-glass  for  the  Times,*'  addressed 
to  men  in  authority,  in  which  he  advocates 
religious  liberty,  and  implores  the  government 
to  repeal  the  uncharitable  laws  against  the 
Quakers  and  other  sects.    He  says — 

The  rulen  in  the  country  I  do  owne  them  in  the  Lord  ; 
And  tuch  at  are  for  government,  with  them  I  do  accord. 
But  that  which  I  intend  hereby,  it  that  they  would  keep 

bound; 
And  meddle  not  with  God*8  worship,  for  which  they 

have  no  ground. 
And  I  am  not  alone  herein,  there*t  many  bundreda  more, 
That  have  for  many  yeart  ago  tpoke  much  more  upon  that 
Indeed,  Preally  believe,  it  *e  not  your  butlnett,      [tcore. 
To  meddle  with  the  church  of  God  inmattera  noreorlaaa. 


In  another  part  of  his  «*  Looking  Glass**  he 
says— 

Now  loving  friendt  and  countrymen,  I  with  we  may  be 

wite; 
'T  it  now  a  time  for  every  man  to  tee  with  hit  own  eyea. 
'T  it  eaty  to  provoke  the  Lord  to  tend  among  ut  war ; 
'T  it  eaty  to  do  violence,  to  envy  and  to  jar; 
To  show  a  tpirit  that  it  high ;  to  tcorn  and  domineer; 
To  pride  it  out  at  if  there  were  no  Goo  to  make  us  fearx 
To  covet  what  it  not  our  own ;  to  cheat  and  to  opprest ; 
To  live  a  life  that  might  (rte  ut  from  acta  of  righteoutnett; 
Toiwear  and  lie  and  to  be  drunk,  to  backbite  one  another; 
To  carry  talea  that  may  do  hurt  and  mitchief  to  our  bro- 
ther; 
To  live  in  tuch  hypocrity,  at  men  may  think  ut  good. 
Although  our  hearU  within  are  full  of  evil  and  of  Mood. 
All  theaa,  and  many  evila  more,  are  eaty  for  to  do ; 
But  to  repent  and  to  reform  we  have  no  suengtb  thereto. 

The  following  are  the  concluding  lines : 

I  am  for  peace,  and  not  for  war,  and  that  'a  the  reaton  why 
I  write  more  plain  than  tome  men  do,  that  ute  to  daub 

and  lie. 
But  I  thall  ceaaa  and  tet  my  name  to  what  I  here  insert : 
Because  to  be  a  libeller,  1  hate  it  with  my  heart,     [here, 
From  Sberbontown,  where  now  I  dwell,  my  name  1  do  put 
t  Without  offence,  your  real  flriend,  it  it    Prrsa  Fovlgbr. 

Probably  the  first  native  bard  was  he  who 
is  descril^  on  a  tombstone  at  Roxbury  as 
*<  Benjamin  Thomson,  learned  schoolmaster 
and  physician,  and  ye  renowned  poet  of  New 
England.**  He  was  born  in  the  town  of  Dor- 
chester, (now  Quiney,)  in  1640,  and  educated 
at  Cambridge  where  he  received  a  degree  in 
1663.  His  I  mcipal  work,  «*  New  Eogland*8 
Crisis,"  appears  to  have  been  wriUen  during 
the  famous  wars  of  Philip,  Sachem  of  the 
Pequods,  against  the  colonists,  in  1675  and 
1676.  The  following  is  the  prologue,  in 
which  he  laments  tbe  growth  of  luxury  among 
the  people : 

The  timet  wherein  old  PoMPfON  waa  a  saint, 
When  men  fared  hardly  yet  without  complaint, 
On  vilest  caies ;  the  dainty  Indlan-maixe 
Was  ent  with  clamp-shells  out  of  wooden  trayea. 
Under  thatchM  hota  without  the  cry  of  rent. 
And  the  best  sawce  to  every  dish,  content. 
When  flesh  wat  food  and  hairy  skins  made  coats, 
And  men  at  well  at  birds  bad  rhirping  notes. 
When  Cimnels  were  accounted  nobl»a  blood ; 
Among  the  tribpt  of  common  herbai^e  food. 
Of  CEaEt*  bounty  form*d  was  many  a  knack, 
Enough  to  fill  poor  Robin 'a  Almanack. 
These  golden  times  (too  fortunate  to  hold) 
Were  quickly  sln'd  away  for  love  of  gold. 
*T  wat  then  among  the  bushes,  not  the  street. 
If  one  In  place  did  an  inferior  meet, 
"Good-morrow,  brother,  is  there  aught  you  wanti 
Take  freely  of  me,  what  I  have  you  ha'nt.** 
Plain  Tom  and  Dick  would  pass  as  current  now. 
As  ever  since  ♦•  Your  servant.  Sir,"  and  bow. 
Deep-skirted  doublets,  purltanick  capes. 
Which  now  would  render  men  like  upright  apet, 
Wat  corolier  wear,  our  wiser  ftthera  thought. 
Than  the  cast  fashions  from  all  Europe  brought, 
'T  was  in  those  dayes  an  honest  grace  would  hold 
Till  an  hot  pudding  grew  at  heart  a  cold. 
And  men  had  better  stomachs  at  religion, 
Than  1  to  capon,  turkey-cock,  or  pigeon ; 
When  honest  sisters  met  to  pray,  not  prate, 
About  their  own  and  not  their  neighbour's  ittte. 
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Dvriag  Plain  Dealhig't  reifn,  that  worthy  itud 

Of  th«  ancient  plantera*  race  before  the  flood, 

Then  times  were  good,  merchant*  cared  not  a  ruth 

For  other  (kre  than  Jonakin  and  mu«h. 

Altboufh  men  fared  and  lodged  very  bard. 

Yet  Innocence  wai  better  than  a  guard. 

'T  waa  long  before  apiders  and  worms  had  drawn 

Their  dingy  webs,  or  hid  with  cheating  lawne 

New  England's  beautys,  which  still  seem'd  to  me 

lUaatrlous  in  their  own  simplicity. 

*T  waa  ere  the  neighbouring  Virgin-Land  had  brpke 

The  hogsheads  of  her  worse  than  hellish  smoak. 

'Twaa  ere  the  Islands  sent  their  presents  In, 

Which  but  to  use  was  counted  next  to  sin. 

'T  was  ere  a  barge  had  made  so  rich  a  fhiight 

As  chocolate,  dust-gold,  and  bins  of  eight. 

Ere  wines  f^om  France  and  Muscovadoe  too. 

Without  the  which  the  drink  will  scarsely  doe. ' 

Frooi  western  isles  ere  fhiits  and  deltcasles 

Did  rot  maids'  teeth  and  spoil  their  handsome  fkeet. 

Or  eie  these  times  did  chance,  the  noise  of  war 

Waa  from  our  towns  and  hearts  remored  ikr. 

No  hiigbwr  eomeu  in  the  chrystal  air 

Did  drive  our  Christian  planters  to  despair. 

No  sooner  pagan  malice  peeped  forth 

But  Talour  snib'd  It.    Then  were  men  of  worth 

Who  by  their  prayers  slew  thousands,  angel-like ; 

Their  weapons  are  unseen  with  wMeh  they  strike. 

Then  had  the  churches  rest ;  as  yet  the  coalea 

Were  covered  up  in  most  contentious  souls : 

Freeness  In  judgment,  union  In  affliction. 

Dear  love,  sound  truth,  they  were  our  grand  proteeHon. 

Then  were  the  times  in  which  our  councells  sate, 

These  gare  prognosticks  of  our  future  fate. 

If  these  be  longer  lir'd  our  hopes  increase. 

These  warrs  will  usher  In  a  longer  peace. — 

Bat  if  New  Bnghind*s  love  die  In  its  youth. 

The  grave  will  open  next  for  blessed  truth. 

This  theame  Is  out  of  date,  the  peacefull  hours 

When  castles  needed  not,  but  pleasant  bowers. 

Not  Ink,  but  bloud  and  tears  now  serve  the  turn 

To  draw  the  figure  of  New  England's  ume. 

New  England's  hour  of  passion  Is  at  hand  t 

No  power  except  divine  can  it  withsUnd. 

Scarce  hath  her  glass  of  fifty  years  run  out. 

But  her  old  ivosperous  steeds  turn  heads  about. 

Tracking  themselves  beck  to  their  poor  beginnings, 

To  fear  and  fhre  upon  their  faults  of  slnnlngt. 

So  that  the  rnirror  of  the  Christian  world 

Lyes  burnt  to  heaps  in  part,  her  streamers  f^irl'd. 

Orlef  sighs,  Joyes  flee,  and  dismal  fears  surprize 

Not  dastard  spirits  only,  but  the  wise. 

Thus  have  the  (kirest  hopes  deceiv'd  the  eye 

Of  the  big«swoln  expectant  standing  by : 

Thus  the  proud  ship  after  a  little  turn, 

Sinks  Into  Nbptunk's  arms  to  find  Its  ume : 

Thus  hath  the  heir  to  many  thousands  bom 

Been  In  an  instant  from  the  mother  torn : 

Even  thus  thine  infant  cheeks  begin  to  pale. 

And  thy  supporters  through  great  losses  fiiil. 

This  is  the  Prologs  to  thy  fbtnre  woe. 

The  EfiUgne  no  mortal  yet  can  know. 

Thomson  died  in  April,  1714,  aged  74.  He 
wrote  besides  his  *•  great  epio,^'  three  shorter 
poems,  neither  of  which  have  much  merit. 

Roger  Williams,  Chief  Justice  Sbwall, 
Nathaniel  Ward,  of  Ipswich,  John  Osborn, 
Nathanibl  Pitchbr,  and  many  others  were 
in  tliis  period  known  as  poets.  The  death  of 
Pitcher  was  celebrated  in  some  verses  enti- 
tled "  Pitchero  Threnodia,"  in  which  he  was 
compared  to  Pindar,  Horace,  and  other  great 
I  of  antiquity. 


The  most  celebrated  person  of  his  age  in 
America  was  Cotton  Mather.  He  was  once 
revered  as  a  saint,  and  is  still  regarded  as  a 
man  of  great  natural  abilities  and  profound 
and  universal  learning.  It  is  true  that  he  had 
much  of  what  is  usually  called  scholarehip : 
he  could  read  many  lang^uageiS ;  and  his  me- 
mory was  so  retentive  that  he  rarely  forgot  the 
most  trivial  circumstance ;  but  he  had  too  little 
genius  to  comprehend  great  truths;  and  his 
attainments,  curious  rather  than  valuable,  made 
him  resemble  a  complicate  machine,  which, 
turned  by  the  water  from  year  to  year,  pro- 
duces only  bubbles,  and  spray,  and  rainbows 
in  the  sun.  He  was  industrious,  and,  beside 
his  three  hundred  and  eighty-two  printed 
works,  left  many  manuscripts,  of  which  the 
largest  is  called  <«  Illustrations  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,**  on  which  he  laboured  daily  more 
than  thirty  yeare.  It  is  a  mere  compilation  of 
ideas  and  facts  from  multitudinous  sources, 
and  embraces  nothing  original,  or  valuable  to 
the  modern  scholar.  His  minor  works  are 
nearly  all  forgotten,  even  by  antiquaries.  The 
^Magnalia  Christi  Americana**  is  preserved 
rather  as  a  curiosity  than  as  an  authority ;  for 
recent  investigations  have  shown  that  his 
statements  are  not  to  be  relied  on  where  he 
had  any  interest  in  misrepresenting  acts  or 
the  cbaraotere  of  persons.  His  style  abounds 
with  puerilities,  puns,  and  grotesque  conceits. 
His  intellectual  character,  however,  was  bet- 
ter than  his  moral ;  for  he  was  wholly  destitute 
of  any  high  religious  principles,  and  was  am- 
bitious, intriguing,  and  unscrupulous.  He 
fanned  into  a  flame  the  terrible  superetition  in 
regard  to  witchcraft,  and  when  the  frenxy  was 
over,  hypocritically  endeavoured  to  persuade 
the  people  that  instead  of  encouraging  the  pro- 
ceedings, his  influence  and  exertions  had  been 
on  the  side  of  forbearance  and  caution.  Fail- 
ing to  convince  them  of  thi^,  he  attempted  to 
justify  his  conduct,  by  inventing  various  per- 
sonal histories,  to  show  that  there  had  been 
good  cause  for  the  atrocious  pereecutions. 

Cotton  Mather's  verees,  scattered  through 
a  great  number  of  his  works,  are  not  superior 
to  those  of  many  of  his  contemporaries.  The 
following  lines  from  his  *«  Remarks  on  the 
Bright  and  the  Dark  Side  of  that  American 
Pillar,  the  Reverend  Mr.  William  Thomson,** 
show  his  customary  manner— 

AroLLTOM  owing  him  a  cursed  spleen 

Who  an  Apollos  In  the  church  had  been. 

Dreading  his  traffic  here  would  be  undone 

By  num'rous  proselytes  he  dally  won. 

Accused  him  of  imaginary  fhults, 

And  push'd  him  down  so  into  dismal  vaults; 

Vaults,  where  he  kept  long  ember-week«.of  grieC 

Tin  Heaven  alarmed  sent  bhn  a  relief. 
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TiMB  wet  ■  Dahibi«  |0  tiM  llon'f  dM, 

A  nan,  ob,  how  beloved  ofOoo  ftnd  niefi ! 

By  bit  bedside  an  Hebrew  iword  there  lay, 

Whh  wbkb  at  laet  be  drote  the  devH  awaf . 

QimAmv,  too,  durst  not  bear  his  keen  replies. 

But  fearing  It  half-drawn  the  trembler  flies. 

Like  LaxakOi,  new  raised  f^om  death,  appean 

The  saint  that  bad  been  dead  fiir  mMy  yeara. 

Our  Nkhbmiav  said,  **  shall  such  as  1 

Desert  my  floek,  and  like  a  coward  fly  t" 

Long  had  the  charches  begg*d  the  saint's  release  i 

Released  at  last,  he  dies  In  glorloas  peace. 

The  Bight  Is  not  so  long,  hot  PbMphor's  ray 

Approaching  glories  doth  on  high  display. 

Faith's  eye  In  bim  discern'd  the  morning  star. 

His  heart  leap'd  i  sare  the  san  caonot  be  Air. 

In  ecstasiee  of  joy,  he  ravisb*d  cries, 

**  Love,  love  the  Lamb,  the  Lamb  !*'  In  whom  be  dirs. 

Mathbr  died  on  the  thirteenth  of  February, 
17S4,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age* 

Roger  Wolcott«  a  major^nerel  at  the 
oapture  of  Louiaburgi  and  afterward  goTemor 
of  Connecticat,  pnblithed  a  Tolnme  of  Terees 
at  New  London,  in  1735.  Hia  principal  work 
is  «<A  Brief  Aocoont  of  tlie  Agency  of  the 
Honourable  Johh  Wiiithrop,  E^oire,  in  the 
Conrt  of  King  Cbarlbs  the  Second,  Anno  Do> 
mini  1663,  when  he  obtained  a  Charter  for  the 
Colony  of  Connectioat.**  In  this  he  describes 
a  miracle  by  one  of  Wiirniaop*s  company,  on 
the  return  Toyage. 

The  wiada  awbUa 
Are  coorteons,  aad  eondad  tbem  on  their  way, 
To  nut  the  ihldst  of  the  Atlantic  sm, 
When  Middeiily  their  plaaeant  gales  they  ehaafi 
For  dieowl  storma  that  o'er  the  oceaa  raage. 
For  fblthleee  iBoLU8«  medlutlng  harms. 
Breaks  ap  the  peace,  and  priding  much  lo  arms, 
Unbars  the  great  artillery  of  heaven, 
And  at  tira  fbtal  signal  by  Mm  given, 
The  cloudy  chariots  threatening  uke  the  plains } 
Drawn  by  wing'd  steeds  hard  pressing  on  their  reins. 
These  vest  battalions.  In  dire  aspect  raised, 
Surt  fh»m  the  barriers— night  with  llghtnlBg  Mased, 
Whilst  clashing  wheels,  resounding  thunders  crack, 
Strike  moruls  deaf,  and  heavens  astonlsh'd  shake. 

Here  the  ship  captain,  In  the  midnight  watch. 
Sumps  on  the  deck,  and  thunders  up  the  hat«b  j 
And  to  the  mariners  aloud  be  cries, 
**  Now  all  ft-om  safe  recumbency  arise : 
All  hands  aloft,  and  stand  well  to  your  tack. 
Engendering  storms  have  clothed  the  sky  with  black. 
Big  tempests  threaten  to  undo  the  world : 
Down  topsail,  let  the  mainsail  soon  be  fhrl'd : 
Haste  to  the  foresail,  there  take  up  a  reef: 
'Tie  time,  boyt,  now  If  ever,  to  be  brief; 
Aloof  for  life  t  let 's  try  to  stem  the  tide. 
The  ship 's  much  water,  thus  we  may  not  ride : 
Sund  roomer  then,  let 's  run  before  the  sea. 
That  so  the  ship  may  feel  her  steerage  way ; 
Steady  at  helm !"    Swiftly  along  she  scude 
Before  the  wind,  and  cuts  the  foaming  auds. 
Sometimes  aloft  she  lifts  her  prow  so  high. 
As  If  she  *d  run  her  bowsprit  through  the  sky ; 
Then  ftt>m  the  summit  ebbs  and  hurrlee  down. 
As  If  her  way  were  to  the  centre  shown. 

Meanwhile  our  founders  In  the  cabin  sat. 
Reflecting  on  their  true  and  sad  esUte  i 
Whilst  holy  Wabham's  sacred  llpe  did  treat 
About  OoD's  promises  and  mercies  great. 

Still  more  gigantic  birihs  spring  ftx>m  the  cloods. 
Which  tore  the  Utter'd  canvaae  from  the  shrouds. 


And  dreadftil  balls  of  lightning  fill  the  air. 
Shot  from  the  band  of  the  great  TncaonBR. 

And  now  a  mighty  sea  the  ship  o'ertakes. 
Which  fbning  on  the  deck,  the  bulk-bead  breaks  t 
The  sailors  ding  to  ropes,  and  frighted  ety, 
**  The  ship  is  foundered,  we  die !  we  die  I" 

Thoee  la  the  cabin  heard  the  sailors  screech  I 
All  rise,  and  reverend  Wabram  do  beeeech. 
That  he  would  now  lift  up  to  Heaten  a  cry 
For  preservatloB  In  extremity. 
He  with  a  fliiib  sura  bottom'd  on  the  word 
Of  Him  that  Is  of  sea  and  winds  the  Lobi>, 
His  eyes  lifts  up  to  Heaven,  bis  bands  extends. 
And  forvent  prayert  for  deliverance  sends. 
The  winds  abate,  the  threatening  waves  appease. 
And  a  sweet  calm  sits  regent  on  the  seas. 
They  Mess  the  name  of  their  deliverer, 
Wbonow  they  found  a  Ooo  that  beareth  prayer. 

Still  ftirther  westward  on  they  keep  their  way, 
Ploughing  the  pavement  of  the  briny  sea. 
Till  the  vast  ocean  they  had  overpast. 
And  in  CoBBectiCBt  their  aschors  east. 

In  a  speech  to  the  king^,  descriptiTe  of  the 
Talley  of  the  Connecticut,  Wikthrop  say»^ 

The  grassy  baaks  are  like  a  vefdaat  bed. 
With  chokeec  Sowera  all  enamelled. 
O'er  which  the  winged  choristers  do  fly. 
And  wound  the  air  with  wondrous  melody. 
Here  PbHoBMl,  high  percb'd  upon  a  thorn, 
Shigs  cheerful  hymns  to  the  approaching  morn. 
The  soBg  ooce  set,  each  bird  tunes  up  his  lyre. 
Responding  heavenly  musk  through  the  quire. . . . « 

Each  plain  is  bounded  at  Its  utmost  edge 
With  a  long  ehaln  of  mouaulns  in  a  ridge, 
Whoee  aaare  lops  advance  themselves  so  high. 
They  seem  like  pendanu  hanging  in  tiie  sky. 

In  an  aocoant  of  King  Philip^s  wars,  he 
tells  how  the  soldier — 

met  his  amorous  dame, 
Whoee  eye  had  often  set  his  heart  in  flame. 
Urged  with  the  motivee  of  her  love  and  fear. 
She  runs  and  clasps  her  arms  about  her  dear 
Where,  weeping  on  bis  bosom  as  she  lies. 
And  languisbing,oB  bim  she  sets  her  eyee. 
Till  thoee  bright  lamps  do  with  her  life  expire, 
JIni  Umv9  kirn  wettsring  in  m  dtukUJirt, 

In  the  next  page  he  describes  the  rising  of 
the  snn— 

By  this  AtTBOBA  doth  with  gold  adorn 

The  ever  beauteous  eyelids  of  the  mom ; 

And  burning  Titan  bis  exhaustless  rays, 

Bright  in  the  eastern  horixon  displays ; 

Then  soon  appearing  In  majestic  awe. 

Makes  all  the  starry  deities  withdraw ; 

Veiling  their  faces  In  deep  reverence. 

Before  the  throne  of  bis  magnificence. 

WorxroTT  retired  from  public  life,  after  hav- 
ing  held  many  honourable  offices,  in  1755,  and 
died  in  May,  1767,  in  the  eighty-ninth  year 
of  his  age.  The  next  American  verse-writer 
of  much  reputation  was  the  Reverend  Micbabl 
WidoLcs WORTH.  He  was  bom  in  1631,  and 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  soon  after  enter- 
ing upon  his  twentieth  year.  When  rendered 
unable  to  preach,  by  an  affection  of  the  lungs. 

In  costly  verse  and  moet  laborious  rhymes. 

He  dish'd  up  truths  right  worthy  our  regard. 

His  principal  work,  •tThe  Day  of  Doom, 
or  a  Poetical  Description  of  the  Great  and 
Last  Judgment,  with  a  Short  Discourse  about 
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Eternity,*'  passed  through  nx  editions  In  this 
country,  and  was  reprinted  in  London.  A  few 
Terses  will  show  its  style— 

8ttU  WM  tbo  Biffkt,  Mraae  %mi  MfM, 

When  ftll  OMB  ilaepfan  lay  i 
Cain  WM  tiM  •MMon,aBd  caraal  nMon 

Thooffht  to 't  woald  latt  fbr  aye. 
Soul,  take  thtea  ease,  let  ■orrow  eaaaa, 

Muck  good  tboo  kaat  ia  alora  a 
Tliif  wai  their  toni  their  cape  aoMOf, 
The  erenlag  befbre. 

Alter  the  •*  sheep**  have  received  their  re- 
ward, the  sereral  classes  of  <'  goats**  are  ar- 
raigned before  the  judgment-seat,  and,  in  torn, 
begin  to  excuse  themseWes.  When  the  infants 
object  to  damnation  on  the  ground  that 
Adam  la  let  flree 
And  eaved  horn  hk  treepaea, 
Whoee  aiafU  IkU  hath  apUt  then  all. 
And  hroofht  them  to  thia  paea,— 
the  puritan  theologist  does  not  sustain  his 
doctrine  very  well,  nor  quite  to  his  own  satis- 
faction even;  and  the  judge,  admitting  the 
palliating  circumstances,  decides  that  although 
iaUlaa 
Thej  maj  not  hope  to  dwell. 
Still  onto  them  He  will  allow 

At  length  the  general  sentence  is  pronounced, 
and  the  condemned  begin  to 

wriBff  their  handa,  their  eattur-haada, 
Aad  fnaah  their  teeth  Ibr  terror ; 
Thej  cry,  they  roar  Ibr  aoffoleh  aora. 
And  goaw  their  tongnee  fbr  horror. 
Bat  get  away  withoat  delay, 
Caaiar  pitlea  aot  year  cry  s 
Depart  to  hell,  there  may  ye  yell, 
And  roar  eternally. 

Wie«LK8W0BTH  died  in  1706. 
The  Reverend  Bcnjamiii  Colman,  D.D. 
*«  married  in  succession  three  widows,  and^ 
wrote  three  poems;*'  but  though  his  diction 
was  more  elegant  than  that  of  most  of  his 
contemporaries,  he  had  less  originality.  His 
only  daughter,  Mrs.  Jani  Tvull,  wrote 
verses  which  were  much  praised  by  the  critics 
of  her  time. 

The  *«  Poems  of  the  Reverend  John  Adams, 
M.A.,**  were  published  in  Boston  in  1745, 
four  years  after  the  author*s  death.  The  vo- 
lume contains  paraphrases  of  the  Psalms  of 
David,  the  Book  of  Revelation  in  heroic 
verse,  translations  from  HoRAOt,  and  four 
original  compgsitions,  of  which  the  longest  is 
a  **  Poem  on  Society,**  in  three  cantos.  The 
following  picture  of  parental  love  is  from  the 
first  canto. 

The  parent,  warm  wHh  aatora'a  tender  Are, 
Does  In  the  child  hie  eecond  self  admire ; 
The  fondling  mother  rlewa  the  cprlnglng  charmn 
Of  the  young  InAint  flmDtng  In  her  anna: 
And  when  Imperfleet  aceenta  ehow  the  dawn 
Of  rielttg  reason,  and  the  (btnre  man, 
Sweetly  the  heart  what  fbndly  he  retnma, 
Aad  by  tUi  IWI  her  aflbetloB  bane. 
W 


But  when  stieeeedlng  years  have  fli'd  Ms  growth, 
And  sense  and  Judgment  crown  the  rlpen'd  youth  t 
A  social  Joy  thence  Ukes  Its  happy  rise. 
And  friendship  adds  Its  force  to  Nature's  ties. 

The  conclusion  of  the  second  canto  is  a  de- 
scription bf  love— 

Bat  now  the  Muse  In  softer  measure  Sows, 
And  gayer  scenes  and  fblrer  landscapes  shown  i 
The  reign  of  Fancy,  when  tho  sliding  hours 
Are  past  with  lorely  nymph  in  woven  bowers. 
Where  cooly  shadee,  and  lawns  forever  graea. 
And  streams,  and  warbling  birds  adorn  the  9ti9—  i 
Where  smiles  and  graces,  and  the  waaton  train 
Of  Cytherea,  crown  the  flowery  plain. 
What  can  their  charms  In  equal  numbers  tell  1 
The  glow  of  roeee,  and  the  lily  pale ; 
The  waving  rhigleta  of  the  flowing  hair, 
The  snowy  bosom,  and  the  killing  air; 
Their  sable  brows  In  beauteous  arches  bent. 
The  darts  whkh  fhmi  tbeir  vivid  eyea  ara  aeal, 
And  fixing  in  our  easy-wounded  hearts. 
Can  never  be  removed  by  all  our  arts ; 
T  Is  then  with  love,  and  love  alone  poasest. 
Our  reason  fled,  that  paaakm  claims  our  hrsaat. 
How  maay  evils  then  will  fbncy  formi 
A  fW>wn  will  gather,  and  discharge  a  storm  x 
Her  smile  more  soft  and  cooling  breesee  brtnga, 
Tlian  aephyra  fcnning  wkh  their  ailkan  wtaifi. 
But  love,  where  madness  reason  does  subdue. 
E'en  angels,  were  they  here,  might  well  pursue. 
Lovely  the  sei,  and  moving  are  their  charma,   * 
But  why  should  passion  sink  us  to  their  armat 
Why  should  the  female  to  a  goddess  turn, 
And  flames  of  love  to  flames  4^  incense  burnt 
Either  by  fbncy  flred,or  Ibd  by  lies, 
Be  aU  distraction,  or  aU  artlflee  f 
True  love  does  flattery  as  much  dMaIn 
As,  of  its  own  perfections,  to  be  vain. 
The  heart  can  feel  whate'er  the  lips  reveal. 
Nor  Syran*a  amllea  the  destined  death  eoaaaal. 
Love  Is  a  noble  and  a  generoua  fire. 
Esteem  and  virtue  fee^  the  Just  desire  t 
Where  honour  Iwub  the  way  it  ever  movea. 
And  ne'er  ftom  breaat  to  breiMt,  Inconetant,  roraa. 
Harbour'd  by  one,  and  only  harbour'd  there, 
Ir  llkea,  but  ne'er  can  love  another  hit. 
Fiz'd  upon  one  suprenm,  and  her  alone. 
Our  heart  Is,  of  the  fair,  the  conatant  throne. 
Nor  wUl  her  abeence,  or  her  cold  neglect. 
At  once,  eipel  her  (Vom  our  Just  reepeett 
Inflamed  by  virtue,  love  will  not  expire. 
Unless  contempt  or  hatred  quench  the  Are. 

Adams  died  on  the  twenty-second  of  Janu- 
ary, 1740.  I  copy  from  the  •«  Boston  Weekly 
Newsletter,***  printed  the  day  after  his  inter- 
ment, the  following  letter  from  a  correspondent 
at  Cambridge,  which  shows  the  estimation  in 
which  he  was  held  by  his  contemporaries : 

•*  Last  Wednesday  morning  expired  in  this 
place,  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and 
this  day  was  interred  with  a  just  solemnity  and 
respect,  the  reverend  and  learned  John  Adams, 
M.  A.,  only  son  of  the  Honourable  John 
Adams,  Esquire. 

•«  The  corpse  was  carried  and  placed  in  the 

•  This  was  the  first  newspaper  publiehed  In  America. 
It  was  esublished  in  1004,  and  the  first  sheet  that  waa 
prbited  was  uken  damp  from  the  press  by  Ohief  Justke 
Bbwsi.,  to  exhibit  as  a  curioaity  to  President  WiLLAao, 
of  Harvard  University.  The  **  Newsletter"  waa  eon- 
tinned  seventy-two  years. 
6t 
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center  of  the  college  hall ;  from  whence,  after 
a  portion  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  a  prayer  very 
suitable  to  the  occasion,  by  the  learned  head 
of  that  society,  it  was  taken  and  deposited 
within  sight  of  the  place  of  his  own  educa- 
tion. The  pall  was  supported  by  the  fellows 
of  the  college,  the  professor  of  mathematics, 
and  another  master  of  arts.  And,  next  to  a 
number  of  sorrowful  relatives,  the  remains  of 
this  great  man  were  followed  by  his  honour 
the  lieutenant-governor,  with  some  of  his 
majesty *8  council  and  justices ;  who,  with  the 
reverend  the  president,  the  professor  of  divini- 
ty, and  several  gentlemen  of  distinction  from 
this  and  the  neighbouring  towns,  together  with 
all  the  members  and  students  of  the  college, 
composed  the  train  that  attended  in  an  orderly 
procession,  to  the  place  that  had  been  appoint- 
ed for  hit  mournful  interment* 

<*  The  character  of  this  excellent  person  is 
too  great  to  be  comprised  within  the  limits  of 
a  paper  of  intelligence.  It  deserves  to  be 
engraven  in  letters  of  gold  on  a  monument  of 
marble,  or  rather  to  appear  and  shine  forth 
from  the  works  of  some  genius,  of  an  uncom- 
mon sublimity,  and  equal  to  his  own.  But 
sufficient  to  perpetuate  his  memory  to  the 
latest  posterity,  are  the  immortal  writings  and 
composures  of  this  departed  gentleman ;  who, 
for  his  genius,  his  learning,  and  his  piety, 
ought  to  be  enrolled  in  the  highest  class  in  the 
catalogrue  of  Fame.** 

The  only  American  immortalized  in**  The 
Duneiad**  was  James  Ralph,  who  went  to 
England  with  FaAifKLiN.    Pope  exclaim^ — 

BUence,  jt  wolves!  whlto  Ralph  to  Cynthia  howit, 
And  OMkea  nifbt  btdeoat ;  answer  bim,  ye  owls! 

Ralph  wrote  a  long  ♦»  poem"  entitled  "  Zeu- 
ma,  or  the  Love  of  Liberty,**  which  appeared 
in  London  in  1729 ;  "  Night,**  and  "  Sawney,*' 
a  satire,  in  which  I  suppose  he  attempted  to 
repay  the  debt  he  owed  to  Pope,  as  it  is  but 
an  abusive  tirade  against  that  poet  and  his 
friends.    I  quote  a  few  lines  from  •»  Zeuma:** 

Tlascals*s  vaant,  gntA  Zaonab's  martial  son, 
Extended  on  the  rack,  no  more  eomplains 
That  realms  are  wanUng  to  employ  hie  sword ; 
Bat,  circled  with  Innumerable  ghosts. 
Who  print  their  keenest  Tengeance  on  his  son!. 
For  all  the  wrongs,  and  slaughters  of  his  reign. 
Howls  oat  repentance  to  the  deafen'd  skies. 
And  shakes  hell's  concave  with  continual  groans. 

In  Philadelphia,  in  1728  and  1739,  Thomas 
Makin  published  two  Latin  poems,  <«  Enco- 
mium Pennsylvanis**  and  '*  In  laudes  Penn- 
sylvaniae.**  About  the  same  time  appeared  in 
Boston  John  Mathew*8  *♦  Gallic  Perfidy** 
and  •♦  Conquest  of  Louisburg,*'  two  smoothly 
versified  but  very  dull  compositions. 


Thomas  GoDrasT  of  Philadelphia  has  been 
called  «*the  first  American  dramatic  poet,** 
but  I  believe  a  play  superior  to  **The  Prince 
of  Parthia**  had  been  compoeed  by  some  stu- 
dents at  Cambridge  before  his  time.  Godfret 
was  a  son  of  the  inventor  of  the  quadrant 
claimed  in  England  by  Hadlet.  He  was  a 
lieutenant  in  the  expedition  against  Fort  Du 
Qoesne  in  1759,  and  on  the  disbanding  of  the 
colonial  forces  went  to  New  Providence,  and 
afterward  to  North  Carolina,  where  he  died, 
on  the  third  of  August,  1763,  in  the  twenty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age.  His  poems  were 
published  in  Philadelphia  in  1765,  in  a  quarto 
volume  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  pages. 
«*The  Prince  of  Parthia,  a  Tragedy,**  con- 
tains a  few  vigorous  passages,  but  not  enough 
to  save  it  from  condemnation  as  the  most 
worthless  composition  in  the  dramatic  form 
that  has  been  printed  in  America.  The  fol- 
lowing lines  from  the  fifth  act,  might  pass  for 
respectable  prose — 

O  may  he  never  know  a  fkther's  fondness, 
Or  know  it  to  his  sorrow ;  may  his  hopes 
or  Joy  be  cut  like  mine,  and  his  short  lUii 
Be  one  continued  tempest.    If  he  lives, 
Let  him  be  cursed  with  Jealousy  and  fear } 
May  torturing  ITope  present  the  flowing  cup, 
Hmo,  hasty,  snatch  It  from  his  eager  thirst. 
And,  when  be  dies,  base  treachery  be  the  means. 

The  "  Court  of  Fancy,*'  a  poem  in  the  he- 
roic measure,  is  superior  to  his  tragedy  in  its 
diction,  but  has  little  originality  of  thought  or 
illustration.    Of  Fancy  he  gives  this  descrip- 
tion- 
High  in  the  midst,  raised  on  her  rolling  throne. 
Sublimely  eminent,  bright  Fakcy  shono. 
A  glittering  tiara  her  temi^es  bound. 
Rich  set  with  sparkling  rubles  all  around ; 
A  radiant  bough,  ensign  of  her  command. 
Of  polished  gold,  waved  in  her  lily  hand ; 
The  same  the  sybil  to  ^nbas  gave. 
When  the  bold  Trepan  cross'd  the  Stygian  wi(V«. 
In  silver  traces  flx*d  unto  her  car. 
Four  snowy  swans,  proud  of  the  Imperial  (hir, 
Wing'd  lightly  on,  each  in  gay  beauty  dress'd, 
Smooih'd  the  soft  plumage  that  adom'd  her  breast. 
Sacred  to  her  the  lucent  chariot  drew. 
Or  whether  wildly  through  the  air  she  flew. 
Or  whether  to  the  dreary  shades  of  night, 
Oppress'd  with  gloom  she  downward  bent  her  flight, 
Or  proud  aspiring  sought  the  bless'd  abodes. 
And  boldly  shot  among  the  assembled  gods. 

One  of  GoDFREr's  most  intimate  friends 
was  the  Reverend  Nathaniel  Evans,  a  na- 
tive of  Philadelphia,  admitted  to  holy  orders 
by  the  Bishop  of  London  in  1765.  He  died 
in  October,  1767,  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of 
his  age;  and  his  poems,  few  of  which  had 
been  printed  in  his  lifetime,  were  soon  after^ 
ward,  by  his  direction,  collected  and  published. 
The  "  Ode  on  the  Prospect  of  Peace,**  writ- 
ten in  1761,  is  the  most  carefully  finished  of 
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his    prodoctioDS. 
Terses-^ 

Tbnt  hmi  Britannia*!  fflory  beam'd, 

Wk«ra>r  Mfbt  PlKsbos,  (h>in  lila  car, 
To  •arib  lua  ebearftil  rajrt  bath  atraaoi'd, 

Adown  ihe  crytul  vault  of  air. 
Enough  o*er  Britain's  ibining  anna. 
Hath  Vietory  display'd  her  ebarma 

Amid  th«  borrld  pomp  of  war— 
Deacf  nd  then.  Peace,  angelic  maid. 

And  amootbe  Bblloii4*8  haggard  brow ; 
Haaie  to  diffuae  ibjr  healing  aid. 

Where'er  implored  by  tcenea  of  wo. 
Henceforth  whoe'er  diiturlM  thy  relga 

Or  auina  the  world  with  human  gore. 
Be  they  from  earth  (a  gloomy  train !) 

Banlsh'd  to  bell't  profoundest  thorej 
Where  Vengeance,  on  Avernus'  lako. 

Rages,  with  furious  Ate  bound ; 
And  black  Rebellion's  fetters  shake. 

And  Discord's  hideous  murmurs  sound ; 
Where  Envy's  noxious  snakes  entwine 

Her  templea  round.  In  gorgon  mood. 
And  bellowing  Faction  rolls  supine 

Along  the  flame-becorled  flood  !— 
Hence,  then,  to  that  accursed  place, 
Disturbers  of  the  human  race  t 
Aad  with  yon  bear  Ambition  wild,  and  selfish  Pride, 
With  Persecution  foul,  and  Terror  by  her  side. 

Thus  driven  from  earth,  War's  horrid  train— 

O  Peace,  thou  nymph  divine,  draw  near! 
Here  let  the  muses  fix  their  reign. 

And  crown  with  fbme  each  rolling  year. 
Source  of  Joy  and  genuine  pleasure, 
Queen  of  quiet,  queen  of  leisure. 

Haste  thy  votaries  to  cheer ! 
Cberlsh'd  beneath  thy  hallow'd  rait, 

Shall  Pennsylvania's  glory  rise  i 
Her  sons,  bred  up  in  Virtue's  school. 

Shall  lift  her  honours  to  the  skies — 
A  suie  thrice  Meet  with  lenient  sway, 

Where  Liberty  exalts  the  mind ; 
Where  Plenty  basks  the  live-long  day 

And  pours  her  treasures  unconflned. 
Hither,  ye  beauteous  virgins  tend. 

With  Art  and  Science  by  your  tide. 
Whose  skill  the  untutor'd  morale  mend. 

And  mankind  to  tkir  honour  guide ; 
And  with  you  bring  the  graces  three. 

To  fill  the  soul  with  glory's  blase; 
Whose  charms  give  grace  to  poesy. 

And  consecrate  the  immortal  lays- 
Such  aa,  when  mighty  Pindak  sung, 
Through  the  Alphe^n  village  rung ; 
Or  such  as,  Meles,  by  thy  lucid  fonntalna  flow'd. 
When  bold  MjBONioBe  with  heavenly  transports  glow'd. 

To  such,  may  Delaware,  majestic  flood. 

Lend,  from  his  flowery  banks,  a  ravlsh'd  ear; 
Such  note  as  may  delight  the  wise  and  good. 

Or  saints  celestial  may  endure  to  hear! 
For  if  the  muse  can  aught  of  time  descry. 

Such  notes  shall  sound  thy  crystal  waves  along. 
Thy  cities  fair  with  glorious  Atliens  vie. 

Nor  pure  llissus  boast  a  nobler  song. 
On  thy  fair  banks,  a  fane  to  Virtue's  name 

Shall  rise— and  Justice  light  her  holy  flame. 
All  hail,  then.  Peace !  restore  the  golden  days, 
And  round  the  ball  diffuse  Britannia's  praise ; 
Stretch  lier  wide  empire  to  the  world's  last  end. 
Till  kings  remotest  to  her  sceptre  bend ! 

John  Osborn  of  Sandwich,  in  Massacha- 
•etts,  who  died  in  1753,  wrote  a  **  Whalings 
Song**  which  was  well  known  in  the  Pacific 


for  more  than  half  a  century.  While  in  col- 
lege, in  1735,  he  addressed  an  elegiac  epistle 
to  one  of  his  sisters,  on  the  death  of  a  member 
of  the  family,  of  which  I  quote  the  first  part- 
Dear  sister,  see  the  smiling  spring 

In  all  its  beauties  here ; 
The  groves  a  thousand  pleasures  bring, 

A  thousand  grateful  scenes  appear. 
With  tender  leaves  the  trees  are  crown'd. 
And  scatter'd  Mocsoms  all  around, 
Of  various  dyes 
Salute  your  eyes. 
And  cover  o'er  the  speckled  ground. 
Now  thickets  shade  the  glassy  fountains ; 

Trees  o'erhang  the  purling  streams ; 
Whisp'ring  breexes  brush  the  mountains. 
Grots  are  flll'd  with  balmy  steams. 

But,  sister,  ail  the  sweets  that  grace 
The  spring  and  blooming  nature's  Aice ; 

The  chirping  birds,  . 

Nor  lowing  herds; 

The  woody  bUls, 

Nor  rourm'ring  rills ; 

The  sylvan  shades. 

Nor  flowery  meads. 
To  aie  their  former  Joys  dispense. 
Though  all  their  pleasures  court  my  sense, 
But  melancholy  damps  my  mind  ; 

I  lonely  walk  the  field. 

With  inward  sorrow  fill'd. 
And  sigh  to  every  breathing  wind. 

The  facetious  Mather  Bvles  was  in  bis 
time  equally  famous  as  a  poet  and  a  wit.  A 
contemporary  bard  exclaims-^ 

Would  but  AroLLo'a  genial  touch  Inapire 
Such  sounds  as  breathe  tton^  Bylbb'b  warbling  lyre. 
Then  might  my  notes  In  melting  measures  flow,_ 
And  make  all  nature  wear  the  signs  of  wo. 

And  his  humour  is  celebrated  in  a  poetical 
account  of  the  clergy  of  Boston,  quoted  by 
Mr.  Sahuel  Kettell,  in  his  **  Specimens  of 
American  Poetry," — 

There's  punning  Btlb«,  provokes  our  smiles, 

A  man  of  stately  parts. 
He  visiu  folks  to  crack  his  Jokes, 

Which  never  mend  their  hearts. 
With  strutting  gait,  and  wig  so  great; 

He  walks  along  the  streets ; 
And  throws  out  wit,  or  what 's  like  It, 

To  every  one  be  meets. 

Byles  was  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1725, 
and  was  ordained  the  first  minister  of  the  church 
in  H  oil  is  street,  in  1732.  He  soon  became  emi- 
nent as  a  preacher,  and  the  King's  College  at 
Aberdeen  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Divinity.  He  was  one  of  the  authors 
of  "A  Collection  of  Poems  by  several  Hands," 
which  appeared  in  1744,and  of  numerous  essays 
and  metrical  compositions  in  "The  New  Eng- 
land Weekly  Journal,"  the  merit  of  which  was 
such  as  to  introduce  him  to  the  notice  of  Pope 
and  other  English  scholars.  One  of  his  poems 
is  entitled  "The  Conflagration;"  and  it  is 
"applied  to  that  grand  catastrophe  of  our 
world  when  the  face  of  nature  is  to  be  changed 
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by  a  delage  of  fire.**     The  followingr  lines 
show  its  style— 

T«t  fbftll  y«,  fla«M,  tlM  wastlsf  globe  rallM, 
'And  bid  the  tkiet  with  purer  tpleDdour  thine. 
The  earth,  which  the  proliAc  firee  contune. 
To  beauty  burnt,  and  witbert  Into  blooni  | 
Improving  in  the  fertile  flame  It  Ilea, 
Fadea  into  form,  and  into  vigour  diet  x 
Freib-dawning  gloriet  blutb  aroidtt  the  blau. 
And  nature  all  renewt  her  flowery  fbee. 
With  endlett  charmo  the  everlaatlng  year 
RoUa  round  the  teatont  In  a  fkiU  career ; 
Spring,  ever-blooming,  bidt  the  fieldt  rejoice. 
And  warbling  blrdt  try  their  melodiout  voice  ; 
Where'er  the  trcadt,  lUlea  unbidden  blow. 
Quick  lulipe  riae,  and  tudden  roaee  glow  a 
Her  pencil  painta  a  thoutand  beauteoua  tcenea» 
Where  blottomt  bud  amid  immortal  greene  t 
Bach  atreem,  In  maiet,  mnnQun  a*  it  flowa. 
And  floating  foreau  gently  bend  their  bovfha. 
Thou,  autumn,  too,  titt'tt  In  the  (Vagrant  tbade. 
While  the  ripe  fruiu  Muah  all  around  thy  head  x 
And  laviah  nature,  with  luxuriant  handa. 
All  the  aoA  aioatlia.  In  gay  coefkuloa  Menda. 
Byles  was  earnestly  opposed  to  the  Rero- 
latioD,  and  in  the  spring  of  1777  was  denounced 
in  the  public  assemblies  as  a  Tory,  and  com- 
pelled to  give  bonds  for  his  appearance  before 
a  court  for  trial.  In  the  following  June  he  was 
convicted  of  treasonable  conversation,  and  hos- 
tility to  the  country,  and  sentenced  to  be  im- 
prisoned forty  days  on  board  a  g^uard  ship,  and 
at  the  end  of  that  period  to  be  sent  with  his 
£unily  to  England.    The  board  of  war  how- 
ever took  his  case  into  consideration,  and  com- 
muted the  punishment  to  a  short  confinement 
under  a  guard  in  his  own  house ;  but,  though 
he  continued  to  reside  in  Boston  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  he  never  again  entered 
a  pulpit,  nor  regained  his  ante-revolutionary 
popularity.    He  died  in  1788,  in  the  eighty- 
second  year  of  his  age. 

He  was  a  favourite  in  every  social  or  con- 
vivial circle,  and  no  one  was  more  fond  of  his 
society  than  the  colonial  governor,  Belcher, 
on  the  death  of  whose  wife  he  wrote  an  elegy 
ending  with— 

Meantime  my  name  to  thine  allied  thall  ttand, 
Btill  our  warm  friendship,  mutual  flames  extend ; 
The  mute  thall  to  survive  from  age  to  age, 
And  BBLCuca*tname  protect  hit  BvLst's  page. 
The  doctor  had  declined  an  invitation  to 
visit  with  the  governor  the  province  of  Maine, 
and  Belcher  resorted  to  a  stratagem  to  secure 
his  company.  Having  persuaded  him  to  drink 
tea  with  him  on  board  the  Scarborough  ship  of 
war«  one  Sunday  afternoon,  as  soon  as  they 
were    seated  at  the   table    the  anchor  was 
weighed,  the  sails  set,  and  before  the  punning 
parson  had  called  for  his  last  cup,  the  ship 
was  too  far  at  sea  for  him  to  think  of  returning 
to  the  shore.  As  every  thing  necessary  for  his 
comfort  had  been  thoughtfully  provided,  he 
was  easily  reconciled  to  the  voyage.    While 


making  preparations  for  religious  services,  the 
next  Sunday,  it  was  discovered  that  there  was 
no  hymn  book  on  board,  and  he  wrote  the 
following  lines,  which  were  sung  instead  of  a 
selection  from  Sternhold  and  Homifs— 
Great  God,  thy  worka  bur  wonder  raise; 

To  thee  our  twelling  notet  belong ; 
While  skies  and  winds,  and  rocks  and  aeaa. 

Around  shall  echo  to  our  song. 
Thy  power  produced  this  mighty  name. 

Aloud  to  thee  the  tempests  roar. 
Or  softer  breezes  tune  thy  name 
Gently  along  the  shelly  shore. 
Bound  thee  the  scaly  nation  roves. 

Thy  opening  hands  their  Joys  bestow, 
Through  all  the  blushing  coral  groves. 
These  sHent  gay  retreats  below. 

Bee  the  broad  sun  forsake  the  skies, 

Glow  on  the  waves,  and  downward  glides 
Anon  heaven  opens  all  its  eyes. 

And  star-beams  tremble  o>r  the  tide. 
Each  various  scene,  or  day  or  night. 

Lord!  points  to  thee  our  nourish'd  seal i 
Thy  glories  flz  our  whole  delight  i 
Bo  the  touched  needle  courts  the  pole. 
Joseph  Green,  a  merchant  of  Boston,  who 
'  had  been  a  classmate  of  Btles  at  Cambridge, 
I  was  little  less  celebrated  than  the  doctor  for 
'  humour;  and  some  of  his  poetical  composi- 
I  tions  were  as  popular  ninety  years  ago  as  in 
our  own  time  have  been  those  of  **  Croaker  & 
Co.,*'  which  they  resemble  in  spirit  and  play- 
,  ful  ease  of  versification.  The  abdnetion  of  the 
Hollis  street  minister  was  the  cause  of  not  a 
little  merriment  in  Boston;  and  Green,  be- 
tween whom  and  Btles  there  was  some  rivalry, 
as  the  leaders  of  opposing  social  factions,  soon 
after  wrote  a  burlesque  account  of  it — 
In  David's  Psalms  an  oversight 

BvLsa  found  one  morning  al  bis  tea, 
Alas!  that  he  should  never  write 
A  proper  psalm  to  sing  at  aea. 
Thus  ruminating  on  his  seat, 

AmbHioue  thoughts  at  len^h  pravall'd, 
The  bard  determined  to  complete 

The  part  wherein  the  prophet  (kll'd. 
He  sat  awhile  and  stroked  his  rouse,* 

Then  taking  up  his  tuneful  pen. 
Wrote  a  few  stanzas  for  the  use 

Of  his  seafaring  bretheren. 
The  task  performed,  the  bard  content. 

Well  chosen  was  each  flowing  word  i 
On  a  short  voyage  himself  he  went. 
To  bear  it  read  and  sung  on  board. 
Most  aerious  Christians  do  aver, 

(Their  credit  tnre  we  may  rely  on,) 
In  former  times  that  after  prayer, 
I  They  used  to  sing  a  song  of  Zion. . 

Our  nsodem  parson  having  pray'd. 
Unless  loud  fame  our  f^ith  beguiles, 
'  Bat  down,  took  out  his  book  and  said, 

i  «« Let's  sing  a  psalm  of  MATBcmBTLn." 

At  flrst,  when  he  began  to  read. 
Their  heads  the  assembly  downward  hung, 

But  he  with  boldness  did  proceed. 
And  thus  he  read,  and  thus  they  sung. 


*  Bylbs's  Ibvourlte  cat,  so  named  by  his  frMods. 
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WItti  Tft«t  ftmasement  we  wnmj 

TIm  wonders  of  the  deeis 
WlMTt  nnckerel  Bwlm,  and  porpoiw  ptojr* 

And  crebe  and  lokeiert  creep. 
Phil  ofaU  kbidt  InbaMt  here, 

And  throng  the  dark  abode. 
Here  haddock,  hake,  and  flopndera  are. 

And  eele,  and  perch,  and  cod. 
From  raflng  winds  and  tempests  free, 

80  sBsoothly  as  we  pass. 
The  shining  surAice  seems  to  be 

A  piece  of  Bristol  glass. 
Bnt  when  the  winds  and  tempeeU  riaei 

And  foaming  billows  swell. 
The  vessel  moonts  above  the  sldea 

And  lower  sinks  than  helL 
0«r  heads  the  touering  motion  fcel. 

And  qalckly  we  become 
QUdj  as  new-dmpp'd  calves,  and  reel 

Like  Indians  drank  with  rnni. 
What  praises  then  are  dne  that  we 

Thos  fhr  have  eafely  got, 
Amareeceggin  tribe  to  see, 

And  tribe  of  Penobecot.        « 

In  1750  Green  published  <«An  Entertain- 
ment for  n  Winter  ETeningr/'  in  which  he 
ridicnlen  the  fteemaeons ;  and  afVerwardy  ^  The 
Sand  Bank«"  >«  A  True  Aoeonnl  of  the  Cele- 
bniion  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,**  and  tereal 
shorter  pieces,  all  of  which  I  belicTe  were 
satirieal.  His  epigrams  are  the  best  written 
in  this  eoantry  before  the  ReTolation;  and 
UMuiy  anecdotes  are  told  to  show  the  readiness 
of  his  wit  and  his  skill  as  an  improrisator. 
On  one  occasion,  a  eoantry  gentlemany  know« 
ing  his  repntation  as  a  poet,  procnred  an  intro* 
doetioii  to  him,  and  solicited  a  •«  first  rate  epi- 
taph** for  a  ^Toorite  senrant  who  had  lately 
died.  GasBN  asked  what  were  the  man*s  chief 
qoalitias,  and  was  UAd  that  ••Cole  excelled 
in  all  things,  bnt  was  particnlarly  good  at 
raking  hay,  which  he  could  do  faster  than 
anybody,  the  present  company,  of  course,  ez- 
eepled.**    Green  wrote  immediately— 

Here  lies  the  body  of  Joan  Cols, 
Hhi  maeur  loved  hhn  like  his  soul  t 
He  eo«ld  rake  hay,  none  coald  rake  ftsttr 
Kxeepc  that  raking  dog,  his  master. 

In  his  old  sge  Green  left  Boston  for  Eng- 
land, rather  from  the  infirmities  of  age,  than 
from  indifference  to  the  cause  of  liberty. 

Contemporary  with  Btles  and  Green  was 
the  celebrated^  Doctor  Benjamin  Church.  He 
was  bom  in  Boston  in  1739,  and  graduated  at 
Cambridge  when  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his 
age.  After  finishing  his  professional  educa- 
tion, he  established  himself  as  a  physician  in 
his  natire  city,  and  soon  became  eminent  by 
his  literary  and  political  writings.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  reTolutionary  troubliBS, 
he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
legislature,  and  after  the  battle  of  Lexington 


was  appointed  surgeon-general  of  the  army. 
,  In  the  autumn  of  1775  he  was  suspected  of 
'  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  enemy, 
!  arrested  by  order  of  the  commander-in-chief, 
I  tried  by  the  general  court,  and  found  guilty. 
'  By  direction  of  the  Congress,  to  whom  the 
subject  of  his  punishment  was  referred,  he 
was  confined  in  a  prison  in  Connecticut;  bnt 
after  a  few  months,  on  account  of  the  condi- 
tion of  his  health,  was  set  at  liberty ;  and  in 
the  summer  of  1776  he  embarked  at  Newport 
for  the  West  Indies,  in  a  ship  which  was 
never  heard  of  after  the  day  on  which  it  sailed. 
Church  wrote  seyeral  of  the  best  poems  in 
PieUu  d  GraiuUUio  Colkgii  Cantabrigienm 
afud  No9anglo$i  published  on  the  accession 
of  George  the  Third  to  the  throne;  and  <«The 
Times,'*  a  satire,  ««The  Choice,*'  ••Elegies 
on  GEORes  WBmnELO  and  Doctor  Mat- 
hew,*'  and  ssTeral  other  pieces,  all  of  which 
were  manly  in  their  style,  and  smoothly  tciw 
sified.  The  following  are  Uie  concluding  lines 
of  his  address  to  the  king: 

May  one  clear  calm  attend  thee  to  thy  cloee. 
One  leagthen'd  sanehlne  of  eonspleCe  repoee  c 
Correct  our  crimes,  and  beam  that  Christian  mind 
0*er  the  wide  wreck  of  desolate  mankind ; 
To  calm-brow'd  Peace,  the  maddening  world  reetore. 
Or  lash  the  dasMMi  thirsting  stUI  for  gore  t 
Till  nature's  utmost  bound  thy"  arms  reetrais, 
And  proetrate  tyrants  bite  the  British  chain. 

James  Allen,  the  author  of  an  ••  epic  poem" 
entitled  •«  Bunker  Hill,"  of  which  but  a  few 
fragments  bare  been  published,  lived  in  the 
same  period.  The  worid  lost  nothing  by  *•  his 
neglect  of  fame." 

WiLUAM  LiTiNesTON,  s  member  of  the  first 
Congress,  and  the  first  republican  goTemor  of 
New  Jersey,  was  bom  in  New  York  in  17S3, 
and  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1741. 
His  poem  entitled  ••Philosophic  Solitude,** 
which  has  been  frequently  reprinted,  is  a  spe- 
cimen of  elegant  mediocrity— superior  to  most 
of  the  compositions  which  I  have  already 
alluded  to— bnt  contains  nothing  worthy  of 
especial  praise.  The  opening  verses  are  not 
deficient  in  melody : 

Let  ardent  heroes  seek  renown  la  arms. 

Pant  after  fhme,  and  rush  to  war's  alarms  t 

To  shtolng  palacee  lei  foele  reeort. 

And  doncee  cringe  to  be  eeleem'd  at  eoart  t 

XIne  be  the  pleasure  of  a  rural  llfo. 

Prom  noise  remou,  and  ignorant  of  sirifo  1 

Par  f^m  the  painted  belle,  and  whHe-gloired  beaa. 

The  lawless  masquerade,  and  midnight  show, 

Prom  ladles,  Up<4ogs,  courtiers,  garters,  surs. 

Pope,  fiddlers,  tyrants,  emperors,  and  cxare. 

Among  the  poets  who  wrote  just  before  the 
Revolution,  and  whom  I  have  not  before  men- 
tioned, was  Mrs.  Eliza  Bleecker,  the  author 
of  several  pieces  relating  to  the  domestic  suf- 
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ferings  which  followed  in  the  traia  of  frontier 
warfare.  Some  »«  Lines  on  Reading  Virgil,*' 
written  in  1778,  show  her  manner — 

Now  CMM  thoM  taftn,  lay  gentle  Viboil  by. 
Let  recent  eorrowi  dim  tby  peuelngeye  ; 
Bhall  JBiiaAfl  for  ioel  Obbusa  aioani, 
Aad  tears  be  waatlaff  oa  AMOXA'a  am  f 
Like  him  I  loet  ny  fkir  one  in  my  fllfbt, 
From  emel  foee,  and  in  the  dead  of  night. 
Shall  he  lament  the  fhll  of  Ilioa'a  towers. 
And  we  not  nonra  the  andden  min  of  oara  1 
Bee  York  on  fire— while,  borne  by  winds,  each  flame 
Projects  its  glowing  sheet  o*er  half  the  maiu. 
The  allHghted  savage,  yelling  with  amaxe. 
From  Alleghany  sees  the  rolling  Maae. 
Fftr  from  these  scenes  of  horror,  in  the  shade 
I  saw  my  aged  parent  sa(b  conveyed ; 
Then  sadly  followed  to  the  fViendly  land 
With  my  sanriviog  infont  by  the  hand : 
No  cumbrous  honsehold  gods  had  I,  indeed. 
To  load  my  shoalders,  and  my  flight  impede ; 
'  Protection  from  such  Impotence  who  *d  claim  f 
My  Gods  took  care  of  me~not  1  of  them. 
The  Troilan  saw  AiioBuas  breathe  his  last 
When  all  domestic  dangers  he  had  passed ; 
Bo  my  lov*d  parent,  after  she  had  fled. 
Lamented,  perish'd  on  a  stranger'e  bed : 
—He  held  his  way  o'er  the  Cerullaa  BMia, 
But  I  returned  to  hostile  fields  again. 

During  the  war  several  Tolomes  of  patriotic 
and  miscellaneous  Terses  were  published  in 
New  England  and  New  York.  The  poems 
of  Doctor  J.  M.  SawKLL,  contain  the  well- 
known  epilogue  to  Addison's  *•  Cato,*'  begin- 
ning— 

**  We  tee  mankind  the  same  in  every  agei'* 

and  those  of  Doctor  Prime  and  Guuan  Vbr- 
PLANCX  are  written  witli  unusual  taste  and 
care.  Prime  finished  his  professional  educa- 
tion in  Europe,  and  on  hb  return  applied  for  a 
commission  in  the  army,  but  did  not  succeed 
in  obtaining  one.  He  alludes  to  his  disap- 
pointment in  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  his  friend 
Doctor  ScuDDBR,  who  was  slain  in  a  skirmish 
at  Shrewsbury  in  New  Jersey-* 

•o  bright,  bleas'd  shade  I  thy  deads  of  virtue  shiae  i 

8o  rich,  no  doabt,  thy  recompence  on  high : 
My  lot  *8  for  more  lamentable  than  thine, 

Thou  liv'st  in  death,  while  I  la  living  die. 
With  great  apptanie  hast  thou  perform*d  thy  part, 

Since  thy  first  entrance  on  the  stage  of  life  i 
Or  in  the  labours  of  the  healing  art. 

Or  in  foir  Liberty's  imporUnt  strife. 
In  med'cine  skilfoU  aad  la  warfore  brave. 

In  couDcH  steady,  uneorrupt  and  wise  t 
To  thee,  the  happy  lot  thy  Maker  gave. 

To  no  snaU  rank  in  each  of  these  to  rlsa. 


Employ'd  la  constant  usefulness  thy  time,  . 

And  tby  fine  UlenU  in  exertion  strong ; 
Thou  diedst  advanc'd  in  life,  though  in  thy  prime, 

Por,  living  useful  thou  bast  lived  long. 
But  I,  alas!  like  some  unfruitful  tree. 

That  useless  stands,  a  cumberer  of  the  plain. 
My  foculties  unproftuUe  see. 

And  five  long  yeirs  b«ve  lived  alBKWt  la  vain. 
While  all  around  me,  like  the  busy  swarms. 

That  ply  the  fervent  labours  of  the  hive ; 
Or  guide  the  state,  with  ardour  rush  to  arms. 

Or  some  less  great  but  needful  business  drive, 

I  see  my  time  inglorious  glide  away. 
Obscure  and  useless  like  an  idle  drone; 

And  unconducive  each  revolving  day. 
Or  to  my  country's  ini'resl  or  my  own. 

Great  hast  thou  lived  and  glorious  hast  thou  died ; 

Though  tralt'rous  villains  have  cot  short  thy  days; 
Virtue  must  abine,  whatever  fate  betide. 

Be  theirs  the  scandal,  and  be  tbine  the  praise. 

Then,  to  my  soul  thy  memory  shall  be. 

From  glory  bright,  aa  from  afieciion,  dear; 
And  while  I  live  to  pour  my  grief  for  thee, 

Glad  Joy  ahall  sparkle  in  each  trickling  tear. 
Thy  great  example,  too,  shall  fire  my  breast ; 

If  Heaven  permit,  with  thee,  again  I  Ml  vlei 
And  aU  thy  conduct  well  In  mine  express'd. 

Like  thee  TU  live,  though  I  Uke  thee  should  die. 

Prikr  wrote  a  satire  on  the  Welsh,  in  Latin 
and  English,  entitled  *«  Muscipula  aiTe  Canu 
bromyomachia  ;*'  and  on  the  passage  of  the 
stamp  act  composed  ^  A  Song  for  the  Sons  of 
Liberty  in  New  York,**  which  is  superior  to 
any  patriotic  lyric  up  to  that  time  written  in 
thia  country.  V erplakok  was  a  man  of  taste 
and  erudition,  and  hia  ^  Vice,  a  Satire,**  pah. 
lisbed  soon  after  his  return  from  his  trarels,  in 
1774,  is  an  elegant  and  spirited  poem.  Among 
his  shorter  pieces  is  the  following  *<  Prophecy,** 
written  while  he  was  in  England,  in  1773^ 

Hail,  happy  Britain,  Freedom's  Mast  retreat ; 

Great  is  thy  power,  thy  wealth,  thy  glory  great. 

But  wealth  and  power  have  no  inunortal  day, 

For  all  thinge  ripen  only  to  decay. 

And  when  that  time  arrives,  the  lot  of  aU, 

When  Britala'a  glory,  power,  and  weaHh  ahall  Ihll  f 

Then  ahall  thy  aons  by  Fate*s  unchanged  decree 

In  other  worlds  another  Britain  see, 

And  what  thou  art,  America  shall  be. 

From  this  account  of  the  «*  poets  and  poetry" 
of  our  ante-rerolutionary  period,  it  will  be  seen 
that  until  the  spirit  of  freedom  began  to  influ- 
ence the  national  character,  Tery  little  yerse 
worthy  of  preservation  was  produced  in  Ame- 
rica. The  poiTRT  or  the  coloniis  was  with- 
out originality,  energy,  feeling,  or  correctness 
of  diction. 
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The  wotid  if  ftiU  of  Poetry.   Tbe  air 

If  ttving  whh  kf  fpirit;  and  Um  wav«f 

Daaea  to  tlM  mutle  of  itf  aelodtf 

And  fparkto  in  iu  brightaeff .    Earth  If  veO'd 

Aad  BMBttod  with  Ito  beauty. 
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Phiup  FmivsAv*  wit  Uie  moit  dkringqiriifd 
poet  of  our  leroliitioDuy  time.  He  was  a  ▼dami. 
now  writer,  and  many  of  his  oompoaUiona  are 
intrinseaUy  woitUeaa,  or,  relating  to  peraona  and 
events  now  forgotten,  axe  no  longer  interesting ; 
but  enoogh  remain  to  show  that  he  had  more 
genins  and  more  enthusiasm  than  any  other  bard 
whose  powers  were  called  into  action  during  the 
great  struggle  for  liberty. 

He  was  of  French  extraction.  His  fioher,  an 
ardknt  and  intelligent  Huguenot,  came  to  America 
immediately  after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nants,  in  company  with  a  number  of  Protestant 
gentlemen,  who  on  their  arrival  founded  the  old 
church  of  Saint  Esprit,  in  New  York,  and  after- 
ward, I  believe,  the  pleasant  village  of  New  Ro- 
cheOe,  near  that  city.  The  poet  was  bom  on  the 
fifteenth  ofJanaaiy,in  the  year  176S.  Hisfitther 
died  while  he  waa  yet  a  chUd,  but  his  mother  at- 
tended carefully  to  his  education,  and  he  entered 
Nasnu  Hall  at  Princeton,  in  1767,  so  far  advanced 
in  rlassical  studies,  that  the  president  of  the  col- 
lege made  his  proficimcy  the  subject  of  a  congra- 
tulatory letter  to  one  of  his  relatives.  Hb  room- 
mate and  most  devoted  friend  here  was  Jaxss 
Mahisoit,  and  among  his  classmates  were  many 
othen  who  in  after  time  became  eminent  as  legis- 
latoiB  or  scholars  He  was  graduated  when  nine- 
teen years  of  age,  and  soon  after  removed  to  Phila- 
de^jlUa,  where  he  was  for  several  years  on  terms 
of  fiunitiaT  intimacy  with  the  well-known  Fbahcis 
HoPKiirsoH,  with  whom  he  was  associated  as  a 
political  writer. 

He  began  to  compose  verses  at  an  eariy  period, 
and,  before  leaving  Princeton,  had  formed  the  plan 
of  an  epic  poem  on  the  life  and  discoveries  of  Co- 
Lirvavs,  of  vrhich  the  **  Address  to  Ferdinand,"  in 
ttiis  votome,  is  probably  a  fragment  After  his 
removal  to  Philadelphia  his  attention  was  devoted 
to  politics,  and  lus  poetical  writings  related  princi- 
pally to  public  characteri  and  events.  His  satires 
on  Hugh  Oaihk,j-  and  other  prominent  tories, 
were  remarkably  popular  in  their  time,  though 
deserving  of  little  praise  for  their  chasteness  or 
elegance  of  diction ;  and  his  patriotic  songs  and 


*  The  naaie  of  tbe  poet  Is  sometimes  confoanded  with 
tkst  of  his  brocber,  Parsa  Fbhibad,  a  celebrated  par* 
tlsaa  editor,  of  Booth  Carolina,  who  occaslonaUy  wrote 
verses,  Cboagh  I  believe  nothing  of  more  pretension 
than  a  song  or  aa  epigram.  Paraa  PaasBAu  was  a 
aaa  of  wit  and  edoeatioa ;  he  was  one  of  Mr.  JEfraa- 
soa*e  moM  ardent  and  infloentlal  adherents,  and  when 
tbe  repablkan  party  came  Into  power  In  South  Carolina, 
he  was  made  SeereUry  of  Bute.  Thomas,  In  his  **  Re- 
■riniseenees,*'  remarks  that  **  his  style  of  writing  com- 
bined the  beauty  and  smoothness  of  Aonisoa  with  the 
eimpiieity  of  CoBBRT."    He  died  In  1814. 

f  The  -  Kfaig*s  Printer,*'  la  New  York. 


ballads,  which  are  auperior  to  any  metrical  oompo- 
sitions  then  written  in  this  country,  were  every, 
where  stmg  with  enthusiasm. 

FaxifKAu  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Adams, 
FaAiTKLiir,  Jeftxbson,  MADisoir,  and  Morbok, 
and  the  last  three  were  his  constant  correspondents 
while  they  lived.  I  have  before  me  two  letters, 
one  written  by  Jettbrson  and  the  other  by  Madi- 
soir,  in  which  he  is  commended  to  certain  citizens 
of  New  York,  for  his  extensive  information,  sound 
discretion,  and  general  high  character,  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  editorship  of  a  journal  which  it  was 
intended  to  establish  in  that  city.  His  application 
appears  to  have  been  unsucoMsful :  probably  be- 
cause the  project  waa  abandoned. 

As  a  reward  for  the  ability  and  patriotism  he  had 
displayed  during  the  war,  Mr.  JxrriBsoir  gave  him 
a  place  in  the  Department  of  State ;  but  his  public 
employment  being  of  too  sedentary  a  description 
for  a  man  of  his  ardent  temperament,  he  soon 
relinquished  it  to  Conduct  in  Philadelphia  a  paper 
entitled  *<  The  Freeman's  JoumaL''  He  was  the 
only  editor  who  remained  at  his  post,  during  the 
prevalence  of  the  yellow  fover  in  that  dty,  in  the 
summer  of  1791.  The  *«  Journal"  was  unprofitable, 
and  he  gave  it  up,  in  1793,  to  take  the  command  of 
a  merchant-ship,  in  which  he  made  aeveral  voyages 
to  Madeira,  the  West  Indies,  and  other  places.  His 
naval  ballads  and  other  poems  relating  to  the  sea, 
written  in  this  period,  are  among  the  most  spirited 
and  carefully  finished  of  his  productions. 

Of  the  remainder  of  his  hirtory  I  have  been  able 
to  learn  but  little.  In  1810  he  resided  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  he  subsequently  removed  to  Mount  Plea- 
sant, in  New  Jeraey.  He  died,  very  suddenly,  near 
Freehold,  in  that  state,  on  the  eighteenth  day  of 
Decembo',  1832,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age. 

The  first  collection  of  Fbbvbau's  poems  was 
published  in  1786 ;  a  second  edition  appeared  in 
a  closely  printed  octavo  volume  at  Moiunouth,  in 
New  Jersey,  in  1795 ;  and  a  third,  in  two  duodeci- 
mo volumes,  in  Philadelphia,  in  1809.  The  last 
is  entitled  <*  Poems  written  and  published  during 
the  American  Revolutionary  War,  and  now  re- 
published firom  the  original  Manuscripts,  inter- 
spersed with  Tranalationa  from  the  Andents, 
and  other  Pieoea  not  heretofore  in  Print*'  In 
1788  he  published  in  Philadelphia  his  "Miscellap 
neons  Works,  containing  Essays  and  additional 
Poems,"  and,  in  1814,  «<  A  Collection  of  Poems 
on  American  Afiairs,  and  a  Variety  of  other  Sub- 
jecta,  chiefly  Moral  and  Political,  written  between 
1797  and  1816."  His  house  at  Mount  Pleasant 
was  destroyed  by  fire,  in  1815  or  1816,  and  in 
some  of  his  letters  he  laments  the  loss,  by  that 
misfortune,  of  some  of  his  best  poems,  whi<^  had 
never  been  printed. 
•  A  I 
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THE  DYING  INDIAN. 


M  Ov  yonder  lake  I  tpntd  the  otil  no  waon  t 
Vigour,  and  youth,  tad  active  daya  are  paati— 
Rdentleaa  demona  urge  ma  to  that  ahore 
On  whoae  black  ibreata  all  the  dead  are  caat : — 
Te  aolemn  train,  prepare  tfie  ftmeral  aong, 
For  I  muat  go  to  ahades  below, 
Whflfe  all  ia  atiinge  and  all  is  new ; 
Companion  to  the  airy  throng ! — 

What  solitary  streams. 

In  doll  and  dreary  dreams, 
AD  melancholy,  must  I  rove  along  ? 

To  what  strange  lands  must  CHaari  take  hn  way ! 
Groves  of  the  dead  departed  mortals  trace : 
No  deer  along  thoae  gloomy  forests  stray. 
No  huntsmen  Ihere  take  pleasure  in  the  diaae. 
But  all  are  empty,  unsubstantial  shades, 
7*hat  ramble  through  those  yisionary  glades ; 
No  spongy  fruits  from  verdant  trees  depend. 
But  sickly  orchards  there 
Do  fruits  as  sickly  bear, 
And  applea  a  consumptive  visage  shew. 
And  withered  hangs  the  whortleberry  blue. 

Ah  me !  what  miachiefii  on  die  dead  attend ! 
Wandering  a  stranger  to  the  shores  below. 
Where  shall  I  brook  or  real  fountain  find? 
Lazy  and  sad  deluding  waters  flow — 
8nch  b  the  picture  in  my  boding  mind  f 

Fine  tales,  indeed,  they  tell 

Of  shades  and  purling  rills, 

Where  our  dead  frithere  dwell 

Beyond  the  western  hills; 
But  when  did  ghost  return  his  state  to  rfiew ; 
Or  who  can  promise  half  the  tale  is  true? 


I  too  must  be  a  fleeting  ghost ! — no 

None,  none  but  shadows  to  those  mansions  go ; 

I  leave  my  woods,  I  leave  the  Huron  shore. 

For  emptier  groves  below  t 

Ye  diarming  solitudes. 

Ye  tall  ascending  woods 
Ye  glaasy  lakes  and  pnltling  streams, 

Whose  aspect  still  was  sweet. 

Whether  ^e  sun  did  greet, 
Or  the  pale  moon  embraced  you  with  her  beams — 

Adieu  to  all! 
To  an,  that  charm'd  me  where  I  stzmy'd. 
The  winding  stream,  the  dark  seiiuester'd  shade; 

Adieu  an  triumphs  here ! 
Adieu  the  mountain*s  lofty  swell, 
Adieu,  thou  little  verdant  hill. 
And  aeaa,  and  stars,  and  skies— farewell. 

For  some  remoter  sphere ! 


Perplex'd  with  doubts,  and  tortured  with  despair, 
Why  80  dfljected  at  diis  hopeless  sleep? 
Nature  at  bat  these  ruins  may  repair. 
When  ftie's  kmg  dream  ia  o'er,  and  ahe  forgete  to 


Borne  real  world  once  more  may  be  assigned. 
Some  new-born  mansion  for  the  immortal  mind! 
Farewell,  sweet  lake ;  farewefl,  surrounding  woods : 
To  other  groves,  through  midnight  glooms,  I  stray. 
Beyond  the  mountaina,  and  beyond  the  foods. 

Beyond  the  Huron  bay ! 
Preparo  the  hollow  tomb,  and  place  ma  low. 
My  trusty  bow  and  arrowa  by  my  side. 
The  cheerful  bottle  and  the  veniaon  store  ; 
For  long  the  journey  »  diat  I  must  go. 
Without  a  partner,  and  without  a  gudde.** 

He  qtoka,  and  bid  the  attending  mounars  weepy 
Then  closed  his  eyes,  and  sank  to  endfess  sleep ! 


THE  INDIAN  BURYING-GROUND. 


Iir  spite  of  att  the  leani*d  have  taid, 
I  still  my  old  opinion  keep; 

The /Mfftire  that  toe  give  the  dead, 
Pointo  out  the  soul's  eternal  sleep. 


Not  so  the  aneiente  of  these  1 
The  Indian,  when  from  life  released. 

Again  is  seated  with  his  friends. 
And  shares  again  the  joyous  f^ast* 

His  imaged  birds,  and  painted  bowl, 
And  venison,  for  a  joumej  diess'd. 

Bespeak  the  nature  of  the  «ml. 
Activity,  that  knows  no  rest. 

His  bow,  for  action  ready  bent. 
And  arrows,  vrith  a  head  of  stone. 

Can  only  mean  that  lifo  is  spent. 
And  not  the  old  ideas  gone. 

Thou,  stranger,  that  shalt  come  this  way. 
No  fraud  upon  the  dead  commit^-* 

Observe  the  swelling  turf,  and  say 
They  do  not  ke,  but  here  they  stl. 

Here  stiU  a  lofty  rode  remains. 

On  which  tiie  curious  eye  mi^  trace 

(Now  vrasted,  half^  by  vrearing  rains) 
The  fancies  of  a  ruder  race. 

Here  StiU  an  aged  elm  aspires. 

Beneath  whose  far-projecting  ahade 

(And  whidi  the  shepherd  stiU  admirea) 
The  children  of  the  forest  play'd ! 

There  oft  a  restless  Indian  queen 

(Pale  Sas&Aa,  with  her  braided  haii) 

Aiul  many  a  barbarous  form  is  seen 
To  chide  the  man  that  lingers  there. 

*  The  North  Amerteati  Indians  bury  their  dead  tn  a 
sfttinf  poeture ;  deeoretlng  tb^  eorpae  wHh  wampum,  the 
Imagee  of  bird*,  quadrupeds,  Jbe.  t  and  (if  that  of  a 
warrior)  with  bows,  arrows,  tomahawks,  and  other 
military  weapons. 
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fij  midnight  moons,  o*er  moistening  dewi, 
In  hftlnt  for  the  chase  amy'd. 

The  hunter  still  the  deer  porsaes, 
The  honter  sjid  the  deer,  a  shade  I 

And  hmg  shall  timorous  frncj  see 
The  painted  chief  and  pointed  spear ; 

And  Reason's  self  shaU  bow  the  knee 
To  shadows  and  dekosions  hera. 


TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  THE  AMERICANS 
WHO  FELL  AT  EUTAW.* 


At  Eataw  Springs  the  Tsliant  died ; 

Their  limbs  with  dost  are  covered  o'er— 
Weep  on,  ye  springs,  your  tearful  tide ; 

How  many  heroes  are  no  more ! 

If,  in  this  wreck  of  ruin,  they 
Can  yet  be  thought  to  claim  the  tear, 

O  smite  your  gentle  breast,  and  say, 
The  friends  of  freedom  slumber  here ! 

Thou  who  shalt  trace  diis  bloody  pUin, 
If  goodness  rules  thy  generous  breast, 

Sigh  for  the  wasted  nural  reign ; 
Sigh  for  the  shepherds,  sunk  to  rest! 

Stranger,  their  humble  graTes  adorn ; 

Tou  too  may  fall,  and  ask  a  tear : 
*Tis  not  tiie  beauty  of  the  mom 

Tliat  pTOTes  the  evening  shall  be  dear. 

They  saw  their  injured  country's  wo ; 

The  flaming  town,  the  wasted  field ; 
Then  msh'd  to  meet  the  insulting  foe ; 

They  took  the  qpear— but  left  the  shield. 

Led  by  the  conquering  genius,  OmxKirx, 
The  Britons  tiiey  compell'd  to  fly : 

None  distant  viewed  the  frital  plain ; 
None  grieved,  in  such  a  cause  to  die. 

But  like  the  Parthians,  fruned  of  old, 
Who,  flying,  still  their  arrows  throw ; 

These  routed  Britons,  fuU  as  bold. 
Retreated,  and  retreating  slew. 

Now  rest  in  peace,  our  patriot  band ; 

Though  frtf  from  Nature's  limits  thrown. 
We  trust  they  find  a  happier  land, 

A  brighter  sunshine  of  their  own. 


TO  AN  OLD  MAN. 

War,  dotaid,  wouldst  thou  longer  groan 
Beneath  a  weight  of  years  and  wo ; 

Thy  youth  b  lost,  thy  pleasures,  flown. 
And  age  proclaims,  **  'Tis  time  to  go." 

•  TIm  Battls  of  Bsuw,  Sooth  OsroUna,  was 
'tr8,1781. 


To  willows  sad  and  weeping  yews 
With  us  awhile,  old  man,  repair. 

Nor  to  the  vault  thy  steps  refuse; 
Thy  constant  home  must  soon  be  thers^ 

To  sommer  suns  and  winter  moons 

Prspara  to  bid  a  long  adieu ; 
Autumnal  seasons  shall  return. 

And  ^Ming  shall  bloom,  but  not  for  you. 

Why  so  perplex'd  with  cares  and  tcnl 
To  rest  upon  this  darksome  road  t 

'TIS  but  a  thin,  a  thirsty  soil, 
A  barren  and  a  bleak  abode. 

Constndn'd  to  dwell  with  pain  and  care, 
These  dregs  of  life  are  bought  too  dear; 

'TIS  better  hi  to  die,  than  bear 
The  torments  of  life*8  closing  year. 

Subjected  to  perpetual  ills, 

A  thousand  deaths  arotmd  us  grow : 
The  frost  the  tender  blossom  kills. 

And  roses  wither  as  they  blow. 

Cold,  nipping  winds  your  fruits  assail ; 

The  blasted  apple  seeks  the  ground ; 
The  peaches  fidl,  the  cherries  frdl ; 

The  grape  receives  a  mortal  wound. 

The  breeze,  that  gently  ought  to  blow. 
Swells  to  a  storm,  and  rends  the  main ; 

7*he  sun,  that  charmed  the  grass  to  grow. 
Turns  hostile,  and  consumes  the  plain ; 

The  mountains  waste,  the  shores  decay. 
Once  purling  streams  are  dead  and  dry — 

•Twas  Nature's  worit — 'tis  Nature's  play. 
And  Nature  says,  that  all  must  die. 

Yon  flaming  lamp,  the  source  of  fight. 
In  chaos  dork  may  shroud  his  beam, 

And  leave  the  world  to  mother  Night, 
A  fiunoe,  a  phantom,  or  a  dream. 

What  now  is  young,  must  soon  be  old : 
Whate'er  we  love,  we  soon  must  leave : 

'TIS  now  too  hot,  'tis  now  too  cold — 
To  live,  is  nothing  but  to  grieve. 

How  bright  the  mom  her  course  begun  I 
No  mists  bedimm'd  tiie  solar  sphere ; 

Tlie  clouds  arise — they  shade  the  sun. 
For  nothing  can  be  constant  here. 

Now  hope  the  longing  soul  employs. 

In  expectation  we  are  bless'd ; 
But  soon  the  airy  phantom  flies. 

For,  lo !  the  treasure  is  possess'd. 

Those  monarchs  proud,  that  havoc  spread, 
(While  pensive  Rkasoit  dropt  a  tear,) 

Those  monarchs  have  to  darkness  fled. 
And  ruin  bounds  their  mad  career. 

The  grandeur  of  this  earthly  round. 
Where  folly  would  forever  stay. 

Is  but  a  name,  is  but  a  sound — 
Mere  cmpCiiiess  and  vanity. 
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GKne  me  tfie  atani  giTe  me  the  dues» 
Give  me  tiie  hesren'e  remoteet  ephere, 

Abore  these  gloomy  scenes  lo  rise 
Of  desokHon  and  despair. 

Thoee  nathre  fires,  that  warm'd  the  mind. 
Now  langiuid  gnmn,  too  dimly  glow, 

Joy  has  to  grief  the  heart  jrarign'd. 
And  love,  itad^  is  changed  to  wow 

The  joys  of  vrine  are  all  yon  boast, 

These,  for  a  moment,  damp  your  pain ; 

The  gieam  is  o*er,  the  charm  is  lostp— 
And  darkness  cloods  the  soul  again. 

Then  seek  no  more  for  bliss  below, 
Where  real  bEss  can  ne'er  be  fonnd  ; 

Aspire  where  sweeter  blossoms  blow. 
And  fiurer  flower»  bedeck  the  gronnd ; 

Where  plants  of  life  the  plains  inTCst, 
And  green  eternal  crowns  the  year : — 

The  littib  god,  that  warms  the  breast. 
Is  weary  of  his  mansion  here. 

Like  Phoepher,  sent  before  the  day, 
His  hei^t  meridian  to  regain. 

The  dawn  arrives — he  most  not  stay 
To  shirer  on  a  froaeii  plain. 

Life's  journey  past,  fbr  fkte  prepare^— 
TU  but  the  freedom  of  the  mind ; 

Jove  made  us  mortal — ^his  we  are. 
To  Jove  be  all  our  cares  lesign'd. 


COLUMBUS  TO  FERDINAND.* 

Illusteious  monarch  of  Iberia's  soil. 
Too  long  I  wait  permission  to  depart ; 

Sick  of  delays,  I  beg  thy  listening  ear — 
Shine  fortii  the  patron  and  the  prince  of  art 

While  yet  Cohunbos  breathes  the  vital  air, 
Grant  his  request  to  pass  the  western  main : 

Reserve  this  glory  for  thy  native  soil. 

And,  what  must  please  thee  more,  for  tiiy  own 
reign. 

Of  diis  huge  globe,  how  small  a  part  we  know — 
Does  heaven  their  worlds  to  western  suns  deny  1 

How  disproportion'd  to  the  mighty  deep 
The  lands  that  yet  in  human  prospect  lie ! 

Does  Cynthia,  when  to  western  skies  arrived, 
Spend  her  moist  beam  upon  the  barren  main, 

And  ne'er  illume  with  midnight  splendour,  she. 
The  natives  dandng  on  the  lightsome  careen  1 

Should  the  vast  circuit  of  the  world  contain 
Such  wastes  of  ocean  and  such  scanty  land  1 

'TIS  reason's  voice  that  bids  me  think  not  so ; 
I  think  more  nobly  of  the  Almighty  hand. 


*  Colanbiu  was  a  considerable  namber  of  years  en- 
gaged In  ioUeitInf  the  court  of  Bpein  to  fit  him  out.  In 
order  to  discover  a  new  continent,  which  he  imagined  to 
exist  somewhere  in  the  western  parts  of  the  ocean. 
During  his  negotiations,  be  is  here  supposed  to  address 
King  Ferdinand  in  the  above  sUnxas. 


Does  yon  &ir  lamp  traee  half  the  circle  roand 
To  lifi^t  mere  waves  and  monsters  of  the  seas  t 

No ;  be  there  most,  beyond  the  billowy  waste, 
Islands,  and  men,  and  animals,  and  trees. 

An  unremitttag  iame  oy  breast  inspina 
To  seek  new  hods  anud  ^  banea  waves, 

Where,  (ailing  km,  ^  source  of  day  descends, 
And  tiie  bhw  sea  his  evening  visage  lav«s. 

Hear,  in  his  tragic  lay,  Cordova's  sage  :* 

«  77^  time  may  come,  when  numerous  years 
are  past. 

When  ocean  unH  unloose  the  bands  of  things, 
And  an  unbounded  region  rise  at  last ; 

And  Typhis  may  disclose  the  mighty  land. 
Far,  far  away,  where  none  have  roved  before  / 

Nor  will  the  worlds  remotest  region  be 
GibraUar^M  rock,  or  Thulk's  savage  shoKC^ 

Fired  at  the  theme,  I  languish  to  depart; 

Supply  the  bark,  and  bid  Columbos  sail ; 
He  fears  no  storms  upon  the  untravell'd  deep ; 

Reason  shall  steer,  and  skill  disarm  the  gale. 


Nor  does  he  dread  to  miss  ^  intended  course. 
Though  far  from  land  the  reeling  galley  stray, 

And  skies  above,  and  gulfy  seas  below, 
Be  the  sole  objects  seen  for  many  a  day. 

Think  not  that  Nature  has  unveiTd  in  vain 
The  m3rstic  magnet  to  the  mortal  eye : 

So  late  have  we  the  guiding  needle  plann'd, 
Only  to  sail  beneath  our  native  sky  1 

Ere  this  was  known,  the  ruling  power  «if  all 
Form'd  for  our  use  an  ocean  in  the  landy 

Its  breads  so  small,  we  could  not  wander  long. 
Nor  long  be  absent  from  the  neighbouring  strand. 

Short  was  the  course,  and  guided  by  the  stars, 
But  stars  no  more  must  point  our  daring  way ; 

The  Bear  shall  sink,  and  every  guard  be  drowned, 
And  great  Arcturus  scarce  escape  the  sea, 

WhMi  SQVthwaid  we  shall  steer O  grant  my 

wish. 

Supply  the  bark,  and  bid  Columbus  sail. 
He  dreids  no  tempests  on  the  untravell'd  deep, 

Reason  shall  steer,  and  skiU  disarm  the  gale. 


THE  WILD  HONEYSUCKLE. 


FAia  fiower,  that  dost  so  comely  grow, 

Hid  in  this  silent,  dull  retreat, 
Untouch'd  thy  honey'd  blossoms  blow, 
Unseen  thy  little  branches  g^eet : 
No  roving  foot  shall  crush  thee  here, 
No  busy  hand  provoke  a  tear. 

•  Beneca,  the  poet,  a  native  of  Cordova  in  Spain : 
**  FerninU  mimit  stewU  tmit,  * 
fiuikmt  •CMUM  vinemU  rentm 
Laaut,  tt  ingtni  paUat  t$Uiu, 
7)fphiapu  novo*  ieUgat  orheo  ; 
Xu  sU  Urrio  mltima  TkmU.*' 

Seneca,  Med.,  act  ill.,  v.  375. 
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By  Nfttiire*f  self  in  white  airay'd. 

She  bade  thee  shun  the  vulgar  eye, 
And  pbuited  here  the  guardian  shade, 
And  sent  soft  waters  murmuring  by ; 
Thus  quietly  thy  summer  goes, 
Thy  days  declining  to  repose. 

8mk  with  those  charms,  that  must  decay, 

I  griere  to  see  your  future  doom ; 
They  died — nor  were  those  flowers  more  gay, 
The  flowers  that  did  in  Eden  bloom ; 
Unpttying  frosts  and  Autumn's  power 
Shall  leaye  no  Testige  of  this  flower. 

From  morning  suns  and  evening  dews 

At  first  thy  tittle  being  came : 
If  nothing  once,  you  nothing  lose. 
For  when  you  die  you  are  the  same ; 
The  space  between  is  but  an  hour. 
The  £rail  duration  of  a  flower. 


HUMAN  FRAILTY. 

DiSASTins  on  diusters  grow, 

And  those  which  are  not  sent  we  make; 
The  good  we  rarely  find  below, 

Or,  in  the  seaich,  the  road  mistake. 

The  object  of  our  fancied  joys 
With  eager  eye  we  keep  in  view : 

Possession,  when  acquired,  destroys 
The  object,  and  the  passion  too. 

The  hat  that  hid  Belinda's  hair 
Was  once  the  darling  of  her  eye ; 

'TIS  now  disnuss'd,  she  knows  not  where ; 
Is  laid  amde,  she  knows  not  why. 

Life  is  to  most  a  nauseous  pill, 
A  treat  for  which  they  dearly  pay : 

Let's  take  the  good,  avoid  the  ill. 
Discharge  the  debt,  and  walk  $mwy» 


THE  PROSPECT  OF  PEACE. 

Tbou6h  dad  in  winter's  gloomy  diess 

All  Nature's  works  appear, 
Tet  other  prospects  rise  to  Uess 

The  new  returning  year : 
The  active  sail  again  is  seen 

To  greet  our  western  shore, 
Qbj  plenty  smiles,  with  brow  serene, 

And  wars  distract  no  more. 

No  more  the  vales,  no  more  the  plains 

An  inn  harvest  yield ; 
Peace  guards  our  doors,  impels  our 

To  tiU  the  grateful  field: 


From  distant  dimes,  no  hmger  foes, 

(Their  years  of  nuseiy  past,) 
Nations  arrive,  to  find  repose 

In  these  domains  at  IbjSiL 

And,  if  a  more  delightfhl  scene 

Attracts  the  mortal  eye, 
Where  doudf  nor  darkness  intervene. 

Behold,  aspiring  hi^, 
•  On  fi^edom's  soil  those  fabrics  plann'd. 

On  virtue's  basis  laid. 
That  make  secure  our  native  land. 

And  prove  our  toils  repaid. 

Ambitious  aims  and  pride  severe. 

Would  you  at  distance  keep, 
What  wanderer  would  not  tarry  here. 

Here  charm  his  cares  to  sleep  1 
O,  still  may  health  her  bahny  wings 

0|er  these  £ur  fields  expand. 
While  commerce  from  all  dimatfif  brings 

The  products  of  each  land. 

Through  toiling  care  and  lenglhen'd  views. 

That  share  alike  our  span. 
Gay,  smiling  hope  her  heaven  pursves. 

The  eternal  friend  of  man : 
The  darimess  of  the  days  to  come 

She  brightens  with  her  ray. 
And  smiles  o'er  Nature's  gaping  tomb, 

When  sickening  to  decay ! 


TO  A  NIGHT-FLY,  APPROACHING  A 
CANDLE. 


Attbacted  by  tiie  taper's  rays. 
How  cardessly  yon  come  to  gaze 
On  what  absorbs  yon  in  its  blaie ! 

O  fly !  I  bid  you  have  a  care : 
Yon  do  not  heed  the  danger  near — 
This  light,  to  you  a  blasng  star. 

Already  you  have  soorch'd  your  wings : 
What  courage,  or  what  folly  brings 
You,  hovering  near  such  blazing  things  t 

Ah,  me !  you  touch  this  tittle  sun — 
One  circuit  more,  and  all  is  done ! — 
Now  to  the  furnace  you  are  gone ! — 

Thus  folly,  with  ambition  join'd. 
Attracts  ihe  insects  of  mankind, 
And  sways  the  superficial  mind : 

Thus,  power  has  charms  which  all  admire. 
But  duigerous  is  that  central  fir»— 
If  yon  are  wise,  in  time  retire. 
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(BonlTMl   DWUUJ 


JoHir  Trumbit&l,  LL.D^  the  author  of  «<  McFin-  ! 
gal/'  was  bom  in  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  on 
the  twenty-fourth  day  of  April,  1750.  His  &ther 
was  a  Congregational  clergyman,  and  for  many 
yean  one  of  the  trustees  of  Yale  College.  He 
early  instructed  his  son  in  the  elementary  branches 
of  education,  and  was  induced  by  the  extraordinary 
vigour  of  his  intellect,  and  hif  unremitted  devotion 
to  study,  to  give  him  lessons  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages  before  he  was  six  years  old.  At 
the  age  of  seven,  after  a  careful  examination, 
young  Trumbull  was  declared  to  be  sufficiently 
advanced  to  merit  admission  into  Yale  College. 
On  account  of  his  extreme  youth,  however,  at  that 
time,  and  his  subsequent  ill  health,  he  wb«  not 
sent  to  reside  at  New  Haven  until  1763,  when 
he  was  in  his  thirteenth  year.  His  college  life 
was  a  continued  series  of  successes.  His  superior 
genius,  attainments  and  industry  enabled  him  in 
every  trial  to  surpass  his  competitors  for  academic 
honours ;  and  such  of  his  collegiate  exercises  as 
have  been  printed  evince  a  discipline  of  thought 
and  style  rarely  discernible  in  more  advanced  years, 
and  after  greater  opportunities  of  improvement 
He  was  graduated  in  1767,  but  remained  in  the 
college  three  years  longer,  devoting  his  atlentioa 
principally  to  the  study  of  polite  letters.  In  this 
period  he  became  acquainted  with  Dwiobt,  then 
a  member  of  one  of  the  younger  classes,  who  had 
attracted  connderable  attenti(m  by  translating  in 
a  very  creditable  manner  two  of  the  finest  o^  of 
Horace,  and  contracted  with  him  a  lasting  friend- 
ship. On  the  resignation  of  two  of  the  tutors  in 
the  college  in  1771,  Tbumbctll  and  Dwisbt 
were  elected  to  fill  the  vacancies,  and  exerted  all 
their  energies  for  several  years  to  introduce  an  im- 
proved course  of  study  and  system  of  discipline 
into  the  seminary.  At  this  period  the  ancient 
languages,  sdiolastic  theology,  logic,  and  mathe- 
matics were  dignified  with  the  title  of  « solid 
learning,"  and  the  study  of  belles  lettres  was  de- 
cried as  useless  and  an  unjustifiable  waste  of  time. 
The  two  friends  were  exposed  to  a  torrent  of  cen- 
sure and  ridicule,  but  they  perwvered,  and  in  the 
end  'were  successful.  Tbumbull  wrote  many 
humorous  prose  and  poetical  essays  while  he  was 
a  tutor,  which  were  published  in  the  gazettes  of 
Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  and  with  D  wioht 
produced  a  series  in  the  manner  of  the  «  Spectator," 
which  extended  to  more  than  forty  numbers.  The 
«  Progress  of  Dulness**  was  published  in  1 772.  It 
is  the  most  finished  of  Tbum bull's  poems,  and 
was  hardly  less  serviceable  to  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion than  **  McFingal"  was  to  that  of  liberty.  The 
puerile  absurdity  of  regarding  a  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  and  Hebrew  languages  as  of  more  import- 
ance to  a  clergyman  than  the  most  perfect  ao- 


qnajntamnfr  with  ibetorio  and  beDes  letties,  tiMO 
obtained  more  generally  than  now,  and  dunces 
had  but  to  remain  four  yean  in  the  neig^ibourhood 
of  a  university  to  be  admitted  to  the  feUowship 
of  scholars  and  the  ministera  of  religion.  In  the 
satire,  Tox  Bbaiblbss,  a  country  down,  too 
indolent  to  follow  tiie  pbogh,  is  sent  by  his  weak- 
minded  parents  to  college,  where  a  degree  is 
gained  by  residence,  and  soon  afler  appeara  as  a 
fiill-wigged  parson,  hatf-fiuiatic,  half-fool,  to  do  his 
share  toward  bringing  Christisjiity  into  contempt 
Another  principal  perM>n  is  Dick  Haibbbaib,  an 
impudent  fop,  who  is  made  a  master  of  arts  in  the 
same  way ;  and  in  the  third  part  is  introduced  a 
character  of  the  same  description,  belonging  to  the 
other  sex. 

During  the  last  years  of  his  residence  at  Cdlege, 
Tbumbull  paid  as  much  attention  as  his  other 
avocations  would  permit  to  the  study  of  the  law, 
and  in  1778  lengned  his  tutorship  and  was  ad^ 
mitted  to  the  bar  of  Connecticut-  He  did  not 
seek  business  in  the  courts,  however,  but  went 
immediately  to  Boston,  and  entered  as  a  student 
the  oGce  of  Johb  Adams,  afterward  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  at  that  time  an  eminent 
advocate  and  counsellor.  He  was  now  in  the 
focus  of  American  politics.  The  controversy 
with  Great  Britain  was  rapidly  approaching  a 
crisis,  and  he  entered  with  characteristic  ardour 
into  all  the  discussions  of  the  time,  employing  his 
leisure  hours  in  writing  for  the  gazettes  and  in 
partisan  correspondence.  In  1774,  he  published 
anonymously  his  <*  Essay  on  the  Times,*'  and 
soon  after  returned  to  New  Haven,  and  with  the 
most  flattering  prospects  commenced  the  practice 
of  hb  profession. 

The  first  gun  of  the  revoluUoii  echoed  along  the 
continent  in  the  following  year,  and  private  pur- 
suits were  abandoned  in  the  general  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  Hbcrty.  Tbumbull  wrote  the  first 
part  of  •«McFingal,"  which  was  immediately 
printed  in  Philadelphia,  where  the  Congress  was 
then  in  session,  and  soon  after  republished  in 
numerous  editions  in  different  parts  of  this  country 
and  in  England.  It  was  not  finished  until  1783, 
when  it  was  issued  complete  in  three  cantos  at 
Hartford,  to  which  place  Tbumbull  had  removed 
in  the  preceding  year. 

*<McFingal"  is  in  the  Hudibrastic  vein,  and 
much  the  best  imitation  of  the  great  satire  of 
BuTLSB  that  has  been  written.  The  hero  is  a 
Scotish  justice  of  the  peace  residing  in  the  vicinity 
of  Boston  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution,  and 
the  first  two  cantos  are  principally  occupied  with 
a  discussion  between  him  and  one  Honorius  on 
the  course  of  the  British  government,  in  which 
McFiKOAL,  an  unjrielding  loyalist,  endeavours  to 
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make  proselytes,  wlale  all  his  arguments  are 
directed  against  b'F"^*^-  His  zeal  and  his  logic 
are  tog^her  irresistihiy  ludicrous,  bat  there  is^  no- 
thing tn  the  character  unnatural,  as  it  is  common 
for  men  who  read  more  than  they  think,  or  attempt 
to  discuss  questions  they  do  not  understand,  to 
use  arguments  which  lefiUe  the  positions  they  wish 
to  defiraid.  The  meeting  ends  with  a  not,  in  which 
McFiirsAL  is  seized,  tried  by  the  mob,  con- 
victed •£  violent  toxyism,  and  tarred  and  feathered. 
On  being  set  at  liberty,  he  assembles  his  friends 
anmnd  him  in  his  cellar,  and  harangues  them 
until  they  are  dispersed  by  the  whigs,  when  he 
escapes  to  Boston,  and  the  poem  closes.  These 
are  all  the  important  incidents  of  the  story,  yet 
it  is  never  tedious,  and  few  commence  reading 
it  who  do  net  follow  it  to  the  end  and  regret  its 
terminatioB.  Throughout  the  three  cantos  the 
wit  is  never  separated  from  the  character  of  the 
hero. 

After  the  removal  of  Tbvmbvll  to  Hartford  a 
social  tilub  was  establiriied  in  that  city,  of  which 
Babxaw,  Colonel  HvxPHam,  Doctor  Lkmuki 
HopKiKS,  and  our  author,  were  members.  Thqr 
produced  numerous  essays  on  literary,  moral,  and 
political  subjects,  none  of  whidi  attracted  more 
applause  ihin  a  series  of  papers  in  imitation  of 
the  «  RoUiad,"  (a  popular  English  work,  ascribed 
to  Fox,  Shbhtdah,  and  thdr  associattes,)  entitled 
**  American  Antiquitiei^  and  «  Extracts  from  the 
Asarehiad,'*  origbiaBy  prioted  in  the  New  Haven 


Gazette  for  1786  and  1787.  These  papers  have 
never  been  collected,  but  they  were  republished 
fit>m  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  in  the 
pertodicab  of  the  time,  and  were  supposed  to  have 
had  considerable  influence  on  public  taste  and 
opiaioas,  and  by  the  boklness  of  tiirar  satbre  to 
have  kept  in  ab^ance  the  leaders  of  political  dia- 
organization  and  infidel  philosophy.  Trumbuu. 
also  aided  Bablow  in  the  preparation  of  his  edi- 
tion of  Watts's  version  of  the  Psalms,  and  wrote 
several  of  the  paraphrases  in  that  work  which 
have  been  generally  attributed  to  the  author  of 
"The  Columbiad.** 

Tbuxbull  was  a  popular  lawyer,  and  was  ap- 
pointed to  various  honourable  offices  by  the  people 
and  the  government  From  1795,  in  consequence 
of  iH  health,  he  declined  all  public  employment, 
and  was  for  several  years  an  invalid.  At  length, 
recovering  his  customary  vigour,  in  ^800  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  legislature,  and  in  the 
year  following  a  judge  of  the  Superior  Court 
In  1808  he  was  appointed  a  judge  of  Ae  Supreme 
Court  of  Errors,  and  held  the  office  until  1810, 
when  he  finally  retired  finom  public  life.  His 
poems  wcte  collected  and  published  in  1820, 
and  in  1825  he  removed  to  Detroit,  where  his 
daughter,  the  wife  of  the  Honourable  William 
Woodbbisge,  now  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Senate  for  Michigan,  was  residing,  and 
died  there  in  May,  1881,  in  the  eighty-first  year 
of  his  age. 
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ODE  TO  SLEEP. 


L 


Coxs,  gentle  Sleep  1 
Balm  of  my  waunds  and  softener  of  my  woe^ 
And  lull  my  weary  heart  in  sweet  repose, 
And  bid  my  saddenM  soul  forget  to  weep, 
And  close  the  teax^  eye ; 
While  dewy  eve,  with  solemn  sweep. 
Hath  drawn  her  fleecy  mantle  o*er  the  ^y. 

And  chased  afar,  adown  the  ethereal  way. 
The  din  of  bustling  care  and  gaudy  eye  of  day. 

IL 

Come,  but  thy  leaden  sceptre  leave, 
Thy  opiate  rod,  thy  poppies  pale, 
Difp'd  in  the  torpid  fount  of  Lethe's  stream. 
That  shroud  with  night  each  intellectual  beam. 
And  ^neneh  the  immortal  fire,  in  deep  Oblivion's 


Tet  draw  the  thick,  impervious  veil 
O'er  all  the  scenes  of  tasted  wo ; 
Command  each  cypress  shade  to  flee ; 
Between  this  toil-wom  world  and  mo 
Display  thy  curtain  broad,  and  hide  the  realms  be- 
low. 


in. 

Descend,  and,  graceful,  in  thy  hand, 

With  thee  bring  thy  magic  wand, 

And  thy  pencil,  taught  to  glow 

In  an  the  hues  of  Iris'  bow. 

And  call  thy  bright,  aerial  train. 
Each  fiury  form  and  visionary  ^hade. 

That  in  the  Elysian  land  of  dreams, 

The  flower-enwoven  banks  along. 
Or  bowery  maae,  that  shades  the  purple  streams, 
Where  gales  of  fragranoe  breathe  the  enamour'd 
In  more  than  mortal  charms  array'd,    [aong, 
People  the  airy  vales  and  vovel  im  thy  reign. 

IV. 

But  drive  a£Eur  the  haggard  crew, 
That  haunt  the  guih-enciimson'd  bed, 

Or  dim  befove  the  fivimed  view 
Stalk  with  slow  and  sullen  tread ; 

While  furies,  wiA  infinnal  glare. 
Wave  their  pale  torches  through  the  troubled  air ; 

And  deep  from  Darktiess'  inmost  womb, 
Sad  gTsans  dispait  the  icy  tomb. 

And  bid  the  sheeted  speotre  rise, 
Mid  shrieks  and  fiery  shs^  and  deadly  fantaaiea. 

*  Bee  a  Bote  ob  ttils  subjeet  appended  to  the  Ufe  of 
Bablow  la  this  volaaie. 
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V. 

Come  and  loose  the  mortal  chain. 

That  binds  to  doga  of  day  the  ethereal  wing ; 
And  give  the  aatoniih'd  aoul  to  rore, 
Where  never  sunbeam  stretdiM  its  wide  domain; 
And  hail  her  kindred  forms  above, 
In  fields  of  uncreated  spring, 
Aloft  where  realms  of  endless  glcny  rise, 
And  rapture  paints  in  gold  the  landacape  of  the 
skies. 

VI. 

Then  through  the  liquid  fields  well  climb, 

Where  Plato  treads  empyreal  air, 
Where  daring  Homer  sits  sublime, 

And  Pindar  rolls  hia  fiery  car ; 
Above  the  cloud^ncircled  hills. 

Where  high  Pamaasna  lifts  hie  airy  head. 
And  Helicon's  melodious  rills 
Flow  gently  through  the  warbling  glade ; 
And  all  the  Nine,  in  deathless  ch(Nr  combined. 
Dissolve  in  harmony  the  enraptured  mind. 
And  every  bard,  that  tuned  the  immortal  lay, 
Basks  in  the  ethereal  Uaxe,  and  drinks  celestial 
day. 

m 

Or  caU  to  my  transported  eyes 

Hi^ypier  scenes,  finr  lovers  made ; 
Bid  the  twilight  grove  arise, 

Leadhthe  rivulet  through  the  glide. 
In  some  flowering  aibour  laid. 
Where  opening  roses  taste  the  honey'd  dew. 

And  plumy  songsters  card  through  the  ahade. 
Recall  my  long^ost  wishes  to  my  view. 
Bid  Time*8  inverted  glass  return 

The  scenes  of  bliss,  with  hope  elate. 
And  hail  the  once  expected  mom. 

And  burst  the  iron  bands  of  fiUe 
Graced  with  all  her  virgin  charms, 

Attractive  smiles  and  past,  responsive  flame. 
Restore  my  •••••  to  my  arms, 

Just  to  her  vows  and  &ithful  to  her  fimie. 

VTII. 

Hymen*s  torch,  with  hallow'd  firs^ 

Rising  beams  the  anspidous  ray. 
Wake  the  dance,  the  festive  lyre 

Warbling  sweet  the  nuptial  lay ; 
Gay  with  beauties,  once  alluring, 

Bid  the  bright  enchantress  move, 
Eyes  that  languish,  smiles  of  rapture. 

And  the  rosy  blush  of  love. 
On  her  glowing  breast  reclining, 

Mid  £at  paradise  of  charms, 
Every  blooming  grace  combining. 

Yielded  to  my  drcling  arms, 
I  clasp  the  fair,  and,  kindling  at  the  view. 
Press  to  my  heart  the  dear  deceit,  and  think  the 
transpoft  true. 

IX. 

Hence,  fSUse,  ddusive  dreams, 
Fantastic  hopes  and  mortal  passioiis  vain 


Ascend,  my  soul,  to  nobler  themes 
Of  happier  import  and  subllmer  strain. 
Rising  firom  diis  sphere  of  night. 
Pierce  yon  blue  vault,  ingemm'd  with  golden  fires ; 

Beyond  where  Satam's  languid  car  retires. 
Or  Sirius  keen  outvies  the  solar  ray, 
To  worlds  from  every  dross  terrene  refined. 
Realms  of  the  pure,  ethereal  mind. 
Warm  with  the  radiance  of  unchanging  day : 
Where  cherub-forms  and  essences  of  ^ght, 
VTi^  holy  song  and  heavenly  rite. 
From  rainbow  clouda  their  strains  inunortal  poor; 
An  earthly  guest,  in  converse  high. 
Explore  the  wonders  of  the  sky. 
From  orb  to  orb  with  guides  celestial  soar, 
And  take,  through  heaven*s  wide  round,  the  uni- 
versal tour; 


And  find  that  mansion  of  tiie  blest. 
Where;  rising  ceaseless  from  diis  lethal  stage. 
Heaven's  &vourite  sons,  from  earthly  chains  re- 
leased. 
In  happier  Eden  pass  the  eternal  age. 

The  newbrnn  soul  beholds  the  angefic  het 
Of  holy  sires,  that  throng  the  blissful  plain. 

Or  meets  his  consort's  loved  embrace. 
Or  dai^  the  son,  so  lost,  so  moum'd  in  vain. 
There,  chaim'd  with  each  endearing  wile. 
Maternal  fondness  greets  her  infant's  smile ; 
Long^eever'd  friends,  in  transport  doubly  dear. 
Unite  and  join  the  interminable  train — 

And,  hark !  a  well-known  voice  I  hear 
I  spy  my  sainted  friend!  I  meet  my  Hows*  again ! 

XL 

Hail,  sacred  shade !  for  not  to  dust  oonsign'd. 
Lost  in  the  grave,  thine  ardent  spirit  lies. 

Nor  fidl'd  that  warm  benevolence  of  mind 
To  claim  the  birthright  of  its  native  dries. 
What  radiant  glory  and  celestial  grace, 
Immortd  meed  of  piety  and  praise ! 
Come  to  my  vidona,  friendly  shade, 
'Gainst  all  assaults  my  vn^waid  weakness  arm. 
Raise  my  low  tiioughts,  my  nobler  wuhes  aid. 
When  pasdons  rage,  or  vain  aUurements  charm ; 

The  pomp  of  learning  and  the  boast  of  art. 
The  glow,  that  fires  in  genius'  boundless  range. 
The  pride,  that  vrings  the  keen,  satiric  dart. 
And  hails  the  triumph  of  revenge. 
Teach  me,  like  thee,  to  feel  and  know 
Our  humble  station  in  this  vde  of  wo, 
Twilight  of  life,  illumed  with  feeble  ray, 
The  infant  dawning  of  eterad  day ; 
With  heart  expandve,  through  this  scene  improve 
The  soetd  soul  of  harmony  and  love ; 
To  heavenly  hopes  done  aspire  and  prise        jf 
The  virtue,  knowledge,  bliss,  and  glory  of  the    |; 
skies.  t| 


*  Rev.  JosBPH  Hows,  pastor  of  a  church  hi  Boston  ; 
time  a  fellow4ator  with  the  author  at  Yale  Collefe. 
He  died  In  1779.  The  concluifon  of  the  ode  wai  varied; 
by  insertlBf  this  tribute  of  affectioa. 
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THE  COUNTRY  CLOWN.* 

Beks  in  distant  woods,  the  clown 
Brings  all  his  country  airs  to  town ; 
The  odd  address,  with  awkward  gnice» 
That  bows  with  all-everted  face ; 
The  half-heard  compliments,  whoee  note 
Is  swallowed  in  the  trembling  throat; 
The  stiflen'd  gait,  the  drawling  tone, 
By  which  hb  native  place  is  known ; 
The  blush,  that  looks,  by  vast  degrees. 
Too  much  like  modesty  to  please ; 
The  proud  displays  of  awkward  dress. 
That  an  the  country  fop  express : 
The  suit  right  gay,  though  much  belated, 
Whoee  fashion 's  superannuated ; 
The  watch,  depending  far  in  state. 
Whose  iron  chiun  mig^t  form  a  grata 
The  silver  buckle,  dread  to  view, 
O'crdiadowing  all  the  clumsy  shoe; 
The  white-gloved  hand,  that  tries  to  peep 
From  ruflle,  full  ^rt  inches  deep ; 
With  fifty  odd  aflairs  beside. 
The  foppishness  of  country  pride. 

Poor  Dick  !  though  first  thy  airs  provoke 
The  obstreperous  kngh  and  soomful  joke. 
Doom*d  all  the  ridicule  to  stand. 
While  each  gay  dunce  shall  lend  a  hand ; 
Yet  let  not  scorn  dismay  thy  hope 
To  diine  a  witling  and  a  fop. 
Blest  impudence  the  prize  Aall  gain. 
And  bid  thee  sigh  no  more  in  vain. 
Thy  varied  dress  shall  quickly  show 
At  once  the  spendthrift  and  the  bean. 
With  pert  address  and  noisy  tongue, 
lliat  scorns  the  fear  of  prating  wrong 
IMongst  listening  coxcombs  shalt  thou  shine, 
And  every  voice  shall  echo  thine. 


THE  FOP.t 

How  Meet  the  brainlcM  fop,  whoee  praise 
Is  doom*d  to  grace  these  happy  days. 
When  weU-bied  vice  can  genius  teach. 
And  fiune  is  placed  in  folly's  reach ; 
Impertinence  all  tastes  can  hit. 
And  every  rascal  is  a  wit 
The  lowest  dunce,  without  despairing. 
May  learn  the  true  sublime  of  swearing; 
Learn  the  nice  art  of  jests  obscene. 
While  ladies  wonder  what  tiiey  mean ; 
The  heroism  of  braxen  lungs. 
The  rhetoric  of  eternal  tongues ; 
While  whim  usurps  the  name  of  spirit. 
And  impudence  takes  jAbob  of  merit. 
And  every  money'd  down  and  dunce 
Coomieiioes  gentleman  at  once. 

For  now,  by  easy  rules  of  trade, 
Mechanic  gentlemen  are  made  I 
From  handicrafts  of  &shion  bom ; 
Thoae  very  arts  so  much  theb  scorn. 


To  tailorB  half  themselves  they  owe, 
Who  make  the  clothes  that  make  the  1 

Lo !  firom  the  seats,  where,  fops  to  bless, 
Leam'd  artists  fix  the  forms  of  dress» 
And  sit  in  consultation  grave 
On  folded  skirt,  or  straiten*d  sleeve. 
The  coxcomb  trips  with  sprightly  hasten 
In  all  the  flush  of  modem  taste ; 
Oft  turning,  if  the  day  be  fair, 
To  view  his  shadow's  graceful  air ; 
Well  pleased,  with  eager  eye  runs  o'er 
The  laced  suit  glittering  gay  before  ;* 
The  ruffle,  where  firom  open*d  vest 
The  rabied  brooch  adorns  the  breast ; 
The  coat,  with  lengthening  waist  behind. 
Whose  short  ddrts  dangle  in  the  wind ; 
The  modish  hat,  whoee  breadth  contains 
The  measure  of  its  owner's  brains ; 
Tlie  stockings  gay,  with  various  hoes ; 
The  little  toe-encircling  shoes ; 
The  cane,  on  whose  carved  top  is  shown 
A  head,  just  emblem  of  his  own ; 
While,  wrapp'd  in  self,  vrith  lofty  stride. 
His  little  heart  elate  with  pride, 
He  stmts  in  all  the  joys  of  show 
That  tailors  give,  or  beaux  can  know. 

And  who  for  beauty  need  repine. 
That's  sold  at  every  barber^s  sign ; 
Nor  lies  in  features  or  complexion, 
But  curis  disposed  in  meet  direction, 
With  strong  pomatum's  grateful  odour. 
And  quantum  auffieit  of  powder  1 
These  charms  can  shed  a  sprightly  grace 
0*er  the  dull  eye  and  clumsy  face ; 
While  the  trim  dancing-master's  art 
Shall  gestures,  tripe,  and  bows  impart. 
Give  the  gay  piece  its  final  touches 
And  lend  those  airs,  would  lure  a  duchess. 

Thus  shines  the  form,  nor  aught  behind. 
The  gifts  that  deck  the  coxcomb's  mind ; 
Then  hear  the  daring  muse  disclose 
The  sense  and  piety  of  beaux. 

To  grace  his  speech,  let  France  bestow 
A  set  of  compliments  for  show. 
Land  of  politeness !  that  afibrds 
The  treasure  of  new-fiingled  vrords, 
And  endless  quantities  disburses 
Of  bows  and  compliments  and  curses ; 
The  soft  address,  vrith  urs  so  sweet. 
That  cringes  at  the  ladies'  feet ; 
The  pert,  vivacious,  play-house  style. 
That  wakes  the  gay  assembly's  smile ; 
Jests  that  his  brother  beaux  may  hit. 
And  pass  with  young  coquettes  for  wit. 
And  prized  by  fops  of  trae  discerning, 
Outfiuse  the  pedantry  of  learning. 
Yet  learning  too  shall  lend  its  aid 
To  fill  the  coxcomb's  spongy  head ; 
And  studious  oft  he  shall  peruse 
The  labours  of  the  modem  muse. 
From  endless  loads  of  novels  gain 
Soft,  simpering  tales  of  amorous  pain, 
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With  dooUe  inn«ningi»  neat  and  handy, 
From  RocHKSTxm  and  TmiarmAM  Skaitst.* 
The  bkmdeiing  aid  of  weak  reriewi, 
That  forge  the  fetten  of  the  moae, 
Shall  giye  him  ain  of  critidaiDg 
On  &alta  of  hooka,  he  ne'er  aet  eyes  on. 
The  mf^gttiw>f  ahall  teach  the  fiuhioo. 
And  commonplace  of  convemtion. 
And  where  hu  knowledge  fiula,  afford 
The  aid  of  many  a  sounding  word. 

Then,  lest  religion  he  should  need, , 
Of  pious  HuMi  he*ll  learn  his  creed. 
By  strongest  demonstration  shown, 
Bvince  that  nothing  can  be  known ; 
Take  arguments,  unvex'd  by  doubt, 
On  VoLTAiEK^s  trust,  or  go  without; 
'Oainst  Scripture  rail  in  modern  lore. 
As  thousand  fools  have  railM  before ; 
Or  pleased  a  nicer  art  dii^y 
To  expound  its  doctrines  all  away, 
Suit  it  to  modern  tastes  and  &shions 
By  various  notes  and  emendations ; 
The  rales  the  ten  commands  contain. 
With  new  provisos  weU  explain ; 
Prove  all  religion  was  but  fashion, 
Beneath  the  Jewish  dispensation. 
A  ceremonial  law,  deep  hooded 
In  types  and  figures  long  exploded ; 
Its  stubborn  fetters  all  unfit 
For  these  free  times  of  gospel  light. 
This  rake's  millennium,  since  the  day 
When  Sabbaths  first  were  done  away ; 
Since  pandeiKsonsdence  holds  the  door, . 
And  lewdness  is  a  vke  no  more; 
And  shame,  the  worst  of  deadly  fiends, 
On  virtue,  as  its  squire,  attends. 

Alike  his  poignant  wit  displays 
The  darkness  of  the  former  days. 
When  men  the  paths  of  duty  sought, 
And  own'd  what  revelation  taught; 
Ere  human  reason  grew  so  bright. 
Men  could  see  all  things  by  its  light. 
And  summoned  Scripture  to  appear. 
And  stand  before  its  bar  severe. 
To  clear  its  page  from  charge  of  fiction. 
And  answer  pleas  of  contradiction ; 
Ere  miracles  were  held  in  scorn. 
Or  BoLiivoBROKx,  or  Huxs  were  born. 

And  now  the  fop,  with  great  energy. 
Levels  at  priestcraft  and  the  clergy, 
At  holy  cant  and  godly  prayers, 
And  bigots'  hypocritic  airs ; 
Musters  each  veteran  jest  to  aid. 
Calls  piety  the  parson's  trade ; 
Cries  out 't  is  shame,  past  all  abiding. 
The  world  should  still  be  so  priest-ridden ; 
Applauds  free  thought  that  scorns  controL 
And  generous  nobleness  of  soul, 
That  acts  its  pleasure,  good  or  evil, 
And  fears  nor  deity  nor  devil. 
These  standing  topics  never  &il 
To  prompt  our  little  wits  to  rail. 


•  6TSBira*t  Tristmin  Bhandy  was  then  in  the  hichest 
vogne,  and  In  the  sentth  of  its  transitory  reputation. 


With  mimic  drollery  of  grimace. 
And  pleased  impertinence  of  fiice, 
'Gainst  virtue  arm  their  feeble  forces. 
And  sound  the  charge  in  peals  of  curses. 

Blest  be  his  ashes  I  under  ground 
If  any  particles  be  found. 
Who,  ^endly  to  the  coxcomb  race, 
First  taught  those  arts  of  commonplace. 
Those  topics  fine,  on  which  the  beau 
May  all  his  little  wits  bestow, 
Secure  the  simple  laugh  to  raise, 
And  gain  the  dunce's  palm  of  praise. 
For  where  's  the  theme  that  beaux  could  hit 
With  least  similitude  of  wit. 
Did  not  religion  and  the  priest 
Supply  materials  for  the  jest ; 
The  poor  in  purse,  with  metals  vile 
For  current  coins,  the  world  beguile ; 
The  poor  in  brain,  for  genuine  wit 
Pass  off  a  viler  counterfeit ; 
While  various  thus  their  doom  appears. 
These  lose  their  souls,  and  those  tiieir  ears ; 
The  want  of  fiuicy,  whim  supplies, 
And  native  humour,  mad  caprice ; 
Loud  noise  for  argument  goes  off, 
For  mirth  polite,  the  ribald's  scoff; 
For  sense,  lewd  drolleries  entertain  us. 
And  wit  is  mimick'd  by  profimeness. 


CHARACTER  OF  McFINGAL.* 

Wnr.ir  Yankees,  skill'd  in  martial  rule, 
First  put  the  British  troops  to  school ; 
Instructed  them  in  warlike  trade. 
And  new  manoeuvres  of  parade ; 
The  true  war-dance  of  Yankee-reels, 
And  manual  exercise  of  heels ; 
Made  them  give  up,  like  saints  complete. 
The  arm  of  flesh,  and  trust  the  feet, 
And  work,  like  Christians  undissembling, 
Salvation  out  by  fear  and  trembling ; 
Taught  Percy  &shionabIe  races. 
And  modem  modes  of  Chevy-Chaces  rf 
From  Boston,  in  his  best  array. 
Great  Savins  McFizroix  took  his  way. 
And,  graced  with  ensigns  of  renown, 
Steer'd  homeward  to  his  native  town. 

His  high  descent  our  heralds  trace 
To  Ossian's  £uned  Fingalian  race ; 
For  though  their  name  some  part  may  lack. 
Old  FiiroAL  spelt  it  with  a  Mac ; 
Which  great  McPhsbsoit,  with  submission. 
We  hope  will  add  the  next  edition. 

His  fiithers  flourish'd  in  the  Highlands 
Of  Scotia's  fog-benighted  island ; 
Whence  gain'd  our  squire  two  g^  by  right. 
Rebellion  and  the  second-sight. 


•  Prom  «  McPlngal." 
.  f  LoBD  Pkrct  commanded  the  party  that  was  flrtt 
opposed  by  the  Americans  at  Lexington.  This  allusion 
to  the  fomily  renown  of  Chevy-Chace  arose  from  the  pre- 
cipitate manner  of  his  quitting  the  field  of  battle,  and  re- 
taming  to  Boston. 
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Of  these  the  fixit,  in  mcient  days, 
Had  gmin'd  the  noblett  pelmi  of  pniie ; 
'Gainst  kings  stood  forth,  and  many  a  crown'd 
With  terror  of  its  might  confonnded;       [head 
Till  To^  a  king  with  potent  chann 
His  foes  by  goodness  to  disarm ; 
Whom  every  Scot  and  Jacobite 
Straight  fell  in  love  with — at  first  sight; 
Whose  gracious  speech,  with  aid  of  pensions, 
Huah*d  down  all  murmuis  of  dissensions. 
And  with  the  sound  of  potent  metal, 
Brought  all  their  binst'ring  swarms  to  settle ; 
Who  rain'd  his  ministerial  mannas. 
Till  loud  sedition  sung  hosannas ; 
The  good  lords-bishops  and  the  kirk 
United  in  the  public  work ; 
Rebellion  from  the  northern  regions. 
With  BvTB  and  Mansfield  swore  allegiance, 
And  all  comlnned  to'  raze,  as  nuisance. 
Of  church  and  state,  the  constitutions ; 
Pull  down  the  empire,  on  whose  ruins 
They  meant  to  edify  their  new  ones ; 
Enslave  the  American  wildernesses. 
And  tear  the  provinces  in  pieces. 
For  these  our  squire,  among  the  valiant'st, 
Employ*d  his  time,  and  tools,  and  talents ; 
And  in  their  cause,  with  manly  zeal, 
Used  his  first  virtue— to  rebel ; 
And  found  this  new  rebellion  pleasing 
As  his  old  king-destroying  treason. 
Nor  less  avail'd  his  optic  sleight. 
And  Scottish  gift  of  second-sight. 
No  ancient  sibyl,  fiuned  in  rhyme. 
Saw  deeper  in  the  womb  of  time ; 
No  block  in  old  Dodona's  grove 
Could  ever  more  oracular  prove. 
Nor  only  saw  he  all  that  was. 
But  much  that  never  came  to  pass ; 
Whereby  all  prophets  &r  outwent  he, 
Though  former  days  produced  a  plentf : 
For  any  man  with  half  an  eye 
What  stands  before  him  may  espy ; 
But  optics  sharp  it  neefls,  I  ween, 
To  see  what  is  not  to  be  seen. 
As  in  the  days  of  ancient  fame, 
Prophets  and  poets  were  the  same, 
.\nd  all  the  praise  tiiat  poets  gain 
Is  but  for  what  they  invent  and  feign : 
So  gain'd  our  squire  his  fame  by  seeing 
Such  things  as  never  would  have  being ; 
Whence  he  for  oracles  was  grown 
The  very  tripod  of  his  town. 
Crazettes  no  sooner  rose  a  lie  in, 
But  straight  he  fell  to  prophesying ; 
Made  dreadful  slaughter  in  his  course, 
O'erthrew  provinciab,  foot  and  horse ; 
Brought  armies  o'er  by  sudden  pressings 
Of  Hanoverians,  Swiss,  and  Hessians  ;* 


*  Tblfl  prophecy,  like  ■nme  of  the  prayers  of  Homer's 
heroes, wai  but  half  sccompllsbed.  The  Hanoverlana,  &e.. 
Indeed  came  over,  and  mach  were  they  feaated  with 
Mood  ;  but  the  hanflng  of  the  rebela  and  the  dlvkllnf 
their  eatalea  remain  unfulfilled.  Thia,  however,  cannot 
be  the  fault  of  the  hero,  but  rather  the  Britiah  miniater, 
who  left  off  the  war  befote  the  work  was  completed. 


Feasted  with  blood  his  Scottish  dan. 
And  hang'd  all  rebels  to  a  man; 
Divided  their  estates  and  pel^ 
And  took  a  goodly  share  himself 
All  this,  with  ufkni  energetic. 
He  did  by  second«ight  prophetic. 

Thus  stored  with  inteUectoal  riches, 
Skill'd  was  oar  squire  in  making  qweches, 
Where  strength  of  brains  united  centres 
With  strength  of  hmgs  surpassing  Stentor's. 
But  as  some  muskets  so  contrive  it, 
As  oft  to  miss  the  mark  they  drive  at. 
And,  though  well  aim'd  at  duck  or  plover, 
Bear  wide  and  kick  tbor  owners  over: 
So  fiured  our  squire,  whose  reas'ning  toil 
Would  often  on  himself  recoil. 
And  so  much  injured  more  his  side, 
The  stronger  arguments  he  applied; 
As  old  war-elephants,  dismay'd. 
Trod  down  the  troops  they  came  to  aid, 
And  hurt  their  own  side  more  in  battle 
Than  less  and  ordinary  cattle : 
Yet  at  town  meetings  ev'ry  chief 
Pinn'd  &ith  on  great  McFivoal's  sleeve. 
And,  as  he  motioned,  all,  by  rote. 
Raised  sympathetic  hands  to  vote. 

The  town,  our  hero's  scene  of  action. 
Had  long  been  torn  by  feuds  of  fection ; 
And  as  each  party's  strength  prevails. 
It  tum'd  up  different  heads  or  tails ; 
With  constant  rattling,  in  a  trice 
Show'd  various  sides,  as  oft  as  dice : 
As  that  fimied  weaver,  wife  to  UlyMes, 
By  night  each  day's  work  pick'd  in  pieces ; 
And  though  she  stoutly  did  bestir  her. 
Its  finishing  was  ne'er  the  nearer : 
So  did  this  town,  with  stead&st  leal. 
Weave  cobwebs  for  the  public  weal ; 
Which  when  completed,  or  before, 
A  second  vote  in  pieces  tore. 
They  met,  made  speedies  full  long-winded, 
Resolved,  protested,  and  rescinded ; 
Addresses  sign'd,  ti^en  chose  committees^ 
To  stop  all  drinking  of  Bohea4eas ; 
With  winds  of  doctrine  veer'd  about. 
And  tum'd  all  Whig  committees  ont 
Meanwhile 'oiff  hero,  as  their  head, 
In  pomp  the  Tory  fiiction  led, 
Still  foQowing,  as  the  squire  should  please, 
Successive  on,  like  files  of  geese. 


EXTREME  HUMANITY/ 


Thus  Oasx's  arms  did  forttme  Mesa 

With  triumph,  safety,  and  success : 

But  mercy  is  without  dispute 

His  first  and  darling  attribute ; 

So  great,  it  far  outwent,  and  conquered 

His  military  skill  at  Concord. 

There,  when  the  war  he  choee  to  wage, 

Shone  the  benevolence  of  Gaqb  ; 

•  Prom  **  MePlogal.'' 
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Snt  taroopt  to  thiA  SB-ooMB'd  plaee 

On  errands  more  of  fpedal  gnwe, 

And  all  the  woik  he  dioie  them  ftir 

Was  to  prevoit  a  eiTil  war ; 

And  for  thai  pinpoee  he  projected 

The  only  ceitani  way  to  eftct  it. 

To  take  jov  powder,  stores,  and  mat, 

And  all  y  oar  means  of  doing  harms : 

As  pradent  folks  take  knlTes  aw^, 

Lest  children  cat  themselves  at  play. 

And  yet,  thoagfa  this  was  all  his  scheme. 

This  war  yon  still  will  diarge  on  him ; 

And  though  he  oft  has  swore  and  said  it, 

Stick  close  to  fiwts,  and  give  no  credit. 

Think  you,  he  wish'd  yoa'd  brave  aiid  beaid 

himi 
Why,  'twas  flie  very  thing  that  scared  him. 
He  *d  rather  yon  should  all  have  ran, 
Than  stay'd  to  fire  a  single  gon. 
And  for  Uie  dril  law  yon  lament. 
Faith,  you  yoorsolTes  most  take  the  blame  in't ; 
For  had  you  then,  as  he  intended. 
Given  up  your  arms,  it  must  have  ended ; 
Since  that's  no  war,  each  mortal  knows, 
Where  one  side  only  gives  the  blows. 
And  the  other  bear  'em ;  on  reflection 
The  most  youll  call  it,  is  correction. 
Nor  could  the  contest  have  gone  higher, 
If  you  had  ne'er  retum'd  the  fire ; 
But  when  you  diot  and  not  before, 
It  then  commenced  a  civil  war. 
Else  Gasb,  to  end  this  controversy, 
Had  but  corrected  you  in  mercy : 
Whom  mother  Britain,  old  and  wise. 
Sent  o'er  the  colonies  to  chastise ; 
Command  obedience  on  their  peril 
Of  ministerial  whip  and  ferule. 
And,  since  they  ne'er  must  come  of  age, 
Govem'd  and  tutored  them  by  Qaox. 
Still  more,  that  this  was  all  their  errand. 
The  army's  conduct  makes  apparent. 
What  though  at  Lexington  you  can  say 
They  kill'd  a  few  tiiey  did  not  foncy> 
At  Concord  then,  wiUi  manful  popping, 
Discharg'd  a  round,  the  ball  to  open — 
Yet,  when  they  saw  your  rebel-rout 
Determined  still  to  hold  it  out;  * 
Did  they  not  show  their  love  to  peace. 
And  wish  that  discord  straight  might  cease, 
Demonstn&.S  and  l^  proofii  uncommon, 
Their  orders  were  to  injure  no  man  1 
For  did  not  every  regular  run 
As  soon  as  e'er  you  fired  a  gun  1 
Take  the  first  shot  you  sent  them  greeting. 
As  meant  their  signal  for  retreating; 


And  fearful,  if  they  stay'd  for  sport, 

You  might  by  acodent  be  hurt. 

Convey  thenwelves  with  speed  sway 

Full  twenty  miles  in  half  a  day ; 

Race  till  their  legs  were  grown  so  weary, 

They  'd  scarce  sufiice  thor  weight  to  cany  t 

Whence  Gaob  extols,  firom  general  hearsay. 

The  great  activity  of  Lord  Pbbct, 

Whose  brave  example  led  them  on, 

And  spirited  the  trcK^  to  run ; 

And  now  may  boast,  at  royal  levees, 

A  Yankee  duoe  worth  forty  Chevys. 

Yet  you,  as  vile  as  they  were  kind. 

Pursued,  like  tigers,  stUl  behind ; 

Fired  on  them  at  your  will,  and  shut 

The  town,  as  though  you  'd  starve  them  out ; 

And  with  parade  preposterous  hedged, 

Afiect  to  hold  him  there  besieged. 


THE  DECAYED  COQUETTE.* 

Nbw  beauties  push  her  firom  the  stage; 
She  trembles  at  the  approttch  of  age. 
And  starts  to  view  the  alier'd  ftoe 
That  wrinkles  at  her  in  her  glass: 
So  Satan,  in  the  monk's  tradition, 
Fear'd,  when  he  met  his  apparition. 
At  length  her  name  each  coxcomb  cancels 
From  standing  lists  of  toasts  and  angeb; 
And  slighted  where  she  shone  before, 
A  grace  and  goddess  now  no  more, 
Deq>ised  by  all,  and  doom'd  to  meet 
Her  lovers  at  her  rival's  feet, 
She  flies  assemblies,  shuns  the  ball, 
And  cries  out,  vanity,  on  all ; 
Afiects  to  scorn  the  tinsel-shows 
Of  glittering  belles  and  gaudy  beaux ; 
Nor  longer  hopes  to  hide  by  dress 
The  tracks  of  age  upon  her  fece. 
Now  careless  grown  of  airs  polite. 
Her  noonday  nightcap  meets  the  sight; 
Her  hair  uncomb'd  coUects  together, 
With  ornaments  of  many  a  feather ; 
Her  stays  for  easiness  thrown  by. 
Her  rumpled  handkerchief  awry, 
A  careless  figure  half  undress'd, 
rThe  reader's  wiu  may  guess  the  rest;^ 
All  points  of  dress  and  neatness  carried. 
As  though  she'd  been  a  twelvemonth  married ; 
She  spends  her  breath,  as  years  prevail. 
At  this  sad  wicked  world  to  rail. 
To  slander  all  her  sex  impromptu^ 
And  wonder  what  the  times  will  come  to. 

•  From  the  **ProfreM  of  Do1d«m." 
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(Bonlialk   9MltlT.] 


TmoTHT  DwisRT,  D.D^  LL.D.,  wai  bora  in 
Northampton,  Manachntetts,  on  the  fourteenth 
of  May,  1753.  His  Cither  was  a  merchant,  of 
excellent  character  and  liberal  education ;  and  his 
mother,  a  daughter  of  the  great  JoirATHAir  Ed- 
WAKDR,  was  one  of  the  noblest  matrons  of  her 
time,  distinguished  not  less  for  her  maternal  soli* 
dtnde,  ardent  temperament,  and  patriotism,  than 
for  the  intellectual  qualities  which  made  so  illus- 
trious the  name  of  the  New  England  met^hysi- 
dan.  She  early  percdved  the  indications  of 
superior  genius  in  her  son;  and  we  axe  told  by  his 
biographers  tiiat  under  her  direction  he  became 
fiuniliar  with  the  rudiments  of  the  Latin  language 
before  he  was  six  years  old,  and  at  the  same  early 
period  laid  the  foundation  of  his  remarkable 
knowledge  of  htstory,.  geography,  and  the  kindred 
departments  of  learning.  When  diirteen  years 
old  he  entered  Tale  CoUege.  His  prerious  unre- 
mitted attention  to  study  had  impaired  his  health, 
and  he  made  little  progress  during  the  first  two 
years  of  his  residence  at  New  HaTen ;  but  his 
subsequent  intense  and  uninterrupted  application 
enabled  him  to  graduate  in  1769,  the  first  scholar 
in  the  institution.  Immediately  after  obtaining 
tfie  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  he  opened  a  gram- 
mar-echool  in  New  Haven,  in  which  he  continued 
two  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  was  elected 
a  tutor  in  his  ahna  mater.  Tale  College  was 
established  in  the  year  1700  by  sereral  Congrega- 
tional dergymen,  and  had,  before  the  period  at 
which  DwiGHT  returned  to  it,  become  generally 
unpopular,  in  consequence  of  the  alleged  illiberality 
of  the  trustees  towards  other  dencoiinations  of 
Christians.  At  this  time  two  of  the  tutors  had 
resigned,  leaving  in  office  Mr.  Josiph  Howk, 
a  man  of  erudition  and  liberal  sentiments,  and 
DwiesT  and  Jour  Teuxbull  were  chosen  in 
their  places.  The  regeneration  of  the  seminary 
now  commenced ;  the  study  of  belles  lettres  was 
successfully  introduced ;  ito  character  rapidly  rose, 
and  so  popular  did  Dwioht  become  with  the 
■tndento,  that  when,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five, 
he  resigned  his  office,  they  drew  up  and  almost 
unaiiimously  signed  a  petition  to  the  corporation 
tfiat  he  mi^t  be  elected  to  the  presidency.  He, 
however,  interfiDced  and  pcevented  the  formal  pre- 
sentation of  the  application. 

In  1771,  Dwioht  commenced  writingtfae  M  Con- 
qoert  of  Canaan,'' an  «  epic  poem  in  eleven  books," 
which  he  finished  in  1774,  before  he  was  twen^- 
three  years  of  age.  The  subject  probably  was  not 
the  most  fortunate  that  could  have  been  chosen, 
but  a  poet  with  passion  and  a  brilliant  imagination, 
bj  attempting  to  paint  the  manners  of  the  time  and 
tbe  natcual  diaracteristics  of  the  oriental  world, 
might  have  treated  it  more  successfully.   Dwioht 


«  endeavoured  to  represent  such  manners  as  are  re- 
moved from  the  peculiarities  of  any  age  or  country, 
and  might  belong  to  the  amiable  and  virtuous  of 
any  period  ;  elevated  without  design,  refined  with- 
out ceremony,  elegant  without  fiishion,  and  agreea- 
ble because  they  are  ornamented  with  sincerity, 
dignity,  and  religion ;"  his  poem  therefore  has  no 
distinctive  features,  and  with  very  slight  changes 
would  answer  as  well  for  any  other  land  or  period' 
as  for  Judea  at  the  time  of  ite  conquest  by  Joshua. 
Ite  versification  is  harmonious,  but  monotonous, 
and  the  work  b  finee  from  all  the  extravagances  of 
expression  and  sentiment  which  so  frequently 
lessen  the  worth  of  poetry  by  youthful  and  inex- 
perienced writers.  Some  of  the  passages  which  I 
have  quoted  from  die  «  Conquest  of  Canaan*'  are 
doubtless  ec^ual  to  any  American  poetry  produced 
at  this  period. 

In  1777,  the  classes  in  Tale  College  were  sepi^ 
rated  on  account  of  the  war,  and,  in  the  month  of 
May,  Dwioht  repaired  with  a  number  of  studento 
to  Weathersfield,  in  Connecticut,  where  he  re- 
mained until  the  autumn,  when,  having  been 
licensed  to  preach  as  a  Congregational  minister, 
he  joined  Uie  army  as  a  chaplain.  In  this  office 
he  won  much  regard  by  his  professional  industry 
and  doquence,  and  at  die  same  time  exerted  con- 
siderable influence  by  writing  patriotic  songs,  which 
became  popular  throughout  New  England.  The 
death  of  his  fether,  in  1778,  induced  him  to  redgn 
his  situation  in  the  army,  and  return  to  Northamp- 
ton, to  assist  his  mother  to  support  and  educate 
her  femily.  He  remained  there  five  years,  labour- 
ing on  a  form,  preaching,  and  superintending  a 
school,  and  was  in  that  period  twice  elected  a 
member  of  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts.  De- 
clining offers  of  political  advancement,  he  was,  in 
1783,  ordained  a  minister  in  the  parish  of  Green- 
field, in  Connecticut,  where  he  remained  twelve 
years,  discharging  his  pastoral  duties  in  a  manner 
that  was  perfectly  satisfiictory  to  his  people,  and 
taking  charge  of  an  academy,  established  by  him- 
self, which  soon  become  the  most  popular  school 
of  Uie  kind  that  had  ever  existed  in  America. 

The  «  Conquest  of  Cpnaan,"  alUiough  finished 
ten  years  before,  was  not  printed  until  the  spring 
of  1785.  It  was  followed  by  «  Oreenfidd  Hill," 
a  descriptive,  historical,  and  didactic  poem,  which 
was  published  in  1794.  This  work  is  divided 
into  seven  parts,  entitled  «  The  Prospect,"  «  The 
Flourishing  Village,"  "The  Burning  of  Fairfield," 
'« The  Destruction  of  Ae  Pequods,"  «  The  Clergy- 
man's  Advice  to  the  Villagers,"  «  The  Farmer's 
Advice  to  the  Villagers,"  and  «The  Vision,  or 
Prospect  of  the  Future  Hqjpiness  of  America." 
It  contains  some  pleasing  pictures  of  rural  life, 
but  added  little  to  tiie  an^r^s  rqmtation  as  a 
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poet  The  «Triiiiiiph  of  Infidelity/'  a  Mttra 
educed  by  the  appeanmoe  of  a  work  defending  the 
doctrines  of  the  Unirenaliiti,  wai  Dwienr's  next 
attempt  at  poetry.  It  wai  pablished  anonymooaly, 
and  the  writer's  fiune  would  not  have  been  less, 
had  its  authorship  never  been  made  known. 

On  the  death  of  Dr.  Sttlxs,  in  1795,  Mr. 
DwioBT  was  elected  to  Uie  presidency  of  Yale 
College.  The  seminary  at  ^o  time  was  in  a 
disordered  condition,  and  suflering  from  pecuniary 
embarrassments;  but  the  reputation  of  the  new 
president  as  a  teacher  soon  brought  around  him  a 
▼eiy  large  number  of  students,  and  it  rapidly 
rose  in  the  public  fiiivour.  New  professorships 
were  establidied,  the  library  and  philosophiod 
apparatus  extended,  and  the  course  of  study  and 
ti^e  system  of  government  changed.  Besides  acting 
as  president,  Dr.  Dwioht  was  the  stated  preacher, 
the  professor  of  theology,  and  the  teacher  of  the 
senior  class  for  nearly  twenty-one  years,  during 
which  time  the  college  maintained  a  place  among 
the  first  institutions  of  learning  in  America. 

Dr.  DwioBT  died  at  his  residence  in  New 
Haven,  on  the  elerenUi  of  January,  1817,  in  the 
sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  The  following  cata- 
logue of  Ids  works  is  probably  nearly  perfect 
« America,  a  Poem,"  in  the  style  of  Pope's 
"Windsor  Forest,"  1772;  "The  History,  Elo- 
quence, and  Poetry  of  the  Bible,"  1772;  "The 
Conquest  of  Canaan,  a  Poem,"  1786 ;  «  An  Elec- 
tion Sermon,"  1791;  "The  Cenuineness  and 
Authenticity  of  the  New  Testament,"  1793; 
"  Oreenfield  Hill,  a  Poem,"  1794  ;  "The Triumph 
of  Infidelity,"  a  satire,  and  "  Two  Discourses  on 
the  Nature  and  Danger  of  Infidel  Philosophy," 
1797 ;  "  The  Duty  of  Americans  in  the  Present 
Crisis,"  1798  ;  "  IMscourBe  <m  the  Character  of 


Washington,"  1800 ;  "  Disoourse  on  some  Events 
in  tfie  last  Century,"  1801 ;  "  Sermon  on  the 
Death  of  E.  G.  Marsh,"  1804;  "Sermon  on 
Duelling,"  1805;  "Sermon  at  the  Theological 
Seminary,  Andover,"  1808 ;  "  Sermon  at  the  Oi^ 
dination  of  E.  Pearson,"  1808 ;  "  Sermon  on  the 
Death  of  Governor  Trumbull,"  1809 ;  "  A  Charity 
Sermon,"  1810;  "Sermon  at  the  Ordination  of 
N.  W.  Taylor,"  1812;  two  "Fast  Sermons," 
1812;  "Sormon  before  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,"  1813; 
"  Remarks  on  the  Review  of  Inchiquin's  Letters," 
1815 ;  "  Observations  on  Language,"  and  an 
"Essay  on  Light,"  1816;  "Theology  explained 
and  defended,  in  a  Series  of  Sermons,"  delivered 
before  the  theological  class  in  Yale  College,  and 
published  after  Dr.  Dwioht's  death,  in  four  large 
octavo  volumes ;  "  Traveb  in  New  England  and 
New  Yoik,"  giving  an  account  of  excursions  dur- 
ing spring  and  autumn  college  vacatbns,  for 
several  years,  published  after  the  author's  death, 
in  four  volumes. 

As  a  poet  President  Dwigbt  was  little  inferior 
to  any  of  his  contemporaries  in  America ;  but  it 
was  not  on  his  poetry  that  his  claims  to  the  r^ 
spect  of  mankind  were  based.  As  an  instructor 
probably  he  was  never  surpassed  in  this  country, 
and  as  a  theologian  he  had  no  equal  among  the 
men  of  his  time.  An  eloquent  preacher,  with  a 
handsome  person,  an  expressive  countenance, 
polished  and  afiaUe  manners,  brilliant  conversa- 
tional abilities,  and  vast  stores  of  learnings — ^it  was 
almost  impossible  that  he  should  fail  of  success  in 
any  effort,  and  least  of  all  in  the  administratioQ 
of  the  important  office  which  he  so  long  and  so 
honoursbly  filled.  When  he  died,  the  country 
was  bereaved  of  a  great  and  good  man. 


THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  PEQUODS. 


Aa  me !  while  up  the  long,  long  vale  of  time, 
Reflection  wanders  towards  the  eternal  vast. 
How  starts  the  eye  at  many  a  change  sublime, 
Uubosom'd  dimly  by  the  ages  pass'd  I 
What  mausoleums  crowd  the  mournful  waste ! 
The  tombs  of  empires  fidlen  !  and  nations  gone  I 
Each,  once  inscribed  in  gold  vrith  "Atx  to 

lAST," 

Sate  as  a  queen ;  prodaim'd  the  world  her  own, 
And  proudly  cried,  "  By  me  no  aonrows  shall  be 
known." 

Soon  fleets  the  sunbright  form  by  man  adored : 
Soon  fell  the  head  of  gold,  to  Time  a  prey  ; 
The  arms,  the  trunk,  his  cankering  tooth  devoured. 
And  whiriwinds  blew  thd  iron  dust  away. 
Where  dwelt  imperial  Timur  1  far  astray. 
Some  lonely-musing  pilgrim  now  inquires : 
And,  rack'd  by  storms,  and  hastening  to  decay, 
Mohammed's  mosque  foresees  its  final  fires. 
And  Rome's  more  lordly  temple  day  by  di^  enpirta. 


As  o'er  proud  Asian  realms  the  traveller  winds. 
His  manly  spirit,  hush'd  by  terror,  falls; 
When  some  deceased  town's  lost  site  he  finds. 
Where  ruin  wild  his  pondering  eye  appals ; 
Where  silence  swims  along  the  moulder'd  walls. 
And  broods  upon  departed  Grandeur's  tomb. 
Through  the  lone,  hollow  aisles  sad  Echo  calls 
At  each  slow  step;  deep  sighs  the  breathing 

gloom. 
And  weeping  fields  around  bewail  dieir  empress* 

doom. 

Where  o'er  a  hundred  realms  the  throne  uprose, 
The  screech-owl  nests,  the  panUier  builds  his 

home; 
Sleep  the  dull  newts,  the  lazy  adders  dose. 
Where  pomp  and  luxury  danced  the  golden 

room. 
Low  lies  in  dust  the  sky^resembled  dome ; 
Tall  grass  around  the  broken  column  waves ; 
And  brambles  dimb,  and  lonely  thistles  bloom : 
The  moulder'd  arch  the  weedy  streamlet  laves. 
And  low  resound,  beneath,  unnumbered  sunken 

graves. 
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Soon  fleets  the  ninbright  fonn  bj  man  adored, 
And  soon  man's  demon  chie&  from  memory  fiule. 
In  mnsty  volume  now  must  be  explored. 
Where  dwelt  imperial  nations,  long  decay'd. 
The  Inrightest  meteors  angrj  clouds  invade ; 
And  where  the  wonders  glitter'd,  none  explain. 
Where  Carthage,  with  proud  hand,  the  trident 

sway'd, 
Now  mud-wall'd  cots  sit  sullen  on  the  plain. 
And  wandering,  fierce,  and  wild,  sequester'd  Ajrahs 

reign. 

In  diee,  O  Albion !  queen  of  nations,  live 
Whatever  splendours  earth's  wide  realms  have 

known ; 
In  tiiee  proud  Persia  sees  her  pomp  revive, 
And  Greece  her  arts,  and  Rome  her  lordly  throne : 
By  every  wind  thy  Tyrian  fleets  are  blown ; 
Supreme,  on  Fame's  dread  roll,  thy  heroes  stand; 
All  ocean's  realms  thy  naval  sceptre  own ; 
Of  bards,  of  sages,  how  august  thy  band ! 
And  one  rich  £den  blooms  around  thy  garden'd 

land. 

But,  O  how  vast  thy  crimes !  Though  Heaven's 

great  year, 
When  few  centurial  suns  have  traced  tiieir  way ; 
When  Southern  Europe,  vrom  by  feuds  severe. 
Weak,  doting,  fellen,  has  bow'd  to  Russian  swi^. 
And  setting  Glory  beam'd  her  feiewell  ray, 
To  wastes,  perchance,  tiiy  brilliant  fields  shaU 

torn ; 
In  dust  ihf  temples,  towers,  and  towns  decay ; 
nm  fenst  howl,  where  London's  turrets  bum. 
And  all  thy  garlands  deck  Uiy  sad,  fimereal  urn. 

Some  land,  scarce  glimmering  in  the  light  of  feme, 
Scepter'd  with  arts  and  arms,  (if  I  divine,) 
Some  unknown  wild,  some  shcne  without  a  name. 
In  an  Uiy  pomp  shall  then  majestic  diine. 
As  sihrerJieaded  Time's  alow  years  decline. 
Not  ruins  only  meet  the  inquiring  eye : 
Where  round  yon  mouldering  oak  vain  brambles 

twine, 
The  filial  stem,  already  towering  high. 
Ere  long  riiall  stretch  his  arms,  and  nod  in  yonder 

Ay- 

WhOTe  late  resounded  the  wild  woodland  roar. 
Now  heaves  the  palace,  now  the  temple  smiles ; 
Where  frown'd  the  rude  rock  and  the  desert  shore. 
Now  pleasure  sports,  and  business  want  beguiles. 
And  Coomierce  wings  her  flight  to  thousand 

isles; 
Cuhore  walks  forth ;  gay  hugh  the  loaded  fields ; 
And  jocund  Labour  plays  his  harmless  wUes ; 
CUM  Sdenoe  brightens ;  Art  her  mansion  builds ; 
And  Peace  uplifts  her  wand,  and  Hxatbh  his 

blessing  yields. 

O'er  these  sweet  fields,  so  lovely  now  and  gay. 
Where  modest  Nature  finds  eadi  want  supplied, 
Where  homebom  Happiness  delights  to  play. 
And  counts  her  little  flock  with  household  pride. 
Long  frown'd,  frt>m  age  to  age,  a  forest  vride : 
Here  hung  the  slumbering  bat ;  the  serpent  dire 
Nested  his  brood,  and  drank  the  impoison'd  tide; 


Wohres  peal'd  the  dark,  drear  night  in  hideous 
choir,' 
Nor  shrunk  the  unmeasured  howl  from  Sol's  terrifie 
fire. 

No  charming  cot  embank'd  the  pebbly  stream ; 
No  mansion  tower*d,  nor  garden  teem'd  with 

good; 
No  lawn  expanded  to  the  April  beam. 
Nor  meUow  harvest  hung  its  bending  load ; 
Nor  science  dawn'd,  nor  life  vnth  beauty  glow'd. 
Nor  temple  whiten'd  in  the  enchanting  dell ; 
In  dusters  wild  the  sluggish  wigwam  stood ; 
And,  borne  in  snaky  paths,  the  Indian  fell 
Now  aim'd  the  death  unseen,  now  screamed  the 

tiger  yelL 

Even  now,  perhaps,  on  human  dust  I  tread. 
Pondering  with  solemn  pause  the  wrecks  of  time ; 
Here  sleeps,  perchance,  among  the  vulgar  dead, 
Some  chie^  the  lofty  theme  of  Indian  rhjrme. 
Who  loved  Ambition's  cloudy  steep  to  climb. 
And  smiled,  deaths,  dangers,  rivals  to  engage ; 
Who  roused  hu  foUowers'  souls  to  deeds  sublime, 
Kindling  to  furnace  heat  vindictive  rage. 
And  soar'd  CaBsarean  heights,  the  phcenix  of  his 

In  yon  small  field  that  dimly  steals  from  sight, 
(From  yon  small  field  these  meditations  grow,) 
Turning  the  sluggish  soil  from  mom  to  night. 
The  plodding  hind,  laborious,  drives  his  plou^ 
Nor  dreams  a  nation  sleeps  his  foot  below. 
There,  undisturbed  by  the  roaring  vreve, 
Released  firom  war,  and  fiir  from  deadly  foe. 
Lies  down  in  endless  rest  a  nation  brave. 
And  trains  in  tempests  bom  there  find  a  quiet 
grave. 

Oft  have  I  heard  the  tale,  when  matrons  ssra 
Sung  to  my  infimt  ear  the  song  of  wo ; 
Of  maiden  medc  consumed  with  inning  care, 
Around  whose  tomb  the  wild  rose  loved  to  blow; 
Or  told,  with  swimming  eyes,  how,  long  ago, 
Remorsdess  Indians,  all  in  midnight  dire, 
The  little  sleeping  village  did  o'erthrow. 
Bidding  the  crael  flames  to  heaven  aspire, 
And  scalp'd  the  hoary  head,  and  bum'd  the  babe 
with  fire. 

Then,  fimcy-fired,  her  memory  wing'd  its  fli^ 
To  long-forgotten  wars  and  dread  alarms. 
To  chieifii  obscure,  but  terrible  in  fight. 
Who  mock'd  each  foe,  and  laugh'd  at  deadliest 

harms, 
Sidneys  in  leal,  and  Washingtons  in  arms. 
By  instinct  tender  to  the  woes  of  man. 
My  heart  bewildering  with  sweet  Pity's  charma,    || 
Through  scdomn  scenes,  with  Nature's  step  she 

ran. 
And  hush'd  her  audience  small,  and  thus  the  tale 

b^an. 

M  Thro'  verdant  banks,  where  Thames's  branches 


Long  held  the  Pequods  an  extensive  sway ; 
Bold,  savage,  fierce,  of  arms  the  glorious  pride, . 
And  bidding  all  the  circling  realms  obey., 
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Jmk/oBf  Umj  nw  the  tribes  beyond  the  tea 
Plant  in  their  climes ;  and  towns  and  cities  rise; 
Ascending  oMtles  Ibraign  flags  display ; 
Mysterious  art  new  scenes  of  life  devise ; 
And  steeds  insult  the  plains,  and  cannon  rend  the 


M  They  saw,  and  soon  the  strsngeis'  &te  decreed. 
And  soon  of  war  disdosed  the  crimson  sign ; 
First,  hapless  Stove  !  they  bade  thy  bosom  bleed, 
A  guiltless  offering  at  the  infernal  shrine : 
Then,  gallant  Noaroir !  the  hard  &te  was  thine. 
By  ruffians  butchered,  and  denied  a  grave : 
Thee,  generous  Olbhax  !  next  the  doom  malign 
Arreted ;  nor  could  all  thy  courage  save ; 
Forsaken,  plundered,  cleft,  and    buried  in  the 
wave. 

«  Soon  the  sad  tidings  reached  the  genend  ear, 
And  prudence,  pity,  vengeance,  all  inspire : 
Invasive  war  their  gallant  friends  prepare ; 
And  soon  a  noble  band,  vrith  purpose  dire, 
And  threatening  arms,  the  murderous  fiends  re- 
quire: 
Small  was  the  band,  but  never  tau^t  to  yield ; 
Breasts  &ced  with  steel,  and  souls  instinct  vrith 

fire: 
Such  souls  from  Sparta  Peisia's  world  rcpeU'd, 
When  nations  paved  the  ground,  and  Xsmxas  flew 
thefield. 

«  The  rising  clouds  the  savage  chief  descried. 
And  round  the  forest  bade  his  heroes  arm ; 
To  anns  the  painted  warriors  proudly  hied. 
And  through  surrounding  nations  rung  the  alaon. 
The  nations  heard ;  but  smiled  to  see  the  storm, 
With   ruin  fraught,  o*er  Pequod  mountains 

driven; 
And  felt  infernal  joy  the  bosom  warm* 
To  see  their  light  hang  o*er  the  skirts  of  even. 
And  other  suns  arise,  to  gild  a  kinder  heaven. 

«  Swift  to  the  Pequod  fortress  Masov  sped. 
Far  in  ihe  wildering  wood's  impervious  gloom ; 
A  lonely  castle,  brown  With  twUigfat  dread. 
Where  oft  the  embowell'd  captive  met  his  doom. 
And  firequent  heaved  around  the  hollow  tomb ; 
Scalps  hung  in  rows,  and  whitening  bones  were 

strew'd; 
Where,  round  the  broiling  babe,  fresh  from  the 

womb. 
With  howls  the  Powaw  fill'd  the  dark  abode. 
And  screams  and  midnight  prayers  invoked  the 

evil  god. 

"  There  too,  vrith  awfiil  rites,  the  hoary  priest, 
Without,  beside  the  moss-grown  altar  stood. 
His  sable  form  in  magic  cincture  dress'd. 
And  heap*d  the  mingled  offering  to  his  god. 
What  time,  vrith  golden  light,  calm  evening 

glow'd. 
The  mystic  dust,  the  flower  of  silver  bloom, 
And  spicy  herb,  his  hand  in  order  strew'd  ; 
Bright  rose  the  curling  flame ;  and  rich  perfiime 
pn  smoky  wings  upflew,  or  settled  round  the 

tomb. 


"Then  o'er  the  circus  danced  the  maiMening 

throng. 
As  erst  the  Thyas  roam'd  dread  Nysa  round. 
And  strodL  to  forest  notes  the  ecstatic  song. 
While  slow  beneath  them  heaved  the  wavy 

ground. 
With  a  low,  lingering  groan  of  dying  sound. 
The  woodland  rumbled;  murmnr'd  deep  each    ' 


Shrill  sung  the  leaves ;  all  ether  sigh'd  profound; 
Pale  tufts  of  purple  topped  the  silver  flame. 
And  many-eolour'd  forms  on  evening  breezes 


M  Thin,  twilight  forms,  attired  in  changing  sheen 
Of  plumes  high-tinctured  in  the  western  ray  ; 
Bending,  they  peep'd  the  fleecy  folds  between, 
Their  wings  light-rustling  in  the  breath  of  May. 
Soft-hovering  round  the  fire  in  mystic  pky. 
They  snuff'd  the  incense  vraved  in  clouds  a&r. 
Then,  silent,  floated  towards  the  setting  day : 
Bve  rodden'd  each  fine  form,  each  misty  car. 
And  through  them  fiuntly  gleam'd,  at  times,  the 
western  star. 

«  Then  (so  tradition  sings)  the  train  behind. 
In  plumy  zones  of  rainbow'd  beauty  dress'd. 
Bode  the  Cheat  Spirit  in  the  obedient  wind. 
In  yellow  clouds  slow-sailing  from  the  west 
With  dawning  smiles  the  God  his  votaries  blest. 
And  taught  where  deer  retired  to  ivy  dell ; 
What  chosen  chief  vrith  proud  command  to 


Where  crept  the  approaching  foe,  vrith  purpose  fon. 
And  where  to  wind  the  scout,  and  vn^s  dark 
storm  dispel. 

«There,  on  her  lover's  tomb,  in  rilence  laid. 
While  still  and  sorrowing  riiower'd  the  moon's 

pale  beam. 
At  times  expectant,  slept  the  widow'd  maid. 
Her  soul  &r>wandering  on  the  sylph-wing'd 

dream. 
Wafted  from  evening  dues  on  sunny  stream. 
Her  darling  youth  with  silver  pinions  shone ; 
With  voice  of  music,  tuned  to  sweetest  theme. 
He  told  of  shdl-bright  bowers  beyond  the  sun. 
Where  years  of  endless  joy  o'er  Indian  lovers  run. 

"  But  now  nor  awfrd  rites  nor  potent  spell 
To  nlence  charm'd  the  peals  of  coining  war ; 
Or  told  the  dread  recesses  of  the  dell. 
Where  glowing  Mabox  led  his  bands  from  far : 
No  spirit,  buoyant  on  his  airy  car, 
ControU'd  the  whiriwind  of  Invading  fight : 
Deep  dyed  in  blood,  dun  evening's  falling  star 
Sent  sad  o'er  western  hills  its  parting  light, 
And  no  returning  mom  dispersed  the  long,  dark 
night 

«  On  the  drear  walls  a  sudden  splendour  glow'd. 
There  Masov  shone,  and  there  his  veterans 

pour'd. 
Anew  the  hero  claim'd  the  fiends  of  blood. 
While  answering  storms  of  arrows  round  him 

shower'd. 
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And  the  war-fcraua  the  Mr  with  anguish  gored. 
Akme  he  hum  the  gate :  the  foreat  round 
Re-echoed  death ;  the  peal  of  onaet  roar'd ; 
In  rualTd  the  aquadrona;  earth  in  blood  waa 
diuwu'd ; 
And  ^oomy  apirits  fled,  and  coma  hid  the  ground. 

«  Not  long  in  dubioua  fight  the  hoat  had  atriren, 
When,  kindled  by  the  muaket's  potent  flame, 
In  douda  and  fire  the  caatle  roae  to  hearen. 
And  gloom'd  the  world  with  melancholy  beam. 
Than  hoaiaer  groana  with  deeper  anguiah  came. 
And  fiercer  fight  the  keen  aasault  repell'd : 
Nor  even  these  iUa  the  savage  breaat  could  tame ; 
Like  beU*a  deep  caves  the  hideoua  region  yell'd. 
Tin  death  and  sweeping  fire  laid  waate  the  hoatile 
field. 

«  Soon  the  aad  tale  their  fiiends  aurviving  heard. 
And  Masoit,  Masou,  rung  in  every  wind : 
Quick  from  their  rugged  wilds  they  diBi4>pear*d, 
Howl*d  down  the  hills,  and  left  the  blast  behind. 
Their  fastening  foes,  by  generoua  Stovghtoh^ 

joined. 
Hong  o*er  ihe  rear,  and  every  brake  explor'd ; 
But  such  dire  terror  seized  the  savage  mind, 
80  swift  and  black  a  storm  behind  them  lower'd. 
On  wings  of  raging  fisar,  throu^  apacioua  realma 

they  scour'd. 

«  Amid  a  circling  marsh  expanded  wide. 
To  a  lone  hill  the  Pequoda  wound  their  way ; 
And  none  but  Heaven  the  mansion  had  descried. 
Close-tangled,  wild,  impervious  to  the  day  ; 
But  one  poor  wandoper,  loitering  long  astray, 
Wilder'd  in  labyrinths  of  pathless  wood. 
In  a  tall  tree  embower'd,  obscurely  lay : 
Straight  summoned  down,  the  trembling  suppliant 

show'd 
Where  lurk'd  his  vanish'd  firienda  within  their 

drear  abode. 

**  To  death  the  murderers  were  anew  required, 
A  pardon  proffered,  and  a  peace  assured ; 
And,  tho'  with  vengeful  heat  their  foes  were  fired. 
Their  lives,  their  freedom,  and  their  lands  secured. 
Some  yiel<Hng  heard.     In  fastness  strong  im- 
mured, 
Tlie  rest  the  terms  refused  with  brave  disdain ; 
Near  and  more  near  the  peaceful  herald  lured, 
Then  bade  a  shower  of  arrows  round  him  rain, 
And  winged  him  swift  from  danger  to  the  distant 
plain. 

<«  Through  the  aole,  narrow  way,  to  vengeance  led. 

To  final  fight  our  generous  heroes  drew ; 

And  SrouoHToifttowhad  paas'd  themoor^s  black 

ahade. 
When  hell's  terrific  legion  screamM  anew. 
Undaunted  pn  their  foes  they  fiercely  flew ; 
As  fierce,  the  dusky  waniors  crowd  the  fight ; 
Peapair  inspires ;  to  combafs^fiice  they  f^tne ; 
With  groans  and  ahouts  they  rage,  unknowing 

flight. 
And  doae  their  sullen  eyea  in  ahadea  of  endleaa 

niii^L'' 

S 


Indulge,  my  native  land !  indulge  the  tear 
That  steals  impassion*d  o*er  a  nation*s  doom : 
To  me  each  twig  from  Adam*s  stock  is  near, 
And  sorrows  &11  upon  an  Indian's  tomb. 
And,  0  ye  chiefs !  in  yonder  starry  home. 
Accept  the  humble  tribute  of  this  rhyme. 
Tour  gallant  deeds,  in  Greece -or  haughty  Rome, 
By  Mabo  aung,  or  HoMxm's  harp  sublime. 
Had  charm'd  tfie  world'a  wide  round,  and  tri. 
umph'd  over  time. 


THE  SOCIAL  VISIT.* 

Yx  Muaes !  damea  of  dignified  renown. 
Revered  alike  in  countiy  and  in  town. 
Tour  bard  the  mysteries  of  a  visit  show ; 
For  sure  your  ladyshipe  those  mysteries  know : 
What  ia  it,  then,  obliging  aisters !  aay, 
The  debt  of  aocial  Tiaiting  to  pay  1 

'Tis  not  to  toil  before  the  idol  pier ; 
To  shine  the  first  in  frtfhion's  lunar  sphere ; 
By  aad  engagements  forced  abroad  to  roam. 
And  dread  to  find  the  expecting  fair  at  home ! 
To  stop  at  thirty  doors  in  half  a  day. 
Drop  the  gilt  card,  and  proudly  roll  away ; 
To  alight,  and  yield  the  hand  with  nice  parade ; 
Up  stairs  to  rustle  in  the  stiff*  brocade ; 
Swim  through  the  drawing-room  with  studied  air, 
Catch  the  pink'd  beau,  and  shade  the  rival  fair ; 
To  sit,  to  curb,  to  toss  with  bridled  mien. 
Mince  the  scant  speech,  and  lose  a  glance  between ; 
Unfuri  the  fan,  display  the  snowy  arm, 
And  ope,  vrith  each  new  motion,  some  new  charm : 
Or  sit  in  silent  solitude,  to  spy 
Each  little  &iling  with  malignant  eye ; 
Or  chatter  vrith  incessancy  of  tongue, 
Careleas  if  kind  or  cruel,  rig^t  or  wrong ; 
To  trill  of  us  and  ours,  of  mine  and  me, 
Our  house,  our  coach,  our  friends,  our  family. 
While  all  the  excluded  circle  nt  in  pain. 
And  glance  their  cool  contempt  or  keen  disdain : 
To  inhale  from  proud  Nanking  a  sip  of  tea. 
And  wave  a  courtesy  trim  and  flirt  away : 
Or  waste  at  cards  peace,  temper,  health,  and  life, 
Begin  with  suUenness,  and  end  in  strife ; 
Lose  the  rich  feast  by  friendly  converse  given. 
And  backward  torn  from  happiness  and  heaven. 

It  is  in  decent  habit,  plain  and  neat, 
To  spend  a  few  choice  hours  in  converse  sweet. 
Careless  of  forms,  to  act  the  unstudied  part. 
To  mix  in  friendship,  and  to  blend  the  heart ;  || 

To  choose  those  happy  themes  which  all  must  feel, 
The  moral  duties  and  the  household  weal, 
The  tale  of  sympathy,  the  kind  design. 
Where  rich  affections  soften  and  refine; 
To  amuse,  to  be  amused,  to  Mess,  be  bless'd. 
And  tune  to  harmony  the  common  breast ; 
To  cheer  vrith  mild  good-humour's  sprightly  ray, 
And  smooth  life's  panage  o'er  its  thorny  way ; 
To  circle  round  the  hospitable  board, 
And  taste  each  good  our  generous  climes  atfbcd ; 
To  court  a  quick  return  with  accents  kind. 
And  leave,  at  parting,  some  regret  behind. 

•  Prom  *'  Greenfltid  Hill.*' 
ai 
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THE  COUNTRY  PASTOR.* 


Ah  !  knew  he  but  hii  happinesf,  of  menf 
Not  the  least  happy  he,  who,  free  from  broiis 
And  base  ambition,  vain  and  bustling  pomp, 
Amid  a  friendly  cure,  and  competence. 
Tastes  the  pure  pleasures  of  parochial  life. 
What  though  no  crowd  of  clients,  at  his  gate, 
To  &lsehood  and  injustice  bribe  his  tongue. 
And  flatter  into  guilt  t — ^what  though  no  bright 
And  gilded  pro«pects  lure  ambition  on 
To  legislative  pride,  or  chair  of  state  ? 
What  though  no  golden  dreams  entice  his  mind 
To  burrow,  with  the  mole,  in  dirt  and  mire  t 
What  though  no  splendid  villa,  Eden*d  round 
With  gardens  of  enchantment,  walks  of  state. 
And  all  the  grandeur  of  superfluous  wealth. 
Invite  the  passenger  to  stay  his  steed. 
And  ask  the  liveried  foot-boy,  **  Who  dwells  here  !" 
What  though  no  swarms,  around  his  sumptuous 

board. 
Of  soothing  flatterers,  humming  in  the  diine 
Of  opulence,  and  honey  from  its  flowers 
Devouring,  till  their  time  arrives  to  sting, 
Inflate  his  mind ;  his  virtues  round  the  year 
Repeating,  and  his  faults,  with  microscope 
Inverted,  lessen,  till  they  steal  frtnn  sight  t — 
Yet  from  the  dire  temptations  these  present 
His  state  is  free ;  temptations,  few  can  stem ; 
Temptations,  by  whose  sweeping  torrent  hurl'd 
Down  the  dire  steep  of  guilt,  unceasing  fell 
Sad  victims,  thousands  of  the  brightest  minds 
That  time*s  dark  reign  adorn ;  minds,  to  whose  grup 
Heaven  seems  most  freely  offer'd ;  to  man's  eye. 
Most  hopeful  candidates  for  angels'  joys. 

His  lot,  that  wealth,  and  power,  and  pride  foibids. 
Forbids  him  to  become  the  tool  of  fraud. 
Injustice,  misery,  ruin ;  saves  his  soul 
From  all  the  needless  labours,  griefe,  and  cares, 
That  avarice  and  ambition  agonize ; 
From  those  cold  nerves  of  wealth,  that,  palsied,  feel 
No  anguish,  but  its  own ;  and  ceaseless  lead 
To  thousand  meannesses,  as  gain  allures. 

Though  oft  compell'd  to  meet  the  gross  attack 
Of  shameless  ridicule  and  towering  pride, 
Sufficient  good  is  his;  good,  real,  pure. 
With  guilt  unmingled.    Rarely  forced  frt>m  home. 
Around  his  board  his  wife  and  children  smile ; 
Communion  sweetest,  nature  here  can  give. 
Each  fond  endearment,  office  of  delight. 
With  love  and  duty  blending.    Such  the  joy 
My  bosom  oft  has  known.    His,  too,  the  tBjii 
To  rear  the  infant  plants  that  bud  around ; 
To  ope  their  little  minds  to  truth's  pure  light ; 
To  take  them  by  the  hand,  and  lead  them  on 
In  that  straight,  narrow  road  where  virtue  walks; 
To  guard  them  from  a  vain,  deceiving  world, 

•  From  *<Gre«nflel4  Httl." 
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And  point  their  coarse  to  realms  of  promised  life. 
His  too  the  esteem  of  those  who  weekly  hear 
His  words  of  truth  divine ;  unnnmber'd  acts 
Of  real  love  attesting  to  his  eye 
Their  filial  tenderness.    Where'er  he  walks, 
The  friendly  welcome  and  inviting  smile 
Wait  on  his  steps,  and  breathe  a  kindred  joy. 

Oft  too  in  friendliest  association  join'd. 
He  greets  his  brethren,  with  a  flowing  heart. 
Flowing  with  virtue;  all  rejmoed  to  meet. 
And  all  reluctant  parting;  every  aim, 
Ben^olent,  aiding  with  purpose  kind; 
WhUe,  season'd  with  unblemish'd  cheeHulness,^ 
Far  distant  from  the  tainted  mirth  of  vice, 
Their  hearts  disclose  each  contemplation  sweet 
Of  things  divine;  and  blend  in  friendship  pure. 
Friendship  sublimed  by  piety  and  love. 

All  virtue's  friends  are  his:  the  good,  the  just, 
The  pious,  to  his  house  their  visits  pay, 
And  convecse  high  hold  of  the  true,  the  fair. 
The  wonderfril,  the  moral,  the  divine : 
Of  saints  and  prophets,  patterns  bright  of  truth* 
Lent  to  a  world  of  sin,  to  teach  mankind 
How  virtue  in  that  world  can  live  and  shine ; 
Of  learning's  varied  realms ;  of  Nature's  works ; 
And  that  bless'd  book  which  gilds  man's  darksome 

way 
WiA  light  from  heaven ;  of  bless'd  Messiah's  throne 
And  kingdom ;  prophecies  divine  frilfill'd. 
And  prophecies  more  glorious  yet  to  come 
In  renovated  days;  of  that  bright  world. 
And  all  the  ha{^  trains  which  that  bright  world 
Inhabit,  whither  virtue's  sons  are  gone : 
While  Ood  the  whole  inspires,  adorns,  exalts ; 
The  source,  the  end,  the  substance,  and  the  souL 

This  too  the  task,  the  bless'd,  the  useful  task, 
To  invigour  order,  justice,  law,  and  rule ; 
Peace  to  extend,  and  bid  contention  cease ; 
To  teach  the  words  of  life ;  to  lead  mankind 
Back  from  the  wikl  of  guilt  and  brink  of  wo 
To  virtue's  house  and  femily ;  feith,  hope. 
And  joy  to  inspire ;  to  warm  the  soul 
With  love  to  God  tnd  man;  to  cheer  the  sad. 
To  fix  the  doubting,  rouse  the  languid  heart ; 
The  wandering  to  restore ;  to  spread  with  down 
The  thorny  bed  of  death ;  console  the  poor. 
Departing  mind,  and  aid  its  lingering  wing. 

To  him  her  choicest  pages  Truth  expands. 
Unceasing,  where  the  soul-entrandng  scenes 
Poetic  fiction  boasts  are  real  all : 
Where  beauty,  novelty,  and  grandeur  wear 
Superior  channs,  and  moral  worids  unfeld 
Sublimities  transporting  and  divine. 

Not  all  the  scenes  Philosophy  can  boast, 
Though  them  with  nobler  truths  he  ceaseless  blenda, 
Compare  with  dieoe.  They,  as  they  found  the  mind, 
Still  leave  it ;  more  inform'd,  but  not  mora  matH 
Theee  wiser,  nobler,  better,  make  the  man. 

Thus  every  happy  mean  of  solid  good 
His  life,  his  studies,  and  profession  yield. 
With  motives  houriy  new,  each  rolling  day 
Allares,  through  wisdom's  path  and  truth's  feir  field, 
His  feet  to  yonder  skies.    Before  him  heaven 
Shines  bright,  the  scope  sublime  of  all  his  piayen» 
Hie  meed  of  every  sorrow,  pain,  and  toiL 
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THE  COUNTRY  SCHOOLMASTER.* 

Whsbi  jonder  humble  fpire  nlates  the  eye, 
tU  Tine  dow-taming  in  the  liquid  sky, 
Whoe,  in  light  gan^s,  healthy  striplings  sport, 
Ambitioiis  learning  bailds  her  outer  court ; 
A  grave  preceptor,  there,  her  nsher  stands, 
Ai^  roles  widiout  a  rod  her  little  bands. 
Borne  half-growtfsprigs  of  learning  graced  his  brow : 
Little  he  knew,  though  much  he  wish*d  to  know ; 
Enchanted  hung  o*er  VimeiL's  honey'd  lay. 
And  smiled  to  see  deeipient  Hobacb  play ; 
Glean'd  scrape  of  Greek ;  and,  curious,  traced  a&r, 
Through  Pofi's  clear  glass  the  bright  M»onian  star. 
Yet  oft  his  students  at  his  wisdom  stared. 
For  many  a  student  to  his  side  repair'd; 
Surprised,  they  heard  him  DiLWORTu'sknotsuntie, 
And  teU  what  lands  beyond  the  Atlantic  lie. 

Many  his  faults ;  his  virtues  small  and  few  ;* 
Some  little  good  he  did,  or  strove  to  do ; 
Laborious  still,  he  taught  the  early  mind. 
And  urged  to  manners  meek  and  thoughts  refined; 
Truth  he  impreas'd,  and  every  virtue  praised ; 
While  infEuit  eyes  in  wondering  silence  gazed ; 
The  worth  of  time  would  day  by  day  unfold. 
And  tell  them  every  hour  was  made  of  gold. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  AI.t 

Now  near  the  burning  domes  the  squadrons  stood. 
Their  breasts  impatient  for  the  scenes  of  blood : 
On  every  &oe  a  death-like  glimmer  sate, 
The^mbless'd  harbinger  of  instant  &te.      [spires. 
High  dirough  the  gloom,  in  pale  and  drMdful 
Rose  the  kmg  tenon  of  the  dark-red  firee ; 
Tordies,  and  torrent  sparks,  by  whirlwinds  driven, 
Scream'd  throu^  ^  smoke,  and  fired  the  dooded 

heaven; 
As  oft  tall  turrets  sunk,  with  rushihg  sound. 
Broad  flames  burst  forth,  and  sweep  the  ethereal 

round; 
The  bright  expansion  lightened  all  the  scene. 
And  deeper  shadows  lengthened  o'er  the  gieen. 
Loud  through  tiie  waHs,  that  cast  a  golden  gleam. 
Crowned  with  tall  pyramids  of  bending  flame. 
As  thunden  rumble  down  the  darkening  vales, 
Roird  the  deep,  solemn  voice  of  rushing  ^des: 
The  bands,  adnuring,  saw  the  wondrous  sight, 
And  expectation  trembled  for  the  fight 

At  once  the  sounding  clarion  breathed  alarms; 
Wide  firom  the  forest  burst  the  flash  of  arms; 
Thick  gleam'd  the  helms;  and  o'er  astonish'dfiidds. 
Like  thousand  meteon  rose  the  flame-bright  shidds. 
In  gloomy  pomp,  to  furious  combat  roll'd    [gold  ; 
Ranks  sheath'd  in  mail,  and  chiefr  in  glimmering 
In  floating  lustre  bounds  the  dim-eeen  steed, 
And  can  unfimsh'd,  swift  to  can  succeed : 
From  all  the  host  ascends  a  dark-red  glare. 
Here  m  full  blaie,  in  distant  twinklmgs  there ; 


•  Pro]n*«Ore«BlMdlIII1.'* 
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Slow  waves  the  dreadful  li^^  as  zoond  the  shore 
Nig^f s  solenm  Uasts  with  deep  eonlbsion  roar: 
So  ruah'd  the  footsteps  of  the  embattled  train. 
And  send  an  awful  murmur  o*er  the  plain. 

Tall  in  the  opposing  van,  bold  Ibad  stood. 
And  bid  the  clarion  sound  the  voice  of  blood. 
Loud  blew  the  trumpet  on  the  sweeping  gales, 
Rock'd  the  deep  groves,  and  echoed  round  the  vales ; 
A  ceaseless  murmur  all  the  concave  fills, 
Waves  through  the  quivering  camp,  and  trembles 
o*er  the  hills. 

Hig^  in  the  gloomy  blaze  the  standards  flew ; 
The  impatient  youth  his  bumish'd  fiadchion  drew ; 
Ten  thousand  swords  his  eager  bands  dispIayM, 
And  crimson  terrora  danced  on  every  blade. 
With  equal  rage,  the  bold,  Hazorian  train 
Poured  a  wide  deluge  o'er  the  shadowy  plain  ; 
Loud  rose  the  songs  of  war,  loud  clang'd  the  shields. 
Dread  shouts  of  vengeance  shook  the  shuddering 

fields ; 
With  mingled  din,  shrill,  martial  music  rings, 
And  swift  to  combat  each  fierce  hero  springs. 
So  broad,  and  dark,  a  midnight  storm  ascends. 
Bursts  on  the  main,  and  trembling  nature  rends ; 
The  red  foam  bums,  the  watery  mountains  rise, 
One  deep,  unmeasured  thunder  heaves  the  skies ; 
The  bark  drives  lonely ;  shivering  and  forlorn, 
The  poor,  sad  sailors  wish  the  lingering  mom : 
Not  with  less  fury  rush'd  the  vengeful  train ; 
Not  with  less  tumult  roared  the  embattled  plain. 
Now  in  the  oak's  black  shade  they  fought  concealM ; 
And  now  they  shouted  through  the  open  field ; 
The  long,  pale  splendoun  of  the  curling  fiame 
Cast  o*er  their  polish'd  arms  a  livid  gleam  ; 
An  umber*d  lustre  fioated  round  their  way. 
And  lighted  falchions  to  the  fierce  afiiray. 
Now  the  swift  chariots  'gainst  the  stubborn  oak 
Dash'd ;  and  the  earth  re-echoes  to  the  shock. 
From  shade  to  shade  the  forms  tremendous  stream, 
And  their  arms  flash  a  momentary  flame. 
Mid  hoUow  tombs  as  fleeU  an  airy  tndn. 
Lost  in  the  skies,  or  fading  o'er  the  plain ; 
So  visionary  shapes,  around  the  fight. 
Shoot  through  the  gloom,  and  vanish  firom  the  sight ; 
Through  twilight  paths  the  maddening  conrsen 

bound. 
The  shrill  swords  creck,the  clashing  shields  resound. 
There,  lost  in  grandeur,  might  the  eye  behold 
The  dark-red  glimmerings  of  the  steel  and  gold ; 
The  chief;  the  steed ;  the  nimbly-rushing  car ; 
And  all  the  horron  of  the  gloomy  war. 
Here  the  thick  douds,  with  purple  lustre  bright. 
Spread  o'er  the  kmg,  long  host,  and  gradual  sunk 

in  night; 
Here  half  the  worid  was  wrapp'd  in  rolling  fires. 
And  dreadful  valleys  sunk  between  the  spires. 
Swift  ran  black  forms  across  the  livid,  flame. 
And  oaks  waved  slowly  in  the  trembling  beam: 
Loud  roae  the  mingled  noise ;  -with  hollow  sound. 
Deep  rolling  whirlwinds  roar,  and  thundering 
flames  resound. 
As  drives  a  blast  along  the  midnight  heath, 
Rush'd  rsging  Ibad  on  the  scenes  i»r  death ; 
High  o'er  his  shoulder  gksam'd  his  bnndish'd  blade, 
And  scatter'd  ruin  roimd  the  twilight  shade. 
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Pull  on  a  giant  hero'i  sweeping  car 
He  panr'd  the  tompeet  of  reaicUeM  war; 
His  twinkling  lanoe  ^e  heathen  raised  on  high, 
Ai^  hurl'd  it,  fruittess,  through  the  gloomy  sky ; 
From  the  bold  youth  the  maddening  cooTMn  wheel, 
Gash*d  by  the  vengeance  of  his  slaughtering  steel ; 
Twixt  two  tall  oaks  the  helpless  chief  they  drew ; 
The  shiill  car  dashM  ;  the  crack*d  wheels  rattling 

flew; 
Crudi*d  in  his  arms,  to  rise  he  stroTe  in  Tain, 
And  lay  unpitied  on  the  dreary  plain. 


THE  LAMENTATION  OF  SELIMA. 

Caitbt  ihou  forget,  when,  called  from  southern 
bowers. 
Love  tuned  the  giOTes,  and  spring  awaked  the 

flowers. 
How,  loosed  frx>m  slumbers  by  the  morning  ray, 
O'er  balmy  plains  we  bent  our  frequent  way  1 
On  thy  fond  arm,  with  pleasing  gaze,  I  hung, 
And  heard  sweet  music  murmur  o'er  thy  tongue; 
Hand  lock'd  in  hand,  with  gentle  ardour  press'd, 
Pour'd  sofl  emotions  through  the  heaving  breast ; 
In  magic  transport  heart  with  heart  entwined, 
And  in  sweet  languor  lost  the  melting  mind. 

'T  was  then  thy  voice,  attuned  to,  wisdom's  lay, 
Show'd  fiurer  worlds,  and  traced  the  inunortal  way ; 
In  virtue's  pleasing  paths  my  footsteps  tried. 
My  sweet  companion  and  my  skilful  guide ; 
Through  varied  knowledge  taught  my  mind  to  soar. 
Search  hidden  truths,  and  new-found  walks  explore : 
'  While  still  the  tale,  by  nature  leam'd  to  rove. 
Slid,  unperceived,  to  scenes  of  happy  love. 
Till,  weak  and  lost,  the  faltering  converse  fell. 
And  eyes  disclosed  what  eyes  alone  could  tell ; 
In  rapturous  tumult  bade  the  passions  roll, 
And  spoke  the  living  language  of  the  souL 
With  what  fond  hope,  through  many  ablissful  hour, 
We  gave  the  soul  to  fancy's  pleasing  power ; 
Lost  in  the  magic  of  that  sweet  employ 
To  build  gay  scenes,  and  frishion  future  joy ! 
We  saw  mild  peace  o'er  friir  Canaan  rise. 
And  shower  her  pleasures  from  benignant  skies. 
On  airy  hills  our  happy  mansion  rose. 
Built  but  for  joy,  nor  room  reserved  for  woes. 
Round  the  calm  solitude,  with  ceaseless  song. 
Soft  roll'd  domestic  ecstasy  along : 
Sweet  as  the  sleep  of  innocence,  the  day. 
By  raptures  number'd,  lightly  danced  away : 
To  love,  to  bliss,  the  blended  soul  was  given, 
And.each,  too  ha^py,  ask'd  no  brighter  heaven. 
Yet  then,  even  then,  my  trembling  thoughts  would 

rove. 
And  steal  an  hour  from  Iain,  and  from  love. 
Through  dread  futurity  all  anxious  roam. 
And  cast  a  mournful  glance  on  ills  to  come.  .  .  . 

And  must  the  hours  in  ceaseless  anguish  roll  1 
Must  no  soft  sunshine  cheer  my  clouded  soul  1 
Spring  charm  around  me  brightest  scenes,  in  vain. 
And  youth's  angelic  visions  vrake  to  pain  t 
O,  come  once  more ;  with  fond  endearments  come ! 
Burst  the  cold  prison  of  the  sullen  tomb ; 


Through  fr vourite  walks  thy  diosen  maid  attoid. 
Where  well  known  shades  for  thee  Uieir  branches 

bend; 
Shed  the  sweet  poison  fii>m  tiiy  speaking  eye, 
And  look  those  raptures  lifeless  words  deny ! 
Still  be  the  tale  rehearsed,  that  ne'er  could  tire. 
But,  told  each  eve,  fresh  pleasure  could  inspire ; 
Still  hoped  those  scenes  which  love  and  fancy  drew. 
But,  drawn  a  thousand  times,  were  ever  new  f 

Again  all  bright  shall  glow  the  morning  beam. 
Again  soft  suns  dissolve  the  frozen  stream. 
Spring  call  young  breezes  from  the  southern  skies. 
And,  clothed  in  splendour,  flowery  millions  rise — 
In  vain  to  thee !    No  mom's  indulgent  ray 
Warms  the  cold  mansion  of  thy  slimibering  clay. 
No  mild,  ethereal  gale,  with  tepid  wing, 
Shan  fan  thy  locks,  or  waft  approaching  spring : 
Unfelt,  unknown,  shall  breathe  the  rich  perfume, 
And  unheard  music  wave  around  thy  tomb. 

A  cold,  dumb,  dead  repose  invests  thee  round ; 
Still  as  a  void,  ere  Nature  form'd  a  sound. 
O'er  thy  dark  region,  pierced  by  no  kind  ray. 
Slow  roll  the  long,  oblivious  hours  away. 
In  these  wide  walks,  this  solitary  round. 
Where  the  pale  moonbeam  lights  the  ^mmering 

ground. 
At  each  sad  turn,  I  view  thy  spirit  come. 
And  glide,  half-seen,  behind  a  neighbouring  tomb; 
With  visionary  hand,  forbid  my  stay. 
Look  o'er  the  grave,  and  beckon  me  away. 


PREDICTION  TO   JOSHUA    RELATIVE 
TO  AMERICA. 

Fak  o'er  yon  azure  main  thy  view  extend. 
Where  seas  and  skies  in  blue  confusion  blend : 
Lo,  there  a  mighty  realm,  by  Heaven  designed 
The  last  retreat  for  poor,  oppress'd  mankind ; 
Form'd  with  that  pomp  which  marks  the  hand 

divine. 
And  clothes  yon  vault  where  worlds  imnumber'd 


Here  spacious  plains  in  solemn  grandeur  spread. 
Here  cloudy  forests  cast  eternal  shade ; 
Rich  valleys  wind,  the  sky-tall  mountains  brave. 
And  inland  seas  for  conunerce  spread  the  wave. 
With  nobler  floods  the  sea-like  rivers  roll. 
And  fairer  lustre  purples  round  the  pole. 
Here,  warm'd  by  happy  suns,  gay  mines  unfold 
The  useful  iron  and  the  lasting  gold ; 
Pure,  changing  gems  in  silence  learn  to  glow. 
And  mock  the  splendours  of  the  covenant  bow. 
On  countless  hills,  by  savage  footsteps  trod. 
That  smile  to  see  the  future  harvest  nod. 
In  glad  succession  plants  unnumber'd  bloom. 
And  flowers  unnumber'd  breathe  a  rich  perftune. 
Hence  life  once  more  a  length  of  days  shall  claim. 
And  health,  reviving,  light  her  purple  flame. 
Far  from  all  realms  this  worid  imperial  lies. 
Seas  roll  between,  and  threat'ning  tempests  rise. 
Alike  remofed  beyond  ambition's  pale. 
And  the  bdd  pinions  of  the  venturous  sail ; 
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Till  GticKng  ymn  the  deiCiiied  period  bring, 
And  a  new  Moeu  lift  the  daring  wing. 
Through  tnckleMMas  an  unknown  flight  ezploret, 
And  hails  a  new  Canaan's  promised  diores. 
On  yon  &r  strand  behold  that  little  train 
Ascending  Tentoroas  o'er  the  unmeasured  main ; 
No  dangers  fright,  no  iDs  the  course  deby ; 
Tw  Tirtne  pronqits,  and  God  directs  the  way. 
^leed — speed,ye8onsof  truth!  let  Heaven  befriend, 
Let  angels  waft  you,  and  let  peace  attend. 
O !  smile,  thou  d^y  serene ;  ye  storms,  retire ; 
And  airs  of  Eden  every  sail  insjnre. 
Swift  o'er  the  main  bdiold  the  canvass  fly, 
And  fiide  and  fiide  beneath  the  furthest  sky ; 
See  verdant  fields  the  changing  waste  unfold ; 
See  sudden  harvests  dress  the  plains  in  gold; 
In  lofty  walls  the  moving  rocks  ascend. 
And  dancing  woods  to  spires  and  temples  bend.  .  . 
Here  empire's  last  and  brightest  throne  shall  rise. 
And  Peace,  and  Right,  and  Freedom  greet  the 


To  mom's  &r  realms  her  trading  ships  shall  sail, 
Or  lift  their  canvass  to  the  evening  gale: 
In  wisdom's  walks  her  sons  ambitious  soar. 
Tread  starry  fields,  and  untried  scenes  explore. 
Andy  hark !  what  strange,  what  solemn  breaking 

strain 
Swells,  wildly  murmuring,  o'er  the  fiir,  fiir  main ! 
Down  Time's  long,  lessening  vale  the  notes  decay, 
And,  lost  in  distant  ages,  roll  away. 


EVENING  AFTER  A  BATTLE. 

Anora  tall  western  hills,  the  light  of  day 
Shot  hx  the  splendours  of  his  golden  ray ; 
Bright  from  the  stonn,  with  tenfold  grace  he  smiled, 
Tlie  tumult  soften'd,  and  the  world  grew  mild. 
With  pomp  transcendent,  robed  in  heavenly  dyes, 
Aich'd  the  dear  rainbow  round  the  orient  skies ; 
Its  diangeless  form,  its  hues  of  beam  divine — 
Fair  type  of  truth  and  beauty — endless  shine 
Around  the  expanse,  with  thousand  splendours  rare; 
€hiy  clouds  sdl  vranton  through  the  kindling  air; 
From  shade  to  shade  unnumber'd  tinctures  Mend, 
Unnumber'd  forms  of  wondrous  light  extend; 
In  pfide  stupendous,  glittering  walls  aspire, 
Graeed  with  bright  domes,  and  crown'd  with  towers 

of  fire; 
Ob  diffii  clifis  bum ;  o'er  mountains  mountains  roQ : 
A  burst  of  glory  spreads  from  pole  to  pole : 
Rapt  with  the  sploidour,  every  songster  sings. 
Tops  the  high  bo^igh,  and  daps  his  glistening  wings; 
With  new-bom  green  reviving  natura  blooms. 
And  sweeter  fragrance  freshening  air  perfrnnes. 

Far  south  the  storm  withdrew  its  troubled  reign. 
Descending  twilight  dimm'd  the  dudcy  plain ; 
Bkck  night  arose ;  her  curtains  hid  the  ground : 
Leai  roar'd,  and  lees,  the  thunder's  solemn  sound ; 
The  bended  lig^ing  riiot  a  brighter  stream. 
Or  wrapp'd  all  heaven  in  one  wide,  mantUng  flame ; 
By  turns,  o'er  plains,  and  woods,  and  mountains 

spread 
Faint,  yellow  glimmerings,  and  a  deeper  shade. 


From  parting  clouds,  the  moon  out^breaking  shone. 
And  sate,  sole  empress,  on  her  silver  throne ; 
In  clear,  frill  beauty,  round  all  naturo  smiled. 
And  claimed,  o'er  heaven  and  earth,dominion  miU; 
With  humbler  gloiy,  stars  her  court  attend, 
And  Uess'd,  and  unton'd,  silent  lustre  blend. 


COLUMBIA. 

CoLUXBiA,  Columbia,  to  glory  arise, 
The  queen  of  the  world  and  the  child  of  the  i 
Thy  genius  commands  thee ;  with  rapture  behold. 
While  ages  on  ages  thy  splendours  unfokl. 
I'hy  reign  is  the  last  and  the  noblest  of  time ; 
Most  fruitfril  thy  soil,  most  inviting  thy  clime ; 
Let  the  crimes  of  the  east  ne'er  encrimson  thy  name ; 
Be  freedom  and  science,  and  virtue  thy  frime. 

To  conquest  and  slaughter  let  Eutope  aspire ; 
Whelm  nations  in  blood  and  wrap  dties  in  fire ; 
Thy  heroes  the  rights  of  mankind  shall  defend. 
And  triumph  pursue  them,  and  glory  attend. 
A  world  is  thy  realm ;  for  a  world  be  thy  laws, 
Enlarged  as  Uiine  empire,  and  just  as  thy  cause ; 
On  Freedom's  broad  basis  that  empire  shall  rise. 
Extend  with  the  main,  and  dissolve  with  the  skies. 

Fair  Science  her  gates  to  thy  sons  shall  unbar. 
And  the  east  see  thy  mom  hide  the  beams  of  her 

star; 
New  bards  and  new  sages,  nnrivall'd,  shall  soar 
To  &me,  unextinguish'd  when  time  is  no  more ; 
To  thee,  the  last  refuge  of  virtue  design'd. 
Shall  fly  from  all  nations  the  best  of  manldnd ; 
Here,  grateful,  to  Heaven  with  transport  shall  bring 
Their  incense,  more  firagrant  than  odours  of  spring. 

Nor  less  shall  thy  &ir  ones  to  glory  ascend. 
And  genius  and  beauty  in  harmony  blend ; 
The  graces  of  form  sludl  awake,  pure  desire. 
And  the  charms  of  the  soul  ever  cherish  the  fire: 
Their  sweetness  unmingled,  their  manners  refined. 
And  virtue's  bright  image  enstamp*d  on  the  mind, 
With  peace  and  soft  rapture  shall  teach  life  to  glow, 
And  light  up  a  smile  in  the  aspect  of  wo. 

Thy  fleets  to  all  regions  thy  power  shall  display, 
The  nations  admire,  and  the  ocean  obey ; 
Each  shore  to  thy  glory  its  tribute  unfold. 
And  the  east  and  the  south  yield  their  spioes  and 

gold. 
As  the  day-spring  unbounded,  thy  splendour  shall 

flow, 
And  earth's  little  kingdoms  before  thee  shall  bow. 
While  the  ensigns  of  union,  in  triumph  unfru'l'd. 
Hush  the  tumult  of  war,  and  give  peace  to  the  world. 

Thus,  as  down  a  lone  valley,  with  cedars  o'erspread. 
From  war's  dread  confrision  I  pensively  stray'd— 
The  gloom  from  the  face  of  tait  heaven  retired. 
The  winds  ceased  to  murmur,  the  thundera  expired ; 
PeHumes,  as  of  Eden,  flow'd  sweetly  along, 
And  a  voice,  as  of  angels,  enchantingly  sung : 
«  Columbia,  Columbia,  to  glory  arise. 
The  queen  of  the  world,  and  the  child  of  the  skies." 
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Datid  HuxPHmiTS,  LL.D^  was  the  son  of  a 

Congregational  clergyman,  at  Derby,  in  Con- 
necticut, where  he  was  bom  in  1763.  He  was 
educated  at  Yale  College,  with  Dwigrt,  Trux- 
BULL,  and  Barlow,  and  soon  after  being  gradu- 
ated, in  1771,  joined  the  revolutionary  army, 
under  General  Parsons,  with  the  rank  of  ixp- 
tain.  He  was  for  several  years  attached  to  the 
staff  of  General  Putitam,  and  in  1780  was  ap- 
pointed aid-de-camp  to  General  Washiitbtos, 
with  the  rank  of  colonel.  He  continued  in  the 
military  £iraily  of  the  commander-in-chief  until 
the  close  of,  the  war,  enjoying  his  friendship  and 
confidence,  and  afterwaid  accompanied  him  to 
Mount  Vernon,  where  he  remained  until  1784, 
when  he  went  abroad  with  FaAirKLiir,  Adams, 
and  JiFFKRSoir,  who  were  appointed  conmiis- 
sioners  to  negotiate  treaties  of  commerce  with 
foreign  powers,  as  their  secretary  of  legation.* 
Soon  after  his  return  to  the  United  States,  in 
1786,  he  was  elected  by  the  citizens  of  his  native 
town  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut, 
and  by  that  body  was  appointed  to  command  a 
regiment  to  be  raised  by  order  of  the  national 
government  On  receiving  his  commission.  Co- 
lonel HuMPRRBTS  established  his  head-quarters 
and  recruiting  rendezvous  at  Hartford ;  and  there 
renewed  his  intimacy  with  his  old  friends  Trux- 
BULi.  and  Barlow,  with  whom,  and  Doctor 
Liin7BL  HopKiirs,  he  engaged  in  writing  the 
« Anarchiad,"  a  political  satire,  in  imitation  of  the 
«Rolliad,'*  a  work  attributed  to  Shsridait  and 
others,  which  he  had  seen  in  London.  He  re- 
tained his  commission  until  the  suppression  of 
the  insurrection  in  1787,  and  in  the  following 
year  accepted  an  invitation  to  visit  Mount  Vernon, 
where  he  continued  to  reside  until  he  was  ap- 
pointed minister  to  Portugal,  in  1790.  He  re- 
mained in  Lisbon  seven  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  period  he  was  transferred  to  the  court  of 
Madrid,  and  in  1802,  when  Mr.  Pihgkitbt  was 
made  minister  to  Spain,  returned  to  the  United 
States.  From  1802  to  1812,  he  devoted  his 
attention  to  agricultural  and  manufacturing  pur- 
suits; and  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  second  war 

*  In  «  letter  to  Doctor  FmANKUir,  wrftteo  •con  after 
the  appointment  of  Humphrbys  to  th(a  office.  General 
Wabhinoton,  Bays:  **Hm  zeal  in  tbe  cause  of  hie 
country,  bit  food  eenie,  prudence,  and  attachment  to 
me,  have  rendered  him  dear  to  me ;  and  I  penuade  my- 
self you  will  find  no  confidence  which  you  may  think 
proper  to  repoae  in  him,  misplaced.  He  poseesaes  an 
excellent  heart,  good  natural  and  acqalred  abilities,  and 
sterlinf  Integrity,  as  well  as  sobriety,  and  an  oblif ing 
disposition,  k  full  conviction  of  his  poaeessing  all  these 
good  qualities  makes  me  less  scrupulous  of  recommend* 
ing  him  to  your  pntronage  and  friendship.'*— Bpabrs's 
£^e  of  Wathingtont  voUix.  p.  46. 


with  Great  Britain,  was  appointed  commander  of 
the  militia  of  Connecticut,  with  the  rank  of  bri- 
gadier-generaL  His  public  services  terminated 
with  the  limitation  of  that  appointment  He 
died  at  New  Haven,  on  the  twenty-first  day  of 
February,  1818,  in  the  sixty-fifth  y«ar  of  his  age. 
The  principal  poems  of  Colonel  Humphrets 
are  an* "  Address  to  the  Armies  of  the  United 
States,"  written  in  1772,  while  he  was  in  the 
army ;  «  A  Poem  on  the  Happiness  of  America," 
written  during  his  residence  in  London  and  Paris, 
as  secretary  of  legation ;  *«  The  Widow  of  Mala- 
bar, or  The  Tyranny  of  Custom,  a  Tragedy,  imi- 
tated from  the  French  of  M.  Ls  Misrrx,"  writ- 
ten at  Mount  Vernon ;  and  a  **  Poem  on  Agri- 
culture," written  while  he  was  minister  at  the 
court  of  Lisbon.  The  *<  Address  to  fhe  Armies 
of  the  United  States'*  passed  through  many  edi- 
tions in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  and  was 
translated  into  the  French  language  by  the  Mar- 
quis de  Chatxllvx,  and  favourably  noticed  in 
ibe  Parisian  gazettes.  The  **  Poem  on  the  H^>- 
piness  of  America"  was  reprinted  nine  times  in 
three  years;  and  the  « Widow  of  Malabar"  is 
said,  in  the  dedication  of  it  to  the  author  of 
«McFingal,"  to  have  met  with  «eztraordinary 
success"  on  the  stage.  The  «  Miscellaneous  Works 
of  Colonel  Hvxphrxts"  were  published  in  an 
octavo  volume,  in  New  York,  in  1790,  and  again 
in  1804.  The  Works  contain,  besides  the  antWs 
poems,  an  interesting  biography  of  his  early  firiend 
and  commander,  General  Putnam,  and  smral 
orations  and  oUier  prose  compositions.  They 
are  dedicated totheDukedeRocnEFoucAULT, who 
had  been  his  intimate  friend  in  France.  In  the 
dedication  he  says:  «In  presenting  for  your 
amusement  the  tnfles  which  have  been  composed 
during  my  leisure  hours,  I  assume  nothing  be- 
yond the  negative  merit  of  not  having  ever  writ- 
ten any  thing  un&vpurable  to  the  interests  of  re- 
ligion, humanity,  and  virtue."  He  seems  to  hava 
aimed  only  at  an  'elegant  mediocrity,  and  his 
pieces  are  generally  simple  and  correct,  in  thought 
and  language.  He  was  one  of  the  <*  four  bards 
with  Scripture  names,"  satirized  in  some  ven« 
published  in  London,  commencing 

**  David  and  Jonathan,  Joel  and  Timothy, 
Over  the  water,  set  up  the  hymn  of  ihe**— etc., 

and  is  generally  classed  among  the  **  poets  of  the 
Revolution."  The  poptilarity  he  enjoyed  while 
he  lived,  and  his  connection  with  Trumruli^ 
Barlow,  and  D wight,  justify  the  introduction 
of  a  sketch  of  his  history  and  writings  into  this 
volume.  The  following  extracts  exhibit  his  style. 
The  first  alludes  to  the  departure  of  the  British 
fleet  from  New  York. 
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ON  THE  PROSPECT  OF  PEACE. 

E*KS  now,  fircND  half  the  threatened  horron  freed, 
See  firom  our  ahorea  the  loeM^ning  aaila  recede; 
See  the  proud  flaga  that,  to  the  wind  unfiirrd, 
Waved  in  proud  triumph  round  a  vanquiah*d  world, 
Ingiorioua  fiy ;  and  aee  their  haggard  crew, 
Dieapair,  ah«ne,  rage,  and  infiuny  pursue. 

Hail,hecTen-bom peace!  thy  grateful  bleerings  pour 
On  this  glad  land,  and  round  the  peopled  shore ; 
Thine  are  the  joys  that  gild  the  happy  scene. 
Propitious  days,  and  happy  nights  serene ; 
Wi^  thee  gay  Pleasure  frolics  o'er  the  plain. 
And  smiling  Plenty  leads  the  prosperous  train. 

TheOy  O  blest  land !  with  genius  unconfined. 
With  polish*d  manners,  and  the  illumined  mind, 
Thy  fiiture  race  on  daring  wing  shall  soar, 
Each  science  trace,  and  all  the  arts  explore. 
Till  bright  religion,  beckoning  to  the  skies. 
Shall  bid  thy  sons  to  endless  glory  rise. 


WESTERN  EMIGRATION. 

With  all  that 's  ours,  together  let  us  rise. 
Seek  brighter  plains,  and  more  indulgent  skies ; 
Where  fair  Ohio  roIU  his  amber  tide. 
And  nature  blossoms  in  her  virgin  pride; 
Where  all  that  Beauty's  hand  can  form  to  please 
Shall  crown  the  toils  of  war  with  rural  ease. 

The  shady  coverts  and  the  sunny  hills, 
The  gentle  lapse  of  ever-murmuring  rills. 
The  soft  repose  amid  the  noontide  bowers. 
The  evening  walk  among  the  blushing  flowers. 
The  fragrant  groves,  that  yield  a  sweet  perfrime, 
And  vernal  glories  in  perpetual  bloom 
Await  you  there ;  and  heaven  shall  bless  the  toU: 
Tour  own  the  produce,  and  your  own  the  soiL 

There,  free  from  envy,  caidiering  care  and  strife, 
Flow  the  calm  pleasures  of  domestic  life ; 
There  mutual  friendship  soothes  each  placid  breast : 
Blest  in  themselves,  and  in  each  other  blest 
From  house  to  house  the  social  glee  extends. 
For  friends  in  war  in  peace  are  doubly  friends. 

There  cities  rise,  and  spiry  towns  increase, 
Wi&  gilded  domes  and  every  art  of  peace. 
Tbete  Cultivation  shall  extend  his  power. 
Sear  the  green  blade,  and  nurse  the  tender  flower; 
Make  the  fiur  villa  in  full  splendours  smile. 
And  robe  vrith  verdure  all  the  genisl  soiL 
There  sfaallrich  Commerce  court  the  favouring  galea, 
And  wondering  wilds  admire  the  passing  sails. 
Where  the  bold  ships  t)ie  stormy  Huron  brave. 
Where  wild  Ontario  rolls  the  whitening  wave. 
Where  fair  Ohio  his  pure  current  pours, 
And  Mississippi  laves  the  extended  shores. 
And  Uiou  Supreme !  whose  hand  sustains  Uibball, 
Befere  whose  nod  the  nations  rise  and  fidl. 
Propitious  smile,  and  shed  diviner  charms 
On  this  blest  land,  the  queen  of  arts  and  arms ; 
Make  the  great  empire  rise  on  ^risdom*s  plan. 
The  seat  of  bhw,  and  last  retreat  of  man. 


AMERICAN  WINTER. 

Thiit  doubling  clouds  the  wintry  dries  deform. 
And,  wrapt  in  vapour,  comes  the  roaring  storm; 
With  snows  surcharged,  frpm  tops  of  mountains 


Loads  leafless  trees,  and  fills  the  whiten*d  vales. 
Then  Desolation  strips  the  faded  plains. 
Then  tyrant  Death  o'er  vegetation  reigns; 
The  birds  of  heaven  to  other  climes  repair. 
And  deepening  glooms  invade  the  turbid  air. 
Nor  then,  unjoyous,  winter's  rigours  come. 
But  find  them  happy  and  content  with  home ; 
Their  granaries  fiird — the  task  of  culture  past — 
Warm  at  their  fire,  they  hear  the  howling  blast, 
While  pattering  rain  and  snow,  or  driving  sleet, 
Rave  idly  loud,  and  at  their  window  beat : 
Safe  from  its  rage,  regardless  of  its  roar. 
In  vain  the  tempest  rattles  at  the  door. 
Tis  then  the  time  from  hoarding  cribs  to  feed 
The  ox  laborious,  and  the  noble  steed ; 
'TIS  then  the  time  to  tend  the  bleating  fold. 
To  strew  with  litter,  and  to  fence  from  cold. 
The  cattle  fed,  the  fuel  piled  within. 
At  setting  day  the  blissful  hours  begin ; 
"Tis  then,  sole  owner  of  his  little  cot, 
The  farmer  feels  his  independent  lot ; 
Hears,  with  the  crackling  blaze  that  lights  the  wall. 
The  voice  of  gladness  and  of  nature  call ; 
Beholds  his  children  play,  theii  mother  smile. 
And  tastes  with  them  the  fruit  of  summer's  toil. 
From  stormy  heavens  the  mantling  clouds  unroU'd, 
The  iky  is  bright,  the  air  serenely  cold. 
The  keen  north-west,  that  heaps  the  drilled  snows, 
For  months  entire  o'er  frozen  regions  blows ; 
Man  braves  his  bUst ;  his  gelid  breath  inhales, 
And  feels  more  vigorous  as  the  froai  prevails. 


REVOLUTIONARY  SOLDIERS. 

O,  WHAT  avails  to  trace  the  fate  of  war 
Through  fields  of  blood,  and  paint  each  glorious 

scar! 
Why  should  the  strain  your  former  woes  recall. 
The  tears  that  wept  a  friend's  or  brother's  foil. 
When  by  your  side,  first  in  the  adventurous  sbifo. 
He  dauntless  rush'd,  too  prodigal  of  life ! 
Enough  of  merit  has  each  honour'd  name. 
To  shine  untamish'd  on  the  rolls  of  feme. 
To  stand  the  example  of  each  distant  age, 
And  add  new  lustre  to  the  historic  page ; 
For  soon  their  deeds  illustrious  shall  be  shown 
In  breathing  bronze  or  animated  stone. 
Or  where  the  canvass,  starting  into  life. 
Revives  the  glories  of  the  crimson  strife. 
And  soon  some  bard  shall  tempt  the  untried  themes, 
Sing  how  we  dared,  in  fortune's  worst  extremes ; 
What  cruel  wrongs  the  indignant  patriot  bore. 
What  various  ills  your  feeling  bosoms  tore. 
What  boding  terrors  gloom'd  the  threatening  hour. 
When  British  legions,  arm'd  with  death-like  power. 
Bade  desolation  mark  their  crimson'd  way. 
And  \wted  the  savage  to  hivdestined  prey. 
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Thi  author  of  the  *<  Columbiad"  was  bora  in 
the  village  of  Reading,  in  Connecticut,  in  1765. 
He  was  the  youngest  in  a  fam^y  of  ten,  and  his 
&ther  died  while  he  was  yet  a  child,  leaving  to 
him  property  sufficient  only  to  defray  the  costs  of 
his  education.  On  the  completion  of  his  prepara- 
tory studies  he  was  placed  by  his  guardians  at 
Dartmouth  College,  but  was  soon  induced  to  re- 
move to  New  Haven,  where  he  was  graduated,  in 
1778.  Among  his  friends  here  were  Dwioht, 
then  a  college  tutor.  Colonel  Huxphrxts,  a  re- 
volutionary bard  of  some  reputation,  and  Trum- 
bull, the  author  of  "McFingaL"  Barlow 
recited  an  original  poem,  on  taking  his  bachelor's 
degree,  which  is  preserved  in  the  <«  Americail 
Poems,''  printed  at  Litchfield  in  1793.  It  was 
his  first  attempt  of  so  ambitious  a  character,  and 
possesses  little  merit  During  the  vacations  of  the 
college  he  had  on  several  occasions  joined  the 
army,  in  which  four  of  his  brothers  were  serving ; 
and  he  participated  in  the  conflict  at  White  Plains, 
and  a  number  of  minor  engagements,  in  which  he 
is  said  to  have  displayed  much  intrepidity. 

For  a  short  time  alter  completing  his  academic 
course,  Barlow  devoted  his  attention  chiefly  to 
the  law ;  but  being  urged  by  his  friends  to  qualify 
iiimself  for  the  oflSce  of  chaplain,  he  undertook  the 
study  of  theology,  and  in  six  weeks  became  a 
licensed  minister.  He  joined  the  army  immediately, 
and  remained  with  it  until  the  establishment  of 
peace,  cultivating  the  while  his  taste  for  poetry,  by 
writing  patriotic  songs  and  ballads,  and  composing, 
in  part,  his  **  Vision  of  Columbus,'*  afterward  ex- 
.panded  into  the  **  Columbiad."  When  the  army 
was  disbanded,  in  1783,  he  removed  to  Hartford, 
to  resume  his  legal  stadies;  and  to  add  to  his 
revenue  established  "The  Mercury,"  a  weekly 
gaxette,  to  which  his  writings  gave  reputation  and 
an  immediate  circulation.  He  had  previously 
married  at  New  Haven  a  daughter  of  the  Honour- 
able Abrahax  Baldwin,  and  had  lost  his  early 
patron  and  friend,  the  Honourable  Titus  Hosmxr, 
on  whom  he  wrote  an  elegant  elegy.  In  1785  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  in  the  same  year,  in 
compliance  with  the  request  of  an  association  of 
Congregational  ministers,  he  prepared  and  publish- 
ed an  enlarged  and  improved  edition  of  Watts's 
version  of  the  Psalms,*  to  which  were  upended  a 

*  Of  the  psalini  omitted  by  Watts  and  included  in 
this  edition,  only  the  eighty-eighth  and  one  hundred  and 
thirty-eeventh  were  paraphrased  by  Bablow.  Hit  vtt- 
■ion  of  the  tatter  added  much  to  his  reputation,  and  baa 
been  considered  the  finest  translation  of  the  words  of 
Davib  that  has  been  written,  though  they  have  received 
a  metrical  dress  from  some  o'f  the  best  poets  of  England 
and  America.  Recently  the  origin  of  this  paraphrase 
has  been  a  subject  of  controversy,  but  a  memorandum 
found  among  the  papers  of  the  late  Judge  Tbumboll, 
M 


collection  of  hymns,  several  of  which  were  written 
by  himselfl 

**  The  Vision  of  Colimibus''  was  published  in 
1787.  It  was  dedicated  to  Louis  XVI.,  with 
strong  expressions  of  admiration  and  gratitude, 
and  in  the  poem  were  corresponding  passages  of 
applause;  but  Barlow's  feelings  toward  the 
amiable  and  tinforttmate  monarch  appear  to  have 
changed  in  after  time,  for  in  the  **  Columbiad"  he  is 
coldly  alluded  to,  and  the  adulatory  lines  are  sup- 
pressed. The  "Vision  of  Columbus"  was  re- 
printed in  London  and  Paris,  and  was  generally 
noticed  favourably  in  the  reviews.  AfVer  its  pub- 
lication the  author  relinquished  his  newsps^r  and 
established  a  bookstore,  principally  to  sell  the 
poem  and  his  edition  of  the  Psalms,  and  as  soon 
as  this  end  was  attained,  resumed  the  practice  of 
the  law.  In  this  he  was,  however,  tmfortunate,  for 
his  forensic  abilities  were  not  of  the  most  popular 
description,  and  tus  mind  was  too  much  devoted 
to  political  and  literary  subjects  to  admit  of  the 
application  to  sttidy  and  attention  to  business 
necessary  to  secure  success.  He  was  engaged 
with  Colonel  Humfhrxts,  Johit  Trumbull,  and 
Dr.  Lemuel  Hopkiits,  a  man  of  some  wit,  of  the 
coarser  kind,  in  the  <«  Anarchiad,"  a  satirical  poem 
published  at  Hartford,  which  had  considerable 
political  influence,  and  in  some  other  works  of 
a  similar  description;  but,  obtaining  slight  pe- 
ctmiary  advantage  fii>m  his  literary  labours,  he 
was  induced  to  accept  a  foreign  agency  firom 
the  **  Sciota  Land  Company,"  and  sailed  for  Eu- 
rope, with  his  family,  in  1788.  In  France  he 
sold  some  of  the  lands  held  by  this  association,  but 
deriving  little  or  no  personal  benefit  frt>m  the  trans- 
actions, and  becoming  aware  of  the  fraudulent 
character  of  the  company,  he  relinquished  his 
agency  and  determined  to  rely  on  his  pen  for  support 

who  aided  In  the  preparation  of  the  Connecticut  editkm 
of  Watts,  settles  the  question  in  favour  of  B4BLow. 
Tlie  Ibllowing  la  the  version  to  which  we  have  alluded: 

THB  B4BYL01fl4ir  CAPTIVITT. 
AkNig  Um  bub  whan  BaMH  evrrtat  flem. 

Our  eaplivc  baadi  in  derp  dmoBdeaee  ttnyM ; 
WImtd  Zioiili  hll  in  Md  reoteaivneee  iom,— 

Uw  fneoda,  her  cluldrMi,  mii^lad  wiUi  Um  daad. 

Tbe  loocful  harp  Uut  ooca  wilb  jAy  w  tttwof, 
WlMo  urtam  emplojrM  utd  nirth  impirad  <m  laf, 

b  movruful  ulence  on  tbe  willow*  hui^, 
Aod  pDwiuf  fritt  proioofM  lb«  udiocn  daj. 

Oorprovd  nppraNon,  to  iai 


)urprovd  nppra 

wiib  Uuutiog  amilet  a  wMg  of  Zkm  claim  { 
Bid  aacred  praiw  in  •traioa  molodkutt  flow. 

Wbilo  ibrjr  bUi|>teiiM  tbef  reat  JobofahS  saaM 

But  bow,  b  beatbrn  chains  and  laada  ookaowB, 
Shall  UnolH MM  ilw  »«crtd  aatbcmtnkiM? 


O  haploR  Stleot  I  Oodl  iflneatrial  U . 

Thoa  land  of  f lory,  aacred  mouot  of  praiae  I 
H  «^  vf  memory  loaa  thy  lovdjr  moM^ 

If  my  cold  Ixart  necleet  my  kisdrad  raea^ 
Lat  dirv  destruction  leitt  ihtt  cailty  frame ! 

»t/ buMk  tball  periab  aod  my  Toica  a^l  eaM 
Tat  (ball  tb«  LonJ  who  bear*  wbaa  Zkm  call% 

O^nake  ber  feea  wHb  tonror  aad  dwnay ; 
Bia  am  avan^  bar  deaotated  walli, 

Aad  raiaa  bar  cbUdna  to  etoTMl  dKf . 
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JOEL  BARLOW. 


In  1791,  Babmiw  pabliihed  in  London  <<  Adrioe 
to  ^  Prhrileged  Orden,"  a  work  directed  againet 
^  diiitingniwhing  featoree  of  kingly  and  ariito- 
cntic  gOYemmenta ;  and  in  the  early  part  of  the 
■noceeding  jeer,  « The  Conapiracy  of  Kings,"  a 
poem  of  about  four  hundred  linee,  educed  by  the 
first  coalition  of  the  continental  sorereignfl  against 
republican  France.  In  the  autumn  of  1793,  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  French  National  Conven- 
tion, recommending  the  abolition  of  the  union  be- 
tween the  church  and  the  state,  and  other  reforms ; 
and  was  soon  after  chosen  by  the  **  London  Con- 
stitutional Society,'*  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
to  present  in  person  an  address  to  that  body. 
On  his  arrival  in  Paris  he  was  complimented  with 
the  rights  of  citizendiip,  an  « honour"  which  had 
been  previously  conferred  on  Washiitotov  and 
Haviltoit.  From  this  time  he  made  France  his 
home.  In  the  summer  of  1793,  a  deputation,  of 
which  his  friend  OaBaoRis,who  before  the  Revo- 
lution had  been  Bishop  of  Blois,  was  a  member, 
was  sent  into  Savoy,  to  organize  it  as  a  department 
of  the  republic  He  accompanied  it  to  Chamberry, 
the  capita],  where,  at  the  request  of  its  president, 
he  wrote  an  address  to  the  inhabitants  of  Piedmont, 
inciting  them  to  throw  off  allegiance  to  « the  man 
of  Turin  who  called  himself  their  king."  Here 
too  he  wrote  «  Hasty  Pudding,"  the  most  popular 
of  his  poems. 

On  his  return  to  Paris,  Bablow's  time  was 
principally  devoted  to  commercial  pursuits,  by 
which,  in  a  few  years,  he  obtained  a  considerable 
fortune.  The  atrocities  which  marked  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Revolution  prevented  his  active  parti- 
cipation in  political  controversies,  though  he  con- 
tinued under  all  circumstances  an  ardent  republican. 
Toward  the  close  of  1795,  he  visited  the  North  of 
Europe,  on  some  private  business,  and  on  his  re- 
turn to  Paris  was  appointed  by  Washiwotoit 
consu!  to  Algiers,  with  power  to  negotiate  a  com- 
mercial treaty  with  the  dey,  and  to  ransom  all  the 
Americans  held  in  slavery  on  the  coast  of  Barbary. 
He  accepted  and  fulfilled  the  mission  to  the  satis- 
frction  of  the  American  Government,  concluding 
treaties  with  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  and 
liberating  more  than  one  hundred  Americans,  who 
were  in  prisons  or  in  slavery  to  the  Mohammedans. 
He  then  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  purchased 
the  splendid  hotel  of  the  Count  CLiaMOHT  ni 
To  If  mas,  and  lived  several  years  in  a  fashionable 
and  costly  manner,  pursuing  still  his  fortunate 
mercantile  speculations,  revising  his  «  g^reat  epic," 
and  writing  occasionally  for  the  political  gazettes. 

Finally,,  after  an  absence  of  nearly  seventeen 
years,  the  poet,  statesman,  and  philosopher  re- 
tometl  to  his  native  country.  He  was  received 
with  kindness  by  many  old  friends,  who  had  cor^ 
responded  with  him  while  abroad  or  been  remem- 
bered in  all  his  wanderings ;  and  after  spending  a 
tow  months  in  travel,  marking,  with  patriotic  pride, 
the  rapid  progress  which  the  nation  had  made  in 
greatness,  he  fixed  his  home  on  the  banks  of  the 
Potomac,  near  the  city  of  Washington,  where  he 
built  the  splendid  mansion,  known  afterward  as 
•*  Kalorama,"  and  expressed  an  intention  to  spend 


there  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  1606,  he  pub* 
lished  a  proapectus  of  a  National  Institution,  at 
Washington,  to  combine  a  univenity  with  a  naval 
and  military  school,  academy  of  fine  arts,  and 
learned  society.  A  bill  to  carry  his  plan  into 
effect  was  introduced  into  Congress,  but  never  be- 
came a  law. 

In  the  summer  of  1808,  appeared  the  **  Colum- 
biad,"  in  a  splendid  quarto  volume,  surpassing  in  the 
beauty  of  its  typography  and  embellishments  any  ^ 
work  before  that  time  printed  in  America.  From 
his  earliest  years  Baklow  had  been  ambitious  to 
raise  the  epic  song  of  his  nation.  The  «  Vision 
of  Columbus,"  in  which  the  most  brilliant  events 
in  American  history  had  been  described,  occupied 
his  leisure  hours  when  in  college,  and  afterward, 
when,  as  a  chaplain,  he  followed  the  standard 
of  the  liberating  army.  That  work  was  executed 
too  hastily  and  imperfectiy,  and  for  twenty  years 
after  its  appearance,  through  every  variety  of  for- 
tune, its  enlargement  and  improvement  engaged 
his  attention. 

The  events  of  the  Revolution  were  so  recent  and 
so  universally  known,  as  to  be  inflexible  to  the 
hand  of  fiction ;  and  the  poem  could  not  therefore 
be  modelled  after  the  regular  epic  form,  which 
^  would  otherwise  have  been  chosen.  It  is  a 
series  of  visions,  presented  by  Hxspkb,  the  genius 
of  the  western  continent,  to  CoLuxaus,  while  in 
the  prison  at  V alladolid,  where  he  is  introduced  to 
the  reader  uttering  a  monologue  on  his  ill-requited 
services  to  Spain.  These  visions  embrace  a  vast 
variety  of  scenes,  circumstances,  and  characters : 
Europe  in  the  middle  ages,  with  her  political  and 
religious  reformers ;  Mexico  and  the  South  Ameri- 
can nations,  and  their  imagined  history ;  the  pro- 
gress of  discovery ;  the  settiement  of  the  states 
now  composing  tiie  federation;  the  war  of  the 
Revolution,  and  establishment  of  republicanism ; 
and  the  chief  actors  in  the  great  dramas  which  he 
attempts  to  present 

The  poem,  having  no  unity  of  fable,  no  regular 
succession  of  incidents,  no  strong  exhibition  of 
varied  character,  lacks  the  most  powerful  charms 
of  a  narrative ;  and  has,  besides,  many  dull  and 
spiritiess  passages,  that  would  make  unpopular  a 
work  of  much  more  faultiess  general  design.  Tlie 
versification  is  generally  harmonious,  but  mechani- 
cal and  passionless,  the  language  sometimes  in- 
correct, and  the  similes  often  inappropriate  and 
inelegant  Yet  there  are  in  it  many  bursts  of  elo- 
quence and  patriotism,  which  should  preserve  it 
^m  oblivion.  The  descriptions  of  nature  and  of 
personal  character  are  frequentiy  condensed  and 
forceful ;  and  passages  of  invective,  indignant  and 
full  of  energy.  In  his  narrative  of  the  expedition 
against  Quebec,  under  AmHou>,  the  poet  exclaims: 

Ah,  fsnant  troop!  deprived  of  half  the  prabs 
That  deeds  like  yours  in  other  times  repays. 
Since  your  prime  chief  (the  favourite  erst  of  FameO 
Hath  sunl(  so  deep  his  hateful,  hideous  name. 
That  every  honest  rouse  with  horror  flings 
It  forth  unsounded  fh>m  her  sacred  strfngs ; 
Else  what  bifh  tones  of  rapture  must  have  told 
The  first  great  actions  of  a  chief  so  bold ! 
These  lines  are  characteristic  of  his  manner. 
o 
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The  «Gohtiiibbd'*  waf  iqprimed  fai  Parii  and 
LoodoB.  and  notioed  in  tfie  leildmg  critical  gaietlBfy 
Imt  generallj  with  Ettle  piaiae.  The  London 
« Monthly  Magazine"  attempted  in  an  elaborate 
article  to  prore  ita  title  to  a  plaoe  in  the  i&rat  daaa 
of  epica,  and  erpraawd  a  belief  that  it  was  sur- 
paaaed  onlj  by  the  MDliad,"  the  «<i£neid'*  and 
**  Paradise  LoeL"  In  America,  however,  it  was  re- 
garded by  the  jndidoiis  as  a  frilore,  and  reviewed 
with  even  nune  wit  and  severity  tiian  in  England. 
Indeed,  the  poet  did  not  in  his  own  country  receive 
the  praise  which  he  really  merited;  and  £ralts  were 
imputed  to  his  work  wUch  it  did  not  possess.  Its 
sentiments  were  said  to  be  hostile  to  Christianity,* 
and  the  author  was  declared  an  infidel ;  but  there 
is  no  line  in  the  "Columbiad"  unfiprourable  to 
the  religion  of  New  England,  the  Puritan  fiiith 
which  is  the  basis  of  the  national  greatness ;  and 
&ere  is  no  good  reascm  for  believing  that  Bab- 
low  at  the  time  of  his  death  doubted  the  creed 
of  which  in  his  early  manhood  he  had  been  a 
minister. 

After  the  publication  of  die  «  Columbiad,''  Bab- 
Kow  made  a  collection  of  documents,  with  an  in- 
tention to  write  a  histofy  of  (he  United  States ;  but, 
in  1811,  he  was  unexpectedly  af^pointed  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  the  Frendi  government,  and 
immediately  railed  for  Europe.  Hb  attempts  to 
negotiate  a  treaty  of  conuneroe  and  indemnificaf- 
tion  for  spoliations  were  unsuccessful  at  Paris ; 


and  in  the  aaftamn  of  181S  he  was  invited  ,by  the 
Duke  of  Basbaito  to  a  conteenoe  with  Napolxoh^ 
at  Wana,  in  Poland.  He  started  from  Paris,  and 
travelled  without  inteimiasion  until  he  reached 
Zamowitch,  an  obsaure  village  near  Cracow, 
wfane  he  died,from  an  inflammation  of  the  longs, 
induced  by  fiitigue  and  exposure  in  an  inhospitable 
oountiy,  in  an  indement  season,  on  the  twenty- 
second  day  of  December,  in  the  fifty-fourth  year 
of  his  age.  In  Paris,  honours  were  paid  to  his 
memory  as  an  important  public  functionary  and  a 
man  of  letters ;  his  eulogy  was  written  by  Dupovt 
sx  NxvouBs,  and  an  account  of  his  life  and 
writings  was  drawn  up  and  published,  accom- 
panied by  a  canto  of  the  «<  Cdumbiad,"  translated 
into  Frendi  heroic  verse.  In  America,  too,  his  death 
was  generally  lamented,  though  without  any  pub- 
lic exhibition  of  mourning. 

Bablow  was  much  respected  in  private  life  fior 
his  many  exeelleot  social  qualities.  His  manners 
were  usually  grave  and  dignified,  though  when 
vrith  his  intimate  firiends  he  was  easy  and  ftmiMar. 
He  was  an  honest  and  patient  Investigator,  and 
would  doubtless  have  been  much  more  successfbl 
as  a  metai^ysical  or  historical  writer  than  as  a 
poet  As  an  author  he  belonged  to  the  first  daaa 
of  his  time'  in  America ;  and  for  his  ardent  pa- 
triotism, his  public  services,  and  the  purity  of  his 
Ufo,  he  deserves  a  distinguished  rank  among  the 
men  of  our  golden  age. 


^^^^<»^^»»<^^^rf^^«rf 


THE  HASTY  PUDDING. 


Tx  Alps  audacious,  through  the  heavens  that  rise. 
To  cramp  the  day  and  hide  me  from  the  skies ; 
Ye  Gallic  flags,  that,  o'er  their  heights  unfurl*d, 
Bear  death  to  kings  and  freedom  to  the  world, 
I  sing  not  you.    A  softer  theme  I  choose, 
A  virgin  theme,  unconscious  of  the  muse. 
But  fruitful,  rich,  well  suited  to  inspire 
The  purest  frenzy  of  poetic  fire. 

D^ise  it  not,  ye  bards  to  terror  steeled. 
Who  hurl  your  thunders  round  the  epic  field ; 
Nor  ye  who  strain  your  midnight  throats  to  sing 
Joys  that  the  vineyard  and  the  stillhouse  bring ; 
Or  on  some  distant  fair  your  notes  employ, 
And  speak  of  raptures  that  you  ne'er  enjoy. 

*  It  is  now  Renerally  believed  that  Bablow,  while  in 
France,  abjured  the  Christian  religion.  The  Reverend 
Thomas  Robbihs,  a  venerable  clergyman  of  Rochester, 
Massachusetts,  in  a  letter  written  in  1840,  remarks  that 
'  **  Bablow's  deistical  opinions  were  not  suspected  pre- 
vious to  the  publication  of  his  *  Vision  of  Columbus,'  In 
1787 1**  and  Airther,  that  **  when  at  a  later  period  he  UH 
hi*  eharacUr^  and  became  an  open  and  bitter  reviler  of 
Christianity,  his  psalm-book  was  laid  aside ;  but  for  that 
cause  only,  as  competent  Judges  still  mainuined  that  do 
revision  of  Watts  possesses  as  much  poetic  merit  as 
Bablow's.*'  I  have  seen  two  lettera  written  by  Bablow 
during  the  last  year  of  his  life,  in  which  he  declares  hiai> 
self  **a  sincere*  believer  of  Christianity,  dhreeted  of  its 


I  sing  the  sweets  I  know,  the  charms  I  feel, 
My  morning  incense,  and  my  evening  meal, — 
The  sweets  of  Hasty  Pudding.    Come,  dear  bowl. 
Glide  o'er  my  palate,  and  inspire  my  souL 
The  milk  beside  thee,  smoking  from  the  kine, 
Its  substance  mingled,  married  in  with  thine, 
Shall  cool  and  temper  thy  superior  heat. 
And  save  the  pains  of  blowing  while  I  eat 

O !  could  the  smooth,  the  emblematic  song 
Flow  like  thy  genial  juices  o*er  my  tongue. 
Could  those  mild  morsels  in  my  numbers  chimcy 
And,  as  they  roll  in  substance,  roll  in  rhyme, 
No  more  thy  awkward,  unpoetic  name 
Should  shun  the  muse  or  prejudice  thy  fame ; 
But,  rising  grateful  to  the  accustom'd  ear. 
All  bards  should  catch  it,  and  all  realms  revere ! 

Assist  me  first  with  pious  toil  to  trace 
Through  wrecks  of  time  thy  lineage  and  thy  race ; 


corruptions."  In  a  letter  to  M.  Gbboobib,  published  in 
the  second  volume  of  Dbnnib's  "Port  Folio,**  pages  471 
to  470,  he  says,  *<the  sect  of  PuriUns,  in  which  I  was 
born  and  educated,  and  u  wkkh  I  ttiU  •Hurt,  for  the 
same  reason  tliat  you  adhere  to  the  Catholics, «  cMfictiMi 
tkat  tA«y  tart  HjfiU,'*  etc  The  idea  that  Bablow  disbelieved 
in  his  later  years  the  religion  of  his  youth,  was  probably 
first  derived  from  an  engraving  in  the  "  Vision  of  Colum- 
bus,'* in  which  the  cross,  by  which  he  intended  to  repre- 
sent monkish  superstition,  is  placed  among  the  **  symb<rit 
of  prcjodice."  He  never  **  lost  his  character**  as  a  man  of 
bonounblesentiments  and  l>lameless  life;  and  I  could  pre- 
sent numerous  other  evidences  that  he  did  not  abandon 
his  roliglon,  were  not  the  above  apparently  conclusive. 
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Declare  what  lovelj  aqiisw,  in  di^  of  jove, 
nSie  greet  Cohnnboa  aouglit  Ifaj  nali^  diora,) 
Pint  gaive  thee  to  the  world;  her  worka  of  frae 
HaTe  liTed  indeed,  hot  lived  without  a  neme. 
Some  tawny  Ceraa,  goddeaa  of  her  daya, 
First  leam'd  with  atonea  to  crack  ther  welMried 


Through  the  rough  nere  to  diake  the  golden 

dliower, 
In  boifing  water  atir  the  yellow  floor: 
The  yellow  floor,  beatrew'd  and  ■tirr'd  witii  haale, 
Stella  in  the  flood  and  thickens  to  a  paste, 
Then  pnffi  and  wallops,  rises  to  the  brim, 
Drinks  the  dry  knobs  that  on  the  sorflice  swim; 
The  knobs  at  last  the  bosy  ladle  breaks. 
And  the  whole  mass  its  troe  consistence  ti&ee. 

Coold  bat  her  sacred  name,  unknown  ao  long, 
Rise,  like  her  labonrs,  to  the  son  of  song. 
To  her,  to  Uiem  I'd  consecrate  my  la^ 
And  blow  her  podding  with  the  breath  of  praise. 
Not  through  the  rich  Peroriui  realms  alone 
The  &me  of  8<^'s  sweet  daughter  shoold  be  known, 
But  o'er  the  world's  wide  clime  shoold  live  secure, 
Far  as  h»  rays  extend,  as  kmg  as  they  endore. 

Dear  Hasty  Podding,  what  unpromtsed  joy 
Expands  my  heart,  to  meet  thee  in  Saroy ! 
Doom'd  o*er  the  world  through  devious  paths  to 

roam. 
Each  dime  my  country,  and  each  hoose  my  home. 
My  soul  is  soothed,  my  cans  have  fomid  an  end: 
I  greet  my  long^lost,  unforgotten  friend. 

For  thee  through  Paris,  that  corrupted  town, 
How  long  in  Tain  I  wander'd  up  and  down, 
Wh^«  shameless  Bacchus,  widi  his  drenching 

hoard. 
Cold  frt^n  his  cave  usurps  the  morning  board. 
London  is  lost  in  smoke  and  8teep*d  in  tea ; 
No  Yankee  there  can  lisp  the  name  of  thee ; 
The  uncouth  word,  a  libel  on  the  town. 
Would  can  a  proclamation  from  the  crown. 
For  climes  obUque,  that  fear  the  sun's  full  rays, 
ChiU'd  in  their  fogs,  exclude  the  generous  maize: 
A  grain  whose  rich,  luxuriant  growth  requires 
Short,  gentle  showers,  and  bright,  ethereal  fires. 

But  here,  though  distant  from  our  native  shore. 
With  nmtual  glee,  we  meet  and  laugh  once  more. 
The  same !  I  know  thee  by  that  yellow  face. 
That  strong  complexion  of  true  Indian  race, 
Which  time  can  never  change,  nor  soil  impair, 
Nor  Alpine  snows,  nor  Turkey's  morbid  air ; 
For  endless  years,  through  every  mild  domain. 
Where  grows  the  maize,  there  thou  art  sura  to 

reign. 
But  man,  more  fickle,  the  bold  license  claims. 
In  difierent  realms  to  give  thee  different  names. 
Thee  the  sofl  nations  round  the  warm  Levant 
Polania  call;  the  French,  of  course,  PokuUe. 
E'en  in  thy  native  regions,  how  I  blush 
To  hear  the  Pennsylvanians  call  thee  Mush /^ 
On  Hudson's  banks,  while  men  of  Belgic  spawn 
Insult  and  eat  thee  by  the  name  Suppawru 
AU  spurious  appellations,  void  of  truth; 
Fve  better  known  thee  from  my  earliest  youth: 
Thy  name  is  Ha${y  Pudding/  thus  our  sires 
Were  wont  to  greet  thee  fuming  from  the  fires; 


And  while  they  argoed  in  &y  jost  defence 
With  logic  dear,  ^ey  thus  explained  the  sense: 
«In  hoMie  the  boiling  caldron,  o'er  the  blaae, 
Receives  and  cooks  the  ready  powdered  maiza; 
In  haste  'tie  aerved,  and  then  in  eqoal  hasU, 
With  cooling  milk,  we  make  tiiie  sweet  repast. 
No  carving  to  be  done,  no  knife  to  grate 
The  tender  ear  and  wound  the  stony  plate ; 
But  the  smooth  spoon,  .just  fitted  to  the  lip. 
And  taught  vrith  art  the  yidding  mass  to  dip. 
By  frequent  journeys  to  the  bowl  well  stored. 
Performs  the  haaiy  hononn  of  the  board." 
8uch  is  thy  name,  significant  and  clear, 
A  name,  a  sound  to  every  Yankee  dear. 
But  mast  to  me,  whose  heart  and  palate  chaste 
Preserve  my  pure,  hereditary  taste. 

lliere  are  who  strive  to  stamp  with  disrepute 
The  hisdous  food,  because  it  feeds  the  brute ; 
In  tropes  of  high-strMn'd  wit,  while  gaudy  prigt 
Compare  thy  nursling  man  to  pamper'd  pigs; 
With  sovereign  scorn  I  treat  the  vulgar  jest, 
Nor  fear  to  share  thy  bounties  with  the  beast 
What  though  the  generoua  cow  gives  me  to 

quaff 
The  milk  nutritious;  am  I  then  a  calf? 
Or  can  the  genius  of  the  noisy  swine. 
Though  nursed  on  pudding,  thence  lay  daim  to 

mine? 
Sure  the  sweet  song  I  feshion  to  thy  prsise. 
Runs  more  melodious  than  the  notes  they  raise. 

My  song,  resounding  in  its  grateful  glee, 
No  merit  claims:  I  praise  myself  in  thee. 
My  fether  loved  thee  through  his  length  of  days! 
For  thee  his  fields  were  shaded  o'er  vrith  maize; 
From  thee  what  hedth,  what  vigour  he  possess'd, 
Ten  sturdy  freemen  from  his  loins  attest; 
Thy  constellation  ruled  my  natd  mom,  / 

And  all  my  bones  were  made  of  Indian  com. 
Delicious  grain !  whatever  form  it  take. 
To  roast  or  boil,  to  smother  or  to  bake. 
In  every  dish  'tis  welcome  still  to  me,  ■ 
But  most,  my  Hasti/  Puddings  most  in  thee. 

Let  the  green  succotash  wldi  thee  contend; 
Let  beans  and  com  their  sweetest  juices  blend; 
Let  butter  drench  them  in  its  yellow  tide. 
And  a  long  slice  of  bacon  grace  their  side; 
Not  dl  the  plate,  how  famed  soe'er  it  be. 
Can  please  my  pdate  like  a  bowl  of  thee. 
Some  talk  of  Hot'CakCj  fair  Virginia's  pride ! 
Rich  Johnny-Cake  thb  mouth  hath  often  tried; 
Both  please  me  well,  their  virtues  much  the  same. 
Alike  their  fabric,  as  allied  their  feme, 
Except  in  dear  New  England,  where  the  last 
Receives  a  dash  of  pumpkin  in  the  paste, 
To  give  it  sweetness  and  improve  the  taste. 
But  place  them  dl  before  me,  smoking  hot. 
The  big,  round  dumpling,  rolling  from  the  pot; 
The  pudding  of  the  bag,  whose  quivering  breast, 
With  suet  lined,  leads  on  the  Yankee  feast; 
The  Charlotte  brown,  within  whose  crus^  sides 
A  beDy  soil  the  pulpy  apple  hides ; 
Th.e  yellow  bread,  whose  face  like  amber  glows, 
And  all  of  Indian  that  the  bakepan  knows, — 
You  tempt  me  not;  my  fevourite  greets  my  eyes. 
To  that  loved  bowl  my  spoon  by  instinct  flies. 
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To  iiiiz  tbe  food  hf  Tkioiui  rules  of  art, 
To  kill  the  stomadi  and  to  mat  the  heart. 
To  make  mankind  to  aocial  virtue  aonr, 
Ciam  o'er  each  diih,  and  be  what  they  deroor ; 
For  thifl  the  kitchen  muae  fint  framed  her  book, 
Commanding  sweat  to  stream  from  every  cook; 
Children  no  more  their  antic  gambols  trfed, 
And  friends  to  physic  wonder'd  why  they  died. 

Not  so  the  Yankee:  his  ahondant  fisa^ 
With  simples  frimish'd  and  with  plainness  dressM, 
A  nnmeroos  ofispring  gathers  round  the  board, 
And  cheers  alike  the  servant  and  the  lord;  [taste, 
Whose  weU-bought  hanger  prompts  the'joyoos 
And  health  attends  them  from  the  riiort  repast 

While  the  frill  pail  rewards  the  milkmaid's  toil, 
The  mother  sees  the  morning  caldron  boil; 
To  stir  the  padding  next  demands  their  care; 
To  spread  the  table  and  the  bowls  prepare: 
To  feed  the  children  as  their  portions  cool. 
And  comb  their  heads,  and  send  them  off  to  school. 

Yet  may  the  simplest  dish  some  rules  impart, 
For  nature  scorns  not  all  the  aids  of  art. 
E'en  Hatty  Puddings  purest  of  all  food. 
May  still  be  bad,  indifferent,  or  good, 
As  sage  experience  the  short  process  guides. 
Or  want  of  skill,  or  want  of  care  presides. 
Whoe'er  would  form  it  on  the  surest  plan. 
To  rear  the  chikl  and  long  sustain  the  man ; 
To  shield  the  morals  while  it  mends  the  size. 
And  all  the  powers  of  every  food  supplies^— 
Attend  the  lesson  that  the  muse  shall  bring; 
Suspend  your  spoons,  and  Usten  while  I  sing. 

But  since,  0  man!  thy  life  and  health  demand 
Not  food  alone,  but  labour  from  thy  hand. 
First,  in  the  field,  beneath  the  sun's  strong  rays, 
AdL  of  thy  mother  earth  the  needful  maize; 
She  loves  the  race  that  courts  her  yielding  soil. 
And  gives  her  bounties  to  the  sons  of  toiL 

When  now  the  ox,  obedient  to  thy  call. 
Repays  the  loan  that  fill'd.the  winter  stall. 
Pursue  his  traces  o'er  the  furrowed  plain. 
And  plant  in  measured  hills  the  golden  grain. 
But  when  the  tender  germ  begins  to  shoot. 
And  the  green  spire  declares  the  sprouting  root. 
Then  guard  your  nursling  from  each  greedy  foe. 
The  insidious  worm,  the  all-devouring  crow. 
A  little  ashes  qninkled  roimd  the  spire, 
Soon  steep'd  in  rain,  will  bid  the  worm  retire; 
The  feather'd  robber,  with  his  hungry  maw 
Swifl  flies  the  field  before  your  man  of  straw, 
A  frightfril  image,  such  as  schoolboys  bring, 
When  met  to  bum  the  pope  or  hang  the  king. 

Thrice  in  the  season,  through  each  verdant  row. 
Wield  the  strong  ploughshare  and  the  faithfrd  hoe ; 
The  fiuthful  hoe,  a  double  task  that  takes. 
To  till  the  summer  com  and  roast  the  winter  cakes. 

Slow  springs  the  blade,  while  check'd  by  chilling 
rains. 
Ere  yet  the  sun  the  seat  of  Cancer  gains; 
But  when  his  fiercest  fires  emblaze  the  land, 
Then  start  the  juices,  then  the  roots  expand ; 
Then,  like  a  column  of  Corinthian  mould, 
The  stalk  sfcrats  upward  and  the  leaves  unfold ; 


The  biMy  bnousfaes  all  ^  ridgea  fill. 
Entwine  their  arms,  and  kiss  from  hill  to  hilL 
Hero  cease  to  vex  them;  all  yoar  cares  are  done: 
Leave  the  last  labours  to  the  parent  snn; 
Beneath  his  genial  smiles,  the  weU-dreas'd  field. 
When  aotomn  calls,  a  plenteous  crop  shall  3rield. 

Now  the  strong  foliage  bears  the  standards  high, 
And  shoots  the  tall  top-gaUants  to  the  sky; 
The  suckling  ears  the  silken  fringes  bend. 
And,  pregnant  grown,  their  sweliing  coats  distend ; 
The  loaded  stalk,  while  still  the  burden  grows, 
Cerfaangs  die  space  that  runs  between  the  rows; 
High  as  a  hop-field  waves  the  silent  grove, 
A  aafo  retreat  for  Mttle  thefts  of  love. 
When  the  pledged  roasting-ears  invite  the  maid 
To  meet  her  swain  beneath  the  new-form'd  shade; 
His  generous  hand  unloads  the  cumbrous  hill. 
And  die  green  ^mnIs  her  ready  basket  fill ; 
Small  compensation  for  the  twofoki  bliss, 
The  pronused  wedding,  and  the  present  kiss. 

Slight  depredationa  these;  but  now  the  moon 
Calls  from  his  hollow  trees  the  sly  raccoon; 
And  while  by  night  he  bears  his  prize  away. 
The  bolder  squirrel  labours  through  the  day. 
Both  thieves  alike,  but  provident  of  time, 
A  virtue  rare,  that  almost  hides  their  crime. 
Then  let  them  steal  the  little  stores  they  can. 
And  fill  their  granaries  from  the  toils  of  man; 
We've  one  advantage  where  they  take  no  par^— 
With  all  their  wiles,  they  ne'er  have  found  the  ait 
To  boil  the  Hasty  Pudding  f  hero  we  shine 
Superior  tu  to  tenants  of  the  pine; 
This  envied  boon  to  man  diall  still  belong, 
Unshared  by  them  in  substance  or  in  song. 

At  last  the  closing  season  browns  the  plain. 
And  ripe  October  gathers  in  the  grain ; 
Deep-loaded  carts  the  spacious  comhouse  fill; 
The  sack  distended  marches  to  the  mill; 
The  labouring  mill  beneath  the  burden  groans. 
And  sfaowen  the  futuro  pudding  from  the  stones; 
Till  the  glad  housewife  greets  the  powder'd  gold, 
And  the  new  crop  exterminates  the  old. 


The  days  grow  short;  but  though  the  frdUng  sun 
To  the  glad  swain  proclaims  his  day's  work  done. 
Night's  pleasing  shades  lus  various  tasks  prolong. 
And  yieid  new  subjects  to  my  various  song. 
For  now,  the  com-house  fill'd,  the  harvest  home. 
The  invited  neighbours  to  the  husking  come ; 
A  firolic  scene,  where  work,  and  mirth,  and  play. 
Unite  their  charms  to  chase  the  hours  away. 

Where  the  huge  heap  lies  center'd  in  the  hall. 
The  lamp  suspended  from  the  cheerful  wall. 
Brown,  corn-fed  nymphs,  and  strong,  hard-handed 
Alternate  ranged,  extood  in  circling  rows,    [beaus, 
Assume  their  seats,  the  solid  mass  attack ; 
The  dry  husks  rustle,  and  the  corncobs  crack ; 
The  song,  the  laugh,  alternate  notes  resound. 
And  the  sweet  cider  tripe  in  silence  round. 

The  laws  of  husking  every  wight  can  tell. 
And  sure  no  laws  he  ever  keeps  so  well : 
For  each  red  ear  a  general  kiss  he  gains. 
With  each  smut  ear  he  smuts  the  luckless  swains; 
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But  when  to  ■ome  sweet  maid  a  priw  is  oeit, 
Red  ••  her  Iqw  and  taper  as  her  waist, 
8fae  walks  the  round  and  cuUa  one  fitTooi'd  bean. 
Who  leaps  the  hisdoas  tribute  to  bestow. 
Various  the  sport,  as  aze  the  wits  and  brains 
Of  well-pleased  lasses  and  contending  swains; 
Till  die  vast  mound  of  eom  is  swept  awaj, 
And  he  that  gets  the  last  ear  wins  the  day. 

Meanwhile,  the  housewife  uiges  all  her  care. 
The  well-eam'd  feast  to  hasten  and  prepare. 
The  sifted  meal  already  waits  her  huid. 
The  milk  is  strain'd,  the  bowls  in  order  stand. 
The  fire  flames  high;  and  as  a  pool  (that  takes 
The  headlong  stream  that  o'er  the  milldam  breaks) 
Foams,  roars,  and  rages  with  incessant  toils, 
80  the  Tex'd  caldron  rages,  roars,  and  boils. 

First  with  clean  salt  she  seasons  well  the  food. 
Then  strews  the  flour,  and  thickens  all  tiiie  flood. 
Long  o*er  the  simmering  Are  she  lets  it  stand; 
To  stb  it  well  demands  a  stronger  band; 
The  husband  takes  hb  tain:  and  round  and  itmnd 
The  ladle  flies;  at  last  the  toQ  is  crown'd; 
When  to  the  board  the  thronging  huakMS  pour, 
And  take  their  seats  as  at  the  com  before. 

I  leaiFe  tiiem  to  their  feast    There  stUl  belong 
More  cc^iioas  matters  to  mj  feithfiU  song. 
For  rules  there  are,  though  ne'er  unfolded  jet, 
Nice  rules  and  wise,  how  padding  should  be  ate. 

Some  with  molssini  line  tiie  hiscioQs  treat. 
And  mix,  like  bards,  the  useful  with  the  sweet. 
A  wholesome  dirii,  and  weU  deserving  preise; 
A  great  resource  in  those  bleak  wintiy  days. 
When  the  efaill'd  earth  lies  honed  deep  in  snow, 
And  raging  Boreas  dries  the  shitering  cow. 

Bless'd  cow !  Hxy  praise  diall  still  my  notes  eok- 

Great  source  of  healUi,  the  only  souxce  of  joy; 
Motfier  of  Egypt's  god— but  sure,  for  me. 
Were  I  to  leave  my  God,  I  *d  worship  thee. 
How  oft  thy  teats  these  precious  hands  have  press'd! 
How  oft  thy  bounties  proved  my  only  feast! 
How  oft  I've  fed  Ihee  vrith  my  fevourite  grain! 
And  roar'd,  like  thee,  to  find  tiiy  children  slain! 

Tes,  swains  who  know  her  various  worth  to  prize, 
Ah !  house  her  wdl  firom  winter's  angiy  dues. 
Potatoes,  pumpkins  should  her  sadness  dieer. 
Com  fitmi  your  crib,  and  mashes  firom  your  beer; 
When  spring  returns,  she'll  well  acquit  the  loan. 
And  nurse  at  once  your  infents  and  her  own. 

Milk  then  vri^  pudding  I  would  alvrays  chooae; 
To  this  in  future  I  confine  my  muse. 
Till  she  in  haste  some  fui^ker  hints  unfold. 
Well  for  the  young,  nor  useless  to  the  old. 

I  First  in  your  bowl  the  milk  abundant  take. 
Then  drop  with  care  along  the  silver  lake 
Your  flakes  of  pudding;  these  at  first  will  hide 
Their  little  bulk  beneath  the  swelling  tide; 
But  when  thor  growing  msss  no  more  can  sink. 
When  the  soft  island  looms  above  die  brink. 
Then  check  your  hand;  you've  got  the  portion  due: 
80  taught  our  sires,  and  what  they  taught  is  true. 
There  is  a  choice  in  spoons.  Though  small  appear 
The  nice  distinction,  yet  to  me  'tis  clear. 
The  deep-bowl'd  Gallic  spoon,  contrived  to  scoop 
In  ample  dranghts  the  thin,  diluted  soup. 


Performs  not  weU  in  those  substential  tilings, 
Whose  mass  adhesive  to  the  metal  clings; 
Where  the  strong  labial  muscles  must  embrace 
The  gentle  curve,  and  sweep  the  hollow  space. 
With  ease  to  enter  and  disdiarge  the  fineight, 
A  bowl  less  concave,  but  still  more  dilate. 
Becomes  the  pudding  best    The  shape,  the  size, 
A  secret  rests,  unknown  to  vulgar  eyes. 
Experienced  feeders  can  alone  impart 
A  rule  so  much  above  the  lore  of  art 
These  tuneful  lips,  that  thousand  spoons  have  tried, 
With  just  precision  could  the  point  decide, 
Thou^  not  in  song;  the  muse  but  poorly  diines 
In  cones,  and  cubes,  and  geometric  lines; 
Yet  the  trae  form,  as  near  as  she  can  tell. 
Is  that  small  section  of  a  goose-egg  shell. 
Which  in  two  equal  portions  shall  divide 
The  distance  firom  the  centre  to  the  side. 
Fear  not  to  slaver;  'tis  no  deadly  sin: 
Like  the  free  Fiendmian,  from  your  joyous  chm 
Suspend  the  ready  napkin ;  or,  like  me. 
Poire  with  one  hand  your  bowl  upcm  your  knee; 
Just  in  the  zenith  your  wise  head  project; 
Your  full  spoon,  rising  in  a  line  direct. 
Bold  as  a  bucket,  heeds  no  drops  that  fall« — 
The  wide-mouth'd  bowl  will  surely  catch  them  all ! 


BURNING  OF  THE  NEW  ENGLAND 
VILLAGES.* 

TsmoveH  solid  curls  of  smoke,  the  bnrstfaig  fires 
Climb  in  tall  pyramids  above  the  spires. 
Concentring  all  the  vrinds ;  whose  forces,  driven 
With  equal  rage  firom  every  point  of  heaven, 
Whiri  into  conflict,  round  the  scantling  pour 
The  twisting  flames,  and  through  the  rafters  roar; 
Suck  up  the  cinders,  send  them  sailing  far. 
To  vram  the  nations  of  the  raging  vrar ; 
Bend  high  the  blazing  vortex,  swell'd  and  curf  d. 
Careering,  brightening  o'er  the  lustred  worid : 
Seas  catch  the  splendour,  kindling  ^es  resound. 
And  felling  structures  shake  the   smouldering 

ground. 
Crowds  of  wild  fugitives,  with  frantic  tread. 
Flit  through  the  flames  that  pierce  the  midnight 

shade. 
Back  on  the  burning  domes  revert  their  eyes. 
Where  some  lost  friend,  some  perish'd  infent  lies. 
Their  maim'd,  their  sick,  their  age-enfeebled  sires 
Have  sunk  sad  victims  to  the  sateless  fires ; 
They  greet  with  one  last  look  their  tottering  walls, 
See  the  blaze  thicken,  as  the  ruin  fells, 
Then  o'er  the  country  train  their  dumb  despair. 
And  fiur  behind  them  leave  the  dancing  glare ; 
Their  own  crush'd  roofe  still  lend  a  trembling  Hght, 
Point  their  long  shadows  and  direct  their  flight 
Till,  wandering  wjde,  they  seek  some  cottage  door. 
Ask  the  vile  pittance  due  the  vagrant  poor ; 
Or,  feint  and  faltering  on  the  devious  road. 
They  sink  at  Uuft  and  yield  their  mortal  load. 
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TO  FREEDOM. 

Sw  of  the  monl  worid !  effulgent  sooree 
Of  man's  best  wisdom  and  his  steadiest  force. 
Soul-searching  Freedom !  here  assume  thy  stand, 
And  radiate  hence  to  every  distant  land ; 
Point  out  and  prove  how  all  the  scenes  of  strife, 
The  shock  of  states,  the  impassion'd  broils  of  life, 
Spring  from  unequal  sway ;  and  how  they  fly 
Before  the  splendour  of  thy  peaceful  eye ; 
Unfold  at  last  the  genuine  social  plan, 
The  mind*s  full  scope,  the  dignity  of  man, 
Bold  nature  bursting  through  her  long  disguise, 
And  nations  daring  to  be  just  and  wise. 
Yes !  righteous  Freedom,  heaven  and  earth  and  sea 
Yield  or  withhold  their  various  gifts  for  thee ; 
Protected  Industry  beneath  thy  reign 
Leads  all  the  virtues  in  her  filial  train ; 
Courageous  Probity,  with  brow  serene, 
And  Temperance  calm  presents  her  placid  mien ; 
Contentment,  Moderation,  Labour,  Art, 
Mould  the  new  man  and  humanize  his  heart ; 
To  public  plenty  private  ease  dilates. 
Domestic  peace  to  harmony  of  states. 
Protected  Industry,  careering  ftr, 
Detects  the  cause  and  cures  the  rage  of  war, 
And  sweeps,  with  forceful  arm,  to  their  last  graves. 
Kings  from  the  earth  and  pirates  from  the 


MORGAN  AND  TELL. 

MomoAv  in  firoot  of  his  hM  riflers  towen, 
His  hoit  of  keen-eyed  marksmen,  skilled  to  pour 
Their  dugs  unening  from  the  twisted  bore. 
No  sword,  no  bayonet  they  learn  to  wield. 
They  gaU  the  flank,  they  skirt  the  battling  field. 
Cull  out  the  distant  foe  in  full  horse  speed. 
Couch  the  long  tube,  and  eye  the  silver  brad. 
Turn  as  he  turns,  dismiss  ^  whizzing  lead. 
And  lodge  the  deatl^ball  in  his  heedless  head. 
So  toil'd  the  huntsman  Tsll.  His  quivering  dart, 
Press'd  by  the  bended  bowstring,  fears  to  part, 
Dread  the  tremendous  task,  to  graze  but  shun 
The  tender  temples  of  his  in&nt  son ; 
As  the  loved  youth  rthe  tyrant's  victim  led) 
Bears  the  poised  apple  tottering  on  his  head. 
The  sullen  &ther,  with  reverted  eye. 
Now  marks  the  satrap,  now  the  bright-hair'd  boy ; 
His  second  shaft  impatient  lies,  athirst 
To  mend  the  expected  error  of  the  first. 
To  pierce  the  monster,  mid  the  insulted  crowd. 
And  steep  the  pangs  of  nature  in  his  blood. 
Deep  doubling  toward  his  breast,  well  poised  and 

slow, 
Curve  the  strain'd  horns  of  his  indignant  bow ; 
His  left  arm  straightens  as  the  dexter  bends. 
And  his  nerved  knuckle  with  the  gripe  distends ; 
Soft  slides  the  reed  back  with  th^stLff  drawn  strand, 
Till  the  steel  point  has  reach'd  his  steady  hand ; 
Then  to  his  keen  fix'd  eye  the  shank  he  brings ; 
Twangs  the  loud  cord,  the  feather'd  arrow  sbigs, 


Picks  off  the  p^ipin  firom  the  smiling  boy. 
And  Uri*s  rocks  resound  with  shouts  of  joy. 
Soon  by  an  aqua!  dart  the  tyrant  bleeds ; 
The  cantons  league,  the  woi^  of  &te  proceeds ; 
Till  Austria's  titled  hordes,  with  their  own  gore, 
Fat  the  £ur  fields  they  lorded  long  before ; 
On  Gothaid's  bei^t  while  Freedom  first  unfurl'd 
Her  infant  banner  o'er  the  modem  world. 


THE  ZONES  OF  AMERICA. 

Wbmui  Spring's  oqy  steps  in  cold  Canadk 

*ray. 
And  joyless  seasons  hold  nneqnal  sway. 
He  saw  the  pine  its  daring  mantle  rear. 
Break  the  rude  blast,  and  mock  the  bnunal  year. 
Shag  the  grera  zona  that  bounds  the  boreal  skies, 
And  bid  all  soothem  vegetatiim  rise. 
Wild  o'er  the  vast,  impenetrable  round 
The  untrod  bowers  of  fdiadowy  nature  fiown'd ; 
Milkwmai  cedars  wave  their  honours  wide. 
The  fir's  tall  boug^  the  oak's  umbrageous  pride, 
The  branching  beach,  the  aspen's  trembling  shade 
Veil  the  dim  heaven,  and  brown  the  dusky  glade. 
For  in  dense  crowds  these  sturdy  sons  of  earth. 
In  frosty  regions,  claim  a  stronger  birth ; 
Where  heavy  beams  the  sheltering  dome  requires, 
And  copious  tnmks  to  feed  its  wintry  fires. 
But  warmer  suns,  that  southern  zones  emblaae, 
A  cool,  thin  umbrage  <^er  their  woodland  raise ; 
Floridia's  shores  their  blooms  around  him  spread, 
And  Georgian  hills  erect  their  shady  head  ;* 
Whose  flowery  shrubs  regale  the  passing  air 
With  all  the  untested  fira^anoe  of  the  year. 
Beneath  tall  trees,  dispersed  in  loose  array, 
The  rioe-grown  lawns  their  humble  garb  display ; 
The  infant  maize,  unconscious  of  its  worth. 
Points  the  green  spire  and  bends  the  foliage 

forth; 
In  various  fimns  unbidden  harvests  rise, 
Aud  blooming  life  repays  the  genial  skies. 
Where  Mexic  hills  the  breezy  gulf  defend, 
Spontaneous  groves  with  richer  burdens  bend : 
Anana's  stalk  its  shaggy  honours  yields ; 
Acassia's  flowers  perfume  a  thousand  fields; 
Their  duster'd  dates  the  mast-like  palms  unfold ; 
The  spreading  orange  waves  a  load  of  gold; 
Connubial  vines  o'ertop  the  larch  they  climb ; 
The  long-lived  olive  mocks  the  moth  of  time ; 
Pomona's  pride,  that  old  Grenada  claims. 
Here  smiles  and  reddens  in  diviner  flames ; 
Pimento,  citron  scent  the  sky  serene; 
White,  woolly  clusters  fiinge  the  cotton's  green; 
The  sturdy  fig,  the  firail,  decidtous  cane,    ' 
And  foodfiil  cocoa  fan  Uie  sultry  plain. 
Here,  in  one  view,  the  same  glad  branches  bring 
The  firuitB  of  autumn  and  the  flowers  of  spring ; 
No  wintiy  blasts  the  unchanging  year  deform. 
Nor  beasts  undielter'd  fear  the  pinching  storm ; 
But  vernal  breezes  o'er  the  blossoms  rove. 
And  breathe  the  ripen'd  juices  through  the  grove. 
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RICHARD  ALSOP. 


RicHAms  Almv  wm  a  nathe  of  MiUletown, 
Connecticiit,  where  he  resided  daring  the  greater 
part  of  his  liie.  He  commenced  wrtting  tat  the 
gazettes  at  a  very  eariy  age,  but  was  first  known 
to  the  pnMic  as  the  author  of  satires  on  publie 
characters  and  events,  entitled  ««The  Edio,"  "The 
Political  Greenhouse,"  etc^  printed  in  periodicals 
at  New  York  and  Hartfiofd,  and  afterwasd  col- 
lected and  published  in  an  octavo  vohune,  in 
1807.  In  these  works  he  was  aided  by  Taux- 
BULL,  HoFUjf s,  Theobobx  Dwiobt,  and  others, 
thoo^  he  was  himself  their  prindpel  author. 
«<The  Echo"  was  at  first  designed  to  exhibit  the 
wretched  style  of  the  newspaper  writers,  and  the 
earliest  numbers  contain  extracts  firom  contem- 
porary journals,  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  «done 
into  heroic  vefse  and  printed  beside  the  originals." 
Alsop  and  his  associates  were  members  of  the 
Federal  party,  and  the  •<Echo"  contained  many 
ludicrous  travesties  of  political  speeches  and 
essays  made  by  the  oppfmaat*  of  the  admimstra- 
tion  of  JoHir  Adaxs.  The  work  had  moeh  wit 
and  qsightliness,  and  was  very  popular  in  its 
time;  but,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  diaracters 
and  drcumstanoes  to  which  it  related,  it  is  now 
nearly  forgotten.  In  1600,  Alsop  pubhshed  a 
"Monody  on  the  Death  of  Washington,"  which 
was  mtdi  admiied;  and  in  the  following  year  a 
translation  of  the  second  canto  of  Basin's  "Or- 
lando Inamorato^"  under  the  title  of  "The  Fairy 


of  the  Lake,"  and  anottier  of  die  Poem  of  8i- 
uus  Italicts  on  the  Second  Punic  War.  In 
1807,  he  translated  from  the  Italian  the  "  History 
of  Chili,"  by  the  Abbe  Molina,  to  which  he 
added  original  notes,  and  others  from  the  Frraich 
and  Spanish  versions  of  the  same  history.  At 
different  periods  he  translated  several  less  im- 
portant works  from  ^be  Greek,  Latin,  Italian, 
Spanish,  and  French  languages,  and  wrote  a 
number  of  poems  and  essays  for  the  periodicals. 
His  last  publication  was  "The  Adventures  of 
John  Jewett,"  printed  in  1815.  He  died  on  the 
twentieth  of  August,  in  that  year,  at  Flatbush, 
Long  Island,  in  the  fifry-sixth  year  of  his  age. 
He  had,  for  a  considerable  period,  been  vnriting- 
"The  Charms  of  Fancy,"  a  poem;  and  besides 
this,  he  left  manuscript  fragments  of  a  poem  on 
the  Conquest  of  Scandinavia  by  Odih;  "Aria- 
todemus,"  a  tragedy,  firom  the  Italian  of  Monti  ; 
the  poem  of  Quintus  Calabeb  on  the  Trojan 
war,  from  the  Greek,  and  a  prose  translation  of  a 
posthumous  work  by  Flobian.  As  a  poet  Alsop 
was  often  elegant,  but  his  verse  was  generally 
without  energy.  Probably  no  other  American  cf 
his  time  was  so  well  acqua^ted  with  the  litera- 
ture of  England,  France,  and  Italy,  and  few  were 
more  fiuniliar  with  the  natural  sciences.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  deficient  in  strength  and  deci- 
sion of  character,  but  he  was  amiable  and  ho- 
nourable, and  had  many  firiends  and  few  enemies. 


FROM 


•A  MONODY  ON  THE  DEATH 
OF  WASHINGTON." 


BxpoBx  the  splendours  at  thy  high  renown. 
How  fikle  the  glow-worm  lustres  of  a  crown ! 
How  sink,  diminished,  in  that  radiance  lost, 
The  glare  of  conquest  and  of  power  the  boast! 
Let  Greece  her  Albxanoxb's  deeds  proclaim. 
Or  Cjbsab's  triumphs  gild  the  Roman  name; 
Stript  of  the  dazzling  glare  around  them  cast, 
Shrinks  at  their  crimes  humanity  aghast; 
With  equal  claim  to  honour's  glorious  meed. 
See  Attila  his  course  of  havoc  lead; 
O'er  Asia's  realm,  in  one  vast  ruin  hurl'd. 
See  fhrious  Zinoss'  bloody  flag  unfurl'd. 
On  base  fiir  dififerent  from  the  conqueror's  claim. 
Rests  the  unsullied  colunm  of  thy  fame ; 
His  on  the  graves  of  millions  proudly  based. 
With  blood  cemented  and  with  tears  de&ced; 
Thine  on  a  nation's  welfare  fixed  sublime. 
By  freedom  strengthen'd,  and  revered  by  time: 
He,  as  the  comet  whose  portentous  light 
Spreads  baleful  splendour  o'er  the  glooms  of  nig^t, 
Widi  dire  amazement  chills  the  startled  breast. 
While  stormsand  earthquakesdread  its  coorae  atteat; 


And  nature  trembles,  lest  in  chaos  hurl'd 
Should  sink  the  tottering  fragment  of  the  world; 
Thine,  like  the  sun,  whose  kind,  propitious  ray, 
Opes  the  glad  mom,  and  lights  the  fields  of  day, 
Dispels  the  wintry  storm,  the  chilling  rain. 
With  rich  abundance  clothes  the  fertile  plain. 
Gives  all  creation  to  rejoice  around. 
And  light  and  life  extends,  o'er  nature's  utmost 

bound.        ' 
Tlkragh  shone  thy  life  a  model  bright  of  praiae, 
Not  less  the  example  bright  thy  death  portrays; 
When,  plunged  in  deepest  wo  around  thy  bed. 
Each  eye  was  fix'd,  despairing  sunk  each  head. 
While  nature  struggled  with  extremest  pain. 
And  scarce  could  life's  last  lingering  powers  retain ; 
In  that  drcAd  moment,  awfully  serene. 
No  trace  of  suffering  marked  thy  placid  mien. 
No  groan,  no  murmuring  plaint  escaped  thy  tongue ; 
No  longing  shadows  o'er  thy  brow  were  hung ; 
But,  calm  in  Christian  hope,  undamp'd  with  fisar, 
Thou  savrest  the  high  reweurd  of  virtue  near. 
On  that  bright  meed,  in  surest  trust  reposed. 
As  ihy  firm  hand  thine  eyes  expiring  closed. 
Pleased,  to  the  wiU  of  Heaven  resign'd  thy  breath. 
And  miiled,  as  nature's  struggles  cloeed  in  death. 
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ST.  JOHN  HONEYWOOD. 
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St.  JoHir  HoirsTWoos  was  a  natbe  of  Lei- 
cester, MaaMchosettBy  and  was  educated  at  Yak 
College.  In  1785,  being  at  that  time  about 
twenty  yean  old,  he  removed  to  Schenectady, 
New  York,  where,  daring  the  two  succeeding 
years,  he  was  the  principal  of  a  classical  schooL 
In  1787  he  became  a  law  student  in  the  office  of 
PsTSR  W.  Yatkb,  Esquire,  of  Albany,  and  on 
being  admitted  to  the  bar  removed  to  Salem,  in 
the  same  state,  where  he  remained  until  his  death, 
in  September,  1798.  He  was  one  of  the  electors 
of  President  of  the  United  States  when   Mr. 


CRIMES  AND  PUNISHMENTS.* 

Of  crimes,  empoison'd  source  of  human  woes, 
Whence  the  Mack  flood  of  ahame  and  sorrow  flows. 
How  best  to  dieck  the  venom's  deadly  force, 
To  stem  its  torrent,  or  direct  its  coutm. 
To  scan  the  merits  of  vindictive  codes. 
Nor  pass  the  £uilts  humanity  explodes, 
I  sing — what  theme  more  worthy  to  engage 
The  poet's  song,  the  wisdom  of  the  sagel 
Ah!  were  I  equal  to  the  great  design, 
Were  thy  bold  genius,  blest  Bkccakia!  mine. 
Then  should  my  woxk,  ennobled  as  my  aim. 
Like  thine,  recnve  the  meed  of  deathless  feme. 
0  Jat  !  deserving  of  a  purer  age. 
Pride  of  thy  country,  statesman,  patriot,  sage. 
Beneath  whose  guardian  care  our  laws  assume 
A  milder  form,  and  lose  their  Gothic  gloom. 
Read  with  indulgent  eyes,  nor  yet  refuse 
This  humble  tribute  of  an  artless  muse. 

(heat  is  the  question  which  the  leam'd  oonteet, 
What  grade,  what  mode  of  punishment  is  best; 
In  two  fimned  sects  the  disputants  decide. 
These  ranged  on  Tenor's,  those  on  Reason's  ode; 
Ancient  as  empue  Terror's  temple  stood, 
Capt  with  black  clouds,  ai^d  founded  deep  in  blood ; 
Grim  despots  here  their  trembling  honours  paid. 
And  guilty  ofiferings  to  their  idol  made : 
The  monarch  led — a  servile  crowd  ensued. 
Their  robes  distain'd  in  gore,  in  gore  imbrued; 
Cer  mangled  limbs  they  held  infernal  foast, 
Moloch  the  god,  and  Dhaco's  self  the  print 
Mild  Reason's  fkne,  in  later  ages  rear'd, 
With  sunbeams  crown'd,  in  Attic  grace  appeared; 
In  just  proportion  finish'd  eveiy  part. 
With  the  fine  touches  of  enlig^ten'd  art 
A  thinking  few,  selected  from  the  crowd. 
At  the  fidr  shrine  with  filial  rev'renoe  bow'd; 
The  sage  of  Milan  led  the  virtuous  choir. 
To  them  sublime  he  strung  the  tunefiil  lyre: 


Of  laws,  of  crimes,  and  punishments  he  sung. 
And  on  his  glowing  lips  persuasion  hung: 
From  Reason's  source  eadi  inference  just  he  drew. 
While  truths  fresh  polish'd  struck  the  mind  as  new : 
Full  in  the  front,  in  vestal  robes  array'd. 
The  holy  form  of  Justice  stood  display'd: 
Firm  waa  her  eye,  not  vengeful,  though  severe. 
And  e'er  she  frt>wn'd  she  check'd  the  starting  tear. 
A  sister  form,  of  more  benignant  face. 
Celestial  Mercy,  held  the  second  place; 
Her  hands  outq>read,  in  suppliant  guise  she  stood, 
And  oft  with  eloquence  resistless  sued; 
But  where  'twas  imfnous  e'en  to  deprecate. 
She  sigh'd  assent,  and  wq>t  the  wretch's  fiite. 
In  savage  times,  lair  Freedom  yet  unknown. 
The  despot,  dad  in  vengeance,  fill'd  the  throi^; 
His  gloomy  caprice  scrawl'd  the  ambiguous  code, 
And  dyed  each  page  in  characters  of  blood: 
The  laws  transgress'd,  the  prince  in  judgment  sat. 
And  Rage  decided  on  the  culprit's  fate: 
Nor  stopp'd  he  here,  but,  skiil'd  in  murderous  art. 
The  sceptor'd  brute  usurp'd  the  hangman's  part; 
With  his  own  hands  the  trembling  victim  hew'd. 
And  basely  wallow'd  in  a  subject's  blood. 
Pleased  with  the  fatal  game,  the  royal  mind 
On  modes  of  death  and  cruelty  refined : 
Hence  the  dank  caverns  of  the  cheerless  mine. 
Where,  shut  from  light,  the  fiunish'd  wretches 

pine; 
The  &ce  divine,  in  seams  unsightly  seai^d. 
The  eyeballs  gouged,  the  wheel  with  gore  besmear'd, 
The  Russian  knout,  the  suffocating  flame. 
And  forms  of  torture  wanting  yet  a  name. 
Nor  was  this  rage  to  savage  times  confined; 
It  reach'd  to  later  years  and  courts  refined. 
Blush,  polish'd  France,  nor  let  the  muse  relate 
The  tragic  story  of  your  Damien's  fate; 
The  bed  of  steel,  where  long  the  assassin  lay. 
In  the  dark  vault,  secluded  firom  the  day; 
The  quivering  flesh  which  burning  pincers  tore. 
The  pitch,  pour'd  flaming  in  the  recent  sore; 
His  carcase,  warm  with  life,  convulsed  with  pain, 
By  steeds  dismember'd,  dragg'd  along  the  plain. 


Abams  became  the  suooenor  of  General  Wash- 
iireTOV,  and  he  held  other  honourable  offices. 
He  waa  a  man  of  much  professional  and  general 
learning,  rare  conversational  abilities,  and  scru- 
pulous integrity;  and  would  probably  have  been 
distinguished  as  a  man  of  letters  and  a  jurist,  had 
he  lived  to  a  riper  age.  The  poems  embraced  in 
the  volume  of  his  writings  published  in  1801,  ave 
generally  political,  and  are  distinguished  for  wit 
and  vigour.  The  longest  in  the  collection  waa 
addressed  to  M.  AnrT,  on  his  leaving  this  coun- 
try finr  Fianoe. 
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As  daring  qoacki,  oiiddird  in  medk  Ian, 
pMMribed  the  noitninui'qu«£ks  prefcrib«d  hdon; 
CaraleM  of  age  or  sex,  whate'er  be&U, 
Tbtt  aame  dull  ledpe  must  lerre  for  aU: 
Oar  senates  tiius,  with  reverence  b^it  said, 
Have  been  too^kmg  by  blind  tradition  led: 
Oar  ctril  code,  from  feudal  dross  refined, 
Prodaims  the  liberal  and  enlightened  mind; 
But  till  of  late  tiie  penal  atatutes  atood 
In  Gothic  rudenesB,  smeafd  with  civic  Uood; 
What  base  memorials  of  a  barbarous  age, 
What  monkish  whimries  sullied  every  page! 
The  clergy's  benefit,  a  trifling  brand, 
Jest  of  the  law,  a  holy  sleight  of  hand: 
Bcoea^  this  saintly  cloak  what  crimes  abhoir'd, 
Of  sable  dye,  were  sheltered  from  the  lord; 
While  the  poor  starvding,  who  a  cent  poxloiB'd, 
No  reading  saved,  no  juggling  trick  eas<»n'd; 
His  was  the  servile  lash,  a  fool  disgrace. 
Through  time  transmitted  to  his  hapless  race; 
The  fort  and  dare,  the  traitor's  motley  doom. 
Might  blot  the  story  of  imperial  Rome. 
What  late  disgraced  our  laws  yet  stand  to  stain 
The  splendid  annals  of  a  Gsoaes's  reign. 

Say,  legislators,  for  what  end  design'd 
This  waste  of  lives,  this  havoc  of  mankind  1 
8i^,  by  what  right  (one  case  exempt  alone) 
Do  ye  prescribe,  that  blood  can  crimes  atonel 
I^  when  our  fortunes  frown,  and  dangers  press, 
To  act  the  Roman's  part  be  to  transgress; 
For  man  the  use  of  life  alone  commands. 
The  fee  residing  in  the  grantor's  hands. 
Could  man,  what  time  ^e  social  pact  he  seal'd. 
Cede  to  the  state  a  right  he  never  held? 
For  aU  the  powers  which  in  the  state  reside. 
Result  from  compact,  actual  or  implied. 
Too  well  the  savage  policy  we  trace 
To  times  remote.  Humanity's  disgrace; 
E'en  while  I  aric,  the  trite  response  recurs, 
Ezaoaple  warns,  severity  deters. 
No  mUder  means  can  keep  the  vile  in  awe. 
And  state  necessity  compels  the  Uw. 
But  let  Experience  speak,  she  claims  our  trust; 
The  data  felse,  the  inference  is  unjust. 
nis  at  a  distance,  men  but  dig^tly  fear; 
Delusive  Fancy  never  thinks  them  near: 
With  stronger  force  than  fear  temptations  draw. 
And  Cuiming  thinks  to  parry  with  the  law. 
«*  My  brother  swung,  poor  novice  in  his  art. 
He  biittdly  stumbled  on  a  hangman's  cart; 
But  wiser  I,  assuming  every  shape. 
As  Pbotbvs  erst,  am  certain  to  escape." 
Hm  knave,  tiius  jeering,  on  his  skill  relies, 
For  never  villain  deem'd  himself  unwise. 

When  earth  convulnve  heaved,  and,  yawning 
wide, 
EngulTd  in  darkness  Lisbon's  spiry  pride, 
At  that  dread  hour  of  ruin  and  dismay. 
Tie  femed  the  haiden'd  felon  prowl'd  for  pnj; 
Nor  trembling  earth,  n<a  thunders  could  restrain 
His  daring  feet,  which  trod  the  sinking  fene; 
Whenoe,  while  the  febric  to  its  centre  shook* 
By  inpioua  stealth  the  haUow'd  vase  he  took. 

WImI  time  ttie  gaping  vulgar  throng  to  see 
Some  wntdi  expire  on  Tybum's  fetal  trae; 
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Fast  by  the  crowd  the  luckier  vilhun  dinga. 
And  pilfers  while  the  h^less  culprit  swings. 
If  then  the  knave  can  view,  with  careless  eyes^ 
Tbm  bolt  of  vengeance  darting  from  the  skies, 
If  Death,  with  all  the  pomp  of  Justice  join'd, 
Scarce  strikes  a  panic  in  the  guilty  mind. 
What  can  we  hope,  though  every  penal  code. 
As  DsACo's  once,  were  stamp'd  in  civic  blood  1 

The  blinded  wretch,  whose  mind  is  bent  on  ill. 
Would  laugh  at  threats,  and  qport  with  halters  still ; 
Temptations  gain  more  vigour  as  they  throng. 
Crime  fosters  crime,  and  wrong  engenders  wrong; 
Fondly  he  hopes  the  threaten'd  fete  to  shun. 
Nor  sees  his  fetal  error  till  undone. 
Wise  is  the  law,  and  godlike  is  its  aim. 
Which  frowns  to  mend,  and  diaslens  to  redsim, 
Which  seeks  the  storms  of  passion  to  control. 
And  wake  the  latent  virtues  of  the  soul; 
For  all,  perhaps,  the  vilest  of  our  race. 
Bear  in  their  hreasta  some  smothered  sparks  of  grace ; 
Nor  vain  the  hope,  nor  mad  the  attenq>t  to  raise 
Those  smothered  sparks  to  Virtue's  purer  blaxe. 
When,  on  the  cross  accursed,  the  rd)ber  writhed. 
The  parting  prayer  of  penitence  he  breathed; 
Cheo^d  by  the  Saviour's  smile,  to  g^raoe  restored. 
He  died  distinguish'd  with  his  suffering  Lord. 
As  seeds  long  sterile  in  a  poisonous  soil. 
If  nurs'd  by  culture  and  assiduous  toil. 
May  wake  to  life  and  vegetative  power. 
Protrude  the  germ  and  yield  a  fragrant  flower: 
E'en  thus  may  man,  rapadous  and  ui^ust. 
The  slave  of  sin,  the  prey  of  lawless  lust. 
In  the  drear  prison's  ^oomy  round  confined. 
To  awful  soUtude  and  toil  consign'd; 
Debarr'd  from  social  intercourse,  nor  less 
From  the  vain  world's  seductions  and  caress. 
With  late  and  trembling  steps  he  measures  badt 
Life's  luunrow  road,  a  long  abandon'd  track; 
By  Conscienoe  roused,  and  left  to  keen  Remorsa, 
The  mind  at  length  acquires  its  pristine  force : 
Then  pardoning  Mercy,  with  ch^bic  smile. 
Dispels  the  gloom,  and  smooths  the  brow  of  Toil, 
Till  friendly  Death,  full  oft  implored  in  vain, 
Shan  burst  the  ponderous  bar  and  loose  tiie  chain; 
Fraught  vrith  firash  life,  an  offering  meet  for  God, 
The  rescued  spirit  leaves  the  dread  abode. 

Ndr  yet  can  laws,  though  Soloh 's  self  should 
frame. 
Each  diade  of  guilt  discriminate  and  name; 
For  senates  well  their  sacred  trust  f\iliU, 
Who  general  cures  provide  for  general  ill. 
Much  must  by  his  direction  be  supplied. 
In  whom  the  laws  the  pardoning  power  confide; 
He  best  can  measure  overy  varying  grade 
Of  guilt,  and  mark  the  bounds  of  li^^t  and  shade; 
Weig^  each  essoin,  each  inddent  review, 
And  yield  to  Mercy,  where  she  claims  her  due: 
And  wise  it  were  so  to  extend  his  trust, 
With  power  to  mitigate— when  'twere  unjust 
Full  amnesty  to  give— for  though  so  dear 
The  name  of  Mercy  to  a  mortal's  ear. 
Yet  should  tiie  chia^  to  human  weakaeas  sleel^ 
Rarely  indeed  to  suits  for  pardon  yield ; 
For  ndther  laws  nor  pardons  can  efface 
T\m  sense  of  guilt  and  memoiy  of  dingfaoa. 
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Say,  can  the  man  whom  Jnstioe  doom'd  to  ihame, 
WiUi  front  eract,  his  coimtiy's  honoora  claim  1 
Can  ho  with  cheek  tmbhuhing  join  the  crowd, 
Claim  equal  rights,  and  have  his  claim  allow'dl 
What  tiioagh  he  moom,  a  penitent  sinoeie ; 
Though  every  dawn  be  usher'd  with  a  tear; 
The  world,  more  prone  to  censure  than  forgrre, 
Quick  to  suspect,  and  tardy  to  believe, 
Win  still  the  hapless  penitent  despise. 
And  watch  his  conduct  with  invidious  eyes: 
But  the  chief  end  of  justice  once  achieved. 
The  public  weal  secured,  a  soul  reprieved, 
'Twere  wise  in  laws,  'twere  generous  to  provide 
Some  place  whera  blushing  penitence  might  hide; 
Yes,  'twere  humane,  'twere  godlike  to  protect 
Returning  virtue  from  the  world's  neglect 
And  taunting  scorn,  which  pierce  with  keener  pains 
The  feeling  mind,  than  dungeons,  racks,  and  chains : 
Enlarge  their  bounds;  admit  a  purer  air; 
Dismiss  the  servile  badge  and  scanty  &re; 
The  stint  of  labour  lessen  or  suspend. 
Admit  at  times  the  sympathizing  friend. 

Repentance  courts  the  shade ;  alone  she  roves 
By  min'd  towers  and  night-embrowning  groves ; 
Or  midst  daik  vaults,  by  Melancholy  led, 
She  holds  ideal  convene  with  the  dead: 
Lost  to  the  world  and  each  profimer  joy, 
Her  solace  tean,  and  ptayer  her  best  employ. 


A  RADICAL  SONG  OF  1786. 

HvasA,  my  Jo  Bunkers !  no  taxes  well  pay; 
Here's  a  pardon  for  WaisLia,  Shats,  Piasoirs, 

andDiT;* 
Put  green  boughs  in  your  hats,  and  renew  the  old 


Stop  the  courts  in  each  county,  and  bully  the  laws: 
Constitutions  and  oaths,  sir,  we  mind  not  a  rurii; 
Such  trifles  must  yield  to  us  lads  of  the  bush. 
New  laws  and  new  charters  our  books  shall  display, 
Composed  by  conventions  and  Counsellor  Grit. 

Since  Boston  and  Salem  so  haughty  have  grown. 
We  '11  make  them  to  know  we  can  let  them  alone. 
Of  Glasgow  or  Pelham  we  'U  make  a  seaport. 
And  there  we'll  assemble  our  General  Court: 
Our  governor,  now,  boys,  shall  turn  out  to  work. 
And  live,  like  ourselves,  on  molasses  and  pork ; 
In  Adams  or  Greenwich  he'll  live  like  a  peer 
On  three  hundred  pounds,  paper  money,  a  year. 

Grand  jurors,  and  sherifls,  and  lawyers  well  spurn. 
As  judges,  well  all  take  the  bench  in  our  turn. 
And  sit  the  whole  term,  without  pension  or  fee, 
Nor  CusBiFe  or  Siwil  look  graver  than  we. 
Our  wigs,  tiiough  they  're  rusty,  are  decent  enough ; 
Our  aprons,  though  black,  are  of  durable  stuff; 

*  Namet  of  the  leaden  of  the  Insnrreetkm  tliat  arose, 
ia  1788,  In  the  sute  of  MasMdnueCts,  ehlefly  in  tbs  eonn- 
ties  of  Hampshire,  Berkshire,  sad  Woreesteri  whkh, 
after  eoovnlalsf  the  sute  Ibr  aboot  a  year,  was  flnalljr 
quelled  by  a  military  force  under  the  command  of  Gene- 
ral LmooLir  and  General  SHBPHEaD.  The  leaders  tied 
flfom  the  ftate,  and  were  afterwards  pardoned.  Bee 
MnoT's  History  of  the  laserrectfon  In  llaanehasetts. 
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The  £ither  of  William  Cliyftof  was  a 
wealthy  member  of  the  society  of  Friends,  in 
Philaddphii.  The  poet,  from  his  childhood,  had 
little  physical  strength,  and  was  generally  a  suf- 
ferar  frmn  disease;  but  his  mind  was  vigorous 
and  carefully  eduoited,  and  had  he  lived  to  a 
mature  age,  he  would  probably  have  won  an  en- 
during reputation  as  an  author.  His  life  was 
marked  by  few  incidents.  He  made  himself  .ac- 
quainted with  the  dassical  studies  pursued  in  the 
untvenities,  and  with  music,  painting,  and  such 
field-sports  as  he  supposed  he  could  indulge  in 
with  most  advantage  to  his  health. '  He  was 
considered  an  amiable  and  accomplished  gen- 
Himtma,  and  his  society  was  eouiied  alike  by 


the  feshionaUe  and  the  learned.  He  died  in 
December,  1799,  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of 
his  age. 

The  poetry  of  CuTrroir  has  more  energy  of 
thought  and  diction,  and  is  generally  more  cor- 
rect and  harmonious,  than  any  which  had  been 
previously  written  in  this  country.  Much  of  it 
is  satirical,  and  relates  to  persons  and  events  of 
the  period  in  which  he  lived;  and  the  small 
volume  of  his  writings  published  after  his  death 
doubtless  contains  some  pieces  which  would  have 
been  excluded  from  an  edition  prepared  by  him- 
self, for  this  reason,  and  because  they  were  un- 
finished and  not  originally  intended  to  meet  the 
eye  of  the  world. 
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TO  WILLIAM  OIFFORD,  ESQ.* 

br  these  cold  shades,  beneath  these  shifting  skies. 
Where  Fancy  sickens,  and  where  Genius  dies; 
Where  few  and  feeble  are  the  muse's  strains. 
And  no  fine  fiwnzy  riots  in  the  veins. 
There  still  are  found  a  few  to  whom  belong 
The  fire  of  virtue  and  the  soul  of  song; 
Whose  kindling  ardour  still  can  wake  the  strings, 
When  learning  triumphs,  and  when  Girromn  sings. 
To  thee  the  lowliest  bard  his  tribute  pays, 
His  little  wild-flower  to  thy  wreath  conveys; 
Pleased,  if  permitted  round  thy  name  to  bloom, 
To  boast  one  effivt  rescued  from  the  tomb. 

While  this  delirious  age  enchanted  seems 
With  hectic  Fancy's  desultory  dreams; 
While  wearing  futt  away  is  every  trace 
Of  Grecian  vigour,  and  of  Roman  grace. 
With  fond  deUght,  we  yet  one  bard  behold. 
As  Horace  polish^  and  as  Perseus  bold, 
Reclaim  the  art,  assert  the  muse  divine. 
And  drive  obtrusive  dulness  from  the  shrine. 
Since  that  great  day  which  saw  the  Tablet  rise, 
A  thinking  block,  and  whisper  to  the  eyes, 
No  time  has  been  that  touch'd  the  muse  so  near, 
No  Age  when  Learning  had  so  much  to  fear. 
As  now,  when  loot-lorn  ladies  light  verae  franUf 
And  eveiy  rebus-weaver  talks  of  Fame. 

When  Truth  in  classic  majesty  appeared. 
And  Greece,  on  high,  the  dome  tk  science  reared. 
Patience  and  perseverance,  care  and  pain 
Alone  the  steq>,  the  rough  ascent  could  gain : 
None  but  the  great  the  sun-dad  summit  found ; 
The  weak  were  baffled,  and  the  strong  were  crown'd. 

•  Prefixed  to  Wiluah  CoBBarr's  edltloa  of  the  "Ba- 
vtad  and  Itovlad,"  pabUshed  la  PhUadelpbla,  la  1799. 


The  tardy  transcript's  hi|^i-wTOught  page  confined 
To  one  pursuit  the  undivided  mind. 
No  venal  critic  fetten'd  on  the  trade: 
Books  for  delight,  and  not  for  sale  ime  made ; 
Then  shone,  superior,  in  the  realms  of  thought. 
The  chief  who  govem'd,  and  the  sage  who  taught : 
The  drama  then  with  doathless  bays  was  vrreatli'd. 
The  statue  quicken'd,  and  the  canvass  breathed. 
The  poet,  then,  with  unresisted  art, 
Sway'd  every  impulse  of  the  capttve  heart 
Touch'd  wi^  a  beam  of  Heaven's  creative  mind. 
His  spirit  kindled,  and  his  taste  refined: 
Incessant  toil  inform'd  his  rising  youth; 
Thought  grew  to  thought,  and  truth  attracted  trutii. 
Till,  aU  complete,  his  perfect  soul  display'd 
Some  bloom  of  genius  which  could  never  fede. 
80  the  sage  oak,  to  Nature's  mandate  true. 
Advanced  but  slow,  and  strengthen'd  as  it  grew! 
But  when,  at  length,  (full  many  a  season  o'er,) 
Its  virile  head,  in  pride,  aloft  it  bore; 
When  steadfest  were  its  roots,  and  sound  its  heart, 
It  bade  defiance  to  the  insect's  art, 
And,  storm  and  time  resisting,  still  remains 
The  never-dying  glory  of  the  plaina. 

Then,  if  some  thou^tleas  Bativs  dared  appear, 
Short  was  his  date,  and  limited  his  sphere; 
He  could  but  please  the  changeling  mob  a  day. 
Then,  like  his  noxious  labours,  pass  away: 
80,  near  a  forest  tall,  some  vrorthlev  flower 
Enjoys  the  triumph  of  its  gaudy  hour, 
Scatten  its  little  poison  Uiiough  the  skies, 
Then  droops  its  empty,  hated  head,  and  dies. 

Still,  as  htm  femed  Dyssus'  classic  shon^ 
To  BCindus'  banks,  the  muse  her  laurel  bora, 
The  sacred  plant  to  hands  divine  was  given. 
And  deathless  Maro  nursed  the  boon  of  Hetven. 
Exalted  bard!  to  hear  thy  gentler  vcnce. 
The  valleys  listeo,  and  their  swains  njoioe; 
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Bat  wlien,  on  Mmie  wild  monntaiii's  awful  fonn. 
We  hear  thy  fpirit  chantiiig  to  the  storm, 
Of  battling  chlefi^  and  annies  laid  in  goie, 
We  rage,  we  sigh,  we  wonder,  and  adore. 
Thus  Rome  with  Greeoein  rhnd  iplendour  ahone, 
Bat  elaim'd  inunortal  aatire  for  her  own; 
While  HoRACspierced,  fall  oft,  the  wanton  breaat 
With  aporttve  oensuze,  and  resistleaf  jest; 
And  that  Etrurian,  whose  indignant  lay 
Thy  kindred  genius  can  so  wejl  display, 
With  many  a  well-aim'd  thought,  and  pointed  line. 
Drove  the  bold  villain  from  his  black  design. 
For,  as  those  mighty  masters  of  th^  lyre. 
With  ten^r'd  dignity,  or  quenchless  ire, 
Through  all  the  various  paths  of  science  trod. 
Their  school  was  Natuek  and  their  teacher  God. 
Nor  did  the  muse  decline  till,  o'er  her  head. 
The  savage  tempest  of  the  north  was  spread; 
Till  aim*d  v^th  desolation's  bolt  it  came. 
And  wrapp'd  her  temple  in  funereal  flame. 

But  soon  the  arts  once  more  a  dawn  difiuse. 
And  Daittv  hail'd  it  with  his  morning  muse; 
Pbteuigh  and  Boccagb  join'd  ihe  chonl  lay, 
And  Amo  gUsten'd  with  returning  day. 
Thus  science  rose;  and,  all  her  troubles  pMi'd, 
She  hoped  a  steady,  tranquil  reign  at  last; 
But  Faustus  came :  (indulge  the  painful  tiiought,) 
Were  not  his  ooontleas  volames  dearly  bouf^tt 
For,  while  to  enrj  dime  and  class  they  flew. 
Their  worth  diminish*d  as  their  numbors  grew. 
Soma  pwiM^aii,  rich  in  Hon n's  gtowing  page, 
Could  gife  ten  epics  to  one  wondering  age; 
A  singfe  tbooi^  supplied  the  great  design, 
And  okmda  of  Iliads  qwead  fiwn  evety  line. 
Nor  HoMsn's  glowing  page,  nor  Viroil's  fire 
Could  one  lone  breast  with  equal  flame  inapiie. 
But,  lost  in  books,  irregular  and  wild. 
The  poet  wooder'd,  and  the  critic  smiled : 
The  firiendly  smile,  a  bulkier  work  repays ; 
For  fools  wQl  print,  while  greater  foob  will  praiae. 

Toueb'd  wiUi  the  mania,  now,  what  millions  rage 
To  shuie  the  Uuieat  blockheads  of  the  age. 
The  dire  contagion  cre^w  throo^  evevy  grade; 
Girls,  fifldgomhw,  peers,  and  patriots  drive  tl^  trade: 
And  e'en  ^k»  hhtd,  his  fruitful  fields  forgot, 
For  riiyme  and  misery  leaves  his  wifo  and  cot. 
Ere  to  his  breast  the  wasteful  mischief  spread, 
Coolent  and  plenty  oheer'd  his  little  shed ; 
And,  while  no  thoughts  of  state  perplex'd  his  mind. 
His  harveste  ripening,  and  Pastora  kind. 
He  langhM  at  toil,  widi  health  and  vigour  Uess'd, 
For  d^r*  of  labour  broug^  dieir  nights  of  rest: 
But  now  in  ngs,  ambitious  for  a  name. 
The  fi)ol  of  kd&oOf  and  the  dupe  of  £une. 
His  ooDssieBoe  haunte  him  with  his  guilty  lifo. 
His  starnag  ehildren,  and  hia  ruin'd  wife. 
Thus  swarming  wits,  of  all  materials  made. 
Their  Oothie  hands  on  social  quiet  laid. 
And,  as  they  rave,  nnmindfal  of  the  stonn, 
CaU  faHt,  wfemnsnt;  aaenihy,  refonn. 


No  love  to  fbetor,  no  dear  firiend  to  wrong. 
Wild  as  the  monntain  flood,  they  drive  al<mg: 
And  sweep,  remorseless,  every  social  bloom 
To  the  dark  level  of  an  endless  tomb. 

B^  anas  wwO'd  we  still  can  arms  oppose, 
And  rescue  learning  firom  her  brutal  foes; 
But  when  those  foes  to  friendship  make  pretence, 
And  tempt  the  judgment  with  the  baite  df  sense. 
Carouse  with  passion,  laug^  at  God's  control. 
And  sack  the  little  empire  of  the  soul. 
What  warning  voice  can  save  ?     Alas !  't  is  o'er. 
The  age  of  virtue  will  return  no  more ; 
The  doating  World,  its  manly  vigour  flown. 
Wanders  in  mind,  and  dreams  on  folly's  throne. 
Come  then,  sweet  bard,  again  the  cause  defend. 
Be  stin  the  muses'  and  religion's  friend; 
Again  the  banner  of  thy  wrath  display. 
And  save  the  world  from  Darwih's  tinsel  lay. 
A  soul  like  thine  no  listless  pause  should  know; 
Truth  bids  thee  strike,  and  vutue  guides  the  blow. 
From  every  conquest  still  more  dreadful  come. 
Till  dulness  fly,  and  folly's  self  be  dumb. 


MARY  WILL  SMILE. 


Thb  mom  was  fresh,  and  pure  the  gale. 

When  Mast,  from  her  cot  a  rover, 
Phick'd  many  a  wild  rose  of  the  vale 

To  bind  the  temjte  of  her  lover. 
As  near  his  little  fiurm  abit  stray'd, 
,  Where  birds  of  love  were  ever  pairings 
She  saw  her  William  in  the  shade. 

The  arms  of  mtiiless  wsr  preparing. 
^Though  now,"  he  cried,  «<I  seekthe  hortile  plain, 
Mart  shall  smile,  and  all  be  fair  again." 

She  sdaed  his  hand,  and  «  Ah!"  she  cried, 

« Wilt  thou,  to  camps  and  war  a  stranger. 
Desert  thy  Mart's  fiuthful  side. 

And  bare  thy  lifo  to  every,  danger! 
Tet,  go,  brave  youth!  to  arms  away! 

My  maiden  hands  for  fight  shall  dress  thee, 
And  when  the  drum  beato  &r  away, 

111  drop  a  silent  tear,  and  bless  thee. 
Retum'd  with  honour,  from  the  hostile  plain. 
Mart  will  smile,  and  all  be  foir  again. 

«Tlie  bogles  through  the  forest  wind. 

The  woodland  soldiers  call  to  battle: 
Be  some  protecting  angel  kind. 

And  guard  thy  lifo  when  cannons  rattler' 
She  sung— and  as  the  rose  aippean 

In  sunshine,  when  the  storm  is  over, 
A  smile  beam'd -sweetly  through  her  tcaii^— 

The  blush  of  promise  to  her  lover. 
Retum'd  in  triumph  from  the  hostile  plain, 
All  shall  be  fidr,  and  Mart  smile  again. 
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AxTBOusH  Hum  writer  u  now  mnlj  menttoned, 
by  the  organs  of  public  opinion  in  New  England 
be  was  ooce  ranked  among  the  great  masters  of 
English  verse ;  and  it  was  believed  that  his  reputa- 
tion would  endure  as  long  as  the  language  in  which 
be  wrote.  The  absurd  estimate  of  kds  abilities 
shows  the  wretched  condition  of  taste  and  criticism 
in  his  time,  and  perhi^  caused  the  &ults  in  his 
later  works  which  have  won  for  them  their  early 
oUivion. 

RoBBST  Tbbat  Paivb,  junior,*  was  bom  at 
Taunton,  Massachusetts,  on  the  ninth  of  Decem- 
ber, 1773.  His  fiUher,  an  eminent  lawyer,  held 
many  honourable  offices  under  the  state  and  natinn^l 
governments,  and  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  The  &mily  having 
removed  to  Boston,  when  he  was  about  seven 
years  old,  the  subject  of  this  memoir  received  his 
earfy  education  in  that  city,  and  entered  Harvard 
UniverBity  in  1788.  His  career  here  was  brilliant 
and  honourable ;  no  member  of  his  class  was  so 
familiar  with  tiie  ancient  languages,  or  with 
elegant  English  literature ;  and  his  biogra^er  as- 
sures us  thtithe  was  personally  popular  among  his 
classmates  and  the  officers  of  the  university. 
When  he  was  graduated,  «he  was  as  mudi  dis- 
tinguidhed  for  the  opening  vbrtues  of  his  heart,  as 
for  the  vivacity  of  his  wit,  the  vigour  of  his 
imagination,  and  the  variety  of  his  knowledge.  A 
liberality  of  sentiment  and  a  contempt  of  selfish- 
ness are  usual  concomitants,  and  in  him  were 
striking  characteristics.  Urbanity  of  manners 
and  a  dehoacy  of  feeGng  hnparted  a  charm  to  his 
benignant  temper  and  social  disposition.'* 

While  in  college  he  had  won  many  praises  by 
his  poetical  « exercises,"  and  on  the  completion 
of  his  education  he  was  anxious  to  devote  himself 
to  literature  as  a  profession.  His  &ther,  a  man 
of  singular  austerity,  had  marked  out  for  him  a 
diSBrent  career,  and  obtained  for  him  a  clerkship 
in  a  mercantile  house  in  Boston.  But  he  was  in  no 
wi^  fitted  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  com- 
meroe ;  and  after  endeavouring  for  a  few  months  to 
apply  himself  to  business,  he  abandoned  tiie  count- 
ing-room, and  determined  to  rely  on  his  pen  for  the 
means  of  living.  In  1794  he  estscbkdied  the 
**  Federal  Orrery,"  a  political  and  literary  gaaette, 
and  ccmducted  it  two  years,  but  witiiont  iudttstry 
or  discretion,  and  therefore  without  profit  Soon 
after  leaving  the  university,  he  had  become  a  con- 
stant visiter  of  the  tiieatre,  then  recently  establish- 
ed in  Boston.  His  intimacy  with  persons  eoH- 
nected  wiUi  the  stage  led  to  his  marriage  with  an 

*  He  was orlftmnycatledTnaKAsPAniBttet oaths 
4mOk  of  an  elder  brodier,  la  1601,  Mi  nsroa  was  chsagsd 
bf  SB  act  of  the  MatsachuBsstts  leglilatars  to  that  of  Us 


actress,  and  tills  to  his  exclusion  firom  fiiahionable 
society,  and  a  disagreement  with  his  fiUher,  which 
lasted  imtil  his  dealh» 

He  was  destitute  of  true  courage,  and  of  that 
kind  of  pride  which  arises  from  a  consciousness 
of  integrity  and  worth.  When,  therefore,  he 
found  himself  unpopular  with  the  town,  he  no 
longer  ead^voured  to  deserve  regard ;  but  neglected 
his  person^  appearance,  became  intemperate,  and 
abandoned  himself  to  indolence.  The  office  of 
«  master  of  ceremonies*'  in  the  theatre,  an  anomar 
lous  station,  created  for  his  benefit,  still  yielded 
him  a  moderate  income^  and  notwithstanding  the 
irregularity  of  his  habits,  he  never  exerted  his 
poetical  abilities  without  success.  For  his  poems 
and  other  productions  he  obtained  prices  unparal- 
leled in  this  country,  and  rarely  equalled  by  the 
rewards  of  the  most  popular  European  audiors. 
For  the  "Invention  of  Letters,"  written  at  the 
request  of  the  President  of  Harvard  University,  he 
reooived  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  or  more  thnnjive 
doiiars  a  line,  «  The  Ruling  Passion,V  a  poem 
recited  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society,  was 
little  lees  profitable ;  and  he  was  paid  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  for  a  song  of  half«pdoien 
stanzas,  entitfod  «  Adams  and  Liberty." 

His  habits.  In  die  sundiine,  gradudly  improved, 
and  his  friends  who  adhered  to  him  endeavoured 
to  wean  him  from  the  wine-cup,  and  to  persuade 
him  to  study  the  law,  and  establish  himself  in  an 
honourable  podtion  in  society.  They  were  for  a 
time  successftil;  he  entered  tiie  office  of  the 
Honourable  Thxophtlus  Parsoits,  of  Newbury- 
port ;  applied  himself  diligently  to  his  studies ; 
was  admitted  to  tiie  bar,  and  became  a  popular 
advocate.  No  lawyer  ever  commenced  bu^ness 
with  more  brilliant  proepecte ;  but  his  indolence 
and  recklessness  returned ;  his  bushiess  was  neg^ 
lected;  his  reputation  decayed;  and,  brcdun  doim 
and  diidieartened  by  poverty,  disease,  and  tiie  neg- 
lect of  his  old  associates,  the  evening  of  his  1^ 
presented  a  melancholy  contrast  to  its  morning, 
when  every' sign  gave  promise  of  a  bright  career^ 
In  his  last  years,  says  his  biographer,  ^without  a 
library,  wandering  from  plaoe  to  plaoe,  fitequently 
uncertain  whence  or  whether  he  eould  procure  a 
meal,  his  tiiirst  for  knowledge  astonishingly  in* 
creased ;  neither  sickness  nor  penuty  abated  his 
love  of  books  and  instructive  convermtion."  He 
died  in  «an  attic  chamber  of  his  ftther's  house," 
on  the  eleventh  of  November,  1811,  in  the  thirty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age. 

Dr.  JoHirsoir  said  of  Drtdbst,  of  whom  Patvb 
was  a  servile  but  unsuccessful  imitator,  that  «his 
delight  was  in  wild  and  daring  sallies  of  sentiment, 
in  the  irregular  and  eccentric  violence  of  wit;" 
that  he  «<delighted  to  treed  upon  the  brink  of 
meaning,  where  light  and  darkness  Ixsgin  to  min- 
D  17 
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gle;  to  appiMdi  the  pradpioe  of  abmidHy,  and 
hcrrer  orer  tbe  abyn  of  m^Mleal  Tacancy."  The 
oensoie  ia  morexapidicable  to  the  coipj  than  the 
originaL  There  waa  no  freahneee  in  PAiin'a  wrii- 
inga;  hia  aobjecta,  hia  charactera,  hia  thoog^ita, 
were  all  commonplace  and  fiuniliar.  Hia  mind 
waa  (aahioned  by  booka,  and  not  by  conTerae  wi A 
the  worid.  He  had  a  brilliant  £uicy,  and  a  ain- 
g^Iar  command  of  language;  bat  he  waa  never 
content  to  be  ample  and  natural.  He  endeayouied 
to  be  magnificent  and  atriking;  he  waa  perpetually 
aearching  for  conceita  and  extrayaganoea;  and  in 
the  multiplicity  of  hia  illuatrationa  and  omamenta, 
he  waa  unintelligihle  and  tawdry.  From  no  other 
writer  could  ao  many  inatancea  of  the  falae  aublime 
be  aelected.  He  nerer  apoke  to  the  heart  in  ita 
own  language. 

Paihs  wrote  with  remaikahle  fadlity.  It  la 
related  of  him  by  his  biographera,  that  he  had 
finished  "  Adama  and  Liberty,"  and  exhibited  it  to 
aome  gentlemen  at  the  house  of  a  friend.  Hia  hoet 
pronounced  it  imperfect,  as  the  name  of  WAsimre- 
Tox  waa  omitted,  and  declared  that  he  ahould  not 
approach  the  aideboard,  on  which  bottlea  of  wine 
had  just  been  placed,  until  he  had  written  an  addi- 
tional atanza.    The  poet  nraaed  a  moment,  called 


for  a  pen,  and  wrote  the  following  linea,  wfaidi  tra^ 
peihapay  the  beat  in  the  aoDg: 

Slioald  the  tempest  of  war  overshadow  our  land. 

Its  bohs  eoaM  ne'er  vend  Freedom's  temple  asmder; 
For,  enntoved,  at  its  portal  would  Washington  stand  ; 
And  repalse,with  his  breast,  the  assaults  of  tbe  thuader ! 
His  sword,  firom  the  sleep 
or  its  seabbard  would  leap. 
And  eondnet,  with  ito  point,  every  flash  to  the  deep! 
For  ne'er  shall  the  sons,  Jbc. 

He  had  agreed  to  write  iSbit  ^opening  addieaa,** 
on  the  rebuilding  of  the  Boaton  Theatre,  in  1798. 
HoDOKiiraov,  the  manager,  called  on  him  in  the 
evening,  before  it  waa  to  be  delivered,  and  upbraid- 
ed him  for  hia  negligence;  the  firat  line  of  it  being 
yet  unwritten.  «Ptay,  do  not  be  angry,"  aaid 
Paifi,  who  waa  dining  with  aome  literary  friends ; 
«  Sit  down  and  take  a  glaaa  of  wine."  «  No,  air," 
replied  the  manager;  «when  you  begin  to  write, 
I  will  begin  to  dihik."  Paiss  took  hia  pen,  at  a 
side-table,  and  in  two  or  three  hours  finished  the 
addreaa,  which  ia  one  of  the  best  he  ever  wrote. 

In  quoting  fit>m  the  works  of  Paiitb,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  present  not  only  the  beat  paaaagea, 
but  auch  aa  are  most  characteristic  of  his  manner 
andgeniua. 


ADAMS  AND  LIBERTY. 

Tb  aona  of  Columbia,  who  bravely  have  fought 
For  thoae  righta,  which  unatain'd  from  your 
airea^iad  descended. 
May  you  long  taste  the  bleaainga  yoor  valour  has 
bought. 
And  your  sons  reap  the  aoU  vrhich  their  fothen 
defended. 
Mid  the  reign  of  mild  Peace 
May  your  nation  increase, 
With  the  glory  of  Rome,  and  the  wiadom  of  Greece ; 
And  ne'er  shall  the  sons  of  Columbia  be  alavea. 
While  the  earth  beara  a  plant,  or  the  aea  rolls 
ita  waves. 

In  a  dime,  whoae  rich  valea  foed  the  marts  of  the 
world. 
Whose  ahoiea  are  unahaken  by  Europe's  com- 
motion. 
The  trident  of  commerce  riiould  never  be  hgri'd. 
To  incenae  the  legitimate  powers  of  the  ocean. 
But  ahould  [Mrates  invade, 
Though  in  thunder  array'd, 
Let  your  cannon  declare  the  free  charter  of  trade. 
For  ne'er  ahall  the  sons,  &c 

The  fame  of  our  arms,  of  our  lawa  the  mild  sway. 

Had  juatly  eimobled  our  nation  in  story, 
Till  the  dark  clouds  of  faction  obacured  our  young 
day, 
And  enveloped  the  sun  of  American  glory. 
But  let  traitora  be  told, 
Who  their  country  have  aold, 
And  barter'd  their  Glod  for  his  image  in  gold, 
That  ne'er  will  the  eons,  dbc. 


While  France  her  huge  limba  bathes  lecombeiit 
in  blood, 
And  aociety'a  base  threats  widi  wide  disaohition ; 
May  Peace,  like  the  dove  who  retum'd  from  die 
flood. 
Find  an  ark  of  abode  in  our  mild  constitutio&. 
But  though  peace  ia  our  aim. 
Yet  the  boon  we  diadaim. 
If  bought  by  our  aovereignty,  jnrtice,  or  fiune. 
For  ne'er  ahall  tlw  aona,  Ac 

rr  ia  Uie  fire  of  the  flint  each  American  warma: 

Let  Rome'a  haughty  victora  beware  of  ool)iai<m ; 
Let  them  bring  all  the  vaaaala  of  Europe  in  arms; 
We're  a  world  by  ouraelvea,  and  diadam  a 
division. 
While,  with  patriot  pride. 
To  our  lawa  we're  allied, 
No  foe  can  subdue  us,  no  foction  divide. 
For  ne'er  shall  the  sons,  &€• 

Our  mountaina  are  crowned  with  imperial  oak. 
Whose  roots,  like  our  liberties,'  ages   have 
nouriah'd ; 
But  long  e'er  our  nation  submits  to  the  yoke, 
Not  a  tree  shall  be  left  on  the  fieU  where  it 
flourish'd. 
Should  invasion  impend. 
Every  grove  would  deacend 
From  the  hill-topa  they  ahaded,  ouf  ahorea  to 
defend. 
For  ne'er  ahall  the  sons,  dec. 

Let  our  patriots  destroy  Anaich'a  pestilent  worm; 
Lest  our  liberty's  growth  should  be  checked  by 
eorrosion; 
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TiMn  kt  doudi  thkkieii  roimdiM;  w  heed  not 
thesUmn; 
Our  realm  fean  no  riiock,  bat  the  earth's  own 
exploBon. 
Foes  assail  ns  in  Tain, 
Though  their  fleets  bridge  the  main, 
For  our  altars  and  laws  wi^  our  lives  well 
maintain. 
For  ne'er  shall  the  sons,  ^cc 

Should  the  tempest  of  war  overshadow  our  land, 
Its  bolts  cot^  ne'er  rend  Freedom's  temple 
asunder; 
For,  unmoved,  at  its  p<ntal  would  Wasbhtotoit 
stand. 
And  repulse,  with  his  breast,  the  assaults  of  the 
thunder! 
His  sword,  from  the  sleep 
Of  its  scabbard  would  lec^. 
And  conduct,  with  its  point,  every  flash  to  the  deepi 
For  ne'er  shall  the  sons,  dbc 

Let  £une  to  the  world  sound  America's  vmce ; 
No  intrigues  can  her  sons  from  their  government 
sever; 
Her  pride  is  her  Abaxs  ;  her  laws  are  his  choice, 
And  shall  flourish,  till  Liberty  slumbers  forever. 
Then  unite  heart  and  hand. 
Like  LsoiriDAs'  bend. 
And  swear  to  the  God  of  the  ocean  and  land. 
That  ne'er  shall  the  sons  of  Columbia  be  slaves, 
While  the  earth  bears  a  plant,  or  the  sea  rolls 
its 


FROM  A  "MONODY  ON  THE  DEATH 
OF  SIR  JOHN  MOORE." 

LuiBKTXD  MooRs!  how  loved,  how  graced 
wert  thou ! 
What  air  majestic  dazzled  on  thy  brow! 
By  genius  raised,  and  by  ambition  fired. 
To  die  distinguish'd,  as  to  live  admired ; 
In  battle  brilliant,  as  in  council  grave ; 
Stem  to  encounter,  but  humane  to  save; 
Virtue  and  valour  in  thy  bosom  strove 
Which  most  should  ciaun  our  homage  or  our  love. 
In  thee  they  flow'd  without  the  pulse  of  art. 
The  throbbing  life-blood  of  thy  fervid  heart ; 
While,  warm  from  naturo,  panting  honour  drew 
That  vital  instinct  Heaven  imparts  to  few ; 
That  pride  of  arms,  which  prompts  the  brave  design. 
That  grace  of  soul,  which  makes  the  brave  divine ! 

His  heart  elate,  with  modest  valour  bold. 
Beat  with  fond  rage,  to  vie  with  chiefs  of  old. 
Great  by  resolve,  yet  by  example  warm'd, 
Himself  the  model  of  his  glory  form'd. 
A  glowing  trait  from  every  chief  he  caught ; 
He  paused  like  Fabius,  an4  like  Cesar  fought 
His  ardent  hope  surveyed  the  heights  of  feme, 
Deep  on  its  rocks  to  grave  a  soldier's  name; 
And  o'er  its  cliffis  to  bid  the  banner  wave, 
A  Briton  fights,  to  conquer  and  to  save. 

te  martial  ground,  the  school  of  heroes'  taught. 
He  studied  battles,  where  campaigns  were  fought 
By  sdenoe  led,  he  traced  each  scene  of  feme. 
Where  war  had  left  no  stone  without  a  name. 


Hills,  streams,  and  plains  bore  one  extended  chart 
Of  warriors'  deeds,  and  show'd  of  arms  the  art; 
The  tactic  canvass  all  its  lore  r^ealed. 
To  seize  the  moment,  and  dispose  the  field. 
Here,  still  and  desperate,  near  the  midnight  pass, 
Couch'd  ambush  listen'd  in  the  deep  morass ; 
There,  skill,  opposed  by  fortune,  shaped  its  way. 
With  prompt  decision,  and  with  firm  array ; 
Here  paused  the  fight,  and  there  the  contest  raved, 
A  squadron  routed,  or  an  empire  saved! 

Inspired  on  fields,  with  trophied  interest  graced. 
He  sigh'd  for  glory,  where  he  mused  from  taste. 
For  high  emprise  his  dazzling  helm  was  plumed, 
And  all  the  polish'd  patriot-hero  bloom'd. 
Arm'd  as  he  strode,  his  glorying  countiy  saw 
That  feme  was  virtue,  and  ambition  law; 
In  him  beheld,  with  fond  delight,  conspire 
Her  Marlborough's  fortune  and  her  Sidhzt's 

fire. 
Like  Calvi's  rock,  with  clefts  abrupt  deformed. 
His  path  to  fame  toil'd  up  the  breach  he  storm'd ; 
Till  o'er  the  clouds  the  vietor  chief  was  seen. 
Sublime  in  terror,  and  in  height  serene. 

His  equal  mind  so  well  could  triumph  greet. 
He  gave  to  conquest  charms  that  soothed  defeat 
The  battle  done,  his  brow,  with  thought  o'ercast, 
Benign  as  Mercy,  smiled  on  perils  past 
The  death-choak'd  fosse,  the  batter'd  wall,  inspired 
A  sense,  that  sought  him,  frt>m  the  field  retired. 
Suspiring  Pity  touch'd  that  godlike  heart. 
To  which  no  peril  could  dismay  impart ; 
And  melting  pearls  in  that  stem  eye  could  shine. 
That  lighten'd  courage  down  the  Plundering  line. 
So  mounts  the  sea-bird  in  the  boreal  sky. 
And  sits  where  steeps  in  beetling  ruin  lie ; 
Though  warring  whirlwinds  curl  the  Norway  seas. 
And  the  rocks  tremble,  and  the  torrents  freeze ; 
Yet  is  the  fleece,  by  beauty's  bosom  press'd. 
The  down,  that  warms  the  storm-beat  eider's  breast ; 
Mid  floods  of  frt)8t,  where  Winter  smites  the  deep. 
Are  fledged  the  plumes,  on  which  the  Graces  sleep. 

In  vain  thy  clifis,  Hispania,  lift  the  sky. 
Where  Cesar's  eagles  never  dared  to  fly ! 
To  rude  and  sudden  arms  while  Freedom  springs, 
Natolsok's  legions  mount  on  bolder  wings. 
In  vain  thy  sons  their  steely  nerves  oppose. 
Bare  to  the  rage  of  tempests  and  of  foes ; 
In  vain,  with  naked  breast,  the  storm  defy 
Of  furious  battle,  and  of  piercing  sky ; 
Five  waning  reigns  had  mark'd,  in  long  decay. 
The  gloomy  glory  of  thy  setting  day ; 
While  bigot  power,  with  dark  and  dire  disgrace. 
Oppressed  the  valour  of  thy  gallant  race. 
No  martial  phalanx,  led  by  veteran  art. 
Combined  thy  vigour,  or  confirm'd  thy  heart: 
Thy  bands  dispersed,  like  Rome  in  wild  defeat, 
Fled  to  the  mountains,  to  entrench  retreat 

O'er  hill,  or  vale,  where'er  thy  sky  descends. 
The  pomp  of  hostile  chivalry  extends. 
High  o'er  thy  brow  the  giant  glaive  is  rear'd. 
Deep  in  the  wounds  of  bleeding  nations  smear'd. 
Ere  Britain's  shield  could  catch  th'  impending  blade, 
Thy  helm  was  shatter'd,  and  thy  arm  dismay 'd. 
Yet,  while  the  falchion  fell,  thy  brave  ally 
Cheer'd,  with  a  blaze  of  mail,  thy  closing  eye; 
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By  hosts  aasail'd,  her  little  Spartan  band 
Braved  the  swift  onset,  and  die  cool  command. 
Historic  glory  mshed  through  British  Teins, 
And  shades  of  heroes  stalked  Coronna's  plains; 
While  Gallia  saw,  amid  the  battle's  glare, 
That  Minden,  Blenheim,  Aginconrt  were  there! 

lUustrions  Moobk,  by  foe  and  £unine  press'd, 
Tet,  by  each  soldier's  proud  affection  bless'd, 
Unawed  by  numbers,  saw  the  impending  host. 
With  front  extending,  lengthen  down  the  coast 
«<  Charge !    Britons,  charge !"  the  exulting  chief 

exclaims: 
Swift  moves  this  field ;  the  tide  of  armour  flames ; 
On,  on  they  rush ;  the  solid  column  flies, 
And  shouts  tremendous,  as  the  foe  defies. 
While  all  the  battle  rung  from  side  to  side, 
In  death  to  conquer,  was  the  warrior's  pride. 
Where'er  the  unequal  war  its  tempest  pour'd. 
The  leading  meteor  was  his,  glittering  sword  I 
Thrice  met  the  fight;  and  thrice  the  vanquish'd  Ganl 
Found  the  firm  line  an  adamantine  walL 
Again  repulsed,  again  the  legions  drew. 
And  Fate's  dark  shafts  in  voUied  shadows  flew. 
Now  storm'd  the  scene,  where  soul  could  soul  attest. 
Squadron  to  squadron  join'd,  and  breast  to  breast ! 
From  rank  to  rank  the  intiepid  valour  glow'd ; 
From  rank  to  rank  the  inspring  champion  rode. 
Loud  broke  the  war-cloud,  as  hii  charger  iped ; 
Pale  the  curved  lightening  quiver'd  o'er  hii  head ! 
Again  it  bursts !   Peal,  echoing  peal,  succeeds  ( 
The  boH  is  launch'd ;  the  peerless  soldier  bleeds ! 
Hark!  as  he  fidls,  Fame's  swelling  clarion  cries, 
Britannia  triumphs,  though  her  hero  dies ! 
The  grave  he  fiUs  is  all  the  realm  she  yields. 
And  that  proud  empire  deathless  honour  shields. 
No  fiibled  phoenix  firom  his  bier  revives ; 
His  ashes  perish,  but  his  country  lives! 

Immortal  dead!  with  musing  awe,  thy  foes 
Tread  not  the  hillock  where  thy  bones  repose  I 
There,  sacring  mourner,  see,  Britannia  spreads 
A  chalet,  glistening  with  the  tears  she  sheds; 
With  burning  censer  glides  around  thy  tomb, 
And  scatters  incense  where  thy  laurels  bloom ; 
With  rapt  devotion  sainted  vigil  keeps ; 
Shines  with  Religion,  and  with  Gloiy  weeps ! 
Sweet  sleep  thee,  bravo!  In  solemn  chant  shall  sound 
Celestial  vespers  o'er  thy  sacred  ground ! 
Long  ages  hence,  in  pious  twilight  seen, 
Shall  choirs  of  seraphs  sanctify  thy  green ; 
At  eurfisw  hour  shall  dimly  hover  there, 
And  charm,  with  sweetest  dirge,  the  listening  air! 
With  homage  tranced,  shall  every  pensive  mind 
Weep,  while  the  requiem  passes  on  the  wind ; 
Till,  sadly  swelling  Sorrow's  softest  notes. 
It  dies  in  dirtance,  while  its  echo  floats ! 

No  stoneless  sod  shall  hold  that  mighty  shade, 
Whose  life  could  man's  wide  universe  p^vade. 
No  mouldering  prison  of  sepulchral  earth. 
In  dumb  oblivion  shall  confine  thy  worth ; 
The  battle  heath  shaU  lift  thy  marble  &me, 
And  grow  immortal,  as  it  marks  thy  name. 
Heaven's  holiest  tears  shall  nightly  kiss  thy  dust, 
That  dawn's  first  smiles  may  gem  the  heroes  bust ; 
And  pilgrim  Glory,  in  remotest  years, 
Shan  seek  thy  tomb,  to  read  the  tale  it  bears. 


FROM  THE  "RUUNG  PASSION." 

WsBi  the  wild  brood,  who  dwell  in  g^ade  and 
brake. 
Some  kindred  chaiacter  of  man  to  take; 
In  the  base  jackal's,  or  gay  leopard's  mien, 
The  servile  pimp,  or  gay  coquette  were  seen; 
The  patient  caniel,  long  inund  to  dine 
But  once  a  fifftnight,  would  a  poet  shine ; 
The  slag,  a  dt,  with  antkr'd  brows  content; 
The  rake,  a  pointer,  always  on  the  scent; 
ThA  snaKe,  a  itstfianisn ;  and  the  wit,  a  gnat; 
The  ass,  an  alderman;  the  scold,  a  cat; 
The  wifi%  a  ring^ve,  on  the  myrtle's  top; 
The  wd(  a  lawyer;  the  baboon,  a  fop! 


FROM  THE  SAME. 

To  fiune  unknown,  and  happy  fortune  bom. 
The  blithe  Savoyard  hails  the  peep  of  mom: 
And  while  the  fluid  gold  his  eye  surveys. 
The  boaiy  glaciers  fling  their  diamond  blaxe; 
Geneva's  broad  lake  rushes  from  its  shores, 
Arve  gently  murmurs,  and  the  rough  Rhone  roan. 
Mid  the  deft  Alps,  his  cabin  peers  from  high 
Hangs  o'er  the  douds,  and  peiches  on  the  sky* 
O'er  Adds  of  ice,  across  the  headlong  Ibiod, 
From  diff  to  diff  he  bounds  in  fearless  mood. 
Whiles  for  beneath,  a  night  of  tempest  lies. 
Deep  tiiunder  mutters,  harmless  lightning  flies ; 
While,  for  above,  fitMn  battlements  of  snow, 
Loud  torrents  turnip  on  the  world  bdow; 
On  rustic  feed  he  wakes  a  merrier  tune, 
Than  the  lark  warbles  on  tiie  «Ides  of  June." 
Far  off  let  Glory's  darion  shrilly  swell ; 
He  loves  the  music  of  his  pipe  as  welL 
Let  shootiBg  millions  crown  the  hero's  head, 
And  Pride  her  tesselated  pavement  tread ; 
More  happy  for,  this  denizen  of  air 
Enjoys  what  Nature  condescends  to  spare ; 
His  days  are  jocund,  undisturb'd  his  nights ; 
Hii  spouse  oohtents  him,  and  hii  mule  delights  I 


FROM  THE  "INVENTION  OF 
LETTERS." 

For  place  or  power  while  demagogues  contend, 
Whirl'd  in  their  vortex,  sinks  eadi  humbler  friend. 
See  Crispin  quit  Ms  stuifl,  in  Faction's  cause 
To  cobble  government,  and  sole  the  laws ! 
See  Frisseur  scent  his  dust,  his  razor  set, 
To  shave  the  treaty,  or  to  pufi"  Genet ! 
In  doubtfiil  mood,  see  Muldber  debate. 
To  mend  a  horse-ehoe,  or  to  weld  the  state ! 
The  whip's  bold  knight  in  bam  his  truck  has  laid. 
To  spout  in  fovour  of  the  carrying  trade ! 
While  Staytape  runs,  from  hissing  goose,  too  hoi. 
To  measure  Congress  for  another  coat ; 
And  still,  by  rule  of  shop,  intent  on  pelf. 
Eyes  the  tp$it  doth,  to  cabbage  for  himself  I 
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This  snat  aitist  k  the  oUest  of  tbe  Mpg 
•*PoelB  of  Ameriea,"  being  now  in  Hie  lixtj-thud 
yaw  of  hu  age.  Ho  wsi  bom  in  SonUi  Oaoralina, 
of  a  fionily  wliich  liaa  oontrOmted  some  eminent 
names  to  oar  annals,  though  none  tbai  sheds  more 
lustre  wpoa  the  parent  sto^  than  his  own. 

When  very  yomig,  by  the  advice  of  physieians, 
he  was  sent  to  Newport,  Bhode  Island,  where  he 
remained  until  he  entered  Harvard  College,  in  1796. 
In  his  boyhood  he  exhibited  evidences  of  that 
genius  for  which  he  has  since  been  distinguished, 
and  before  the  completion  of  his  educatioii  he 
gained  laurels  in  bcih  poetry  and  painting.  A 
Scottish  gentleman  named  Bowmav,  discovered  in 
some  verses  written  while  he  was  in  the  university, 
and  in  a  head  of  8t  Peter  painted  during  the  same 
period,  such  promise  of  after  eminence,  that  he 
offered  him  one  hundred  pounds  a  year  while  he 
should  remain  abroad;  but  Allstok  declined  the 
generous  aid,  having  already  sold  his  paternal  estate 
for  an  amonnt  of  money  sufficient  to  defiray  his 
looked-for  expenses;  and  with  a  brother  artist  em- 
barked for  London  in  the  summer  of  1801. 

8o(m  after  hia  arrival  in  that  great  metropolis, 
he  became  m  student  of  the  Royal  Academy,  then 
undec  the  presideney  of  our  coontiyman,  Wxst, 
with  whom  he  eontraeCed  an  intimate  and  lasting 
friendship.  His  abilities  as  an  artist,  brilliant  con- 
versation, and  gentlemanly  manners,  made  him  a 
wdoome  guest  at  the  houses  of  the  great  painters 
of  the  time.  Within  a  year  from  the  beginning 
of  his  residence  in  London,  he  was  a  successful 
exhibitor  at  Someraet  House,  and  a  genend  &p 
vourite  with  tiie  most  dlicinguished  members  of 
his  profession. 

In  1804,  having  passed  thrae  yean  in  England, 
AxLSTOir  accompanied  Jomr  YAirnxsiTF,  another 
eminent  American  painter,  to  Paris.  After  spend- 
ing a  few  months  in  that  capital,  he  proceeded  to 
Italy,  where  he  remained  four  years.  Among  his 
feUow-students  and  intimate  associates  at  Rome, 
wereVAirBsaLTV,  and  the  world-renowned  Banish 
sculptor,  Thobwaldbbit.  Another  friend  with 
whom  he  became  acquainted  here,  was  the  great 
philosopher  and  poet,  CoLX«n>ex.  In  one  of  Ins 
letters  he  says :  « To  no  other  man  do  I  owe  so 
much,  inteliedualfyf  as  to  Mr.  Colxbidob,  with 
whom  I  become  acquainted  in  Rome,  and  who  has 
himoured  me  with  his  friendship  for  m<ffe  than 
five-and-twenty  years.  He  used  to  call  Rome  the 
$U0nt  city ;  but  I  never  could  think  of  it  as  such, 
while  with  him ;  for,  meet  him  when  or  where  I 
would,  the  fountain  of  his  mind  was  never  dry, 
but,  like  the  frur-reaching  aqueducts  that  once  sup- 
fdied  this  mistress  of  the  world,  its  living  stream 
seemed  specially  to  flow  for  every  classic  ruin  over 
which  we  wandered.  And  when  I  recall  some  of 
our  walks  under  the  pines  of  the  Villa  Borghese, 
0      


I  am  almost  tempted  to  dream  that  I  had  onee 
listened  to  Plato  m  the  groves  of  the  Academy.** 

In  1809»  AusTov  returned  to  America,  and  was 
soon  after  married  at  Boston  to  a  sister  of  the  cele- 
brated Doctor  CHAinrive.  In  1811,  he  went  a 
second  time  to  Bngland.  His  reputation  as  a 
painter  was  now  well  establiihed,  and  he  gained  by 
his  picture*  of  the  «I>ead  Man  Raised  by  Elisha's 
Bones,"  a  prise  of  two  hundred  guineas,  tA  the 
British  Institution,  where  the  first  artists  in  the 
worid  were  his  competitors.  A  long  and  dangerous 
illness  succeeded  his  return  to  London,  and  he  r^ 
moved  to  the  village  of  Clifton,  where  he  wrote 
« The  Sylphs  of  the  Seasons,"  and  aome  of  the 
other  poen»  inchided  in  a  vohnne  vrfakh  he  pub- 
lished in  1818.  MTithbi  two  weeks  after  the  re- 
newal of  his  residence  in  the  metropolis,  in  the 
last  mentioned  year,  his  wife  died,  very  suddenly ; 
and  the  event,  for  a  thne,  afiected  seriously  his 
physical  snd  mental  powers. 

In  1817,  he  accompanied  Lxsux  to  Psris,  and 
in  the  autumn  of  the  following  year  can:ie  back  to 
America,  having  been  previouriy  elected  an  asso- 
ciate of  the  Royal  Academy  of  England.  He  has 
since  tiiat  time  resided  principally  at  Cambridge- 
port,  near  Boston,  where  he  has  been  engaged  on 
various  works  of  art,  one  of  which  is  «  Bel8hazzar*8 
Feast,  or  the  Handwriting  on  the  Wall,"  a  picture 
sixteen  feet  long,  and  twelve  feet  w^e,  commenced 
neariy  twenty  years  ago.  This  is  said  to  be  neariy 
finished  now;  but  it  has  never  been  seen  by  any 
one  save  the  artist.  In  1 830,  he  married  lus  present 
wife,  a  sister  of  the  poet  Daita.  His  last  literuy 
vrork  was  the  beautiful  story  entitied  "Monaldi," 
published  in  1841. 

A  great  painter  is  a  true  poet,  though  he  mf^" 
bck  the  power  to  express  in  beautifril  language 
lus  conceptions.  Poet  and  painter  must  stody  stOl 
nature  and  humanly,  and  must  look  upon  the 
worid  with  an  affbctionate  spirit  «The  Sylphs 
of  the  Seasons,"  Allstoh's  longest  poem,  in 
which  he  describes  the  scenery  of  Spring,  Sum- 
mer, Autumn,  and  Winter,  and  the  e^cts  of  eadi 
season  on  the  mind,  riiows  that  he  has  regarded 
nature  with  a  curious  eye,  and  has  power  to  exhibit 
her  beauties  with  singular  distinctness  and  fidelity. 
**  The  Two  Painters,"  an  admirable  satwe,  intend- 
ed to  ridicule  the  attempts  to  reach  perfection  in  one 
excdlency  in  the  art  of  pamting,  to  the  neglect  of 
every  other,  proves  equally  his  descriptive  powers. 
These  poems,  and  the  "Paint  King,"  a  singularly 
wild,  imaginative  story,  evidence,  also,  his  ertative 
genius.  They  are  all  original,  in  their  fable,  style, 
and  cast  of  thought;  and  all  have  the  purest  and 
most  cheerfiil  influenoea  upon  the  mind. 

*  This  work  be  rabMquentljr  told  to  tbe  Penmylvsnia 
Acsdenv  of  Fine  Arts,  Ibr  thlrty>llve  hoadrsd  dollan. 
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THE  SYLPHS  OF  THE  SEASONS, 
▲  roll's  omiAM.   < 

Love  has  it  been  n^  &te  to  hear 
The  shve  of  Mammon,  with  a  snesr, 

My  indolence  leprove. 
Ah,  littie  knows  he  of  the  care. 
The  toil,  the  harddiip  that  I  bear 
WhUe  lolling  in  mj  elbow-chair, 

And  seeming  scarce  to  more : 

For,  moimted  on  the  poet's  steed, 
I  there  my  ceaseless  joomej  speed 

O'er  mountain,  wood,  and  stream : 
And  oft,  within  a  little  daj. 
Mid  comets  fierce,  't  is  mine  to  strqr. 
And  wander  o'er  the  milkj-waj 

To  catch  a  poef  s  dream. 

But  would  the  man  of  lucre  know 
What  riches  ilrom  my  labours  flow-^ 

A  DRiAX  is  my  reply. 
And  who  ibr  wealth  has  erer  pined. 
That  had  a  world  within  his  mind. 
Where  ereiy  treasure  he  may  find. 

And  joys  that  never  die  I 

One  night,  my  task  diurnal  done, 
(For  I  had  traTell'd  with  the  sun 

O'er  burning  sands,  o'er  snows,) 
Fatigued,  I  sought  the  couch  of  rest; 
My  wonted  prayer  to  Heaven  addzess'd ; 
But  scarce  had  I  my  pillow  press'd, 

When  thus  a  vision  rose  :^- 

Methougfat,  within  a  desert  cave, 
Cold,  dark,  and  solemn  as  the  grave, 

I  suddenly  awoke. 
It  seem'd  of  sable  night  the  cell. 
Where,  save  when  from  the  ceiling  &U 
An  oozing  drop,  her  silent  spell 

No  sound  had  ever  bnjie. 

There  motionless  I  stood  alone. 
Like  some  strange  monument  of  stone 

Upon  a  barren  wild ; 
Or  like  (so  solid  and  profound 
The  darkness  seem'd  that  wall'd  me  round) 
A  man  that's  buried  under  ground. 

Where  pyramids  are  piled. 

Thus  fix'd,  a  dreadful  hour  I  pass'd. 
And  now  I  heard,  as  from  a  blast, 

A  voice  pronounce  my  name : 
Nor  long  upon  my  ear  it  dwelt. 
When  round  me  'gan  the  air  to  melt, 
And  motion  once  again  I  felt 

Quick  circling  o'er  my  frame. 

Again  it  call'd ;  and  then  a  ray. 
That  seem'd  a  gushing  fount  of  day, 

Across  the  cavern  stream'd. 
Half-etruck  with  terror  and  delight, 
I  hail'd  the  litUe  blessed  light, 
And  foUow'd  till  my  aching  sight 

An  orb  of  darkness  seem'd. 


Nor  long  I  feh  the  blinding  pain  ; 
For  soon  upon  a  mountain  plain 

I  gazed  with  wonder  new. 
There  high  a  castle  rear'd  its  head; 
And  hi  below  a  region  spread. 
Where  every  season  seem'd  to  shed 

Its  own  peculiar  hue. 

Now,  at  the  castle's  massy  gate. 
Like  one  that's  blindly  urged  by  fate, 

A  bugle-horn  I  blew. 
The  mountain-plain  it  shook  around. 
The  vales  retum'd  a  hollow  sound. 
And,  moving  with  a  sigh  profound. 

The  portals  o/pea  flew. 
• 
Then  entering,  from  a  glittering  hall 
I  heard  a  voice  seraphic  call. 

That  bade  me  «« Ever  reign ! 
An  hail !"  it  said  in  accent  vrild, 
«  For  thou  art  Nature's  chosen  child. 
Whom  wealth  nor  blood  has  e'er  defiled, 

Hail,  lord  of  this  domain !" 

And  now  I  paced  a  bright  saloon. 
That  seem'd  illumined  by  the  moon, 

80  mellow  was  the  light 
The  walls  with  jetty  darkness  teem'd, 
WhOe  down  fbem  crystal  columns  stream'd. 
And  each  a  mountain  torrent  seem'd. 

High-flashing  tiirough  the  night 

Rear'd  in  the  nddst,  a  doable  throne 
Like  bumish'd  cloud  of  evening  shoae ; 

While,  group'd  the  bass  around. 
Four  damsels  stood  of  £ury  race ; 
Who,  turning  each  vrith  heavenly  grace 
Upod  me  her  immortal  foce, 

Transfix'd  me  to  the  ground. 

And  thus  the  foremost  of  the  train: 
«Be  thine  the  throne,  and  thine  to  reign 

O'er  all  the  varying  year ! 
But  ere  thou  rulest,  the  Fates  ^vww^ft^iyl^ 
That  of  our  chosen  rival  band 
A  Sylph  shall  vdn  thy  heart  and  hand. 

Thy  sovereignty  to  share. 

«For  we,  the  sisters  of  a  birth, 
Bo  rule  by  turns  the  subject  earth 

To  serve  ungrateful  man ; 
But  since  our  varied  toils  impart 
No  joy  to  his  capricious  heart, 
'Til  now  ordain'd  that  human  art 

Shall  rectify  the  pUn." 

Then  spake  the  Sylph  of  Spring  serene, 
« 'T  is  /  thy  joyous  heart,  I  ween, 

With  sympathy  shall  move : 
For  I  with  Uving  melody 
Of  birds  in  choral  sjrmphony. 
First  waked  thy  soul  to  poesy. 

To  piety  and  love. 

«  When  thou,  at  call  of  vernal  breeze, 
And  beckoning  bough  of  budding  trees. 
Hast  left  thy  sullen  fire ; 
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And  ftnldi'd  Him  in  lonie  moiiy  dell, 
And  hfiaid  the  browiing  wether's  bell, 
Blithe  echoes  rousing  from  their  cell 
To  swell  the  tinkling  choir : 

«  Or  heard  from  branch  of  flowering  thorn 
The  song  of  friendly  cuckoo  warn 

The  tardy-moring  swain ; 
Hast  bid  the  purple  swallow  hail ; 
And  seen  him  now  throu^  ether  sail. 
Now  sweeping  downward  o'er  the  vale, 

And  skimming  now  the  plain ; 

«  Then,  catching  with  a  sudden  glanto 
The  bright  and  silver-dear  expanse 

Of  some  broad  river's  stream, 
Behdd  the  boats  adown  it  glide,       • 
And  motion  wind  again  the  tide. 
Where,  chain'd  in  ice  by  winter's  pride. 

Late  roll'd  the  heavy  team : 

«  Or,  lured  by  some  fresh-scented  gale 
That  woo'd  the  moored  fisher's  sail 

To  tempt  the  mighty  main, 
HaiM  watch'd  the  dim,  receding  riiore, 
Now  fidntly  seen  the  ocean  o'er. 
Like  hanging  cloud,  and  now  no  more 

To  bound  the  sapphire  plain ; 

«<  Then,  wrapt  in  night,  the  scudding  btilc, 
(That  se^n'd,  self-poised  amid  the  daik, 

Throng  upper  air  to  leap,} 
Bdield,  from  thy  most  fearfrd  height. 
The  rapid  dolphin's  azure  light 
Cleave,  like  a  living  meteor  bright, 

Tlie  daikneas  of  the  de^: 

«'Twas  mine  the  warm,  awakening  hand 
That  made  thy  grateful  heart  expand, 

And  fed  the  high  control 
Of  Him,  the  mf^tj  Power  that  moires 
Amid  the  waters  and  the  groves. 
And  through  his  vast  creation  proves 

His  omnipresent  souL 

«  Or,  brooding  o'er  some  forest  rill. 
Fringed  with  the  early  dafibdil. 

And  quivering  maiden-hair. 
When  thou  hast  mark'd  the  dudcy  bed. 
With  leaves  and  water-rust  o'erspread. 
That  seem'd  an  amber  light  to  shed 

On  all  was  shadow'd  there ; 

«  And  thence,  as  by  its  murmur  call'd, 
The  current  traced  to  where  it  brawl'd 

Beneath  the  noontide  ray ; 
And  there  beheld  the  checker'd  shade 
Of  wsves,  in  many  a  sinuous  braid. 
That  o'er  the  sunny  channel  play'd. 

With  motion  ever  gay : 

« 'T  was  I  to  these  the  magic  gave. 
That  made  thy  heart,  a  willing  slave, 

To  gentle  Nature  bend ; 
And  taught  thee  how  with  tree  and  flower. 
And  whispering  gale,  and  dropping  shower. 
In  converse  sweet  to  pass  the  hour. 

As  wiUi  an  early  friend : 


MThat  mid  the  noontide,  sunny  haie 
Did  in  thy  languid  bosom  raise 

The  raptures  of  the  boy ; 
When,  waked  as  if  to  second  birth. 
Thy  soul  through  every  pore  look'd  ibrtfa. 
And  gaied  upon  the  be&uteous  earth 

With  myriad  eyes  of  joy : 

«That  made  thy  heart,  like  HIS  above, 
To  flow  with  universal  love 

For  every  living  thing* 
And,  O  !  if  I,  with  ray  divine. 
Thus  tempering,  did  thy  soul  refine, 
Then  let  Uiy  gentle  heart  be  mine. 

And  bless  tiie  Sylph  of  Spring.** 

And  next  the  Sylph  of  Summer  fiur; 
The  while  her  crisped,  golden  hair 

Half-veil'd  her  sunny  eyes : 
«  Nor  less  may  /  thy  homage  daim, 
At  touch  of  whose  exhaling  flame 
The  fog  of  Spring,  that  chill'd  thy  frame, 

In  genial  vapour  flies. 

«  Oft,  by  the  heat  of  noon  opprees'd 
With  flowing  hair  and  open  vest. 

Thy  footsteps  have  I  won 
To  mossy  couch  of  welling  grot. 
Where  thou  hast  bless'd  thy  happy  tot, 
That  thou  in  that  delidous  spot 

Mayst  see,  not  tee\,  the  sun : 

«  Tlienoe  tracing  from  the  body's  change. 
In  curious  philos(^»hic  range. 

The  motion  of  the  mind ; 
And  how  fix>m  thought  to  thought  it  flew, 
Still  hoping  in  each  vision  new 
The  frdry  land  of  bliss  to  view, 

But  ne'er  that  land  to  find. 

M  And  then,  as  grew  thy  languid  mood. 
To  some  embowering,  silent  wood 

I  led  thy  careless  way ; 
Where  high  from  tree  to  tree  in  air 
Thou  saw'st  the  spider  swing  her  snare, 
So  bright ! — as  if,  entangled  there. 

The  sun  had  left  a  ray : 

«0r  lured  thee  to  some  beetling  steep, 
To  mark  the  deep  and  quiet  sleep 

That  wrapt  the  tarn  below ; 
And  mountain  blue  and  forest  green 
Inverted  on  its  plane  serene, 
Dim  gleaming  Uirough  the  filmy  sheen 

That  glazed  the  painted  show ; 

« Perchance,  to  marie  the  fisher's  skiff 
Swift  from  beneath  some  shadowy  cliff 

Dart,  like  a  gust  of  wind ; 
And,  as  she  skimm'd  the  sunny  lake. 
In  many  a  playful  wreath  her  wake 
Far-trailing,  Uke  a  silvery  snake. 

With  sinuous  length  behind. 

«Not  less,  when  hill,  Aid  dale,  and  heath 
Still  £vening  wrapt  in  mimic  death. 
Thy  spirit  true  I  proved : 
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Belbra  ^j  wdd,  owtm  soul 
IbtdeMchftbyviiiooTCU 
ThiMuifiyi^  hadlotwd. 

« llien  o*er  the  dient,  sleeping  land, 
Thj  fiuicy,  like  a  magic  wand* 

Forth  call'd  the  elfin  nee  : 
And  now  around  the  fooirtain's  faom 
In  circling  dance  they  gfjlj  akim; 
And  now  iqpon  its  sorftce  swim, 

And  waterH^iden  chaae ; 

«  Each  drcnmstance  of  sight  or  sound 
Peopling  the  vacant  air  around 

With  yinonaiy  life: 
For  if  amid  a  thicket  stirr'd. 
Or  flitting  bat,  or  wakeful  bird. 
Then  straight  thy  eager  &ncy  heaid 

The  din  of  &iiy  strife ; 

«  Now,  in  the  passing  bee^^s  hmn 
The  elfin  army's  goblin  dram 

To  pigmy  battle  sound ; 
And  now,  where  dripping  dew-drops  plash 
On  waving  grass,  their  bucklers  dadi. 
And  now  their  quivering  lances  flash. 

Wide-dealing  death  around : 

«0r  if  the  moon's  effulgit  ^orm 
The  passing  ckrads  of  sudden  stona 

In  quick  SQooessitNiireii ; 
Vast  serpents  now,  their  shadows  glide, 
And,  coursing  now  die  mountain's  side, 
A  band  of  giants  huge,  they  stride 

O'er  Idll,  and  wood,  and  dale. 

« And  still  on  many  a  service  rare 
Could  I  descant,  if  need  there  were, 

My  firmer  claim  to  bind. 
But  rest  I  most  my  high  pretence 
On  Aaft,  my  genial  influence, 
Which  made  the  body's  indoknoe 

Tlie  vigour  of  the  mind." 

And  now,  in  accents  deep  and  low, 
Like  voice  of  fondly-chensh'd  wo, 

The  Sylph  of  Autumn  sad : 
«  Though  /  may  not  of  raptures  sing^ 
That  graced  the  gentle  song  of  Spring 
Like  Summer,  playful  pleasures  bring, 

Thy  youthful  heart  to  glad ; 

•*  Tet  stil!  may  I  in  hope  aspire 
Thy  heart  to  touch  vriUi  chaster  flre^ 

And  purifying  love : 
For  I  with  vision  high  and  holy, 
And  ^lell  of  quickening  melancholy, 
Thy  soul  from  sublunary  folly 

First  raised  to  worlds  above. 

M  What  though  be  mine  the  treasures  fidr 
Of  purple  grape  and  yellow  pear. 

And  firuits  of  various  hue, 
And  harvests  rich  of  golden  grain. 
That  dance  in  waves  al<mg  the  plain 
To  merry  song  of  reaping  swain. 

Beneath  the  yrelkm  blue ; 


<< WkhlhsOT I flHj  Bol ug*  19  sot. 
Of  8oBBev*B  palieot  toB  the  finit, 

For  mortal  puipoM  gina; 
Nor  nmy  it  fit  nqr  sober  mood 
To  sing  of  sweetly  murmuring  flood, 
Or  dyes  of  many-colour'd  wood. 

That  mock  the  bow  of  heaven. 

«But,  know,  "t  was  mme  the  secret  power 
That  wak'd  thee  at  the  midnight  hour 

In  bleak  November's  reign : 
T  was  I  the  spell  around  thee  cast. 
When  thou  didst  hear  the  hollow  bhtft 
In  murmurs  tell  of  pleasures  past. 

That  ne'er  would  come  again : 

«  And  led  thee,  when  the  storm  was  o'er. 
To  hear  the  sullen  ocean  roar, 

By  dreadful  calm  oppress'd ; 
Which  still,  though  not  a  breeze  was  there, 
Its  mountain-billows  heav'd  in  air. 
As  if  a  living  thing  it  were, 

That  strove  in  vain  for  rest. 

«  T  was  I,  when  thou,  subdued  by  wo, 
lUdst  watch  the  leaves  descending  slow. 

To  each  a  moral  gave ; 
And  as  they  moved  in  mournful  train. 
With  rustting  sound,  along  the  plain, 
Tanght  them  to  sing  a  seraph's  strain 

Of  peace  within  the  grave. 

«  And  then,  upraised  thy  streaming  eyc^ 
I  met  thee  in  the  western  sky 

In  pomp  of  evening  cloud ; 
That,  while  with  varying  form  it  roU'd, 
Some  winrd's  castle  seem'd  of  geld, 
And  now  a  crimson'd  knight  of  old. 

Or  king  in  purple  proud. 

<<  And  last,  as  sunk  the  setting  son. 
And  Evening  with  her  shadows  dun 

The  gorgeous  psgeant  past» 
'T  was  then  of  life  a  mimic  show, 
Of  human  grandeur  here  below, 
W|uch  thus  beneath  the  fatal  blow 

Of  Death  must  fiOl  at  last 

«  0,  tiien  with  what  aspiring  gaae 
Didst  thou  thy  tranced  vision  rsiae 

To  yonder  orbs  on  high, 
And  think  how  wondrous,  how  sublime 
T  vrcre  upwards  to  their  spheres  to  clunb. 
And  live,  beyond  the  reach  of  Time, 

ChUd  of  Eternity!" 

And  last  the  Sylph  of  Winter  spake; 
The  while  her  piercing  voice  did  shake 

The  castle-vaults  bekyw. 
«  0,  youth,  if  thou,  vrith  soul  refin'd, 
HaiA  felt  the  triumph  pure  of  mind, 
And  leara'd  a  secret  joy  to  find 

In  deq»est  scenes  of  wo ; 

<<  If  e'er  with  fearful  ear  at  eve 
Hast  heard  the  waiHng  tempests  grieve 
Through  diink  of  shatter'd  wall; 
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Tlie  wlnfe  it  en^iind  o^  Uvf  bram 
Of  wandflring  ^ofts  a  monrniiil  tnont 
nat  low  in  Mjk  tobs  complain 
Of  Death's  untimely  call: 

«Or  fteUng,  as  the  storm  iacwasad, 
The  love  of  tenor  nenre  thy  bnaat, 

Didet  venture  to  the  coast; 
To  see  the  mighty  war-ship  leap 
From  wave  to  wave  upon  tiie  deep, 
Like  chamots  goat  from  ste^  to  steep. 

Till  low  in  valley  lost; 

■ky, 


rong, 
iong, 
Iscmg 

•*0f  then  to  me  thy  heart  be  given. 
To  me,  ordain'd  by  Him  in  heaven 

Thy  nobler  powers  to  wake. 
And  O  !  if  thou,  with  poef  s  sonl. 
High  brooding  o'er  the  frozen  pole, 
HmC  kHi  beneath  my  stem  control 

The  desert  region  quake ; 

«0r  from  old  Hecla's  dondy  height. 
When  o'er  the  dismal,  half-year's  night 

He  pours  his  sulphurous  breath. 
Hast  known  my  petrifying  wind 
Wild  ocean's  curling  billows  bind. 
Like  bending  riieaves  by  harvest  hind. 

Erect  in  icy  death ; 

M  Or  beard  adown  tiie  mountain's  steep 
The  northern  Uast  with  furious  sweep 

Some  diff  dissever'd  dash ; 
And  seen  it  spring  with  dreadful  bound 
From  rock  to  rock,  to  gulf  profound, 
While  echoes  fierce  from  caves  resound 

The  nevep^nding  crash : 

« If  thus,  with  terror's  mighty  spell 
Thy  soul  inspired,  waa  wont  to  swell. 

Thy  heaving  frame  expand ; 
O,  tiien  to  me  thy  heart  incline ; 
For  know,  tiie  wondrous  charm  was  mine, 
That  fear  and  joy  did  thus  combine 

In  magic  union  bland. 

«Nor  think  confined  my  native  wghi&n 
To  horrors  gaunt,  or  gluurtly  fear, 

Or  desolation  wild : 
For  I  of  pleasures  fair  could  smg, 
That  steal  firom  life  its  sharpest  sting. 
And  man  have  made  around  it  cling, 

Like  mother  to  her  child. 

«  When  thoo,  beneath  the  clear  bioe  sky. 
So  calm,  no  cloud  was  seen  to  fly. 

Hast  gaaed  on  snowy  plsin, 
VHiere  Nature  riept  so  pure  and  sweet. 
She  seem'd  a  corse  in  vdnding-sheet, 
Whose  happy  soul  had  gone  to  meet 

The  blest,  angeKc  train; 


«  Or  mnkTd  te  son's  dsdiniiv  nj 
In  thousand  varying  edmns  plsj 

O'er  iee4nenuled  headi. 
In  gleams  of  orange  now,  and  gnen. 
And  now  in  red  and  aiure  sheen, 
Like  hues  on  dying  dolj^iin  seen, 

Most  lovely  when  in  death ; 

«0r  seen,  at  dawn  of  eastern  hg^t 
The  frosty  toil  of  fitys  by  night 

On  pane  of  casement  dear, 
Where  Imght  the  mimic  gladers  shine^ 
And  Alps,  with  many  a  mountain 
And  armed  knights  from  Palestine 

In  winding  march  appear: 

M'Twas  I  on  each  enchanting  scene 
The  charm  bestow'd  that  banished  spleen 

Thy  bosom  pure  and  light 
But  still  a  nobler  power  I  daim ; 
That  power  allied  to  poets'  fiune, 
Whidi  language  vain  has  dared  to  nam^— 

The  soul's  creative  might 

« Though  Autumn  grave,  and  Sumnidr  fidr, 
And  joyous  Spring  demand  a  share 

Of  Fancy's  hallow'd  power, 
Yet  these  I  hold  of  humbler  kind. 
To  grosser  "»**"*  of  earth  confined, 
Tlirongh  mortal  sense  to  reach  the  mind. 

By  ipunntsm,  stream,  or  nower* 


«But  mine,  of  purer  nature  stiU, 
Is  thai  which  to  thy  secret  will 

Did  minister  unseen, 
Unfelt,  unheard ;  when  every  i 
Did  sleep  in  drowsy  indolence, 
And  silence  deep  and  night  intense 

Enshrouded  every  scene ; 

«That  o'er  iSbj  teeming  brain  did  nim 
The  spirits  of  departed  days 

Through  all  tiie  varying  year ; 
And  images  of  things  remote. 
And  sounds  that  long  had  ceased  to  float, 
Wifh.  every  hue,  and  every  note. 

As  living  now  they  were : 

M  And  taught  thee  from  the  motley  mass 
Each  harmonizing  part  to  class, 

QLike  Nature's  self  employ'd;) 
And  then,  as  wock'd  thy  wayward  will* 
From  theee,  wiUi  rare  combining  4dll, 
With  new-created  worids  to  fill 

Of  ^ace  the  mighty  void. 

«0  then  to  me  thy  heart  inchae; 
To  me,  whose  plastic  powere  combine 

The  harvest  of  the  mmd ; 
9»  me,  whose  magic  coAn  bear 
The  spoilB  of  all  the  toiling  year, 
That  still  in  mental  vision  vrear 

A  lustre  more  refined." 

She  ceased— And  now,  in  doubtfbl  mood, 
An  motionless  and  mute  I  stood. 
Like  one  by  diarln  oppresn^d 
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By  toint  fiom  Mch  to  Mch  I  rovod* 
And  each  by  tams  agstn  I  k»T«d; 
For  ages  ne'er  ooiild  one  haTe  provod 
Mort  lorely  than  the  net 

«  0  Uetsed  band,  of  birth  diyine, 
'  What  mortal  taak  ia  like  to  mine!"— 
And  further  had  I  ipoke, 


it^m  m  *■■>•  mmm 


THE  SPANISH  MAID. 

FxTB  weary  monthi  aweet  Inex  numbei^d 
From  that  unfading  bitter  day 
When  bat  ahe  heard  the  trumpet  bny 
That  eall'd  her  laidor  away— 

That  never  to  her  heart  haa  alumbePd ; 


J 


From  rock  to  rock  repeat 
Round  our  coast ; 

While  the  manners,  while  the  arts. 

That  mould  a  nation's  aooL 
Still  ding  around  our  hearta. 
Between  let  ocean  roll, 
Our  joint  communion  breaking  with  Ui0  aUi: 
ITet,  still,  from  either  beach, 
The  voice  of  blood  shall  leach, 
More  audible  than  apeechy 
"Weareone!" 

*  Thif  poem  was  ftrat  poblbbad  tai  Oolbumb's  **  By- 
bOUiM  LBSVes,*'  la  1610. 


i'lifl  wild  Megrana  nogs  anom 
And  on  its  brow  the  gallant  I>on, 
And  gaUant  steed  grow  larger,  larger; 

And  now  he  nears  the  mountain-hollow; 
The  flowery  bank  and  little  bke 
Now  on  his  startled  vision  break — 
And  Inex  tiiere« — ^He's  not  awako— 

Ah,  what  a  day  this  dream  will  foUow! 

But  no— ^  surely  is  not  dreaming. 
Another  minute  makes  it  clear. 
A  acream,  a  rush,  a  burning  tear 
From  InoE*  cheek,  dispel  the  fioar 

That  bliss  like  his  is  only  seeming. 
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THE  TUSCAN  MAH). 

Hofw  fdeumt  and  how  md  the  taming  tide 
Of  homsn  life,  when  fide  by  side 
The  child  and  yoath  begin  to  glide 
Along  the  Tile  of  yean ; 
TI10  pure  twin-being  for  a  litUe  ipaoe, 
With  lightsome  heart,  and  yet  a  graver  fi^e^ 
Too  young  for  wo,  though  not  fw  tean. 

Thla  turning  tide  is  Ursulih^a's  now; 

The  time  is  mark'd  upon  her  brow; 

Now  every  thought  and  feeling  throw 
Their  ahadows  on  her  foce ; 
And  ao  are  every  thought  and  feeling  join'd, 
'Twere  hard  to  answer  whether  heart  or  mind 

Of  either  were  the  native  place. 

The  things  that  once  she  loved  are  still  the  same; 
Yet  now  there  needs  another  name 
To  give  the  feeling  which  they  claim. 
While  she  the  feeling  gives ; 

She  cannot  call  it  gladness  or  delight ; 

And  yet  there  seems  a  richer,  lovelier  li^ 
On  e'en  the  humblest  thing  that  lives. 

She  sees  the  mottled  moth  come  twinkling  by, 

And  sees  it  sip  the  floweret  nigh; 

Tet  not,  as  once,  with  eager  ery 
She  grasps  the  pretty  thing ; 
Her  thoughts  now  min^e  with  its  tranquil  mood— 
So  poised  in  air,  as  if  on  air  it  stood 

To  show  its  gold  and  purple  wing. 

She  bean  tl 
But  rathe 
To  moun 

To  SOD 

Asif  ittoU 

Of  pleasure 

To  aught 


Now  the  y  01 

And  outw 

Pure  min 

And  m 

Or  to  the  m< 

Todotheb 

Throu^ 

But,  UmsvL 

Thine  eyes  to  speak,  as  vrith  a  voice : 
Thy  heart  may  still  in  earth  rejoice 
And  all  its  beauty  love ; 
But  no,  not  all  this  foir,  enchanting  earth 
Wtlh  all  its  qpdla,  can  give  the  rapture  birth 
That  waits  thy  conscious  soul  above. 


>ve, 


ROSALIE. 

O,  poum  upon  my  soul  again 
That  sad,  uneardily  strain, 

That  seems  from  other  worlds  to  plain; 

Thus  foiling,  foiling  from  afor. 

As  if  some  melancholy  star 

Had  mingled  with  her  light  her  sighs, 
And  dropped  them  from  the  akica. 


No-HMver  came  from  anght  below 

This  melody  of  wo. 
That  makes  jaay  heart  to  overflow 
At  fiom  a  thousand  gushing  springs 
Unknown  before;  that  with  it  brings 
This  nameless  lightp-if  light  it  be— 

That  veils  the  world  I  see. 

For  all  I  see  around  me  wears 
The  hue  of  other  spheres; 
And  something  blent  of  smiles  and  tean 
Comes  from  the  very  air  I  breathe. 
O,  nothing,  sure,  the  stan  beneath. 
Can  mould  a  sadness  like  to  thi»— 
So  like  angelic  bliss. 

So,  at  that  dreamy  hour  of  day 
When  the  last  lingering  ray 

Stops  on  the  liighest  cloud  to  play — 

So  thought  the  gentle  Rosalib 

As  on  her  maiden  revery 

First  fell  the  strain  of  him  who  stole 
In  music  to  her  souL 


TO  REMBRANDT.* 

As  in  that  twilight,  superstitious  age 
When  all  beyond  the  narrow  gra^  of  mind 
Seem'd  fraught  with  meanings  of  supernal  kind, 

When  e'en  the  learned,  philosophic  sage. 
Wont  with  the  stan  through  boundless  space  to 
range, 

Liaten'd  with  reverence  to  the  changeling's  tale ; 
E'en  it 

B'- 
That 

N< 
Norl 

Yc  th 

To  tl  I  thit 

And  b. 


FmoM  one  unused  in  pomp  of  words  to  raise 
A  ooortly  monument  of  empty  praise. 
Where  mA£,  transpiring  through  the  flimsy  pila^ 
Betnys  the  builder's  ostentatious  guile. 
Accept,  O  WxsT,  these  unaffected  lays. 
Which  genius  claims  and  grateful  justice  pays. 
Still  green  in  age,  thy  vigorous  powen  impart 
Hie  youthfrd  freshness  of  a  blameless  heait: 
For  thine,  unaided  by  another's  pain. 
Hie  wiles  of  envy,  or  the  sordid  train 
Of  selfishness,  hu  been  the  manly  race 
Of  one  who  felt  the  purifying  grace 
Of  honest  fome ;  nor  found  the  efibrt  vain. 
E'en  for  itself  to  love  thy  soul-eonobling  wrL 
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Mr.  Pavlbi v»  is  known  hj  hii  nmneroiii  noreb 
•nd  other  proie  writtngB,  mudi  better  tiian  by  hii 
poetry;  yet  hii  early  contribationfl  to  our  poetical 
Uteratoie,  if  they  do  not  bear  witneae  that  he  poe- 
aeaaea,  in  an  eminent  degree,  « the  Tinon  and  the 
freolty  dirine,"  are  creditable  for  their  patriotic 
i^tirit  and  moral  purity. 

He  WB8  bom  in  the  town  of  Pawling^ — the 
original  mode  of  spelling  his  namey— ^  Duchess 
coonty,  New  Tori^  on  the  28d  of  Angost,  1779, 
and  is  descended  from  an  old  and  honourable 
&mify,  of  Dutch  extraction. 

His  earliest  literaiy  productions  were  Ihe  papers 
entitled  «  Salmagundi,*'  the  first  series  of  which, 
in  two  Tolumes,  were  written  in  conjunction  witii 
WASHiveTov  Imriire,  in  1807.  These  were  suc- 
ceeded, in  the  next  thirty  years,  by  the  following 
works,  in  Uie  order  in  which  they  are  named: 
John  Bull  and  Brodier  Jonathan,  in  one  Tohune ; 
The  Lay  of  a  Scotch  Fiddle,  a  satirical  poem,  in 
one  Tohome ;  The  United  States  and  England,  in 
one  Tohmie ;  Second  Series  of  Salmagundi,  in  two 


▼olumes;  Latlen  from  the  South, in  twoirohunes; 
The  Backwoodsman,  a  poem,  in  one  Tolume; 
Kooingsmaike,  or  Old  Times  m  the  New  World, 
a  nofd,  in  two  volumes ;  John  Bull  in  America, 
in  one  Tohmie ;  Merry  Tales  of  the  Wise  Bf  en  of 
Gotham,  in  one  volume ;  The  Traveller's  Guide, 
or  New  Pilgrim's  Progress,  in  one  volume ;  The 
Dutchman's  Fireside,  in  two  volumes;  Westward 
Ho  I  in  two  volumes ;  Slavery  in  the  United  States^ 
in  one  volume ;  Life  of  Wajdiington,  in  two  vo- 
lumes ;  The  Bock  of  St  Nicholas,  in  one  volume ; 
and  Tales,  FaUes,  and  Allegories,  originally  pub* 
liihed  in  various  periodicals,  in  Unee  volumes. 
Beside  these,  and  some  less  pretensive  woiks, 
he  has  written  much  in  the  gazettes  on  political 
and  other  questions  agitated  in  his  time. 

Mr.  Pauldiito  has  held  various  honourdile 
oflices  in  his  native  state;  and  in  the  summer  of 
1838,  he  was  appoialed,  by  President  Yak  Bummr, 
Secretary  of  Um  Navy.  He  oontiimed  to  be  a 
member  of  the  cabinet  until  the  dose  of  Mr.  Yam 
Bvmxv's  administration,  in  1841. 


ODE  TO  JABIESTOWN. 

Okb  cndle  of  an  infont  world. 

In  which  a  nestling  empire  li^. 
Struggling  awhile,  tte  she  unluri'd 
Her  gallant  wing  and  soar'd  away; 
All  hail !  thou  birth^ace  of  the  glowing 
Thou  aaam'st  the  towering  eagle's  ruin'd  nest! 

What  solemn  recoBections  throng; 

What  touching  visions  rise. 
As,  wandering  these  old  stones  among, 
I  badcwaid  turn  nune  eyes. 
And  see  the  shadows  of  the  dead  flit  round. 
Like  spirits,  when  the  last  dread  trump  shall  sound! 

The  wonders  of  an  age  combined, 

Li  one  short  moment  memory  supplies ; 
They  throng  upon  my  vraken'd  mind, 
AJi  time's  dark  ourtains  rise. 
The  vdume  of  ahundred  buried  years, 
Condensed  in  one  bright  sheet,  appears. 

I  hear  the  angry  ocean  rave, 

I  see  the  lonely  little  barque 

Scudding  along  the  crested  wave, 

Freighted  like  old  Noah's  ark. 

As  o'er  the  drowned  earth  'twas  huri'd. 

With  the  fore&thers  of  another  world. 

I  see  a  train  of  exiles  stand, 
Amid  the  desert,  desolate. 
The  fotiiers  of  my  native  huid. 
The  daring  pioBesrs  of  fote. 
Who  bsaved  the  peiik  of  the  sea  ahd  eai^ 
And  gave  a  bouidlew  enpireiiirtfa. 


I  see  the  sovereign  Indian  range 

ffis  woodland  empire,  free  as  air; 
I  see  the  gloomy  forest  change. 
The  shadowy  earth  laid  bare; 
And,  where  the  red  man  chased  Uie  bounding  deer, 
Tlie  smiling  labours  of  the  white  appear. 

I  see  the  haughty  warri<»r  gase 

In  wonder  or  in  scran. 
As  the  pale  fitces  sweat  to  raise 
Their  scanty  fields  of  com. 
While  he,  the  monarch  of  the  boundkas  wood, 
By  ^Mft,  or  hair-brain'd  rapine,  wins  his  food. 

A  moment,  and  the  pageant's  goate ; 

The  red  men  are  no  more ; 
Hie  pale-lhced  strangers  stand  akme 
Upon  Uie  river's  shore ; 
And  the  proud  vrood-king/who  theb  arts  Asdain'd, 
Finds  but  a  bloody  grave  where  once  he  reign'd. 

The  forest  reels  beneath  the  strc^e 

Of  sturdy  woodman's  axe ; 
Hie  earth  receives  the  white  man's  yoke, 
And  pays  her  willing  tax 
Of  firuits,  and  flowers,  and  golden  haryest  ^iddM, 
And  all  tfiat  nature  to  Uitte  labour  yields. 

Then  growing  hamlefes  rear  their  heads. 

And  gathering  crowds  expand. 
Far  as  my  foncy's  vision  spreads. 
O'er  many  a  boundless  land. 
Till  what>Nras  once  a  worid  <^  savage  stiifo, 
Teems  wHk  the  ridMst  gifts  of  social  lifo. 
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Empbre  to  empire  fwift  raooeed^ 

Each  happy,  great,  and  five; 
One  empirea  still  anotber  breeda, 
A  giant  progeny, 
Deatined  their  daring  race  to  run, 
Eadi  to  the  regions  of  yon  aetting  ran. 

Then,  as  I  tmn  my  thoogfata  to  trace 

The  fount  whence  these  rich  waters  spnmg, 
I  glance  towards  this  lonely  place. 
And  find  it,  these  rade  stones  among. 
Here  rest  the  aires  of  millions,  sleeping  round, 
The  Aigonauts,  the  golden  fleece  that  found. 


Tlieir  namea  have  been  forgotten  long; 
The  stone,  but  not  a  word,  remains; 
They  cannot  live  in  deathleaa  song. 
Nor  breathe  in  pious  strains. 
Yet  this  sublime  obscurity,  to  me 
More  toodiing  is,  than  poet's  riiapaody. 

They  live  in  millions  that  now  breathe ; 

They  live  in  millions  yet  unb<Mrn» 
And  pious  gratitude  shall  wreathe 
As  bright  a  crown  as  e'er  was  worn, 
And  hang  it  on  the  green-leaved  bough. 
That  whimpers  to  the  nameleaa  dead  below. 

No  one  that  inspiration  drinks ; 

No  one  that  loves  his  native  land ; 
No  one  that  reasons,  feels,  or  thinks. 
Can  mid  these  lonely  ruins  stand, 
Without  a  moisten'd  eye,  a  grateful  tear 
Of  reverent  gratitude  to  those  that  moulder  bare. 

The  mighty  shade  now  hovers  round — 

Of  Hix  whose  strange,  yet  bright  career, 
Is  written  on  this  sacred  ground 
In  letters  that  no  time  shall  sere ; 
Who  in  the  old  worid  smote  the  turban'd  crew. 
And  founded  Christian  empirea  in  the  new. 

And  she !  the  glorious  Indian  maid. 

The  tutelary  of  this  land. 
The  angel  of  the  woodland  shade. 
The  miracle  of  God's  own  hand, 
Who  join'd  man's  heart  to  woman's  softest  grace. 
And  thrice  redeem'd  the  scourges  of  her  race. 

Sister  of  charity  and  love. 

Whose  life-blood  was  soft  Pity's  tide. 
Dear  goddess  of  the  sylvan  grove, 
Flower  of  the  forest,  nature's  pride. 
He  is  no  man  who  does  not  bend  the  knee. 
And  she  no  woman  who  is  not  like  thee ! 

Jamestown,  and  Plymondi's  hallow'd  rodi 

To  me  shall  ever  sacred  be-» 
I  care  not  who  my  themes  may  mock. 
Or  sneer  at  them  and  me. 
I  envy  not  the  brute  who  here  can  stand, 
Without  a  thrill  for  his  own  native  land. 

And  if  the  recreant  crawl  her  earth. 

Or  breathe  Virginia's  air, 
Or,  in  New  England  claim  his  birth. 
From  the  old  pilgrims  there. 
He  is  a  bastard,  if  he  dare  to  mock 
Old  Jamestown's  shrine,  or  Plymouth's  fiunous  rock* 
7 


PASSAGE  DOWN  THE  OHIO.* 

As  down  Ohio's  ever  ebbing  tide, 
OaHeas  and  saiUess,  silently  they  gUde, 
How  still  the  scene,  how  l^less,  yet  how  foir 
Was  the  lone  land  that  met  the  stranger  there ! 
No  amiling  villages  or  curling  smoke 
The  busy  haunts  of  busy  men  bespoke ; 
No  solitary  hut,  the  banks  along, 
Sent  forth  blithe  labour's  homely,  rustic  song ; 
No  urchin  gamboll'd  on  the  smooth,  white  sand, . 
Or  hurl'd  the  skipping-stone  with  playful  hand. 
While  playmate  dog  plunged  in  the  clear  blue  wave, 
And  swam,  in  vain,  the  sinking  prize  to  save. 
Where  now  are  seen,  along  the  river  side, 
Toung,  busy  towns,  in  buxom,  painted  pride. 
And  fleets  of  gliding  boats  vrith  riches  crown'd, 
To  distant  Orieans  or  St  Louis  bound. 
Nothing  appear'd  but  nature  unsubdued. 
One  endless,  noiseless  woodland  solitude. 
Or  boundless  prairie,  that  aye  seem'd  to  be 
As  level  and  as  lifeless  as  the  sea ; 
They  aeem'd  to  breathe  in  this  wide  world  alone, 
Heirs  of  the  earth — the  land  was  all  their  own  I 

'Twas  evening  now:  the  hour  of  toil  waa  o'er, 
Tet  still  they  durst  not  seek  the  fearful  shore. 
Lest  watchful  Indian  crew  should  silent  creep. 
And  spring  upon  and  murder  them  in  sleep ; 
So  through  the  livelong  night  they  held  their  way, 
And  'twas  a  night  might  shame  the  fairest  day; 
So  still,  so  bright,  so  tranquil  vna  its  reign. 
They  cared  not  though  the  day  ne'er  came  again. 
The  moon  high  wheel'd  the  distant  hills  above, 
Silver'd  the  fleecy  foliage  of  the  grove. 
That  as  the  wooing  sephyre  on  it  fell, 
Whisper'd  it  loved  the  gentle  visit  well 
That  ^r-faced  orb  alone  to  move  appear'd, 
That  xephyr  was  the  only  sound  th<^  heard. 
Nodeep-mouth'd  hound  the  hunter's  haunt  betrey'd. 
No  lights  upon  the  shore  or  waters  play'd, 
No  loud  laugh  broke  upon  the  silent  air, 
To  tell  the  wanderers,  man  was  nestling  there ; 
All,  all  was  still,  on  gliding  bark  and  shore, 
As  if  the  earth  now  slept  to  wake  no  more. 


EVENING. 

*r  WAS  sunset's  hallow'd  time — and  such  an  i 
Might  almost  tempt  an  angel  heaven  to  leave. 
Never  did  brighter  glories  greet  the  eye. 
Low  in  the  warm  and  ruddy  western  sky: 
Nor  the  light  clouds  at  summer  eve  unfold 
More  varied  tints  of  purple,  red,  and  gold« 
Some  in  the  pure,  translucent,  liquid  breast 
Of  crystal  lake,  fast  anchor'd  seem'd  to  rest. 
Like  golden  islets  scatter'd  for  and  vride. 
By  elfin  akill  in  fancy's  fobled  tide, 
ViThere,  aa  wild  eastern  legends  idly  feign. 
Fairy,  or  genii,  hold  despotic  reign. 


*Tbls,  aad  the  two  fbUowing  eztracts,art  f^oai  tbe 
'*  BaekwoodsBian." 
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Othen,  like  veweb  gilt  unth  buraidi'd  gold. 
Their  flitting,  airy  way  are  seen  to  hold. 
All  gallantly  equipped  with  stieamas  gay, 
While  hands  unaeen,  or  chance  directs  Uimr  way ; 
Around,  athwart,  the  pure  ethereal  tide, 
With  swelling  purple  «ul,  they  nq>id  glide. 
Gay  as  the  barii  where  Egypt*s  wanton  queen 
Reclining  on  the  shaded  deck  was  seen. 
At  which  as  gated  the  uxorious  Roman  fool. 
The  subject  world  slipt  from  his  dotard  rule. 
Anon,  the  gorgeous  scene  begins  to  fade. 
And  deeper  hues  the  ruddy  skies  invade; 
The  haze  of  gathering  twilight  nature  shrouds, 
And  pale,  and  paler  wax  the  changeful  clouds. 
Then  sunk  the  breeze  into  a  breathless  calm ; 
The  silent  dews  of  evening  droppM  like  balm ; 
The  hungry  night-hawk  from  hb  lone  haunt  hies, 
To  diase  the  viewless  insect  through  the  skies ; 
The  bat  began  his  lantern-loving  flight, 
The  lonely  whip-poor-will,  our  bird  of  night, 
Ever  unseen,  yet  ever  seeming  near. 
His  shrill  note  quaver'd  in  the  startled  ear ; 
The  buzzing  beetle  forth  did  gayly  hie, 
With  idle  hum,  and  careless,  blundering  eye ; 
The  little  trusty  watchman  of  pale  night, 
The  firefly,  trimm*d  anew  his  lamp  so  bright, 
And  took  his  merry  airy  circuit  round 
The  sparkling  meadow's  green  and  fragrant  bound, 
Where  blossom'd  clover,  bathed  in  palmy  dew. 
In  fisur  luxuriance,  sweetly  blu&hing  grew. 


CROSSING  THE  ALLEGHANIES. 

As  look*d  the  traveller  for  the  world  below. 
The  lively  morning  breeze  began  to  blow ; 
The  magic  curtain  roll*d  in  mists  away. 
And  a  gay  landscape  smiled  upon  the  day. 
As  light  Uie  fleeting  vapours  upward  glide. 
Like  sheeted  spectres  on  the  mountain  side. 
New  objects  open  to  his  wondering  view 
Of  various  form,  and  combinations  new. 
A  rocky  precipice,  a  waving  wood. 
Deep,  winding  dell,  and  foaming  mountain  flood. 
Each  after  each,  with  coy  and  sweet  delay. 
Broke  on  his  sight,  as  at  young  dawn  of  day. 
Bounded  afar  by  peak  aspiring  bold, 
Like  giant  capped  with  helm  of  bumish'd  gold. 
So  when  the  wandering  grandsire  of  our  race 
On  Ararat  had  found  a  resting-place, 
At  first  a  shoreless  ocean  met  his  eye. 
Mingling  on  every  side  with  one  blue  sky; 
But  as  the  waters,  every  passing  day. 
Sunk  in  the  earth  or  roll'd  in  mists  away. 
Gradual,  the  lofty  hiUs,  like  islands,  peep 
From  the  rongli  bosom  of  the  boundless  deep. 
Then  Uie  round  hillocks,  and  the  meadows  green. 
Each  after  each,  in  freshen'd  bloom  are  seen, 
1%  at  the  last,  a  fair  and  finidi'd  whole 
Combined  to  win  the  gazing  patriarch's  sooL 
Tet,  oft  he  look'd,  I  ween,  with  anxious  eye. 
In  lingering  hage  somewhere,  perchance,  to  spy. 


Within  the  silent  world,  some  living  thing. 
Crawling  on  earth,  or  moving  on  the  wing, 
Or  man,  or  beast — alas !  was  neither  there 
Nothing  that  breathed  of  life  in  earth  or  air ; 
'Twas  a  vast,  silent,  mansion  rich  and  gay. 
Whose  occupant  was  drown'd  the  other  day ; 
A  churchyard,  where  the  gayest  flowers  oft  bloom 
Amid  the  melancholy  of  the  tomb; 
A  charnel-house,  where  all  the  human  race 
Had  piled  their  bones  in  one  wide  resting-place ; 
Sadly  he  tum'd  from  such  a  sig^t  of  wo. 
And  sadly  sought  the  lifeless  world  below. 


THE  OLD  MAN'S  CAROUSAL. 

Dbih^k  !  drink !  to  whom  shall  we  drink  1 
To  friend  or  a  mistress  1     Come,  let  me  think ! 
To  those  who  are  absent,  or  those  who  are  here  1 
To  the  dead  that  we  loved,  or  the  living  still  dear  t 
Alas !  when  I  look,  I  find  none  of  the  last ! 
The  present  is  barren — ^let  's  drink  to  the  past 


• 


Come !  here 's  to  the  girl  with  a  voice  sweet  and  low, 
The  eye  all  of  fire  and  the  bosom  of  snow, 
"Who  erewhile  in  the  days  of  my  youth  that  are  fled. 
Once  slept  on  my  boso^l,  and  pillow'd  my  head ! 
Would  you  know  where  to  find  such  a  delicate  prize! 
Go  seek  in  yon  churchyard,  for  there  she  hes. 

And  here 's  to  the  fnend,  the  one  fnend  of  my  youth, 
With  a  head  full  of  genius,  a  heart  full  of  truth, 
"Who  travelled  with  me  in  the  sunshine  of  life. 
And  stood  by  my  side  in  its  peace  and  its  strife! 
Would  you  know  where  to  seek  a  blessing  so  rare  ? 
Go  drag  the  lone  sea,  you  may  find  him  there. 

And  here's  to  a  brace  of  twin  cherubs  of  mine, 
With  hearts  like  their  mother's,  as  pure  as  this  wine, 
Who  came  but  to  see  the  first  act  of  the  play, 
Grew  tired  of  the  scene,  and  then  both  went  away. 
Would  you   know  where   this  brace  of  bright 

cherubs  have  hied  ? 
Go  seek  them  in  heaven,  for  there  they  abide. 

A  bumper,  my  boys !  to  a  gray-headed  pair, 
Who  watched  o'er  my  childhood  with  tenderest  care, 
God  bless  them,  and  keep  them,  and  may  they  look 

down. 
On  the  head  of  their  son,  without  tear,  sigh,  or  firown! 
Would  you  know  whom  I  drink  to  ?  go  seek  mid 

Uie  dead, 
Toa  will  find  both  their  names  on  the  stone  at 

their  head. 

And  here's — but,  alas !  the  good  wine  is  no  more, 
The  bottle  is  emptied  of  all  its  bright  store ; 
Like  those  we  have  toasted,  its  spirit  is  fled. 
And  nothing  is  left  of  the  light  that  it  shed. 
Then,  a  bumper  of  tears, boys!  the  banquet  here 

ends. 
With  a  health  to  oar  dead,  since  we've  no  living 

firioida. 
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(•n  im.  DM  l«l] 


PBomum  Fbisbis  wbs  the  bqii  of  a  xetpect- 
^ile  dergyman  at  Ipswich,  MaasachuMttf.  He 
enteared  Harrard  UiiiTersity  in  1798,  and  was  gradu- 
ated in  160S.  His  fiilher,  like  most  of  the  cler- 
fymen  of  New  England,  was  a  poor  man,  and 
unable  fiiUj  to  defray  the  costs  of  his  son's  edn- 
catioo ;  and  Mr.  Fmisaia,  while  an  onder-gradnate, 
pitmded  in  part  for  his  support  by  teaching  a 
school  during  vacations,  and  l^  writing  as  a  dak. 
His  friend  and  biographer,  Professor  Annaaws 
NoaTOK,  alhidea  to  this  &ct  as  a  proof  of  the 
fidaity  of  the  opinion  that  wealth  constitutes  the 
only  aristocracy  in  our  country.  Talents,  united 
with  correct  morals,  and  good  manners,  pass  nn- 
qneatinned  all  the  artificial  baniers  of  sode^,  and 


their  datm  to  distinction  is  recognised  more  wil- 
lingly than  any  other. 

Soon  alter  leaving  the  umrersity,  Mr.  Faisaii 
commenced  the  study  of  the  law ;  but  an  afiection 
of  the  eyes  depriving  him  of  their  use  for  the 
purposes  of  study,  he  abandoned  bis  profisssional 
pursuits,  and  accepted  the  place  ot  Latin  tutor  in 
Harvard  Umverstty.  In  1811,  he  was  made  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Latin  Language,  and  in  1817,  Profea-  ' 
sor  of  Moral  Philosophy.  The  last  office  he  held 
until  he  died,  on  the  19th  of  July,  1822.  He  was 
an  excellent  scholar,  an  origind  thinker,  and  a 
pure-minded  man.  An  octavo  volume,  containing 
a  memoir,  some  of  his  philosophicd  lectures,  and 
a  few  poems,  was  published  in  1823. 


A  CASTLE  IN  THE  AIR. 

I  'ix  tell  you,  firiend,  what  sort  of  wife, 
Whene'er  I  scan  this  scene  of  life, 

Inspirss  my  waking  schemes, 
And  when  I  sleep,  with  form  so  hght. 
Dances  before  my  lavish'd  sif^t, 

In  sweet  aerid  dreams. 

The  rose  its  blushes  need  not  lend, 
Nor  yet  the  lily  with  them  blend, 

To  captivate  my  eyes. 
Give  me  a  chedc  the  heart  obeys, 
And,  sweetly  mutable,  displays 

Its  feelings  as  they  rise ; 

Features,  whore,  pensive,  more- than  gay. 
Save  when  a  rising  smile  doth  play, 

The  sober  thought  you  see; 
Eyes  that  all  soft  and  tender  seem, 
And  kind  afiections  round  them  beam. 

But  most  of  all  on  me; 

A  form,  thou^  not  of  finest  mould. 
Where  yet  a  something  you  behold 

Upconsdoudy  doth  please ; 
Manners  all  graceful  without  art. 
That  to  each  look  and  word  impart 

A  modesty  and  ease. 

But  still  her  air,  her  feoe,  each  charm 
Must  speak  a  heart  with  feeling  warm. 

And  mind  inform  the  whole; 
With  mind  her  mantling  cheek  must  glow, 
Her  voice,  her  beaming  eye  must  show 

An  all-inspiring  souL 

Ah !  could  I  such  a  befaig  find. 
And  were  her  fate  to  mine  but  joiii'd 
By  Hymen's  dlken  tie, 


To  her  myself  my  all  I  'd  give, 
For  her  i^oi^  delighted  live. 
For  her  consent  to  die. 

Whene'er  by  anxious  care  oppress'd. 
On  the  soft  pillow  of  her  brMst 

My  aching  head  I  'd  lay; 
At  her  sweet  smile  each  care  should  oease, 
Her  kiss  infuse  a  balmy  peace, 

And  drive  my  griefs  away. 

In  turn,  I'd  soften  all  her  caie, 
Each  thought,  each  wish,  each  feeling 
share; 

Should  slcknesa  e'er  invade, 
My  voice  should  soothe  each  rising  sigh. 
My  hand  the  cordid  should  supply; 

I  'd  watdi  bedde  her  bed. 

Should  gathering  douds  our  sky  defenn, 
My  arms  should  shield  her  from  the  stoim; 

And,  wore  its  fury  hurl'd. 
My  bosom  to  its  bolts  I'd  bare ; 
In  her  defence  undaunted  dare 

Defy  the  opposing  world. 

Together  diould  our  prayers  ascend; 
Together  would  we  humbly  bend, 

To  praise  the  Almighty  name; 
And  when  I  saw  her  kindling  eye 
Beam  upwards  in  her  native  sky, 

My  soul  should  catch  the  flame. 

Thus  nothing  diould  our  hearts  divide^     * 
But  on  our  years  serendy  glide. 

And  all  to  love  be  given ; 
And,  when  life's  little  scene  was  o'er, 
We  'd  part  to  meet  and  part  no  more, 

But  live  and  love  in  heaven. 
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.  Tax  author  of  the  «Ain  of  Palestane,"  is  a 
nattre  of  Litchfield,  Conoecticiit,  and  waa  bom  on 
the  aixtii  of  April,  1785.  Hia  great^grand&ther,  the 
Reverend  Jamxs  Pixapovr,  waa  the  aecond  minia- 
ter  of  New  Haven,  and  one  of  the  foondera  of  Yale 
College-;  hia  grand&ther  and  his  £ither  were  men 
of  intelligence  and  integrity;  and  his  mother, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Elixabbtb  Colli  its, 
had  a  mind  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  religious 
aentiment,  and  was  distinguished  for  her  devotion 
to  maternal  duties.  In  the  following  lin^  from 
one  of  his  recent  poems,  he  acknowledges  the  in- 
fluence of  her  example  and  teachinga  on  hia  own- 
character: 

**  She  led  me  firat  to  God ; 
Her  words  and  prayera  were  my  yoaag  spirit*!  dew. 

For,  when  ebe  need  to  leave 

The  fireside,  every  eve, 
1  kaew  it  was  for  prayer  that  she  wltbdrew. 

"Tliat  dew,  tliat  Mess'd  ny  youtby— 

Her  holy  love,  her  truth. 
Her  spirit  of  devotion,  and  the  tears 

That  she  could  not  soppressf— 

Hath  never  eease<l  to  bless 
My  soul,  nor  will  It,  through  eternal  years. 

*'  How  often  has  the  thoag ht 

Of  my  monm'd  mother  brought 
Peace  to  my  troubled  spirit,  and  new  power 

The  tempter  to  repel! 

Mother,  thou  knowest  well 
That  thou  hast  blessed  me  since  thy  mortal  hour!" 

Mr.  PixapoH^T  entered  Yale  College  when  fifteen 
yeara  old,  and  was  graduated  in  the  aummer  of 
1804.  During  a  part  of  1805,  he  assisted  the 
Reverend  Doctor  Backus,  in  an  academy  of  which 
he  waa  principal  previous  to  his  election  to  the 
presidency  of  Hamilton  College ;  and  in  the  au- 
tumn of  the  same  year,  following  the  example  of 
many  young  men  of  New  England,  he  went  to 
the  aouthem  states,  and  was  for  nearly  four  yeara 
a  private  tutor  in  the  fiunily  of  Colonel  William 
Au.aTO]f,  of  South  Carolina,  spending  a  portion 
of  hia  time  in  Charieston,  and  the  remainder  on 
the  estate  of  Colonel  Allbtov,  on  the  Waccamaw, 
near  Georgetown.  Here  he  commenced  his  legal 
studies,  which  he  continued  after  his  return  to  hia 
native  atate  in  1809,  in  the  school  of  Justices 
Rbxvk  and  Gould;  and  in  1812,  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  in  Esaez  county,  Massachusetts. 
Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  second  war 
with  Great  Britain,  being  appointed  to  address 
the  Washington  Benevolent  Society  of  Newbu- 
lyport,  his  place  of  residence,  he  delivered  and 
afterward  published  «The  Portrait,"  the  earliest 
of  the  poems  in  the  recent  edition  of  his  works. 

In  consequence  of  the  general  prostration  of 
borineaa  in  New  England  during  the  war,  and  of 


hia  health,  which  at  thia  tune  demanded  a  oiore 
active  liie,  he  abandoned  the  profession  of  law, 
and  became  interested  in  mercantile  transactiona, 
first  in  Boston,  and  afterward  in  Baltimore ;  but 
these  resulting  disastrously,  in  1816,  he  sought  a 
aolace  in  literary  pursuits,  and  in  the  aame  year 
publiahed  «The  Aira  of  Paleatine.*'  The  first 
edition  appeared  in  an  octavo  volume,  at  Balti- 
more ;  and  two  other  editiona  were  published  in 
Boston,  in  the  following  year. 

The  «<Aira  of  Palestine'*  is  a  poem  of  about 
eight  hundred  lines,  in  the  heroic  measure,  in  which 
the  infiuence  of  music  is  shown  by  examplea,  priur 
cipally  firom  sacred  history.  The  religious  auh- 
limity  of  the  aentiments,  the  beauty  of  the  language, 
and  the  finish  of  the  versification,  placed  it  at  once, 
in  the  judgment  of  all  competent  to  form  an  opinion 
on  the  subject,  before  any  poem  at  that  time  pro- 
duced in  America.  As  a  work  of  art,  it  would  be 
neariy  fiiultleas,  but  for  the  occasional  introduction 
of  double  rhymes,  a  violation  of  the  simple  dignity 
of  the  ten-syllable  verse,  induced  by  the  intention 
of  the  author  to  recite  it  in  a  public  assembly. 
He  says  in  the  preface  to  the  third  edition,  that  he 
was  « aware  how  difficult  even  a  good  speaker 
finds  it  to  rehearse  heroic  poetry,  for  any  length 
of  time,  without  perceiving  in  his  hearera  the 
somniferous  effects  of  a  regular  cadence/'  and 
Mthe  double  rhyme  was,  therefore,  occasionally 
thrown  in,  like  a  ledge  of  rocks  in  a  smoothly 
gliding  river,  to  break  the  current,  which,  without 
it,  might  appear  sluggish,  and  to  vary  the  melody, 
which  might  otherwise  become  monotonous."  The 
following  passage,  descriptive  of  a  moonlight  scene 
in  Italy,  will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  ita  manner: 

"  On  Amo'e  boeotn,  at  he  calmly  flows. 
And  hit  cool  arms  mnnd  Vallombrota  throws. 
Rolling  his  erysUl  tide  through  claasic  vales, 
AloiMr-«t  niffht,— ih«  lullsn  boatmsn  sails. 
High  o*er  Mont*  Alto  walks,  in  oialdea  pride. 
Night's  queen ;— he  sees  her  Image  on  that  tide. 
Now,  ride  the  wave  that  cnrls  Its  bifknt  crest 
Around  his  prow,  then  rippling  sinks  to  rest ; 
Now,  glittering  dance  around  his  eddying  oar. 
Whose  every  sweep  is  echo'd  from  the  shore  $ 
Now,  <hT  before  hhn,  on  a  lk]uid  bed 
Of  waveless  water,  rest  her  radiant  head. 
How  mild  the  empire  of  that  virgin  queen  t 
How  dark  the  mountain's  shade  t  how  still  the  scene  t 
Hush*d  by  her  silver  sceptre,  asphyrs  sleep 
On  dewy  leaves,  that  overhang  the  deep, 
Nor  dare  to  whisper  through  the  boughs,  nor  stir 
The  valley's  willow,  nor  the  mountain's  flr, 
Nnr  make  the  pale  and  breathless  aspen  quiver. 
Nor  brush,  with  ruffling  wind,  that  glassy  river. 

**  Hark !— 't  Is  a  convent's  bell :  its  midnight  chfane  ; 
For  music  measures  even  the  march  of  time : — 
O'er  bending  trees,  that  fHafs  the  disttnt  shore, 
Gray  tarreu  rise  ^-4lH>  ays  can  catch  no  mors. 
The  boatman,  listealng  to4be  tolling  bell,  * 

Svipenda  his  oar :— a  low  and  solemn  swell, 
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From  tbe  deep  shade,  that  round  the  cloister  lies, 
Rolls  through  the  air,  and  on  the  water  dies. 
VThat  ineltinf  song  wakes  tb»  cold  ear  of  Night  1 

▲  funeral  dirge,  that  pale  nuns,  robed  in  white, 
Chant  round  a  sister's  dark  and  narrow  bed, 
To  charm  the  parting  spirit  of  the  dead. 
Triumphant  is  the  spell  I  with  raptured  ear, 
That  uncaged  spirit  hovering,  lingers  near;-^ 
Why  diould  she  mount  1  why  pant  for  brighter  bliss  t 

▲  lovelier  scene,  a  sweeter  song,  than  this !" 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  the  «  Airs  of  Pales- 
tine,'* Mr.  PiBBPoiTT  entered  seriouBly  upon  the 
study  of  theology,  first  by  himself,  in  Bdtimore, 
and  afterward  as  a  member  of  the  theological 
sdiool  connected  with  Harvard  College.  He  left 
that  seminary  in  October,  1818^  and  in  April,  1819, 
was  ordained  as  minister  of  the  HolUs  Street  Uni- 
tarian Church,  in  Boston,  as  successor  to  the  Re- 
verend Doctor  HoLLiT,  who  had  recently  been 
dected  to  the  presidency  of  the  Transylvania  Uni- 
▼ersi^,  in  Kentucky. 

In  1835  and  1836,  in  consequence  of  impaired 
health,  he  spent  a  year  abroad,  passing  through 
the  principal  cities  in  England,  France,  and  Italy, 
and  extending  his  tour  into  the  East,  visttiDg 
Smyrna,  the  ruins  of  Ephesus,  in  Asia  Minor, 
Con^antinople,  and  Athens,  Corinth,  and  some 
of  the  other  cities  of  Greece ;  of  his  travels  in 
which,  traces  will  occasionallj^be  found  in  some 
of  the  short  poems  which  he  has  written  since  his 
return. 

Mr.  PisBPOirr  has  written  in  almost  every  metre, 


and  many  of  his  hymns,  odes,  and  other  brief  poems, 
are  remarkably  spirited  and  melodious.  Sev^* 
ral  of  them,  distinguished  alike  for  energy  of 
thought  and  language,  were  educed  by  events  con- 
nected with  the  moral  and  religious  enterprises  of 
the  time,  nearly  all  of  which  are  indebted  to  his 
constant  and  earnest  advocacy  for  much  of  their 
prosperity. 

In  the  preface  to  the  collection  of  his  poems  pub- 
lished in  1840,  he  says,  « It  gives  a  true,  though  an 
all  too  feeble  expression  of  the  author's  feeling  and 
fiiith,— of  his  love  of  right,  of  freedom,  and  man, 
and  of  his  correqnmdent  and  most  hearty  hatred 
of  every  thing  that  is  at  war  with  them ;  and  of 
his  faith  in  the  providence  and  gracious  promises 
of  God.  Nay,  the  book  is  publidbed  as  an  expres- 
sion of  his  &ith  in  mant  his  fSuth  that  every  line, 
written  to  rebuke  high-handed  or  under^ianded 
wrong,  or  to  keep  alive  the  fires  of  dvil  and  reli- 
gious liberty, — ^written  for  solace  in  affliction,  for 
support  under  trial,  or  as  an  expression,  or  for  the 
excitement  of  Christian  patriotism  or  devotion;  or 
even  with  no  higher  aim  than  to  throw  a  little 
sunshine  into  the  chamber  of  the  spirit,  while  it 
is  going  through  some  of  the  wearisome  passages 
of  life's  history, — ^wiU  be  received  as  a  proof  €i 
the  writer's  interest  in  the  wel&re  of  his  fi»llow- 
men,  of  his  desire  to  serve  them,  and  consequently 
of  his  claim  upon  them  for  a  charitable  judgment, 
at  least,  if  not  even  for  a  respectfid  and  grateful 
remembrance. 


^^^^^^^^^t^^^^^^^0^^0^^^^^r^ 


"PASSING  AWAY." 

Was  it  the  chime  of  a  tiny  beD, 

That  came  so  sweet  to  my  dreaming  ear, — 
lake  the  silvery  tones  of  a  fiury's  shell 

That  he  winds  on  the  beach,  so  mellow  and  clear, 
When  the  winds  and  the  waves  lie  together  asleep. 
And  the  moon  and  the  fairy  are  watching  the  deep, 
She  dispensing  bar  silvery  light, 
And  he,  his  notes  as  silvery  quite. 
While  the  boatman  listens  and  ships  his  oar, 
To  catch  the  music  that  comes  from  the  shore  1 — 

Haik !  the  notes,  on  my  ear  that  play. 

Are  set  to  woids :— as  ^ey  float,  they  say, 
«  Passing  away !  pasring  away  !*' 

But  no ;  it  was  not  a  fidry's  shell, 

Blown  on  the  beach,  so  mellow  and  clear; 
Nor  was  it  the  tongue  of  a  silver  bell. 
Striking  the  hour,  that  fiU'd  my  ear, 
As  flay  in  my  dream ;  yet  was  it  a  chime 
That  told  of  die  flow  of  the  stream  of  time. 
For  a  beautiful  clock  from  the  ceiling  hung, 
And  a  pliuip  little  girl,  for  a  pendultmi,  swung; 
(As  you've  sometimes  seen,  in  a  little  ring 
That  hangs  in  his  cage,  a  Canary  bird  swing ;) 
And  she  held  to  her  bosom  a  budding  bouquet. 
And,  as  she  enjoy'd  it,  die  seem'd  to  say, 
«  Passing  itway!  passing  sway !" 


O,  how  bright  were  the  wheels,  that  told 

Of  the  lapse  of  time,  as  they  moved  roond  slow ! 
And  the  hands,  as  they  swept  o'er  the  dial  of  gokl, 
'    Seemed  to  point  to  the  girl  below. 
And  lo !  she  had  changed : — ^in  a  few  short  hours 
Her  bouquet  had  become  a  garland  of  flowers, 
That  she  held  in  her  outstretched  hands,  and  flung 
This  way  and  that,  as  she,  dancing,  swung 
In  the  fidness  of  grace  and  womanly  pride. 
That  told  me  she  soon  was  to  be  a  bride ; — 
Tet  then,  when  expecting  her  happiest  day, 
In  the  same  sweet  voice  I  heard  her  say, 
«<  Passing  away !  passing  away !" 

While  I  gazed  at  that  fair  one's  cheek,  a  shade 

Of  thought,  or  care,  stole  sofUy  over, 
Like  that  by  a  cloud  in  a  summer's  day  made. 

Looking  down  on  a  field  of  blossoming  clover. 
The  rose  yet  lay  on  her  cheek,  but  its  flush 
Had  something  lost  of  its  brilliant  blush ; 
And  the  light  in  her  eye,  and  the  light  on  the 
wheels. 
That  marched  so  calmly  round  above  her. 
Was  a  little  dimm'd, — as  when  evening  steals 
Upon  noon's  hot  fSu^e : — ^Yet  one  couldn't  but 
love  her. 
For  she  look'd  like  a  mother,  whose  first  babe  lay 
Rock'd  on  her  breast,  as  she  swung  all  day^— 
And  she  seem'd«  in  the  same  silver  tone  to  say, 
«  Passing  away  t  passing  away  I" 
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While  jet  I  lock%  what  a  chapge  theie  came ! 

Her  eye  was  quenched,  and  her  cheek  waa  wan : 
Stoofnng  and  staflTd  was  her  withered  frame. 

Yet,  just  as  buoly,  swung  she  on ; 
The  garland  beneath  her  had  Men  to  dost; 
The  wheds  abote  her  were  eaten  with  nut ; 
The  hands,  that  over  the  dial  swept, 
Grew  crooked  and  tamish'd,  but  on  they  kept, 
And  still  there  came  that  silTer  tone 
From  the  shrivell'd  lips  of  the  toothless  crone, — 

(Let  me  never  forget  till  my  dying  day 

The  tone  or  the  burden  of  her  lay,)*- 

a  Passing  away !  passing  away! 


FOR  THE  CHARLESTOWN  CENTEN- 
NIAL  CELEBRATION. 

Two  hundred  years !  two  hundred  years ! 

How  much  of  human  power  and  pride, 
What  glorious  hopes,  what  gloomy  fears 

Have  sunk  beneath  their  noiseless  tide! 

The  red  man  at  his  horrid  rite. 

Seen  by  the  stars  at  nig^f  s  cold  noon, 

His  baik  canoe,  its  track  of  light 
Left  on  the  wave  beneath  the  moon ; 

His  dance,  his  yell,  his  coundl-fire, 

The  altar  where  his  victim  lay. 
His  death-song,  and'his  funeral  pyre, 

That  still,  strong  tide  hath  borne  away. 

And  that  pale  pilgrim  band  is  gone. 
That  on  this  shore  with  trembling  trod. 

Ready  to  faint,  yet  bearing  on 
The  aik  of  freedom  and  of  God. 

And  war — that  since  o'er  ocean  cante. 
And  thunder'd  loud  from  yonder  hill. 

And  wrappM  its  foot  in  sheets  of  flame. 
To  blast  that  aik— its  storm  is  stilL 

Chief,  sachem,  sage,  bards,  heroes,  sears. 

That  live  in  story  and  in  song. 
Time,  for  the  last  two  hundred  years. 

Has  raised,  and  shown,  and  swept  along. 

*TvB  like  a  dream  when  one  awakes. 

This  vision  of  the  scenes  of  old; 
rris  like  the  moon  when  morning  breaks, 

'T  is  like  a  tale  round  watchfires  told. 

Then  what  are  we?  then  what  are  wel 
Yes,  when  two  hundred  years  have  rolTd 

O'er  our  green  graves,  our  names  shall  be 
A  morning  dream,  a  tale  that's  told. 

God  of  our  frtthera,  in  whose  sight 
The  thousand  years  that  sweep  away 

Man  and  the  traces  of  his  might 

Are  but  the  break  and  dose  of  day — 

Grant  us  that  love  of  truth  sublime. 
That  love  of  goodness  and  of  thee, 

That  makes  thy  children  in  all  time 
To  share  thine  own  eternity. 


MY  CHILD. 

I  curiroT  make  him  dead ! 

His  fair  sunshiny  head 
Is  ever  bounding  round  my  study  chair ; 

Yet,  when  my  eyes,  now  dim 

With  tears,  I  turn  to  him, 
The  vision  vanishes — he  is  not  there ! 

I  walk  my  parlour  floor. 

And,  through  the  open  door, 
I  hear  a  footfall  on  the  chamber  stair ; 

I  'm  stepping  toward  the  hall 

To  grive  the  boy  a  call; 
And  then  bethink  me  that^-^  is  not  there ! 

I  thread  the  crowded  street; 

A  satcheU'd  lad  I  meet. 
With  the  same  beaming  eyes  and  coloured  hair : 

And,  as  he's  running  by^ 

Follow  him  with  my  eye. 
Scarcely  believing  that — ^he  is  not  there ! 

I  know  his  hce  is  hid 

Under  the  coffin  lid ; 
Cloaed  are  his  eyes;  cold  is  his  fordiead ; 

My  hand  that  marble  felt; 

O'er  it  in  prayer  I  knelt; 
Yet  my  heart  whispers  that^-«he  is  not  there ! 

I  cannot  make  fiim  dead! 

When  passing  by  the  bed. 
So  long  watch'd  over  with  parental  care. 

My  spirit  and  my  eye 

Seek  it  inquiringly. 
Before  the  thought  comes  that — ^he  is  not  there ! 

When,  at  the  cool,  gray  break 

Of  day,  from  sleep  I  wake. 
With  my  fint  breathing  of  the  morning  air 

My  soul  goes  up,  with  joy. 

To  Him  who  gave  my  boy, 
Then  comes  the  sad  thought  that— he  is  not  there ! 

When  at  the  day's  calm  close. 

Before  we  seek  repose, 
I  'm  with  his  mother,  oflcring  up  our  prayer, 

Whate'er  I  may  be  saying, 

I  am,  in  spirit,  praying 
For  our  boy's  spirit,  though — he  is  not  there ! 

Not  there  I^Whera,  then,  is  hel 

The  form  I  used  to  see 
Was  but  the  raiment  that  he  used  to  wear. 

The  grave,  that  now  doth  press 

Upon  that  cast-off  dress. 
Is  but  his  wardrobe  lock'd ; — he  is  not  there ! 

He  lives ! — ^In  all  the  past 

He  lives;  nor,  to  the  last. 
Of  seeing  him  again  will  I  despair; 

In  dreams  I  see  him  now ; 

And,  on  his  angel  brow, 
I  see  it  written,  «  Thou  shalt  see  me  there .'" 

Yea,  we  all  live  to  God! 

FiTHim,  thy  chastening  rod 
So  help  us,  thine  afflicted  ones,  to  boar. 

That,  in  the  spirit  land. 

Meeting  at  thy  right  hand, 
T  will  be  oar  heaven  to  find  thafr-he  is  there  / 
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FOR  A  CELEBRATION  OF  THE  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS  MECHANICS'  CHARITA- 
BLE  ASSOCIATION. 

LovD  o'er  thy  saTage  child, 

O  God,  the  night-wind  rotr'd, 
Af,  hoiueleM,  in  the  wild 
He  bow'd  him  and  adored. 
Then  saw'st  him  there, 
As  to  the  sky 
He  raised  hueye 
In  fear  and  prayer. 

Thine  inspiration  came ! 

And,  grateful  for  thine  aid. 
An  altar  to  thy  name 

He  built  beneath  the  shade : 
The  limbs  of  larch 
That  darken'd  round, 
He  bent  and  bound 
In  many  an  arch ; 

Till  in  a  sylvan  fane 

Went  up  the  voice  of  prayer. 
And  music's  simple  strain 
Arose  in  worship  there. 
The  arching  boughs, 
The  roof  pf  leaves 
That  summer  weaves, 
O'erheard  his  vows. 

Then  beam'd  a  brighter  day; 

And  Salem's  holy  height 
And  Greece  in  glory  lay 
Beneath  the  kindling  light 
Thy  temple  rose 
On  Salem's  hill. 
While  Grecian  skill 
Adorn'd  thy  foes. 

Along  those  rocky  shores, 

Along  those  olive  plains, 
Where  pilgrim  Genius  pores 
O'er  Art's  sublime  remaina, 
Long  colonnades 
Of  snowy  white 
Look'd  forth  in  light 
Through  classic  shades. 

Forth  from  the  quarry  stone 

The  marble  goddess  sprung; 
And,  loosely  round  her  thrown, 
Her  marble  vesture  hung ; 
And  forth  from  coU 
And  sunless  mines 
Came  silver  shrines 
And  gods  <tf  gold. 

The  Star  of  Bethlehem  bnm'd ! 

And  where  the  Stoic  trod. 
The  altar  vras  o'ertum'd. 

Raised  «to  an  tmknown  God." 
And  now  there  are 
No  idol  fanes 
On  all  the  plains 
Beneath  that  star. 


To  honour  thee,  dread  Power ! 

Our  strength  and  skill  combine ; 
And  temple,  tomb,  and  tower 
Attest  these  gifts  divine. 
A  swelling  dome' 
For  pride  they  gild, 
For  peace  they  build 
An  humbler  home. 

By  these  our  fathers'  host 
Was  led  to  victory  first, 
When  on  our  guardless  coast 
The  cloud  of  battle  buiat; 
Through  storm  and  spray, 
By  these  contxoU'd, 
Our  natives  hold 
Thmr  thundering  way. 

Great  Source  of  every  art ! 

Our  homes,  our  pictured  halls. 
Our  thronged  and  busy  mart, 
That  lifts  its  granite  walls, 
And  shoots  to  heaven 
Its  glittering  s|nrBs, 
To  catch  the  fires 
Of  mom  and  even; 

These,  and  the  breathing  forms 

The  brush  or  chisel  gives. 
With  this  when  marble  vrarms. 
With  that  when  canvass  lives ; 
These  all  combine 
In  countless  ways 
To  swell  thy  praise. 
For  all  are  thine. 


HER  CHOSEN  SPOT. 

Whili  yet  she  lived,  she  walked  alone 
Among  these  shades.    A  voice  divine 

Whisper'd,  ** This  spot  shall  be  thine  own; 
Here  shall  thy  vrasting  form  recline. 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  ^lis  pine." 

«  Thy  will  be  done !"  the  sufierer  said. 

This  spot  was  hallow'd  from  that  hour ; 
And,  in  her  eyes,  the  evening's  shade 
And  morning's  dew  ^lis  green  spot  made 

More  lovely  than  her  bridal  bower. 

By  the  pale  moon — herself  more  pale 
And  spirit-like — ^these  walks  she  trod ; 

And,  while  no  voice,  from  swell  or  vale. 
Was  heard,  she  knelt  upon  this  sod 
And  gave  her  spirit  back  to  God. 

That  spirit,  vrith  an  angel's  wings. 

Went  up  from  the  young  mother's  bed : 
80,  heavenward,  soars  the  lark  and  sin^ 
She's  lost  to  earth  and  earthly  things ; 
.    But  «weep  not,  for  she  is  not  dc«d. 

She  sleepeth !"    Tea,  she  sleepeth  here, 
The  first  that  in  these  grounds  hath  slept 

This  grave,  first  water'd  with  the  tear 
That  child  or  vridow'd  man  hath  wept. 
Shall  be  by  heavenly  watchmen  ke]^ 
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The  babe  that  lay  on  her  cold  1 

A  roaebud  droppM  on  drifted  snow — 
Itfl  young  hand  in  its  fiither'a  press'd, 
Shall  learn  that  she,  who  first  caressed 
Its  infant  cheek,  now  sleeps  below. 

And  often  shall  he  come  alone, 

When  not  a  sound  but  evening's  sigh 
Is  heard,  and,  bowing  by  the  stone 
That  bears  his  mother's  name,  with  none 
But  God  and  guardian  angels  nigh, 

Shall  say,  «  This  was  my  mother's  choice 
For  her  own  grave :  O,  be  it  mine ! 

Even  now,  methinks,  I  hear  her  voice 
Calling  me  hence,  in  the  divine 
And  mournful  whisper  of  this  pine." 


THE  PILGRIM  FATHERS. 

Thx  Pilgrim  Fathers, — ^where  are  they  t — 

The  waves  that  brought  them  o'er 
Still  roll  in  the  bay,  and  throw  their  Bpnj 

As  they  break  along  the  shore : 
StUl  roll  in  the  bay,  as  they  roU'd  that  day 

When  the  Mayflower  moor'd  below, 
When  the  sea  around  was  black  with  storms, 

And  white  the  shore  with  snow. 

The  mists,  that  wrapp'd  the  Pilgrim's  sleep, 

Still  brood  iip<m  the  tide ; 
And  his  rocks  yet  keep  their  watch  by  ^  deep, 

To  stay  its  waves  of  pride. 
But  the  snow-white  sail,  that  he  gave  to  the  gale 

When  the  heavens  look'd  dark,  is  gone ; — 
As  an  angel's  wing,  through  an  opening  dond, 

Is  seen,  and  &en  withdrawn. 

The  Pilgrim  exile, — samted  name ! 

The  hill,  whose  icy  brow 
Rejoiced,  when  he  came,  in  the  morning's  flame, 

In  the  morning's  flame  bums  now. 
And  the  moon's  cold  light,  as  it  lay  that  ni^t 

On  the  hill-side  and  the  sea. 
Still  lies  where  he  laid  his  houseless  head ; — 

But  the  Pilgrim, — ^where  is  he  t 

The  Pilgrim  Fathers  are  at  rest; 

When  summer's  throned  on  high. 
And  the  world's  warm  breast  is  in  verdure  diess'd, 

Go,  stand  on  the  hill  where  diey  lie. 
The  earliest  ray  of  the  golden  day 

On  that  hallow'd  spot  is  cast; 
And  the  evening  sun,  as  he  leaves  the  worid. 

Looks  kindly  on  that  spot  last 

The  Pilgrim  spirit  has  not  fled ; 

It  walks  in  noon's  broad  light ; 
And  it  watches  the  bed  of  the  glorious  dead. 

With  iheir  holy  stars,  by  night 
It  watches  the  bed  of  the  brave  who  have  bled. 

And  shall  guard  this  ice-bound  shore. 
Till  the  waves  of  the  bay,  where  the  Mayflower  lay. 

Shall  firam  and  fteeie  no  more. 


PLYMOUTH  DEDICATION  HYMN. 

Thx  winds  and  waves  were  roaring ; 

The  Pilgrims  met  for  prayer ; 
And  here,  their  God  adoring, 

They  stood,  in  open  air. 
When  breaking  day  they  greeted. 

And  when  its  close  was  calm. 
The  leafless  woods  repeated 

The  music  of  their  psalm. 

Not  thus,  O  God,  to  praise  thee. 

Do  we,  their  children,  throng ; 
The  temple's  arch  we  raise  thee 

Gives  back  our  choral  song. 
Yet,  on  the  winds  that  bore  thee 

Their  worship  and  their  prayers, 
May  ours  come  up  before  thee 

From  hearts  as  true  as  theirs ! 

What  have  we.  Lord,  to  bind  us 

To  this,  the  Pilgrims'  shore  I— 
Their  hill  of  graves  behind  us. 

Their  watery  way  before. 
The  wintry  surge,  that  dadies 

Against  the  rocks  they  trod. 
Their  memory,  and  their  ashes, — 

Be  thou  their  guard,  O  God ! 

We  would  not,  H6ly  FatKcr, 

Forsake  this  hallow'd  spoi 
Till  on  that  shore  we  gather 

Where  graves  and  g^e&  are  not; 
The  shore  where  true  devotion 

Shall  rear  no  pillar'd  shrine. 
And  see  no  other  ocean 

Than  that  of  love  divine. 


THE  EXILE  AT  REST. 

His  ftlchion  flash'd  along  the  NUe ; 

His  hosts  he  led  through  Alpine  snowi ; 
O'er  Moscow's  towers,  that  shodk  the  while, 

His  eagle  flag  unroll'd — and  froze. 
Here  sleeps  he  now  alone :  not  one 

Of  all  the  kings  whose  crowns  he  gave. 
Nor  sire,  nor  brother,  wife,  nor  son. 

Hath  ever  seen  or  sought  his  grave. 
Here  sleeps  he  now  alone ;  the  star 

That  led  hia  on  from  crown  to  crown 
Hath  sunk ;  the  nations  from  alinr 

Gazed  as  it  frided  and  went  down. 
He  sleeps  alone :  the  mountain  cloud 

That  night  hangs  round  htm,  and  the  hreath 
Of  morning  scatters,  is  the  shroud 

That  wraps  his  mortal  form  in  deaUi. 
High  is  his  couch ;  the  ocean  flood 

Far,  &r  below  by  storms  is  curl'd. 
As  round  him  heaved,  while  high  he  stood, 

A  stormy  and  inconstant  world. 
Hark !    Comes  there  from  the  Pyramids, 

And  fii>m  Siberia's  wastes  of  snow. 
And  Europe's  fields,  a  voice  that  bids 

The  world  he  awed  to  mourn  him!    No: 
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The  oolj,  the  perpetotl  diifB 

To  tills,  when  Egypt's  AnmAHAX* 

That's  heard  there,  is  the  saabiid's  cij, 

The  seeptee  and  the  swoid 

Hie  moojnfbl  munnur  of  the  surge, 

Shakes  o'er  her  head,  her  holy  men 

The  cloud's  deep  Toice,  the  wind's  low  mf^ 

Have  bow'd  before  the  Lord. 

Jerusalem,  I  would  ha^  saoi 

• 

JERUSALEM. 

llie  trees  of  pafan  that  overiumg 
Thy  gorges  dark  and  deep, 

The  goats  that  cling  akmg  thy  difi, 

Jimusiuof,  Jemsalem, 

And  browse  upon  thy  rocks, 

How  glad  should  I  have  heen, 

Beneath  whose  shade  lie  down,  alike. 

Could  I,  in  my  lone  wanderings. 

Thy  shepherds  and  their  flocks. 

Thine  aged  walls  have  seen! — 
Could  I  have  gazed  upon  the  dome 

Above  thy  towers  that  swells, 
And  heard,  as  evening's  sun  went  down, 
4               Thy  parting  camels' bells:— 

I  would  have  mused,  while  night  hung  out 

Her  silver  lamp  so  pale. 
Beneath  those  ancient  olive  trees 

Ttat  grow  in  Kedron's  vale. 

Could  I  have  stood  on  Olivet, 

The  city's  waU  sublime. 

Where  once  the  Saviour  trodt 

Whose  twisted  arms  and  gnarled  trunks 

And,  from  its  height,  look'd  down  upon 

Defy  the  scythe  of  time. 

The  city  of  our  God; 
For  is  it  not,  AUnighty  God, 

The  garden  of  Gethsemaoe 
Those  aged  olive  trees 

Thy  holy  city  still/— 

Are  diading  yet,  and  in  tiieir  shade 

Though  there  thy  prophets  walk  no  nMffe,— 

I  would  have  sou^t  the  breeae. 

That  crowns  Monah's  hill  1 

That,  like  an  angel,  beAhed  the  brow, 

Tliy  prophets  walk  no  more,  indeed. 

And  bore  to  heaven  the  prayer 

The  streets  of  Salem  now, 

Of  Jesus,  when  in  agony, 

Nor  ato  their  voices  lifted  i^ 

He  sought  the  Father  there. 

On  Zion's  saddened  brow; 

I  would  have  gone  to  Calvary, 

Nor  are  their  gamiih'd  sepulchres 

And,  where  the  Mabts  stood. 

With  pbus  sonow  kept, 

Bewailing  loud  the  Crucified, 

Where  once  the  same  Jerusalem, 

As  near  him  as  they  could. 

I  would  have  stood,  till  ni^^t  o'er  earth 

But  still  the  seed  of  Abbihax 

With  joy  upon  it  look, 
And  lay  their  ashes  at  its  feet. 

Her  heavy  pall  had  thrown, 
And  leam'd  to  bear  my  own. 

That  Kedron's  feeble  brook 

Jerusalem,  Jemsalem, 

Still  washes,  as  its  waters  creep 

T%y  cross  thou  bearest  now! 

Along  their  locky  bed. 

An  iron  yoke  is  on  thy  neck. 

And  Israd's  God  b  worshipp'd  yet 

And  blood  is  on  thy  brow; 

Where  Zion  lifts  her  head. 

Thou  didst  reject  as  dross. 

Tes;  every  morning,  as  the  day 

And  now  thy  cross  is  on  thee  laid— 

Breaks  over  Olivet, 

The  crescent  is  thy  cross ! 

The  holy  name  of  Allah  comae 

From  every  minaret ; 

It  was  not  mine,  nor  will  it  be. 

At  every  eve  the  mellow  call 

To  see  the  bloody  rod 

Floats  on  the  quiet  air, 

That  scourgeth  thee,  and  long  hath  scovged, 

«<Lo,GoniiGoD!    Before  him  eome. 

Thou  city  of  our  God  ! 

Before  him  come,  for  prayer  I" 

But  round  thy  hiU  the  spirits  throng 

Of  all  thy  murder'd  seers. 

I  know,  when  at  that  solemn  call 

And  voices  tiist  went  up  from  it 

The  city  holds  her  breath. 

Are  ringing  in  my  ears, — 

That  Oxab's  mosque  hears.not  the  name 
Of  Him  of  Nazareth; 

Went  up  that  day,  when  darkness  foQ 

But  Abbabax's  God  is  worshipp'd  there 

Alike  by  age  and  youth. 
And  worshipp'd,— hopeth  charity,— 

M  In  spirit  and  in  truth." 

From  all  thy  firmament, 
And  shrouded  thee  at  noon ;  and  when 

Thy  temple's  vail  was  rent. 
And  graves  of  holy  men,  that  touch'd 

Thy  feet,  gave  up  their  dead : — 

Tea,  from  that  day  when  Salbx  knelt 

Jemsaleoi,  thy  prayer  is  heard. 

Ajid  bent  her  queenly  neck 

His  BLOOD  IS  0«  THT  HBAS  ! 

To  him  who  was,  at  once,  her  priest 
And  king,— MxLCHisKDXK, 
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THE  POWER  OF  MUSIC* 

Hmam  yon  poetic  pOg^rimf  of  the  weet 
Chant  mane's  praiie,  md  to  her  power  atteet; 
Who  now,  in  Florida's  untrodden  woods, 
Bedecks,  with  vines  of  jessamine,  her  floods, 
And  flowery  bridges  o'er  them  loosely  throws; 
Who  hangs  the  canvass  where  Atala  glows, 
On  the  live  oak,  in  floating  drapeiy  shrouded. 
That  like  a  mountain  rises,  lightly  clouded : 
Who,  for  the  son  of  OitTAUsst,  twines 
Beneath  the  shade  of  ever>whispering  pines 
A  funeral  wreath,  to  bloom  upon  the  moss 
That  Time  already  sprinkles  on  the  cross 
Raised  o'er  the  grave  where  his  young  virgin  sleeps. 
And  Superstition  o'er  her  victim  weeps ; 
Whom  now  the  silence  of  the  dead  surrounds, 
Among  Scioto's  monumental  mounds; 
Save  that,  at  times,  the  musing  pilgrim  hears 
A'crambling  oak  M  with  the  weight  of  years. 
To  swell  the  mass  that  Time  and  Ruin  throw 
O'er  chalky  bones  that  mouldering  lie  below, 
By  virtues  unembalm'd,  unstain'd  by  crimes. 
Lost  in  those  towering  tombs  of  other  times ; 
For,  where  no  bard  has  cherished  virtue's  flame, 
No  ashes  sleep  in  the  warm  sun  of  hme. 
With  sacred  lore  this  traveller  beguiles 
Hii  weary  way,  while  o'er  him  fimcy  smiles. 
Whether  he  kneels  in  venerable  groves. 
Or  through  the  wide  and  green  savanna  roves, 
Hii  heart  lei^  lightly  on  each  breeze,  that  bous 
The  faintest  breath  of  Idumea's  airs. 

Now  he  recalls  the  lamentable  wail 
That  pierced  the  shades  of  Rama's  palmy  vale, 
MThen  Murder  struck,  throned  on  an  infimt's  bier, 
A  note  for  Satah^'s  and  for  Hbbod's  ear. 
Now  on  a  bank,  o'erhung  with  waving  wood, 
Whose  fiidling  leaves  flit  o'er  Ohio's  flood. 
The  pilgrim  stands;  and  o'er  his  memory  rushes 
The  mingled  tide  of  tears  and  blood,  that  gushes 
Along  the  valleys  where  his  childhood  stray'd, 
And  round  the  temples  where  his  fathers  pray'd. 
How  fondly  then,  from  all  but  hope  exiled, 
To  Zion's  wo  recurs  religion's  child! 
He  sees  the  tear  of  Judah's  captive  daughters 
Mingle,  in  silent  flow,  with  Babel's  waters; 
While  Salem's  harp,  by  patriot  pride  unstrung, 
Wrq»p'd  in  the  mist  that  o'er  the  river  hung. 
Felt  but  the  breeze  thatwanton'd  o'er  the  billow. 
And  the  long,  sweeping  fingers  of  the  willow. 

And  could  not  music  soothe  the  captive's  wot 
But  should  that  harp  be  strung  for  Jcdah's  foet 

While  thus  the  enthusiast  roams  along  the 
stream. 
Balanced  between  a  revery  and  a  dream, 
Backward  he  springs;  and  through  his  bounding 

heart 
The  cold  and  curdling  poison  seems  to  dart 
For,  in  the  leaves,  beneath  a  quivering  brake, 
Spinning  his  death-note,  lies  a  coiling  snake. 
Just  in  the  act,  with  greenty  venom'd  fiuigs. 
To  strike  the  foot  that  heedless  o'er  him  hangs. 


*  f^rom  *<Airi  of  PalesUne.' 


f  Cbateaobrfaod. 


Bloated  with  rage,  on  spiral  folds  he  rides; 
Hii  rough  scales  shiver  on  his  spreading  sides ; 
Dusky  and  dim  his  glossy  neck  becomes. 
And  freezing  poisons  thickens  on  his  gums; 
Hii  parch'd  and  lussing  throat  breathes  hot  and  dry ; 
A  sparic  of  hell  lies  burning  on  his  eye: 
While,  like  a  vapour  o'er  hb  writhing  rings. 
Whirls  his  light  Uil,  that  threatens  while  it  sings. 

Soon  as  dumb  fear  removes  her  icy  fingers 
From  off  the  heart,  where  gazing  wonder  lingers. 
The  pilgrim,  shrinking  from  a  doubtful  fight,  * 
Aware  of  danger,  too,  in  sudden  flight. 
From  his  soil  flute  throws  music's  air  around. 
And  meets  his  foe  upon  enchanted  ground. 
See!  as  the  plaintive  melody  is  flung. 
The  lightning  flash  £ides  on  the  serpent's  tongue; 
The  uncoiling  reptile  o'er  each  shining  fold 
Throws  changeful  clouds  of  azure,  green,  and  gold ; 
A  softer  lustre  twinkles  in  his  eye; 
His  neck  is  bumish'd  with  a  glossier  dye ; 
His  slippery  scales  grow  smoother  to  the  sight, 
And  his  relaxing  circles  roll  in  light 
Slowly  the  charm  retires :  with  waving  sides. 
Along  its  track  the  graceful  listener  glides; 
While  music  throws  her  silver  cloud  around, 
And  bears  her  votaxy  off  in  magic  folds  of  sound.' 


^OBSEQUIES  OF  SPURZHEIM. 

STEAiroxm,  there  is  bending  o'er  thee 

Many  an  eye  with  soirow  wet; 
All  our  stricken  hearti  d^lore  thee ; 

Who,  that  knew  thee,  can  forget  t 
Who  forgot  that  thou  hast  spoken  1 

"Who,  thine  eye, — that  noMe  firame  ? 
But  that  goMen  bowl  is  broken. 

In  the  greatness  of  thy  fame. 

Autumn's  leaves  shall  fall  and  wither 

On  the  spot  where  thou  shalt  rest; 
Tis  in  love  we  bear  thee  thither. 

To  thy  mourning  mother's  breast 
For  the  stores  of  science  brought  us, 

For  the  charm  thy  goodness  gave 
To  the  lessons  thou  hast  taught  us, 

Can  we  give  thee  but  a  grave  t 

Nature's  priest,  how  pure  and  fervent 
Was  thy  worship  at  her  shrine ! 

Friend  of  man,  of  God  the  servant. 
Advocate  of  truths  divine, — 

Taught  and  charm'd  as  by  no  other 
We  have  been,  and  hoped  to  be; 

But,  while  waiting  round  thee,  brother. 

For  thy  light,— 'tis  darit  with  thee.  . 

« 

Daric  with  thee  1— No;  thy  Creator, 

All  whose  creatures  and  whose  laws 
Thou  didst  love,  shall  give  thee  greater 

Light  than  earth's,  as  earth  vrithdraws. 
To  thy  God,  thy  godlike  spirit 

Back  we  give,  in  filial  trust ; 
Thy  cold  clay, — ^we  grieve  to  bear  it 

To  its  chamber, — ^but  we  must 
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THE  SEAMAN*S  BETHEL.* 

Thou,  who  on  the  whirlwind  iideft, 

At  whoM  woid  Uie  thunder  roan, 
Who,  in  majes^,  preaidect 

O'er  the  oceans  and  their  ahorea ; 
From  thoae  shores,  and  from  the  oceana. 

We,  the  childroi  of  the  sea, 
Come  to  pay  thee  our  devotions. 

And  to  give  this  house  to  thee. 

When,  for  business  on  great  watersy 

We  go  down  to  sea  in  ships, 
And  oar  weeping  wives  and  dao^tera 

Hang,  at  parting,  on  our  Ups, 
7*his,  our  Bethel,  shall  reminds  us, 

That  there's  One  who  heareth  prayer. 
And  that  those  we  leave  behind  us 

Are  a  faithful  pastor's  care. 

Visions  of  our  native  highlands, 

In  our  wave-rock'd  dreams  embalm'd. 
Winds  that  come  from  spicy  islands 

When  we  long  have  lain  becalm'd, 
Axe  not  to  our  souls  so  pleasant 

As  the  offerings  we  ^all  luring 
Hither,  to  the  Omnipresent, 

For  the  shadow  of  his  wing. 

When  in  port,  each  day  that's  holy. 

To  this  house  well  press  in  thiodgfe ; 
When  at  sea,  with  spirit  lowly. 

Well  repeat  its  sacred  songs. 
Outward  bound,  shall  we,  in  sadneas. 

Lose  its  flag  behind  the  seas ; 
Homeward  bound,  well  greet  with  gladness 

Its  first  floating  on  the  breeze. 

Homeward  bound ! — ^with  deep  emotion, 

We  remember,  Lor^f  that  life 
Is  a  voyage  upon  an  ocean. 

Heaved  by  many  a  tempest's  strife. 
Be  thy  statutes  so  engraven 

On  our  hearts  and  minds,  that  we. 
Anchoring  in  Death's  quiet  haven. 

All  may  make  our  home  with  thee. 


THE  SPARKLING  BOWL. 

Tbou  sparkling  bowl !  thou  sparkling  bowl ! 

Tliougfa  lips  of  bards  thy  brim  may  press. 
And  eyes  of  beauty  o'er  thee  roll. 

And  song  and  dance  thy  power  confess, 
I  will  not  touch  thee ;  for  t^ere  clings 
A  scorpion  to  ^y  side,  that  stings ! 

Tbou  crystal  glass !  like  Eden's  tree, 
Thy  melted  ruby  tempts  the  eye. 

And,  as  from  that,  there  comes  from  thee 
The  voice,  MThou  shah  not  surely  die." 

I  dare  not  lift  thy  liquid  gem  ^— 

A  snake  is  twisted  round  thy  stem ! 


•  Wrftten  for  tbe  dedkttlon  of  the  8eaaian*i  Betbel, 
aader  tiM  direction  of  tbe  Boston  Port  Society,  SepUn- 
bar  fourth,  183S. 


Thou  liquid  fire !  like  that  which  glowed 

On  Melita's  surf-beaten  shore. 
Thou  'st  been  upon  my  guests  bestow'd, 

But  thou  shalt  warm  my  house  no  more. 
For,  wheresoe'er  thy  radiance  falls. 
Forth,  from  thy  heat,  a  viper  crawls! 

What,  though  of  gold  the  goblet  be, 
Emboss'd  with  branches  of  the  vine. 

Beneath  whose  bumiah'd  leaves  we  see 
Such  clusters  as  pdur'd  out  the  vrine  t 

Among  those  leaves  an  adder  hangs ! 

I  /ear  him ; — for  I  've  felt  his  fangs. 

The  Hebrew,  who  the  desert  trod. 
And  felt  the  fiery  serpent's  Mte, 

Look'd  up  to  that  ordain'd  of  God, 
And  found  that  life  was  in  the  sight 

80,  the  toonn-bitten's  fiery  veins 

Cool,  when  he  drinks  what  God  ordains. 

Te  gracious  clouds !  ye  deep,  cold  wells  I 
Ye  gems,  from  mossy  rodis  that  drip! 

Springs,  that  from  earth's  mysterious  cells 
Gui^  o'er  your  granite  bamn's  Up! 

To  you  I  look ; — ^your  largess  give, 

And  I  will  drink  of  you,  and  live. 


FOR  THE  FOURTH  OF  JULY. 

Dat  of  glory !  welcome  day ! 
Freedom's  banners  greet  thy  ray; 
See !  how  cheerfully  they  play 

With  thy  morning  breexe. 
On  the  rocks  where  pilgrims  kneerd. 
On  the  heights  where  squadrons  wheel'd. 
When  a  tyrant's  thunder  peal'd 

O'er  the  tren^>ling  1 


God  of  armies !  did  thy  «  stars 
In  their  courses"  smite  his  cars. 
Blast  his  arm,  and  wrest  his  bars 

From  the  heaving  tide  ? 
On  our  standard,  lo !  they  bum. 
And,  vrhen  days  like  this  return. 
Sparkle  o'er  the  soldiers'  urn 

"Who  for  freedom  died. 

God  of  peacej — ^whoee  spirit  fiOa 
All  the  echoes  of  our  hills. 
All  thtf  murmurs  of  our  rills. 

Now  the  storm  is  o'er ; — 
O,  let  freemen  be  our  sons ; 
And  let  future  WAsaiireTovs 
Rise,  to  lead  their  valiant  ones, 

1111  there's  war  no  more. 

By  the  patriot's  hallow'd  rest. 
By  the  warrior's  gory  breast^ — 
Never  let  our  graves  be  press'd 

By  a  despot's  throne; 
By  the  Pilgrims'  toils  and  cares. 
By  their  battles  and  their  prayeiii 
By  their  ashes, — ^let  our  heirs 

Bow  to  thee  alone. 
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<^^M^^/^^^^^<^^^»^»^>^><P^>^ 


TO- 


-,  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  YOUNG 
FRIEND. 


O,  STIT  thy  tears !  for  they  are  blest 
Whose  days  are  past ;  whose  toil  is  done. 

Here  midnight  care  disturbs  our  rest; 
Here  sorrow  dims  the  nocmday  sun. 

For  labouring  Virtue's  anxious  toil. 
For  patient  Sorrow's  stifled  sigh. 

For  Faith  that  marks  the  conqueror's  spoil, 
Heaven  grants  the  recompense,  to  die. 

How  blest  are  they  whose  transient  years 
Pass  like  an  evening  meteor's  flight ; 

Not  dark  with  guilt,  nor  dim  with  tears; 
Whose  course  is  short,  unclouded,  bri^t 

How  dieerlass  were  our  leogthen'd  way. 
Did  heaven's  own  light  not  break  the  gloom ; 

Stream  downward  firom  eternal  day. 
And  cast  a  glory  round  the  tomb ! 

Then  stay  thy  tears;  the  blest  above 
Have  hail'd  a  spirit's  heavenly  birth ; 

Sung  a  new  song  of  joy  and  love. 
And  why  should  angnish  reign  on  earth  t 


WRITTEN  AFTER  THE  DEATH  OF 
CHARLES  ELIOT. 

FAmxwsu!  before  we  meet  again, 
Perfa^M  through  scenes  as  yet  unknown, 

That  lie  in  distant  years  of  pain, 
I  have  to  journey  on  alone ; 

To  meet  with  griefii  thou  wilt  not  feel, 
Perchance  with  joys  thou  canst  not  share ; 

And  when  we  both  were  wont  to  kneel. 
To  breathe  alone  the  silent  prayer ; 

But  ne'er  a  deeper  pang  to  know. 
Than  when  I  watched  thy  dow  decay, 

Saw  on  thy  cheek  the  hectic  glow. 
And  felt  at  last  each  hope  give  wmj. 


But  who  the  destined  hour  may  tell. 
That  bids  the  loosen'd  spirit  fly  t 

E'en  now  this  pulse's  feverish  swell 
May  warn  me  of  mortality. 

But  chance  what  may,  thou  wilt  no  more 
With  sense  and  wit  my  hours  beguile. 

Inform  with  learning's  various  lore. 

Or  charm  with  friendship's  kindest  smile 

Eadi  book  I  read,  each  walk  I  tread, 
Whate'er  I  fed,  whate'er  I  see. 

All  speak  of  hopes  ferever  fled. 
All  haive  some  tale  to  tell  of  tiiee. 

I  shall  not,  diould  misfortune  lower. 
Should  friends  desert,  and  life  decline, 

I  shall  not  know  thy  soothing  power. 
Nor  hear  thee  say,  «  My  heart  is  thine." 

If  thou  hadst  lived,  thy  well-eam'd  feme 
Had  bade  my  feding  prospect  bloom, 

Had  cast  its  lustre  o'er  my  name. 
And  stood  the  guardian  of  my  tomb. 

Servant  of  Qov !  thy  ardent  mind, 

With  lengthening  years  improving  still. 

Striving,  untired,  to  serve  mankind. 
Had  thus  perform'd  thy  Father's  wUL 

Another  task  to  ^ee  was  given ; 

'Twas  thine  to  drink  of  eariy  wo. 
To  feel  thy  hopes,  thy  friendships  riven. 

And  bend  submissive  to  thy  blow ; 

With  patient  smile  and  ateady  eye. 
To  meet  each  pang  that  sickness  gave, 

And  see  with  lingering  step  draw  nigh 
Tlie  form  that  pointed  to  the  grave. 

Servant  of  God  !  thou  art  not  there ; 

Thy  race  of  virtue  is  not  run ; 
What  blooms  on  earth  of  good  and  feir, 

Will  ripen  in  another  sun. 

Dost  thou,  amid  the  rapturous  glow 
With  which  the  soul  her  welcome  hears, 

Dost  thou  still  think  of  us  below. 
Of  earthly  scenes,  of  human  tears? 
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Pefbapi  e'en  now  tiiy  thou^iti  rotam 

To  when  in  ■ummer's  moonlight  walk, 
Of  all  that  now  is  thine  to  leam,      • 

We  firamed  no  light  nor  finitlMp  talk, 
t  * 

We  ipake  of  knowledge,  auch  as  aoara 

From  world  to  world  with  ceaadeas  flight ; 
And  loTe,  that  follows  andjdorea,  * 

Aa  nature  spreads  before  her  sight 

How  vivid  still  past  scenes  appear ! 

I  feel  as  though  all  were  not  o*er ; 
As  though  'twere  strange  I  cannot  hear 

Thy  voice  of  friendship  yet  once  more. 

But  I  riiaJl  hear  it ;  in  that  day 
Whose  setting  sun  I  may  not  view, 

When  earthly  voices  die  away, 
Thine  will  at  last  be  heard  anew. 

We  meet  again ;  a  little  while. 
And  where  thon  art  I  too  shall  be. 

And  then,  with  what  an  angel  smile 
Of  gladnesa,  thou  wilt  welcome  me  I 


A  SUMMER  SHOWER. 

Thb  rain  ia  o'er — ^How  dense  and  bright 
Ton  pearly  clouds  reposing  lie ! 

Cloud  above  cloud,  a  glorious  sight, 
Contrasting  with  the  deep-blue  aky ! 

In  grateful  silence  earth  leceivea 
The  general  blessing ;  fresh  and  ftir, 

Each  flower  expands  its  little  leaves. 
As  glad  the  common  joy  to  share. 

The  soften'd  sunbeams  pour  around 
A  £ury  light,  uncertain,  pale; 

The  wind  blows  cool,  the  scented  ground 
Is  breathing  odours  on  the  gale. 

Mid  yon  rich  clouds'  voluptuous  pile, 
Methinks  some  spirit  of  the  air 

Might  rest  to  gaze  below  a  while. 
Then  turn  to  bathe  and  revel  there. 

The  sun  breaks  forth — ^firom  off  the  scene. 
Its  floating  veil  of  mist  is  flung ; 

And  all  the  wilderness  of  green 

With  trembling  drops  of  light  is  hung. 


Now  gaze  on  nature — ^yet  the  i 

Olowing  with  life,  by  bfeezea  fium'd, 

Luxuriant,  lovely,  as  Ae  came, 

Fresh  in  her  youth,  from  Gov's  own  hand. 

Hear  the  rich  music  of  that  voice, 
Which  aounds  from  all  below,  above ; 

She  calls  her  diildren  to  rejoice. 

And  round  them  throws  her  anna  of  love. 

Drink  in  her  influence— low-bom  care. 
And  an  the  train  of  mean  deaiie. 

Refuse  to  breathe  this  holy  air, 
'And  mid  thia  living  li^  expire. 


HYMN. 


Mt  Gbn,  I  tiiank  thee !  may  no  thought 
E'er  deem  thy  chastisements  severe ; 

But  may  this  heart,  by  sorrow  taught. 
Calm  each  wild  wish,  and  idle  fear. 

Thy  mercy  bids  all  nature  bloom ; 

The  sun  shines  bright,  and  man  is  gay ; 
Thine  equal  mercy  spreads  the  gloom 

That  darkens  o'er  his  little  day. 

Full  many  a  throb  of  grief  and  pain 
Thy  frail  and  erring  child  must  know ; 

But  not  one  prayer  is  breathed  in  vaiii^ 
Nor  doea  one  tear  unheeded  flow. 


Thy  various  meaaengerB  employ ; 

•Thy  purpoaes  of  love  fulfil ; 
And,  mid  ^  wredi  of  human  joy, 

Miy  kneeling  fidth  adore  thy  vnll ! 


TO  MRS. 


,  ON  HER  DEPARTURE 

FOR  EUROPE. 


FAMVwmu. !  fronewell !  for  many  a  day 
Our  thoughts  ftr  o'er  the  sea  will  roam! 

Blessings  and  prayers  attend  thy  way; 
Glad  welcomes  wait  for  thee  at  hcone. 

While  gazing  upon  Alpine  snows, 
Or  lingering  near  Italian  shoies; 

Where  Nature  all  her  grandeur  ahowi, 
Or  art  unveils  her  treasured  stoTBB; 

When  mingling  with  those  gifted  minda 
That  shed  their  influence  on  our  nee. 

Thine  own  its  native  station  finds. 
And  takes  with  them  an  honour'd  place ; 

Forget  not,  then,  how  dear  thou  art 
To  many  friends  not  with  thee  there ; 

To  many  a  warm  and  anxious  heart. 
Object  of  love,  and  hope,  and  prayer. 

When  shall  we  meet  again  1 — some  day. 
In  a  bright  morning,  when  the  gale 

Sweeps  the  blue  waters  as  in  play ; 
Then  shall  we  watch  thy  coming  aaill 

When  shall  we  meet  again,  and  wherat 
We  trust  not  hope's  uncertain  Voice; 

To  fidth  the  future  all  is  fair: 

She  speaks  assured ;  «Thon  shalt  lejoioe.'' 

Periiapa  our  meeting  may  be  when. 
Mid  new-bom  life's  awakening  glow. 

The  loved  and  lost  appear  again. 
Heaven's  music  sounding  sweet  and  kwr. 
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HYMN  FOR  THE  DEDICATION  OF  A 
CHURCH. 

Whskb  ancient  fbietti  roimd  uf  wptmd, 
Where  bends  tfale  cataract's  oceanrfidl. 

On  the  lone  monntain's  silent  head. 
There  are  thy  temples,  God  of  all ! 

Beneath  the  daik-blue,  midnight  arch, 

Whence  myriad  suns  pour  down  their  rays, 

Where  planets  trace  their  ceaseless  march. 
Father  I  we  worship  as  we  gaze. 

The  tombs  thine  altars  are ;  for  there. 
When  earthly  Iotos  and  hopes  have  fled. 

To  thee  ascends  the  spirit's  prayer. 
Thou  God  of  the  immortal  dead ! 

All  space  is  holy ;  for  all  space 

Is  fiU'd  by  thee ;  hot  homan  thought 

Boms  clearer  in  some  chosen  place. 
Where  thy  own  words  of  love  are  taught. 

Here  be  they  taught ;  and  may  we  know 
That  faith  thy  serrants  knew  of  old ; 

Which  onward  bean  through  weal  and  wo. 
Till  Death  the  gates  of  heaTen  unfold! 

Nor  we  alone ;  may  those  whose  brow 
Shows  yet  no  trace  of  human  cares, 

Hereafter  stand  where  we  do  now. 
And  raise  to  Uiee  still  holier  prayers  t 


FORTITUDE. 

Faiitt  not,  poor  traTeUer,  though  thy  way 
Be  rough,  like  that  thy  Satioub  trod ; 

Though  cold  and  stormy  lower  the  day, 
This  path  of  suffering  leads  to  God. 

Nay,  sink  not ;  &ough  from  ereiy  limb 
Are  starting  drops  of  toil  and  pain ; 

Thou  dost  but  share  the  lot  of  Him 
With  whom  his  followers  are  to  reign. 

Thy  friends  are  gone,  and  thou,  alone. 
Must  bear  the  sorrows  that  assail ; 

Look  upward  to  the  eternal  throne. 
And  know  a  Friend  who  cannot  foil. 

Bear  firmly ;  yet  a  few  more  days, 
And  thy  hard  trial  will  be  past ; 

Then,  wrapt  in  glory's  opening  blaze, 
Thy  feet  will  rest  on  heaven  at  last 

Christian !  thy  Friend,  thy  Master  pray'd, 
When  dread  and  anguish  shook  his  frame ; 

Then  met  his  sufforings  undismay'd ; 
Wilt  thou  not  strive  to  do  the  same  t 

O !  think'st  thou  that  his  Father's  love 
Shone  round  him  then  with  fointer  rays 

Than  now,  when,  throned  all  height  above, 
Unceasing  Toioes  hymn  his  praise  t 


Go,  sufferer!  calmly  meet  the  woes 

Which  God's  own  mercy  bids  tiiee  bear; 

Then,  asing  as  thy  Satioub  rose. 
Go !  his  eternal  victoiy  share. 


THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  YEAR. 

AiroTHBm  year !  another  year! 

The  unceasing  rush  of  time  sweeps  on; 
Whelm'd  in  its  surges,  disappear 

Man's  hopes  and  fears,  forever  gone ! 

O,  no !  forbear  that  idle  tale ! 

The  hour  demands  another  strain. 
Demands  high  thoughts  that  cannot  quail. 

And  strength  to  conquer  and  retain. 

'T  is  midnights— from  the  dark-blue  sky. 
The  stars,  which  now  look  down  on  earth. 

Have  seen  ten  thousand  centuries  fly, 
And  given  to  countless  changes  birth. 

And  when  the  pyramids  shall  fall. 
And,  mouldering,  mix  ak  dust  in  air. 

The  dwellers  on  this  alter'd  ball 
May  still  behold  them  glorious  there. 

Shine  on !  shine  on !  with  you  I  tread 
The  mareh  of  ages,  orbs  of  light! 

A  last  eclipse  o'er  you  may  spread. 
To  me,  to  me,  there  comes  no  night 

O !  what  concerns  it  him,  whose  way 
Lies  upward  to  the  immortal  dead. 

That  a  few  hairs  are  turning  gray, 
Or  one  more  year  of  life  has  fled  1 

Swift  years !  but  teach  me  how  tq  bear. 
To  feel  and  act  with  strength  and  sldll, 

To  reason  wisely,  nobly  dare, 
And  speed  your  courses  as  ye  wilL 

When  life's  meridian  toils  are  done. 
How* calm,  how  rich  the  twilight  glow! 

The  morning  twilight  of  a  sun 
Which  shines  not  here  on  things  below. 

But  sorrow,  sickness,  death,  the  pain 
To  leave,  or  lose  wife,  children,  friends ! 

What  then — shall  we  not  meet  again 
Where  parting  comes  not,  sorrow  ends! 

The  fondness  of  a  parent's  care. 

The  changeless  trust  which  woman  gives, 
The  smile  of  childhood, — it  is  there 

That  an  we  love  in  them  still  lives. 

Press  onward  through  each  varying  hour; 

Let  no  weak  fears  thy  course  delay; 
Immortal  being !  foel  thy  power, 

Pursue  tiiy  bright  and  endless  way. 
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TO  MRS. - 


-,  JUST  AFTER  HER  ICAR- 
RIAGE. 


Nat  !  aik  me  not  now  for  some  proof  tiiat  mj 
heart  ' 

Has  leam*d  the  dear  lesson  of  firienddup' for 
thee; 
Nay  1  ask  not  for  words  that  might  feebly  impart 
The  feelings  and  thoughts  which  thy  glimce 
cannot  se^  . 
« 
Whate'er  I  could  wish  thee  already  is  thine ; 
The  fiiir  sunshine  within  sheds  its  beams  through 
thine  eye ; 
And  Pleasure  stands  near  thee,  and  waits  but  a 
sign 
To  all  whom  thou  lovest  at  thy  Hdding  to  fly. 

Tet,  hereafter,  thy  bosom  some  sadness  may  fed, 

Some  cloud  o'er  thy  heart  its  chill  shadow  may 

throw; 

Then,  ask  if  thou  wilt,  and  my  words  shall  repeal 

The  feelings  and  thoughts  which  thou  now 

canst  not  know 


FUNERAL  HYBiN. 

Hb  has  gone  to  his  Gov ;  he  has  gone  to  his  hoBoe; 
No  more  amid  peril  and  error  to  roam; 
His  eyes  are  no  longer  dim; 

His  feet  will  no  more  felter; 
No  grief  can  follow  him; 
No  pang  his  cheek  can  alter. 

lliere  are  paleness,  and  weeping,  and  sighs  below; 
For  our  feitii  is  feint,  and  our  tears  wiU  flow; 
But  the  harps  of  heaven  are  ringing; 

Glad  angels  come  to  greet  him. 
And  hymns  of  joy  are  singing. 
While  old  friends  press  to  meet  hinL 

O !  honoured,  belored,  to  earth  unconfined. 
Thou  hast  soared  on  high,  thou  hast  left  us  behmd. 
But  our  parting  is  not  forerer. 

We  will  follow  thee  by  heaven's  li^t, 
Where  the  grave  cannot  dissever 
The  souls  vrhom  Ckui  will  unito. 


A  WINTER  MORNING. 

Thb  keen,  dear  air — the  qilendid  sight— 

We  waken  to  a  world  of  ice ; 
Where  all  things  are  enshrined  in  Hght, 

As  by  some  genie's  quaint  device. 

'T  is  winter's  jubilee— this  day 

His  stores  their  countless  treasures  yield ; 
See  how  the  diamond  glances  play. 

In  oeaseleBs  blaze,  from  tree  and  field. 

The  cold,  bare  spot  where  late  we  ranged, 
The  naked  woods,  are  seen  no  more ; 

This  earth  to  fairy  land  is  changed. 
With  glittering  silver  sheeted  o'er. 

A  shower  of  gems  is  strew'd  around ; 

The  flowers  of  winter,  rich  and  rare ; 
Rubies  and  sapphires  deck  the  ground. 

The  topaz,  emerald,  all  are  there. 

Tlie  morning  sun,  with  cloudless  rays, 
His  powerless  splendour  round  us  streams ; 

From  crusted  boughs,  and  twinkling  sjmiys, 
Fly  back  unloosed  the  rainbow  beams. 

With  more  than  summer  beauty  feir, 
The  trees  in  winter^s  garb  are  shown; 

What  a  rich  halo  melts  in  air. 
Around  their  crystal  branches  thrown! 

And  yesterday — ^how  changed  the  view 
From  what  then  charm'd  us ;  when  the  d^y 

Hung,  with  its  dim  and  watery  hue. 
O'er  all  the  soft,  still  prospect  ni§^ 

The  distant  groves,  array'd  in  white. 
Might  then  like  things  unreal  seem. 

Just  shown  a  while  in  silvery  light. 
The  fictions  of  a  poet's  dream ; 

Like  shadowy  groves  upon  that  shore 
O'er  which  Elydum's  twilight  lay, 

By  bards  and  sages  feign'd  of  yore. 
Ere  broke  on  earth  heaven's  brighter  day. 

O  God  of  Nature !  with  what  might 
Of  beauty,  shower'd  on  all  below. 

Thy  guiding  power  would  lead  aright 
Earth's  wandeier  all  tiiy  love  to  knowl 
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(Bom  1197.] 


William  Dava,  Esquire,  was  sheriff  of  Blid- 
dlesez  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Eu^abbth. 
His  only  descendant  at  that  time  living,  Richabd 
Baha,  came  to  America  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  settled  at  Cambridge, 
then  called  Newtown,  near  Boston.  A  grandson 
of  this  gentleman,  of  the  same  name,  was  the 
poet's  grandfather.  He  was  an  eminent  member 
of  the  bar  of  Massachusetts,  and  an  pdive  whig 
during  the  troubles  in  Boston  immediately  before 
the  Revolution.  He  married  a  pister  of  Edkuitd 
TBOWDRiDaft,  who  was  one  of  the  king's  judges, 
and  the  first  lawyer  in  the  colony.  Fbahcis 
Bava,  tbe  Mier  of  Ricbabd  H.  Baita,  after 
being  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  studied  law 
with  his  uncle.  Judge  Trowbbidob,  and  became 
equally  distinguished  for  his  professional  abilities. 
He  was  appointed  envoy  to  Ruasia  during  the 
Revolution,  was  a  member  of  Congress,  and  of 
the  Massachusetts  Convention  for  adopting  the 
national  constitution,  and  afterward  Chief*  Jus- 
tice of  that  Commonwealth.  He  married  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  Honourable  William  Ellsrt,  of 
Rhode  Island,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Beclara- 
tion  of  Independence,  and  through  her  the  subject 
of  this  sketch  is  lineally  descended  from  Ahki 
Bbaostbest,  the  wife  of  Governor  Bradstribt, 
and  daughter  of  Governor  Budlet,  who  was  the 
most  celebrated  poet  of  her  time  in  America. 
Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  our  author  has  good  blood 
in  his  veins :  an  honour  which  no  one  pretends  to 
despise  who  is  confident  that  his  grandfather  was 
not  a  felon  or  a  boor. 

Richard  Hekrt  Baita  was  bom  at  Cam- 
bridge, on  the  fifteenth  of  November,  1787. 
When  about  ten  years  old  he  went  to  Newport, 
Rhode  Island,  where  he  remained  until  a  year  or 
two  before  he  entered  Harvard  College.  His 
health,  during  his  boyhood,  was  too  poor  to  admit 
of  veiy  constant  application  to  sti|dy ;  and  much 
of  his  time  was  passed  in  rambling  along  the  rock- 
bound  coast,  listening  to  the  roar  and  dashing  of 
the  wateiB,  and  seardnng  for  the  wild  and  pic- 
turesque ;  indicating  thus  early  that  love  of  na- 
ture which  is  evinced  in  nearly  all  his  subsequent 
writings,  and  acquiring  that  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  scenery  of  the  sea  which  is  shown  in  the 
«  Buccaneer,*'  and  some  of  his  minor  pieces.  On 
leaving  college,  in  1807,  he  returned  to  Newport, 
and  passed  nearly  two  years  in  studying  the  Latin 
language  and  literature,  after  which  he  went  to 
Baltimore,  and  entered  as  a  student  the  law  office 
of  General  Robert  Goodhuk  Harper.  The  ap- 
proach of  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain,  and 
the  extreme  unpopularity  of  all  persons  known  to 
belong  to  the  federal  party,  induced  him  to  return 
to  Cambridge,  where  ho  finished  his  course  of 
study  and  opened  an  office.    He  soon  became  a 


member  oi  the  legislature,  and  was  for  a  time  a 
warm  partisan. 

Feeble  health,  and  great  constitutional  sensi- 
tiveness, the  whole  current  of  his  mind  and  feel- 
ings, convinced  him  that  he  was  jmfitted  for  his 
profession,  and  he  closed  his  office  to  assist  his 
relative,  Professor  Edward  T.  CaAiririKs,  in  the 
management  of  the  **  North  American  Review," 
which  had  then  been  established  about  two  years. 
Wliile  connected  with  this  periodical  he  wrote 
several  articles  which  (particularly  one  upon 
Hazlitt's  British  Poets)  excited  much  atten- 
tioB  among  the  literary  men  of  Boston  and  Cam- 
bridge. The  PoFB  and  Queen  Abbe  school  was 
then  triumphant,  and  the  dicta  of  JsrFBET  were 
law.  Baba  praised  Worbsworth  and  Col»- 
BiBOB,  and  saw  much  to  admire  in  Btrob  ;  he 
thought  poetzy  was  sonMthing  more  than  a  recrea- 
tion; that  it  was  something  superinduced  upon  the 
realities  «f  life ;  he  believed  the  ideal  and  the 
spiritual  might  be  as  real  as  the  visible  and  the 
tangible ;  thought  there  were  truths  beyond  the 
understanding  and  the  senses,  and  not  to  be 
reached  by  ratiocination;  and  ind^  broached 
many  paradoxes  not  to  be  tolerated  then,  but 
whidi  now  the  same  coomiunity  has  taken  up 
and  carried  to  an  extent  at  that  time  unthought  of 

A  strong  party  rose  against  these  opinions,  and 
Baha  had  the  whole  influence  of  the  university, 
of  the  literary  and  fashionable  society  of  the  city, 
and  of  the  press,  to  contend  against  Being  in  a 
minority  with  the  «  North  American  Club,"  he  in 
1819  or  1830  gave  up  all  connection  with  the 
Review,  which  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Evb- 
RETTS  and  others,  and  in  1821  began  «The  Idle 
Man,"  for  which  he  found  a  publisher  in  Mr. 
Charles  Wilxt,  of  New  York.  This  was  read 
and  admired  by  a  class  of  literary  men,  but  it  waa 
of  toq  hifl^  a  character  for  the  period,  and  on  the 
publication  of  the  first  number  of  the  second  vo> 
lume,  Baba  received  from  Mr.  Wilbt  informa- 
tion that  he  wrs  « writing  himself  into  debt,"  and 
gave  up  the  work. 

In  1826,  he  published  his  first  poetical  produc- 
tion, "The  Bying  Raven,"  in  the  "New  York 
Review,"  then  edited  by  Mr.  Brtabt;*  and  two 


•  While  Dana  vn§  a  member  of  the  **  North  Aroerican 
Club,*'  the  poem  entitled  **Thanatopfif'*  was  offered  for 
publication  In  the  Review.  Our  critic,  with  one  or  two 
othert,  read  it,  and  concurred  in  the  belief  that  it  could 
not  have  been  written  by  an  Aroerican.  There  wai  a 
finish  and  completeness  about  it,  added  to  the  grandeur 
and  beauty  of  the  ideas,  to  which,  it  was  supposed,  none 
of  our  own  writers  had  attained.  Dana  was  Informed, 
however,  that  the  author  of  it  was  a  member  of  the  Mas> 
sachusetts  Senate,  then  In  session,  and  he  walked  imme- 
diately from  Cambridge  to  the  State  House  in  Boston  to 
obtain  a  view  of  the  remarkable  man.  A  plain,  middle- 
aged  gentleman,  with  a  business-like  aspect,  was  pointed 
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yean  after  gave  to  the  public,  in  a  small  vohiine, 
«<The  Buccaneer,  and  other  Poema."  Thla  wai 
well  leoeiTed,  the  popular  taste  having,  in  the  five 
yean  which  had  elapsed  since  the  publication  of 
die  «Idle  Man,"  been  considerably  improved ;  but 
as  his  publishen  failed  soon  after  it  was  printed, 
the  poet  was  not  made  richer  by  his  toil,  in  1833 
he  published  his  "  Poems  and  Prose  Writings," 
including  *(The  Buccaneer,"  and  other  pieces  em- 
braced in  his  previous  volume,  with  some  new 
poems,  and  the  ^Idle  Man,"  except  the  few  papen 
written  for  it  by  his  ftiends.  For  this  he  received 
frmn  his  bookseller  alx^t  enough  to  make  up  for 
the  loss  he  had  sustained  by  the  «<Idle  Man."  His 
case  illustrates  the  usual  extent  of  the  rewards  of 
exertion  in  the  higher  departments  of  literature  in 
this  country.  Had  his  first  work  been  successful, 
he  would  probably  have  been  a  voluminous  writer. 
In  1839,  he  delivered  in  Boston  and  New  York 
a  series  of  lectures  on  English  poetry,  and  the 
g^rcat  mastera  of  the  art,  which  were  warmly  ap- 
plauded by  the  educated  and  judicious.  These 
have  not  yet  been  printed. 

'  The  longest  and  most  remarkable  of  Daka's 
poems  is  the  "  Buccaneer,"  a  story  in  which  he 
has  depicted  with  sing^ilar  power  the  stronger  and 
darker  passions.  It  is  based  on  a  tradition  of  a 
murder  committed  on  an  island  on  the  coast  of 
New  England,  by  a  pirate,  whose  g^t  in  the  end 


meets  with  strange  and  terrible  retribution.  In 
attempting  to  compress  his  language  he  is  some- 
times slightly  obscure,  and  his  verse  is  occasionally 
harsh,  but  never  feeble,  never  without  meaning. 
The  "Buccaneer**  is  followed  by  a  poem  of  veiy 
different  character,  entitled  "The  Changes  of 
Home,'*  in  which  is  related  the  afTection  of  two 
young  persons,  in  humble  life,  whose  marriage  is 
deferred  untU  the  lover  shall  have  earned  the 
means  of  subsistence;  his  departure  in  search 
of  gain ;  his  return  in  disappointment ;  his  second 
departure,  and  death  in  al^nce — a  sad  history, 
and  one  that  is  too  often  lived.  "Factitious 
Life,*'  "Thoughts  on  the  Soul,*'  and  "The  Hus- 
band's and  Wife's  Grave,"  are  the  longest  of  his 
other  poems,  and,  as  well  as  his  shorter  pieces, 
they  are  distinguished  for  high  religious  purpose, 
profound  philosophy,  simple  sentiment,  and  pure 
and  vigorous  diction. 

All  the  writings  of  Daka  belong  to  the  perma- 
nent literature  of  the  country.  His  prose  and 
poetry  will  find  every  year  more  and  more  readers. 
Something  resembling  poetry  "  is  oftentimes  borne 
into  instant  and  turbulent  popularity,  while  a  work 
of  genume  character  may  be  lying  neglected  by 
all  except  the  poets.  But  the  tide  of  time  flows 
on,  and  the  former  begins  to  settle  to  the  bottom, 
while  the  latter  rises  slowly  and  steadily  to  the 
eurfiice,  and  goes  forward,  for  a  spirit  is  in  it" 


THE  BUCCANEER. 


**  Boy  with  thy  Mac  berd, 
I  r«de  that  thou  Uin, 
And  Bone  set  the  to  ihrtve, 
With  torrow  of  thi  syii ; 
Ze  met  with  the  merchandes 
And  made  tbam  Ail  bare : 
It  es  gnde  reason  and  right 
That  ze  evill  mtoOire." 

Laubsncx  M moT. 

TvB  island  lies  nine  leagues  away. 

Along  ite  solitary  shore. 
Of  craggy  rock  and  sandy  bay, 
No  sound  but  ocean's  roar, 
Save,  where  the  bold,  wild  sea-bird  makes  her  home, 
Her  ahrill  cry  coming  through  the  sparkling  foam. 

But  when  the  Hght  winds  lie  at  rest, 

And  on  the  glassy,  heaving  sea, 
The  black  duck,  with  her  glossy  breast. 
Sits  swinging  silently ; 
How  beautiful !  no  ripples  break  the  reach. 
And  silvery  waves  go  noiseless  up  the  beach. 

out  to  hln ;  a  tingle  glance  was  sufficient;  the  legislator 
cootd  not  be  the  author  of  Thanatopsis ;  and  be  returned 
without  seeking  an  Introduction.  A  flight  and  natural 
mistake  of  names  had  misled  his  informant.  The  real 
author  being  at  length  discovered,  a  correspondence  en- 
sued ;  and  Bbyaict  being  invited  to  deliver  the  Phi  BeU 
Kappa  poem  at  Cambridge,  they  became  personally  ac- 
quainted, and  a  friendship  sprung  up  which  has  lasted 
until  the  present  time. 

0 


And  inland  reste  the  green,  warm  dell ; 

The  brook  comes  tinkling  down  ite  side ; 
From  out  the  trees  the  Sabbath  bell 
Rings  cheerful,  far  and  wide. 
Mingling  ite  sound  with  bleatings  of  the  flocks, 
That  feed  about  the  vale  among  the  rocks. 

Nor  holy  bell  nor  pastoral  bleat 

In  former  days  within  the  vale ; 
Flapp'd  in  the  bay  the  pirate's  sheet ; 
Curses  were  on  the  gale ; 
Rich  goods  lay  on  the  sand,  and  murder'd  men ; 
Pirate  and  wrecker  kept  their  revels  then. 

But  calm,  low  voices,  words  of  grace, 

Now  slowly  fall  upon  the  ear ; 
A  quiet  look  is  in  each  face. 
Subdued  and  holy  fear : 
Each  motion  gentle ;  all  is  kindly  done — 
Come,  listen,  how  from  crime  this  isle  was  won. 


Twelve  yeare  are  gone  since  Matthkw  Lib 

Held  in  this  isle  unquestion'd  sway ; 
A  dark,  low,  brawny  roan  was  he ; 
His  law — « It  is  my  way." 
Beneath  his  thick-set  brows  a  sharp  light  broke 
From  small  gray  eyes ;  his  laugh  a  triumph  spoke. 
II. 
Cruel  of  heart,  and  strong  of  arm. 

Loud  in  his  sport,  and  keen  for  spoil, 
He  little  reck'd  of  good  or  harm. 
Fierce  both  in  mirth  and  toil ; 
Yet  like  a  dog  could  fawn,  if  need  there  were : 
Speak  mildly,  when  he  would,  or  look  in  fear. 
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Amid  the  uproar  of  the  itorm. 

And  by  the  ligfatmng*s  iharp,  red  glare, 
Were  seen  Lis's  (ace  and  sturdy  form; 
His  axe  glanced  quick  in  air; 
Whose  corpse  at  mom  is  floating  in  the  sedge  t 
There*s  blood  and  hair.  Mat,  on  thy  axe's  edge. 


«  Nay,  ask  him  yonder ;  let  him  tell ; 

I  make  the  brute,  not  man,  my  mark. 
Who  walks  these  clifls,  needs  heed  him  well ! 
Last  night  was  fearful  dark. 
Think  ye  the  lashing  wares  will  spare  or  feel  ? 
An  ugly  gash ! — Theae  roeks— they  cut  like  steeL'' 


He  wiped  his  axe ;  and,  turning  round, 
Said,  with  a  cold  and  hardened  smile, 
**  The  hemp  is  saved — the  man  is  drown'd. 
Wilt  let  him  float  a  while  ? 
Or  give  him  Christian  burial  on  the  strand  1 
He'll  find  his  fellows  peaceful  'neath  the  sand." 
• 

TI. 

Lie's  waste  was  greater  than  his  gain. 

« I'll  try  the  merchant's  trade,"  he  thought, 
**  Though  less  the  toil  to  kill,  than  feign— 
Things  sweeter  robb'd  than  bought. — 
But,  then,  to  circumvent  them  at  their  arts !" 
Ship  mann'd,  and  spoils  for  cargo,  Lib  departs. 


'T  is  fearful,  on  the  broad-back'd  waves. 

To  feel  them  shake,  and  hear  them  roar; 
Beneath,  unsounded,  dreadful  caves: 
Around,  no  cheerful  shore. 
Yet  mid  this  solemn  world  what  deeds  are  done  1 
The  curse  goes  up,  the  deadly  sea-fight's  won ; 


And  wanton  talk,  and  laughter  heard. 

Where  speaks  God's  deep  and  awfdl  voioe. 
There's  awe  from  that  lone  ocean-bird ; 
Pray  ye,  when  ye  rejoice ! 
« Leave  prayers  to  priests,"  cries  Lib;  "fm ruler 

here! 
These  fellows  know  full  well  whom  they  should 
fear!" 


The  ship  works  hard ;  the  seas  run  high ; 

Their  white  tops,  flashing  through  the  night. 
Give  to  the  eager,  straining  eye, 
A  wild  and  shifting  light. 
(«Hard  at  the  pumps! — ^The  leak  is  gaining  fast! 
Lighten  the  ship!— The  devil  rode  that  blast  I" 


Ocean  has  swallow'd  for  its  food 

Spoils  thou  didst  gain  in  murderous  glee ; 
Mat,  could  its  waters  wash  out  blood. 
It  had  been  well  for  thee. 
Crime  fits  for  crime.     And  no  repentant  tear 
Hast  thou  for  sini — ^Then  wait  thine  hour  of  fear. 


The  sea  has  like  a  plaything  toss'd 

That  heavy  hull  the  livelong  night 
The  man  of  sin — he  is  not  lost; 
Soft  breaks  the  morning  light 
Tom  spars  and  sails — her  cargo  in  the  deep— 
The  ship  makes  port  with  slow  and  labouring 
sweep. 

xn. 

Within  a  Spanish  port  she  rides. 

Angry  and  sour'd,  Lss  walks  her  deck. 
«Then  peaceful  trade  a  curse  betides! — 
Ahd  thou,  good  ship,  a  wreck ! 
Ill  luck  in  change ! — Ho!  cheer  ye  up,  my  men! 
Rigg'd,  and  at  sea,  we'll  to  old  work  again !" 

XIII. 

A  sound  is  in  the  Pyrenees ! 

Whirling  and  dark,  comes  roaring  down 
A  tide,  as  of  a  thousand  seas, 
Sweeping  both  cowl  and  crown. 
On  field  and  vineyard,  thick  and  red  it  stood. 
Spain's  streets  and  pdaces  are  wet  with  blood, 

XIT. 

And  wrath  and  terror  shake  the  land ; 

The  pealcs  shine  clear  in  watchflre  lights ; 
Soon  comes  the  tread  of  that  stout  band— 
Bold  Arthur  and  his  knights. 
Awake  ye,  Merltit  !   Hear  the  shout  from  Spain ! 
The  spell  is  broke! — ^Arthur  is  come  again! 


Too  late  for  thee,  thou  young  feir  bride: 

The  lips  are  cold,  the  brow  is  pale. 
That  thou  didst  kiss  in  love  and  pride : 
He  cannot  hear  thy  wail, 
Whom  thou  didst  luU  with  fondly  murmur'd 

sound: 
His  couch  is  cold  and  lonely  in  the  ground. 


He  fell  for  Spain — ^her  Spain  no  more ; 
For  he  was  gone  who  made  it  dear ; 

And  she  would  seek  some  distant  shore, 

*   At  rest  from  strife  and  fear. 
And  wait,  amid  her  sorrows,  till  the  day 
His  voice  of  love  should  call  her  thence  away. 

XTII. 

Lee  feign'd  him  gnered,  and  bow'd  him  low. 

'T  would  joy  his  heart  could  he  but  aid 
So  good  a  lady  in  her  wo. 
He  meekly,  smoothly  said. 
With  wealth  and  servants  she  is  soon  aboard. 
And  that  white  steed  she  rode  beside  her  lord. 

XTiir. 
The  sun  goes  down  upon  the  sea; 

The  shadows  gather  round  her  home. 
**  How  like  a  pall  are  ye  to  me ! 
My  home,  how  like  a  tomb ! 
O !  blow,  ye  flowers  of  Spain,  above  his  head. 
Ye  will  not  blow  o'er  mo  when  I  am  dead." 
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And  now  the  itan  are  boming  blight ; 

Yet  still  ehe's  looking  toward  the  ihore 
Beyond  the  waten  black  in  night 
« I  ne*er  ahall  see  thee  more! 
Te  "re  many,  waves,  yet  lonely  seems  your  flow ; 
And  I'm  alone    scarce  know  I  where  to  go." 


Sleep,  deei»,  thoti  sad  one,  on  the  sea ! 
The  wash  of  waters  luUs  thee  now ; 
His  arm  no  more  will  pillow  thee, 
Thy  fingers  on  his  brow. 
He  is  not  near,  to  hush  thee,  or  to  save. 
The  ground  is  his — the  sea  must  be  thy  griife. 

xzi. 
The  moon  comes  up ;  the  night  goes  on. 

Why,  in  the  shadow  of  the  mast. 
Stands  that  dark,  thoughtful  man  alone  t 
Thy  pledge,  man ;  keep  it  fast ! 
Bethink  thee  of  her  youth  and  sorrows,  L» ; 
Helpless,  alone— and,  then,  her  trust  in  thee. 


When  told  the  hardships  thou  hadst  borne, 

Her  words  to  thee  were  like  a  charm. 
With  uncheer'd  grief  her  heart  is  worn ; 
Thou  wilt  not  do  her  harm ! 
He  looks  out  on  the  sea  that  sleeps  in  light, 
And  growls  an  oath — *<  It  is  too  still  to-night  !*' 

ZZIII. 

He  sleeps ;  but  dreams  of  massy  gold. 

And  he^wofpearL    He  stretch'd  his  hands. 
He  hears  a  voice — <*  111  man,  withhold  I" 
A  pale  one  near  him  stands. 
Her  breath  comes  deathly  cold  upon  his  chedL ; 
Her  touch  is  cokL — ^He  wakes  wiUi  piercing  shriek. 

ZZIT. 

He  wakes ;  but  no  relentings  wake 
Within  his  angry,  restless  souL 
M  What,  shall  a  dream  Mat's  purpose  shake  t 
The  gold  will  make  all  whole. 
Thy  merchant  trade  had  nigh  unmann'd  thee,  lad ! 
What,  balk  my  chance  because  a  woman's  nd !" 


He  cannot  look  on  her  mild  eye ; 

Her  patient  words  his  spirit  quell. 
Within  that  evil  heart  there  lie 
The  hates  and  fears  of  helL 
His  speech  is  short ;  he  wears  a  surly  brow. 
There's  none  will  hear  her  shriek.    What  fear 
ye  now  ? 


The  woikings  of  the  soul  ye  fear ; 

Ye  fear  the  power  that  goodness  hath ; 
Ye  fear  the  Unseen  One,  ever  near. 
Walking  his  ocean  path. 
From  out  the  silent  void  there  comes  a  cry— 
«  Vengeance  is  mine !    Thou,  murderer,  too,  shalt 
die!" 


zzTn. 
Nor  dread  of  evei>-during  wo. 

Nor  the  sea's  awf\il  soUtode, 
Can  make  thee,  wretch,  thy  crime  forego. 
Then,  bk)ody  hand,— to  blood ! 
The  scud  is  driving  wildly  overhead; 
The  stars  bum  dim ;  the  ooean  moans  its  dead. 

zzTiir. 
Moan  for  the  living ;  moan  our  sins, — 

The  wrath  of  man,  more  fierce  than  thine. 
Hark !  still  thy  waves ! — The  work  begin*— 
Lsi  makes  the  deadly  sign. 
The  crew  glide  down  like  shadows.  Eye  and  hand 
Speak  fearful  meanings  through  that  silent  band. 


They're  gone. — ^The  helmsman  rtands  alone: 

And  one  leans  idly  o'er  the  bow. 
Still  as  a  tomb  the  riiip  keeps  on ; 
Nor  sound  nor  stirruog  now. 
Hush,  hark!  as  firom  the  centre  of  the  deep- 
Shrieks— fiendish  yells !    They  stab  them  in  their 
sleep! 

zzz. 
The  scream  of  rage,  the  groan,  the  strife, 

Hm  blow,  the  gasp,  the  horrid  cry, 
The  panting,  throttled  prayer  for  lift. 
The  dying's  heaving  sigh. 
The  muiderer^s  curse,  the  dead  man's  fix'd,  still 

glaro, 
And  fear's  and  death's  cold  sweat— they  all  are 
tiiere! 

ZZXI. 

On  pale,  dead  men,  on  burning  cheek. 

On  quick,  fierce  eyes,  brows  hot  and  damp. 
On  hands  that  with  the  warm  blood  reek. 
Shines  the  dim  cabin  lamp. 
Lsx  look'd.  »*They  sleep  so  sound,"  he,  laughing, 

said, 
«  They  11  scarcely  wake  for  mirtress  or  for  maid." 

ZZZII. 

A  crash !    They  've  forced  the  door^ — and  then 

One  long,  long»  shrill,  and  piercing  scream  ' 

Comes  thrilling  through  the  growl  of  men. 

'TIS  hers ! — O  God,  redeem 

From  worse  than  death,  thy  suflisring,  helpless  child! 

That  dreadful  shriek  again — sharp,  sharp,  and  wild! 

zzziir. 

It  ceased. — With  speed  o'th' lightning's  flash, 

A  loose-robed  form,  with  streaming  hair. 
Shoots  by. — A  leap — a  quick,  short  splash ! 
'T  is  gone ! — ^There  's  nothing  there ! 
The  waves  have  swept  away  the  bubbling  tide. 
Brig^it^rested  waves,  how  calmly  on  they  ride! 

ZZZIT. 

She's  sleeping  in  her  silent  cave. 

Nor  hears  the  stem,  loud  roar  above. 
Nor  strife  of  man  on  land  or  wave. 
Young  thing!  her  home  of  love 
She  sooiv  has  reach'd ! — Fair,  unpolluted  tiling 
They  harm'd  her  not ! — Waa  dying  suffimngt        I 
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XXXT. 

O,  no ! — To  live  when  joy  was  dead ; 

To  go  with  one  lone,  pining  thought— 
To  moumfiil  love  her  being  wed — 
Feeling  what  death  had  wrought ; 
To  IiTO  the  child  of  wo,  yet  shed  no  tear, 
Bear  kindness,  and  ye^share  no  joy  nor  fear; 

ZXXTI. 

To  look  on  man,  and  deem  it  strai^ 

That  he  on  things  of  earth  should  brood, 
When  all  its  thronged  and  busy  range 
To  her  was  solitude — 
O,  this  was  bitterness !    Death  came  and  pressed 
Her  wearied  lids,  and  brought  her  sick  heart  rest 

XXXTII. 

Why  look  ye  on  each  other  so. 

And  speak  no  word  1 — Ay,  shake  the  head ! 
She's  gone  where  ye  can  never  go. 
What  fear  ye  from  the  dead  1 
They  tell  no  tales;  and  ye  are  all  trae  men ; 
But  wash  away  that  blood ;  then,  home  again ! — 

XXXTIII. 

'Tis  on  your  souls ;  it  will  not  out! 

LxB,  why  so  lost  ?     'Tis  not  like  thee! 
Come,  where  thy  revel,  oath,  and  shout  1 
"  That  pale  one  in  the  sea  !— 
I  mind  not  Mood. — But  she— I  cannot  tell  I 
A  spirit  was'tl— it  flashed  like  fires  of  hell  !— 


« And  when  it  pass'd  there  was  no  tread ! 

It  lef^'d  the  deck.— Who  heard  the  sound? 
I  heard  none! — Say,  what  was  it  fledl — 
Poor  girl! — And  is  she  drown'd? — 
Went  down  these  depths?  How  dark  they  look, 

and  cold! 
She's  yonder!  stop  her! — ^Now! — there! — ^hoW 
her,  hold!" 

XL. 

They  gazed  upon  his  ghastly  &ce. 

« What  ails  thee,  Lis ;  and  why  that  glare?" 
"Look!  ha,  His  gone,  and  not  a  trace! 
No,  no,  she  was  not  there ! — 
Who  of  you  said  ye  heard  her  when  she  fell? 
*Twas  strange— I'll  not  be  fool'd — Will  no  one 
teU?" 

XLT. 

He  paused.    And  soon  the  wildness  pass'd. 

Then  came  the  tmgling*flush  of  shame. 
Remorse  and  fear  are  gone  as  fest. 
"The  silly  thing's  to  blame 
To  quit  us  so.    'TIS  plain  she  loved  us  not; 
Or  ihe'd  have  sta/d  awhile,  and  shared  my  cot" 

XLir. 
And  then  the  ribald  laugh'd.    The  jest, 

Though  old  and  foul,  loud  laughter  drew; 
And  fouler  yet  came  from  the  rest 
Of  that  infernal  crew. 
Note,  heaven,  their  blasphemy,  their  broken  trust ! 
Lust  panders  murder — murder  panders  lust! 


Now  dowl^  i^>  they  bring  the  dead 
From  out  that  siknt,  dim-lit  room. 
No  prayer  at  their  quids  burial  said ; 
No  friend  to  weqp  their  doom. 
The  hungry  waves  have  seiied  them  one  by  one; 
And,  swallowing  down  their  prey,  go  nmaag  on. 

XI.IT. 

Cries  Lu,  « We  must  not  be  betray'd. 

'Tis  but  to  add  another  cone ! 
Strange  words,  'tis  said,  an  ass  once  bray'd : 
I  '11  never  trust  a  horse ! 
Out!  throw  him  on  the  waves  alive !    He'll  swim; 
For  once  a  horse  shall  ride ;  we  all  ride  him." 


Such  sound  to  mortal  ear  ne'er  came 

As  rang  &r  o'er  the  waters  wide. 
It  Aook  with  fear  the  stoutest  frame: 
The  horse  is  on  the  tide ! 
As  the  waves  leave,  or  lift  him  up,  his  cry 
Comes  lower  now,  and  now  'tis  near  and  hi^. 


And  through  the  swift  wave's  yesty  crown 

His  scared  eyes  shoot  a  fiendish  light, 
And  fear  seems  wrath.    He  now  sinks  down, 
Now  heaves  again  to  .sight, 
Then  drifts  away ;  and  through  the  night  they  hear 
Far  off  that  drndful  cry. — But  mom  is  near. 

XLTII. 

O  hadst  thou  known  what  deeds  were  done, 

When  thou  wast  shining  fer  away, 
Would'st  thou  let  fell,  calm-coming  sun,    ' 
Thy  warm  and  silent  ray  ? 
The  good  are  in  their  graves;  thou  canst  not  dieer 
Their  dark,  coki  mansions:  Sin  alone  is  here. 

XLTII  I. 

«  The  deed 's  complete !    The  gold  is  ours ! 

There,  wash  away  that  bloody  stain ! 
Pray,  who'd  refuse  what  fortune  snowers  ? 
Now,  lads,  we'll  lot  our  gain. 
Must  fairly  share,  you  know,  what's  feiriy  got? 
A  truly  good  nighf  s  work !   Who  says 't  was  not  ?" 


There's  song,  and  oath,  and  gaming  deep. 
Hot  words,  and  laughter,  mad  carouse; 
There's  naught  of  prayer,  and  little  sleep; 
The  devil  keeps  the  house ! 
mLes  cheats!"  cried  Jack.    Lee  struck  him  to 

the  heart. 
"That's  foul!"  one  mutter'd.—<« Fool!  you  take 
your  part! — 

L. 

"The  fewer  heirs  the  richer,  man ! 

Hold  forth  thy  palm,  and  keep  thy  prate! 
Our  life,  we  read,  is  but  a  span. 
What  matters,  soon  or  late?" 
And  when  on  shore,  and  asked,  Did  many  die  ? 
«  Near  half  my  crew,  poor  lads !"  he 'd  say,  and  sigh. 
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Within  our  bay,  one  stormy  night. 

The  iflle-men  saw  boats  make  for  shore, 
With  here  and  there  a  dancing  li^t. 
That  flashed  on  man  and  oar. 
When  hail'd,  the  rowing  stof^'d,  and  all  was  dark. 
«Ha!  lantem-wodcl— We'llhome!  They 'replay- 
ing shark!*' 

ui. 
Next  day,  at  noontime,  toward  tiie  town, 

All  stared  and  wonder'd  much  to  see 
Mat  and  his  men  come  strolling  down. 
The  boys  shout,  «  Here  comes  Lei  I" 
«Thy  ship,  good  Lsil"  «  Not  many  leagues  from 

shore 
Oar  ship  by  chance  took  fire."— They  leam'd  no 
more. 

LIII. 

He  and  his  crew  were  flush  of  gold. 

«  You  did  not  lose  your  cargo,  then  1" 
« Learn,  where  all's  fairly  bought  and  sold. 
Heaven  prospers  those  true  men. 
Forsake  your  evil  ways,  as  we  forsook 
Oar  ways  of  sin,  and  honest  courses  took ! 

inr. 
<«  Wouldst  see  my  log-book  1    Fairly  writ 

With  pen  of  steel,  and  ink  of  blood ! 
How  lightly  doth  the  conscience  sit ! 
Learn,  truth's  the  only  good." 
And  thus,  with  flout,  and  cold  and  impious  jeer, 
He  fled  repentance,  if  he  'scaped  not  fear. 


Remorse  and  fear  he  drowns  in  drink. 

<<  Come,  pass  the  bowl,  my  jolly  crew ! 
It  thicks  the  blood  to  mope  ojA  think. 
Here's  merry  days,  though  few!" 
And  then  he  quaflk--So  riot  reigns  within ; 
So  brawl  and  laughter  shake  that  house  of  sin. 


Mat  lords  it  now  throughout  the  isle. 
His  hand  fells  heavier  than  before. 
All  dread  alike  his  frown  or  smile. 
None  come  within  his  door. 
Save  thosewhodipp'dtheir  hands  in  blood  with  him ; 
Save  Uioee  who  laugh'd  to  see  the  white  horse  swim. 


«  To-night's  our  aimiversary; 

And,  mind  me,  lads,  we'd  have  it  kept 
With  royal  state  and  special  glee ! 
Better  with  those  who  slept 
Their  sleep  that  night,  had  he  be  now,  who  slinks! 
And  health  and  wealth  to  him  who  bravely  drinks !" 

LTIII. 

The  words  they  speak,  we  may  not  speak. 

The  tales  they  tell,  we  may  not  teU. 
Mere  mortal  man,  forbear  to  seek 
The  secrets  of  that  hell ! 
Their  shouts  grow  loud : — 'Tis  near  mid-hour  of 

night: 
What  means  upon  the  waters  that  red  light  1 


LIZ* 

Not  bigger  than  a  star  it  seems : 

And,  now,  'tis  like  the  bloody  moon : 
And,  now,  it  shoots  in  hairy  streams 
Its  light ! — 'twill  reach  us  soon ! 
A  dup!  and  all  on  fire ! — hull,  yards,  and  mast! 
Her  sheets  are  sheets  of  flame! — She's  nearing 
feat! 

LZ. 

And  now  she  rides,  upright  and  still, 

Shedding  a  wild  and  lurid  light 
Around  the  cove,  on  inland  hill. 
Waking  the  g^oom  of  night 
All  breathes  of  terror !  men,  in  dumb  amaze, 
Gbze  on  each  other  'neath  the  horrid  blaze. 


It  scares  the  sea-Hrds  from  their  nests ; 

They  dart  and  wheel  with  deafening  screams ; 
Now  deu'k— and  now  their  wings  and  breasts 
Flash  back  disastrous  gleams. 
O,  sin,  what  hast  thou  done  on  this  fair  earth  1 
The  world,  0  man,  is  wailing  o'er  thy  birth. 


And  what  comes  up  above  the  wave, 

So  ghastly  white  1 — ^A  spectral  head ! — 
A  horse's  head ! — (May  Heaven  save 
Those  looking  on  the  dead*— 
The  waking  dead!)  There,  on  the  sea,  he  standi— 
The  Spectre-Horse !— He  moves;  he  gains  the 
sands! 

LZIII. 

Onward  he  speeds.    His  ghostly  sides 

Are  streaming  with  a  cold,  blue  light 
Heaven  keep  the  vrits  of  him  who  rides 
The  Spedtre-Horae  to-night ! 
His  path  is  idiining  like  a  swift  ship's  wake ; 
Before  Lib's  door  he  gleams  like  day's  gray  break. 

LZIT. 

The  revel  now  is  hig^  within ; 

It  breaks  upon  the  midnight  air. 

They  little  think,  mid  mirth  and  din, 

What  spirit  watts  them  there. 

As  if  the  sky  became  a  voice,  there  ^Nread 

A  sound  to  appal  the  living,  stir  the  dead. 


The  spirit-steed  sent  up  the  neigh. 

It  seem'd  the  living  trump  of  hell, 
Sounding  to  call  the  damn'd  away, 
To  join  the  host  that  fell. 
It  rang  along  the  vaulted  sky :  the  shore 
Jan'd  hard,  as  when  the  thronging  surges  roar. 


It  rang  in  ears  that  knew  the  sound ; 

And  hot,  flushed  cheeks  are  blanch'd  with  fear. 
And  why  does  Les  look  wildly  round  ? 
lliinks  he  the  drown'd  horse  near? 
He  drops  his  cup—his  Ups  are  stiff  with  fiight 
Nay,  sit  thee  down !    It  is  thy  banquet  night 
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LZTIT. 

'<  I  cannot  at.    I  needs  mnit  go : 
The  speU  is  on  my  spirit  now. 
I  go  to  dread — ^I  go  to  wo !" 
O,  who  80  weak  aa  thon, 
Strong  man! — ^His  hoof  upon  the  doov-stone,  8ee» 
The  shadow  stands ! — Win  ejes  are  on  thee,  Lsi ! — 


Thy  hair  pricks  up ! — «  O,  I  must  hear 

His  damp,  cold  breath !    It  chills  my  frame ! 
His  eyes — their  near  and  dreadful  glare 
Speak  that  I  must  not  name!" 
Thou'rt  mad  to  mount  that  horse! — **A  power 

within, 
I  must  obey — cries,  < Mount  thee,  man  of  sin !'" 


He*s  now  upon  the  spectre's  back, 

With  rein  of  silk,  and  curb  of  gold. 
*T  is  fearful  speed  !---the  rein  is  slack 
Within  his  senseless  hold ; 
Upborne  by  an  unseen  power,  he  onward  rides, 
Tet  touches  not  the  shadow-beast  he  strides. 


He  goes  with  speed ;  he  goes  with  dread ! 
And  now  they  're  on  the  hanging  steep ! 
And,  now!  the  living  and  the  dead. 
They'll  make  the  horrid  leap ! 
The  horse  stops  short : — his  feet  are  on  the  Terge. 
He  stands,  hke  marble,  high  above  tiie  surge. 

LXZI. 

And,  nigh,  tiie  tall  ship  yet  bums  on. 

With  red,  hot  spars,  wad  crackling  flame. 
From  hull  to  gallant,  nothing's  gone. 
She  bums,  and  yet's  the  same ! 
Her  hot,  red  flame  is  beating,  all  the  night. 
On  man  and  horse,  in  their  cold,  phoqihor  light 

LXX1I. 

Through  that  cold  light  the  fearful  man 

Sits  looking  on  the  burning  ship. 
He  ne'er  again  will  curse  and  ban. 
How  fast  he  moves  the  lip ! 
And  yet  he  does  not  speak,  or  make  a  sound ! 
What  see  you,  Lbi  1  the  bodies  of  the  drown'dl 

LXXIII. 

«I  look,  where  mortal  man  may  not— 

Into  the  chambera  of  the  deep. 
I  see  the  dead,  long,  long  forgot ; 
I  see  them  in  their  sleep. 
A  dreadful  power  is  mine,  which  none  can  know. 
Save  he  who  lea^fues  lus  soul  with  death  and  wo." 


Thou  mild,  sad  mother — ^waning  moon. 

Thy  last,  low,  melancholy  ray 
Shines  toward  him.    Quit  him  not  so  soon ! 
Mother,  in  mercy,  stay ! 
Despair  and  death  are  with  him ;  and  canst  thou. 
With  that  kind,  earthward  look,  go  leave  him  now  1 


O,  thou  wast  bom  for  things  of  love ; 

Making  more  lovely  in  thy  shine 
Whate'er  thou  look'st  on.    Hosts  above. 
In  that  soft  light  g(  thine. 
Bum  softer :— «arth,  in  sihreiy  veil,  seems  heaven. 
Thou'rt  going  down ! — ^hast  left  him  unforgiven ! 

Lxxn. 

The  fiff,  low  west  is  bright  no  more. 

How  still  it  is !    No  sound  is  heard 
At  sea,  or  all  along  the  shore, 
But  ciy  of  passing  bird. 
Thou   living  thing— and  dar'st  thou  come  so 

near 
These  wild  and  g^iastly  sh^ies  of  death  and  fiaar  t 

LXXVII. 

Now  long  that  thick,  red  light  has  shone 

On  stem,  dark  rocks,  and  deep,  still  bay, 
On  man  and  horse,  that  seem  of  stone. 
So  motionless  are  they. 
But  now  its  lurid  fire  less  fiercely  bums : 
The  night  is  going — faint,  gray  dawn  returns. 

Lxxnii. 

That  spectre-steed  now  slowly  pales ; 

Now  changes  like  the  motmlit  cloud ; 
That  cold,  thin  light,  now  slowly  firils. 
Which  wrapp'd  them  like  a  shroud. 
Both  ship  and  horse  are  fading  into  air^— 
Lost,  mazed,  alone    see,  Lxi  is  standing  there ! 

LXXIX. 

The  morning  ab  blows  fresh  on  him : 

The  waves  dance  gladly  in  his  sight ; 
The  sea-birds  call,  and  wheel,  and  skim— 
O,  blessed  morning  light ! 
He  doth  not  hear  their  joyous  call ;  he  sees 
No  beanty  in  the  wave ;  noi  feels  the  bieeie. 


For  he's  accursed  frx>m  all  that's  good ; 

He  ne'er  must  know  its  healing  power; 
The  sinner  on  his  sins  must  brood. 
And  wait,  alone,  his  hour. 
A  stranger  to  earth's  beauty — ^human  love ; 
There's  here  no  rest  for  hun,  no  hope  above ! 

LXXXI. 

The  hot  sun  beats  upon  his  head ; 

He  stands  beneath  its  broad,  fierce  blaze. 
As  stifi*  and  cold  as  one  that's  dead : 
A  troubled,  dreamy  maze 
Of  some  unearthly  horror,  all  he  knows — 
Of  some  wild  horror  past,  and  coming  woes. 

LXXXII. 

The  guU  has  found  her  place  on  shore ; 

The  sun  gone  down  again  to  rest ; 
And  all  is  still  but  ocean's  roar : 
There  stands  the  man  unbless'd. 
But,  see,  he  moves — ^he  turns,  as  asking  where 
His  mates ! — ^Why  looks  ho  with  that  piteous  starel 
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LXXXIII. 

Go,  get  Uiee  home,  and  end  thy  mirth ! 

Go,  call  the  rereUera  again ! 
They're  fled  the  iale ;  and  o'er  the  earth 
Ajre  wanderers  like  Cain. 
As  he  his  door-etone  paas'd,  the  air  blew  chilL 
The  wine  is  on  the  board ;  Lai,  take  thy  fill ! 


« There's  none  to  meet  me,  none  to  cheer; 
The  seats  are  empty — ^lights  burnt  out ; 
And  I,  alone,  must  sit  me  here : 
Would  I  could  hear  their  shout !" 
He  ne*er  shall  hear  it  more-^more  taste  his  wine ! 
%]ent  he  sits  within  the  still  moonshine. 


Day  came  again;  and  up  he  roee, 

A  weary  man  from  his  lone  board ; 
Nor  merry  feast,  nor  sweet  repose 
Did  that  long  night  afford. 
No  shadowy-coming  night,  to  bring  him  i 
No  dawn,  to  chase  the  darkneas  of  his  breast ! 

LXXXTI. 

He  walks  within  the  day's  full  glare 

A  darken'd  man.    Where'er  he  comes. 
All  shun  him.    Children  peep  and  stare ; 
Then,  firighten'd,  seek  their  homes. 
Through  all  the  crowd  a  thrilling  horror  ran. 
They  point,  and  say« — ^There  goes  the  wicked 


He  turns  and  curses  in  his  wrath 

Both  man  and  child ;  then  hastes  away 
Shoreward,  or  takes  some  gloomy  path; 
But  there  he  cannot  stay : 
Terror  and  madness  driTo  him  back  to  men; 
His  hate  of  man  to  solitude  again. 


Time  passes  on,  and  he  grows  bold— 

His  eye  is  fierce,  his  oaths  are  loud ; 
None  dare  from  Lax  the  hand  withhold ; 
He  rules  and  scofis  the  crowd. 
But  still  at  heart  there  lies  a  secret  fear; 
For  now  the  year's  dread  round  is  drawing  near. 

LXXXIX. 

He  swears,  but  he  is  mck  at  heart ; 

He  laug^  but  he  turns  deadly  pale ; 
His  restless  eye  and  sudden  start — 
These  tell  the  dreadful  tale 
That  will  be  told:  it  needs  no  words  from  thee, 
Thoa  selP^old  sUtc  to  fear  and  miseiy. 


Bond-alaTe  of  rin,  see  there— that  lig^t ! 

«Ha!  take  me — take  me  from  its  blaae!" 
Nay,  thou  must  ride  the  steed  to-night ! 
But  other  weary  days 
And  nights  must  shine  and  darken  o'er  thy  head, 
Bn  thou  shalt  go  with  him  to  meet  the  dead. 


Again  the  ship  lights  all  the  land ; 

Again  Lax  strides  the  spectre-beast ; 
Again  upon  the  cliff  they  stand. 
This  once  h^  '11  be  released ! — 
Gone  horse  and  ship;  but  Lse's  last  hope  is  o'er; 
Nor  laugh,  nor  acoS,  n6r  rage  can  help  him  more. 


His  spirit  heard  that  spirit  say, 

**  Listen ! — I  twice  have  come  to  thee. 
Once  more— and  then  a  dreadful  way ! 
And  thou  must  go  with  me !" 
Ay,  cling  to  earth,  as  sailor  to  the  rock ! 
Searswept,  suck'd  down  in  the  tremendous  shock. 

XCIII. 

He  goes ! — So  thou  must  loose  thy  hold, 

And  go  with  Death ;  nor  breathe  the  balm 
Of  early  air,  nor  light  behold. 
Nor  sit  thee  in  the  calm 
Of  gentle  thoughts,  where  good  men  wait  their 

close. 
Li  life,  or  death,  where  look'st  thou  for  repose  t 

xcry. 
Who's  sitting  on  that  long,  black  ledge, 

Which  makes  so  far  out  in  the  sea; 
I^eeling  the  kdp-weed  on  its  edgel 
Poor,  idle  Mattbsw  Lxs  ! 
So  weak  and  palel    A  year  and  little  more. 
And  bravely  did  he  lord  it  round  this  shore! 


And  on  the  shingles  now  he  sits. 

And  rdb  the  pebbles 'neath  his  hands ; 
Now  walks  the  beach;  then  stops  by  fits, 
And  scores  the  smooth,  wet  sands; 
Then  tries  each  cliff,  and  core,  and  jut,  that  bounds 
The  isle;  ttien  home  froB  many  weary  rounds. 

XCTI. 

They  aak  him  why  he  wanders  so, 

From  day  to  day,  the  uneven  strand  1 
«!  wish,  I  wish  that  I  might  go! 
But  I  would  go  by  land ; 
And  there'a  no  way  that  I  can  find — ^I  've  tried 
All  day  and  night!" — ^He  seaward  look'd,  and 
sigh'd. 

XCTII. 

It  brought  the  tear  to  many  an  eye 

That,  once,  his  eye  had  made  to  quaiL 
« Lax,  go  with  us;  our  sloop  is  nigh; 
Come !  help  us  hoist  her  sail." 
He  shook.    « You  know  the  spirit-horse  I  ride! 
He  '11  let  me  on  the  sea  with  none  beside !" 

XC^III. 

He  views  the  ships  that  come  and  go, 

Looking  so  like  to  living  things. 
O !  'tis  a  proud  and  gallant  show 
Of  bright  and  broad-spread  wings. 
Making  it  light  around  them  as  they  keep 
Their  course  right  onward  through  Uie  unsounded 
deep. 
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ZCIX. 

cm. 

And  where  the  fer-off  sand-bars  lift 

Their  backs  in  long  and  narrow  line, 
The  breakers  shout,  and  leap,  and  shift. 
And  send  the  sparkling  brine 
Into  the  air;  then  rush  to  mimic  strife — 
Glad  creatures  of  the  sea,  and  full  of  life^ 

To-night  the  charmed  number's  told. 

« Twice  have  I  come  for  thee,"  it  said. 
«Once  more,  and  none  shall  thee  behold. 
Come !  live  one,  to  the  dead  !"— 
So  hears  his  soul,  and  fears  the  coming  night ; 
Yet  sick  and  weary  of  the  soft,  calm  light 

c. 
But  not  to  Lis.    He  sits  alone; 
No  fellowship  nor  joy  for  him. 
Borne  down  by  wo,  he  makes  no  nM>an, 
Though  tears  will  sometimes  dim 
That  asking  eye.     0,  how  his  worn  thoughts 

crave- 
Not  joy  again,  but  rest  within  the  grave. 

crni. 

Again  he  nts  within  that  room : 

All  day  he  leans  at  that  still  board ; 
None  to  bring  comfort  to  his  gloom. 
Or  speak  a  friendly  word. 
Weaken'd  with  fear,  lone,  haunted  by  remorse. 
Poor,  shattered  wretch,  there  waits  he  that  pale 
horse. 

CI. 

The  rocks  are  dripping  in  the  mist 
That  lies  so  heavy  off  the  shore ; 
Scarce  seen  the  running  breakers; — ^Ust 
Their  dull  and  smothered  roar! 
Lie  hearkens  to  their  voice. — <<  I  hear,  I  hear 
Your  call.— Not  yet !— I  know  my  time  is  near!" 

cix. 

Not  long  he  waits.    Where  now  are  gone 

Peak,  citadel,  and  tower,  that  stood 
Beautiful,  while  the  west  sun  shone 
And  bathed  them  in  Ms  flood 
Of  airy  glory  7 — Sudden  darkness  fell ; 
And  down  they  went,  peak,  tower,  citadel 

en. 

And  now  the  mist  seems  taking  shape, 

Forming  a  dim,  gigantic  ghost, — 
Enormous  thing ! — ^There  's  no  escape ; 
T  is  dose  upon  the  coast 
Lib  kneels,  but  cannot  pray. — Why  mock  him  so  1 
The  ship  has  clear'd  the  fog,  Lbs,  see  her  go ! 

ex. 

The  darkness,  like  a  dome  of  stone. 

Ceils  up  the  heavens.— Tu  hush  as  deadi— 

All  but  the  ocean's  dull,  low  moan. 
How  hard  Lbb  draws  his  breadi! 
He  shudders  as  he  feels  the  working  Power. 

em. 

A  iBweet,  low  voice,  in  starry  nights. 

Chants  to  his  ear  a  plaining  song ; 

Its  tones  come  winding  up  the  hei^its, 

Telling  of  wo  and  wrong; 

And  he  must  listen,  till  the  stars  grow  dim, 

The  song  that  gentle  voice  doth  sing  to  him. 

en. 
Tis  dose  at  hand ;  lor  there,  once  more, 

The  burning  ship.    Wide  sheets  of  flame 
And  shafts  of  fire  she  show'd  before  ;-* 
Twice  thus  she  hither  came ; — 
Bat  now  she  rolls  a  naked  hulk,  and  throws 
A  wasting  light !  then,  settling,  down  she  goes. 

eiT. 

0,  it  is  sad  that  aught  so  mild 

Should  bind  the  soul  with  bands  of  fisar; 
That  strains  to  soothe  a  little  child, 
The  man  should  dread  to  hear! 
BQt  sin  hath  broke  the  world's  sweet  peace-^m- 

strung 
The  harmonions  chords  to  which  the  angels  sung. 

exii. 
And  where  she  sank,  up  slowly  came 

The  Spectre-Horse  from  out  the  sea. 
And  there  he  stands!    His  pde  sides  flame. 
He  '11  meet  thee  shortly,  Lbb. 
He  treads  the  waters  as  a  solid  floor; 
He  '■  moving  on.    Lbb  waits  him  at  the  door. 

exiii. 

cv. 
In  thick,  dark  nights  he'd  take  his  seat 

High  up  the  cliffs,  and  feel  them  shak^ 
As  swung  the  sea  with  heavy  beat 
Below— and  hear  it  break 
With  savage  roar,  then  pause  and  gather  strength. 
And  then,  come  tumbling  in  its  swollen  length. 

They're  met^-«  I  know  thou  comest  for  me^ 

Lbb's  spirit  to  the  spectre  said; 
«I  know  that  I  must  go  with  thee— 
Take  me  not  to  the  dead. 
It  was  not  I  alone  that  did  the  deed!" 
Dreadful  the  eye  of  that  still,  spectral  steed. 

CXIV.                   ' 

cvi. 
But  he  no  more  shall  haunt  the  beach, 

Nor  sit  upon  the  tall  cliff's  crown. 
Nor  go  the  round  of  all  that  reach. 
Nor  feebly  sit  him  down, 
Watching  the  swaying  weeds : — another  day. 
And  he  '11  have  gone  far  hence  that  dreadful  way. 

1 

Lbb  cannot  turn.    There  is  a  force 

In  that  fix'd  eye,  which  holds  him  fast 
How  still  they  stand ! — the  man  and  horse. 
"Thme  hour  is  ahnost  past" 
« 0,  spare  me,"  cries  the  wretch,  "  thou  fearful 

one!" 
«  My  time  is  full— I  must  not  go  alone." 
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« I 'm  weak  and  fiunt    O,  let  me  stay  P* 

«  Nay,  murderer,  reet  nor  stay  for  thee !" 
The  horse  and  man  are  on  their  way; 
He  bears  hun  to  the  sea. 
Haik !  how  the  spectre  breathes  through  this  still 

night: 
See,  firom  his  nostrils  streams  a  deathly  light  I 

CXTI. 

He 's  on  the  beach ;  but  stops  not  there ; 

He 's  on  the  sea ! — that  dreadAil  horse ! 
LsB  flings  and  writhes  in  wild  despair ! — 
In  vain !     The  spiriV^^orse 
Holds  him  by  fearful  spell ; — ^he  cannot  leap. 
Within  that  horrid  Ught  he  rides  the  de^ 

CXTII. 

It  lights  the  sea  arotmd  their  track — 

The  ending  comb,  and  dark  steel  wave ; 
Hiere,  yet,  sits  Lbs  the  spectre's  back-— 
Gone !  gone !  and  none  to  save ! 
They  're  seen  no  more ;  the  night  has  shut  them  in. 
May  Heaven  have  pity  on  thee,  man  of  sin ! 

CXTIII. 

The  earth  has  wash'd  away  its  stain ; 
The  sealed-up  sky  is  breaking  forth, 
Mustering  its  glorious  hosts  again, 
From  the  faur  south  and  north ; 
The  climbing  moon  plays  on  the  rippling  sea. 
— O,  whither  on  its  waters  rideth  Lsi  1 


THE  OCEAN.* 

Now  stretch  your  eye  off  shore,  o'er  #aten  made 
To  cleanse  the  air  and  bear  the  worid's  great  trade. 
To  riae,  and  wet  the  mountains  near  the  sun, 
Then  beck  into  themselves  in  rivers  run, 
Fulfilling  mighty  uses  far  and  wide. 
Through  earth,  in  air,  or  here,  as  ocean-tide. 

Ho !  how  the  giant  heaves  himself  and  strains 
And  flings  to  break  his  strong  and  viewless  chains ; 
Foams  in  his  wrath ;  and  at  his  prison  doors. 
Hark !  hear  him !  how  he  beata  and  tugs  and  roars. 
As  if  he  would  break  forth  again  and  sweep 
Each  living  thing  within  his  lowest  de^ 

Type  of  the  Infinite !   I  look  away 
Over  thy  billows,  and  I  cannot  stay 
My  thought  upon  a  resting-place,  or  make 
A  shore  beyond  my  vision,  where  they  break ; 
But  on  my  spirit  stretches,  till  it's  pain 
To  think ;  then  rests,  and  then  puts  forth  again. 
Thou  hold'st  me  by  a  spell ;  and  on  thy  beach 
I  feel  all  soul ;  and  thoughts  unmeasured  reach 
Far  back  beyond  all  date.    And,  0 !  how  old 
Thou  art  to  me.    For  countless  years  thou  hast 

roll'd. 
Before  an  ear  did  hear  thee,  thou  didst  mourn. 
Prophet  of  sorrows,  o'er  a  race  unborn ; 
Waiting,  thou  mighty  minister  of  death. 
Lonely  thy  work,  ere  man  had  drawn  his  breath. 

•  Prom  «  PtctWoai  Ufe/* 

10 


AtlastthoudUblitweBf    Ttwdieidi 
Came,  and  thou  sw epfst  to  death  the  breatfaing  lanii ; 
And  then  once  more,  unto  the  silent  heaven 
Thy  lone  and  melandidy  voice  was  given. 

And  though  the  land  is  throng'd  again,  O  Sea! 
Strange  sadness  touches  all  that  goes  with  thee. 
The  small  bird's  plaining  note,  the  wild,  sharp  cdl, 
Share  thy  own  spirit :  it  is  sadness  all ! 
How  daik  and  stem  upon  thy  waves  looks  down 
Yonder  tall  cliff— he  with  the  iron  crown. 
And  see !  those  sable  pines  along  the  steep. 
Are  come  to  join  thy  requiem,  gloomy  deep ! 
Like  stoled  monks  they  stand  and  chant  the  dirge 
Over  the  dead,  with  thy  low  beating  surge. 


DAYBREAK. 

**  The  Pilgrim  they  laid  in  a  large  upper  chamber,  whose 
window  opened  towardi  the  lun-rising :  the  name  of  the 
chamber  was  Peace ;  where  he  slept  till  break  of  day, 
and  then  he  awoke  and  sang /'— 7!l«  PUgrim'M  Pvgrti. 

Now,  brighter  than  the  host  that  all  night  long. 

In  fiery  armour,  £»  up  in  the  sky 

Stood  watch,  thou  comest  to  wait  the  morning's 

song. 
Thou  comest  to  tell  me  day  again  is  nigh, 
Star  of  the  dawning !    Cheerful  is  thine  eye ; 
And  yet  in  the  broad  day  it  must  grow  dim. 
Thou  seem'st  to  look  on  me,  as  asking  why 
My  mourning  eyes  with  silent  tears  do  swim ; 
Thou  bid'st  me  turn  to  God,  and  seek  my  rest  in 

Him. 

Canst  thou  grow  sad,  thou  my'st,  as  earth  grows 

bright  1 
And  sigh,  when  little  birds  begin  discourse 
In  quick,  low  voices,  ere  the  streaming  light 
Pours  on  their  nests,  firom  out  the  day's  firesh 

source? 
Wi^  creatures  innocent  thou  must  perforce 
A  sharer  be,  if  that  thine  heart  be  pure. 
And  holy  hour  like  this,  save  sharp  remorse. 
Of  ills  and  pains  of  life  must  be  Uie  cure, 
And  breathe  in  kindred  calm,  and  teach  thee  to 

endure. 

I  fed  its  calm.    But  there's  a  sombrous  hue. 
Edging  that  eastern  cloud,  of  deep,  dull  red ; 
Nor  glitters  yet  the  cold  and  heavy  dew ; 
And  all  the  woods  and  hill-tops  stand  outspread 
With  dusky  lights,  which  warmth  nor  comfort 

shed. 
Still — save  the  bird  that  scarcely  lifts  its  song— 
The  vast  world  seems  the  tomb  of  all  the  dead— 
The  silent  city  emptied  of  its  throng. 
And  ended,  all  alike,  grief;  mirth,  love,  hate,  and 

wrong. 

But  wrong,  and  hate,  and  love,  and  grief,  and  mirth 
WUl  quicken  soon ;  and  hard,  hot  toil  and  strife. 
With  headlong  purpose,  shake  this  sleeping  earth 
With  discord  strange,  and  all  that  man  calls  life. 
With. thousand  scatter*d  beauties  nature's  rife ; 
O 
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And  tin  tad  woodi  and  itrauni  braathe  htfmomes : 
Man  weds  not  these,  but  taketh  art  to  wife ; 
Nor  binds  his  heart  with  soft  and  kindly  ties : — 
He,  feverish,  blinded,  lives,  and,  fereriih,  sated,  dies. 

It  is  because  man  nseth  so  amiss 

Her  dearest  blessings.  Nature  seemeth  sad ; 

Else  why  should  she  in  such  fresh  hour  as  this 

Not  lift  the  veil,  in  revelation  glad, 

From  her  fair  fkce  ? — ^It  is  that  man  is  mad ! 

Then  chide  me  not,  dear  star,  that  I  repine 

When  nature  grieves ;  nor  deem  this  heart  is  bad. 

Thou  look'st  toward  earth ;  but  yet  the  heavens 

are  thine; 
While  I  to  earth  am  bound:— When  will  Oie 

heavens  be  mine  1 

If  man  would  but  his  finer  nature  learn, 
And  not  in  life  fantastic  lose  the  sense 
Of  simpler  things;  could  nature's  features  stem 
Teach  him  be  thoughtful,  then,  with  soul  intense 
I  should  not  yearn  for  God  to  take  me  hence. 
But  bear  my  lot,  albeit  in  spirit  bow'd. 
Remembering  humbly  why  it  is,  and  whence : 
But  when  I  see  cold  man  of  reason  proud, 
My  solitude  is  sad — ^I'm  lonely  in  the  crowd. 

But  not  for  this  alone,  tiie  silent  tear 
Steals  to  mine  eyes,  while  looking  on  the  mom, 
Nor  for  this  solemn  hour:  fresh  life  is  near; — 
But  all  my  joys ! — they  died  when  newly  borUf 
Thousands  will  wake  to  joy ;  while  I,  forlorn. 
And  like  the  stricken  deer,  with  sickly  eye 
Shall  see  them  pass.    Breathe  calm — my  spirit's 

torn; 
Te  holy  thoughts,  lift  up  my  soul  on  high ! — 
Ye  hopes  of  things  unseen,  the  fer-off  world  bring 

nigh. 

And  when  I  grieve,  O,  rather  let  it  be 
That  I — whom  nature  taught  to  sit  with  her 
On  her  proud  mountains,  by  her  rolling  sea 
Who,  when  the  winds  are  up,  with  mighty  stir 
Of  woods  and  waters — feel  the  quickening  spur 
To  my  strong  spirit; — who,  as  my  own  child. 
Do  love  the  flower,  and  in  the  ragged  bur 
A  beauty  see — that  I  this  mother  miki 
Should  leave,  and  go  with  care,  and  passions  fierce 
and  wild! 

How  suddenly  that  straight  and  glittering  shaft 
Shot  'thwart  the  earth !    In  crown  of  living  fire 
Up  comes  the  day !  As  if  they  conscious  quafiTd — 
The  sunny  flood,  hill,  forest,  city  spire 
Laugh  in  the  wakening  light — Go,  vain  desire ! 
The  dusky  lights  are  gone ;  go  thou  thy  way ! 
And  pining  discontent,  like  them,  expire  I 
Be  caird  my  chamber,  Ps acx,  when  ends  the  day ; 
And  let  me  with  the  dawn,  like  Pilcbix,  sing  and 
pray. 


INTIMATIONS  OF  IMMORTALITY.* 

O,  LisTsir,  man ! 
A  voice  within  us  speaks  the  startling  word, 
«( Man,  thou  shalt  never  die  !'*     Celestial  voices 

•  From  tiM  *«  Husband's  and  WUb*t  Grave." 


Hymn  it  around  our  souls :  according  haips, 
By  angel  fingers  touch'd  when  the  mild  stars 
Of  morning  sang  together,  sound  forth  still 
The  song  of  our  great  immortality ! 
Thick,  clustering  orbs,  and  this  our  feir  domain. 
The  tall,  dark  mountains,  and  the  deep-toned  seas. 
Join  in  this  solemn,  universal  song. 
— O,  listen,  ye,  our  spirits  I  drink  it  in 
From  all  the  air !    'T  is  in  the  gentle  moonlight ; 
'TIS  floating  in  day's  setting  glories;  night, 
Wrapp'd  in  her  sable  robe,  with  silent  step 
Comes  to  our  bed  and  breathes  it  in  our  ears ; 
Night  and  the  dawn,  bright  day  and  thoughtful  eve. 
All  time,  all  bounds,  the  limitless  expanse. 
As  one  vast,  mystic  instrument,  are  touch'd 
By  an  unseen,  living  Hand,  and  conscious  chords 
Quiver  with  joy  in  this  great  jubilee : 
—The  dying  hear  it ;  and  as  sounds  of  earth 
Grow  dull  and  distant,  wake  their  passing  souls 
To  mingle  in  this  heavenly  harmony. 


THE  LITTLE  BEACH-BIRD. 


Thou  little  bird,  thou  dweller  by  the  sea. 
Why  takest  thou  its  melancholy  voice  t 
Aiid  with  that  boding  cry 
0*er  the  waves  dost  thou  fly  1 
O !  rather,  bird,  with  me 
Through  the  fair  land  rejoice ! 


Thy  flitting  form  comes  ghostly  dim  and  pale, 
As  driven  by  a  beating  storm  at  sea ; 
Thy  cry  is  weak  and  scared, 
As  if  thy  mates  ha^  shared 
The  doom  of  us:  Thy  wail— 
What  does  it  bring  to  me  1 


Thou  call'st  along  the  sand,  and  haunt'st  the  suige, 
Restless  and  nd :  as  if^  in  strange  accord 
With  the  motion  and  the  roar 
Of  waves  that  drive  to  shore, 
One  spirit  did  ye  urge — 
The  Mystery— the  Word. 


Of  thousands,  thou  both  sepulchre  and  pall. 
Old  ocean,  art !    A  requiem  o'er  the  dead, 
From  out  thy  gloomy  cells 
A  tale  of  mourning  tells — 
Tefls  of  man's  wo  and  fell, 
His  sinless  gloiy  fled. 


Then  turn  thee,  little  bird,  and  take  thy  flight 
Where  the  complaining  sea  shall  sadness  bring 
Thy  spirit  never  more. 
Come,  quit  with  me  the  shore. 
For  gladness  and  the  light 
Where  birds  of  summer  sing. 
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I  BXLixTS  Mr.  Wilds  is  m  natiTe  of  Baltimore^ 
and  that  he  was  bom  about  the  year  1789.*  His 
fiunily  are  of  Saxon  origin,  and  their  ancient  name 
was  De  Wilos  ;  but  his  parents  were  natives  of 
Dublin,  and  his  father  was  a  wholesale  hardware 
merchant  and  ironmonger  in  that  city  during  the 
American  war;  near  the  close  of  which  he  emi- 
grated to  Maryland,  leaving  a  prosperous  business 
and  a  large  capital  in  the  hands  of  a  partner,  by 
whose  bad  management  they  were  in  a  few  years 
both  lost 

The  childhood  of  Richabd  Hkubt  Wildx  was 
passed  in  Baltimore.  He  was  taught  to  read  by 
his  mother,  and  received  instruction  in  writing 
and  Latin  grammar  from  a  private  tutor  until  he 
was  about  seven  years  old.  He  afterward  attended 
an  academy ;  but  his  Other's  affairs  becoming  em- 
barrassed, in  his  eleventh  year  he  was  taken  home 
and  placed  in  a  store.  •  His  constitution  was  at 
fint  tender  and  delicate.  In  his  infancy  he  was 
not  expected  to  live  from  month  to  month,  and 
he  sufiered  much  from  ill  health  until  he  was  fif- 
teen or  sixteen.  This  induced  quiet,  retiring,  soli- 
tary, and  studious  habits.  His  mother's  example 
gave  him  a  passion  for  reading,  and  all  his  leisure 
was  devoted  to  books.  The  study  of  poetry  was 
his  principal  source  of  pleasure,  when  he  was  not 
more  than  twelve  years  old. 

About  this  time  his  &ther  died ;  and  gathering  as 
much  as  she  could  from  the  wreck  of  his  property, 
his  mother  removed  to  Augusta,  G^eorgia,  and 
commenced  there  a  small  business  for  the  support 
of  her  family.  Here  young  Wilds,  amid  the 
drudgery  of  trade,  taught  hhnself  book-keeping, 
and  became  fiuniliar  with  the  works  in  general 
literature  which  he  could  obtain  in  the  meagre 
libraries  of  the  town,  or  from  his  personal  friends. 

The  expenses  of  a  large  family,  and  various 
other  causes,  reduced  the  little  wealth  of  his 
mother;  her  business  became  unprofitable,  and  he 
resolved  to  study  law.  Unable,  however,  to  pay  the 
usual  fee  for  instruction,  he  kept  his  design  a  secret, 
as  fiur  as  possible ;  borrowed  some  elementary  books 
from  his  friends,  and  studied  incessantly,  tasking 
himself  to  read  fifty  pages,  and  write  five  pages 
ci  notes,  in  the  form  of  questions  and  answers, 
each  day,  besides  attending  to  his  duties  in  the 
store.  And,  to  overcome  a  natural  diffidence,  in- 
creased by  a  slight  impediment  in  his  speech,  he 
appeared  frequently  as  an  actor  at  a  dramatic  so- 
ciMy,  which  he  had  called  into  existence  for  this 


*  Most  of  the  facU  in  this  notice  of  Mr.  Wilds  were 
communleated  to  me  by  an  eroloent  citizen  of  Oeorfia, 
who  bai  lonff  been  Intimately  acquainted  whh  him.  He 
was  oncertain  whether  Mr.  W.  was  bom  before  the  ar> 
rival  of  his  parenu  in  Amerka,  but  believed  be  was 


mna] 

purpose,  and  to  raise  a  fund  to  establish  a  public 
library. 

All  this  time  his  older  and  graver  acquaintances^ 
who  knew  nothing  of  his  designs,  naturally  con- 
founded him  with  his  thoughtless  companions, 
who  sought  only  amusement,  and  argued  badly 
of  his  future  life.  He  bore  the  injustice  in  silence, 
and  pursued  his  secret  studies  for  a  year  and  a  half; 
at  the  end  of  which,  pale,  emaciated,  feeble,  and 
with  a  consumptive  cough,  he  sought  a  distant 
court  to  be  examined,  that,  if  rejected,  the  news 
of  his  defeat  might  not  reach  his  mother.  When 
he  arrived,  he  found  he  had  been  wrongly  informed, 
and  that  the  judges  had  no  power  to  admit  hinu 
He  met  a  firiend  there,  however,  who  was  going 
to  the  Greene  Superior  Court;  and,  on  being  inp 
vited  by  him  to  do  so,  he  determined  to  proceed  im- 
mediately to  that  place.  It  was  the  March  term, 
for  1809,  Mr.  Justice  Eablt  presiding ;  and  the 
young  applicant,  totally  unknown  to  every  one, 
save  the  friend  who  accompanied  him,  was  at  in- 
tervals, during  three  days,  subjected  to  a  most 
rigorous  examination.  Justice  Eablt  was  well 
known  for  his  strictness,  and  the  circumstance  of 
a  youth  leaving  his  own  circuit  excited  his  suspi- 
cion; but  every  question  was  answered  to  the 
satisfaction  and  even  admiration  of  the  examin- 
ing committee ;  and  he  declared  that  **  the  young 
man  could  not  have  left  his  circuit  because  he 
was  unprepared.**  His  friend  certified  to  the 
correctness  of  his  moral  character;  he  was  ad- 
mitted without  a  dissenting  voice,  and  returned 
in  triumph  to  Augusta.  He  was  at  this  time 
under  twenty  years  of  age. 

His  health  gradually  improved;  he  applied  him- 
self diligently  to  the  study  of  belles  lettres,  and  to 
his  duties  as  an  advocate,  and  rapidly  rose  to  emi- 
nence ;  being  in  a  few  years  made  attorney-gene- 
ral of  the  state.  He  was  remarkable  for  industry 
in  the  preparation  of  his  cases,  sound  logic,  and 
general  urbanity.  In  forensic  disputation,  he  never 
uidulged  in  personalities^ — then  too  common  at  the 
bar, — imless  in  self-defence ;  but,  having  studied 
the  characters  of  his  associates,  and  stored  his 
memory  with  appropriate  quotations,  his  ridicule 
was  a  formidable  weapon  against  all  who  attacked 
him. 

In  the  autumn  of  1 8 1 5,  when  only  afortnight  over 
the  age  required  by  law,  Mr.  Wilds  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  national  House  of  Representatives. 
At  the  next  election,  all  the  representatives  from 
Georgia,  but  one,  were  defeated,  and  Mr.  Wilds 
returned  to  the  bar,  where  he  continued,  with  the 
exception  of  a  short  service  in  Congress  in  1825, 
until  1828,  when  he  again  became  a  represents^ 
tive,  and  so  continued  until  1835.  I  have  not 
room  to  trace  his  character  as  a  politician  very 
closely.  On  the  occasion  of  the  Force  Bill,  as  it 
75 
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was  ctUed,  lie  Moeded  finom  m  majority  of  Con- 
great,  conaidering  it  a  measure  calculated  to  pro- 
duce civil  war,  and  justified  himself  in  a  speech 
of  much  eloquence.  His  speeches  op  the  tarifi^ 
the  relative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  a 
small-note  currency,  and  on  the  removal  of  the 
deposites  by  General  Jacksov,  show  what  are 
his  pretensions  to  industry  and  sagacity  as  a  poli- 
tician.* 

Mr.  Wilde's  opposition  to  the  Force  BiU  and 
the  removal  of  the  deposites  rendered  him  as  un- 
popular with  the  Jackbov  party  in  Georgia,  as  his 
letter  from  Virginia  had  made  him  with  the  nul- 
lifiers,  and  at  the  election  of  1834  he  was  left  out 
of  Congress.  This  afforded  him  the  opportunity 
he  had  long  desired  of  going  abroad,  to  recruit  his 
health,  much  impaired  by  long  and  arduous  public 
service,  and  by  repeated  attacks  of  the  diseases  in- 
cident to  southern  climates.  He  sailed  for  Europe 
in  June,  1835,  spent  two  years  in  travelling  through 
England,  France,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  Italy, 
and  settled  during  three  years  more  in  Florence. 
Here  he  occupied  himself  entirely  with  literature. 
The  romantic  love,  the  madness,  and  imprison- 
ment of  Tasso  had  become  a  subject  of  curious 
controversy,  and  ho  entered  into  the  investigation 
**  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  poet,  and  the  patience 
and  accuracy  of  a  case-hunter,"  and  produced  a 
work,  published  since  his  return  to  the  United 
States,  in  which  the  questions  concerning  Tasso 
are  most  ably  discussed,  and  lights  are  thrown  upon 
them  by  his  letters,  and  by  some  of  his  sonnets, 
which  last  are  rendered  into  English  with  rare 


felidty.  Having  completed  his  woik  on  Tasso, 
he  turned  his  attention  to  the  life  of  Dahts  ;  and 
having  learned  incidentally  one  day,  in  conversa- 
tion with  an  artist,  that  an  authentic  portrait  of 
this  great  poet,  from  the  pencil  of  Giotto,  proba- 
bly still  existed  in  the  BargtUoy  (anciently  both 
the  prison  and  the  palace  of  the  republic,)  on  a 
wall,  which  by  some  strange  neglect  or  inadver- 
tence had  been  covered  with  whitewash,  he  set  on 
foot  a  project  for  its  discovery  and  restoration, 
which,  after  several  months,  was  crowned  with 
complete  success.  This  discovery  of  a  veritable 
portrait  of  Davts,  in  the  prime  of  his  days,  says 
Mr.  Irtiko,-|-  produced  throughout  Italy  some 
such  sensation  as,  in  England,  would  follow  the 
sudden  discovery  of  a  perfectiy  well-authenticated 
likeness  of  Shakspxabs  ;  with  a  difierence  in  in- 
tensity, proportioned  to  tiie  superior  sensitiveness 
of  the  Italians.  Mr.  Wild  x  returned  to  this  country 
in  the  autumn  of  1840,  and  is  now,  I  believe,  en- 
gaged in  his  biographical  work  concerning  Davtk. 

Mr.  WiLDB*s  original  poems  and  translations 
are  always  graceful  and  correct  Those  that 
have  been  published  were  mostiy  written  while  he 
was  a  member  of  Congress,  during  moments  of 
relaxation,  and  they  have  never  been  printed  col- 
lectively. Specimens  of  his  transbtions  are  ex- 
cluded, by  the  plan  of  this  work.  His  versions 
from  the  Italian,  Spanish,  and  French  languages, 
are  among  the  most  elegant  and  scholarly  produc- 
tions of  their  kind,  that  have  been  published. 

Mr.  Wilds  vtss  married  in  1818,  and  was  left 
a  widower  in  1837.    He  has  two  sons. 


ODE  TO  EASE. 

I  irsTiR  bent  at  Glory's  durine; 

To  WealUi  I  never  bow'd  Uie  knee; 
Beauty  has  heard  no  vows  of  mine ; 

I  love  thee,  Eabb,  and  only  thee; 
Beloved  of  the  gods  and  men, 

Sister  of  Joy  and  Liberty, 
When  wilt  thou  visit  me  agen ; 
In  shady  wood,  or  silent  glen. 
By  fidling  stream,  or  rocky  den. 
Like  those  where  once  I  found  thee,  when, 
Despite  the  ills  of  Poverty, 
And  Wisdom's  warning  prophecy, 
I  liscen'd  to  thy  siren  voice, 
And  made  thee  mistress  of  my  choice  I 

f  chose  thee.  Ease  !  and  Glory  fled ; 
For  me  no  more  her  laurels  spread ; 
Her  golden  crown  shall  never  shed 
Its  beams  of  splendour  on  my  head. 

*  To  ihow  his  standing  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, it  may  l>e  proper  to  state,  that,  in  1834,  he  was 
voted  for  as  Speaker,  with  the  followinf  result,  on  the 
first  tMllot:— R.  H.  Wildb,  M;  J.  K.  PoLK,4St  J.  B. 
SuTBisLAND,  S4;  JoHJi  BsLL,  80;  scatteiinff,  32.  Ulti- 
Biately  Mr.  Bau.  was  elected. 


And  when  within  the  narrow  bed. 
To  Fame  and  Memory  ever  dead. 

My  senseless  corpse  is  thrown : 
Nor  stately  column,  sculptured  bust, 
Nor  urn  that  holds  within  its  trust 
The  poor  remains  of  mortal  dust, 

Nor  monumental  stone. 
Nor  willow,  waving  in  the  gale. 
Nor  feeble  fence,  with  whiten'd  pale, 
Nor  rustic  cross,  memorial  frail. 

Shall  mark  the  grave  I  own. 
No  lofty  deeds  in  armour  wrought; 
No  hidden  truths  in  science  taught ; 
No  undiscovered  regions  sought ; 
No  classic  page,  with  learning  fraught, 
Nor  eloquence,  nor  verse  divine. 
Nor  darhig  speech,  nor  high  design. 
Nor  patriotic  act  of  mine 
On  History's  page  shall  ever  shine : 
But,  all  to  future  ages  lost, 
Nor  even  a  wreck,  tradition  tossed. 
Of  what  I  was  when  valued  most 
By  the  few  friends  whose  love  I  boast, 
In  after  years  shall  float  to  shore. 
And  serve  to  tell  the  name  I  bore. 

t  Knickerbocker  Mafazlne,  October,  1841. 
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I  choie  diee,  Eam  !  and  WcalHi  wHbdiew, 

Indignant  at  the  choice  I  made, 
And,  to  her  fint  resentment  true, 

My  scorn  with  tenfold  scorn  repaid. 
Now,  noble  palace,  loftj  dome, 
Or  cheerful,  hospitable  home, 

Are  comforts  I  mutt  never  know^ 
My  enemies  shall  ne'er  repine 
At  pomp  or  pageantry  of  mine, 
Nor  prove,  by  bowing  at  my  shrine. 

Their  souls  are  abject,  base,  and  low. 
No  wondering  crowd  shall  ever  stand 
With  gazing  eye  and  waving  hand. 

To  mark  my  train,  and  pomp,  and  show : 
And,  worst  of  all,  I  shall  not  live 
To  taste  the  pleasures  Wealth  can  give, 

When  used  to  soothe  another's  wo. 
The  peasantB  of  my  native  land 
Shall  never  bless  my  open  hand ; 
No  wandering  bard  shall  celebrate 
His  patron's  hospitable  gate : 
No  war-worn  soldier,  shatter'd  tar. 
Nor  exile  driven  from  afiur. 
Nor  hapless  friend  of  former  years. 
Nor  widow's  pra3rers,  nor  orphan's  tears, 
Nor  helpless  age  relieved  from  caret, 
Nor  innocence  preserved  trom  snares, 
Nor  houseless  wanderer  clothed  and  fed, 
Nor  slave  trom  bitter  bondage  led. 
Nor  youth  to  noble  actions  bred, 
ShaO  call  down  blessings  on  my  head. 

I  chose  thee,  Eass  !  and  yet  the  while, 
So  sweet  was  Beauty's  scornful  smile. 
So  fraught  with  every  lovely  wile. 
Yet  seemingly  so  void  of  guile. 

It  did  but  heighten  all  her  charms; 
And,  goddess,  had  I  loved  thee  then 
But  with  the  common  love  of  men. 
My  fickle  heart  had  changed  agen. 
Even  at  the  very  moment  when 

I  woo'd  thee  to  my  longing  arms: 
For  never  may  I  hope  to  meet 
A  smile  so  sweet,  so  heavenly  sweet 

I  choee  thee,  Eisa !  and  now  for  me 

No  heart  shall  ever  fondly  swell. 
No  voice  of  rapturous  harmony 

Awake  the  music-breathing  shell ; 
Nor  tongue,  or  witching  melody 

Its  love  in  fiiltering  accents  tell ; 
Nor  flushing  cheek,  nor  languid  eye, 
Nor  sportive  smile,  nor  artless  sigh. 

Confess  afiection  all  as  welL 
No  snowy  bosom's  fiill  and  rise 
Shall  e'er  again  enchant  my  eyes ; 
No  melting  lips,  profuse  of  bUss, 
Shall  ever  greet  me  with  a  kiss ; 
Nor  balmy  breath  pour  in  my  ear 
The  trifles  Love  delights  to  hear : 
But,  living,  loveless,  hopeless,  I 
Unmoumed  and  xmloved  must  die. 

I  chose  thee.  Ease  !  and  yet  to  me 
Coy  and  ungrateful  thou  hast  proved ; 

Though  I  have  sacrificed  to  thee 
Much  that  was  worthy  to  be  loved. 


But  come  again,  and  I  will  yet 

Thy  past  ingratitude  forget : 

O !  come  again !  thy  witching  powers 

Shall  claim  my  solitary  hours : 

With  thee  to  cheer  me,  haivenly  queen, 

And  conscience  clear,  and  health  serene, 

And  friends,  and  books,  to  banish  spleen, 

My  life  should  be,  as  it  had  been, 

A  sweet  variety  of  joys; 
And  Glory's  crown,  and  Beauty's  smile. 
And  treasured  hoards  should  seem  the  while 

The  idlest  of  all  human  toys. 


SOLOMON  AND  THE  GENIUS.* 

SpimiT  07  Thouoht  !  Lo  !  art  thou  here  1 
Lord  of  the  folse,  f<md,  ceaseless  i^ell 

That  mocks  the  heart,  the  eye,  the  eai< — 
Art  thou,  indeed,  of  heaven  or  hell  1 
In  mortal  bosoms  dost  thou  dwell. 

Self-exiled  from  thy  native  sphere  1 
Or  is  the  human  mind  thy  cell 

Of  torment?     To  inflict  and  bear 
Thy  doom  1 — the  doom  of  all  who  fell  1 

Since  thou  hast  sought  to  prove  my  skill, 

Unquestion'd  thou  shalt  not  deiwrt. 
Be  thy  behests  or  good  or  ill. 

No  matter  what  or  whence  thou  art ! 

I  will  commune  with  thee  apart. 
Tea !  and  compel  thee  to  my  will — 

If  Aou  hast  power  to  yield  my  heart 
What  earth  and  Heaven  deny  it  still. 

I  know  thee,  Spirit !  thou  hast  been 

Light  of  my  soul  by  ni^t  and  day ; 
AO-seeing,  though  thyself  unseen ; 

My  dreams — my  thoughts— -and  what  are  they, 

But  visions  of  a  calmer  ray  1 
All !  all  were  thine — and  thine  between 

Each  hope  that  melted  fiist  away. 
The  throb  of  anguish,  deep  and  keen ! 

With  thee  I've  search'd  the  earth,  the  sea, 
The  air,  sun,  stars,  man,  nature,  time, 

Explored  the  universe  with  thee. 
Plunged  to  the  depths  of  wo  and  crime, 
Or  dared  the  fearful  height  to  climb. 

Where,  amid  glory  none  may  see 
And  live,  the  Etsbital  reigns  sublime, 

Who  u,  and  urns,  and  is  to  be/ 

And  I  have  sought,  with  thee  have  sought, 
Wisdom's  celestial  path  to  tread, 

Hung  o'er  each  page  with  learning  firaufl^; 
Question'd  the  living  and  the  dead : 

*  The  Moslem  Imagine  that  SoLOMOir  acquired  do- 
minion over  an  the  orders  of  the  svnli— food  and  evil. 
It  it  even  believed  be  sometimes  condescended  to  con- 
verse wHh  his  new  eubjects.  On  this  snppoeition  he  has 
been  represented  Interrogating  a  genius,  in  the  very 
wise,  but  very  disagrseable  mood  of  mind  which  led  to 
the.  conclusion  that  **AU  is  vanity !''  Touching  the  said 
genius,  the  author  has  not  been  able  to  discover  whether 
he  or  she  (even  the  eex  Is  equivocal)  was  of  Allah  or 
EMIs,  and,  therefbre,  left  the  matter  where  he  found 
it— la  discreet  doabt. 
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The  patriaicha  of  ages  fle^— 
The  prophets  of  the  time  to  < 

Ail  who  one  ray  of  light  could  ihed 
Beyond  the  cndle  or  the  tomb. 

And  I  have  tasked  mj  busy  brain 
To  learn  what  h^ly  none  may  know. 

Thy  birth,  aeat,  power,  thine  ample  reign 
0*er  the  heart* a  tides  that  ebb  and  flow, 
Throb,  languish,  whirl,  rage,  ireeM,  or  glow 

Like  billows  of  the  restless  main. 
Amid  the  wrecks  of  joy  and  wo 

By  ocean's  caves  preserved  in  vain. 

And  oft  to  shadow  forth  I  strove. 
To  my  mind's  eye,  some  form  like  thine, 

And  still  my  soul,  like  Noah's  dove, 
Retum'd,  bat  brought,  alas !  no  sign : 
Till,  wearying  in  the  mad  design. 

With  fever'd  brow^  and  throbbing  vein, 
I  left  the  cause  to  thread  the  mine 

Of  wonderful  ^eeia  again ! 

But  now  I  see  thee  face  to  face. 
Thou  art  indeed,  a  thing  divine ; 

An  eye  pervading  time  and  space, 
And  an  angelic  look  are  tldne, 
Ready  to  seize,  compare,  combine 

Essence  and  form— end  yet  a  trace 
Of  grief  and  care — a  shadowy  line 

Dims  thy  bright  forehead's  heavenly  grace. 

Yet  thou  must  be  of  heavenly  birth. 
Where  naught  is  known  of  grief  and  pain ; 

Though  I  perceive,  alas !  where  earth 
And  earthly  things  have  left  their  stain : 
From  thine  high  calling  didst  thou  deign 

To  prove — in  folly  or  in  mirth — 

With  daughters  of  the  first-bom  CAiir, 

How  little  HuxAir  Lovx  is  worth  1 

Ha !  dost  thou  change  before  mine  eyes ! 

Another  form !  and  yet  the  same. 
But  lovelier,  and  of  female  guise, 

A  vision  of  ethereal  flame. 

Such  as  our  heart's  despair  can  firame, 
Pine  for,  love,  worship,  idolize, 

Like  BiRB,  who  from  the  sesffoam  came, 
And  lives  but  in  the  heart,  or  skies,     i 


Spirit  op  Chawos  !  I  know  thee  too, 

I  know  thee  by  thine  Iris  bow, 
By  thy  cheek's  ever-shifting  hue. 

By  all  that  marks  thy  steps  below ; 

By  sighs  that  bum,  and  tears  that  glow — 
False  joys — vain  hopes — that  mock  the  heart; 

From  Fah ct's  um  these  evils  flow. 
Spirit  op  Liss  !  for  such  thou  art ! 

Saidst  thou  not  once,  that  all  the  charms 

Of  life  lay  hid  in  woman's  love. 
And  to  be  lock'd  in  Beauty's  arms, 

Was  all  men  knew  of  heaven  above  1 

And  did  I  not  thy  counsels  prove. 
And  all  their  pleasures,  all  their  pain  1 

No  more !  no  more  my  heart  they  move. 
For  I,  alas  \  have  proved  them  vain ! 


Didst  thoQ  not  then,  in  evil  hour. 
Light  in  my  soul  ambition's  flame  1 

Didst  thou  not  say  the  joys  of  power, 
Unbounded  sway,  undying  &ine, 
A  monarch's  love  alone  should  claim) 

And  did  I  not  pursue  e'en  these  1 
And  are  they  not,  when  won,  the  samel 

All  VaKITT  op  TAHITimS  ! 

Didst  not,  to  tempt  me  once  again. 

Bid  new,  deceitful  visions  rise. 
And  hint,  though  won  with  toil  and  pain, 

**  Wisdom's  the  pleasure  of  the  wise  1" 

And  now,  when  none  beneath  the  skies 
Are  wiser  held  by  men  than  me. 

What  is  the  value  of  the  prize  1 
It  too,  alas !  is  Vakitt  ! 

Then  tell  me— since  I  've  found  on  earth 

Not  one  pure  stream  to  slake  this  thirst, 
Which  still  torments  us  from  our  birth. 

And  in  our  heart  and  soul  is  nursed ; 

This  hopeless  wish  wherewith  we're  cursed. 
Whence  came  it,  and  why  was  it  given  1 

Thou  qieak'st  not ! — Let  me  know  the  worst ! 
Thou  pointest ! — and  it  is  to  Heatih  ! 


A  FAREWELL  TO  AMERICA.* 

Farewell  !  my  more  than  fritherland ! 

Home  of  my  heart  and  friends,  adieu ! 
Lingering  beside  some  foreign  strand. 

How  oft  shall  I  remember  you ! 

How  often,  o'er  the  waters  blue. 
Send  back  a  sigh  to  those  I  leave. 

The  loving  and  beloved  few. 
Who  grieve  for  me, — for  whom  I  grieve ! 

We  part ! — ^no  matter  how  we  part. 

There  are  some  thoughts  we  utter  not, 
Deep  treasured  in  our  inmost  heart. 

Never  reveal'd,  and  ne'er  forgot ! 

Why  murmur  at  the  common  lot  1 
We  part ! — ^I  speak  not  of  the  pain, — 

But  when  shall  I  each  lovely  spot 
And  each  loved  &ce  behold  again  ? 

It  must  be  months, — ^it  may  be  years, — 

It  may — but  no ! — ^I  will  not  fill 
Fond  hearts  with  gloom, — fond  eyes  with  tearii 

**  Curious  to  shape  uncertain  ill." 

Though  humble, — ^few  and  for, — ^yet,  still 
Those  hearts  and  eyes  are  ever  dear ; 

Theirs  is  the  love  no  time  can  chill. 
The  tmth  no  chance  or  change  can  sear ! 

All  I  have  seen,  and  all  I  see. 

Only  endears  them  more  and  more ; 

Friends  cool,  hopes  fade,  and  hours  flee. 
Affection  lives  when  all  is  o'er  I 
Farewell,  my  more  than  native  shore  I 

I  do  not  seek  or  hope  to  find. 
Roam  where  I  will,  what  I  deplore 

To  leave  with  them  and  thee  behind ! 


*  Wriuen  on  board  ihip  Weftmintter,  at  sea,  off  the 
Highlands  of  Nevenink,  Jans  1, 1889. 
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NAPOLEON'S  GRAVE. 

Faiitp  and  rad  was  the  moonbeam's  smile, 
Sullen  the  moan  of  the  dying  ware ; 

Hoarse  the  wind  in  St.  Helen's  isle, 

As  I  stood  by  the  side  of  Nafolboh's  grare. 

And  IB  it  here  that  the  hero  lies, 

Whose  name  has  shaken  the  earth  with  dreadl 
And  is  this  all  that  the  earth  supplies — 

A  stone  his  pillow — ^the  torf  his  bed  1 

Is  such  the  moral  of  human  life  1 
Are  these  the  limits  of  glory's  reign  1 

Have  oceans  of  blood,  and  an  age  of  strife, 
And  a  thousand  batdes  been  all  in  tain  t 

Is  nothing  left  of  his  victories  now 
But  legions  broken — a  sword  in  rust— 

A  crown  that  cumbers  a  dotard's  brow — 
A  name  and  a  requiem — dust  to  dusti 

Of  all  the  chieftains  whose  thrones  he  reared. 
Was  there  none  that  kindness  or  fiedth  could  bindl 

Of  all  the  monarchs  whose  crowns  he  spared. 
Had  none  one  spark  of  his  Roman  mind  1 

Did  Prussia  cast  no  repentant  glance  1 
Did  Austria  shed  no  remorseful  tear. 

When  England's  truth,  and  thine  honour,  France, 
And  thy  friendship,  Russia,  were  blasted  here  1 

No  holy  leagues,  like  the  heathen  heaven, 
Ungodlike  shrunk  from  the  giant's  shock ; 

And  glorious  Titan,  the  unforgiven, 

Was  doom'd  to  his  vulture,  and  chains,  and  rock. 

And  who  were  the  gods  that  decreed  thy  doom  1 
A  German  Cabae — a  Prussian  sage— 

The  dandy  prince  of  a  counting-room — 
And  a  Russian  Greek  of  earth's  darkest  age. 

Men  call'd  thee  Despot,  and  call'd  thee  true ; 

But  the  laurel  was  eam'd  that  bound  thy  brow; 
And  of  all  who  wore  it,  alas !  how  few 

Were  freer  from  treason  and  guilt  than  thou ! 

Shame  to  thee,  Gaul,  and  thy  faithless  horde ! 

Where  was  the  oath  which  thy  soldiers  swore  t 
Fraud  still  lurks  in  the  govm,  but  the  sword 

Was  never  so  fiilse  to  its  trust  before. 

Where  vras  thy  veteran's  boast  that  day, 
«« The  old  Guard  dies,  but  it  never  yields  1" 

O !  for  one  heart  like  the  brave  Dkssaix, 
One  phalanx  like  those  of  thine  early  fields ! 

But,  no,  no,  no ! — it  was  Freedom's  charm 
Gave  them  the  courage  of  more  than  men ; 

Tou  broke  the  spell  that  twice  nerved  each  arm. 
Though  you  were  invincible  only  then. 

Tet  St  Jean  was  a  deep,  not  a  deadly  blow ; 

One  struggle,  and  France  all  her  faults  repairs— 
But  the  wild  Fatxtte,  and  the  stem  CAmnoT 

Are  dupes,  and  ruin  thy  &te  and  theirs ! 


STANZAS. 

Mt  life  is  like  the  summer  rose 

That  opens  to  the  morning  sky. 
But  ere  the  shades  of  evening  close. 

Is  scatter'd  on  the  ground — to  die  I 
Yet  on  the  rose's  humble  bed 
The  sweetest  dews  of  night  are  shed. 
As  if  she  wept  the  waste  to  see 
But  none  shall  weep  a  tear  for  me! 

My  life  is  like  the  autumn  leaf 

That  trembles  in  the  moon^s  pale  ray. 
Its  hold  is  frail — its  date  is  brief. 

Restless — and  soon  to  pass  away ! 
Yet,  ere  that  leaf  shall  &11  and  fade. 
The  parent  tree  will  mourn  its  shade. 
The  winds  bewail  the  leafless  tree. 
But  none  shall  breathe  a  sigh  for  me ! 

My  life  is  like  the  prints,  which  feet 

Have  left  on  Tampa's  desert  strand ; 
Soon  as  the  rising  tide  shall  beat. 

All  trace  will  vanish  from  the  sand ; 
Yet,  as  if  grieving  to  efface  ' 
All  vestige  of  the  human  race. 
On  that  lone  shore  loud  moans  the  sea, 
But  none,  alas!  sl^l  mourn  for  me ! 


TO  LORD  BYRON. 

Btbov  !  'tis  thine  alone,  on  eagles'  pinions. 

In  solitary  strength  and  grandeur  soaring. 

To  dazzle  and  delight  all  eyes ;  outpouring 
The  electric  blaze  on  tyrants  and  their  minions ; 
Earth,  sea,  and  air,  and  powers  and  dominions, 

Nature,  man,  time,  the  universe  exploring ; 
And  from  the  vrreck  of  i^orlds^  thrones,  creeds, 
opinions. 

Thought,  beauty,  eloquence,  and  wisdom  storing : 
O !  how  I  love  and  envy  thee  thy  glory. 

To  every  age  and  dime  alike  belonging ; 
Link'd  by  all  tongues  vrith  every  nation's  glory. 

Thou  Tacitus  of  song !  whose  echoes,  thronging 
O'er  the  Atlantic,  fill  the  mountains  hoary 

And  forests  vri^  the  name  my  verse  is  wronging. 


TO  THE  MOCKING-BIRD. 

Wnro'D  mimic  of  the  woods !  thou  motley  fod  I 

Who  shall  thy  gay  buffoonery  describe  1 
Thine  ever-ready  notes  of  ridicule 

Pursue  thy  fellows  still  with  jest  and  gibe : 

Wit,  sophbt,* songster,  Yorick  of  thy  tribe. 
Thou  sportive  satirist  of  Nature's  school ; 

To  thee  the  palm  of  scoffing  Ve  ascribe. 
Arch-mocker  and  mad  Abbot  of  Misrule ! 

For  such  thou  art  by  day — but  all  night  long 
Thou  pour'st  a  soft,  sweet,  pensive,  solemn  strain. 

As  if  thou  didst  in  this  thy  moonlight  song 
Like  to  the  melancholy  jAcauxs  complain. 

Musing  on  falsehood,  folly,  vice,  and  wrong. 
And  sighing  for  thy  motley  coat  again. 
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The  author  of  "Hadad^  was  descended  from 
an  ancient  and  honourable  Irish  family,  in  the 
county  of  Derry,  and  his  ancestors  emigrated  to 
this  country  and  settled  in  Connecticut  in  1720. 
A  high  order  of  intellect  seems  to  have  been  their 
right  of  inheritance,  for  in  ereiy  generation  we 
find  their  name  prominent  in  the  political  histcny 
of  the  state.  The  grand&ther  of  the  poet,  the 
Honourable  Williax  Hiixhousb,  was  for  more 
than  fifty  years  employed  in  the  public  service,  as 
a  representative,  as  a  member  of  the  council,  and 
in  other  offices  of  trust  and  honour.  His  father, 
the  Honourable  James  Hillhouse,  who  died  in 
1833,  after  filling  various  offices  in  his  native 
state,  and  being  for  three  years  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  was  in  1794  elected  to 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  where  for  sixteen 
years  he  acted  a  leading  part  in  the  politics  of  the 
country.  His  wife,  the  mother  of  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  was  the  daughter  of  Colonel  Melavc- 
THOir  WooLBST,  of  Dosoris,  Long  Island.  She 
was  a  woman  distinguished  alike  for  mental  su- 
periority, and  for  feminine  softness,  purity,  and 
delicacy  of  character.  Although  educated  in  re- 
tirement, and  nearly  self-taught,  her  son  was  accus- 
tomed to  say,  when  time  had  given  value  to  his 
opinions,  that  she  possessed  the  most  elegant  mind 
he  had  ever  met  with;  and  much  of  the  nice  dis- 
crimination, and  the  finer  and  more  delicate  ele- 
ments of  his  own  character,  were  an  inheritance 
firom  her.  Among, the  little  occasional  pieces 
which  he  wrote  entirely  for  the  family  drcle, 
was  one  composed  on  visiting  her  birth-place,  after 
her  death,  which  I  have  been  permitted*  to  make 
public 

**  As  yonder  fHth,  round  green  Dosoris  roHM, 
Reileeu  tiie  parUnf  glories  of  the  sides. 

Or  quivering  gtances,  lilie  Uie  paly  gold, 
Wlien  on  its  breast  tlie  midnight  moonbeam  Uei; 

**Tlin8,  though  bedlmm'd  by  many  t  changeftil  year, 
Hie  hues  of  feeling  varied  in  her  cheek. 

That,  brightly  flushed,  or  glittering  with  a  tear, 
8eem*d  the  rapt  poet's,  or  the  seraph's  meelE. 

**l  have  ftalfln'd  her  charge,— dear  scenes,  adieu!— 
The  tender  charge  to  see  her  natal  spot ; 

My  tears  have  flow'd,  while  busy  Fancy  drsw 
The  picture  of  her  childhood's  happy  lot. 

"Would  I  anUd  paint  the  ever-varying  grace, 
The  ethereal  glow  and  lustre  of  her  mind, 

Which  own'd  not  time,  n^  bore  of  age  a  trace. 
Pure  as  the  sunbeam,  gentle  and  refined  1" 


•  I  am  indebted  for  the  materials  for  tliis  biography  to 
the  poet's  intimate  friend,  the  Reverend  Wrxiam  Im- 
OEAHAM  Kipp,  Rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  in  Albany, 
New  York,  who  kindly  consented  to  write  out  the  clia- 
racter  of  the  poet,  as  he  appeared  at  home,  and  as  none 
but  Ikis  associates  could  know  liim,  for  this  work. 


Mr.  HiLLHousx  was  bom  in  New  Ha:ven,  on 
the  twenty-sixth  of  September,  1789.  The  home 
of  such  parents,  and  the  society  of  the  intelligent 
circle  they  drew  about  them,  (of  which  President 
DwiGHT  was  the  most  distinguished  ornament,) 
was  well  calculated  to  cherish  and  cultivate  his 
peculiar  tastes.  In  boyhood  he  was  remarkable 
for  great  activity  and  excellence  in  all  manly  and 
athletic  sports,  and  for  a  peculiarly  gentlemanly 
deportment.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  entered  Yale 
College,  and  in  1808  he  was  graduated,  with  high 
reputation  as  a  scholar.  From  his  first  junior 
exhibition,  he  had  been  distinguished  for  the  ele- 
gance and  good  taste  of  his  compositions.  Upcm 
taking  his  second  degree,  he  delivered  an  oration 
on  **  The  Education  of  a  Poet,**  so  full  of  beauty, 
that  it  was  long  and  widely  remembered,  and  in- 
duced an  appointment  by  the  Phi  Beta  Kiqypa 
Society,  (not  much  in  the  habit  of  selecting  juve- 
nile writers,)  to  deliver  a  poem  before  them  at 
their  next  anniversary.  It  was  on  this  occasion 
that  he  wrote  "The  Judgment,"  which  was  pro- 
nounced before  that  society  at  the  commencement 
of  1812. 

A  more  difikult  theme,  or  one  requiring  loftier 
powers,  could  not  have  been  selected.  The  re- 
flecting mind  regards  this  subject  in  accordance 
with  some  preconceived  views.  That  Mr.  Hiul- 
Housx  felt  this  difficulty,  is  evident  firom  a  remark 
in  his  pre&oe,  that  in  selecting  this  theme,  <*  he 
exposes  his  work  to  criticism  on  account  of  its 
theology,  as  well  as  its  poetry;  and  they  who 
think  the  former  objectionable,  will  not  easily  be 
pleased  with  the  latter.'*  Other  poets,  too,  had 
essayed  their  powers  in  describing  the  events  of 
the  Last  Day.  The  public  voice,  however,  has 
decided,  that  among  all  the  poems  on  this  great 
subject,  that  of  Mr.  Hillhouse  stands  unequalled. 
His  object  was,  « to  present  such  a  view  of  the 
last  grand  epectacle  as  seemed  the  most  susceptible 
of  poetical  embellishment;"  and  rarely  have  we 
seen  grandeur  of  conception  and  simplicity  of  de- 
sign so  admirably  tmited.  His  representation  of 
the  scene  is  vivid  and  energetic ;  while  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  has  grouped  and  contrasted  the 
countless  array  of  characters  of  every  age,  displays 
the  highest  degree  of  artistic  skill.  Each  character 
he  summons  up  i^pears  before  us,  with  historic 
costume  and  features  &ithfully  preserved,  and  we 
seem'  to  gaze  upon  him  as  a  redity,  and  not  merely 
as  the  bold  imagery  of  the  poet 

"For  all  appear*d 
As  in  their  days  of  earthly  pride ;  the  clank 
Of  steel  announced  the  warrior,  and  the  robe 
Of  Tyrian  lustre  spoke  the  blood  of  kfaigs.'* 

His  description  of  the  last  setting  of  the  sun  in 
the  west,  and  the  dreamer's  farewell  to  the  even- 
ing star,  as  it  was  fading  forever  from  his  sight, 
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wn  paiMigeB  of  beantj  ^Hiich  it  would  be  difficult 
to  fi^  turpaiMd. 

About  this  period  Mr.  Hillhousi  peaied  three 
jean  in  Boston,  preparing  to  engage  in  a  mercan- 
tile fife.  Daring  die  interruption  of  buflineas  which 
took  place  in  consequence  of  the  last  war  with 
England,  he  employed  a  season  of  leisure  passed 
at  home,  in  the  composition  of  several  dravQAtio 
pieces,  of  which  **  Demetria"  and  «f  Percy's  Masque*' 
beet  satisfied  his  own  judgment  When  peace  was 
restored,  he  went  to  New  York,  and  embarked  in 
commerce,  to  which,  though  at  variance  with  his 
tastes,  he  devoted  himself  with  fidelity  and  perse- 
verance. In  1819,  he  visited  Europe,  and  though 
the  months  passed  there  were  a  season  of  great 
anxiety  and  business  occupations,  he  still  found 
time  to  see  much  to  enlarge  his  mind,  and  accu- 
mulated stores  of  thought  for  future  use.  Among 
other  distinguished  literary  men,  from  whom  while 
in  London  he  received  attentions,  was  Zacabt 
Macaulat,  (father  of  tho  Hon.  T.  BAaaiKOTos- 
Macau  LAY,)  who  subsequently  stated  to  some 
American  gentlemen,  that  «he  considered  Mr. 
HiLLHousx  the  most  accomplished  young  man 
with  whom  he  was  acquainted."  It  was  during 
hb  stay  in  England  that  **  Percy's  Masque"  was 
revised  and  published.  The  subject  of  this  drama 
is  the  successful  attempt  of  one  of  the  Percies,  the 
son  of  Shakspeare's  Hotspur,  to  recover  his  an- 
cestral home.  The  era  chosen  is  a  h^py  one  for 
a  poet  He  is  dealing  with  the  events  of  an  age 
where  every  thing  to  us  is  clothed  with  a  roman- 
tic interest,  which  invests  even  the  most  common 
every-day  occurrences  of  life. 

*«They  carved  at  the  bmsI 
With  glovti  of  tieel. 
And  they  drank  the  red  wine  through  the  helmet  barr*d.** 

Of  this  opportunity  he  fully  availed  himself  in 
the  picture  he  has  here  given  us  of  the  days  of 
chivalry.  As  a  mere  work  of  art,  « Percy's 
Masque"  is  one  of  the  most  feultless  in  the  lan- 
guage. If  subjected  to  scrutiny,  it  will  bear  the 
strictest  criticism  by  which  compositions  of  this 
kind  can  be  tried.  We  cannot  detect  the  violation 
of  a  single  rule  which  should  be  observed  in  the 
construction  of  a  tragedy.  When,  therefore,  it 
was  republished  in  this  country,  it  at  once  gave 
its  author  an  elevated  rank  as  a  dramatic  poet 

In  1822,  Mr.  Hillbouss  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  CoBXSLiA,  eldest  daughter  of  Isaac  Law- 
BSKci,  of  New  York.  He  shortly  afVerward 
returned  to  his  native  town,  and  there,  at  hb 
beautiful  place,  called  Sachem*8  Wood,  devoted 
himself  to  the  pursuits  of  a  coimtry  gentleman 
and  practical  agriculturist  His  taste  extended 
also  to  the  arts  with  which  poetry  is  allied;  and 
in  the  embellishment  of  his  residence,  there  was 
exhibited  evidence  of  the  refinement  of  its  aocom- 
plished  occupant  Here,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  months  of  the  winter,  generally  spent  in  New 
York,  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life.  «And 
never,"  remarks  his  firiend,  the  Rever«id  Mr.  Kifp, 
**  has  %  domestic  circle  been  anywhere  gathered, 
uniting  within  itself  more  of  grace,  and  elegance, 
and  intellect  He  who  formed  its  centre  and  its 
11 


charm,  possessed  a  character  combining  most  beau- 
tifully the  high  endowments  of  literary  genius, 
with  all  that  is  winning  and  brilliant  in  social  life. 
They  who  knew  him  best  in  the  sacred  relations 
of  his  own  fireside,  will  never  cease  to  realize,  that 
in  him  their  circle  lost  its  greatest  ornament  All 
who  were  accustomed  to  meet  his  cordial  greeting, 
to  listen  to  his  fervid  and  eloquent  conversation, 
to  be  delighted  with  the  wit  and  vivacity  of  his 
playful  moments;  to  witness  the  grace  and  ele- 
gance of  his  manners,  the  chivalric  spirit,  the 
indomitable  energy  and  high  finish  of  the  whole 
character,  can  tell  how  nobly  he  united  the  com- 
bined attractions  of  the  ppet,  the  scholar,  and  the 
perfect  gentleman.  Never,  indeed,  have  we  met 
with  one  who  could  pour  forth  more  eloquently 
his  treasures,  drawn  from  the  whole  range  of  Eng- 
lish literature,  or  bring  them  to  bear  more  ad- 
mirably upon  the  passing  occurrences  of  the  day. 
Every  syllable,  too,  which  he  uttered,  conveyed 
the  idea  of  a  high-souled  honour,  which  we  asso- 
ciate more  naturally  with  the  days  of  old  romance, 
than  with  these  selfish,  prosaic  times.  His  were 
indeed  *  high  thoughts,  seated  in  a  heart  of  cour^ 
tesy.'" 

«Hadad"  was  written  in  1824,  and  printed  in 
the  following  year.  This  has  generally  been 
esteemed  Hillhousb's  masterpiece.  As  a  sacred 
drama,  it  is  probably  unsurpassed.  The  scene  is  in 
Judea,  in  the  days  of  David ;  and  as  the  agency 
of  evil  spirits  is  introduced,  an  opportunity  is  af- 
forded to  bring  forward  passages  of  strange  sub- 
limity and  wildness.  For  a  work  like  this,  Hill- 
Housx  was  peculiarly  qualified.  A  most  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures  enabled  him  to 
introduce  each  minute  detail  in  perfect  keeping 
with  historical  truth,  while  from  Uio  same  study 
he  seems  also  to  have  imbibed  the  lofly  thoughts, 
and  the  majestic  style  of  the  ancient  Hebrew 
prophets. 

In  1840,  he  collected,  and  published  in  two 
volumes,  the  works  which  at  that  time  he  was 
willing  to  give  to  the  world.  In  addition  to  those 
I  have  already  mentioned,  was  <«  Demetria,"  a 
domestic  tragedy,  now  first  revised  and  prihted, 
after  an  interval  of  twenty-six  years  since  its  first 
composition,  and  several  orations,  dehvered  in  New 
Haven,  on  public  occasions,  or  before  litenary 
societies  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The 
manly  eloquence  of  the  latter,  is  well  calculated 
to  add  the  reputation  of  an  accomplished  ora- 
tor, to  that  which  he  already  enjoyed  as  a  poet 
These  volumes  contain  neariy  all  that  be  left  ua. 
It  is  a  nustake,  however,  to  suppose  that  he  passed 
his  life  merely  as  a  Uterary  man.  The  eariy  part 
of  it  was  spent  in  the  anxieties  of  business,  while, 
through  all  his  days,  literature,  instead  of  being 
his  occupation,  was  merely  the  solace  and  delight 
of  his  leisure  moments. 

About  this  time  his  friends  beheld,  with  anxiety, 
the  symptoms  of  faifing  health.  For  fifteen 
months,  however,  he  lingered  on,  ahemately  cheer- 
ing their  hearts  by  the  prospect  of  recovery,  and 
then  causing  them  again  to  despond,  as  his  weak- 
ness increased.    In  the  fiUl  of  1840,  he  left  home 
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for  thd  laft  time,  to  'vifit  his  friends  in  Boston.  He 
returned,  a{»parently  benefited  by  the  excursion, 
and  no  immediate  danger  was  apprehended  until 
the  beginning  of  the  following  January.  On  the 
second  of  that  month  his  disorder  assumed  an 
alarming  form,  and  the  next  day  was  passed  in 
intense  agony.  On  Monday,  his  pain  was  alle- 
viated ;  yet  his  skilful  medical  attendants  beheld 
in  this  but  the  precursor  of  death ;  and  it  became 
their  duty,  on  the  following  morning,  to  impart 
to  him  the  news  that  his  hours  were  few  and 
numbered. 

**  Of  the  events  of  this  solemn  day,  when  he 
beheld  the  sands  of  life  fast  running  out,  and 
girded  up  his  strength  to  meet  the  King  of  Ter- 
rors," says  the  writer  to  whom  I  have  before  al- 
luded, **l  cannot  speak.  The  loss  is  still  too 
recent  to  allow  us  to  withdraw  the  veil  and 
tell  of  his  dying  hours.  Yet  touching  was  the 
scene,  as  the  warm  affections  of  that  noble  heart 
gathered  in  close  folds  around  those  he  was  about 
to  leave,  or  wandered  back  in  remembrance  to  the 
opening  of  life,  and  the  friends  of  childhood  who 
had  already  gone.  It  was  also  the  Christian's 
death.  The  mind  which  had  conceived  so  vividly 
the  scenes  of  the  judgment,  must  often  have 
looked  forward  to  that  hour,  which  he  now  could 
meet  in  an  humble,  trusting  faith.  And  thus  the 
day  wore  on,  until,  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evo- 
ning,  without  a  struggle,  he  fell  asleep." 

As  a  poet,  he  possessed  qualities  seldom  found 
united:  a  masculine  strength  of  mind,  and  a 
most  delicate  perception  of  the  beautiful.  With 
an  imagination  of  the  loftiest  order — ^with  « the 
vision  and  the  faculty  divine"  in  its  fullest  exer- 
cise, the  wanderings  of  his  fimcy  were  chastened 
and  controlled  by  exquisite  taste.    The  grand 


characteristic  of  his  writings  is  tiieir  classical 
beauty.  Every  passage  is  polished  to  the  utmost, 
yet  there  is  no  exuberance,  no  sacrifice  to  false 
and  meretricious  taste.  He  threw  aside  the  gaudy 
and  affected  brilliancy  with  which  too  many  set 
forth  their  poems,  and  left  his  to  stand,  like  the 
doric  column,  charming  by  its  simplicity.  Writing 
not  for  present  popularity,  or  to  catch  the  sense- 
less applause  of  the  multitude,  he  was  willing  to 
commit  his  works — as  Lord  Bacon  did  his  memo- 
ry— «*  to  the  next  ages."  And  the  result  is  proving 
how  wise  were  his  calculations.  The  <<  fit  audi- 
ence," which  at  first  hailed  his  poems  with  plea- 
sure, from  realizing  their  worth,  has  been  steadily 
increasing.  The  scholar  studies  them  as  the  pro- 
ductions of  a  kindred  spirit,  which  had  drunk 
deeply  at  the  fountains  of  ancient  lore,  until  it 
had  itself  been  moulded  into  the  same  form  of 
stem  and  antique  beauty,  which  marked  the  old 
Athenian  dramatists.  The  intellectual  and  the 
gifted  claim  him  as  one  of  their  own  sacred  bro- 
therhood ;  and  all  who  have  a  sympathy  with 
genius,  and  are  anxious  to  hold  communion  with 
it  as  they  travel  on  the  worn  and  beaten  path  of 
life,  turn  with  ever  renewed  delight  to  his  pages. 
They  see  the  evidences  of  one,  who  wrote  not  be- 
cause he  must  write,  but  because  he  possessed  a 
mind  crowded  and  glowing  with  images  of  beauty, 
and  therefore,  in  the  language  of  poetry,  he  poured 
forth  its  hoarded  treasures.  Much  as  we  must 
lament  the  withdrawal  of  that  bright  mind,  at  an 
age  when  it  had  just  ripened  into  the  maturity  of 
its  power,  and  when  it  seemed  ready  for  greater 
efforts  than  it  yet  had  made,  we  rejoice  that 
the  event  did  not  happen  until  a  permanent 
rank  had  been  gained  among  the  noblest  of  our 
poets. 


^^^^.»^^»MVM»«»*»^<M^^M>^ 


THE  JUDGMENT. 


Tbs  rites  were  past  of  that  auspicious  day 
When  white-robed  altars  wreath'd  with  living  green 
Adorn  the  temples ;— when  unnumber'd  tongues 
Repeat  the  glorious  anthem  sung  to  harps 
Of  angels  while  the  star  o'er  Bethlehem  stood ; — 
When  grateful  hearts  bow  low,  and  deeper  joy 
Breathes  in  the  Christian  than  the  angel  song, 
On  the  great  birthday  of  our  Priest  and  King. 
That  night,  while  musing  on  his  wondrous  life. 
Precepts,  and  promises  to  be  fulfill'd, 
A  trance-like  sleep  fell  on  me,  and  a  dream 
Of  dreadful  character  appall'd  my  soul. 
Wild  was  the  pageant : — hce  to  face  with  kings, 
Heroes,  and  sages  of  old  note,  I  stood ; 
Patriarchs,  and  prophets,  and  aposties  saw. 
And  venerable  forms,  ere  round  the  globe 
Shoreless  and  waste  a  weltering  fiood  was  roll'd. 
With  angels,  compassing  the  radiant  throne 
Of  Mart's  Son,  anew  descended,  crown'd 
With  glory  terrible,  to  judge  the  world. 


Methonght  I  joumey'd  o'er  a  boundless  plain, 
Unbroke  by  vale  or  hill,  on  all  sides  stretch'd, 
Like  circling  ocean,  to  the  low-brow'd  sky; 
Save  in  the  midst  a  verdant  mount,  whose  sides 
Flowers  of  all  hues  and  fragrant  breath  adom'd. 
Lightiy  I  trod,  as  on  some  joyous  quest, 
BeneiUh  the  azure  vault  and  early  sun ; 
But  while  my  pleased  eyes  ranged  the  circuit  green. 
New  light  shone  round ;  a  murmur  came,  confused. 
Like  many  voices  and  the  rush  of  wings. 
Upward  T  gazed,  and,  'mid  t^e  glittering  skies, 
Begirt  by  flying  myriads,  saw  a  throne 
Whose  thousand  splendours  blazed  upon  the  eartii 
Refulgent  as  another  sun.     Through  clouds 
They  came,  and  viqx>urs  colour'd  by  Aurora, 
Mingling  in  swell  sublime,  voices,  and  harps. 
And  sounding  wings,  and  hallelujahs  sweet 
Sudden,  a  seraph  that  before  them  fiew. 
Pausing  upon  his  wide-unfolded  plumes. 
Put  to  his  mouth  the  likeness  of  a  trump. 
And  toward  the  four  winds  four  times  fiercely 

breathed. 
Doubling  along  the  arch,  the  mighty  peal 
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To  hMTen  reiomided ;  hell  retain*!  a  groan, 
And  shuddering  earth  a  moment  reel  d,  confounded, 
From  her  fixed  pathway  as  the  stag[^ring  ship, 
8tann'd  by  some  mountain  billow,  reels.  The  isles, 
With  heaving  ocean,  rock'd :  the  mountains  shook 
Their  ancient  coronets :  the  avalanche 
Thunder'd :  silence  succeeded  through  the  nations. 
Earth  never  listen*d  to  a  sound  like  this. 
It  struck  the  general  pulse  of  nature  still. 
And  broke,  forever,  the  dull  sleep  of  death. 


Now,  o*er  the  mount  the  radiant  legions  hung, 
Like  plumy  travellers  from  climes  remote 
On  some  sequestered  isle  about  to  stoop. 
Gently  its  floweiy  head  received  the  tturone ; 
Cherubs  and  ser^hs,  by  ten  thousands,  round 
Skirting  it  &r  and  wide,  like  a  bright  sea. 
Fair  forms  and  faces,  crowns,  and  coronets. 
And  glistering  wings  furled  white  and  numberless. 
About  Uieir  Loan  were  those  seven  glorious  spirits 
Who  in  the  Alxiohtt's  presence  stand.    Four 

lean'd 
On  golden  wands,  with  folded  wings,  and  eyes 
FixM  on  the  throne :  one  bore  the  dreadful  books. 
The  arbiters  of  life :  another  waved 
The  blazing  ensign  terrible,  of  yore. 
To  rebel  angels  in  the  wars  of  heaven : 
What  seem'd  a  trump  the  other  spirit  grasp'd. 
Of  wondrous  size,  wreathed  multiform  and  strange. 
Illustrious  stood  the  seven,  above  the  rest 
Towering,  like  a  constellation  glowing. 
What  time  the  sphere-instructed  huntsman,  taught 
By  Atlas,  his  star-studded  belt  displays 
Aloft,  bright-glittering,  in  the  winter  aky. 


Then  on  the  mount,  amidst  these  glorious  shapes, 
Who  reverent  stood,  with  looks  of  sacred  awe, 
I  saw  Emxanusl  seated  on  his  throne. 
His  robe,  methought,  was  whiter  than  the  light ; 
Upon  his  breast  the  heavenly  Urim  glow'd 
Bright  as  the  sun,  and  round  such  lightnings  flash*d. 
No  eye  could  meet  the  mystic  symbol's  blaze. 
Irradiant  the  eternal  sceptre  shone 
Which  wont  to  glitter  in  his  Father's  hand : 
Resplendent  in  his  face  the  Godhead  beam'd. 
Justice  and  mercy,  majesty  and  grace, 
Divinely  mingling.     Celestial  glories  play'd 
Around  with  beamy  lustre ;  from  his  eye 
Dominion  look'd ;  upon  his  brow  was  stamp'd 
Creative  power.     Yet  over  all  the  touch 
Of  gracious  pity  dwelt,  which,  erst,  amidst 
Dissolving  nature's  anguish,  breathed  a  prayer 
For  guilty  man.    Redundant  down  his  neck 
His  locks  roll'd  graceful,  as  they  waved,  of  old. 
Upon  the  mournful  breeze  of  Calvary. 


His  throne  of  heavenly  substance  seem'd  com- 
posed. 
Whose  peariy  essence,  like  the  eastern  shell. 
Or  changeful  opal,  shed  a  silvery  light 
Clear  as  the  moon  it  look'd  through  ambient  clouds 
Of  snowy  lustre,  waving  round  its  base. 


That,  like  a  zodiac,  thick  with  emblems  set, 
Flash'd  wondrous  beams,  of  unknown  character. 
From  many  a  burning  stone  of  lustre  rare, 
Stain'd  like  the  bow  whose  mingling  splendour 

stream'd 
Confusion  bright  upon  the  dazzled  eye. 
Above  him  himg  a  canopy  whose  skirts 
The  mount  o'crshadow'd  like  an  evcninfj  cloud.' 
Clouds  were  his  curtains :  not  like  their  dim  types 
Of  blue  and  purple  round  the  tabernacle, 
That  waving  vision  of  the  lonely  wild, 
By  pious  Israel  wrought  with  cherubim ; 
Veiling  the  mysteries  of  old  renown. 
Table,  and  altar,  arft,  and  mercy-seat, 
Where,  'twixt  the  shadow  of  dierubic  wings. 
In  lustre  visible  Jebotah  shone. 


In  honour  chief,  upon  the  Loan's  right  hand 
His  station  Micbasl  held :  the  dreadful  sword 
That  from  a  starry  baldric  hung,  proclaim'd 
The  Hierarch.    Terrible,  on  his  brow 
Blazed  the  archangel  crown,  and  from  his  eye 
Thick  sparkles  flash'd.    Like  regal  banners,  waved 
Back  from  his  giant  shoulders  his  broad  vans, 
Bedropt  with  gold,  and,  turning  to  the  sun. 
Shone  gorgeous  as  the  multitudinous  stars. 
Or  some  illumined  city  seen  by  night, 
When  her  wide  streets  pour  noon,  and,  echoing 

through 
Her  thronging  thousands,  mirth  and  music  ring. 

Opposed  to  him,  I  saw  an  angel  stand 
In  sable  vesture,  with  the  Books  of  Life. 
Bhick  was  his  mantle,  and  his  changeful  wings 
Gloss'd  like  the  raven's;  thoughtful  seem'd  his 

mien, 
Sedate  and  calm,  and  deep  upon  his  brow 
Had  Meditation  set  her  seal ;  his  eyes 
Look'd  things  unearthly,  thoughts  unutterable. 
Or  utter'd  only  with  an  angel's  tongue. 
Renown'd  was  he  among  the  seraphim 
For  depth  of  prescience,  and  sublimest  lore ; 
Skill'd  in  the  mysteries  of  the  Etsrwal, 
Profoundly  versed  in  those  old  records  where, 
From  everlasting  ages,  live  God's  deeds ; 
He  knew  the  hour  when  yonder  shining  worids, 
That  roll  around  us,  into  being  sprang ; 
Their  system,  laws,  connexion ;  all  he  knew 
But  the  dread  moment  when  they  cease  to  be. 
None  judged  like  him  the  ways  of  God  to  man. 
Or  so  had  ponder'd ;  his  excursive  thoughts 
Had  visited  the  depths  of  night  and  chaos, 
Gathering  the  treasures  of  the  hoary  deep. 


Like  ocean  billows  seem'd,  ere  this,  the  plain. 
Confusedly  heaving  with  a  sumless  host 
From  earth's  and  time's  remotest  bounds :  a  roar 
Went  up  before  the  multitude,  whose  course 
The  unfiirl'd  banner  guided,  and  the  bow. 
Zone  of  the  universe,  athwart  the  zenith 
Sweeping  its  arch.    In  one  vast  conflux  roU'd, 
Wave  following  wave,  were  men  of  every  ago. 
Nation,  and  tongue ;  all  heard  the  warning  blast, 
And,  led  by  wondrous  impulse,  hither  came. 
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Mingled  in  wild  confcunon,  now,  thoM  met 
In  distant  ages  bom.    Ghray  forms,  that  lived 
When  Time  himself  was  joung,  whose  temples 

shook 
The  hoary  honours  of  a  thousand  years, 
Stood  side  by  side  with  Roman  consuls : — ^here. 
Mid  prophets  old,  and  heaven-inspired  bards. 
Were  Crrecian  heroes  aeen : — there,  from  a  crowd 
Of  reverend    patriarchs,    tower'd    the    nodding 

plumes, 
Tiars,  and  helms,  and  sparkling  diadems 
Of  Persia's,  Egypt's,  or  Assyria's  kings ; 
Clad  as  when  forth  the  hundred  gates  of  Thebes 
On  sounding  cars  her  hundred  princes  rush'd ; 
Or,  when,  at  night,  from  off  the  terrace  top 
Of  his  aerial  garden,  touched  to  soothe 
The  troubled  monarch,  came  the  solemn  chime 
Of  sackbut,  psaltery,  and  harp,  adown 
The  Euphrates,  floating  in  the  moonlight  wide 
O'er  sleeping  Babylon.    For  all  appear'd 
As  in  their  days  c^  earthly  pride ;  the  clank 
Of  steel  announced  the  warrior,  and  the  robe 
Of  Tyrian  lustre  spoke  the  blood  of  kings. 
Though  on  the  angels  while  I  gaied,  their  names 
Appeared  not,  yet  amongst  the  mortal  throng 
(Capricious  power  of  dreams !)  fiuniliar  seem'd 
Each  countenance,  and  every  name  well  known. 


Nearest  the  mount,  of  that  mix'd  phalanx  first, 
Our  general  parent  stood :  not  as  he  look'd 
Wandering,  at  eve,  amid  the  shady  bowers 
And  odorous  groves  of  that  delicious  garden. 
Or  flowery  banks  of  some  soft>rolhng  stream, 
Pausing  to  list  its  lulling  murmur,  hand 
In  hand  vrith  peerless  Evs,  the  rose  too  sweet, 
Fatal  to  Paradise.     Fled  from  his  cheek 
The  bloom  of  Eden ;  his  hyacinthine  locks 
Were  changed  to  gray;  with  years  and  sorrows 

bow'd 
He  seem'd,  but  through  his  ruined  form  still  shone 
The  majesty  of  his  Creator :  round 
Upon  his  sons  a  grieved  and  pitying  look 
He  cast,  and  in  his  vesture  hid  1^  lace. 


Close  at  his  side  appear'd  a  martial  form, 
Of  port  majestic,  clad  in  massive  arms, 
Cowering  above  whose  helm  with  outspread  wings 
The  Roman  eagle  flew;  around  its  brim 
Was  charactered  the  name  at  which  earth's  queen 
Bow'd  frt>m  her  seven-fold  throne  and  owned  her 

lord. 
In  his  dilated  oye  amazement  stood ; 
Terror,  surprise,  and  blank  astonishment 
Blanch'd  his  firm  cheek,  as  when,  of  old,  close 

he'mm'd 
Within  the  capitol,  amidst  the  crowd 
Of  traitors,  fearless  else,  he  caught  the  gleam 
Of  Brutus*  steeL    Daunted,  yet  on  the  pomp 
Of  towering  seraphim,  their  wings,  their  crowns. 
Their  dazzling  faces,  and  upon  the  Lomn 
He  fix'd  a  steadfiwt  look  of  anxious  note. 
Like  that  Phabsalia's  hurtling  squadrons  drew 
When  all  his  fortunes  hung  upon  the  hour. 


Near  him,  for  wisdom  famous  through  the  east, 
Abbabax  rested  on  his  stafi";  in  guise 
A  Chaldee  shepherd,  simple  in  his  raiment 
As  when  at  Mamre  in  his  tent  he  sat, 
The  host  of  angels.    Snow-white  were  his  locks 
And  silvery  beard,  that  to  his  girdle  roll'd. 
Fondly  his  meek  eye  dwelt  upon  his  Lord, 
Like  one,  that,  afr^  long  and  troubled  dreams, 
A  night  of  sorrows,  dreary,  wild,  and  sad. 
Beholds,  at  last,  the  dawn  of  promised  joys. 

With  kindred  looks  his  great  descen<knt  gazed. 
Not  in  the  poor  array  of  shepherds  he. 
Nor  in  the  many-coloured  coat,  fond  gift 
Of  doating  age,  and  cause  of  direful  hate ; 
But,  stately,  as  his  native  palm,  his  form 
Was,  like  Egyptian  princes',  proudly  deck'd 
In  tissued  purple  sweeping  to  the  ground. 
Plumes  from  the  desert  waved  above  his  head. 
And  down  his  breast  the  golden  collar  hung, 
Bestow'd  by  Pharaoh,  when  through  Egypt  word 
Went  forth  to  bow  the  knee  as  to  her  king.  . 
Graced  thus,  his  chariot  with  impetuous  wheels 
Bore  him  toward  Goshen,  where  the  frdnting  heart 
Of  IsBABL  waited  for  his  long-lost  son, 
The  son  of  Rachel.    Ah !  had  she  survived 
To  see  him  in  his  glory ! — As  he  rode, 
His  boyhood,  and  his  mother's  tent,  arose, 
Link'd  with  a  thousand  recollections  dear, 
And  Josxfh's  heart  was  in  the  tomb  by  £|^iratfa. 


At  hand,  a  group  of  sages  marii'd  the  scene. 
Plato  and  Sogbatbs  together  stood, 
With  him  who  measured  by  their  shades  those  jnles 
Gigantic,  'mid  the  desert  seen,  at  eve. 
By  toiling  caravans  for  Memphis  bound, 
Peering  like  specks  above  the  horizon's  verge. 
Whose  huge  foundations  vanish  in  the  mist 
Of  earliest  time.    Transfix'd  they  seem'd  with 

wonder, 
Awe^struck.— amazement  rapt  their  inmost  souls. 
Such  glance  of  deep  inquiry  and  suspense 
They  threw  around,  as,  in  untutor'd  ages. 
Astronomers  upon  some  dark  eclipse. 
Close  counselling  amidst  the  dubious  light 
If  it  portended  Nature's  death,  or  spoke 
A  change  in  heaven.     What  thought  they,  then, 

of  aU 
Their  idle  dreams,  their  proud  philosophy, 
When  on  their  wilder'd  souls  redemption,  Christ, 
And  the  A  lxiohtt  broke  ?    But,  though  they  err'd 
When  all  was  dark,  they  reason'd  for  the  truth. 
They  sought  in  earth,  in  ocean,  and  the  stars, 
Their  maker,  arguing  from  his  works  toward  God  ; 
And  from  his  word  had  not  less  nobly  argued, 
Had  they  beheld  the  gospel  sending  forth 
Its  pure  efiulgence  o'er  the  farthest  sea. 
Lighting  the  idol  mountain-tops,  and  gilding 
The  banners  of  salvation  there.    These  men 
Ne'er  slighted  a  Rbd<B)ibr  ;  of  his  name 
They  never  heard.    Perchance  their  late-found 

harps. 
Mixing  with  angel  symphonies,  may  sound 
In  strains  more  nptmwu  things  to  them  so  new. 
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Nemrer  the  mount  stood  Mosis ;  in  hb  hand 
The  rod  which  blasted  with  strange  plagues  the 

realm 
Of  Misraim,  and  from  its  time-worn  channels 
Uptum'd  the  Arabian  sea.    Fair  wa^  his  broad. 
High  front,  and  forth  from  his  soul-pierdng  e je 
Did  legislation  took ;  which  full  he  fix'd 
Upon  the  blazing  panoply,  undazzled. 
No  terrors  had  the  scene  for  him  who,  oft. 
Upon  the  thunder-shaken  hill-top,  veil'd 
With  smoke  and  lightnings,  with  Jshotab  talk'd. 
And  from  his  fiery  hand  received  the  law. 
Beyond  the  Jewish  ruler,  banded  dose, 
A  company  full  glorious,  I  saw 
llie  twelve  apostles  stand.    O,  with  what  looks 
Of  ravishment  and  joy,  what  rapturous  tears, 
What  hearts  of  ecstasy,  they  gazed  again 
On  their  beloved  Master !  what  a  tide 
Of  overwhelming  thoughts  pressed  to  their  souls, 
When  now,  as  he  so  frequent  promised,  throned. 
And  circled  by  the  hosts  of  heaven,  they  traced 
The  well-known  lineaments  of  him  who  shared 
Their  wants  and  sufferings  here !   Full  many  a  day 
Of  fasting  spent  with  him,  and  night  of  prayer, 
Rush'd  on  their  swelling  hearts.    Before  the  rest, 
Close  to  the  angelic  spears,  had  Peter  urged, 
Tears  in  his  eye,  love  throbbing  at  his  breast. 
As  if  to  touch  his  vesture,  or  to  catch 
The  murmur  of  his  voice.     On  him  and  them 
Jesus  beamed  down  benignant  looks  of  love. 


How  diverse  from  the  firont  sublime  of  Paul, 
Or  pale  and  placid  dignity  of  him 
Who  in  the  lonely  Isle  saw  heaven  unveil*d. 
Was  his  who  in  twelve  summers  won  a  world ! 
Not  such  his  countenance  nor  garb,  as  when 
He  foremost  breasted  the  broad  Granicus, 
Dark-rushing  through  its  steeps  from  lonely  Ida, 
His  double-tufted  plume  conspicuous  mark 
Of  every  arrow;  cheering  his  bold  steed 
Through  pikes,  and  spears,  and  threatening  axes,  up 
The  slippery  bank  through  all  their  chivalry, 
Princes  and  satraps  link'd  for  Crmus'* throne, 
With  cuirass  pieced,  cleft  helm,  and  planMle« 

head, 
To  youthful  conquest :  or,  when,  panic-struck, 
Darius  from  his  plunging  chariot  sprang, 
Away  the  bow  and  mantle  cast,  and  fled. 
His  robe,  all  splendid  fhnn  the  silk-worm's  loom. 
Floated  effeminate,  and  from  his  neck 
Hung  chains  of  gold,  and  gems  from  eastern  mines. 
Bedight  with  many-colour'd  plumage,  flamed 
His  proud  tiara,  plumage  which  had  spread 
Its  glittering  dyes  of  scarlet,  green,  and  gold, 
To  evening  suns  by  Indus'  stream :  around 
Twined  careless,  glow'd  the  vrhite  and  purple  band. 
The  imperial,  sacred  badge  of  Persia's  kings. 
Thus  his  triumphal  car  in  Babylon 
Display'd  him,  drawn  by  snow-white  elephants. 
Whose  feet  crush'd  odours  from  the  flowery  wreaths 
Boy-Cupids  scatter'd,  while  soft  music  breathed 
And  incense  fumed  around.     But  dire  his  hue, 
Bloated  and  bacchanal  as  on  tiie  night 


When  old  PersepoUs  was  wrapp'd  in  flame ! 
Fear  over  all  had  flung  a  livid  tinge. 
A  deeper  awe  subdued  him  than  amazed 
Parksitio  and  the  rest,  when  they  beheld 
The  white-stoled  Levites  from  Jerusalem, 
Thrown  open  as  on  some  high  fiestival. 
With  hymns  and  solemn  pomp,  come  down  the  hill 
To  meet  the  incensed  king,  and  wondering  saw. 
As  on  the  pontifTs  awful  form  he  gazed, 
Glistering  in  purple  with  his  mystic  gems, 
Jote's  vaunted  son,  at  Jadbua's  foot,  adore. 


Turn,  now,  where  stood  the  spotless  Virgin : 

sweet    ' 
Her  azure  eye,  and  fiur  her  golden  ringlets ; 
But  diangefol  as  the  hues  of  in&ncy 
Her  face.    As  on  her  son,  her  God,  she  gazed, 
Fix'd  was  her  look,— earnest,  and  breathless; — 

now, 
Suffused  her  glowing  cheek;  new,  changed  to 

pale;— 
First,  round  her  lip  a  smile  celestial  play'd. 
Then,  &st,  fast  rain'd  the  tears^ — Who  can  in- 

teiprett — 
Perh^M  some  thought  maternal  cross'd  her  heart, 
That  mused  on  days  long  past,  when  on  her  breast 
He  helpless  lay,  and  of  his  infant  smile ; 
Or,  on  those  nights  of  terror,  when,  from  worse 
Tlnn  wolves,  she  hasted  wiUi  her  babe  to  Egypt 


Girt  by  a  crowd  of  monarchs,  of  whose  fiune 
Scarce  a  memorial  lives,  who  fought  and  reign'd 
While  the  lustoric  lamp  shed  Simmering  light, 
Above  the  rest  one  regal  port  aspired, 
Crown'd  like  Assyria's  princes ;  not  a  crest 
O'ertopp'd  him,  save  the  giant  seraphim. 
His  countenance,  more  pierdng  than  the  beam 
Of  the  sun-gazing  eagle,  earthward  bent 
Its  haught,  fierce  majesty,  tempered  with  awe. 
Seven  years  with  brutish  heids  had  quell'd  his 

pride. 
And  taught  him  there 's  a  mightier  king  in  heaven. 
His  powerful  arm  founded  old  Babylon, 
Whose  bulwarics  like  the  eternal  mountains  heaved 
Their  adamantine  heads;  whose  brazen  gates 
Beleaguering  nations  foil'd,  and  bolts  of  war. 
Unshaken,  unanswer'd  as  the  pelting  haiU 
House  of  the'kingdom !  glorious  Babylon ! 
Earth's  marvel,  and  of  unborn  time  the  theme ! 
Say  where  thou  stood'st :— K)r,  can  the  fisherman 
Plying  his  task  on  the  Euphrates,  now, 
A  silent,  silver,  unpolluted  tide, 
Point  to  thy  grave,  and  answer  1     From  a  sash 
O'er  his  broad  shoulder  hung  the  ponderous  sword. 
Fatal  as  sulphurous  fires  to  Nineveh, 
That  levelled  vrith  her  waves  the  walls  of  Tyrus, 
Queen  of  the  sea;  to  its  foundations  shook 
Jerusalem,  and  reap'd  the  fieMs  of  Egypt 

XVI. 

Endless  the  task  to  name  the  multitudes 
From  every  land,  from  isles  remote,  in  seas 
Which  no  adventurous  mariner  has  sail'd : — 
H 
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From  dcsertpgiidled  dtiea,  of  whose  pomp 
Some  solitary  wanderer,  by  the  stars 
Conducted  o'er  the  burning  wilderness, 
Has  told  a  doubted  tale :  as  Europe's  sons 
Describing  Mexic*,  and,  in  fair  Peru, 
The  gorgeous  Temple  of  the  Sun,  its  priests, 
lU  virgin,  and  its  fire,  forever  bright, 
Were  fablers  deem'd,  and,  for  belief;  met  scorn. 
Around  while  gazing  thus,  &r  in  the  sky 
Appear'd  what  look'd,  at  first,  a  moving  star ; 
But,  onward,  wheeling  through  the  clouds  it  came, 
With  brightening  splendour  and  increasing  size, 
Till  within  ken  a  fiery  chariot  rush'd, 
By  flaming  horses  drawn,  whose  heads  shot  forth 
A  twisted,  horn-like  beam.     O'er  its  fierce  wheels 
Two  shining  forms  alighted  on  the  mount, 
0/  mortal  birth,  but  deathless  mpt  to  heaven. 
Adown  their  breasts  their  loose  beards  floated,  white 
As  mist  by  moonbeams  silver'd ;  fair  they  seem'd. 
And  bright  as  angels ;  fellowship  with  heaven 
Their  mortal  grossnsss  so  had  purified. 
Lucent  their  mantles ;  other  than  the  se^r 
By  Jordan  caught ;  and  in  the  prophet's  face 
A  mystic  lustre,  like  the  Urim's,  gleamed. 

XTIt. 

Now  for  the  dread  tribunal  all  prepared: 
Before  the  throne  the  angel  with  the  books 
Ascending  kneel'd,  and,  crossing  on  his  breast 
His  sable  pinions,  there  the  volumes  spread. 
A  second  summons  echoed  from  the  trump, 
Thrice  sounded,  when  the  mighty  work  began. 
Waved  onward  by  a  seraph's  wand,  the  sea 
Of  palpitating  bosoms  toward  the  mount 
In  silence  roll'd.    No  sooner  had  the  first 
Pale  tremblers  its  mysterioos  circle  touched 
Than,  instantaneous,  swift  as  &ncy's  flash, 
As  lightning  darting  firom  the  summer  cloud. 
Its  past  existence  rose  before  the  soul. 
With  all  iU  deeds,  with  all  its  secret  store 
Of  embryo  works,  and  dark  imaginings. 
Amidst  ^e  chaos,  thoughts  as  numberless 
As  whirling  leaves  when  autumn  strips  the  woods, 
Light  and  disjointed  as  the  sibyl's,  thoughts 
Scattered  upon  the  waste  of  long,  dim  years, 
Pass'd  in  a  moment  through  the  quicken'd  souL 
Not  with  the  glozing  eye  of  earth  beheld ; 
They  saw  as  with  the  glance  of  Deity. 
Conscience,  stem  arbiter  in  every  broi^ 
Decided.    Self-acquitted  or  condemned. 
Through  two  broad,  glittering  avenues  of  spears 
They  cross'd  the  angelic  squadrons,  right,  or  left 
The  judgment-seat;  by  power  supernal  led 
To  their  allotted  stations  on  the  plain. 
As  onward,  onward,  numberless,  they  came. 
And  touch'd,  appall'd,  the  verge  of  destiny. 
The  heavenly  spirits  inly  sympathized ; — 
When  youthful  saints,  or  martyrs  scarr'd  and  white. 
With  streaming  faces,  hands  ecstatic  dasp'd. 
Sprang  to  the  right,  celestial  beaming  smiles 
A  ravishing  beauty  to  their  radiance  gave ; 
But  downcast  looks  of  pity  chill'd  the  left 
What  clench'd  hands,  and  frenzied  steps  were  there ! 
Yet,  on  my  shuddering  soul,  the  stifled  groan, 
Wrung  from  some  proud  blasphemer,  as  he  miAi'd, 


Constrain'd  by  consdenoe,  down  the  path  of  detlfay 
Knells  horrible^ — On  all  the  hurrying  throng 
The  unerring  pen  stamp'd,  as  they  pass'd,  their  ftte. 
Thus,  in  a  day,  amazing  thought !  were  judged 
The  millions,  since  from  the  Alxightt's  hand, 
Launch'd  on  her  coarse,  earth  roll'd  rejoicing. 

Whose 
The  doom  to  penal  fires,  and  whose  to  joy. 
From  man's  presumption  mists  and  darkness  veiL 
So  pass'd  the  day;  divided  stood  the  world. 
An  awful  lide  of  separation  drawn. 
And  from  his  laboura  the  Mkssiah  ceased. 


By  this,  the  sun  his  westering  car  drove  low ; 
Round  his  broad  wheel  full  many  a  lucid  doud 
Floated,  like  happy  isles,  in  seas  of  gold : 
Along  ihe  horizon  castled  shapes  were  pOed, 
Turrets  and  towers,  whose  fronts  embattled  gteam'd 
With  yellow  light :  smit  by  the  slanting  ray, 
A  ru^dy  beam  the  canopy  reflected ; 
With  deeper  light  the  ruby  blush'd;  and  thick 
Upon  tiie  seraphs'  wings  ihe  glowing  spots 
Seem'd  drops  of  fire.    Uncoiling  firom  its  staff 
With  &inter  wave,  the  gorgeous  ensign  hung, 
Or,  swelling  with  the  swelling  breeze,  by  fits^ 
Cast  off  upon  the  dewy  air  huge  flakes 
Of  golden  lustre.     Over  all  the  hill, 
The  heavenly  legions,  the  assembled  world. 
Evening  her  crimson  tint  forever  drew. 


But  while  at  gaie,  in  solemn  silence,  men 
And  angeb  stood,  and  many  a  quaking  heart 
With  expectation  throbb'd ;  about  the  throne 
And  glittering  hUl-top  slowly  wreathed  die  doads, 
Erewhile  like  curtains  for  adornment  hong* 
Involving  Shiloh  and  the  seraphim 
Beneath  a  snowy  tent    The  bands  around. 
Eyeing  the  gon&lon  that  through  the  smoke 
Towered  into  air,  resembled  hosts  who  watch 
The  king's  pavilion  where,  ere  battle  hour, 
A  council  sits.     What  their  considt  might  be. 
Those  seven  dread  spirits  and  their  Loan,  I  mused, 
I  marveU'd.    Was  it  grace  and  peace  1— or  death  ? 
Was  it  of  man  ? — TM  pity  for  the  lost 
His  gentle  nature  wring,  who  knew,  who  felt 
How  fnil  is  this  poor  tenement  of  day  t* — 
Arose  there  from  the  misty  tabernacle 
A  cry  like  that  upon  Gethsemane  1 — 
What  pass'd  in  Jbsus'  bosom  none  may  know, 
But  close  the  cloudy  dome  invested  him ; 
And,,  weary  with  conjecture,  round  I  gazed 
Where,  in  the  purple  west  no  more  to  dawn. 
Faded  the  glories  of  the  dying  day. 
Mild  twinkling  through  a  crimson-skirted  doud, 
The  solitaiy  star  of  evening  shone. 
While  gazing  wistful  on  that  peerless  light 
Thereafter  to  be  seen  no  more,  (as,  oft 
In  dreams  strange  images  will  mix,^  sad  thoughts 
Pass'd  o'er  my  soul.  Sorrowing,  I  cned, «  Farewell, 
Pale,  beauteous  planet  that  diei^yest  so  soft 

*  For  we  have  not  an  bif  h  prlas t  wUeh  eaaaot  bo 
tourbed  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities.— Hbb.  iv.  15. 
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Amid  yon  Rowing  itieik  thy  tnniieiit  beam, 
A  long,  a  last  &r^ell !     Seasons  have  changed, 
Ages  and  empires  roU'd,  like  smoke,  away, 
But  tfaou,  unalter'd,  beamest  as  silver  fair 
As  on  thy  birthnight !     Bright  and  watchful  eyes. 
From  pahces  and  bowers,  have  haii*d  thy  gem 
With  secret  transport!     Natal  star  of  love. 
And  souls  that  love  the  shadowy  hour  of  fkncy, 
How  much  I  owe  thee,  how  I  bless  thy  ray ! 
How  oft  thy  rising  o'er  the  hamlet  green, 
Signal  of  rest,  and  social  converse  sweet, 
Beneath  some  patriarchal  tree,  has  cheered 
The  peasant's  heart,  and  drawn  his  bemson ! 
Pride  of  the  west !  beneath  thy  placid  light 
The  tender  tale  shall  never  more  be  told, 
^  Man's  soul  shall  never  wake  to  joy  again : 
'  Thou  sett'st  forever,— lovely  orb,  farewell !" 


Low  warblings,  now,  and  solitary  harps 
Were  heard  among  the  angeU^touch'd  and  toned 
As  to  an  evening  hymn,  preluding  soft 
To  cherub  voices ;  louder  as  they  sweli'd. 
Deep  strings  stryck  in,  and  hoarser  instruments, 
Mix'd  with  clear,  silver  sounds,  till  concord  rose 
FuH  as  the  harmony  of  winds  to  heaven ; 
Tet  sweet  as  nature's  springtide  melodies 
To  some  worn  pilgrim,  first  with  glistening  eyes 
Greeting  his  native  valley,  whence  the  sounds 
Of  rural  gladness,  herds,  and  bleating  flocks. 
The  chirp  of  birds,  blithe  roices,  lowing  kine, 
The  dash  of  waters,  reed,  or  rustic  pipe, 
Blent  with  the  dulcet,  distance-mellow'd  bell, 
Come,  Mke  the  echo  of  his  early  joys. 
In  every  pause,  fh>m  spirits  in  mid  air, 
Raspoflsive  still  were  golden  viols  heard. 
And  hewenly  sjrmphonies  stole  fointly  down. 


Calm,  deep,  and  silent  was  the  tide  of  joy 
That  Toird  o'er  all  the  blessed ;  visions  of  bliss,  ^ 
Rapture  too  mighty,  sweli'd  their  hearts  to  bursting ; 
Prelude  to  heaven  it  seem'd,  and  in  their  sight 
Celestial  glories  swam.     How  fared,  alas ! 
That  other  band?     Sweet  to  their  troubled  minds 
TIm  solemn  scene ;  ah !  doubly  sweet  the  brecM 
Refreshing,  and  the  purple  light  to  eyes 
But  newly  oped  from  that  benumbing  sleep 
Whose  dark  and  drear  abode  no  cheering  dream, 
No  bright-hued  Tision  ever  enters,  souls 
For  ages  pent,  perhaps,  in  some  dim  worid 
Where  guilty  spectres  stalk  the  twilight  gloom. 
For,  like  the  spirit's  last  seraphic  smile. 
The  earth,  anticipating  now  her  tomb. 
To  rise,  perhaps,  as  heaven  magnificent, 
Appear'd  Hesperian :  gales  of  gentlest  wing 
Came  fragrance-laden,  and  such  odours  shed 
As  Yemen  never  knew,  nor  those  blest  isles 
In  Indian  seas,  where  the  voluptuous  breeze 
The  peaceful  native  breathes,  at  eventide. 
From  nutmeg  groves  and  bowers  of  cinnamon. 
How  solemn  on  their  ears  the  choral  note 
Sweli'd  of  the  angel  hymn !  so  late  escaped 
The  cold  embraces  of  the  grave,  whose  damp 
Silenoe  no  voice  or  string'd  instrument 


Has  ever  broke !    Yet  with  the  murmuring  bteeie 
Full  sadly  chimed  the  music  and  the  song. 
For  vrith  them  came  the  memory  of  joys 
Forever  past,  the  stinging  thought  of  what 
They  once  hul  been,  and  of  their  future  lot 
To  their  grieved  view  the  passages  of  earth 
.Delightful  rise,  their  tender  ligaments 
So  dear,  they  heeded  not  an  afler  state, 
Though  by  a  fearful  judgment  usher'd  in. 
A  bridegroom  fond,  who  lavish'd  all  his  heart 
On  his  beloved,  forgetful  of  the  Man  , 
Of  many  Sorrows,  who,  for  him,  rcsign'd 
Hb  meek  and  spotless  spirit  on  the  cross. 
Has  marked  among  the  blessed  bands,  array'd 
Celestial  in  a  spring  of  beauty,  doom'd 
No  more  to  fade,  the  charmer  of  his  soul. 
Her  cheek  soft  blooming  like  the  dawn  in  heaven. 
He  recollects  the  days  when  on  his  smile 
She  lived ;  when,  gently  leaning  on  his  breast, 
Tears  of  intense  affection  dimm'd  Ber  eyes. 
Of  dov^like  lustre. — Thoughtless,  now,  of  him 
And  earthly  joys,  eternity  and  heaven 
Engross  her  souL — What  more  accursed  pang 
Can  hell  inflict  ?     With  her,  in  realms  of  li^t. 
In  never-dying  bliss,  ho  might  have  roll'd 
Eternity  away ;  but  now,  forever 
Tom  from  his  bride  new-found,  with  cruel  fiends. 
Or  men  like  fiends,  must  waste  and  weep.  Now,  now 
He  mourns  with  burning,  bitter  drops  his  days 
Misspent,  probation  lost,  and  heaven  despised. 
Such  thoughts  from  many  a  bursting  heart  drew 

forth 
Oroans,  lamentations,  and  despairing  shrieks, 
That  on  the  silent  air  came  from  9£u. 


As,  when  from  tome  proud  capital  that  crowns 
Imperial  Ganges,  the  reviving  breeze 
Sweeps  the  dank  mist,  or  hoary  river  fog 
Impervious  mantled  o'er  her  highest  towers, 
Br^t  on  the  eye  rush  BaAUx^'s  temples,  cqpp'd 
With  spiry  tops,  gay-trellised  minarets, 
Pagods  of  gold,  and  mosques  with  bnmish'd  domes. 
Gilded,  and  glistening  in  the  morning  sun. 
So  from  the  hill  the  doody  curtains  roU'd, 
And,  in  the  lingering  lustre  of  the  eve. 
Again  the  Satiour  and  his  seraphs  shone. 
Emitted  sudden  in  his  rising,  flash'd 
Intenser  light,  as  toward  the  right  hand  host 
Mild  turning,  with  a  look  inefiable. 
The  invitation  he  proclaim'd  in  accents 
Which  on  their  ravish'd  ears  pour'd  thrilling,  like 
The  silver  sound  of  many  trumpets  heard 
Afiur  in  sweetest  jubilee ;  then,  swift 
Stretching  his  dreadful  sceptre  to  the  left. 
That  shot  forth  horrid  lightnings,  in  a  voice 
Clothed  but  in  half  iU  terrors^  yet  to  them 
Seem'd  like  the  crush  of  heaven,  pronounced  the 

doom. 
The  sentence  utter'd,  as  with  life  instinct. 
The  throne  uprose  majestically  slow; 
Each  angel  spread  his  wings;  in  one  dread  swell 
Of  triumph  minglina^  as  they  mounted,  trumpets. 
And  harps,  and  golden  lyres,  and  timbrels  sweet. 
And  many  a  strange  and  deep-toned  instrument 
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Of  heavanlj  miiurtrelij  unknown  on  earth, 
And  angels'  voieee,  and  the  kmd  acclaim 
Of  all  the  ransom'd,  like  a  thunder^out 
Far  through  the  akiee  melodioos  echoes  loO'd, 
And  (aim  hosannas  distant  climes  retom'd. 

ZZIII. 

Down  from  the  lessening  multitnde  came  £unt 
And  fainter  still  the  trumpet's  dying  peal, 
All  else  in  distance  lost ;  when,  to  receive 
Their  new  inhabitants,  the  heavens  uniblded. 
Up  gazing,  then,  with  streaming  eyes,  a  glimpse 
The  wicked  caught  of  Paradise,  whence  streaks 
Of  splendour,  golden  quivering  radiance  shone. 
As  when  the  showery  evening  sun  takes  leave, 
Breaking  a  moment  o*er  the  illumined  world. 
Seen  €u  within,  fair  forms  moved  graceful  by. 
Slow-turning  to  the  light  their  snowy  wings. 
A  deep-drawn,  agonizing  groan  esci^ed 
The  hapless  outcasts,  when  upon  the  Loan 
The  glowing  portals  dosed.     Undone,  they  stood 
Wistfully  gazing  on  the  cold,  gray  heaven. 
As  if  to  catch,  alas !  a  hope  not  there. 
But  shades  began  to  gather ;  night  approach'd 
Murky  and  lowering:  round  with  horror  rolTd 
On  one  another,  their  despairing  eyes 
That  glared  with  anguish :  starless,  hopeless  gloom 
Fell  on  their  souls,  never  to  know  an  end. 
Though  in  the  fiir  horizon  linger'd  yet 
A  lurid  gleam,  black  clouds  were  mustering  there; 
Red  flashes,  foUow'd  by  low  muttering  sounds, 
Announced  the  fiery  tempest  doom'd  to  hurl 
The  fragments  of  the  earth  again  to  chaos. 
Wild  gusts  swept  by,  upon  whose  hollow  wing 
Unearthly  voices,  yells,  and  ghastly  peals 
Of  demon  laughter  came.    Infernal  shapes 
Flitte4  along  the  sulphurous  wreaths,  or  plunged 
Their  dark,  impure  abyss,  as  searfowl  dive 
Their  wateiy  element — O'erwhehned  with  sights 
And  sounds  appalling,  I  awoke;  and  found 
For  gathering  storms,  and  signs  of  coming  wo, 
The  midnight  moon  gleaming  upon  my  bed 
Serene  and  peaceflil.    Gladly  I  survey'd  her 
Walking  in  brightness  dirough  the  stars  of  heaven, 
And  bleMed  the  respite  ere  the  day  of  doom. 


HADAD'S  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  CITY 
OF  JERUSALEM. 

T  IS  so ; — the  hoary  harper  sings  aright; 
How  beautiful  is  Zion ! — Like  a  queen, 
Arm'd  with  a  helm,  in  virgin  loveliness, 
Her  heaving  bosom  in  a  bossy  cuirass, 
She  sits  aloft,  begirt  with  baUlements 
And  bulwarks  spelling  from  the  rock,  to  guard 
The  sacred  courts,  pavilions,  palaces. 
Soft  gleaming  through  the  umbrage  of  the  woods 
Which  tuft  her  summit,  and,  like  raven  tresns, 
Waved  their  dark  beauty  round  the  tower  of 

David. 
Resplendent  with  a  thousand  golden  bucklers, 
The  embrasures  of  alabaster  shine ; 


HaU'd  by  die  pUgrimsof  the  desert,  booad 
To  Jodi^'s  mart  with  orient  merchandise. 
But  not,  for  thou  art  fair  and  turretcrown'd. 
Wet  with  the  choicest  dew  of  heaven,  and  bless'd 
With  golden  fruits,  and  gales  of  frankincense, 
Dwell  I  beneath  thine  ample  curtains.    Here, 
Where  aaints  and  prophets  teadi,  where  the  stem 

law 
Still  qieaks  in  thunder,  where  chief  angels  watdi, 
And  where  the  glory  hovers,  here  I  War. 


UNTOLD  LOVE .♦ 

The  soul,  my  lord,  is  ftdiion'd — like  (he  lyre. 
Strike  one  chord  suddenly,  and  others  vibrate. 
Tour  name  abruptly  mention'd,  casual  words 
Of  comment  on  your  deeds,  praise  from  your 

unde. 
News  from  the  armies,  talk  of  your  return, 
A  word  let  fall  touching  your  youthful  paasioQ, 
Sufiused  her  cheek,  call'd  to  her  drooping  eye 
A  momentary  lustre;  made  her  pulse 
Leap  headlong,  and  her  bosom  palpitate. 
I  could  not  long  be  blind,  for  love  defies 
Concealment,  making  every  glance  and  motion, 

Silence,  and  speech  a  tell-tale  

These  things,  though  trivial  of  themselves,  begat 
Suspicion.    But  long  months  elapsed. 
Ere  I  knew  aU.    She  had,  you  know,  a  fever. 
One  night,  when  all  were  weaiy  and  at  rest, 
I,  sitting  by  her  couch,  tired  and  o'erwatch'd, 
Thinking  she  slept,  snffer'd  my  lids  to  dose. 

Waked  by  a  voice,  I  found  her never.  Signer, 

While  life  endures,  will  that  scene  &de  firom  me^- 
A  dying  lamp  wink'd  in  the  hearth,  that  cast, 
And  snatched  the  shadows.    Something  stood  b^ 

fore  me 
In  white.    My  flesh  began  to  creep.    I  thought 
I  saw  a  spirit    It  was  my  lady  risen, 
And  standing  in  her  night-robe  with  clasp'd  hand% 
Like  one  in  prayer.    Her  pallid  fiuse  displayed 
Something,  methonght,  surpassing  mortal  beauty. 
She  presently  tum'd  round,  and  fix'd  her  large, 

wUd  eyes, 
Brinmiing  with  tears,  upon  me,  fetched  a  sigh. 
As  from  a  riven  heart,  and  cried:  «He's  dead! 
But,  hush! — weep  not, — ^I*ve  baigain'd  for  his 

soul, — 
That's  safe  in  bliss !" — Demanding  who  vras  dead. 
Scarce  yet  aware  she  raved,  she  answer'd  quick, 
Her  Cosvo,  her  beloved ;  for  that  his  ghost. 
All  pale  and  gory,  thrice  had  pass'd  her  bed. 
WiUi  that,  her  passion  breaking  loose,  my  lord. 
She  pour'd  her  lamentation  forth  in  strains 
Pathetical  beyond  the  reach  of  reason. 
"Gone,  gone,  gone  to  the  grave,  and  never  knew 
I  loved  him  T' — I  'd  no  power  to  speak,  or  rnove^— 
I  sat  stone  still, — a  horror  fell  upon  me. 
At  last,  her  little  strength  ebb'd  out,  she  sank, 
And  lay,  as  in  death's  arms,  till  morning. 


^From*<I>enietrla.*' 
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SCENE  FROM  HADAD. 

TV  terraced  roof  0/ Absalom's  house  hy  night i 
adorned  with  vaeea  of  Jlowere  and  fragrant 
shrubs  »•  an  awning  over  part  of  t/.  Tajcab 
and  Hadab. 

Tarn,  No,no,IwellremBmbw^-proolB,yoQMfld, 
Unknown  to  Mosbs. 

Had.  Well,  mj  love,  thou  know'st 
I  've  been  b  traveller  in  ▼mriouB  climes ; 
Trod  Ethiopia's  scordiing  sands,  and  scaled 
The  snow-dad  mountains ;  trusted  to  the  deep; 
TrarerMd  the  fragrant  islands  oi  the  sea, 
And  with  the  wise  conversed  of  many  nations. 

Tarn.  I  know  thou  hast 

Had*  Of  all  mine  eyes  have  seen. 
The  greatest,  wisest,  and  most  wonderful 
Is  that  dread  sage^  the  Aneieot  of  the  Mountain. 

Tarn.  Whol 

Had,  None  knows  his  lineage,  age,  or  name : 
his  locks 
Are  like  the  snows  of  Caucasus ;  hb  eyes 
Beam  with  the  wisdom  of  collected  ages. 
In  green,  unbroken  yean  he  sees,  'tis  aaid» 
The  generations  pass,  like  autumn  fruits, 
Oamer'd,  c<{nsuined,  and  springing  fresh  to  life, 
Again  to  perish,  while  he  views  the  sun. 
The  seasons  roll,  in  rapt  sefenity. 
And  high  communion  with  celestial  powers. 
Some  say  'tis  Shbx,  our  &ther,  some  say  Eireca, 
And  some  Mblchisbbbk. 

Tarn.  I've  heard  a  tale 
Like  this,  but  ne'er  believed  it. 

Had.  I  have  proved  it 
Through  perils  dire,  dangers  most  immment, 
Seven  days  and  nights,  raid  rocks  and  wildernesses, 
And  boreal  snows,  and  never-thawing  ice, 
Where  not  a  bird,  a  beast,  a  living  thing. 
Save  the  far-soaring  vulture  comes,  I  dared 
My  desperate  way,  resolved  to  know  or  perish. 

'Dwu  Rash,  rash  adventurer ! 

Had.  On  the  highest  peak 
Of  stormy  Caucasus  there  blooms  a  spot 
On  which  perpetual  sunbeams  play,  where  flowers 
And  verdure  never  die ;  and  there  he  dwells. 

Thm.  But  didst  thou  see  himi 

Had.  Never  did  I  view 
Such  awful  majesty:  his  reverend  locks 
Hung  like  a  silvei  mantle  to  his  feet; 
His  raiment  glistered  saintly  white,  bis  brow 
Rose  like  the  gate  of  Para<tise;  his  mouth 
Was  musical  as  its  bright  guardians'  songs. 

Tom,  What  did  he  tell  thee  1    O !  what  wisdom 
fell 
From  lips  so  hallow'd  1 

Had.  Whether  he  possesses 
The  Tctraqjammaton — the  powerful  name 
Inscribed  on  Mosvs'  rod,  by  which  he  wrought 
Unheard-of  wonders,  which  constrains  the  heavens 
To  shower  down  blessings,  shakes  the  earth,  and 

rules 
The  strongest  spirits ;  or  if  God  hath  given 
A  delegated  power,  I  cannot  telL 
It 


But  'twas  from  him  I  Isam'd  thab  fiite,  their  fsXU 
Who  erewhile  wore  resplendent  crowns  in  heaven ; 
Now  scatter'd  throo^  the  eaitib,  the  ahr,  the  sea. 
Them  he  compels  to  answer,  and  from  them 
Has  drawn  what  Mosbs,  nor  no  mortal  ear 
Has  ever  heard. 

Tarn.  But  did  he  tell  it  theeY 

Had.  He  told  me  much — ^more  than  I  dare  reveal; 
For  with  a  dreadful  oath  he  aeal'd  my  lips. 

Tarn.  But  canst  thou  tell  me  nothing  1     Why 
unfold 
80  much,  if  I  must  hear  no  more  1 

Had.  You  bade 
Explain  my  words,  almost  reproach  me,  sweet. 
For  what  by  accident  escaped  me. 

Tarn.  Ah! 
A  little — something  tell  me    sure  not  all 
Were  words  inhibited. 

Had.  Then  promise  never, 
Never  to  utter  of  this  conference 
A  breath  to  nK>rtaL 

Tarn.  Solemnly  I  vow. 

Had.  Even  then,  'tis  little  I  can  say,  compared 
With  all  the  marvels  he  related. 

Tarn.  Come, 
I  'm  breathless.    Tell  me  how  they  sinn'd,  how  fell 

Had.  Their  head,  their  prince  involved  them  in 
his  ruin. 

Tarn.  What  black  offence  on  his  devoted  head 
Drew  endless  punishment  1 

Had.  The  wish  to  be 
Like  the  All-Perfect 

Tom.  Arrogating  that 
Due  only  to  his  Maker !  awful  crime ! 
But  what  their  doom  1  their  place  of  punishment  Y 

Had.  Above,  about,  beneath;  earth,  sea,  and  air; 
Their  habitations  various  as  their  minds, 
Employments,  and  desires. 

Tarn.  But  are  they  round  us,  HabadI   not 
confined 
In  penal  chains  and  dsriiness  Y 

Had.  80  he  aaid. 
And  so  your  holy  books  infer.    What  saith 
Tour  prophet  1  what  the  prince  of  Us  1 

Tom.  I  shudder. 
Lest  some  dark  minister  be  near  us  now. 

Had.  You  wrong  them.    They  are  brij^  in- 
telligences, 
Robb'd  of  some  native  splendour,  and  cast  down, 
'T  is  true,  from  heaven ;  but  not  deform'd  and  foul. 
Revengeful,  maKce-working  fiends,  as  fools 
Suppose.    They  dwell,  like  princes,  in  the  clouds; 
Sun  their  bright  pinions  in  the  middle  sky ;  , 
Or  arch  their  palaces  beneath  the  hills. 
With  stones  inestimable  studded  so. 
That  sun  or  stars  were  useless  there. 

Tom.  Good  heavens  t 

Had.  He  bade  me  look  on  rugged  Caucasus, 
Crag  piled  on  crag  beyond  the  utmost  ken, 
Nalwd  and  wild,  as  if  creation's  ruins 
Were  he^>ed  in  one  immeasurable  chain 
Of  barren  mountains,  beaten  by  the  storms 
Of  everiasting  winter.    But  within 
Are  glorious  palaces  and  domes  of  light, 
Irradiate  halls  and  crystal  colonnades, 

Ht 
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V  Muti  tot  wnn  graif  hm  punlmo  of  a  crown, 
Bbamg  with  hutre  ptit  ^  noontide  betm, 
Or,  wiUi  a  milder  betcaHj,  mimiddng 
The  ukjiuc  ngti9  of  chmigeful  Miwrtrthi 
Tiwi,  Unheard-of  eplendoar ! 

Had,  There  they  dwdl,  and  moae, 
And  wander ;  beinga  beanttfbl,  immortal, 
Minda  vaat  aa  beaTon,  capaekraa  aa  the  Ay, 
Whoae  thoogfata  connect  paat,  preient,and  to  come^ 
And  glow  with  light  intenae,  imperiehaUe. 
Thus,  in  the  apany  diambera  of  the  aea 
And  air-paviliona,  rainbow  t^iemaclee, 
They  itady  natore'a  tecrete,  and  enjoy 
No  poor  dominion. 

7bm.  Are  they  beontlfiil, 
And  powerful  fiur  beyond  the  hmnan  race  1 

Mad,  Man'a  feeble  heart  cannot  conoeire  it 
When 
The  lage  deacribed  them,  fiery  eloquence 
Flowed  from  hia  Hpa ;  hii  boaom  beared,  hii  eyea 
Grew  bright  and  myitical ;  mored  by  the  theme. 
Like  one  who  feela  a  deity  within. 

Tarn,  Wondrooa!   What  interoourae  hare  they 
with  men  1 

Hcui.  Sometimea  they  deign  to  intermix  with  man, 
Bat  oft  with  woman. 

Tbm.  Ha!  with  woman! 

Had.  She 
Attracta  them  with  her  gentler  Tirtaea,  aoft, 
And  beantiful,  and  hesVenly,  like  theraeehres. 
They  have  been  known  to  love  her  with  a  paarion 
Stronger  than  human. 

Tarn.  That  aurpawee  all 
Tou  yet  have  told  me. 

Had,  Thii  the  lage  afBrma; 
And  Moaas,  daikly. 

Tom*  How  do  they  appear  t 
How  manifest  theb  love  ? 

Had.  Sometimea  'tia  epiii^ial,  aigniiied 
By  beatific  dreama,  or  more  distinct 
And  glorious  apparition.    They  have  stoop*d 
To  animate  a  human  form,  and  love 
Like  mortals. 

Tarn.  Frightful  to  be  so  beloved ! 
Who  could  endure  the  horrid  thought !  What  makea 
Thy  cold  hand  tremble  t  or  bi't  mine 
That  feels  so  deathy  1 

Had.  Dark  imaginations  haunt  me 
When  I  recall  the  dreadful  interview. 

Tbm.  O,  tell  them  not:  I  would  not  hear  them. 

Had.  B  ut  why  contemn  a  spirit's  love  1  ao  high. 
So  glorious,  if  he  haply  deignM  t 

Thm.  Forswear 
My  Maker !  love  a  demon ! 

Had.  No— O,  no— 
My  thoughts  but  wander'd.  OfV,aias!  &ey  wander. 

Tarn.  Why  dost  thou  speak  so  sadly  now!   And 
Thine  eyes  are  fix'd  again  upon  Arcturus.      [lo ! 
Thus  ever,  when  thy  drooping  spirits  ebb, 
Thou  gazest  on  that  star.    Hath  it  the  power 
To  cause  or  cure  thy  melancholy  mood! 

[He  appeam  lost  in  thought. 
Ten  me,  ascribeet  thou  influence  to  the  stars  ! 

Had.  (starting.)  The  stars!     What  knoVst 
thou  of  the  stars  ! 


Tarn.  I  know  tlMt  Oey  were  made  to  mle  tfie 

night. 
Had,  Like  palace  lampa !    Thou  echoest  wdl 
thy  grandsire. 
Woman !  the  stars  are  living,  glorious. 
Amazing,  infinite! 

Tarn,  Speak  not  ao  wildly. 
I  know  thrai  numberiess,  resplendent,  set 
As  synbols  of  the  eoontleas,  ooontleas  years 
That  make  eternity. 

Had.  Eternity! 
O !  mighty^  glorious,  miaeraUe  thought ! 
Had  ye  endured  like  those  great  sufoers. 
Like  them,  seen  ages,  myriad  ages  roll ; 
Could  ye  but  look  into  the  void  abyas 
With  eyes  experienced,  nnobocured  by  torments, 
Then  mightst  thou  name  it,  name  it  feelingly. 
Tbfii.  What  aila thee,  Hadad!    Drawmenot 

socloae. 
Sad,  Taxae!  I  need  thy  love— more  than  thy 

love— 
Tfani.  Thy  cheek  ia  wet  with  laera— Nay,  let  us 
Tia  late— I  cannot,  must  not  linger.         [part — 
[Breakifrwn  him,  and  exit. 
Had,  Loved  and  abhorr'd!   StiU,  stiU  aecnraed ! 
[He  paces  twite  or  thrice  up  and  down^  with 
passionate  gestures:  then  turns  his  face  to 
the  sktfy  and  stands  a  moment  in  silence,] 
O!  wfaero, 
In  the  illimitable  apaee,  in  what 
Profound  of  untried  miaeiy,  when  all      ' 
Hb  worUa,  his  rolling  orba  of  Hgfat,  that  fill 
With  life  and  beauty  yonder  infinite, 
Their  radiant  journey  run,  forever  aet, 
Whflte,  where,  in  what  abyas  shell  I  be  groaning! 

[Exit. 
•     ♦ 

ARTHUR'S  SOLILOQUY.* 

HxRx  let  me  pause,  and  breathe  a  whOe,  and  wipe 
These  servile  drops  from  off  my  burning  brow. 
Amidst  these  venerable  trees,  the  air 
Seems  hallow'd  by  the  breath  of  other  times.— 
Companions  of  my  fethers !  ye  have  mark'd 
Their  generations  pass.    Your  giant  arms 
Shadow'd  their  youth,  and  proudly  canopied 
Their  silver  hairs,  when,  ripe  in  years  and  giory, 
These  walks  they  trod  to  meditate  on  heaven. 
What  warlike  pageants  have  ye  seen !  what  trains 
Of  captives,  and  what  heaps  of  spoil !  what  pomp. 
When  the  victorious  chie^  war's  tempest  o'er. 
In  Warkworth's  bowers  unbound  his  panoply ! 
What  fioods  of  splendour,  bursts  of  jocund  din, 
Startled  the  slumbering  tenants  of  these  shades. 
When  night  awoke  the  tumult  of  the  feast, 
The  song  of  damsels,  and  the  sweet^toned  lyre ! 
Then,  princely  Perot  reigned  amidst  his  halls, 
Champion,  and  judge,  and  father  of  the  north. 
O,  day»  of  ancient  grandeur !  are  ye  gone  ! 
Forever  gone  !     Do  these  same  scenes  behold 
His  ofispring  here,  the  hireling  of  a  foe  ! 
O,  that  I  knew  my  fate  I  that  I  could  read 
The  destiny  which  Heaven  has  mark'd  for  me ! 


•  From  "Percy's  Masqae.* 
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[Ban^tm.] 


Chaelm  Spkavuk  wis  bom  in  Boitoii,  on  the 
twentyHuxth  day  of  October,  in  1791.  His&ther, 
who  still  stinrivee,  wee  one  of  that  celebrated  band 
who,  in  1773,  related  taxation  by  pouring  the  tea 
on  board  leveial  BrUiflh  ahipe  into  the  sea. 

Mr.  SpBAoca  was  educated  in  the  schools  of 
lus  native  city,  which  he  left  at  an  early  period  to 
acquire  iu  a  mercantile  house  a  practical  know- 
ledge of  trade.  When  he  was  about  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  he  commenced  the  business  of  a  mer* 
chant  on  his  own  account,  and  continued  in  it,  I 
believe,  until  he  was  elected  cashier  of  the  Globe 
Bank,  one  of  the  first  establishments  of  its  kind  in 
Massachusetts.  This  office  he  now  holds,  and  he 
has  from  the  time  he  accepted  it  dischaiged  its 
duties  in  a  faultless  manner,  notwithstanding  the 
venerable  opinion  that  a  poet  must  be  incapable 
of  ancoessfiiUy  tranaaeting  practical  affiira.  In 
this  period  he  has  Ibund  leisure  to  study  the  works 
of  the  greatest  authors,  and  particularly  those  of 
the  masters  of  English  poetry,  with  which,  proba* 
bly,  very  fisw  contemporary  writers  are  mate  fiuni- 
liar;  and  to  write  the  admirable  poems  on  which 
tt  baaed  his  own  reputation. 

The  first  productions  of  Mr.  SFEAeus  which 
attracted  much  attention,  were  a  series  of  brilliant 
prologues,  the  first  of  which  was  written  for  the 
PariiT1ieatre,inNewYork,  inl821.  Priie  thea- 
trical addresses  are  proverbially  among  the  most 
worthless  compositions  in  the  poetic  form.  Their 
brevity  and  peculiar  character  prevents  the  develop- 
ment in  them  of  original  conceptions  and  striking 
ideas,  and  they  are  usually  made  up  of  common- 
place thoughts  and  images,  compounded  with  little 
skilL  Those  by  Mr.  Spmieux  are  certainly  among 
die  best  of  their  kind,  and  some  passages  in  them 
are  conceived  in  the  true  spirit  of  poetry.  The 
following  lines  are  from  the  one  recited  at  the 
opening  of  a  theatre  in  Philadelphia,  in  1822. 

**  To  grtee  Um  ttag e,  the  bsrd*i  caretrinf  nf nd 
8«ekt  otber  worlds,  and  leaves  bla  own  behind ; 
He  lorn  fW>ai  air  lu  bright,  unprleon'd  forma, 
Breaka  throui h  the  tomb,  and  Death'a  dall  region  stoma. 
O'er  min'd  realma  he  ponra  creative  day. 
And  slumbering  kinga  bla  mighty  voke  obey. 
Prom  Ha  damp  ahadea  the  long-laid  aplrH  walka. 
And  roond  the  marderer'a  bed  In  vengeance  atalks. 
Poor,  manlmo  Beauty  bringa  her  cypreaa  wreath,— 
Her  aroQe  a  moonbeam  on  a  Matted  heath ; 
Round  aome  cold  grave  ahe  cornea,  aweet  liowera  to  atrew, 
And,  lost  to  Heaven,  atlll  to  Jove  la  true. 
Rate  ahuU  hia  aoal  when  dove^yed  Mercy  pleada ; 
Power  Itfta  hIa  axe,  and  Troth'a  bold  service  bleeds; 
Remorse  dropa  angulah  from  hia  burning  eyea, 
Feela  hell*a  eternal  worm,  and,  ahnddering,  dies; 
War*a  trophied  mlnton,  too,  fbraakea  the  duat, 
Ofsapa  Ma  worn  ahleld,  and  wavea  hia  sword  of  nisl« 
gpringa  to  the  alaughter  at  the  tnimpet*a  can. 
Again  to  conquer,  or  again  to  Ml." 

The  ode  recited  in  the  Boston  theatre,  at  a  pa- 
geant in  honour  of  SoAKarsABB,  in  1823,  is  one 


of  the  moetvigorois  and  beaotiful  Ijrrics  mte 
English  language.  The  first  poet  of  the  world, 
the  greatness  of  his  genius,  the  vast  variety  of  his 
scenes  and  characters,  formed  a  subject  well  fitted 
for  the  flowing  and  stately  measure  chosen  by  our 
author,  and  the  luivenal  acquaintance  with  the 
writings  of  the  inmiortal  dramatist  enaUee  eveiy 
one  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  his  composition. 
Though  to  some  extent  but  a  reprodnction  of  the 
creataous  of  SoAKSPiAnB,  it  is  sikBh  a  leprodoctioQ 
as  none  but  a  man  of  genius  could  eiect 

The  longest  of  Mr.  8raA«ua's  posMS  is  eotitied 
«CurkMity.''  It  was  deliversd  before  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  Society,  at  Cunbridge,  in  August, 
1829.  It  is  in  the  heroic  measure,  and  ils  diction 
is  fiuhlosBi  The  subject  was  happily  choeen,  and 
admitted  of  a  great  variety  of  illustrations.  The 
deecriptioQs  of  the  miser,  the  novel-ieader,  and 
the  fother  led  by  curiosity  to  visit  foreign  lands,  are 
among  the  finest  passages  in  Mr.  SpmAoei's  writ- 
ings. «  Curiosity*' was  published  in  CsJcntta  a  fow 
years  ago,  as  an  original  work  by  a  Biiftish  officer, 
with  no  other  alterations  than  the  omission  of  a 
fow  American  names,  and  the  insertion  of  others 
in  their  places,  as  Scott  for  Cooran,  and  Chal> 
Mims  for  GaAvmiro ;  and  in  this  form  it  vras  re- 
printed in  London,  where  it  was  much  praised  in 
some  of  the  critical  gasettes. 

The  poem  delivered  at  the  eentennial  eelelwa* 
tion  of  the  settlement  of  Boston,  oontaina  many 
spirited  passages,  but  it  is  not  equal  to  «  Curiosity'' 
or  «The  Shakspeawi  Ode^"  Its  veiaifioalien  is 
easy  and  various,  but  it  is  net  so  careftiUy  finiriMd 
as  mast  of  Mr.  SrmAeua's  productions.  «<The 
Winged  Worshippers,"  «<  Lines  on  the  Death  of 
M.  a  C.,**  «*The  FamUy  Meeting,*'  '•Art,"  and 
several  other  short  poems,  evidsnce  great  skill  in 
the  use  of  language,  and  show  him  to  be  a  master 
of  the  poetic  art  They  are  all  in  good  taste ;  they 
are  free  firom  tmgidnees ;  and  are  pervaded  by  a 
spirit  of  good  sense,  which  is  unfortunately  want- 
ing in  mudi  of  the  verse  written  in  this  age. 

Mr.  SpmAOUs  has  written,  besidee  his  poems, 
an  eas^  on  drunksnness,  and  an  oration,  pro- 
nounced at  Boston  on  the  fiftieth  anniverMry  of 
the  declaration  of  independence;  a^  I  believe  he 
contributed  some  papers  to  the  «New  England 
Magazine,"  while  it  was  edited  by  his  friend  J. 
T.  BvcKivoBAM.  The  style  of  his  prose  is  florid 
and  much  less  carefiilly  finished  than  that  of  his 
poetry.         ^ 

He  mbes  but  little  in  society,  and,  I  have  been 
told,  was  never  thirty  miles  from  his  native  city. 
His  leisure  hours  are  passed  among  his  books; 
with  the  fow  •<  old  friends,  the  tried,  tiie  true,"  who 
travelled  with  him  up  the  steeps  of  manhood;  or  in 
the  quiet  of  his  own  fireside.  His  poems  show  the 
strength  of  his  domestic  and  social  afiections. 
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CURIOSITY.* 

It  came  from  Heftven — ^its  power  uchangels 
knew, 
When  this  fiedr  globe  fint  rounded  to  fhtai  view; 
When  the  yoong  sun  rereel'd  the  glorious  scene 
Where  oceans  gathered  and  where  lands  grew  green; 
When  the  dead  dust  in  joyful  myriads  swarm'd, 
And  man,  the  clod,  with  600*8  own  breath  was 

wiimM: 
It  reign'd  in  Eden-    when  that  man  first  woke, 
Its  kindling  influence  horn  his  eye-balls  spoke ; 
No  roving  childhood^  no  exploring  youth 
Led  him  akmg,  tiU  wonder  chill'd  to  truth ; 
Full-lbrm'd  at  once,  his  subject  world  he  trod. 
And  gazed  upon  the  labours  of  his  Qoii ; 
On  all,  by  turns,  his  chartered  g^oe  was  cast, 
While  each  pleased  best  as  each  appeared  the  last) 
But  when  She  came,  in  nature's  blameless  pride, 
Bone  of  his  bone,  his  heaven-anointed  bride, 
All  meaner  objects  &ded  from  his  sight. 
And  sense  tnm*d  giddy  with  the  new  delight ; 
IVMe  eharm'd  lus  eye,  but  this  entranced  his  soul, 
-  Another  self,  queen-wonder  of  the  whole ! 
Rapt  at  the  view,  in  ecstasy  he  stood, 
And,  Hke  his  Maker,  saw  that  all  was  good. 

It  reign'd  in  Eden — in  that  heavy  hour 
When  the  arch-tempter  sought  our  mother's  bower. 
In  thrilHng  diarm  her  yielding  heait  assaii'd. 
And  even  o'er  dread  Jshovah's  word  prevail'd. 
There  the  &tr  tree  in  fiital  beauty  grew. 
And  hung  its  mystic  apples  to  her  view : 
«  Eat,"  breathed  the  fiend,  beneath  his  serpent  guise, 
«Ye  shall  knew  all  things;  gather,  and  be  wise!" 
Sweet  on  her  ear  the  wily  falsehood  stole. 
And  roused  the  ruling  passion  of  her  souL 
«  Ye  shall  beeome  like  God," — transcendent  fate! 
That  God's  command  forgot,  she  pluck'd  and  ate ; 
Ate,  and  her  partner  lured  to  share  the  crime. 
Whose  wo,  the  legend  saith,  must  live  through  time. 
For  thb  they  shrank  before  the  Avenger's  face, 
For  this  He  drove  them  fix>m  the  sacred  place; 
For  this  came  down  the  univemd  lot. 
To  weep,  to  wander,  die,  and  be  forgot. 

It  came  from  Heaven — ^it  reigned  in  Eden's 
riiades— 
It  roves  on  earth,  and  every  walk  invades: 
Childhood  and  age  alike  its  influence  own ; 
It  haunts  the  beggar*s  nook,  the  monarch's  throne ; 
Hangs  o'er  the  cradle,  leans  above  the  bier. 
Gazed  on  old  Babel's  towei^— and  lingers  here. 

To  aU  that's  lofty,  all  that's  low  it  turns, 
With  terror  curdles  and  with  rapture  bums ; 
Now  feels  a  seraph's  throb,  now,  less  than  man's, 
A  reptile  tortures  and  a  planet  scans; 
Now  idly  joins  in  Hfo's  poor,  passing  jari. 
Now  shakes  creation  ofi^  and  soars  beyond  the  stars. 

'TIS  CumiosiTT — ^who  hath  not  felt 
Its  spirit,  and  before  its  altar  knelt  1 
In  the  pleased  in£uit  see  the  power  expand. 
When  firrt  the  coral  fills  his  little  hand ; 
Throned  in  its  mother's  Up^  it  dries  each  tear, 
As  her  sweet  legend  falls  upon  his  ear; 

*  Delivered  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of  Har- 
vard Univsrtlly,  In  16». 


Next  it  assails  him  in  his  top's  strange  bum. 
Breathes  in  his  whistle,  echoes  in  his  drum ; 
Each  gilded  toy,  that  doting  love  bestows, 
He  longs  to  break,  and  every  spring  expose. 
Placed  by  your  hearth,  with  what  delight  he  pores 
O'er  the  bright  pages  of  his  pictured  stores ; 
How  oft  he  ste^  upon  your  graver  task. 
Of  this  to  tell  you,  and  of  that  to  ask ; 
And,  when  the  waning  hour  to-bedward  bids,  • 
Though  gentle  sleep  sit  waiting  on  his  lids. 
How  winningly  he  pleads  to  gain  you  o'er. 
That  he  may  read  one  little  stoiy  mora  I 

Nor  yet  alone  to  toys  and  tales  confined, 
It  sits,  dark  brooding,  o'er  his  embryo  ipind : 
Take  him  between  your  knees,  peruse  his  &ce,  I 
While  all  you  know,  or  think  you  know,  yon  trace;  U 
Tell  him  who  spoke  creation  into  birth, 
Arch'd  the  broad  heavens,  and  qnread  the  rolling 

earth; 
Who  formed  a  pathway  for  the  obedient  sun. 
And  bade  the  seasons  in  their  circles  run ; 
Who  fiU'd  the  air,  the  forest,  and  the  flood. 
And  gave  man  all,  for  comfort,  or  for  food ; 
Tell  him  they  sprang  at  God's  creating  nod — 
He  stops  you  short  with, «  Father,  who  nouide  God  ?  " 
Thus  through  Ufo's  stages  may  we  mariL  the  powor 
That  masters  man  in  every  changing  hour. 
It  tempts  him  from  the  blandiidmients  of  home. 
Mountains  to  climb  and  frozen  seas  to  roam ; 
By  air-blown  bubbles  buo/d,  it  bids  him  rise, 
And  hang,  an  atom  in  the  vaulted  dries ; 
Lured  by  its  charm,  he  sits  and  learns  to  trace 
The  midnight  wanderings  of  the  orbs  of  space ; 
Boldly  he  knocks  at  vrisdom's  inmost  gate. 
With  nature  counsels,  and  communes  with  fote ; 
Below,  above,  o'er  all  he  dares  to  rove. 
In  all  finds  Ghm,  and  finds  that  God  all  love. 

Turn  to  the  world — its  curious  dwellers  view. 
Like  Pai7i.'s  Athenians,  seeking  something  new. 
Be  it  a  bonfire's  or  a  ctty*s  Maze, 
The  G^bet's  victim,  or  Uie  nation's  gaze, 
A  female  atheist,  or  a  learned  dog, 
A  monstrous  pumpkin,  or  a  mammoth  hog, 
A  murder,  or  a' muster,  'tis  the  same. 
Life's  follies,  glories,  grieft,  all  feed  the  flame. 
Hark,  where  ^e  martial  trumpet  fills  the  air, 
How  the  roused  mulritnde  come  round  to  stare ; 
Sport  drops  his  ball.  Toil  throws  his  hammer  by, 
Thrift  breaka  a  bargain  of!^  to  please  his  eye ; 
Up  fly  the  windows,  even  feir  mistress  cook. 
Though  dinner  bum,  must  run  to  take  a  look. 
In  the  thronged  court  the  ruling  passions  read. 
Where  Stort  dooms,  where  Wirt  and  Webstzr 

plead; 
Tet  kindred  minds  alone  th^  flights  shall  trace, 
The  herd  press  on  to  see  a  cuUthroat's  face. 
Around  the  gallows'  foottiehold  them  draw. 
When  the  lost  villain  answers  to  the  law; 
Soft  souls,  how  anxious  on  his  pangs  to  gloat. 
When  the  vile  cord  shall  tighten  round  his  throat ; 
And,  ah!  each  hard-bought  stand  to  quit  how 

grieved. 
As  the  sad  rumour  runs — «  The  man's  reprieved !" 
See  to  the  church  the  pious  myriads  pour, 
Squeeze  through  the  aisles  and  jostle  round  the  door; 
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Does  LAiTGiMnr  preach  t^(I  ^ed  hk  qoiet  name 
Who  eerree  his  God,  and  cannot  stoop  to  fame  ;)— 
"So,  'tie  some  reverend  mime,  the  latest  rage, 
P   Who  thumps  Ihe  deek,  that  should  have  trod  the 

■'  Cant's  'veriest  ranter  crams  a  hoose,  if  new, 

|.  When  Paul  himself  oft  heard,  woold  hardly  fill 

r  a  pew. 

Lo,  where  the  stage,  the  poor,  degraded  stage, 

>  Holds  its  warp'd  mirror  to  a  gaping  age ; 

I  Tliere,  where,  to  raise  the  drama's  moral  tone, 

II  Fool  Hariequin  usurps  ApoUo's  throne ; 

i    There,  where  grown  children  gather  round,  to  praise 
The  new-vamp'd  legends  of  their  nursery  days; 
Where  one  loose  scene  shall  turn  more  souls  to 
shame, 

J   Then  ten  of  Caiirviif e's  lectures  can  reclaim ; 

I   There,  ^rhere  in  idiot  rapture  we  adore 

I   The  herded  vagabonds  of  every  shore : 
Women  unsex'd,  who,  lost  to  woman's  pride, 
The  drunkard's  stagger  ape,  the  bully's  stride; 

k|   Pert,  li^xng  girls,  who,  stiU  in  childhood's  fetters, 
Babble  of  love,  yet  barely  know  their  letters ; 
Neat>jouited  mummera,  mocking  nature's  shape, 
To  prore  how  nearly  man  can  match  an  ape ; 
Yaolters,  who,  rightly  served  at  home,  perdianoe 
Had  dangled  from  the  rope  on  which  they  dance ; 
Bwarfe,  mimics,  jugglen^  all  that  yield  content, 
Where  Sin  holds  carnival  and  Wit  koeps  Lent; 
Where,  shoals  on  shoals,  the  modest  nuJUon  rash. 
One  sex  to  laugh,  and  one  to  try  to  blush, 
When  mincing  Ratbhot  sports  tight  pantalettes, 
And  turns  fops'  heads  while  turning  pbouettes ; 
There,  at  each  ribald  sally,  where  we  hear 
The  knowing  giggle  and  the  scurrile  jeer ; 
While  from  the  intellectual  gallery  first 
Rolls  the  base  plaudit,  loudest  at  the  worst. 

Gods !  who  can  grace  yon  desecrated  dome, 
Whm  he  may  turn  his  8aAKspKAmx  o'er  at  home  ? 

I   Who  there  can  group  the  pure  ones  of  his  race, 

'    To  see  and  hear  what  bids  him  veil  his  fece  1 
Ask  ye  who  can  ?  why  I,  and  you,  and  you ; 
No  matter  what  the  nonsense,  if  'tis  new. 
To  Doctor  Logic's  wit  our  sons  give  ear ; 
They  have  no  time  for  Haxlxt,  or  for  Lxae  ; 
Our  daughters  turn  from  gentle  Juliet's  wo. 
To  count  the  twirls  of  Alxatita's  toe. 

Not  theira  the  blame  who  furnish  forth  the  treat. 
But  ours,  who  throng  the  board  and  grossly  eat; 
We  laud,  indeed,  the  virtue-kindling  stage, 
And  prate  of  Shakspsaex  and  his  deathless  page; 
But  g:o,  announce  his  best,  on  Coopsm^  call, 
CoopxR,  **the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all ;" 
Where  are  the  crowds,  so  wont  to  choke  the  doorT 
'T  is  an  old  thing,  they  've  seen  it  all  before. 

Prey  Heaven,  if  yet  indeed  the  stage  must  stand, 
With  guiltless  mirth  it  may  delight  the  land ; 
Far  better  else  each  scenic  temple  foil. 
And  one  approving  silence  curtain  alL 
Despots  to  shame  may  yield  their  rising  youth. 
But  Freedom  dwells  with  purity  and  truth; 
Then  make  the  effort,  ye  who  rule  the  stage 
With  novel  decency  surprise  the  age ; 
Even  Wit,  so  long  forgot,  may  play  its  part, 
|:  And  Nature  yet  have  power  to  melt  the  hesjrt; 


Perchance  the  listenos,  to  Ifaair  Instinct  true, 
May  foncy  common  sense— 't  were  surely  som»- 

tiiingnew. 
Turn  to  the  Press    its  teeming  sheets  survey, 
Big  with  the  wonden  of  each  paanng  day ; 
Births,  deaths,  and  weddings,  forgeries,  fires,  and 

wrecks. 
Harangues,  ami  hail-storms,  brawls,  and  broken 

necks; 
'Where  holf-fledged  baids,  on  feeble  pinions,  seek 
An  immortality  of  near  a  week ; 
Where  cruel  eulogists  the  dead  restore. 
In  maudlin  praise,  to  mar^  them  once  more ; 
Where  ruffian  slanderera  wreak  their  coward  spite^ 
And  need  no  venom'd  dagger  while  they  write: 
There,  (with  a  quill  so  noisy  and  so  vain. 
We  almlDst  hear  the  goose  it  clothed  complain,) 
Where  each  hack  scribe,  as  hate  or  interest  burns. 
Toad  or  toad-eater,. stains  the  page  by  turns; 
Enacts  virtu,  usurps  the  critic's  chair. 
Lauds  a  mock  Guido,  oft  a  mouthing  player; 
Yioeroys  it  o'er  the  reahns  of  prose  and  riiyme^ 
Now  pufis  pert  «Pelham,"  now  «The  Coutm  of 

Time;" 
And,  thou^  ere  Christmas  both  may  be  forgot, 
Vows  this  beats  Miltov,  and  that  Waltbb  Soott; 
With  Samsoit's  vigour  foeb  his  nerves  expand. 
To  overthrow  the  nobles  of  the  land ; 
Smls  the  green  gariands  that  for  Otm  bloom. 
And  plants  a  brier  even  on  Cabot's  tomb; 
As  turn  the  party  coppers,  heads  or  tails, 
And  now  this  foction  and  now  that  prevails ; 
Applauds  to-day  what  yesterday  he  cursed. 
Lampoons  the  wisest,  and  extols  the  worst; 
While,  hard  to  tell,  so  coarse  a  daub  he  lays, 
Which  sullies  most,  the  slander  or  the  praise. 

Yet,  sweet  or  bitter,  hence  what  fountains  bunt. 
While  stiU  the  more  we  drink,  the  more  we  thirst: 
Trade  hardly  deems  the  busy  day  begun. 
Till  his  keen  eye  along  the  page  has  run; 
The  blooming  daughter  throws  her  needle  by. 
And  reads  her  schoolmate's  marriage  with  a  ai^; 
While  the  grave  mother  puts  her  glasses  on, 
And  gives  a  tear  to  some  old  crony  gone; 
The  preacher,  too,  his  Sunday  thcnne  lays  down. 
To  Imow  what  last  new  folly  fills  the  town; 
Lively  or  sad,  life's  meanest,  mightiest  things, 
The  fate  of  fighting  cocks,  or  fighting  kings ; 
Naught  comes  amiss,  we  take  the  nauseous  stufl^ 
Veijuice  or  oil,  a  libel  or  a  pu£ 

'T  is  this  sustains  that  coarse,  licentious  tribe 
Of  tenth-rate  type-men,  gaping  for  a  bribe ; 
That  reptile  race,  with  all  that's  good  at  strife. 
Who  trail  their  slime  through  every  walk  of  life ; 
Stain  the  white  tablet  where  a  great  man's  name 
Stands  proudly  chisell'd  by  the  hand  of  Fame; 
Nor  roimd  die  sacred  fireside  fear  to  crawl, 
But  drop  their  venom  there,  and  p<Hson  all. 

'T  is  Curiosity — though,  in  its  round, 
No  one  poor  dupe  the  calumny  has  found, 
StiU  shall  it  live,  and  still  new  slandera  bieed ; 
What  though  we  ne'er  believe,  vre  buy  and  read ; 
Like  Scotland's  war-cries,  thrown  from  hand  to 


To  rouse  the  angry  passions  of  the  land. 
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So  tii6  budc  nnehood  uws  froni  6sr  to  wt^ 
While  goodnen  grietBs,  but,  prieving,  still  mmt 

he«r. 
An  are  not  snch?  O  no,  there  are,  thank  Heaven, 
A  nobler  troop,  to  whom  this  trust  is  given ; 
Who,  all  unbribed,  on  Freedom's  ramparts  stand, 
Faithful  and  firm,  bright  warders  of  the  land. 
By  them  still  lifts  the  Press  its  arm  abroad. 
To  guide  all-curious  man  along  life's  road ; 
To  cheer  young  Genius,  Pity's  tear  to  start, 
In  Truth's  bold  cause  to  rouse  each  fearless  heart; 
O'er  male  and  female  quacks  to  shake  the  rod. 
And  scourge  the  unsex'd  thing  that  scorns  her  God; 
To  hunt  Corruption  from  his  secret  den. 
And  show  the  monster  up,  the  gaze  of  wondering 

men. 
How  swells  my  theme !  how  vain  my  power  I 

find. 
To  track  the  windings  of  the  curious  mind ; 
Let  aught  be  hid,  though  useless,  nothing  boots, 
Straightway  it  must  be  pluck'd  up  by  the  roots. 
How  oft  we  lay  the  volume  down  to  ask 
Of  him,  the  victim  in  the  Iron  Mask ; 
The  crusted  medal  rub  with  painful  care. 
To  spell  the  legend  out — ^that  is  not  there ; 
With  dubious  gaze,  o'er  mossgrowii  tombstones 

bend, 
To  find  a  name— the  heralds  never  penn'd ; 
Dig  through  the  lava-deluged  city's  breast. 
Learn  all  we  can,  and  wisely  guess  the  rest : 
Ancient  or  modem,  sacred  or  profane, 
All  must  be  known,  and  aD  obscure  made  plain; 
If 't  was  a  pippin  tempted  Evk  to  sin ; 
If  glorious  Btrot  drugg'd  his  muse  with  gin; 
If  Troy  e'er  stood;  if  Ssakspsars  stole  a  deer; 
If  Israel's  missing  tribes  found  refuge  here ; 
If  like  a  villain  Captain  Hsitrt  Hed ; 
If  like  a  martyr  Captain  Moroatt  died. 

Its  aim  oft  idle,  lovely  in  its  end, 
We  turn  to  look,  then  linger  to  befHend ; 
The  maid  of  Egypt  thus  was  led  to  save 
A  nation*s  future  leader  from  the  wave ; 
New  things  to  hear,  when  erst  the  Gentiles  ran, 
Truth  closed  what  Curiosity  began. 
How  many  a  noble  art,  now  widely  known. 
Owes  its  young  impulse  to  this  power  alone ; 
Even  in  its  slightest  working,  we  may  trace 
A  deed  that  changed  the  fortunes  of  a  race : 
Bruce,  bann'd  and  hunted  on  his  native  soil. 
With  curious  eye  survey'd  a  spider's  toil : 
Six  times  the  little  climber  strove  and  fail'd ; 
Six  times  the  chief  before  his  foes  had  quail'd ; 
"Once  more,"  he  cried,  "in  thine  my  doom  I 

read. 
Once  more  I  dare  the  fight,  if  thou  succeed ;" 
'T  was  done— the  insect's  fate  he  made  his  own. 
Once  more  the  battle  waged,  and  gain'd  a  throne. 

Behold  the  sick  man,  in  his  easy  chair, 
Barr*d  from  the  busy  crowd  and  bracing  air, — 
How  every  passing  trifle  proves  its  power 
To  while  away  the  long,  dull,  lazy  hour. 
As  down  the  pane  the  rival  rain-drops  chase. 
Curious  he  '11  wat«h  to  see  which  wins  the  race ; 
And  let  two  dogs  beneath  his  window  fight, 
He  '11  shut  his  Bible  to  enjoy  the  sight 


So  with  each  new-born  nothing  rolls  the  day. 
Till  some  kind  neighbour,  stumbling  in  his  way, 
Draws  up  his  chair,  the  sufferer  to  amuse. 
And  makes  him  happy  while  he  tells — the  news. 

The  news!  our  morning,  noon,  and  evening 
cry. 
Day  unto  day  repeats  it  till  we  die. 
For  this  the  cit,  the  critic,  and  the  fop. 
Dally  the  hour  away  in  Tonsor's  shop ; 
For  this  the  gossip  takes  her  daily  route. 
And  wears  your  threshold  and  your  patience  out; 
For  this  we  leave  the  parson  in  the  lurch. 
And  pause  to  prattle  on  the  way  to  church ; 
Even  when  some  coflin'd  friend  we  gather  round. 
We  ask,  "What  news?"  then  lay  him  in  the 

ground; 
To  this  the  breakfast  owes  its  sweetest  zest, 
For  this  the  dinner  cools,  the  bed  remains  un- 
press'd. 

What  gives  each  tale  of  scandal  to  the  street, 
The  U.itchen'8  wonder,  and  the  parlour's  treat? 
See  the  pert  housemaid  to  the  keyhole  fly. 
When  husband  storms,  wife  frets,  or  lovers  sigh; 
See  Tom  your  pockets  ransack  for  each  note. 
And  read  your  secrets  while  he  cleans  your  coat ; 
See,  yes,  to  listen  see  even  madam  deign, 
When  the  smug  seamstress  pours  her  ready  strain. 
This  wings  that  Me  that  malice  breeds  in  fear. 
No  tongue  so  vile  but  "finds  a  kindred  ear; 
Swift  flies  each  tale  of  laughter,  shame,  or  folly. 
Caught  by  Paul  Pry  and  carried  home  to  Polly ; 
On  this  each  foul  calumniator  leans, 
And  nods  and  hints  the  villany  he  means ; 
Full  well  he  knows  what  latent  widfire  lies 
In  the  close  whisper  and  the  dark  surmise ; 
A  muffled  word,  a  wordless  wink  has  woke 
A  warmer  throb  than  if  a  Dexter  spoke ; 
And  he,  o'er  Everett's  periods  who  would  nod. 
To  track  a  secret,  half  the  town  has  trod. 

O  thou,  from  whose  rank  breath  nor  sex  can 
save. 
Nor  sacred  virtue,  nor  the  powerless  grave, — 
Felon  unwhipp'd !  than  whom  in  yonder  cells 
Full  many  a  groaning  wretch  less  guilty  dwells. 
Blush — ^if  of  honest  blood  a  drop  remains, 
To  steal  its  lonely  way  along  thy  veins. 
Blush — ^if  the  bronze,  long  harden'd  on  thy  cheek, 
Has  left  a  spot  where  that  poor  drop  can  speak ; 
Blush  to  be  branded  with  Uie  slanderer's  name, 
And,  though  thou  dread'st  not  sin,  at  least  dread 

shame. 
We  hear,  indeed,  but  shudder  while  we  hear 
The  insidious  falsehood  and  the  heartless  jeer; 
For  each  dark  libel  that  thou  lick'st  to  shape. 
Thou  mayest  from  law,  but  not  from  scorn  escape; 
The  pointed  finger,  cold,  averted  eye, 
Insulted  virtue's  hiss — thou  canst  not  fly. 

The  churl,  who  holds  it  heresy  to  think, 
AVho  loves  no  music  but  the  dollar's  clink, 
AVho  laughs  to  scorn  the  wisdom  of  the  schools. 
And  deems  the  first  of  poets  first  of  fools ; 
AVho  never  found  what  good  from  science  grew, 
Save  the  grand  truth  that  one  and  one  are  two ; 
And  marvels  Bowditch  o'er  a  book  should  pore, 
Unless  to  make  ftose  two  turn  into  four; 
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Who,  idaotd  where  Catikill*B  Ibfehflad  gx«etf  the 

Grieres  that  gnch  quuries  all  unhewn  shonld  lie; 
Or,  gazing  where  Niagaia'i  tonents  thrill* 
Exclaims,  **  A  monstrous  stream — to  turn  a  mill !" 
Who  loves  to  feel  the  blessed  winds  of  heaven. 
But  as  his  freighted  barks  are  portward  driven: 
Even  he,  across  whose  brain  scarce  dares  to  creep 
Aught  but  thrift's  parent  pair — to  get,  to  keep: 
Who  never  leam'd  life's  real  bliss  to  know^ 
With  Cnriositf  even  he  can  glow. 

Go,  seek  him  out  on  yon  dear  Gotham's  walk. 
Where  traffic's  venturers  meet  to  trade  and  talk: 
Where  Mammon's  votaries  bend,  of  each  degree, 
The  hard-eyed  lender,  and  the  pale  lendee ; 
Where  rogues,  insolvent,  strut  in  white-waah'd 

pride. 
And  ^ove  the  dupes,  who  trusted  them,  aside. 
How  through  the  buzzing  crowd  he  threads  his  way, 
To  catch  the  flying  rumoun  of  the  day,^ 
To  learn  of  changing  stocks,  of  bargains  cnWd, 
Of  breaking  merchants,  and  of  cargoes  lost ; 
The  thousand  ills  that  traflic's  walks  invade, 
And  give  the  heart-ache  to  the  sons  of  trade. 
How  cold  he  heavens  to  some  bankrupt's  wo. 
Nods  his  wise  head,  and  cries,  « I  told  you  so: 
The  thriftless  fellow  lived  beyond  his  means, 
He  must  buy  brants— I  make  my  folks  eat  beans;" 
What  cares  he  for  the  knave,  the  knave's  sad  wife, 
The  blighted  prospects  of  an  anxious  life! 
The  kindly  throbs,  that  other  men  control, 
Ne'er  melt  the  iron  of  the  miser's  soul ; 
Through  life's  dark  road  his  sordid  way  he  wends, 
An  incarnation  of  &t  dividends ; 
But,  when  to  death  he  sinks,  ungrieved,  unsung, 
Buoy'd  by  the  blessing  of  no  mortal  tongue^-^ 
No  worth  r^arded,  and  no  want  redress'd, 
To  scatter  fragrance  round  his  place  of  rest,  — 
What  shall  that  hallow'd  epitaph  supply^ 
The  universal  wo  when  good  men  diet 
Cold  Curiosity  shall  linger  there. 
To  guess  the  wealth  he  leaves  his  tearless  heir; 
Perchance  to  wonder  what  must  be  his  doom, 
In  the  fer  land  that  lies  beyond  the  tomb;— 
Alas !  for  him,  if,  in  its  awful  pkm. 
Heaven  deal  with  him  as  he  hath  dealt  with  man. 

Child  of  romance,  these  work-day  scenes  you 
spurn; 
For  lofUer  things  your  finer  pulses  bum; 
TTirough  Nature's  walk  your  curious  way  you  take. 
Gaze  on  her  glowing  bow,  her  glittering  flake,— 
Her  spring's  first  cheerful  green,  her  autumn's  last, 
Bom  in  liie  breeze,  or  dying  in  the  blast ; 
Ton  clunb  the  mountain's  everlasting  wall ; 
Ton  linger  where  the  thunder-waten  fell ; 
Tou  love  to  wander  by  old  ocean's  side. 
And  hold  communion  with  its  sullen  tide; 
Wash'd  to  your  foot  some  fragment  of  a  wreck. 
Fancy  shall  build  again  the  crowded  deck 
That  trod  the  waves,  till,  mid  the  tempest's  fitmn, 
The  sepulchre  of  living  men  went  down. 
Yet  Fancy,  with  her  milder,  tenderer  glow, 
But  dreams  what  Curiosity  would  know ; 
Ye  would  stand  listening,  as  the  booming  gun 
Proclaim'd  the  work  of  agony  half-done ; 


There  would  yoa  diii^  each  dscmmmg  wemMa*a 

As  wild  to  heaven  be  cast  his  firantic  eye; 
Though  vain  all  aid,  though  Pity's  blood  ran  cold, 
.The  mortal  havoc  ye  would  dare  behold ; 
Still  Curiosity  woiUd  wait  and  weep. 
Till  all  sank  down  to  slumber  in  the  deep. 

N<Mr  yet  appeased  the  qnrit's  restless  glow: 
Ye  would  explore  the  gloomy  waste  below; 
There,  where  the  joyful  sunbeams  never  feU, 
Where  ocean's  unrecorded  monsters  dwell, 
Where  sleep  earth's  precious  things,  her  rifled 

gold. 
Bones  bleach'd  by  ages,  bodies  luodly  cold. 
Of  those  who  bow'd  to  fate  in  every  form. 
By  battle-strife,  by  pirate,  or  by  storm; 
The  sailor-chief;  wjio  Freedom's  foes  defied, 
Wrapp'd  in  the  sacred  flag  for  which  he  died ; 
The  wretch,  thrown  over  to  the  midnight  foam, 
Stabb'd  in  his  blessed  dreams  of  love  and  home; 
The  mother,  with  her  fleshless  arms  still  clasp'd 
Round  the  scared  infent,  that  in  death  she  grasp'd; 
On  these,  and  sights  hire  these,  ye  long  to  gaze. 
The  mournful  tro]^es  of  uncounted  days ; 
All  that  the  miser  deep  has  brooded  o'er, 
Since  its  first  billow  roll'd  to  find  a  shore. 

Once  more  the  Press, — not  that  which  daily 
flings 
Its  fleeting  ray  across  life's  fleeting  things,^ 
See  tomae  on  tomes  oi  fency  and  of  power. 
To  dieer  man's  heaviest,  warm  his  holiest  hour. 
Now  Fiction's  groves  we  tread,  where  young  Ro- 
mance 
Laps  the  glad  senses  in  her  sweetest  trance; 
Now  through  earth's  cold,  unpeopled  realms  we 

PMige, 
And  mariL  each  rolling  century's  awful  change ; 
Turn  back  the  tide  of  ages  to  its  head, 
And  hoard  the  wisdom  of  the  honour'd  dead. 
'T  was  Heaven  to  lounge  upon  a  couch,  said 
Gray, 
And  read  new  novels  through  a  rainy  day : 
Add  but  the  Spenish  weed,  the  bard  was  righi; 
'T  is  heaven,  the  upper  heaven  oi  calm  delight ; 
The  world  forgot,  to  sit  at  ease  reclined, 
While  round  one's  head  the  smoky  perfumes  wind, 
Firm  in  one  hand  the  ivory  folder  grasp'd, 
Scott's  uncut  latest  by  the  other  clasp'd ; 
'T  is  heaven,  the  glowing,  gr^hic  page  to  turn. 
And  feel  within  the  ruling  passion  bum ; 
Now  through  the  dingles  of  his  own  bleak  isle. 
And  now  through  lands  that  wear  a  sunnier  smile. 
To  follow  him,  that  all-creative  one, 
Who  never  found  a  «  brother  near  his  throne." 

Look,  now,  directed  by  yon  candle's  Maze, 
Where  the  false  shutter  half  its  trust  betrays,— 
Mark  that  fair  girl,  reclining  in  her  bed, 
Its  curtain  round  her  polish'd  shoulders  spread ; 
Dark  midnight  reigns,  the  storm  is  up  in  power; 
What  keeps  her  waking  in  that  dreary  hourt 
See  where  the  volume  on  her  pillow  lies- 
Claims  Radclifpb  or  Chapokz  those  frequent 

sighsl 
*T  is  some  wild  legend, — now  her  kind  eye  fills. 
And  now  cold  tenor  eveiy  fibre  chiUs ; 
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Still  Ab  ratds  (ut— m  Fktkm's  labynnth  lott— 
Of  tyrant  fathen,  and  of  true  lore  croii'd ; 
Of  clanking  fettan,  low,  myBterions  groana, 
Blood-cnuted  daggera,  aAd  nnooffin'd  bonea, 
Pale,  gliding  gfaoata,  with  fingers  dropping  gore, 
And  blue  flames  dancing  round  a  dungeon  door  ;— 
Still  she  reads  on— even  though  to  read  she  fears, 
An^  in  each  key-hole  moan  strange  Yoicea  hears, 
While  every  shadow  that  withdraws  her  look. 
Glares  in  her  fiice,  the  goblin  of  the  book ; 
Still  o'er  the  leavea  her  craving  eye  is  cast; 
On  all  she  feasts,  yet  hungers  for  the  last ; 
Counts  what  remain,  now  sighs  there  are  no  more, 
And  now  even  those  half  tempted  to  skip  o'er; 
At  length,  the  bad  all  kiUed,  the  good  all  pleased. 
Her  thirsting  Curiosity  a{^ieased. 
She  shuts  the  dear,  dear  book,  that  made  her  weep. 
Puts  out  her  light,  and  turns  away  to  sleep. 

Her  bright,  her  bloody  records  to  unrol. 
See  History  come,  and  wake  th'  inquiring  soul : 
I    How  bounds  the  bosom  at  each  wondrous  deed 
Of  those  who  founded,  and  of  thoae  who  freed ; 
The  good,  the  valiant  of  our  own  loved  clime. 
Whose  names  ahall  brighten  through  the  clouds 

of  time. 
How  rapt  we  linger  o'er  the  volumed  lore 
That  tracks  the  glories  of  each  dirtant  shore; 
In  all  their  grandeur  and  in  all  their  gloom. 
The  throned,  the  thrallM  rise  dimly  from  the  tomb ; 
Chiefii,  sages,  baids,  the  giants  of  their  race. 
Earth's  monarch  men,  her  greatness  and  her  grace ; 
Warm'd  as  we  read,  Uie  penman's  page  we  spurn, 
And  to  each  near,  each  far  arena  turn ; 
Here,  where  the  Pilgrim's  altar  first  was  built. 
Here,  where  the  patriot's  life-blood  first  was  s^t ; 
There,  where  new  empires  spread  along  each  spot 
Where  old  ones  flourish'd  but  to  be  forgot. 
Or,  direr  judgment,  spared  to  fill  a  page. 
And  with  their  errors  warn  an  after  age. 

And  where  is  he  upon  that  Rock  can  stand. 
Nor  with  their  firmness  feel  Ma  heart  expand. 
Who  a  new  empire  planted  where  they  trod. 
And  gave  it  to  Uieir  children  and  their  Oon  t 
Who  yon  immortal  mountain-shrine  hath  press'd. 
With  saintlier  relics  stored  than  priest  e'er  blees'd. 
But  felt  each  grateful  pulse  more  warmly  glow. 
In  voiceless  reverence  for  the  dead  below  t 
Who,  too,  by  Curiosity  led  on, 
To  tread  the  shores  of  kingdoms  come  and  gone. 
Where  Faith  her  mar^rrs  to  the  fag^t  led, 
Where  Freedom's  champions  on  the  scafibld  bled. 
Where  ancient  power,  ^ougfa  stripp'd  of  ancient 

feme, 
Curb'd,  but  not  crushed,  still  lives  for  guilt  and 

shame. 
But  prouder,  h^[>pier,  turns  on  home  to  gaze. 
And  thanks  his  Ood  who  gave  him  better  days  ? 

Undraw  yon  curtain ;  look  within  that  room, 
"Where  all  is  splendour,  yet  where  all  is  gloom : 
Why  weeps  that  mother  1  why,  in  pensive  mood. 
Group  noiseless  round,  that  little,  lovely  brood  1 
The  battledore  is  still,  laid  by  each  book. 
And  the  harp  slumbers  in  its  custom'd  nook. 
Who  hath  done  this  ?  what  cold,  unpitying  foe 
Hatti  made  this  house  the  dwelling-pla^  of  wo  1 


'Tis  he,  the  husband,  felher,  lost  in  care. 
O'er  that  sweet  fellow  in  his  cradle  there: 
The  gallant  bark  that  rides  by  yonder  strand. 
Bears  him  to-morrow  from  his  native  land. 
Why  turns  he,  half-unwilling,  from  his  home  1 
To  tempt  the  ocean  and  the  earth  to  roam  t 
Wealth  he  can  boast,  a  miser's  sigh  would  hush. 
And  health  is  laughing  in  that  ruddy  Mush ; 
Friends  spring  to  greet  him,  and  he  has  no  foe— 
So  honoitf'd  and  so  bless'd,  what  bids  him  go  ? — 
His  eye  must  see,  his  foot  each  spot  must  tread. 
Where  aleeps  the  dust  of  earth's  recorded  dead; 
Where  rise  the  monuments  of  ancient  time. 
Pillar  and  pyramid  in  age  sublime ; 
The  pagan's  temple  and  the  churchman's  tower. 
War's   bloodiest  plain  and  Wisdom's  greenest 

bower; 
All  that  hii  wonder  woke  in  school-boy  themes. 
All  that  his  fency  fired  in  youthful  dreams : 
Where  SocBATBS  once  tac^t  he  thirsts  to  stray, 
Where  Hoxam  pour'd  his  everlasting  lay ; 
From  Virgil's  tomb  he  longs  to  pluck  one  flower, 
By  Avon's  stream  to  live  one  moonlight  hour ; 
To  pause  where  England  **  gamers  up"  her  great, 
And  drop  a  patriot's  tear  to  Miltoit's  fete ; 
Fame's  living  masters,  too,  he  must  behold, 
Whose  deeds  shall  blazon  with  the  best  of  old : 
Nations  compare,  their  laws  and  customs  scan. 
And  read,  wherever  spread,  the  book  of  man ; 
For  these  he  goes,  aelf-banish'd  from  his  hearth, 
And  wrings  the  hearts  of  all  he  loves  on  earth. 

Tet  say,  shall  not  new  joy  these  hearts  inspire. 
When  grouping  round  the  fiiture  wint^  fire, 
To  hear  the  wondera  of  the  world  they  bum. 
And  lose  his  absence  in  his  glad  return! — 
Return !  alas !  he  shall  return  no  more. 
To  bless  his  own  sweet  home,  his  own  proud  shore. 
Look  once  again— <»ld  in  his  cabin  now. 
Death's  finger-mark  is  on  his  pallid  brow ; 
No  wife  stood  by,  her  patient  watch  to  keep, 
To  smile  on  him,  then  turn  away  to  weep ; 
Kind  woman's  place  rough  mariners  supplied, 
And  (diared  the  wanderer's  blessing  when  he  died. 
Wrapp'd  in  the  raiment  that  it  long  must  wear, 
His  body  to  the  deck  they  slowly  bear ; 
Even  there  the  spirit  that  I  sing  is  troe ; 
The  crew  look  on  with  sad,  but  curious  view; 
The  setting  sun  flings  round  his  farewell  rays ; 
O'er  the  broad  ocean  not  a  ripple  plays; 
How  eloquent,  how  awful  in  its  power, 
The  silent  lecture  of  death's  Sabbath-hour : 
One  voice  that  silence  breaks — the  prayer  is  said. 
And  the  last  rite  man  pays  to  man  is  paid ; 
The  plashing  waters  marie  his  resting-place, 
And  fold  him  round  in  one  long,  cold  embrace ; 
Bright  bubbles  for  a  moment  sparkle  o'er, 
Then  break,  to  be,  like  him,  beheld  no  more ; 
Down,  countless  fathoms  down,  he  sinks  to  sleep. 
With  all  the  nameless  shapes  that  haunt  the  deep. 

«  Alps  rise  on  Alps" — ^in  vain  my  muse  essays 
To  lay  the  spirit  that  she  dared  to  raise : 
What  spreading  scenes  of  rapture  and  of  wo. 
With  rose  and  cypress  lure  me  as  I  go. 
In  every  question  and  in  every  glance. 
In  folly's  wonder  and  in  wisdom's  trance. 
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In  aU  of  life,  nor  jet  of  life  alone. 
In  all  beyond,  this  mighty  power  we  own. 
We  would  unclasp  the  mystic  book  of  finte. 
And  trace  the  paths  of  all  we  lore  and  hate ; 
The  Cither's  heart  would    leazn  his  children's 

doom, 
Eren  wh^  that  heart  is  crumbling  in  the  ton^ ; 
If  they  must  sink  in  guilt,  or  soar  to  fiuna, 
And  leave  a  hated  or  a  haUow'd  name ; 
By  hope  elated,  or  depreas'd  by  doubt, 
ETen  in  the  death-pang  he  would  find  it  out. 

What  boots  it  to  your  dust,  your  son  were  bom 
An  empire's  idol  or  a  rabble's  scorn  t 
Think  ye  the  franchised  spirit  shall  return, 
To  share  his  triumph,  his  disgrace  to  mourn  ? 
Ah,  Curiosity !  by  thee  inspired, 
This  truth  to  know  how  oft  has  man  inquiied ! 
And  is  it  fimcy  all  1  can  reason  say 
Earth's  loves  must  moulder  with  earth's  moulder- 

ing  clayl 
That  death  can  chill  the  Other's  sacred  glow, 
And  hush  the  throb  that  none  but  mothers  know  t 
Must  we  believe  those  tones  of  dear  delight. 
The  morning  welcome  and  the  sweet  good-nig^t, 
The  kind  monition  and  the  well-eam'd  praise. 
That  won  and  wann'd  us  in  our  earlier  days, 
Tom'd,  as  they  fell,  to  cold  and  common  air! — 
Speak,  proud  Philosophy !  the  truth  declare ! 

Tet,  no,  the  fond  delusion,  if  no  more, 
We  would  not  yield  for  wisdom's  cheeriess  lore ; 
A  tender  creed  they  hold,  who  dare  believe 
The  dead  return,  with  them  to  joy  or  grieve. 
How  sweet,  while  lingering  slow  on  shore  or  hill, 
When  all  the  pleasant  sounds  of  earth  are  still, 
When  the  round  moon  rolls  through  the  unpillar'd 

skies. 
And  stars  lo<ik  down  as  they  were  angels'  eyes, 
How  sweet  to  deem  our  lost,  adored  ones  nigh« 
And  bear  their  voices  in  the  night-winds  sigh. 
Full  many  an  idle  dream  that  hope  had  broke. 
And  the  awed  heart  to  holy  goodness  woke ; 
Full  many  a  felon's  guilt  in  thought  had  died, 
Fear'd  he  his  fiuher's  spirit  by  his  side ; — 
Then  let  that  fear,  that  hope,  control  the  mind; 
Btill  let  us  question,  still  no  answer  find ; 
Let  Curiosi^  of  Heaven  inquire. 
Nor  earth's  cold  dogmas  quench  the  ethereal  fire. 

Nor  even  to  life,  nor  death,  nor  time  confined — 
The  dread  hereafter  fills  the  exploring  mind ; 
We  burst  the  grave,  profane  the  coffin's  lid. 
Unwisely  ask  of  all  so  wisely  hid ; 
Eternity's  darii  record  we  would  read. 
Mysteries,  unravcll'd  yet  by  mortal  creed ; 
Of  life  to  come,  unending  joy  and  wo. 
And  all  that  holy  wranglers  dream  below; 
To  find  their  jarring  dogmas  out  we  long. 
Or  Which  is  right,  or  whether  all  be  wrong; 
Tilings  of  an  hour,  we  would  invade  His  throne, 
And  find  out  Him,  the  Everlasting  One! 
Faith  we  may  boast,  undarken'd  by  a  doubt. 
We  thirst  to  find  each  awful  secret  out ; 
Hope  may  sustain,  and  innocence  impart 
Her  sweet  specific  to  the  feariess  heart ; 
The  inquiring  spirit  will  not  be  controll'd, 
We  would  make  certain  all,  and  all  behdd. 
IS 


Unfethom'd  weU-heid  of  the  boondleas  aonl ! 
Whose  living  waters  lure  us  as  they  roll, 
From  thy  pure  wave  one  cheering  b^  we  drmw^ 
Man,  man  at  least  shall  spurn  proud  Nature's  law. 
All  that  have  breath,  but  he,  lie  down  content, 
Life's  purpose  served,  indeed,  when  life  is  spcmt; 
All  as  in  Paradise  the  same  are  found ; 
The  beast,  whose  footst^  shakes  the  solid  ground. 
The  insect  living  on  a  summer  qnre. 
The  bird,  whose  pinion  courts  the  sunbeam's  fire ; 
In  lair  and  nest,  in  way  and  want,  the  same 
As  when  their  sires  sought  Adam  for  a  name : 
Their  be-all  and  their  end-all  heie  below. 
They  nothing  need  beyond,  nor  need  to  know; 
Eardi  and  her  hoards  their  every  ¥rant  supply. 
They  revel,  rest,  then,  fearleas,  hopelees,  ^e. 
But  Man,  his  Maker's  likeness,  lord  of  earth. 
Who  owes  to  Nature  little  but  his  birth, 
Shakes  down  her  puny  chains,  her  wants,  and  woei^ 
One  world  subdues,  and  for  another  glows. 
See  him,  the  feeblest,  in  his  cradle  laid; 
See- him,  the  mightiest,  in  his  mind  airay'd! 
How  vride  the  gulf  he  dears,  how  bold  the  flight 
That  bears  him  upward  to  the  realms  of  light ! 
By  restless  Curiosity  inspired. 
Through  ail  his  subject  world  he  roves  untired : 
Looks  back  and  scans  the  infant  days  of  yore, 
On  to  the  time  when  time  shall  be  no  more ; 
Even  in  life's  parting  throb  its  spirit  bums. 
And,  shut  firom  earth,  to  heaven  more  wamily 

turns. 
Shall  he  alone,  of  mortal  dwellers  here. 
Thus  soar  aloft  to  sink  in  mid-career ! 
Less  fevour'd  than  a  worm,  shall  hb  stem  doom 
Lock  up  these  seraph  longings  in  the  tomb  1 — 
O  Thou,  whose  fingers  ndsed  us  firom  the  dust. 
Till  there  we  sleep  again,  be  thps  our  trust : 
This  Mcr^  hunger  marks  the  immortal  mind. 
By  Thee 't  was  given,  for  Thee,  for  heaven  design'd; 
There  the  rapt  spirit,  firom  earth's  groasness  fireed, 
Shall  see,  and  know,  and  be  like  Thee  indeed. 
Here  let  me  pause— no  further  I  rehearse 
What  claims  a  lofUer  soul,  a  nobler  verse ; 
The  mountain's  foot  I  have  but  loiter'd  round. 
Not  dared  to  scale  its  highest,  holiest  ground ; 
But  ventured  on  the  pebbly  shore  to  stray, 
While  the  broad  ocean  all  before  me  lay ; — 
How  bright  the  boundless  prospect  ^re  on  high! 
How  rich  the  pearls  that  here  all  hidden  lie ! 
But  not  for  me — to  life's  coarse  service  sold. 
Where  thought  lies  barren  and  naught  breeds  bvt 

gold— 
'T  is  yours,  ye  fevour'd  ones,  at  whose  conmiand 
From  the  cold  world  I  ventured,  hero  to  stand : 
Ye  who  ,were  hipp'd  in  Wisdom's  murmuring 

bowers, 
Who  still  to  bright  improvement  yield  your  hours; 
To  you  the  privilege  and  the  power  belong. 
To  give  my  theme  the  grace  of  living  song ; 
Yours  be  the  flapping  of  the  eagle's  wing, 
To  dare  the  loftiest  crag,  and  heavenward  sprmg; 
Mine  the  light  task  to  hop  firom  spray  to  spnry, 
Bleas'd  if  I  diarm  one  sommer  hour  away. 
One  summer  hour — its  golden  sands  have  nm. 
And  the  poor  labonr  of  the  bard  is  done* — 
1 
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Tet,  era  I  fling  tiide  my  hnmblQ  1  jtb. 
Let  one  fond  with  its  trembling  string^  inspire ; 
Ftncy  the  tuk  to  Feeling  riiall  ledgn, 
And  the  heart  prompt  the  warm,  ontutor'd  line. 
Peace  to  this  ancient  ipot !  here,  at  of  old, 
May  Ijeaming  dwell,  and  ail  her  storet  nnlbld ; 
Still  may  her  priests  aroand  these  altars  stand. 
And  train  to  truth  the  children  of  the  land ; 
Bright  be  their  paths,  within  these  shades  who  rest. 
These  brother-bands— beneath  his  guidance  bless'd. 
Who,  with  their  fathers,  here  tum'd  wisdom's  page, 
Who  comes  to  them  the  statesman  and  the  sage. 
Praise  be  his  portion  in  his  labours  here. 
The  praise  that  cheer'daKimKLAifo's  mild  career; 
The  love  that  finds  in  every  breast  a  shrine. 
When  teal  and  gentleness  with  wisdom  join. 
Here  may  he  sit,  while  race  succeeding  race 
Go  proudly  forth  his  parent  care  to  grace ; 
In  head  and  heart  by  him  prepared  to  rise^ 
To  take  their  stations  with  the  good  and  wise : 
This  crowning  recompense  to  him  be  given, 
To  see  them  g^ard  on  earth  and  guide  to  heaven ; 
Thus,  in  their  talents,  in  their  virtues  bless'd, 
0  be  his  ripest  years  his  happiest  «nd  his  best! 


8HAKSPEARE   ODE.* 

God  of  the  glorioos  lyre ! 
Whose  notes  of  old  on  lofty  Pmdns  rang, 
While  JoTi's  exulting  choir 

Caught  the  glad  echoes  and  responsive 

Come !  bless  the  service  and  the  shrine 
We  consecrate  to  thee  and  thine. 

Fierce  from  the  firozen  north, 
Wh«i  Havoc  led  his  legions  forth. 
O'er  Learning's  sonny  groves  the  dark  destroyer 
spread: 
In  dust  the  sacred  statoe  slept. 
Fair  Science  round  her  altars  wept» 
And  Wisdom  cowl'd  his  head. 

At  length,  Olympian  lord  of  mom. 
The  raven  veil  of  night  was  torn. 

When,  through  golden  clouds  descending. 
Thou  didst  hold  thy  radiant  flight, 
0*er  Nature's  lovely  pageant  bending, 
Till  Avon  rolled,  all  sparkling  to  thy  sight ! 

There,  on  its  bank,  beneath  the  mulberry's  shade, 
Wrapp'd  in  young  dreams,  a  wild-eyed  minstrel 
stray'd. 
Lighting  there  and  lingering  long. 
Thou  didst  teach  the  bard  his  song ; 

Thy  fingers  strung  his  sleeping  sheD, 
And  round  his  brows  a  garlanid  curi'd ; 

On  his  lips  thy  spirit  fell. 
And  bade  him  wake  and  warm  the  world ! 

Then  Shakspsari  rose ! 
Across  the  trembling  strings 
His  daring  hand  he  flings. 
And,  lo !  a  new  creation  glows  I 

*  Delivered  hi  tlie  Boston  TkMtre,  hi  180,9%  the  sshl- 
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There,  clustering  round,  submi«ive  to  his  will. 
Fate's  vassal  tnin  his  Mgh  commands  fVilfiL 

Madness,  with  his  finghtful  scream. 
Vengeance,  leaning  on  his  lance. 
Avarice,  with  his  blade  and  beam. 
Hatred,  blasting  with  a  glance ; 
Remorse,  that  weeps,  and  Rage,  that  roars. 
And  Jeak>usy>  that  dotes,  but  dooms,  and  mw^ 
ders,  yet  adores. 

Mirth,  his  hce  with  sun-beams  lit. 
Waking  laughter's  merry  swell. 
Arm  in  arm  with  fresh-eyed  Wit, 
That  waves  his  tingling  lash,  while  Folly  shakes 
hisbelL 

Despair,  that  haunts  the  gurgling  stream, 
Kiss'd  by  the  virgin  moon's  cold  beam, 
Where  some  lost  maid  wild  chaplcts  wreathes, 
And,  swan-like,  there  her  own  dirge  breathes. 
Then,  broken-hearted,  sinks  to  rest. 
Beneath  the  bubbling  wave,  that  shrouds  her 
maniac  breast 

Young  Love,  with  eye  of  tender  gloom. 
Now  drooping  o'er  the  hallow'd  tomb 
Where  his  plighted  victims  lie— 
Where  they  met,  but  met  to  die : 
And  now,  when  crimson  buds  are  sleeping. 
Through  the  dewy  arbour  peeping, 
Where   Beauty's  child,  the  frowning  world 
forgot. 
To  youth's  devoted  tale  is  listening. 
Rapture  on  her  dark  lash  glistening, 
While  fairies  leave  their  cowslip  cells  and  guard 
the  happy  spot 

Thus  rise  the  phantom  throng. 
Obedient  to  their  master's  song, 
And  lead  in  willing  chain  the  wandering  soul  along. 
For  other  worlds  war's  Great  One  sigh'd  in  rain — 
O'er  other worids  see  Shakspsars  rove  and  reign  t 
The  rapt  magician  of  his  own  wild  lay. 
Earth  and  her  tribes  his  mystic  wand  obey. 
Old  Ocean  trembles,  Thunder  cracks  the  skies, 
Air  teems  with  shapes,  and  tell-tale  spectres  rise : 
Night's  paltering  hags  their  fearful  orgies  keep. 
And  faithless  Guilt  unseals  the  lip  of  Sleep : 
Time  yields  his  trophies  up,  and  Death  restores 
The  mouldered  victims  of  his  voiceless  shores. 
The  fireside  legend,  and  the  faded  page, 
The  crime  that  cursed,  the  deed  that  bless'd  an 


age, 


All,  all  come  forth,  the  good  to  charm  and  cheer, 
To  scourge  bold  Vice,  and  start  the  generoos 

tear; 
With  pictured  Folly  gazing  fools  to  shame. 
And  guide  young  Glory's  foot  along  the  path  of 
Fame. 

Lo !  hand  in  hand. 
Hell's  juggling  sisters  stand. 
To  greet  their  victim  from  the  fight ; 

€ht>up'd  on  the  blasted  heath. 
They  tempt  him  to  the  work  of  death. 
Then  melt  in  air,  and  mock  his  wondering 
aght 
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In  midnight's  hiUow'd  hour 
He  adtkM  the  fiittl  tower, 
Where  the  lone  rtTen,  perch'd  on  high, . 
Poors  to  the  sullen  gale 
Her  hoarae,  prophetic  wail, 
And  croaks  the  dreadful  moment  nigh. 
See,  by  the  phantom  dagger  led, 

Pale,  guilty  thing. 
Slowly  he  steals  with  silent  tread,  ^ 
And  grasps  his  coward  steel  to  smite  his  sleeping 
king. 
Hark!  'tis  the  signal  bell. 
Struck  by  that  bold  and  unsex'd  one. 
Whose  milk  is  gall,  whose  heart  is  stone; 
His  ear  hath  caught  the  knell — 
T is  done !  'tis  done  I 
Behold  him  from  the  chamber  rudiing, 
Where  hii  dead  monarch's  blood  is  gushing: 
Look,  where  he  trembling  stands, 

Sad,  gazing  there. 
Life's  smoking  crimson  on  his  hands, 
And  in  his  felon  heart  the  worm  of  wild  despair. 

Mark  the  sceptred  traitor  slumbering! 

There  flit  ^e  slayes  of  conscience  round, 
With  boding  tongues  foul  murderers  num- 
bering; 
Sleep's  leaden  portals  catch  the  sound. 
In  Mb  dream  of  blood  for  mercy  quaking. 
At  his  own  dull  scream  behold  him  waking! 
Soon  that  dream  to  fete  shall  turn, 
For  him  the  living  furies  bum; 
For  him  the  ▼ultnre  sits  on  yonder  misty  peak. 
And  chides  the  lagging  night,  and  whets  her  hun- 
gry beak. 
Hark !  the  trumpet's  warning  breath 
Echoes  round  the  vale  of  death. 
Unhorsed,  unhelm'd,  disdaining  shield. 
The  panting  tyrant  scours  the  field. 
Vengeance !  he  meets  thy  dooming  blade! 
The  scourge  of  earth,  the  scorn  of  heaven. 
He  fells !  unwept  and  unforgiven. 
And  all  his  guilty  glories  fade. 
Like  a  crush'd  reptile  in  the  dust  he  lies, 
And  hate's  last  lightning  quivers  from  his  eyes ! 

Behold  yon  crownless  king- 
Yon  white-lock'd,  weeping  sire — 
Where  heaven's  unpillar'd  chambers  ring. 
And  burst  their  streams  of  flood  and  fire ! 
He  gave  them  all — the  daughters  of  his  love: 
That  recreant  pair!  they  drive  him  forUi  to 
rove; 
In  such  a  night  of  wo, 
The  cubless  regent  of  the  wood 
Forgets  to  bathe  her  fangs  in  blood. 
And  caverns  with  her  foe ! 
Yet  one  was  ever  kind : 
Why  lingers  she  behind  1 
O  pity ! — ^view  him  by  her  dead  form  kneeling, 
Even  in  wild  frenzy  holy  nature  feeling. 
His  aching  eyeballs  strain. 
To  see  those  curtain'd  orbs  unfold. 
That  beauteous  bosom  heavo  again: 

But  all  is  dark  and  cold. 
In  agony  the  fether  shakes ; 


GrieTs  choking  note 
Swells  in  his  ^oat, 
Each  wither'd  heart-string  tugs  and  breaks ! 
Round  her  pale  neck  his  dying  arms  he  wreathet 
And  on  her  marble  lips  his  last,  his  death-kis 
bit 


Down!  trembling  wing:  shall  insect  weakness  keep 
The  sun-defying  eagle's  sweep? 
A  mortal  strike  celestial  strings, 
And  feebly  echo  what  a  seraph  sings  1 

Who  now  shall  grace  the  glowing  throne, 
Where,  all  unrivall'd,  all  alone. 
Bold  Shakspsars  sat,an^  look'd  creation  through 
The  minstrel  monarch  of  the  worlds  he  drew? 

That  throne  is  cold — that  lyre  in  death  unstrung 
On  whose  proud  note  delighted  Wonder  hung. 
Yet  old  Oblivion,  as  in  wrath  he  sweeps. 
One  spot  shall  spare— -the  grave  where  Shakspiabi 

sleeps. 
Rulers  and  ruled  in  common  gloom  may  lie. 
But  Nature's  laureate  bards  shall  never  die. 
Art's  chisell'd  boast  and  Glory's  trophied  shore 
Must  live  in  numbers,  or  can  live  no  more. 
^While  sculptured  Jove  some  namdess  waste  maj 

claim. 
Still  roars  the  Olympic  car  in  PnroAm's  fame: 
Troy's  doubtful  walls,  in  ashes  pass'd  away. 
Yet  frown  on  Greece  in  Homke's  deaUiless  lay; 
Rome,  slowly  sinking  in  her  crumbling  fanes. 
Stands  all  immortal  in  her  Maro's  strains ; 
So,  too,  yon  giant  empress  of  the  isles. 
On  whose  broad  sway  the  sun  forever  smiles. 
To  Time's  unsparing  rage  one  day  must  bend. 
And  all  her  triumphs  in  her  Shakspsakk  end ! 

O  thou !  to  whose  creative  power 

We  dedicate  the  festal  hour. 
While  Grace  and  Goodness  round  the  altar  stand 
Learning's  anointed  train,  and  Beauty's  ro8e-lipp'< 

band — 
Realms  yet  unborn,  in  accents  now  unknown, 
Thy  song  shall  learn,  and  bless  it  for  their  own 
Deep  in  the  west,  as  Independence  roves. 
His  banners  planting  round  the  land  he  loves, 
Where  Nature  sleeps  in  Eden's  infent  grace. 
In  Time's  full  hour  shall  spring  a  glorious  race 
Thy  name,  thy  verse,  thy  language  shall  they  bear 
And  deck  for  thee  the  vaulted  temple  there. 

Our  Roman-hearted  fathers  broke 

Thy  parent  empire's  galling  yoke ; 

But  thou,  harmonious  monarch  of  the  mind. 

Around  their  sons  a  gentler  diain  shall  bind ; 

Still  o'er  our  land  shall  Albion's  sceptre  wave, 

And  what  her  mighty  lion  lost,  her  mightier  swai 

ahalli 


THE  BROTHERS. 

Ws  are  but  two— the  others  sleep 
Through  death's  untroubled  nij^t; 

We  are  but  two— O,  let  us  keep 
The  link  that  binds  us  bri^ 
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Heart  letpt  to  beart-^the  mcred  flood 
That  wanna  na  ia  the  same; 

That  good  old  man — ^his  honeat  Uood 
Alike  we  fondly  claim. 

We  in  one  mother'a  anns  were  lodt'd— > 

Long  be  her  love  repaid ; 
In  the  aame  cradle  we  were  rock'd, 

Round  the  same  hearth  we  play'd. 

Qur  boyish  sports  were  all  the  aame, 

£ach  little  joy  and  wo ; — 
Let  manhood  keep  aliTe  the  flame, 

Lit  op  so  long  ago. 

We  are  bat  two— be  that  the  band 

To  hold  ns  till  we  die; 
Shonlder  to  shoulder  let  ns  atand. 

Till  side  by  side  we  lie. 


ART. 


Wkbv,  noBi  uie  sacred  gaidm  dzrm, 

Man  fled  before  his  Maker's  wmOk, 
An  angel  left  her  place  in  heaven, 

And  crossM  the  wanderer's  sunless  path. 
T was  Art!  sweet  Art!  new  radiance  broke 

Where  her  light  foot  flew  o'er  4ie  ground. 
And  thua  with  seraph  Toioe  she  spoke: 

•<The  cone  a  blessing  shall  be  found." 

Shn  led  him  through  the  trackless  wild. 

Where  noontide  sunbeam  never  blazed ; 
The  thistle  shrunk,  the  harvest  smiled. 

And  Nature  gladden'd  as  she  gazed. 
Earth's  thousand  tribes  of  living  things. 

At  Art's  oowmand,  to  him  are  g^ven; 
The  village  grows,  the  city  qnings. 

And  point  their  spires  of  &ith  to  heaven. 

He  rends  the  oak— and  bids  it  ride. 

To  guard  the  shores  its  beauty  graced; 
He  smites  the  rock — upheaved  in  pride. 

See  towers  of  strength  and  domes  of  taste. 
Earth's  teeming  caves  their  wealth  reveal. 

Fire  bears  his  banner  on  the  wave. 
He  bids  the  mortal  poison  heal, 

And  leaps  triumphant  o'er  the  grave. 

He  phi<^B  die  pearls  ftat  stud  ttie  deep. 

Admiring  beauty's  lap  to  fill; 
He  breaks  the  stubborn  marble's  deep, 

And  modes  his  own  Creator's  skilL 
With  thoughts  that  fill  his  glowing  soul. 

He  bids  the  ore  illume  the  page. 
And,  proudly  scorning  Time's  control. 

Commerces  with  an  unborn  age. 

In  fields  of  air  he  writes  his  name, 

And  treads  the  chamben  of  the  sky. 
He  reads  the  stars,  and  grasps  the  flame' 

That  quivers  round  the  throne  on  high. 
In  war  renown'd,  in  peace  sublime. 

He  moves  in  greatness  and  in  grace; 
His  power,  subduing  space  and  time, 

Lbks  realm  to  leahn,  and  race  to  race. 


"LOOK  ON  THIS  PICTURE." 

O,  n  is  life !  departed  days 
Fling  back  their  bfightneas  while  I  gaie : 
"Tis  Exma's  setf— this  btow  so  foir, 
HalPcurtain'd  in  this  glossy  hair. 
These  eyes,  the  very  home  of  love. 
The  dark  twin  arches  traced  above. 
These  red-ripe  lips  that  almost  speak. 
The  iainter  blush  of  this  pure  cheek. 
The  rose  and  lily's  beauteous  i 
It  is— ah  no!— 'tis  all 5tt^  life. 


'TIS  all  but  life— art  could  not  save 

Thy  graces,  Emxa,  from  the  grave ; 

Thy  cheek  is  pale,  Ihy  smile  is  past, 

Thy  love-lit  eyes  have  look'd  thdr  last ; 

Mouldering  breath  the  ca&n*^  lid. 

An  we  adored  of  thee  is  hid; 

Thy  heart,  where  goodness  loved  to  dwell. 

Is  throbless  in  the  narrow  cell ; 

Thy  gentle  voice  shall  charm  no  more ; 

Its  last,  last,  joyful  note  is  o'er. 

Oft,  oft,  indeed,  it  hath  been  sung. 
The  requiem  of  the  fiiir  and  young; 
The  theme  b  old,  alas !  how  old. 
Of  grief  that  will  not  be  controU'd, 
Of  sighs  that  speak  a  father's  wo. 
Of  pangs  that  none  but  mothera  know. 
Of  firiendship,  with  its  bursting  heart, 
Doom'd  fi'om  the  idol-one  to  part — 
Still  its  sad  debt  must  feeling  pay. 
Tin  feeling,  too,  shaU  pass  away. 

O  say,  why  age,  and  grief^  and  pain 
ShaU  long  to  go,  but  long  in  vain ; 
Why  vice  is  left  to  mock  at  time. 
And,  grey  in  years,  grow  gray  in  crime ; 
Wlule  youth,  that  every  eye  makes  glad. 
And  bcttuty,  aU  in  radiance  clad, 
And  goodness,  cheering  every  heart, 
Come,  but  come  only  to  depart ; 
Sunbeams,  to  cheer  life's  wintry  day, 
Sunbeams,  to  flash,  then  fede  away. 

'TIS  darkness  all !  black  banners  wave 
Round  the  cold  borders  of  the  grave ; 
There,  when  in  agony  we  bend 
O'er  the  firesh  sod  that  hides  a  friend. 
One  only  comfort  then  we  know — 
We,  too,  shall  quit  this  world  of  wo ; 
We,  too,  shaU  find  a  quiet  place 
With  the  dear  lost  ones  of  our  race ; 
Our  crumbling  bones  with  thein  shaU  Mend, 
And  life's  sad  story  find  an  end. 

And  is  this  aU — this  mournful  doom  t 
Beams  no  glad  light  beyond  the  tomb  1 
Mark  how  yon  clouds  in  daikneas  ride ; 
They  do  not  quench  the  orb  they  hide ; 
Stin  there  it  wheels — the  tempest  o'er. 
In  a  bright  sky  to  bum  once  more ; 
So,  far  above  the  clouds  of  time. 
Faith  can  behold  a  woitd  sublime— 
There,  when  the  storms  of  life  are  past, 
TIm  tight  b^ond  shaU  break  at  last. 
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THE  WINGED  WORSHIPPERS. 

Qay,  gvulUev  pair, 
What  laek  ye  from  the  fields  of  hmimt 

Ye  ha-ve  no  need  of  pnyer, 
Te  have  no  line  to  he  Idighreii. 

Why  perch  ye  here, 
Where  mortals  to  their  Maker  bendl 

Can  yoor  pure  ipirits  fear 
The  Gop  ye  never  could  offend  1 

Te  never  knew 
The  erimea  for  which  we  cone  to  wecfi. 

Penance  is  not  for  you. 
Blessed  wanderers  of  the  upper  deep. 

To  yon  't  is  given 
To  wake  sweet  nf^ture's  untaught  lays; 

Beneath  the  arch  o£  heaven 
To  chirp  away  a  life  of  praise. 

Then  spread  each  wing, 
Far,  fiff  above,  o'er  lakes  and  lands, 

And  join  the  choiri  that  sing 
In  yon  blue  dome  not  rear'd  with  hands. 

Or,  if  ye  stay, 
To  note  the  consecrated  hour, 

Teadti  me  the  airy  vray. 
And  let  me  try  your  envied  power. 

Above  the  crowd. 
On  upward  wings  could  I  but  fly, 
I'd  bathe  in  yon  bright  cloud. 
And  seek  the  stars  that  gem  the  sky. 

"TYrere  heaven  indeed 
Through  fields  of  trackless  light  to  soar. 

On  Nature's  charms  to  feed, 
And  Nature's  own  great  God  adore. 


DEDICATION  HYMN. 

Gh>D  of  wisdom,  God  of  might, 

Fatiier !  dearest  name  of  all. 
Bow  thy  throne  and  bless  our  lito ; 

'TIS  thy  children  on  thee  calL 
Glorious  Oirs !  look  down  from  heaven, 

Warm  each  heart  and  wake  each  vow ; 
Unto  Thee  this  house  is  given ; 

With  thy  presence  fill  it  now. 

Fill  it  now!  on  every  soul 

Shed  the  incense  of  thy  grace, 
While  our  anthem-echoes  roll 

Round  the  consecrated  place ; 
While  thy  holy  page  we  read. 

While  the  prayers  Thou  lovest  ascend, 
While  thy  cause  thy  servants  pleady— 

Fill  this  hous^  our  God,  our  Friend. 

Fill  it  now— O,  fill  it  long! 

So,  when  death  shall  call  us  home. 
Still  to  Thee,  in  many  a  throng, 

May  our  children's  children  come. 
Bless  them.  Father,  long  and  late. 

Blot  their  sins,  tiieir  sorrows  dry; 


Make  this  place  to  them  the  gate 
Iieading  to  thy  courts  on  high. 

There,  when  time  shall  be  no  more, 

When  the  feuds  of  earth  are  past. 
May  the  tribes  of  every  shore 

Cong|regate  in  peace  at  last ! 
Then  to  Thee,  thou  Ovb  all-wise. 

Shall  the  gather'd  millions  sing, 
Till  the  ardies  of  the  skies 

With  their  hallelujahs  ring. 


TO  BfY  CIGAR. 

Ybs,  social  firiend,  I  love  tfaee  well. 

In  learned  doctors'  spite ; 
Thy  clouds  all  other  clouds  dSspel, 

And  lap  me  in  delight. 

What  though  they  tell,  with  phiaes  long. 
My  years  are  sooner  pass'dl 

I  would  reply,  with  reason  strong, 
Th^'re  sweeter  while  tfaey  last 

And  oft,  mild  friend,  to  me  thou  art 

A  monitor,  though  still ; 
Thou  speak'st  a  lesson  to  my  heart, 

Beyond  the  preacher's  akUL 

Thou'rt  like  the  man  of  worth,  viho  gives 

To  goodness  every  day. 
The  odour  of  whose  virtues  fives    • 

When  he  has  passed  away. 

When,  in  the  lonely  evening  hour. 

Attended  but  hj  thee, 
O'er  history's  varied  page  I  poie, 

Blan's  fiito  in  thine  I  see. 

Oft  as  thy  snowy  column  grows, 
Then  breaks  and  fiUls  away, 

I  trace  how  mighty  realms  thus  rose, 
Thus  tumbled  to  decay. 

A  while,  like  thee,  earth's  masters  bum, 
And  smoke  and  fume  around, 

And  then,  like  tfaee,  to  adies  turn, 
And  mingle  with  the  ground. 

Lile's  but  a  leaf  adroitly  roll'd. 
And  time's  the  wasting  breath, 

That  late  or  early,  we  behold. 
Gives  all  to  dusty  death. 

From  beggai^s  frieze  to  monarch's  robe. 
One  common  doom  is  pass'd : 

Sweet  nature's  works,  the  swelling  globe. 
Must  all  bum  out  at  last 

And  what  is  he  who  smokes  thee  newt— 

A  little  moving  heap, 
That  soon  Hke  thee  to  foto  must  bow, 

With  thee  in  dust  must  sle^ 

But  though  thy  ashes  downward  go. 

Thy  essence  rolls  on  high ; 
Thus,  when  my  body  must  lie  bw. 

My  soul  shall  cleave  the  dcy. 
It 
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Not  to  the  pagan's  mount  l  turn 

For  inspirationfl  now; 
Oljmpos  and  its  gods  I  qram — 

Pore  One,  be  with  me.  Thou! 

Thon,  in  whose  awfnl  name, 

From  suffering  and  from  shame 
Onr  fiilben  fled,  and  braved  a  pathless  sea; 

Thoo,  in  whose  holj  fear, 

They  flx'd  an  empire  here, 
And  gave  it  to  their  children  and  to  Thee. 

XI. 

And  Ton!  ye  bright-ascended  Dead, 

Who  scom'd  the  bigot's  yoke. 
Come,  round  this  jrface  your  influence  shed ; 

Tour  spirits  I  invv^. 

Come,  as  ye  came  of  yoie. 

When  on  an  unknown  shore 
Tour  daring  hands  the  flag  of  fiuth  unfrul'd, 

To  float  sublime. 

Through  future  time 
The  beacon-banner  of  another  world. 


Behold!  they  come — those  sainted  forms. 
Unshaken  through  the  strife  of  storms ; 
Heaven's  winter  cloud  hangs  coldly  down, 
And  earth  puts  on  its  rudest  frown ; 
But  colder,  ruder  was  the  hand 
That  drove  them  from  their  own  feir  land ; 

Their  own  feir  land — ^refinement's  chosen  seat. 

Art's  trophied  dwdUng,  Learning's  green  retreat ; 

By  valour  guarded,  and  by  victory  crown'd, 

For  all,  but  gentle  charity  renown'd. 
With  streaming  eye,  yet  steadfest  heart. 
Even  from  that  land  Uiey  dared  to  part. 

And  burst  each  tender  tie ; 
Haunts,  where  their  sunny  youth  was  pass'd. 
Homes,  where  they  fondly  hoped  at  last 

In  peaceful  age  to  die. 
Friends,  kindred,  comfort,  all  they  i^nim'd; 

Their  fathers'  hallow'd  graves ; 
And  to  a  worid  of  darkness  tum'd. 
Beyond  a  world  of  waves. 


When  Iseasl's  race  from  bondage  fled, 
Signs  from  on  high  the  wanderers  led; 
But  here — ^Heaven  hung  no  symbol  here, 
TTteir  steps  to  guide,  their  souls  to  cheer ; 
They  saw,  through  sorrow's  lengthening  night, 
Nanght  but  the  fagot's  guilty  li^t ; 
The  doud  they  gazed  at  was  the  smoke 
That  round  their  murder'd  brethren  broke. 
Nor  power  above,  nor  power  below 
Sustain'd  them  in  their  hour  of  wo; 
A  fearful  path  they  trod. 

And  dared  a  fearful  doom ; 
To  build  an  altar  to  their  Gon, 

And  find  a  quiet  tomb. 

•  Prononoced  at  the  Centennial  Oelebfmtkm  of  tlie 
Sstttomeat  of  Boston,  September,  1810. 


But  not  alone,  not  all  nnbless'd, 
The  exile  sought  a  place  of  rest; 
Oirx  dared  with  him  to  burst  the  knot 
That  botmd  her  to  her  native  spot; 
Her  low,  sweet  voice  in  comfort  spoke, 
As  round  their  bark  the  billows  broke ; 
She  through  the  midnight  watch  was  there, 
With  him  to  brad  her  knees  in  prayer ; 
She  trod  the  shore  with  girded  heart, 
Through  good  and  ill  to  claim  her  part ; 
In  life,  in  death,  with  him  to  seal 
Her  kindred  love,  her  kindred  leaL 


They  come ; — that  coming  who  shall  tell  t 
The  eye  may  weep,  the  heart  may  swell. 
But  the  poor  tongue  in  vain  essays 
A  fitting  note  for  them  to  raise. 
We  hear  the  after-shout  that  rings 
For  them  who  smote  the  power  of  kings; 
The  swelling  triumph  all  would  share. 
But  who  the  dark  defeat  would  dare. 
And  boldly  meet  the  wrath  and  wo 
That  wait  the  unsuccessful  blow  t 
It  were  an  envied  fate,  we  deem. 
To  live  a  land's  recorded  theme. 

When  we  are  in  the  tomb ; 
We,  too,  might  yidd  the  joys  of  home. 
And  waves  of  winter  darkness  roam. 

And  tread  a  shore  of  gloom-^ 
Knew  we  those  waves,  through  coming  time, 
Should  roU  our  names  to  every  dime ; 
Felt  we  that  millions  on  that  shore 
Should  stand,  our  memory  to  adore. 
But  no  gtad  vision  burrt  in  light 
Upon  the  Pilgrims'  aching  right; 
Their  hearts  no  proud  hereafter  swell'd ; 
Deep  shadows  veil'd  the  way  they  held ; 
The  yell  of  vengeance  was  their  trump  of  feme, 
Theb  monument,  a  grave  without  a  name. 


Tet,  strong  in  weakness,  there  they  stand. 

On  yonder  ioe-bound  rock. 
Stem  and  resolved,  that  feithful  band. 

To  meet  fate's  rudest  shock. 
Though  anguish  rends  the  fether's  breast, 
For  them,  Us  dearest  and  his  best. 

With  him  the  waste  who  trod* 
Though  tears  that  freeze,  the  mother  sheds 
Upon  her  children's  houseless  heads — 

The  Christian  turns  to  Gob  ! 


In  grateful  adoration  now, 
Upon  the  barren  sands  they  bow. 
What  tongue  of  joy  e'er  woke  such  prayer 
As  bursts  in  desolation  there  1 
What  arm  of  strength  e'er  wrought  such  power 
As  waits  to  crown  that  feeble  hour  1 
There  into  life  an  infent  empufe  springs ! 
There  fells  the  iron  from  the  soul ; 
There  Liberty's  young  accents,  roll 
Up  to  the  King  of  kings ! 
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To  fiur  creation's  fiutheit  bound 
That  thrilling  summons  yet  shall  sound ; 
The  dreaming  nations  shall  awake, 
And  to  their  centre  earth's  old  kingdoms  shake. 
Pontiff  and  prince,  your  sway 
Must  crumble  from  that  day ; 
Before  the  lofVier  throne  of  Heaven 
The  hand  is  railed,  the  pledge  is  given — 
One  monarch  to  obey,  one  creed  to  own, 
That  monarch,  Gh>o  ;  that  creed.  His  word  alone. 


8(ffead  out  earth's  holiest  records  here. 
Of  days  and  deeds  to  reverence  dear ; 
A  leal  like  this  what  pious  legends  tell ! 
On  kingdoms  buih 
In  blood  and  guilt, 
The  worshi|^pezB  of  vulgar  triumph  dweU — 
But  what  exploits  with  theirs  shall  page, 

Who  rose  to  bless  their  kind — 
Who  left  their  nation  and  their  age, 
Man's  spirit  to  unbind  1 

Who  boundless  seas  pass'd  o'er. 
And  boldly  met,  in  every  path. 
Famine,  s^  frost,  and  heathen  wrath, 
To  dedicate  a  shore. 
Where  Piety's  meek  train  might  breathe  their  vow. 
And  sedi  their  Maker  with  an  unshamed  brow; 
Where  Liberty's  glad  race  might  proudly  come, 
And  set  up  there  an  everlasting  homel 


O,  many  a  time  it  hath  been  told. 
The  stcnry  of  those  men  of  old. 

For  this  fidr  Poetry  hath  wreathed 
Her  sweetest^  purest  flower ; 

For  this  proud  Eloquence  hath  breathed 
His  strain  of  loftiest  power ; 
Devotion,  too,  hath  lingered  round 
Each  spot  of  consecrated  ground, 

And  hill  and  valley  bless'd ; 
There,  where  our  banish'd  fittfacTB  strajr'd. 
There,  where  they  loved,  and  wept,  and  prmjr'd, 

Tliere,  where  ihw  ashes  rest 

XI. 

And  never  may  they  rest  unsang. 
While  Liberty  can  find  a  tongue. 
Twine,  Chvtitude,  a  wreath  for  them, 
More  deathless  than  the  diadem, 
Who,  to  life*s  noblest  end, 
Gvre  up  life's  noblest  powers. 

And  bade  the  legacy  descend 
Down,  down  to  us  and  ours. 

XTT. 

By  centuries  now  the  glorious  hour  vre  mark. 
When  to  these  shores  they  steered  their  shatter'd 

baric; 
And  still,  as  oUier  centuries  melt  away. 
Shall  other  ages  come  to  keep  the  day. 
When  we  are  dust,  who  gather  round  this  spot, 
Our  joys,  our  griefi^  our  very  names  forgot, 
Here  shall  the  dweOeTs  of  the  land  be  seen. 
To  keep  the  memory  of  the  Pilgrims  green. 


Nor  here  alone  their  praises  shall  go  round. 
Nor  here  alone  their  virtues  shall  abound — 
Broad  as  the  empire  of  the  firee  shall  spread, 
Far  as  the  foot  of  man  shall  dare  to  tread. 
Where  oar  hath  never  dipp'd,  where  human  tongue 
Hath  never  through  the  woods  of  ages  rung, 
There,  where  the  eagle's  scream  and  wild  wolf's  cry 
Keep  ceaseless  day  and  night  through  earth  and  sky. 
Even  there,  in  after  time,  as  toil  and  taste 
Go  forth  in  gladness  to  redeem  the  waste. 
Even  there  shall  rise,  as  grateful  myriads  throng, 
Faith's  holy  prayer  and  Freedom's  joyful  song ; 
There  shall  the  flame  thatflash'd  from  yonder  Rock, 
Li^t  up  the  land,  till  nature's  final  diock. 


Yet  while,  by  life's  endearments  crown'd. 
To  mark  this  day  we  gather  round. 
And  to  our  nation's  founders  raise 
The  voice  of  gratitude  and  praise. 
Shall  not  one  line  lament  that  lion  race. 
For  us  struck  out  firom  sweet  creation's  face! 
Alas !  alas !  for  them — those  fated  bands. 
Whose  monarch  tread  vras  on  these  broad,  green 

lands; 
Our  fathers  call'd  them  savage — ^them,whos8  bread. 
In  the  dark  hour,  those  fiunish'd  fathers  fed ; 
We  call  them  savage,  we, 
Who  hail  the  struggling  free 
Of  every  clime  and  hue ; 
We,  who  would  save 
The  branded  slave, 
And  give  him  liberty  he  never  knew; 
We,  who  but  now  have  caught  the  tale 
That  turns  each  listening  tyrant  pale. 
And  bless'd  the  winds  and  waves  that  bore 
The  tidings  to  our  kindred  shore ; 
The  triumph-tidings  pealing  from  that  land 
Where  up  in  arms  insulted  legions  stand ; 
There,  gathering  round  his  bold  compeers. 
Where  He,  our  own,  our  welcomed  One, 
Riper  in  glory  than  in  years, 
Down  horn  his  forfeit  throne 
A  craven  monarch  huri'd. 
And  spum'd  him  forth,  a  proverb  to  the  worid ! 


We  call  them  savage— O,  be  just ! 

Their  outraged  feelings  scan ; 
A  voice  comes  forth,  'tis  from  the  dust^- 

The  savage  was  a  man ! 
Think  ye  he  loved  not  1     Who  stood  by. 

And  in  his  toils  took  parti 
Woman  was  there  to  bless  hii  eye— 

The  savage  had  a  heart ! 
Think  ye  he  pray'd  not  t     When  on  high 

He  heard  Uie  thunders  roll. 
What  bade  him  look  beyond  the  sky  ?  . 

The  savage  had  a  soul ! 


I  venerate  the  Pilgrim's  cause. 

Yet  for  the  red  man  dare  to  plead — 

We  bow  to  Heaven's  recorded  laws. 
He  tum'd  to  nature  for  a  creed ; 
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B«iietth  the  pilWd  dome, 
We  wek  our  God  in  prayer ; 

Through  bonndleM  woods  he  loVed  to  roem. 
And  the  Greet  Spirit  worshipp'd  there. 
Bat  one,  one  feUow-throb  with  us  he  felt ; 
To  one  divinity  with  us  helcndt; 
Freedom,  the  eetf-eaine  Freedom  we  adofe, 
Bade  him*delend  hie  violated  ihore. 

He  saw  the  elood,  ordain'd  to  grow, 

And  burst  upon  his  hiUs  in  wo ; 

He  saw  his  people  withering  by, 

Beneath  the  invader's  evil  eye ; 
Strange  feet  were  trampling  on  hb  fetheKs  hemes ; 

At  midnight  hour  he  woke  to  gaxe 

Upon  his  happy  cabin's  blaxe. 
And  listen  to  his  children's  dying  groans. 

He  saw— and,  maddening  at  the  sight, 

Gmve  his  bold  bosom  to  the  fight; 

To  tiger  rage  his  soul  was  driven ; 

Mercy  was  not — nor  sought  nor  given ; 

The  pale  man  from  his  lands  must  fly; 

He  would  be  free    or  he  would  die. 

XTI. 

And  was  this  savage  t  say, 
Te  ancient  few, 
Who  struggled  tiurougfa 
Young  Freedom's  ^al-day — 
What  first  your  sleeping  wrath  awoke  1 
On  your  own  shores  war's  larum  broke ; 
WhAt  tum'd  to  gall  evoi  kindred  blood  t 
Round  your  own  homes  the  oppressor  stood ; 
This  every  warm  affection  chill'd, 
This  every  heart  with  vengeance  thrill'd^ 
And  strengthen'd  every  hand ; 
From  mound  to  mound 
The  word  went  round — 
«  Death  for  our  native  land  !** 

xrn, 
Te  mothers,  too,  breathe  ye  no  sigh 
For  them  who  thus  could  dare  to  die  t 
Are  all  your  own  dark  houn  forgot, 

Of  soul-sick  suffering  here  ? 
Tour  pangs,  as,  fix>m  yon  mountain  spot, 
Death  spoke  in  every  booming  shot     • 

That  knelTd  upon  your  ear  t 
How  oft  that  gloomy,  glorious  tale  ye  tell. 
As  round  your  kmee  your  children's  children  hang. 

Of  them,  the  gallant  ones,  ye  loved  so  well. 
Who  to  the  conflict  for  their  country  sprang ! 
In  pride,  in  all  the  pride  of  wo, 
Te  tell  of  them,  the  brave  laid  low. 

Who  for  their  birth<9lace  bled ; 
In  pride,  the  pride  of  triumph  then, 
Te  tell  of  them,  the  matdiless  men, 

From  whom  the  invaders  fled. 


And  ye,  this  holy  place  who  throng. 
The  annual  theme  to  hear, 
And  bid  the  exulting  song 
Sound  thmr  great  names  frtmi  year  to  year ; 
Te,  who  invoke  the  chisel's  breathing  grace, 
In  marble  majesty  their  forms  to  trace ; 


Te,  who  the  sleeinng  ndkn  would  nuse. 
To  gund  their  dust  and  speak  their  praise; 
Ye,  who,  should  some  otto  band 
With  hostile  foot  defile  the  land. 
Feel  that  ye  like  them  woukl  wake, 
Like  them  the  yoke  of  bondage  break, 
Nor  leave  a  battle-blade  undrawn, 
Hiough  every  hill  a  sepuldire  should  yawn- 
Say,  have  not  ye  one  line  for  those, 

One  brother-line  to  spare. 
Who  rose  but  as  your  &then  rose, 

And  dared  as  ye  would  dare  1 


Alas !  for  them — ^their  day'  is  o'er, 
Their  fires  are  out  from  hill  and  shore ; 
No  more  for  them  the  wild  deer  bounds ; 
The  pioogh  is  on  their  hunttng'if^rounds ; 
The  pale  man's  axe  rings  through  their  woods, 
The  pale  man's  sail  skims  o'er  their  floods, 

Their  plehsant  qmngs  are  dry; 
Their  children — look,  by  power  oppreas'd. 
Beyond  the  mountains  of  the  west. 

Their  children  go— to  die. 


0,  doubly  lost !  Oblivion's  shadows  close 

Around  their  triumphs  and  their  woes. 

On  other  realms,  whose  suns  have  set. 

Reflected  radiance  lingers  yet ; 

There  sage  and  bard  have  shed  a  light 

That  never  shall  go  down  in  night ; 

There  time-crown'd  columns  stand  on  high. 

To  tell  of  them  who  cannot  die; 

Even  we,  who  then  were  nothing,  kneel 
In  homage  there,  and  join  earth's  general  peaL 
But  the  doom'd  Indian  leaves  behind  no  trace. 
To  save  his  own,  o^  serve  another  race ; 
With  his  firail  breath  his  power  has  pass'd  away, 
His  deeds,  his  thoughts  are  buried  with  his  clay; 

Nor  lofty  pile,  nor  glowing  page 

Shall  link  him  to  a  future  age, 

Or  give  him  with  the  past  a  rank ; 
His  heraldry  is  but  a  broken  bow. 
His  history  but  a  tele  of  wrong  and  wo» 

His  very  name  must  be  a  blank. 


Cold,  with  the  beast  he  slew,  he  sleeps ; 

0*er  him  no  filial  spirit  weeps ; 
No  crowds  throng  round,  no  anthem-notes  asoeod, 
To  bless  his  coming  and  embalm  his  end ; 
Even  that  he  lived,  is  for  his  conqueror's  tongue ; 
By  foes  alone  his  death-song  must  be  sung  ;• 

No  chronicles  but  theira  shall  tell 
His  mournful  doom  to  future  times ; 

May  these  upon  his  virtues  dwell. 
And  in  his  fate  forget  his  crimes. 


Peace  to  the  mingling  dead ! 

Beneath  the  turf  we  tread. 

Chief,  pilgrim,  patriot  sleep. 
AH  gone !  how  changed  I  and  yet  the 
As  when  Faith's  herald  bark  first  came 

In  sorrow  o'er  the  deep. 
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Still,  from  his  noonday  hei^t. 
The  ran  looks  down  in  light; 
Along  the  trackless  realms  of  space, 
Tbe  stus  still  ran  their  midnight  race ; 
The  same  green  ▼alleys  smile,  the  same  rough  shore 
Still  echoes  to  the  same  wild  ocean's  roar; — 
Bat  where  the  bristUng  night-wolf  sprang 

Upon  his  startled  prey, 
Where  the  fierce  Indian's  war-cry  rang 

Through  many  a  bloody  fiay. 
And  where  the  stern  old  pilgrim  pray'd 

In  solitude  and  gloom, 
Where  the  bold  patriot  drew  his  blade, 
And  dared  a  patriot's  doom, — 
B^old !  in  Liberty's  unclouded  blaze 
We  lift  our  heads,  a  race  of  other  days. 

ZXIIT. 

All  gone!  the  wild  beast's  lair  is  trodden  out; 

Proud  temples  stand  in  beauty  there ; 
Our  children  raise  their  merry  riiout 

Where  once  the  death-whoop  Tex'd  the  air. 
The  pilgrim — seek  yon  ancient  mound  of  grares^ 

Beneath  that  chapel's  holy  shade ; 
Ask,  where  the  breese  the  long  grass  wavea, 

Who,  who  within  that  spot  are  laid: 
The  patriot — go,  to  Fame's  proud  mount  lepair; 

The  tardy  pile,  slow  rising  there. 

With  tonguelesB  eloquence  shaU  tdl 

Of  them  who  for  their  country  feU. 


All  gone!  'tis  ours,  the  goodly  land- 
Look  round — the  heritage  behold ; 
Go  forth — upon  the  mountains  stand; 
Then,  if  ye  can,  be  cold. 
See  living  Tales  by  liTing  waters  Uess'd ; 

Tlieir  wealth  see  earth's  dark  caTcrns  yield; 
See  ocean  roll,  in  glory  dress'd. 
For  all  a  treasure,  and  round  all  a  shield ; 
Haik  to  the  shouts  of  praise 
Rejoicing  millions^raise ; 
Gue  on  the  spires  that  rise 
To  point  them  to  the  skies, 
Unfearing  and  unfear'd ; 
Then,  if  ye  can,  O,  then  forget 
To  whom  ye  owe  the  sacred  debt— 

The  pilgrim  race  rerered  I 
The  men  who  set  Faith's  burning  lig^ 
Upon  these  everlasting  heights. 
To  guide  their  children  through  the  years  of  time; 
The  men  that  glorious  law  who  taught. 
Unshrinking  liberty  of  thought. 
And  roused  the  nations  with  the  troth  sublime. 


Forget  1    No,  never — ne'er  ritall  die 

Those  names  to  memory  dear; 
I  read  the  promise  in  each  eye 
That  beams  upon  me  here. 
Descendants  of  a  twice-recorded  race ! 
Long  may  ye  here  your  lofty  lineage  grace. 
'T  is  not  for  you  home's  tender  tie 

To  rend,  and  brave  the  waste  of  waves ; 
"T  b  not  for  you  to  rouse  and  die. 
Or  yield,  uid  live  a  line  of  slaves. 
14 


The  deeds  of  danger  and  of  dea^  an  dons: 

Upheld  liy  inward  power  alone, 
Unhonour'd  bj  the  world's  lood  ti)iiga% 

'T  is  yoniB  to  do  unknown, 
Aiid  then  to  die  unsung. 
To  other  days,  to  other  men  belong 
The  penman's  plaudit,  and  the  poet's  song; 

Enough  for  glory  has  been  wnm^ ; 

By  you  be  humbler  praises  sought; 

In  peace  and  troth  life's  joomey  nm. 
And  keep  nnsnllied  what  you  fiidifln  won. 


Take  then  my  prayer,  ye  dwellers  of  tbie  spot! 
Be  yours  a  noiseless  and  a  guiltless  lot 
I  plead  not  that  ye  bosk 
In  the  rank  beams  of  vulgar  foaw ; 

To  light  your  steps,  I  ask 
A  purer  and  a  holier  flame. 
No  bloated  growth  I  supplicate  for  yoo, 
No  pining  multitude,  no  pamper'd  fow; 
'T  is  not  alone  to  cofier  gold. 
Nor  spreading  borders  to  behold ; 
'T  is  not  fost^swelling  crowds  to  win. 
The  refuse-ranks  of  want  and  an. 
This  be  the  kind  decree: 
Be  ye  by  goodness  crown'd ; 
Revered,  though  not  renown'd ; 
Poor,  if  Heaven  will,  but  firee ! 
Free  from  the  tyrants  of  the  boor. 
The  clans  of  wealth,  the  clans  of  power, 
The  coarse,  cold  scomers  of  their  God; 
Free  from  the  taint  of  sin. 
The  leprosy  that  foods  wiAin, 
And  free,  in  mercy,  from  tiie  bigors  rod. 


The  sceptre's  might,  the  eroeier's  pride, 

Ye  do  not  foar; 
No  eonqu^  blade,  in  lifo4>lood  dyed, 

Drops  terror  herB,-*" 
Let  there  not  lurk  a  rabtler  snara^ 
For  wisdom's  footsteps  to  bewara. 
The  shackle  and  the  stake 

Our  ^lOhers  fled ; 
Ne'er  may  their  children  wako 
A  fouler  wrath,  a  deeper  dread; 
Ne'er  may  the  craft  that  foars  the  flesh  to  bind, 
Lock  its  hard  fetters  on  the  mind ; 
Quench'd  be  the  fiercer  flame 
That  kindles  with  a  name ; 
The  pilgrim's  foith,  the  pilgrim's  aeal. 
Let  more  than  pilgrim  kindness  seal ; 
Be  purity  of  lifo  the  test. 
Leave  to  the  heart,  to  heaven,  the  rest 

xxnii. 
So,  when  our  children  turn  the  page. 
To  ask  what  triumphs  marii'd  our  agi^~ 
What  we  achieved  to  challenge  praise^ 
Through  the  long  line  of  future  day»— 

This  let  them  read,  and  hence  instruction  draw: 
<*Here  were  the  many  bless'd. 
Here  found  the  virtues  rest. 

Faith  link'd  with  Love,  and  Liberty  with  Law ; 
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Hflfo  indiutiy  to  comlbrt  led « 

Hot  book  of  light  hore  learning  apnad; 

Here  the  wann  heart  of  youth 
Was  woo'd  to  temperanoe  and  to  truth; 

Hera  hoaiy  age  was  foond, 
By  wisdom  and  hy  rererance  ciown'd. 
No  great  bat  guilty  ftme 
Here  kindled  pride,  that  should  have  kindled  shame ; 
These  chose  the  better,  hapfriv  part, 
That  pour'd  its  sunlight  o'er  the  heart, 
That  crown'd  their  homes  with  peace  and  health, 
And  weigh'd  Hearen's  smile  beyond  earth's 
wealth; 
Far  from  the  thorny  paths  of  strife 
They  stood,  a  living  leeson'to  their  race, 
,   Rich  in  Uie  charities  of  life, 
Man  in  his  strength,  and  woman  in  her  grace; 
In  purity  and  truth  their  pilgrim  path  they  trod, 
And  when  they  served  their  neighbour,  felt  they 
served  their  God." 


This  may  not  wake  the  poetfs  vene. 

This  souls  of  fire  may  ne'er  rehearse 

In  crowd-delighting  voice ; 

Tet  o'er  the  record  shall  the  patriot  bend. 

His  quiet  praise  the  moralist  shall  lend, 

And  aH  the  good  rejoice. 


This  be  our  story,  then,  in  that  fiur  daf. 
When  others  come  their  kindred  debt  to  pay. 
In  that  far  day  t— O,  what  shaU  be, 
In  this  dominion  of  the  free, 
When  we  and  ours  have  render'd  up  our  trust, 
And  men  unborn  shall  tread  above  our  duatt 
O,  what  shall  bet— >He,  He  alone 
The  dread  response  can  make. 
Who  sitteth  on  the  only  throne 
That  time  shall  never  shake  : 
Before  whose  all-beholding  eyes 
Ages  sweep  on,  and  empires  siiLk  and  rise. 
Then  let  the  song,  to  Him  begun. 

To  Him  in  reverence  end ; 
Look  down  in  love,  Eternal  One, 

And  Thy  good  cause  defend ; 
Here,  late  and  long,  put  forth  thy  hand. 
To  guard  and  guide  the  Pilgrim's  land« 


LINES  TO  A  YOUNG  MOTHER. 


YouFo  mother !  what  can  feeble  friendship  say. 
To  soothe  the  anguish  of  this  mournful  day  1 
They,  they  alone,  whose  hearts  like  thine  have  bled. 
Know  how  the  living  sorrow  for  the  dead ; 
Each  tutor'd  voice,  that  seeks  such  grief  to  cheer. 
Strikes  cold  upon  the  weeping  parent's  ear ; 
I  've  felt  it  all— alas !  too  well  I  know 
How  vain  all  earthly  power  to  hush  thy  wo ! 
Goo  cheer  thee,  childless  mother !  'tis  not  given 
For  man  to  ward  the  blow  that  falls  from  faeawQ. 


I've  felt  it  all — as  thou  art  feeling  now; 
Like  thee,  with  stricken  heart  and  aching  brow, 
I've  sat  and  watch'd  by  dying  beauty's  bed. 
And  burning  tean  of  hopeless  angrmah  shed ; 
I've  gased  upon  the  sweet,  but  pallid  face, 
And  vainly  tried  some  comfort  there  to  trace ; 
I  've  listen'd  to  the  short  and  struggling  breath ; 
I  've  seen  the  cherub  eye  grow  dim  in  death ; 
Like  thee,  I  've  veil'd  my  head  in  speechless  glooai, 
And  laid  my  first-bom  in  the  silent  tomb. 


I  BEE  THEE  STILL. 

«I  rock*d  her  to  the  eradls. 
And  laid  her  In  tbe  tomb.    She  waa  the  ymifti*. 
What  fireside  circle  hath  not  felt  the  charm 
Of  that  aweet  tie  Y    The  young  eat  ne'er  grew  old. 
The  fond  endearmenta  of  our  earlier  dajra 
We  keep  alive  in  them,  and  when  they  die, 
Oar  youthftil  Joys  we  bury  with  them." 

IsBs  thee  still: 
Remembrance,  &ithful  to  her  trust. 
Calls  thee  in  beauty  from  the  dust ; 
Thou  comest  in  the  morning  light, 
Thou'rt  with  me  through  the  gloomy  night; 
In  dreams  I  meet  thee  as  of  old : 
Then  thy  soft  arms  my  neck  enfold, 
And  thy  sweet  voice  is  in  my  ear: 
In  every  scene  to  memory  dear 

I  see  thee  stilL 

I  see  thee  still, 
In  every  hallow'd  token  round ; 
This  little  ring  thy  finger  bound, 
This  lock  of  hair  thy  forehead  shaded. 
This  silken  chain  by  thee  was  braided. 
These  flowers,  all  wither'd  now,  like  thee. 
Sweet  sister,  thou  didst  cull  for  me ; 
This  book  was  thine,  here  didst  thou  read ; 
This  picture,  ah !  yes,  here,  indeed, 

I  see  thee  stiU. 

Iseelheestill: 
Here  was  thy  summer  noon's  retreat, 
Here  was  thy  favourite  fireside  seat; 
This  was  thy  chamber — ^here,  each  day, 
I  sat  and  watch'd  thy  sad  decay ; 
Here,  on  this  bed,  thou  last  didst  lie. 
Here,  on  this  pillow,  thou  didst  die: 
Dark  hour!  once  more  its  woes  unfold; 
As  then  I  saw  thee,  pale  and  cold, 

I  see  thee  stiU. 

I  see  thee  still: 
Tlkou  art  not  in  the  grave  confined*^ 
Death  cannot  daim  the  immortal  mind ; 
Let  earth  close  o'er  its  sacred  trust. 
But  goodness  dies  not  in  the  dust ; 
Thee,  O !  my  sister,  'tis  not  thee 
Beneath  the  coffin's  lid  I  see ; 
Thou  to  a  fkirer  land  art  gone; 
There,  let  me  hope,  my  journey  done, 

To  see  thee  still! 
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LINES  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  M.  S.  C. 


I  xiriw  that  we  must  part— day  after  digr, 
I  »w  the  dread  Destroyer  win  his  way; 
That  hollow  cough  first  rang  the  fatal  knell, 
As  on  my  ear  its  prophet-warning  fell ; 
Fe^le  and  slow  thy  once  light  footstep  grew, 
Thy  wasting  cheek  put  on  death's  pallid  hue, 
Thy  thin,  hot  hand  to  mine  more  weakly  clung. 
Each  sweet  "Good  night"  fell  fidnter  firom  tiiy 

tongue; 
I  knew  that  we  must  part — ^no  power  could  save 
Thy  quiet  goodness  from  an  early  grave ; 
Those  eyes  so  dull,  though  kind  each  glance  tiiey 

cast, 
Looking  a  sister's  fondness  to  the  last; 
Thy  lips  so  pale,  that  gently  press'd  my  cheek. 
Thy  Toice— alas !  thou  couldst  but  try  to  speak; — 
An  told  thy  doom;  I  felt  it  at  my  heait; 
The  shaft  had  struck — ^I  knew  that  we  must  part 

And  we  hare  parted,  Mart — ^thou  art  gone  I 
Gone  in  thine  innocence,  meek,  suffering  one. 
Thy  weary  spirit  breathed  itself  to  sleep 
80  peacefiilly,  it  seem'd  a  sin  to  weep. 
In  those  fond  watchers  who  around  thee  stood. 
And  felt,  eren  then,  that  Gron,  even  then,  was  good. 
Like  stars  that  struggle  through  the  clouds  of 

night. 
Thine  eyes  one  moment  caught  a  glorious  Hght, 
As  if  to  thee,  in  that  dread  hour,  'twere  given 
To  know  on  earth  what  &ith  believes  of  heaven ; 
Then  like  tired  breezes  didst  thou  sink  to  rest. 
Nor  one,  one  pang  the  awful  change  confess'd. 
Death  stole  in  softness  o'er  that  lovely  face. 
And  touch'd  each  feature  with  a  new-bom  grace ; 
On  chedL  and  brow  unearthly  beauty  lay. 
And  told  that  life's  poor  cares  had  pass'd  away. 
In  my  last  hour  be  Heaven  so  kind  to  me ! 
I  ask  no  more  than  this — ^to  die  like  thee. 

But  we  have  parted.  Mart — thou  art  dead ! 
On  its  last  resting-place  I  laid  thy  head, 
Tlien  by  thy  coffin-side  knelt  down,  and  took 
A  brother's  fiurewell  kiss  and  &rewell  look ; 
Those  mari>le  lips  no  kindred  kiss  retum'd ; 
From  those  veil'd  orbs  no  glance  responsive  bum'd ; 
Ah !  then  I  felt  that  thou  hadst  pass'd  away. 
That  the  sweet  face  I  gazed  on  was  but  clay ; 
And  then  came  Memory,  with  her  busy  throng 
Of  tender  images,  forgotten  long ; 
Tears  hurried  back,  and  as  they  swiftly  roU'd* 
I  saw  thee,  heard  thee,  as  in  days  of  old ; 
Sad  and  more  sad  each  sacred  feeling  grew; 
Manhood  was  moved,  and  Sorrow  daim'd  her  doe ; 
Thick,  thick  and  &8t  the  burning  tear-drops  started ; 
I  tum'd  away— and  felt  that  we  had  parted^^ 

But  not  forever—in  the  silent  tomb. 
Where  thou  art  laid,  thy  kindred  shall  find  room; 
A  fitUe  while,  a  fow  short  years  of  pain. 
And,  one  by  one,  we'll  come  to  thee  again ; 
The  kind  old  lather  riiall  seek  out  the  i^aoe^ 
And  rest  with  thee,  the  youngest  of  his  race ; 
The  dear,  dear  mother,  bent  with  age  and  grie( 
Shall  lay  her  head  by  thine,  in  sweet  relief; 


Sister  and  brother,  and  that  haHhM  friend. 
True  from  the  first,  and  tender  to  the  eodr— 
All,  all,  in  His  good  time,  who  placed  vm  here, 
To  live,  to  love,  to  die,  and  disappear. 
Shall  come  and  make  their  quiet  bed  with  thee, 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  that  spreading  tree ; 
With  thee  to  sleep  through  death's  k>ng,  dream-  . 

less  night. 
With  thee  rise  up  and  bless  the  momii^  light 


THE  FAMILY  MEETING.* 

Wb  are  aU  here! 

Father,  mother. 

Sister,  brother. 
An  who  hold  each  other  dear. 
Each  chair  is  fill'd — ^we're  all  ctt  homes 
To-night  let  no  cold  stranger  come: 
It  is  not  often  thus  around 
Our  old  familiar  hearth  we're  found: 
Bless,  then,  the  meeting  and  the  spot; 
For  once  be  every  care  forgot; 
Let  gentle  Peace  assert  her  power. 
And  kind  Affection  tule  the  hour; 

We're  all— aU  here. 

We're  fiof  all  here! 
Some  are  away — the  dead  ones  dear. 
Who  throng'd  with  us  this  ancient  hearth, 
And  gave  the  hour  to  guiltless  mirth. 
Fate,  with  a  stem,  relentless  hand, 
Look'd  in  and  thinn'd  our  little  band: 
Some  like  a  night-flash  pass'd  away. 
And  some  sank,  lingering,  day  by  day ; 
The  quiet  graveyard — some  lie  there— 
And  cruel  Ocean  has  his  share-— 

We're  not  all  here. 

We  art  all  here! 
Even  tiiey — the  dead — though  dead,  so  dear; 
Fond  Memttfy,  to  her  duty  true. 
Brings  back  Uieir  faded  forms  to  view. 
How  life-Uke,  through  the  mist  of  years, 
Each  well-remember'd  face  i^>peara( 
We  see  them  as  in  times  long  past ; 
From  each  to  each  kind  looks  are  cast; 
We  hear  their  words,  their  smiles  behold ; 
They  're  round  us  as  they  were  of  old— 

We  art  all  here. 

We  are  all  here! 

Father,  mother, 

J9ister,  brother, 
Tou  that  I  love  with  love  so  dear. 
This  may  not  long  of  us  be  said; 
Soon  must  we  join  the  gathered  dead; 
And  by  the  h^rth  we  now  sit  round* 
Some  other  circle  will  be  found. 
O !  then,  that  wisdom  may  we  know. 
Which  yields  a  life  of  peace  below! 
So,  in  the  world  to  follow  this. 
May  each  repeat,  in  words  of  btias, 

We're  afl— an  *«re/ 

•  Written  on  Um  aoddental  BMetlBff  of  all  the  sarvlviBff 
aenubsn  e#  a  Ikadly. 
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CHANGES  ON  THE  DEEP. 

A  oALLAirr  ship !  and  trim  and  tight, 
Across  the  deep  she  speeds  away. 

While  mantled  with  the  golden  light 
The  sun  throws  back,  at  close  of  day. 

And  who,  that  sees  that  stately  ship 

Her  haughty  stem  in  ocean  dip. 

Has  ever  seen  a  prouder  one 

lUnmined  by  a  setting  sun  1 

The  iireath  of  summer,  sweet  and  soft, 
Her  canvass  swells,  while,  wide  and  feir, 

And  floating  from  her  mast  aloft. 
Her  flag  plays  ofi"  on  gentle  ait. 

And,  as  her  steady  prow  dirides 

The  waters  to  her  even  sides, 

She  passes,  like  a  bird,  between 

The  peaceftil  deep  and  Ay  serene. 

And  now  grave  twifighfa  tender  veil 

The  moon,  with  shafts  of  silver,  rands; 
And  dovm  on  billow,  deck,  and  sail 

Her  placid  lustre  gently  sends. 
The  stars,  as  if  the  arch  of  blue 
Were  pteroed  to  let  Ae  gkny  through, 
From  their  bright  vrorld  look  out  and  win 
The,Uioughts  of  man  to  enter  in. 

And  many  a  heart  that's  wann  and  true 
That  noble  ship  bean  on  vrith  pride; 
While  mid  the  many  forms,  are  two 

Of  passing  beauty,  side  by  side. 
A  feir  young  mother  standing  by 
Her  bosom*s  knd,  has  fix*d  hor  eye. 
With  his,  upon  the  Messed  star 
That  points  them  to  their  home  afer. 

Their  thoughts  fly  forth  to  those,  who  there 

Are  vraiting  now,  with  joy  to  hail 
The  moment  that  shall  grant  their  prayer, 

And  heave  in  sight  their  coming  saiL 
Tot,  many  a  time  the  changeful  queen 
Of  night  has  vanishM,  and  been  seen. 
Since,  o'er  a  foreign  shore  to  roam. 
They  passed  from  that  dear,  native  home. 


since  that  time.    They  have  also  been  collected 
and  published  in  three  duodecimo  volumes. 

Among  American  poets  of  the  second  daas. 
Miss  Gould  has  a  high  rank.  Without  much 
force  of  imagination,  delicacy  of  fency,  or  affluence 
of  language,  she  has  acquired  popularity  by  the 
purity  of  her  thoughts,  and  the  deep  moral  and 
religious  feeling  she  infuses  into  her  composi- 


The  babe,  that  on  its  fether's  breast 

Has  let  its  little  eyelids  dose. 
The  mother  bears  below  to  rest. 

And  sinks  vrith  it  in  sweet  repose. 
Ilie  while  a  sailor  climbs  the  shroud, 
And  in  the  dirtance  spies  a  doud: 
Low,  like  a  swelling  seed,  it  lies. 
From  which  the  towering  sttnm  diall  rise. 

The  powers  of  abare  now  about 

To  muster  from  thai  hidden  caves ; 
The  winds,  unchain'd,  come  rudiing  out, 

And  into  mountains  heap  the  waves. 
Upon  the  sky  the  darkness  spreads! 

The  tempest  on  the  ocean  treads ; 
And  yawning  caverns  are  its  track 

Amid  the  waten  wild  and  bladu 

Its  voice  but  who  AmB  give  the  sounds 
Of  that  dread  voice  1— The  ship  is  dash'd 

In  roaring  depths— and  now,  die  bounds 
On  high,  by  foaming  surges  lash'd. 

And  how  it  she  the  storm  to  bide  ! 

Its  sweeinng  wings  are  strong  and  wide! 

The  hand  &[  man  has  lost  control 

OV  her  f — his  work  is  for  the  soul ! 

She's  in  a  scene  of  nature's  vrar: 

The  winds  and  waters  are  at  strife ; 
And  both  with  her  contending  for 
The  brittle  thread  of  human  life 
That  she  contains ;  while  sail  and  diroud 
Have  yielded ;  and  her  head  is  bow'd. 
Tlien,  who  that  dender  thread  diall  keep. 
But  He,  whose  finger  moves  the  deep  t 

A  moment — and  .the  angry  blast 

Has  done  its  work  and  hurried  on. 
With  parted  cables,  shiver'd  mast; 

Witii  riven  ddes,  and  anchor  gone, 
Bdiold  the  ship  in  ruin  lie ; 
While  from  the  waves  a  pierdng  cry 
Surmounts  the  tumult  high  and  wild. 
And    shouts   to   heaven,    «My   ddld! 
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Tha  mother  in  the  whelmiiig  raige 

Lifts  up  hor  infimt  o*er  the  eee. 
While  lying  on  the  awful  Terge 

Where  time  onTeile  eternity — 
And  calls  to  Me^y,  from  the  skies 
To  come  and  rescue,  while  she  dies. 
The  gift  that,  with  her  fleeting  breath. 
She  ofieis  from  the  gates  of  death. 

It  is  a  call  for  HeaTon  to  hear. 

Maternal  fondness  sends  above 
A  yoiee,  that  in  her  Father's  ear 

Shall  enter  quick,  for  Goo  is  love. 
In  such  a  moment,  hands  like  theae 
Their  Maker  with  theb  offining  sees; 
And  for  the  foith  of  sudi  a  brsast 
He  will  the  blow  of  death  arrest! 

The  moon  looks  pale  from  out  the  doiid, 
While  Mercy's  angel  takes  the  form 

Of  him,  who,  mounted  on  the  shroud, 
Was  first  to  see  the  coming  storm. 

The  sailor  has  a  ready  arm 

To  faring  relief^  and  cope  with  harm; 

Though   rough   his  hand,  and  nerved  with 
steel. 

His  heart  is  warm  and  quick  to  foeL 

And  see  him,  as  he  braves  the  frown 

That  sky  and  sea  each  other  give  I 

B^iold  him  where  he  plunges  6mm, 

That  child  and  mother  yet  may  live, 
And  plucks  them  from  a  closing  grave  I 
They're  saved!  they're  saved!  the  maddan'd 

wave 
Leq»  foaming  op,  to  find  its  pnj 
Snatch'd  from  its  mouth  and  borne  away. 

They 're  saved!  they're  saved!  but  where  is  he, 
Who  luU'd  his  fearless  babe  to  sleep! 

A  floating  plank  on  that  wild  sea 
Has  now  his  vital  spark  to  keep  I 

But,  by  the  wan,  affnghted  moon 

Help  comes  to  him ;  and  he  is  soon 

Upon  the  deck  with  living  men 

To  clasp  that  smiling  boy  again. 

And  now  can  He,  who  only  knows 
Each  human  breast,  behold  alone 

What  pure  and  g^rateful  incense  goes 
From  that  sad  wreck  to  his  high  throne. 

Hie  twain,  whose  hearts  are  truly  one. 

Will  early  teach  their  prattling  son 

Upon  his  little  heart  to  bear 

The  sailor  to  his  God,  in  prayor:— 

«0  Thou,  who  in  thy  hand  dost  hold 

The  winds  and  waves,  that  wake  or  sleep,  ' 
Thy  tender  arms  of  mercy  fold 

Around  the  seamen  on  the  deep  I 
And,  wfaen^eir  vojrage  of  life  b  o'er, 
May  they  be  welcomed  to  the  shore 
MThose  peaceful  streets  with  gold  are  paved, 
And  angels   sing,  <Th^'re   saved!   tiiey're 


THB  SNOW-FLAKE. 

«Now,  if  I  fUl,  win  it  be  my  lot 

To  be  cast  in  some  lone  and  lowly  tpoi. 

To  melt,  and  to  sink  unseen,  or  forgot  t 

And  there  will  my  course  be  ended  1" 
'T  was  this  a  fbathery  Snow-flake  said. 
As  down  through  measureless  space  it  stny'd. 
Or  as,  half  I7  daltiance,  half«fraid. 

It  seem'd  in  mid^dr  suspended. 

«0,  iK)!"  said  Ae  Earth,  «diou  shalt  not  lie 
Neglected  and  lone  on  my  lap  to  die. 
Thou  pure  and  delicate  child  of  the  sky ! 

For  thou  wilt  be  safe  in  my  keeping. 
But,  then,  I  must  give  thee  a  loveUior  form— 
7*hou  wilt  notiw  a  part  of  the  wintiy  storm. 
But  revive,  when  the  sunbeams  are  yellow  and 
warm. 

And  the  flowers  from  my  boeom  are  peeping ! 

« And  tiien  thou  shaft  have  thy  choice,  to  be 
Restored  in  the  lily  that  decks  the  lea. 
In  the  Jessamine-bloom,  the  anemone. 

Or  aught  of  thy  spotless  whiteness : — 
To  meh,  and  be  cast  in  a  glittering  bead, 
With  the  pearls  that  the  night  scatters  over  the 


In  the  cup  where  die  bee  and  the  fire-fly  feed, 
Regaining  thy  daziling  brightness. 

«ini  let  thee  awake  from  thy  transient  sleep. 
When  Viola's  mild  Uue  eye  shall  weep, 
In  a  tremulous  tear;  or,  a  diamond,  leiq^ 

In  a  drop  from  the  unlocked  fountain ; 
Or,  leaving  the  valley,  the  meadow,  and  heath. 
The  streamlet,  the  flowers,  and  all  beneath. 
Go  up  and  be  wove  in  the  silvery  wreath 

Encurcling  the  brow  of  the  mountain. 

«0r,  wouldst  thou  return  to  a  home  in  the  skies, 
To  shine  in  the  Iris  1 11  let  thee  arise. 
And  appear  in  the  many  and  glorious  ^res 

A  pencil  of  sunbeams  is  blending! 
But  true,  frdr  thing,  as  my  name  is  Earth, 
1 11  give  thee  a  new  and  vernal  birth. 
When  thou  shalt  recover  thy  primal  worth. 

And  never  regret  deeoen^ng!" 

«Then  I  will  drop,"  said  the  trusting  Flake ; 
MBut,  bear  it  in  mind,  that  the  choice  I  mdce 
Is  not  in  the  flowers,  nor  die  dew  to  wake ; 

Nor  the  mist,  that  ihall  pass  with  the  mondng. 
For,  things  of  thyself;  they  will  die  widi  thee; 
But  those  that  are  lent  from  on  high,  like  me, 
Must  ris^  and  will  live,  from  thy  dust  set  firee, 

To  the  regions  above  returning. 

« And  if  true  to  thy  word  and  just  thou  art, 
Like  the  spirit  that  dwells  in  the  holiest  heart. 
Unsullied  by  thee,  thou  wilt  let  me  depart, 

And  return  to  my  native  heaven. 
For  I  would  be  placed  in  the  beautifnl  bow. 
From  time  to  time,  in  thy  sight  to  glow; 
80  thou  mayst  remember  the  Flake  of  Snow, 

By  the  pfomise  that  God  hath  givenH 
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THE  WATERFALL. 

Ti  mighty  waters,  that  have  join*d  jova  fbroea, 
Roaring  and  dashing  with  this  awful  sound. 

Here  are  ye  mingled ;  hut  the  distant  sources 
Whence  ye  haTe  issued,  where  shall  they  be 
found! 

Who  may  retrace  the  ways  that  ye  have  taken. 
Ye  streams  and  dropsi  who  separate  you  all, 

And  find  the  many  places  ye  \e  forsaken, 
To  come  and  rush  together  down  the  &11 1 

Through  thousand,  thousand  paths  have  ye  been 
roaming. 
In  earth  and  air,  who  now  each  other  urge 
To  the  last  point !  and  then,  so  madly  foaming, 
Leap  down   at  once,  from   this   stupendous 
▼ergBu 

Some  in  the  lowering  doud  a  while  were  centered. 
That  in  the  stream  beheld  its  sable  face, 

And  melted  into  tears,  that,  (idling,  enter'd 
With  sister  waters  on  this  sudden  race. 

Others,  to  light  that  beam'd  upon  the  fountain, 
Have  from  the  vitals  of  the  rock  been  freed. 

In  silver  threads,  Ihat,  shining  down  the  moun- 
tain. 
Twined  off  among  the  verdure  of  the  mead. 

And  many  a  flower  that  bow'd  beside  the  river. 
In  opening  beauty,  ere  the  dew  vras  dried, 

Stirr'd  by  the  breeze,  has  been  an  early  giver 
Of  hor  pure  offering  to  the  rolling  tide. 

Tlius,  from  the  veins,  through  earth's  dark  boeom 
poaring. 

Many  have  flowed  in  tributary  streams ; 
Some,  in  the  bow  that  bent,  the  sun  adoring, 

Have  shone  in  colours  borrow*d  from  his  beams. 

But  He,  who  holds  the  ocean  in  the  hoUow 
Of  his  strong  hand,  can  separate  you  all ! 

His  searching  eye  the  secret  way  will  follow 
Of  every  drop  that  hurries  to  the  &11 ! 

We  are,  like  you,  in  mighty  torrents  mingled, 
And  speeding  downward  to  one  common  home; 

Tet  there's  an  eye  that  every  drop  hath  singled. 
And  marii'd  the  winding  ways  through  which 


Those  who  have  here  adored  the  Sun  of  heaven. 
And  shown  the  world  their  brightness  drawn 
from  him, 

Again  before  him,  though  their  hues  be  seven, 
Shall  blend  thdr  beauty,  never  to  grow  dim. 

We  bless  the  promise,  as  we  ikvm  are  tending 
Dovm  to  the  tomb,  that  gives  us  hope  to  rise 

Before  the  Power  to  whom  we  now  are  bend- 
ingt 
To  stand  his  bow  of  glory  in  the  skies ! 


THE  WINDS. 

Wb  come !  we  eome !  and  ye  fed  our  might. 
As  we  're  hastening'  on  in  our  boundless  flight, 
And  over  the  mountains,  and  over  the  deep, 
Our  broad,  invisible  pinions  sweep. 
Like  the  spirit  of  Liberty,  vrild  and  f^ ! 
And  ye  look  on  our  vroiks,  and  own  'tis  we; 
Te  call  us  the  Winds ;  but  can  ye  tell 
Whither  we  go,  or  where  we  dwell  t 

Te  mark,  as  we  vary  ourforms  of  power, 
And  fell  the  forests,  or  £ui  the  flower. 
When  the  hare-bell  moves,  and  the  rush  is  bent. 
When  the  tower's  o'erthrown,  and  the  oak  is  rent. 
As  we  waft  the  bark  o'er  the  dumbering  wave. 
Or  hurry  its  crew  to  a  watery  grave ; 
And  ye  say  it  is  we !  but  can  ye  trace 
The  wandering  vrinds  to  their  secret  place  1 

And,  whether  our  breath  be  loud  or  high. 
Or  come  in  a  soft  and  balmy  sigh, 
Our  threatenings  fill  the  soul  with  fear. 
Or  our  gentle  whisperings  woo  the  ear 
With  music  aerial,  still,  't  is  we. 
And  ye  list,  and  ye  look ;  but  what  do  ye  see  t 
Can  ye  hush  one  sound  of  our  voice  to  peace, 
Or  waken  one  note,  when  our  numben  cease! 

Our  dwelling  is  in  the  Almighty's  hand ; 
We  come  and  we  go  at  his  command. 
Though  joy  or  sorrow  may  mark  our  track. 
His  will  is  our  guide,  and  we  look  not  back : 
And  i^  in  our  wrath,  ye  would  turn  us  away, 
Or  win  us  in  gentle  ain  to  play, 
Then  lift  up  your  hearts  to  him,  who  binds 
Or  frees,  as  he  will,  the  obedient  winds. 


THE  SCAR  OF  LEXINGTON. 

With  cherub  smile,  the  prattling  boy» 
Who  on  the  veteran's  breast  redines, 

Has  thrown  aside  his  favourite  toy. 
And  round  his  tender  finger  twines 

Those  scatter'd  locks,  that,  with  the  flight 

Of  fourscore  years,  are  snowy  white ; 

And,  as  a  scar  arrests  his  view. 

He  cries,  « Grandpa,  what  wounded  you!" 

« My  child,  'tis  five-and-fiffy  yeare 
'This  very  day,  this  very  hour, 

Since,  from  a  scene  of  blood  and  tears, 
Where  vdour  fell  by  hostile  power, 

I  saw  retire  the  setting  sun 

Behind  the  hills  of  Lexington; 

While  pde  and  lifeless  on  the  plain 

My  brothera  lay,  for  freedom  slain ! 

M  And  ere  that  fight,  the  first  that  spoke 

In  thunder  to  our  land,  vras  o'er. 
Amid  the  douds  of  fire  and  smoke, 

I  fdt  my  garments  wet  with  gore ! 
'T  is  since  that  dread  and  wild  affray. 
That  trying,  dark,  eventful  day, 
From  this  calm  April  eve  so  &r, 
I  vrear  upon  my  cheek  the  scar. 
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«<When  ^tkoa  to  manhood  ihaH  be  grown. 
And  I  am  gone  in  dust  to  deep, 
.  May  fireedom't  righto  be  still  thine  own. 
And  thou  and  thine  in  quiet  reap 
The  unblighted  product  of  the  toU, 
In  which  my  blood  bedew'd  the  sc^ ! 
And,  while'  those  fruito  thou  shalt  enjoy. 
Bethink  thee  of  this  scar,  my  boy. 

•*  But,  should  thy  country's  voice  be  heard 

To  bid  her  children  fly  to  anns, 
*  Gird  on  thy  grandsire's  trusty  sword ; 
And,  undismay'd  by  war's  alarms, 
Remember,  on  the  battle-field, 
I  made  the  hand  of  God  my  shield: 
And  be  thou  spared,  like  me,  to  tell 
What  bore  thee  up,  while  othen  fiDlL" 


THE  WINTER  BURIAL. 

Tbs  deep-toned  bell  peals  long  and  low, 

On  the  keen,  mid-winter  Bic; 
A  sorrowing  train  moves  sad  and  slow, 

From  the  solemn  place  of  prayer. 

Hie  earth  is  in  a  winding-dieet. 

And  natore  wrapp'd  in  gloom. 
Cold,  cold  the  path  which  the  mourners'  feet  - 

Pursue  to  the  waiting  tomb. 

They  follow  one,  who  calmly  goes 

From  her  own  loved  mansimi-doof'. 
Nor  shrinks  from  the  way  through  gather'd  snows, 
^  To  return  to  her  home  no  more. 

A  sable  line,  to  the  driitcrown'd  hill. 

The  narrow  pass  they  wind ; 
And  here,  where  all  is  drear  and  chill. 

Their  friend  they  leave  behind. 

The  silent  grave  they  're  bending  o'er, 

A  long  farewell  to  take ; 
One  last,  last  look,  and  then,  no  more 

TiU  the  dead  shaU  aU  awake ! 


THE  FROST. 

Thk  Frost  look'd  forth  one  still,  clear  night, 
And  whisper'd,  **  Now  I  shall  be  out  of  sight ; 
So,  through  the  valley,  and  over  the  height. 

In  silence  I  'II  take  my  way. 
I  will  not  go  on  like  that  blustering  train— 
The  wind  and  the  snow,  the  hail  and  the  rain. 
Who  make  so  much  bustle  and  ncMse  in  vain; 

But  111  be  as  busy  as  tiiey." 

Then  he  flew  to  the  mountain,  and  powder'd  ito 


He  lit  on  the  trees,  and  their  boughs  he  dre«'d 
In  diamond  beads ;  and  over  the  breast 

Of  the  quivering  lake  he  spread 
A  coat  of  mail,  that  it  need  not  iear 
The  downward  point  of  many  a  spear, 
That  he  hung  on  ito  margin,  frtr  and  nea^ 

Where  a  rock  could  rear  ito  head. 


He  went  to  the  windows  of  those  who  slept, 
And  over  eaeb.  pane,  like  a  fairy,  crept ; 
Wherever  he  breathed,  wherever  he  stepp'd. 

By  the  light  of  the  mom,  were  seen 
Most  beautifril  things;  there  were  flowers  and  trees; 
There  were  bevies  of  birds,  and  swarms  of  bees; 
There  were  cities,  with  temples  and  towers;  and 


All  pictured  in  silver  sheen ! 

But  he  did  one  thing  that  was  hardly  frdr, — 
He  peep'd  in  the  cupboard,  and  finding  there 
That  all  had  forgotten  for  him  to  prepare, 

'*  Now,  just  to  set  them  spthinking, 
111  bite  this  basket  of  fruit,"  said  he, 
«This  costly  pitcher  I  'U  burst  in  three; 
And  the  glass  of  water  they  've  left  for  me 

Shall  <tchick!'  to  tell  them  I  'm  drinking." 


THE  ROBE. 

'T  WAS  not  the  robe  of  state 
Which  the  high  and  the  haughty  wear, 
That  my  busy  hand,  as  the  lamp  bum'd  late, 
Was  hastening  to  pr^Mre. 

It  had  no  clasp  of  gold, 
No  diamond's  dazzling  blaze. 
For  the  festive  board ;  nor  the  gracefril  fold 
To  float  in  the  dance's  maze. 

'T  was  not  to  wrap  the  breast 
With  gladness  light  and  warm ; 
For  the  bride's  attire — for  the  joyous  guest, 
Nor  to  clothe  the  sufferer's  form. 

'T  was  not  the  garb  ef  wo 
We  wear  o'er  an  aching  heart, 
When  our  eyes  with  bitter  tears  o'erflow, 
And  our  dearest  ones  depart 

'Twas  what  we  all  must  bear 
To  the  cold,  the  k>nely  bed ! 
'T  was  the  spotless  uniform  they  wear 
In  the  chambers  of  the  dead ! 

I  saw  a  fair,  young  maid 
In  the  snowy  vesture  dress'd ; 
80  pure,  she  look'd  as  one  array'd 
For  the  mansions  of  the  bless'd. 

A  smile  had  left  ito  trace 
On  her  lip  at  the  parting  breath. 
And  the  beauty  in  that  lovely  fooe 
Was  fix'd  with  the  seal  of  death! 


THE  CONSIGNMENT. 

FiRV,  my  hand  is  on  the  key, 

And  the  cabinet  must  ope  I 
I  shall  now  consign  to  thee 

Things  of  grief,  of  joy,  of  hope. 
Treasured  secr^  of  the  heart 

To  thy  care  I  h«ioe  intrust : 
Not  a  word  must  Aou  impart. 

But  reduce  them  all  to  dust 
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7to    to  chilAiood's  loij  mom. 

This  WW  gaily  fill'd  and  Mot 
Childhood  is  ionrer  gone; 

Here— derouring  element 
Thia  WW  friendihip's  cheriah'd  pledge; 

Friendflhip  took  a  colder  form: 
Creeping  on  iU  gilded  edge, 

Maj  the  blaze  be  bright  and  warn! 


T%e9e-4tt6  letter  and  the  token, 

Never  more  ahall  meet  my  view! 
When  the  fidth  hw  onoe  been  broken, 

Let  the  memory  perkh  too! 
Tku — 't  was  penn'd  while  poieat  joy 

Warm'd  the  heart,  and  Ite  the  eye: 
Fate  that  peace  did  aoon  deatroy, 

And  ita  tranicript  now  will  I ! 

Thia  most  go !  for,  on  the  seal 

When  I  broke  the  soleom  yew, 
Keener  ww  the  pang  than  steel ; 

Tww  a  heari«tring  breaking  too ! 
Hera  comae  op  the  UoHtd  kaf, 

Blkter'd  o'er  by  many  a  tear. 
Hence!  thoa  waidng ahade  of  giitf  I 

Go,  forever  disappear ! 


ThU  \»  his,  who  seem'd  to  be 
High  as  heaven,  and  foir  w  lofjbXi 

But  the  visor  rose,  and  he- 
Spare,  O  memory,  spare  the  sight 

Of  the  face  that  frown'd  beneath. 
While  I  take  it,  hand  and  name, 

And  entwine  it  with  a  wreath 
Of  the  purifying  flame ! 

TVse— the  hand  is  m  the  grave. 

And  the  soul  ie  in  the  sl^s. 
Whence  they  came !    *TiapaintOH 

Cold  remains  of  sunder'd  ties  I 
Go  together,  all,  and  bom. 

Once  the  tzeasores  of  my  heart ! 
Still,  my  breast  shall  be  an  am 

To  preserve  your  better  part  I 


THE  BfmNIGHT  MAIL. 

'T  is  midnight— all  is  peace  profo^md ! 
Bot,  lo !  upon  the  mormuring  ground. 
The  lonely,  swelling,  hurrying  soond 

Of  distant  wheels  is  heaid ! 
They  come— they  paose  a  moment— when, 
Their  charge  resigned,  they  start,  and  then 
Are  gone,  and  all  is  hnsh'd  again. 

As  not  a  leaf  had  stirred. 

Hast  thou  a  parent  for  away, 
A  beauteous  child,  to  be  thy  stay 
In  life's  decline— or  sisters,  they 

Who  diared  thine  infant  gleet 
A  brother  on  a  foreign  shore! 
Is  he  whose  breast  thy  token  bore. 
Or  are  thy  treasures  wandering  o'er 

A  wide,  tomoltooos  seat 


If  Mi^  like  these,  then  thou  most  feel 
The  rattting  of  that  reckless  wheel, 
That  brings  the  bright,  or  boding  seal. 

On  every  trembling  thread 
That  strings  thy  heart,  till  mom  appear^ 
To  crown  thy  hopes,  or  end  thy  fiMza, 
To  Ui^  thy  smile,  or  draw  thy  tears, 

As  line  on  line  is  read. 

Pifffaaps  thy  traasore's  to  the  deep» 

Thy  lover  to  a  dreamless  sle^ 

Thy  brother  where  thou  canst  not  weep 

Upon  his  distant  grave ! 
Thy  parent's  hoary  head  no  more 
May  shed  a  silver  lustre  o'er 
His  childiea  groop'd^ — ^nor  death  restore 

Thy  SOB  fiom  oot  the  wave ! 

Thy  prattler's  tongoe,  perhaps,  is  stiU'd, 
Thy  sister's  lip  is  pale  and  diill'd. 
Thy  blooming  bride,  perchance,  has  fill'd 

Her  comer  of  the  tomb. 
May  be,  the  home  where  all  thy  sweet 
And  tender  recollections  meet, 
Hw  shovm  its  flammg  windin^g-sheel 

In  midnight's  awfol  gloom ! 

And  while,  allemate,  o'er  my  sool 
Those  cold  or  burning  wheels  will  roll 
Their  chill  or  heat,  beyond  control. 

Till  mom  shall  bring  relief^ 
Father  to  heaven,  whatever  may  be 
The  cop,  which  thou  hw  sent  for  me, 
I  know  %  IS  good,  prepared  by  Thee, 

Though  fill'd  with  joy  or  grief! 


THE  SHIP  IS  READY. 

Fark  tfiee  well !  the  ship  is  ready^ 
And  the  breeze  is  fresh  and  steady. 
Hands  are  &st  the  anchor  weightog; 
High  to  air  the  streamer 's  play  tog. 
Spread  the  sails — the  waves  are  swelling 
Ptoudly  round  thy  buoyant  dwellmg. 
Fare  thee  well !  and  when  at  sea, 
Thtok  of  those  who  ngh  for  thee. 

When  from  land  and  home  receding. 
And  from  hearts  that  ache  to  bleedtog, 
Thtok  of  those  behtod,  who  love  thee. 
While  the  sun  is  bright  above  thee ! 
Then,  as,  dovm  to  ocean  glancing. 
In  the  waves  his  rays  are  dancing. 
Think  how  long  the  night  will  be 
To  the  eyes  that  weep  for  thee. 

When  the  lonely  night-watch  keeptog, 
All  below  thee  still  and  sleeping, — 
As  the  needle  points  the  quarter 
O'er  the  wide  and  trackless  water. 
Let  thy  vigils  ever  find  thee 
Mindful  of  the  friends  behtod  thee ! 
Let  thy  bosom's  magnet  be 
Tom'd  to  dioee  who  wake  for  thee! 
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When,  with  alow  tnd  gentle  ] 
HeaTM  the  boeom  of  the  ocean« — 
While  in  peace  thy  berk  is  riding. 
And  the  aUver  moon  is  gliding 
O'er  the  sky  with  tranquil  splendour, 
Where  the  shining  hosts  attend  her: 
Let  the  brightest  Tisioos  be 
Gonntiy ,  home,  and  fiiends,  to  Ihee ! 

When  the  tempest  hovers  o'er  thee, 
Danger,  wreck,  and  death  befoie  thee. 
While  the  sword  of  fire  is  gleaming. 
Wild  the  winds,  the  torrent  streaming. 
Then,  a  pious  suppliant  bending, 
Let  thy  thoughts,  to  heaven  aecwudlng, 
Beach  the  mercy-seat,  to  be 
Met  by  prayers  that  rise  for  thee ! 


THE  PEBBLE  AND  THE  ACORN. 

<<I  AM  a  Pebble !  and  yield  to  none!" 
Were  the  swelling  words  of  a  tiny  stone;— 
<«  Nor  time  nor  seasons  can  alter  me ; 
I  am  abiding,  while  ages  flee. 
The  pelting  hail,  and  the  drizzling  rain. 
Have  tried  to  soften  me,  long,  in  vain ; 
And  the  tender  dew  has  sought  to  melt 
Or  touch  my  heart ;  but  it  was  not  felt 
There's  none  that  can  tell  about  my  birth. 
For  I'm  as  old  as  the  big,  round  earth. 
Ilie  children  of  men  arise,  and  pass 
Out  of  the  world,  like  the  blades  of  grass; 
And  many  a  foot  on  me  has  trod. 
That's  gone  from  sight,  and  under  the  sod. 
I  am  a  Pebble !  but  who  art  thou. 
Rattling  along  from  the  restless  bought" 

The  Acorn  was  shock'd  at  this  rude  salute, 
And  lay  for  a  moment  abash'd  and  mute ; 
She  nerer  before  had  been  so  near 
lliis  gravelly  ball,  the  mundane  sphere ; 
And  Ae  folt  for  a  time  at  a  loss  to  know 
How  to  answer  a  thing  so  coarse  and  low. 
But  to  give  reproof  of  a  nobler  sort 
Than  the  angry  look,  or  the  keen  retort. 
At  length  die  said,  in  a  gentle  tone, 
M  Since  it  has  happen'd  that  I  am  thrown 
From  the  lighter  element  where  I  grew, 
Down  to  another  so  hard  and  new, 
And  beside  a  personage  so  august, 
Abased,  T  will  cover  my  head  with  dust. 
And  <iuickly  retire  from  the  sight  of  one 
Whom  time,  nor  season,  nor  storm,  nor  sun, 
Nor  the  gentle  dew,  nor  the  grinding  heel 
Has  ever  subdued,  or  made  to  feel !" 
And  soon  in  the  earth  she  sunk  away, 
From  the  comfortless  spot  where  the  PebUe  lay. 

But  it  vras  not  long  ext  the  soil  vras  broke 
By  the  peering  head  of  an  infont  oak ! 
And,  as  it  arose,  and  its  branches  spread. 
The  Pebble  look'd  up,  and,  wondering,  said, 
«<A  modeat  Acorn, — never  to  tell 
What  was  enclosed  in  its  simple  riiell ! 
15 


That  the  pride  of  the  forest  vras  folded  up 

Li  the  narrow  space  of  its  little  cup  f 

And  medLly  to  sink  in  the  darksome  earth. 

Which  proves  that  nothing  could  hide  her  worth! 

And,  O !  how  many  will  tread  on  me. 

To  oome  and  admire  the  beautiful  tree. 

Whose  head  is  towering  towards  the  sky, 

Above  such  a  worthless  thing  as  I ! 

Useless  and  vain,  a  cumberer  here, 

I  have  been  idling  from  year  to  year. 

But  never,  from  thii,  shall  a  vaunting  word 

From  the  humbled  Pebble  again  be  heard, 

Till  something  without  me  or  vritfain. 

Shall  riiow  the  purpose  for  which  I've  been!" 

Hie  Pebble  its  vow  could  not  forget. 

And  It  lies  there  wr^pp'd  in  silence  yet 


THE  MOON  UPON  THE  SPIRE. 

Tbb  fhll-oib'd  moon  has  rsach'd  no  higher 
Than  yon  old  chnrdi's  mossy  qpire. 
And  seems,  as  gliding  up  the  air. 
She  saw  the  fane ;  and,  pausing  there. 
Would  worship,  in  the  tranquil  night, 
The  Prince  of  peace — the  Source  of  light. 
Where  man  for  God  prepared  the  place, 
And  (jroo  to  man  unveils  his  face.      * 

Her  tribute  all  around  is  seen ; 
She  bends,  and  worships  like  a  queen ! 
Her  robe  of  light  and  beaming  crown 
In  silence  she  is  casting  down ; 
And,  as  a  creature  of  the  earth, 
She  feels  her  lowliness  of  birth — 
Her  weakness  and  inconstancy 
Before  unchanging  purity ! 

Pale  traveller,  on  thy  lonely  way, 
'TIS  well  thine  homage  thus  to  pay; 
To  reverence  that  ancient  pile, 
And  spread  thy  silver  o'er  Ae  aisle 
Which  many  a  pious  foot  has  trod. 
That  now  is  dust  beneath  the  sod; 
Where  many  a  sacred  tear  was  wept 
From  eyes  that  long  in  death  have  slept ! 

Ilie  temple's  builders — where  are  they  t 

The  worshippers  1 — all  pass'd  away. 

Who  came  the  first,  to  ofier  there 

The  song  of  praise,  the  heart  of  prayer  I 

Man's  generation  passes  soon ; 

It  wanes  and  changes  like  the  moon. 

He  rears  the  perishable  wall ; 

But,  ere  it  crumbles,  he  must  foil ! 

And  does  he  sink  to  rise  no  more  t 
Has  he  no  part  to  triumph  o'er 
The  pallid  king  ?  no  spark,  to  save 
From  darkness,  ashes,  and  the  gravel 
Thou  holy  place,  the  answer,  wrought 
In  thy  firm  structure,  bars  the  thought ! 
The  spirit  that  estaUish'd  thee 
Nor  death  nor  darkness  e'er  shall  see ! 
at 
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THE  CHILD  ON  THE  BEACH 

Mart,  a  beantifiil,  ■rtleM  child. 

Came  down  on  the  beach  to  me. 
Where  I  lat,  and  a  penmve  hour  beguiled 

By  watching  the  restleet  tea. 

I  nerer  had  leen  her  face  before, 

And  mine  was  to  her  onknown ; 
But  we  each  rejoiced  on  that  peaceful  Aon 

The  other  to  meet  alone. 

Her  cheek  waa  the  rose's  opening  bud. 

Her  brow  of  an  ivory  white; 
Her  eyes  were  bright  as  the  stars  that  stud 

The  sky  of  a  cloudless  night 

To  readi  my  side  as  she  gayly  qped. 
With  the  step  of  a  bounding  fiiwn. 

The  pebbles  scarce  moved  beneath  her  tread. 
Ere  the  little  light  foot  was  gone. 

With  the  love  of  a  holier  world  than  this 

Her  innocent  heart  seem'd  warm ; 
While  the  glad  young  spirit  lodi'd  out  with  bliss 

From  its  shrine  in  her  sylpb^ike  form. 

Her  soul  seem'd  spreading  the  scene  to  span 

That  open'd  before  her  view, 
And  longing  for  power  to  look  the  plan 

Of  the  universe  fiurly  through. 

She  dimb'd  and  stood  on  the  rocky  steep. 
Like  a  bird  that  would  mount  and  fly 

Far  over  the  waves,  where  the  broad,  blue  deep 
Roll*d  up  to  the  bonding  Aj, 

She  placed  her  lips  to  the  spiral  shell. 

And  breathed  through  every  fold ; 
She  look'd  for  the  depth  of  its  pearly  cell, 

As  a  miser  would  look  for  gold. 

Her  small  white  fingers  were  spread  to  to« 
The  foam,  as  it  rMch'd  the  strand : 

She  ran  them  along  in  the  purple  moss. 
And  over  the  sparkling  sand. 

The  green  sea-egg,  by  its  tenant  left. 

And  form'd  to  an  ocean  cup, 
She  held  by  its  sides,  of  their  spears  bereft, 

To  fill,  as  the  waves  n^'d  up. 

But  the  hour  went  round,  and  she  knew  the  space 

Her  mother's  soft  word  assign'd ; 
While  she  seem'd  to  look  with  a  saddening  fiice 

On  all  she  must  leave  behind. 

She  searched  mid  the  pebbles,  and,  finding  one 

Smooth,  clear,  and  of  amber  dye, 
She  held  it  up  to  the  morning  sun, 

And  over  her  own  mild  eye. 


Then,  « Here,** said  she,  «I  will  give  you  thi% 

That  you  may  remember  me !" 
And  die  seaTd  her  gift  with  a  parting  ki«. 

And  fled  firom  beside  the  sea. 

Mary,  thy  token  is  by  me  yet: 

To  me  'tis  a  dearer  gam 
Than  ever  was  brought  firom  the  mine,  or  set 

In  the  loftiest  diadem. 

It  carries  me  back  to  the  fiuHiff  deep. 

And  places  me  on  the  shore. 
Where  the  beauteous  child,  who  bade  me  keep 

Her  pebble,  I  meet  onee  more. 

And  all  that  is  lovely,  pure,  and  bright, 

In  a  soul  that  is  young,  and  free 
From  the  stain  of  guile,  and  the  deadly  blight 

Of  sorrow,  I  find  in  thee. 

I  wonder  if  ever  thy  tender  heart 

In  memory  meets  me  there, 
Where  thy  soft,  quick  sigh,  as  we  had  to  pirt. 

Was  caught  by  the  ocean  air. 

Bless'd  one !  over  time's  rude  shore,  on  thee 

May  an  angel  guard  attend. 
And  **a  white  stone  bearing  a  new  name/*  be 

Thj  passport  when  time  shall  end ! 


A  NAME  IN  THE  SAND. 

Aloks  I  walked  the  ocean  strand ; 
A  pearly  shell  was  in  my  hand: 
I  stoop'd  and  wrote  upon  the  sand 

My  name— the  year — the  day 
As  onward  from  the  spot  I  pass'd. 
One  lingering  look  behind  I  cast : 
A  wave  came  rolling  high  and  &st. 

And  wash'd  my  lines  away. 

And  so,  methought,  'twill  shortly  be 
With  every  mark  on  earth  from  me ; 
A  wave  of  dark  oblivion's  sea 

Will  sweep  across  the  place. 
Where  I  have  trod  the  sandy  shore 
Of  time,  and  been  to  be  no  more. 
Of  me— my  day — ^the  name  I  bore. 

To  leave  nor  track,  nor  trsc^ 

And  yet,  with  Him  who  counts  the  sands. 
And  holds  the  waters  in  his  hands, 
I  know  a  latoting  record  stands. 

Inscribed  against  my  name, 
Of  all  this  mortal  part  has  wrought ; 
Of  all  this  thinking  soul  has  thought ; 
And  from  these  fleeting  moments  caught 

For  glory,  or  for  shame. 
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Tbi  ancestor!  of  Carlos  Wilcox  were  among 
the  eailj  emigrants  to^New  England.  His  father 
was  a  respectable  farmer  at  Newport,  New  Haaq>- 
shire,  wliere  4be  poet  was  bom,  on  the  twentj- 
seconddayof  October,  1794.  When  he  was  about 
foor  years  old,  his  parents  removed  to  Orwell,  in 
Vermont;  and  there,  a  few  years  afterward,  he  ao- 
ddentally  injured  himself  with  an  axe ;  the  woond, 
for  want  of  care  or  skill,  was  not  healed ;  it  was  a 
cause  of  snffimng  for  a  long  period,  and  of  lam»> 
neas  daring  his  hie ;  it  made  him  a  minister  of 
religion,  and  a  poet 

Perceiving  that  this  accident  and  its  conse- 
quenoes  unfitted  him  for  agricultural  pursuits,  his 
parents  resolved  to  give  him  a  liberal  education. 
When,  therefore,  he  was  thirteen  years  old,  he  was 
sent  to  an  academy  at  Castleton;  and  when  fifteen, 
to  the  college  at  Middlebury.  Here  he  became  re- 
ligious, and  determined  to  study  theology.  He 
won  the  respect  of  the  officers,  and  of  his  asso- 
ciates, by  the  mildness  of  his  temper,  the  gravity 
of  his  manners,  and  the  manliness  of  his  conduct; 
and  he  was  distinguished  for  his  attainments  in 
languages  and  polite  letters. 

He  was  graduated  in  1813;  and  after  spending 
a  few  months  with  a  maternal  uncle,  in  Georgia, 
he  entered  the  theological  school  at  Andover,  in 
Massachusetts.  He  had  not  been  there  long  when 
one  of  his  classmates  died,  and  he  was  chosen  by 
his  fellows  to  pronounce  a  funeral  oration.  The 
departed  student  was  loved  by  all  for  his  excellent 
qualities;  but  by  none  more  than  by  Wilcox; 
and  the  tenderness  of  feeling,  and  the  purity  of 
diction  which  characterized  his  eulogy,  established 
his  reputation  for  genius  and  eloquence  in  the 
seminary. 

Wilcox  had  at  ibis  time  few  associates ;  he  was 
a  melancholy  man ;  **  I  walk  my  room,'*  he  remarks, 
in  one  of  his  letters,  <<with  my  hands  clasped  in 
anguish,  and  my  eyes  streaming  with  tears;'*  he 
complained  that  his  mind  was  unstrung,  relaxed 
almost  beyond  the  power  of  reaction ;  that  he  had 
lost  all  control  of  his  thoughts  and  affections,  and 
become  a  passive  slave  of  circumstances ;  « I  feel 
borne  along,"  he  says,  **  in  despairing  listlessness, 
guided  by  the  current  in  all  its  windings,  without 
resolution  to  raise  my  head  to  see  where  I  am,  or 
whither  I  am  going ;  the  roaring  of  a  cataract  before 
me  would  rather  lull  me  to  a  deeper  sleep  than 
rouse  me  to  an  effort  to  escape  destruction.''  His 
sufferings  were  apparent  to  his  fiiends,  among 
whom  ^ere  were  givings-out  concerning  an  un- 
requited passion,  or  the  faithlessness  of  one  whose 
hand  had  been  pledged  to  him ;  and  he  himself 
mentioned  to  some  who  were  his  confidants,  troubles 
of  a  different  kind :  he  was  indebted  to  the  college 
&culty,  and  in  other  ways  embarrassed.  Whatever 
mi^  have  been  the  cause,  all  perceived  that  there 


was  something  preying  on  his  mind ;  that  he  was 
ever  in  dejection. 

As  time  wore  on,  he  became  more  cheerful ;  he 
finished  the  regular  course  of  theological  studies, 
in  1817,  and  in  the  following  spring  returned  to 
Vermont,  where  he  remained  a  year.  In  this  period 
he  began  the  poem,  in  which  he  has  sung 

"  or  true  Benevolence,  iu  charms  divine. 
With  other  motives  to  call  forth  its  power, 
And  Its  grand  triunipBs.** 

In  1819,  Wilcox  began  to  preach;  and  his  pro- 
fessional labours  were  constant,  for  a  year,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  his  health  failed,  and  he  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  from  a  friend  at  Salisbury,  in 
Connecticut,  to  reside  at  his  house.  Here  he  ro> 
mained  nearly  two  years,  reading  his  &vourite 
authors,  and  composing  «The  Age  of  Benevo- 
lence." The  first  book  was  published  at  New 
Haven,  in  1822;  it  was  favourably  received  by  the 
joumnls  and  by  the  public.  He  intended  to  com- 
plete the  poem  in  five  books ;  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth,  were  left  by  him  when  he  died,  ready 
for  the  press;  but,  for  some  reason,  only  brief  frag- 
ments of  them  have  been  printed. 

During  the  summer  of  1824,  Wilcox  devoted 
Mr  leisure  hours  to  the  composition  of  **  The  Re- 
ligion of  Taste,"  a  poem  which  he  pronoimced 
before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of  Yale  Qollege ; 
and  in  the  following  winter  he  was  ordained  as 
minister  of  the  North  Congregational  Church,  in 
Hartford.  He  soon  obtained  a  high  reputation  for 
eloquence ;  his  sermons  were  long,  prepared  with 
great  care,  and  delivered  with  deep  feeling.  His 
labours  were  too  arduous ;  his  health  rapidly  de- 
clined; and  in  the  summer  of  1825,  he  sought 
relief  in  relaxation  and  travel  He  visited  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  the  springs  of  Saratoga,  and, 
for  the  last  time,  his  home  in  Vermont.  In  the 
autumn  he  returned  to  his  parish,  where  he  re- 
mained imtil  the  spring,  when,  finding  himself 
unable  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office,  he  sent 
to  the  government  of  the  church  his  resigrnation. 
It  was  reluctantly  accepted,  for  he  had  endeared 
himself,  as  a  minister  and  a  man,  to  all  who  knew 
him.  The  summer  of  1826  was  passed  at  New- 
port, Rhode  Island,  in  the  hope  that  the  sea-breeze 
and  bathing  in  the  surf  would  restore  his  health. 
9e  was  disappointed ;  and  in  September,  he  vysited 
the  White  Mountains,  in  New  Hampshire,  and 
afterward  went  to  Boston,  where  he  remained  se- 
veral weeks.  Finally,  near  the  end  of  December, 
he  received  an  invitation  to  preach  in  Danbury,  in 
Connecticut  He  went  inmiediately  to  his  new 
parish,  and  during  the  winter  discharged  the  duties 
of  his  profession  regulariy.  But  as  the  spring 
came  round,  his  strength  &il6d ;  and  on  the  87th 
of  May,  1837,  he  died. 
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There  is  much  merit  in  eome  pa—gee  of  the 
fragment  of  the  «  Age  of  Benerolenoe.'*  Wilcox 
was  pioos,  gentle-hearted,  and  unaffected  and  re- 
tiring in  his  manners.  The  general  character  of 
his  poetiy  is  religioos  and  soMsere.    He  was  a 


lorer  of  naftore,  and  he  deacrihed  mnd  aghts  and 
sounds  with  singular  deameas  and  6delity.  In  the 
ethical  and  narrative  parts  of  his  poenw,  he  was  less 
sQocessftil  than  in  the  descriptive;  hat  an  eamest- 
ness  and  simplicity  pervaded  all  that  be  wrote. 


SPRING  IN  NEW  ENGLAND.* 

Love  swoln  in  drendiing  rain,  seeds,  germs,  and 
bods 
Start  at  the  touch  of  vivifying  beams. 
Moved  by  their  secret  force,  the  vital  lymph 
Difibsive  runs,  and  spreads  o'er  wood  and  field 
A  flood  of  veidare.    Clothed,  in  one  short  week. 
Is  naked  Nature  in  her  full  attire. 
On  the  firrt  mom,  light  as  an  open  plain 
Is  all  the  woodland,  fill'd  with  sunbeams,  pour'd 
Through  the  bare  tops,  on  yellow  leaves  below. 
With  strong  reflection :  on  the  last,  'tit  dark 
With  full-grown  foliage,  shading  all  within. 
In  one  short  week  the  orchard  buds  and  blooms ; 
And  now,  when  steep'd  in  dew  or  gentle  showers, 
It  yields  the  purest  sweetness  to  the  breeie. 
Or  all  the  tranquil  atmosphere  perfumes. 
E'en  from  the  juiqr  leaves  of  sudden  growth. 
And  the  rank  grass  of  steaming  ground,  the  air, 
Fill'd  with  a  watery  glimmering,  receives 
A  grateful  smell,  exhaled  by  warming  rays. 
Each  day  are  heard,  and  almost  every  hour, 
New  notes  to  swell  the  music  of  die  groves. 
And  soon  the  latest  of  the  feather'd  train 
At  evening  twilight  come ;  the  lonely  snipe, 
O'er  marshy  fields,  high  in  the  dusky  air, 
Inrisible,  but  with  faint,  tremulous  tones. 
Hovering  or  playing  o'er  the  listener's  head ; 
And,  in  mid  air,  the  sportive  night-hawk,  seen 
Flying  a  while  at  random,  uttering  oft 
A  cheerful  cry,  attended  with  a  shake 
Of  level  pinions,  dark,  but  when  uptum'd 
Against  the  brightness  of  tho  western  sky. 
One  white  pluoie  showing  in  the  midst  of  each. 
Then  far  down  diving  with  a  hollow  sound ; 
And,  deep  at  first  within  the  distant  wood, 
The  whip-poor-will,  her  name  her  only  song. 
She^  soon  as  children  from  the  noisy  sport 
Of  whooping,  lau^iing,  talking  with  all  tones, 
To  hear  the  echoes  of  the  empty  bam, 
Are  by  her  voice  diverted  and  held  mute. 
Comes  to  the  margin  of  the  nearest  grove ; 
And  when  the  twilight,  deepen'd  into  night. 
Calls  them  within,  cloie  to  the  house  she  comes, 
And  on  its  dark  side,  haply  on  the  step 
Of  anfim]uented  door  lighting  unseen,  ' 

Breaks  into  strains  articulate  and  dear. 
The  dosing  sometimes  quicken'd,  as  in  sport 
Now,  animate  throughout,  from  mom  to  eve 
All  harmony,  activity,  and  joy. 
Is  lovely  Nature,  as  in  her  bless'd  prime. 
The  robin  to  the  garden  or  green  yard. 


Close  to  the  door,  repairs  to  build  again 
Within  her  wonted  tree ;  and  at  her  woik 
Seems  doubly  busy  for  her  past  delay. 
Along  the  surface  of  the  vrinding  stream, 
Purraing  every  turn,  gay  swallows  skim, 
Or  round  the  borders  of  the  spadous  lawn 
Fly  in  repeated  drcles,  rising  o'er 
Hillock  and  fence  with  motion  serpentine. 
Easy,  and  light    One  matches  from  the  ground 
A  downy  fSnther,  and  then  upward  springs, 
FoUow'd  by  othen,  but  ofl  drops  it  soon. 
In  playful  mood,  or  from  too  slight  a  hold. 
When  all  at  once  dart  at  the  falling  priie. 
The  flippant  blackbird,  with  light  yellow  crown, 
Hangs  fluttering  in  the  air,  and  chatters  thick 
Till  her  breath  fails,  when,  breaking  off,  she  drops 
On  the  next  tree,  and  on  its  highest  Umb 
Or  some  tall  flag,  and  gently  rocking,  sits. 
Her  strain  repeating.    With  sonorous  notes 
Of  every  tone,  mix'd  in  confusion  sweet, 
All  chanted  in  the  fulness  of  delight, 
The  forest  rings :  where,  &r  around  endosed 
With  bushy  sides,  and  cover'd  high  above 
With  foliage  thick,  supported  by  bare  trunks, 
Like  pillars  rising  to  support  a  roo^ 
It  seems  a  temple  vast,  the  space  within 
Rings  loud  and  dear  with  thrilling  melody. 
Apart,  but  near  the  choir,  with  voice  distinct. 
The  merry  mocking-bird  together  links 
In  one  continued  song  their  diflSsrent  notes. 
Adding  new  life  and  sweetness  to  them  all. 
Hid  under  shrabs,  the  squirrel,  that  in  fields 
Frequents  the  stony  wall  and  briery  fence. 
Here  chirps  so  shrill,  that  human  feet  approach 
Unheard  till  just  upon  him,  when,  with  cries 
Sudden  and  sharp,  he  darts  to  his  retreat 
Beneath  the  mossy  hillock  or  aged  tree ; 
But  oft  a  moment  after  reappears,  ' 

First  peeping  out,  then  starting  forth  at  once 
With  a  courageous  air,  yet  in  his  pranks 
Keeping  a  watchful  eye,  nor  venturing  far 
Till  left  unheeded.    In  rank  pastures  graae. 
Singly  and  mutely,  the  contented  herd ; 
And  on  the  upland  rough  the  peaceful  sheep ; 
Regardless  of  the  frolic  lambs,  that,  close 
Beside  them,  and  before  their  fiioes  prone, 
With  many  an  antic  leap  and  butting  feint, 
TVy  to  provoke  them  to  unite  in  sport. 
Or  grant  a  look,  till  tired  of  vain  attempts ; 
When,  gathering  in  one  company  apart, 
AU  vigour  and  delight,  away  they  ran. 
Straight  to  the  utmost  comer  of  the  fidd, 
The  fence  beside ;  then,  wheeling,  disappear 
In  some  small  sandy  pit,  then  rise  to  view; 
Or  crowd  together  up  the  heap  of  earth 
Around  some  uptum'd  root  of  fallen  tree. 
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And  on  its  top  a  traabling  moBMttt  ftand, 
Tben  to  the  dktant  flock  at  onoe  rotom. 
Ezhilmted  by  the  geoenl  joj, 
And  the  liar  prospect  of  s  fruitful  year, 
The  peasant,  with  light  heart  and  nimble  step, 
His  work  pursues,  as  it  were  pastime  sweet 
With  many  a  cheering  word,  his  willing  team 
For  labour  fresh,  he  hastens  to  the  field 
Ere  rooming  lose  its  ooolnefs ;  but  at  eve, 
When  looeen'd  from  the  i^ough  and  homewaid 

tum'd. 
He  follows  slow  and  silent,  stopping  oft 
To  mark  the  daily  growth  of  tender  grain 
And  meadows  of  deep  Terdnre,  or  to  view 
His  scattered  flock  and  herd,  of  their  own  will 
Assembling  for  the  night  by  various  paths, 
The  old  now  freely  sporting  with  the  young, 
Or  labouring  with  uncouth  attempts  at  sport. 


A  SUMMER  NOON. 

A  suLTrnT  noon,  not  in  the  summer's  prime, 
When  all  is  fresh  with  life,  and  youth,  and  bloom, 
But  near  its  close,  when  vegetation  stops. 
And  fruits  mature  stand  ripening  in  the  sun. 
Soothes  and  enervates  with  its  thousand  charms. 
Its  images  of  silence  and  of  rest, 
Ilie  melancholy  mind.    The  fields  are  still ; 
The  husbandman  has  gone  to  his  repast, 
And,  that  partaken,  on  the  coolest  side 
Of  his  abode,  reclines  in  sweet  repose. 
Deep  in  the  shaded  stream  the  cattle  stand. 
The  flocks  beside  the  fence,  with  heads  all  prone, 
And  panting  quick.    The  fields,  for  harvest  ripe. 
No  breezes  bend  in  smooth  and  graceful  waves, 
While  with  their  motion,  dim  and  bright  by  turns. 
The  sunshine  seems  to  move ;  nor  e'en  a  breath 
Brushes  along  the  surfiice  with  a  shade 
Fleeting  and  thin,  like  that  of  flying  smoke. 
The  slender  stalks  their  heavy  ben^  heads 
Support  as  motionless  as  oaks  their  tops. 
O'er  all  the  woods  the  topmost  leaves  are  still ; 
E'en  the  wild  poplar  leaves,  that,  pendent  hung 
By  stems  elastie,  quiver  at  a  breath, 
Rei*  in  the  general  calm.    The  thistle  down. 
Seen  high  and  thick,  by  gazing  up  beside 
Some  shading  object,  in  a  silver  shower 
Plumb  down,  and  slower  than  the  slowest  snow, 
Through  all  the  sleepy  atmosphere  descends ; 
And  where  it  lights,  though  on  the  steepest  roo( 
Or  smallest  spire  of  grass,  remains  unmoved. 
White  as  a  fleece,  as  dense  and  as  distinct 
From  the  resplendent  sky,  a  single  cloud. 
On  the  soft  bosom  of  the  air  becalm'd. 
Drops  a  lone  shadow,  as  distinct  and  still. 
On  the  bare  plain,  or  sunny  mountain's  side ; 
Or  in  the  polish'd  mirror  of  the  lake. 
In  which  the  deep  reflected  sky  appeara 
A  calm,  sublime  immensity  below. 

No  sound  nor  motion  of  a  living  thing 
The  stillness  breaks,  but  such  as  serve  to  soothe. 
Or  cause  the  soul  to  feel  the  stillness  more. 
The  yellow-hammer  by  the  way-side  picks. 
Mutely,  the  thistle's  seed ;  but  in  her  flight. 


So  smoothly  serpentine,  her  wings  outspread 
To  rise  a  little,  closed  to  fall  as  far. 
Moving  like  sea-fowl  o'er  the  heaving  waves. 
With  each  new  impulse  chimes  a  feeble  note. 
The  russet  grasshopper  at  times  is  heard, 
Snapping  his  many  vrings,  as  half  he  flies, 
Half-hovers  in  the  air.    Where  strikes  the  sun. 
With  sultriest  beams,  upon  the  sandy  plain, 
Or  stony  mount,  or  in  the  close,  deep  vale. 
The  harmless  locust  of  diis  western  dime. 
At  intervals,  amid  the  leaves  unseen. 
Is  heard  to  sing  with  one  unbroken  sound. 
As  with  a  long-drawn  breath,  beginning  low. 
And  rising  to  the  midst  with  shriller  swell. 
Then  in  low  cadence  dying  all  away. 
Beside  the  stream,  collected  in  a  flock. 
The  noiseless  butterflies,  though  on  the  ground. 
Continue  still  to  wave  thehr  open  fans 
Powder'd  with  gold ;  while  on  the  jutting  twigs 
The  spindling  insects  thst  frequent  the  banks 
Rest,  with  their  thin,  transparent  wings  outspread 
As  when  they  fly.    OfUimes,  though  seldom  seen, 
The  cuckoo,  that  in  summer  haunts  our  groves. 
Is  heard  to  moan,  as  if  at  every  breath 
Panting  aloud.    The  hawk,  in  mid-air  high. 
On  his  broad  pinions  sailing  round  and  round, 
With  not  a  flutter,  or  but  now  and  then. 
As  if  his  trembling  balance  to  regain, 
Utten  a  single  scream,  but  &intly  heard. 
And  all  again  is  stilL 


SEPTEMBER. 

Tbb  sultry  summer  past,  September  comes, 
Soft  twilight  of  the  dow-dedintng  year. 
All  mildness,  soothing  loneliness,  and  peace ; 
The  fiiding  season  ere  the  foiling  come. 
More  sober  than  the  buxom,  blooming  May, 
And  therefore  less  the  favourite  of  the  world. 
But  dearest  month  of  all  to  pensive  miTwia, 
'TIS  now  frtr  spent ;  and  the  meridian  sun. 
Most  sweetly  smiling  with  attemper'd  beams, 
Sheds  gently  down  a  mild  and  grateful  warmth. 
Beneath  its  yellow  lustre,  groves  and  woods, 
Checkered  by  one  night's  frqst  with  various  hues. 
While  yet  no  wind  has  swept  a  leaf  away. 
Shine  doubly  rich.    It  were  a  sad  delight 
Down  the  smooth  stream  to  glide,  and  see  it  tinged 
Upon  each  brink  with  all  the  gorgeous  hues. 
The  yeflow,  red,  or  purple  of  the  trees 
That,  smgly,  or  in  tufts,  or  forests  thick 
Adorn  the  shores ;  to  see,  perhaps,  the  srde 
Of  some  high  mount  reflected  far  below, 
With  ito  bright  colours,  intermix'd  with  spots 
Of  darker  green.    Tes,  it  were  sweetly  sad 
To  wander  in  the  open  fields,  and  hear, 
E'en  at  this  hour,  the  noonday  hardly  past. 
The  lulling  insects  of  the  summer's  night ; 
To  hear,  where  lately  buzzing  swarms  were  heard, 
A  lonely  bee  long  roving  here  and  there 
To  find  a  single  flower,  but  all  in  vain ; 
Then  rising  quick,  and  with  a  louder  hum. 
In  widening  circles  round  and  round  his  head. 
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Btnigfat  by  the  liftener  flying  elmr  away, 

As  if  to  lad  the  fields  a  last  adiea; 

To  hear,  within  the  woodland's  sonny  side, 

Latd  full  of  music,  nothing  save,  perhaps, 

The  sound  of  nntsheUs,  by  the  squirrel  dropp'd 

From  some  tall  beech,  fiwt  fidling  throogh  the  leaves. 


SUNSET  IN  SEPTEMBER.* 

Tbs  son  now  rests  upon  the  mountain  tops — 
Begins  to  sink  behind — is  half  concealed — 
And  now  is  gone :  the  last  fiiint,  twinkling  beam 
Is  cut  in  twain  by  the  sharp  rising  ridge. 
Sweet  to  the  pensive  is  departing  day, 
When  only  one  small  cloud,  so  still  and  thin, 
80  thoroughly  imbued  with  amber  light, 
And  so  transparent,  that  it  seems  a  spot 
Of  brighter  diy,  beyond  the  fiurthest  mount, 
Hangs  o'er  the  hidden  orb;  or  where  a  few 
Long,  narrow  stripes  of  denser,  darker  grain, 
At  each  end  sharpen'd  to  a  needle's  point. 
With  golden  borders,sometimes  strsight  and  smooth. 
And  sometimes  crinkling  like  the  lightning  stream, 
A  half-hour's  space  above  the  mountain  lie ; 
Or  when  the  whole  consolidated  mass. 
That  only  threaten'd  rain,  is  broken  up 
Into  a  thousand  parts,  and  yet  is  one, 
One  as  the  ocean  broken  into  waves ; 
And  all  its  spongy  parts,  imbibing  deep 
The  moist  effulgence,  seem  like  fleeces  dyed 

*  Every  pereoOf  who  has  witnened  the  splendonr  of 
the  raiMet  icenery  in  Andover,  will  recognise  with  delight 
the  Uetd  as  well  as  general  troth  and  beaaty  of  tlHi  de> 
•crlption.  There  ie  not,  perhapa.  In  New  Bngtaod,  a  spot 
where  the  sun  goes  down,  of  a  clear  aummer's  evening, 
amldat  io  much  grandeur  reflected  over  earth  and  aky. 
In  the  winter  season,  too,  It  li  a  most  magnificent  and 
impreaslve  scene.  The  great  extent  of  the  landscape ; 
the  fituation  of  the  hin,  on  the  broad,  level  sammit  of 
which  fUnd  the  buildings  of  the  Theological  Institution  s 
tlM  vaat  amphitheatre  of  luxuriant  fbreet  and  field,  which 
riaea  from  its  baie,  and  awella  away  into  the  heavena  1 
the  perfect  outline  of  the  horixon ;  the  noble  range  of 
blue  mountaina  in  the  background,  that  seem  to  retire 
one  beyond  another  almost  to  infinite  distance }  together 
wiih  the  magnificent  expanse  of  sky  risible  at  onee  from 
the  elevated  spot,— these  feaiurea  constitute  at  all  timM 
a  scene  on  which  the  lover  of  nature  can  never  be  weary 
with  gaaing.  Wlten  the  sun  goes  down,  it  is  all  in  a  Maxe 
with  his  descending  glory.  The  sunset  is  the  most  per- 
fectly beantlfhl  when  an  aAemoon  ahower  haa  Jnat  pre- 
ceded It.  The  gorgeous  clouds  roU  away  like  rosses  of 
amber.  The  sky,  clooe  to  the  horixon,  is  a  sea  of  the 
richest  purple.  The  setting  sun  shines  through  the  mist, 
which  rises  fh>m  the  wet  fbrest  and  meadow,  and  makes 
the  clustered  fbllage  appear  invested  with  a  brilliant 
golden  transparency.  Nearer  to  the  eye,  the  trees  and 
shrubs  are  sparkling  with  fresh  rain-drops,  and  over  the 
whole  scene,  the  parting  raya  of  sunlight  linger  with  a 
yellow  gleam,  aa  if  relucUnt  to  pass  entirely  away.  Then 
come  the  varying  tinu  of  twilight,  **  fading,  still  fading,*' 
till  the  stars  are  out  in  their  beauty,  and  a  cloudless  night 
reigns,  with  its  silence,  shadows,  and  repose.  In  the . 
summer,  Andover  combines  almost  every  thing  to  charm 
and  elevate  the  f»elinga  of  the  student.  In  winter,  the 
north-western  blasts,  that  aweep  T^esh  fh>ro  the  snow- 
banks on  the  Grand  Monadnock,make  the  invalid,  at  least, 
sigh  for  a  more  congenial  climate.~Rev.  O.  B.  Chbkvss. 


Deep  seaxlet,  saifion  flght,  or  crimson  daik, 
Aa  they  are  thick  or  tUn,  or  near  or  more  remole^ 
All  filing  soon  aa  lower  sinks  the  sun. 
Till  twilight  end.    But  now  another  seeoe, 
To  me  most  beautiful  of  all,  appears: 
The  Ajf  without  the  shadow  of  a  dood, 
Throughout  the  west,  is  kindled  to  a  glow 
80  bright  and  bioad,  it  glares  upon  the  eye, 
Not  danling,  but  dilating  with  calm  fiorce 
Its  power  of  vision  to  admit  the  whole. 
Below,  'tis  all  of  richest  orange  dye, 
Midway,  the  blushing  of  the  mellow  peadi 
Paints  not,  but  tinges  the  ethereal  deep ; 
And  here,  in  this  most  lovely  region,  shines. 
With  added  loveliness,  the  evening-star. 
Above,  the  iainCBr  purple  dowly  fades. 
Till  changed  into  the  axure  of  mid-heaven. 

Along  the  level  ridge,  o'er  which  the  sun 
Descended,  in  a  single  row  arranged. 
As  if  thu^  planted  by  the  hand  of  art. 
Majestic  pines  riioot  up  into  the  sky. 
And  in  its  fluid  gold  seem  half-dissolved. 
Upon  a  nearer  peak,  a  cluster  stands 
With  shafts  erect,  and  tojpm  converged  to  one^ 
A  stately  cdonnade,  with  verdant  roof; 
Upon  a  nearer  still,  a  single  tree. 
With  shapely  form,  looks  beautiful  akme  ( 
While,  fiirther  norUiward,  through  a  narrow  paf» 
Scoop'd  iii  the  hither  range,  a  single  mount 
Beyond  the  rest,  of  finer  smoothness  seems, 
And  of  a  softer,  more  ethereal  Uue, 
A  pyramid  of  polish'd  sapphire  built 

But  now  the  twilight  mingles  into  one 
Hie  TsriooB  mountains ;  levels  to  a  plain 
This  nearer,  lower  landscape,  dafk  with  shades 
Where  every  object  to  ray  sight  presents 
Its  shaded  ^de ;  while  here  upon  these  wills, 
And  in  that  eastern  vrood,  upon  the  tnmka 
Under  thick  foliage,  reflective  shows 
Its  yellow  lustre.    How  distinct  the  lino 
Of  the  horiion,  parting  heaven  and  eaitii ! 


SUMMER  EVENING  LIGHTNING. 

Fab  off  and  low 
In  the  horizon,  from  a  sultry  cloud, 
Where  sleeps  in  embryo  the  midnight  storm. 
The  silent  lightning  gleams  in  fitful  sheets, 
Illumes  the  solid  maas,  revealing  thus 
Its  darker  fiagments,  and  its  ragged  verge ; 
Or  if  the  bolder  fancy*  so  conceive 
Of  its  &ntastic  forms,  revealing  thus 
Its  gloomy  caverns,  rugged  sides  and  tops 
With  beetling  clifis  grotesque.    But  not  ^  bright 
The  distant  flashes  gleam  as  to  efface 
The  window's  image,  on  the  floor  impress'd 
By  the  dim  crescent ;  or  outshines  the  light 
Cast  from  the  room  upon  the  trees  hard  by. 
If  h^ly,  to  illume  a  moonless  night. 
The  lighted  taper  shine ;  though  lit  in  vain. 
To  waste  away  unused,  and  firom  abroad 
Distinctly  through  the  open  window  seen. 
Lone,  pale,  and  still  as  a  sepulchral  lamp. 
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THE  CASTLE  OF  IMAGINATION.* 

Just  in  the  centre  of  that  wood  was  rear'd 
Her  castle,  all  of  marble,  smooth  and  white ; 
Above  the  thick  young  trees,  its  top  appearM 
Among  the  naked  trunks  of  towering  height ; 
And  hete  at  mom  and  eve  it  glitter'd  bright, 
As  often  bj  the  fitr-off  traveller  seen 
In  level  sunbeams,  or  at  dead  of  night, 
When  t)ie  low  moon  shot  in  her  rays  between 
That  wide-spread  roof  and  floor  of  solid  foliage 
green* 

Through  this  wide  interval  the  roving  eye 
Prom  turrets  proud  might  trace  the  waving  line 
Where  meet  Uie  mountains  green  and  azure  sky, 
And  view  the  deep  when  sun-gilt  billows  shine ; 
Fair  bounds  to  sight,  that  never  thought  confine, 
But  tempt  it  far  beyond,  till  by  tlie  charm 
Of  some  sweet  wood-note  or  some  whispering  pine 
CaU*d  home  again,  or  by  the  soft  alarm 
Of  Love's  approaching  step,  and  her  encircling  arm. 

Through  this  wide  interval,  the  mountain  side 
Show'd  many  a  sylvan  slope  and  rocky  sleep : 
Here  roaring  torrents  in  dark  forests  hide ; 
There  silver  streamlets  rush  to  view,  and  leap 
Unheard  from  lofty  eliflb  to  valleys  deep : 
Here  rugged  peaks  look  smooth  in  sunset  glow, 
Along  the  dear  horizon's  western  sweep ; 
There  from  some  eastern  summit  moonbeams  flow 
Along  o'er  level  wood,  fiir  down  to  plains  below. 

Now  strstoh'd  a  blue,  and  now  a  golden  lone 
Round  that  horizon ;  now  o'er  mountains  prmid 
Dim  vapours  rest,  or  bright  ones  move  alone : 
An  ebon  wall,  a  smooth,  portentoos  cloud, 
Fhst  muttering  low,  anon  with  thunder  loud, 
Now  rises  quick,  and  brings  a  swelling  wind 
O'er  all  diat  wood  in  waves  before  it  bow'd ; 
And  now  a  rainbow,  with  its  top  bdiind 
A  spangled  veil  of  leaves,  seems  heaven  and  earth 
to  bind. 

Above  the  canopy,  so  thick  and  green. 
And  spread  so  high  o'er  that  enchanted  vale, 
Through  scatter'd  openings  oft  were  glimpses  seen 
Of  fleecy  clouds,  that,  link'd  together,  sail 
In  moonlight  clear  before  the  gentle  gale : 
Sometimes  a  shooting  meteor  draws  a  glance ; 
Sometimes  a  twinkling  star,  or  planet  pale, 
Long  holds  the  Kghted  eye,  as  in  a  tranee ; 
And  oft  the  milky-way  gleams  through  the  white 
expanse. 

That  castle's  open  windows,  though  half-hid 
With  flowering  vines,  show'd  many  a  vision  fair : 
A  face  all  bloom,  or  light  young  forms,  that  thrid 
Some  maze  wi&in,  or  lonely  ones  that  wear 
The  garb  of  joy  with  sorrow's  thoughtful  air. 
Oft  caught  the  eye  a  moment :  and  the  sound 
Of  low,  sweet  music  often  issued  there. 
And  by  its  magic  held  the  listener  bound, 
And  seem'd  to  hold  the  winds  and  forests  far  around. 


•  This  and  the  two  extraets  whkh  fbHow  are  (Wmi 
*  The  Rsllclsii  of  Tasts." 


Within,  the  queen  of  all,  in  pomp  or  mirth. 
While  glad  attendants  at  her  glance  unfold 
Their  shining  wings,  and  fly  through  heaven  and 

earth. 
Oft  took  her  throne  of  burning  gems  and  gold, 
Adom'd  with  emblems  that  of  empire  told. 
And  rising  in  the  midst  of  trophies  bright. 
That  bring  her  memory  from  the  days  of  old, 
And  help  prolong  her  reign,  and  with  the  flight 
Of  every  year  increase  the  wonders  of  her  might 

In  all  her  dwelling,  tales  of  wild  romance, 
Of  terror,  love,  and  mystery  dark  or  gay, 
Were  scatter'd  thick  to  catch  the  wandering  glance, 
And  stop  the  dreamer  on  his  unknown  way ; 
There,  too,  was  every  sweet  and  lofty  lay. 
The  sacred,  classic,  and  romantic,  sung 
As  that  enchantress  moved  in  might  or  play ; 
And  there  was  many  a  harp  but  newly  strung. 
Yet  with  its  fearless  notes  the  whole  wide  valley 
rang. 

There,  from  all  lands  and  ages  of  her  fame. 
Were  marblo  forms,  array'd  in  order  due, 
*In  groups  and  single,  all  of  proudest  name ; 
In  them  the  high,  the  fiiir,  and  tender  grew 
To  life  intense  in  love's  impassion'd  view. 
And  from  each  air  and  feature,  bend  and  swell, 
Each  shapely  neck,  and  lip,  and  forehead  threw 
O'er  each  enamour'd  sense  so  deep  a  spell. 
The  thoughts  but  with  the  past  or  bright  ideal  dwelL 

The  walls  around  told  all  the  pencil's  power ; 
There  proud  creations  of  each  mighty  hand 
Shone  with  their  hues  and  lines,  as  in  the  hour 
'When  the  last  touch  was  given  at  the  conomand 
Of  the  same  genius  that  at  first  had  plaim'd. 
Exulting  in  its  great  and  glowing  thought: 
Bright  scenes  of  peace  and  war,  of  sea  and  land, 
Of  love  and  glory,  to  new  life  were  wrought, 
From  history,  from  frible,  and  from  nature  brought 

With  these  were  others  all  divine,  drawn  all 
From  ground  where  of^  with  signs  and  accents 

dread. 
The  lonely  prophet  doom'd  to  sudden  fiUl 
Proud  kings  and  cities,  and  with  gentle  tread 
Bore  lift's  quick  triumph  to  the  humble  dead. 
And  where  strong  angels  flew  to  blast  or  save. 
Where  mar^d  hosts  of  old,  and  youthful  bled. 
And  where  their  mighty  Lord  o'er  land  and  wave 
Spread  life  and  peace  till  death,  then  spread  them 

through  the  grave. 

From  these  fix'd  visions  of  the  hallow'd  eye, 
Some  kindling  gleams  of  their  ethereal  glow. 
Would  ofttimes  £dl,  as  from  the  opening  Aj, 
On  eyes  delighted,  glancing  to  and  fro, 
Or  fasten'd  till  their  orbs  dilated  grow ; 
Then  would  the  proudest  seem  with  joy  to  learn 
Truths  they  had  fear'd  or  felt  ashamed  to  know ; 
The  skeptic  would  believe,  the  lost  return ; 
And  all  the  cold  and  low  would  seem  to  rise  and  bum. 

Theirs  was  devotion  kindled  by  the  vast. 
The  beautiful,  impassion'd,  and  refined ; 
And  in  the  deep  enchantment  o'er  them  cast. 
They  look'd  from  earth,  and  soar'd  above  their  kind 
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To  the  btois'd  calm  of  an  abstnctad  mind, 
And  its  commonion  with  things  all  its  own. 
Its  forms  sublime  and  lovely ;  as  the  Mind, 
Mid  earthly  scenes,  forgotten,  or  unknown. 
Live  in  ideal  worlds,  and  wander  there  alone. 

Such  were  the  lone  enthusiasts,  wont  to  dwell 
With  all  whom  that  enchantress  held  subdued, 
As  in  the  holiest  circle  of  her  spell. 
Whore  meaner  spirits  never  dare  intrude, 
They  dwelt  in  calm  and  silent  solitude. 
Rapt  in  the  love  of  all  the  high  and  simt. 
In  thought,  and  art;  and  nature,  and  indmed 
With  its  devotion  to  life's  inmost  seat. 
As  drawn  (irom  all  the  charms  whkh  in  that  val- 
ley meet. 


ROUSSEAU  AND  COWPER. 

RovssBAu  could  weep— yes,  with  a  heart  of  stone 
The  impious  sophist  could  recline  beside 
The  pure  and  peaceful  lake,  and  muse  alone 
On  all  its  loveliness  at  eventide : 
On  its  small  running  waves,  in  purple  dyed 
Beneath  bright  clouds,  or  all  the  glowing  sky. 
On  the  white  sails  that  o*er  its  bosom  glide. 
And  on  surrounding  mountains  wild  and  Idgh, 
Till  tears  unbidden  gush'd  from  his  enchanted  eye. 

But  his  were  not  the  tears  of  feeling  fine, 
Of  grief  or  love ;  at  fimcy's  flaA  they  flow'd. 
Like  burning  drops  from  some  proud,  lonely  pine. 
By  lightning  fired ;  his  heart  vrith  passion  glow'd 
Tin  it  consumed  his  life,  and  yet  he  show'd 
A  chilling  coldness  both  to  fiiend  and  foe, 
As  Etna,  with  its  centre  an  abode 
Of  wasting  fire,  chills  with  the  icy  snow 
Of  all  its  desert  brow  the  living  worid  below. 

Was  he  but  justly  wretched  from  his  crimes  ? 
Then  why  was  Cowpim's  anguish  oft  as  keen. 
With  all  the  heaven-bom  virtoe  that  sublimes 
Genius  and  feeling,  and  to  things  unseen 
Lifts  the  pure  heart  through  ck>uds  that  roll  b^ 

tween 
The  earth  and  skies,  to  darken  human  hope  ? 
Or  wherefore  did  those  clouds  thus  intervme 
To  render  vain  faith's  lifted  telescope. 
And  leave  him  in  ^ck  gloom  his  weary  wmj  to 

gropel 

He,  too,  could  give  himself  to  musing  deep ; 
By  the  calm  lake  at  evening  he  could  stand. 
Lonely  and  sad,  to  see  the  moonlight  sleep 
On  all  its  breast,  by  not  an  insect  fann'd. 
And  hear  low  voices  on  the  faroff  strand,    - 
Or  through  the  still  and  dewy  atmosphere 
The  pipe's  soft  tones  waked  bj  some  gentle  hand, 
From  fronting  shore  and  woody  island  near 
In  echoes  quick  retnm'd  more  mellow  and  more 
dear. 

And  he  could  cherish  wild  and  moumfbl  dreams. 
In  the  pine  g^ve,  when  low^the  full  moon  fiur 
Shot  under  lofty  tops  her  level  beams, 
Stretching  the  diades  of  trunks  erect  and  bare, 


In  stripes  dravm  parallel  with  order  rare. 
As  of  some  temple  vast  or  colonnade. 
While  on  green  turf,  made  smooth  without  his  care, 
He  wander*d  o'er  its  stripes  of  light  and  shade 
And  heard  the  dying  day-breeze  all  the  boughs 
pervade. 

'Twas  thus  in  nature's  bloom  and  solitude 
He  nurwd  his  grief  till  nothing  could  assuage ; 
'Twas  thus  his  tender  spirit  was  subdued. 
Till  in  life's  toils  it  could  no  more  engage ; 
And  his  had  been  a  useless  pilgrimsge, 
Had  he  been  gifted  with  no  sacred  power. 
To  send  his  thoughts  to  eveiy  future  age ; 
But  he  is  gone  where  grief  will  not  devour. 
Where  beauty  will  not  fade,  and  skies  will  never 
lower. 


THE  CURE  OF  MELANCHOLY. 

Airo  tiioa,  to  whom  long  worshipp'd  nature  lends 
No  strength  to  fly  from  grief  or  bear  its  weight, 
Stop  not  to  rail  at  foes  or  fickle  friends, 
Nor  set  the  worid  at  naught,  nor  spurn  at  fete ; 
None  seek  thy  misery,  none  thy  being  hate ; 
Break  from  thy  former  self,  thy  life  begin ; 
Do  thou  the  good  thy  thoughts  oft  meditate. 
And  thou  shalt  feel  the  good  man's  peace  vrithin, 
And  at  thy  dying  day  his  wreath  of  glory  win. 

With  deeds  of  virtue  to  embalm  his  name. 
He  dies  in  triumph  or  serene  delight ; 
Weaker  and  weaker  grows  his  mortal  firame 
At  every  breath,  but  in  immortal  might 
His  spirit  grows,  preparing  for  its  flight: 
The  worid  recedes  and  frides  like  douds  of  even, 
But  heaven  comes  nearer  fest,  and  grows  mote 

Mght, 
All  intervening  mists  fer  off  are  driven ; 
The  worid  will  vanish  soon,  and  all  will  soon  be 
heaven. 

Wouldst  thou  from  sorrow  find  a  sweet  relief  t 
Or  is  thy  heart  oppress'd  with  woes  untold  t 
Bahn  wouldst  thou  gather  for  corroding  grief  1 
Pour  blessings  round  thee  like  a  shower  of  gold : 
'TIS  when  the  rose  is  wrapp'd  in  many  a  fold 
Close  to  its  heart,  the  worm  is  wasting  there 
Its  life  and  beauty;  not  when,  all  unroll'd. 
Leaf  after  lea^  its  bosom  rich  and  fair 
Breathes  freely  its  perfumes  throug^iout  the  am- 
bient air. 

Wake,  thou  that  sleepeet  in  enchanted  bowers, 
Lest  these  lost  years  should  haunt  thee  on  the 

night 
When  death  is  waiting  for  thy  numbered  hours 
To  take  their  swift  and  everlasting  flight ; 
Wake  ere  the  earthbom  charm  unnerve  thee  quite. 
And  be  thy  thoughts  to  work  divine  address'd ; 
Do  something— do  it  soon — ^with  all  thy  might ; 
An  angel's  wing  would  droop  if  long  at  rest. 
And  God  himself  inactive  were  no  longer  bless'd. 

Some  high  or  humble  enterprise  of  good 
Contemplate  till  it  shall  possess  thy  mmdy 
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Become  thy  ftody,  ptaHme,  rest,  and  food. 
And  kindle  in  thy  hewt  a  flame  refined; 
Pray  HeaTen  with  fiimneei  thy  whole  sool  to  bind 
To  this  thy  purpoee    to  begin,  punoe. 
With  thonghu  all  fix'd  and  feehnga  purely  kind, 
Strength  to  complete,  and  with  delight  review, 
And  grace  to  give  the  praite  where  all  is  ever  due* 

No  good  of  worth  saUime  will  Heaven  pennit 
To  light  on  man  as  from  the  passing  air; 
The  lamp  of  genius,  though  by  nature  lit. 
If  not  protected,  pruned,  and  led  with  care, 
Soon  dies,  or  runs^to  vraste  with  fitful  glare ; 
And  learning  it  a^plant  that  spreads  and  towers 
Slow  as  Columbia's  aloe,  proudly  rare, 
That,  mid  gay  thousands,  with  the  suns  and 

showers 
Of  half  a  century,  grows  alone  before  it  flowen. 

Has  immortality  of  name  been  given 
To  |hem  that  idly  worship  hills  and  groves, 
And  bum  sweet  incense  to  the  queen  of  heaven? 
Did  NawToir  learn  trqm  &ncy,  as  it  roves. 
To  measure  worids,  and  follow  where  each  moves  t 
Did  HowASB  gain  renown  that  shall  not  cease, 
By  wanderings  wild  thai  nature's  pilgrim  loves  t 
Or  did  Paul  gain  heaven's  glory  and  its  peace. 
By  musing  o'er  the  bright  and  tranquil  isles  of 
Greece? 

Beware  lest  thou,  from  sloth,  that  would  appear 
But  lowliness  of  mind,  with  joy  proclaim 
Thy  want  of  worth ;  a  charge  thou  couldst  not  hear 
From  other  lips,  without  a  blush  of  sbame^ 
Or  pride  indignant;  then  be  thine  the  blame, 
And  make  thyself  of  worth ;  and  thus  enlist 
The  smiles  of  all  the  good,  the  dear  to  fiune; 
'TIS  infiuny  to  die  and  not  be  miss'd. 
Or  let  all  soon  forget  that  thou  didst  e'er  exist 

Roose  to  some  work  of  high  and  holy  love, 
And  thou  an  angel's  happiness  shalt  know^— 
Shalt  bless  the  earth  while  in  the  world  above ; 
The  good  begun  by  thee  shall  onward  flow 
In  many  a  branching  stream,  and  wider  grow; 
The  seed  that,  in  these  few  and  fleeting  houn, 
Thy  hands  unsparing  and  unwearied  sow. 
Shall  deck  thy  grave  with  amaranthine  flowers. 
And  yield  thee  fruits  divine  in  heaven's  immorUd 
bowers. 


SIGHTS  AND  SOUNDS  OF  THE  NIGHT. 

Eai  long  the  clouds  were  gone,  the  moon  was  set ; 
IVhcn  deeply  blue  without  a  shade  of  gray. 
The  sky  was  fill'd  with  stars  that  almost  met. 
Their  points  prolong'd  and  sharpen'd  to  one  ray; 
Through  their  transparent  air  the  milky-way 
Seem'd  one  broad  flame  of  pure  resplendent  white. 
As  if  some  globe  on  fire,  tum'd  far  astray, 
Had  cross'd  the  wide  arch  with  so  swift  a  flight, 
That  for  a  moment  shone  its  whole  long  track  of 
light 
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At  length  fai  northern  skies,  at  first  but  small, 
A  sheet  of  light  meteorous  begun 
To  spread  on  either  hand,  and  rise  and  fiUl 
In  waves,  that  slowly  first,  then  quickly  run 
Along  its  edge,  set  thick  but  one  by  one 
With  spiry  beams,  that  all  at  once  shot  high. 
Like  those  through  vapours  fit>m  the  setting  sun; 
Then  sidelong  as  before  the  wind  they  fly. 
Like  streaking  rain  from  clouds  that  flit  along  tiie 
•ky. 

Now  all  the  mountain-tops  and  gulft  between 
Seem'd  one  dark  plain;  from  forests,  caves  pro- 
found. 
And  rushing  waters  for  below  unseen. 
Rose  a  deep  roar  in  one  united  sound. 
Alike  pervading  all  the  air  around. 
And  seeming  e'en  the  azure  dome  to  fill, 
And  from  it  through  soft  ether  to  resound 
In  low  vibrations,  sending  a  sweet  thrill 
To  eveiy  finger's  aid  firom  n^>tnre  deep  and  stilL 


LIVE  FOR  ETERNITY. 

A  BmioHT  or  dark  eternity  in  view. 
With  all  iU  fix'd,  unutterable  things. 
What  madness  in  the  living  to  pursue. 
As  their  chief  portion,  with  the  speed  of  wings, 
The  joys  that  death-beds  always  turn  to  stings! 
Infatuated  man,  on  earth's  smooth  waste 
To  dance  along  the  path  that  always  brings 
Quick  to  an  end,  from  which  with  tenfold  haste 
Back  would  he  gladly  fly  till  ail  should  be  retraced! 

Our  hfo  is  like  the  hurrying  on  the  eve 
Before  we  start,  on  some  long  journey  bound. 
When  fit  preparing  to  the  last  we  leave. 
Then  run  to  every  room  the  dwelling  round. 
And  sigh  that  nothing  needed  can  be  found; 
Yet  go  we  must,  and  soon  as  day  shall  break; 
We  snatch  an  hour's  repose,  when  loud  the  sound 
For  our  departure  calls ;  we  rise  and  take 
A  quick  and  sad  forewell,  and  go  ere  well  awake. 

Rear'd  in  the  sunshine,  blasted  by  the  storms  ^ 
Of  <»h^nging  time,  scarce  asking  why  or  whence^ 
Men  come  and  go  like  vegetable  forms. 
Though  heaven  appoints  for  them  a  work  immense, 
Demanding  constant  thought  and  seal  intense. 
Awaked  by  hopes  and  fean  that  leave  no  room 
For  rest  to  mortals  in  the  dread  suspense. 
While  yet  they  know  not  if  beyond  the  tomb 
A  long,  long  life  of  bliss  or  wo  shall  be  their  doom. 

What  matter  whether  pain  or  pleasures  fill 
The  swelling  heart  one  Kttle  moment  here? 
From  both  alike  how  vain  is  eveiy  thrill. 
While  an  untried  eternity  is  near! 
Think  not  of  rest,  fond  man,  in  life's  career ; 
The  joys  and  grief  that  meet  thee,  dash  aside 
Like  bubbles,  and  thy  bark  ri^t  onward  steer 
Through  calm  and  tempest,  till  it  cross  the  tid^ 
^oot  into  port  in  triumph,  or  serenely  glide. 
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TO  THE  URSA  MAJOR. 

With  what  a  stately  and  majestic  step 
That  gioriojos  consteQadon  of  the  north 
Treads  its  eternal  circle !  going  forth 
Its  princely  way  among  the  stars  in  slow 
And  silent  brightness.     Mighty  one,  all  hail ! 
I  joy  to  see  thee  on  thy  glowing  pa^ 
Walk«  like  some  stout  and  girded  giant;  stem. 
Unwearied,  resolute,  whose  toiling  foot 
Disdains  to  loiter  on  its  destined  way. 
The  other  tribes  forsake  their  midnight  track, 
And  rest  theb  weary  orbs  beneath  thy  wave ; 
But  thou  dost  never  close  thy  burning  eye. 
Nor  stay  thy  steadfast  step.     But  on,  still  on. 
While  systems  change,  and  suns  retire,  and  worlds 
Slumber  and  wake,  thy  ceaseless  march  proceeds. 
The  near  horizon  tempts  to  rest  in  vain. 
Thou,  faithful  sentinel,  dost  never  quit 
Thy  long-appointed  watch ;  but,  sleepless  still, 
Dost  guard  the  fix'd  light  of  the  universe. 
And  bid  the  north  forever  know  its  place. 

Ages  have  witness'd  thy  devoted  trust, 
Uhchanged,  unchanging.     When  the  sons  of  Ood 
Sent  forth  that  shout  of  joy  which  rang  through 

heaven. 
And  echo'd  from  the  outer  spheres  that  bound 
The  illimitable  universe,  thy  voice 
Join'd  the  high  chorus ;  from  thy  radiant  orbs 
The  glad  cry  sounded,  swelling  to  His  praise, 
M^o  thus  had  cast  another  sparkling  gem. 
Little,  but  beautiful,  amid  the  crowd 
Of  splendours  that  enrich  his  firmament 
As  thou  art  now,  so  wast  thou  then  the  samet 
Ages  have  rollM  their  course,  aad  time  grown  gray; 
The  earth  has  gmther*d  to  her  womb  again, 
And  yet  again,  the  myriads  that  were  bora   \ 
Of  her  uncounted,  unremember'd  tribes. 
The  seas  have  changed  their  beds ;  the  eternal  hiDs 
Have  stoop'd  with  age ;  the  solid  continents 
Have  left  their  banks ;  and  man's  imperial  works— 
The  toil,  pride,  strength  of  kingdoms,  whidi  had 
flung  - 


Their  haughty  hoBoura  in  the  hoB  of  heanvn. 
As  if  immortal — have  been  swept  away : 
Shattered  and  mouldering,  buried  and  forgot 
But  time  has  shed  no  dimness  on  thy  front, 
Nor  touch'd  the  firmiieas  of  thy  tread;  youth, 

strength. 
And  beauty  still  are  thine ;  as  clear,  as  bright. 
As  when  tiie  Almighty  Former  sent  thee  forth, 
Beautifhl  oflbpring  of  his  curious  skiU, 
To  watch  earth's  nortiiera  beaoon,  and  proclaim 
The  eternal  chonw  of  eternal  Love. 

I  wwider  as  I  gaze.    That  straam  of  light, 
Undimm'd,  nnquench'd — just  as  I  see  it  now^- 
Hasiasoed  from  those  danUng  points  through  yean 
That  go  back  hi  into  eternity. 
Exhanstless  flood !  forever  spent,  renewed 
Forever !     Yea,  and  those  refulgent  drops. 
Which  now  descend  upon  my  lifted  eye, 
Left  their  far  fountain  twice  three  years  ago. 
While  those  vring*d  particles,  whose  speed  outstrips 
The  flight  of  thought,  were  on  th«r  way,  the  earth 
Compass'd  Hs  tedious  circuit  round  and  round, 
And,  in  the  extremes  of  annual  change,  behdd 
Six  autumns  fade,  six  springs  renew  their  blooiiL 
So  far  from  earth  those  mighty  orbs  revolve ! 
So  vast  the  void  through  which  their  beams  descend! 
Yes,  glorious  lamp  of  Gtod!  He  may  have  quench'd 
Your  ancient  flames,  and  bid  eternal  night 
Rest  on  your  spheres ;  and  yet  no  tidings  readi 
This  distant  planet    Messengers  still  come 
Laden  with  your  &r  fire,  and  we  may  seem 
To  see  your  lights  still  burning ;  whUe  their  blaze 
But  hides  the  black  wreck  of  extinguish'd  realms, 
Where  anarchy  and  darkness  long  have  reign'd. 

Yet  what  is  this,  which  to  the  astonished  mind 
Seems  measureless,  and  which  the  baffled  thought 
Confounds  ?     A  span,  a  point,  in  those  domains 
Which  the  keen  eye  can  traverse.    Seven  stars 
Dwell  in  that  brilliant  cluster,  and  the  sight 
Embraces  all  at  once ;  yet  each  from  each 
Recedes  as  far  as  each  of  them  from  earth. 
And  every  star  from  every  other  bums 
No  less  remote.    From  the  profound  of  heaven^ 
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Untrevelfd  ewtn  in  thoaght,  keen,  piercing  nyi 
Dart  through  the  Toid,  revealing  to  the  sense 
Sjstems  and  worlds  nnnnmber'd.    Take  the  glaat 
And  search  the  skies.  The  opening  skies  pour  down 
Up(m  your  gaze  thick  showers  of  sparkling  fire ; 
Stars,  crowded,  thronged,  in  regions  so  remote. 
That  their  swift  beams— the  swiftest  things  that 

be— 
Have  travellM  centuries  on  their  flight  to  earth. 
Earth,  sun,  and  nearer  constellations !  what 
Are  ye  amid  this  infinite  extent 
And  multitude  of  God's  most  infinite  works ! 

And  these  are  suns !  vast,  central,  living  fires, 
Lords  of  dependent  systems,  kings  of  worlds 
Tliat  wait  ai  satellites  upon  their  power. 
And  flourish  in  their  smile.     Awake,  my  soul. 
And  meditate  the  wonder !     Countless  suns 
Blaze  round  thee,  leading  forth  their  countless 

worlds! 
Worlds  in  whose  bosoms  living  things  rejoice, 
And  drink  the  bliss  of  being  firom  the  fount 
Of  all-pervading  Love.    What  mind  can  know, 
What  tongue  can  utter  all  their  multitudes ! 
Thus  numberless  in  numberless  abodes ! 
Known  but  to  thee,  bless'd  Father  I  Thine  ^ey  are. 
Thy  children,  and  thy  care ;  and  none  o'erlook'd 
Of  thee !    No,  not  the  humblest  soul  that  dwells 
Upon  the  humblest  globe,  which  wheels  its  course 
Amid  the  giant  glories  of  the  sky. 
Like  the  mean  mote  that  dances  in  the  beam 
Amongst  the  minror'd  lamps,  which  fling 
Their  wasteful  splendour  from  the  palace  wall, 
None,  none  escape  the  kindness  of  thy  can ; 
An  compaas'd  ondemeath  thy  qMcious  wing, 
Each  fed  and  guided  by  thy  powerful  hand. 

Tell  me,  ye  splendid  orbs!  as  from  your  throne 
Ye  mark  Uie  rolling  provinces  that  own 
Your  sway,  what  beings  fill  those  bri^  abodes  ? 
How  form*d,  how  gifted  1  what  their  powers,  their 


Their  happiness,  their  wisdom  1     Do  they  bear 
The  stamp  of  human  natore  ?    Or  has  Goa 
Peopled  those  purer  leahns  with  lovelier  fonna 
And  more  celestial  minds  1     Does  Innocence 
Still  wear  her  native  and  untainted  bloom  t 
Or  has  Sin  breathed  his  deadly  blight  abroad. 
And  sow'd  corruption  in  those  iairy  bowers  1 
Has  War  trod  o'er  ^em  with  his  foot  of  fire  1 
And  Slavery  forged  his  chains ;  and  Wrath,  and 

Hate, 
And  sordid  Selfishness,  and  cruel  Lust 
Leagued  their  base  bands  to  tread  out  light  and  troth , 
And  scatter  wo  where  Heaven  had  planted  joy  1 
Or  are  they  yet  all  paradise,  un&Uen 
And  uncorrupt  1  existence  one  long  joy, 
Without  disease  upon  the  firame,  or  sin 
Upon  the  heart,  or  weariness  of  life ; 
Hope  never  quench'd,  and  age  unknown, 
And  death  unfear'd ;  while  frodi  and  fedeless  yoo^ 
Glows  in  the  light  from  Goo's  near  throne  of  lorel 

Open  your  lips,  ye  wonderful  and  feir  f 
Speak,  speak !  the  mysteries  of  those  living  worlds 
Unfold !    No  language  1     Everlasting  li§^ 
And  everlasting  silence  !     Yet  the  eye 
May  read  and  onderstand.    The  hand  of  God 


Has  written  legibly  what  man  may  know, 
Thi  olobt  op  TIB  MjLKBm.    There  it  shines, 
Inefiable,  unchangeable ;  and  man. 
Bound  to  the  surOeu^  of  this  pigmy  globe. 
May  know  and  ask  no  more.    In  other  days, 
When  death  shall  give  the  encumber'd  spirit  wings, 
Its  range  shall  be  extended ;  it  shall  roam. 
Perchance,  among  those  vast,  mysterious  spheres. 
Shall  pass  from  orb  to  orb,  and  dwell  in  each, 
Familiar  with  its  children ;  learn  their  laws. 
And  share  their  state,  and  study  and  adore 
The  infinite  varieties  of  bliss 
And  beauty,  by  the  hand  of  Power  divine 
Lavish'd  on  all  its  works.    Eternity 
Shall  thus  roll  on  with  ever  fi:esh  delight ; 
No  pause  of  pleasure  or  improvement ;  world 
On  world  still  opening  to  the  instructed  mind 
An  unexhausted  universe,  and  time 
But  adding  to  its  gbries.    While  the  soul, 
Advancing  ev^r  to  the  Source  of  light 
And  all  perfection,  lives,  adores,  and  reigns 
In  doudless  knowledge,  purity,  and  bliss. 


SEASONS  OF  PRAYER. 

To  prayer,  to  prayer ;— for  the  morning  breaks. 
And  euth  in  her  Maker's  smile  awakes. 
His  light  is  on  all  below  and  above. 
The  light  of  gladness,  and  life,  and  love.        i 
O,  then,  on  the  breath  of  this  eariy  air. 
Send  up  the  incense  of  grateful  prayer. 

To  prayer ; — for  the  glorious  sun  is  gone. 
And  the  gathering  darkness  of  night  comes  on. 
Like  a  curtain  from  God's  kind  hand  it  flows. 
To  shade  the  couch  where  his  children  repose. 
Then  kneel,  while  the  watching  stars  are  bright. 
And  give  your  last  thoughts  to  the  Guardian  of 
nig^t 

To  prayer  ^-for  the  day  that  God  has  bless'd 
Comes  tranquilly  on  with  its  welcome  rest 
It  speaks  of  creation's  eariy  Moom ; 
It  speaks  of  the  Prince  who  burst  the  tomb. 
Then  summon  the  spirit's  exalted  powers, 
And  devote  to  Heaven  the  hallow'd  hours. 

There  are  smiles  and  tears  in  the  mother's  eyes^ 

For  her  new-bom  infant  beside  her  Kes. 

O,  hour  of  bliss  ?  when  the  heart  o'erflows 

With  rapture  a  mother  only  knows. 

Let  it  gush  forth  in  words  of  fervent  prayer; 

Let  it  swell  up  to  heaven  for  her  precious  care. 

There  are  smiles  and  tears  in  that  gathering  band. 
Where  the  heart  is  pledged  with  the  trembling  hand. 
{  What  trying  thoughts  in  her  bosom  swell. 
As  the  bride  bids  parents  and  home  fiire#ell ! 
Kneel  down  by  the  side  of  the  tearful  feir. 
And  strengthen  the  perilous  hour  with  prayer. 

Kneel  down  by  the  dying  sinner's  side. 
And  pray  for  his  soul  through  Him  who  died. 
Large  drops  of  anguish  are  thick  on  his  brow— - 
O,  what  is  earth  and  its  pleasures  now ! 
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And  what  ahall  aflraage  his  dark  deapair, 
Bat  the  penitent  cry  of  humble  prayer  1 

Kneel  down  at  the  conch  of  departing  fiuth. 
And  hear  the  last  words  the  believer  saith. 
He  has  bidden  adieu  to  his  earthly  friends ; 
There  is  peace  in  his  eye  that  upward  bends ; 
There  is  peace  in  his  calm,  confiding  air ; 
For  his  last  thoughts  are  God's^  last  words  prayer. 

The  Toice  of  prayer  at  the  sable  bier ! 
A  Toice  to  sustain,  to  soothe,  and  to  cheer. 
It  commends  the  spirit  to  Goo  who  gave ; 
It  lifts  the  thoughts  from  the  cold,  dark  grave ; 
It  points  to  the  glory  where  he  shall  reign. 
Who  whisper'd,  «  Thy  brother  shall  rise  again.'* 

The  Toice  of  prayer  in  the  world  of  bliss ! 
But  gladder,  purer,  than  rose  from  this. 
The  ransomM  shoot  to  their  glorious  King, 
Where  no  sorrow  shades  the  soul  as  they  sing; 
But  a  sinless  and  joyous  song  they  raise ; 
And  their  voice  of  prayer  is  eternal  praise. 

Avrake,  awake,  and  gird  up  thy  strength 
To  join  that  holy  band  at  length. 
To  him  who  unceasing  love  displays, 
Whom  the  powers  of  nature  unoeasmgly  pniae, 
To  Him  thy  heart  and  thy  hours  be  given ; 
For  a  hfo  of  prayer  is  the  life  of  heaven. 


THE  VISION  OF  LIBERTY.* 

Thb  evening  heavens  were  calm  and  bright ; 

No  dimness  rested  on  the  glittering  light   Thigh; 
That  sparkled  fipom  that  wfldemcss  of  worlos  on 

Those  distant  suns  bum'd  on  in  quiet  ray ; 

The  placid  planets  held  their  modest  way : 
And  silence  reign'd  profound  o*er  earth,  and  sea, 
and  tky. 

0  what  an  hour  for  lofty  thought  f 
My  spirit  bum'd  within ;  I  caught 

A  holy  inspiration  from  the  hour. 

Around  me  man  and  nature  slept ; 

Alone  my  solemn  watch  I  kept, 
Till  morning  dawn'd,  and  sleep  resumed  her  power. 

A  vision  paas'd  upon  my  soul. 
I  still  was  gazing  up  to  heaven. 
As  in  the  eariy  hours  of  even ; 

1  still  beheld  the  planets  roll. 
And  all  those  countiesa  sons  of  light 

Flame  from  the  broad  blue  arch,  and  guide  the 
moonless  night 

When,  lo,  upon  the  plain, 

Just  where  it  skirts  ^e  swelling  main, 

A  massive  castle,  far  and  high, 

In  towering  grandeur  broke  upon  my  eye. 

Proud  in  its  strength  and  years,  the  ponderous  pile 
Flung  up  its  time-defying  towers ; 

Its  lofty  ga[tes  seem'd  scornfully  to  smile 
At  vun  assault  of  human  powers, 

And  threats  and  arms  deride. 

Its  gorgeous  carvings  of  heraldric  pride 

*  From  a  poem  delivered  before  the  Phi  BeU  Kappa 
Boelety,  at  OaaibrMce,  la  1815. 


In  giant  masses  graced  the  walk  above, 
And  dungeons  yawn'd  below.  / 

Yet  ivy  there  and  moss  their  garlands  wove, 
Grave,  silent  chroniclers  of  time's  protracted  flow. 

Bursting  on  my  steadfast  gaze, 

See,  within,  a  sudden  blaze ! 
So  small  at  first,  the  zephyr's  slightest  swell. 

That  scarcely  stirs  the  pine-tree  top. 

Nor  makes  the  wither'd  leaf  to  drop, 
The  feeble  fiuttering  of  that  flame  would  <ineU. 

But  aoon  it  spread — 

Waving,  rushing,  fierce,  and  red — 

From  wall  to  wall,  firom  tower  to  tower, 

Raging  with  resistless  power ; 
Till  every  finvent  pillar  glow'd, 

And  every  stone  seem'd  burning  coal, 
Instinct  with  living  heat,  that  flow'd 

Like  streaming  radiance  from  the  kindled  pole. 

Beautiful,  fearful,  grand. 

Silent  as  death,  I  saw  the  fabric  stand. 

At  length  a  crackling  sound  began ; 

From  side  to  side,  throughout  Qie  pile  it  ran ; 

And  louder  yet  and  louder  grew, 

Till  now  in  rattling  thunder-peals  it  grew; 

Huge  shiver'd  fragments  frtmi  the  pillars  brc^ 

Like  flery  sparkles  from  the  anvil's  stroke. 

The  shatter'd  walls  were  rent  and  riven. 

And  piecemeal  driven 

Like  blazing  comets  throogk  the  troubled  sky. 

'TIS  done ;  what  centuries  had  rear'd. 

In  quick  explosion  disappeared. 
Nor  even  its  ruins  met  my  wondering  eye. 


But  in  their  pla 

Bright  with  more  than  human  grace. 
Robed  in  more  than  mortal  seeming. 

Radiant  glory  in  her  face,  fing— 

And  eyes  with  heaven's  own  brightness  beam- 
Rose  a  fiur,  majestk  form. 
As  the  mUd  rainbow  from  the  storm. 
I  mark'd  her  snule,  I  knew  her  eye ; 

And  when,  with  gesture  of  command. 

She  waved  al<^  the  cap«rown*d  wand. 
My  slumbers  fled  mid  shouU  of  •*  Liberty !" 

Read  ye  the  dream  1  and  know  ye  not 
How  truly  it  unlock'd  the  world  of  &te ! 

Went  not  the  flame  from  this  illustrious  spot. 
And  spreads  it  not,  and  bums  in  every  state  t 

And  when  their  old  and  cumbrous  walls, 
Fin'd  with  this  spirit,  glow  intense. 
Vainly  they  rear'd  their  impotent  defence : 

The  fabric  falls ! 

That  fervent  energy  must  spread. 
Till  despotism's  towers  be  overthrown ; 

And  in  their  stead. 
Liberty  stands  alone ! 

Ha^en  the  day,  just  Heaven  f 

Accomplish  thy  design ; 
And  let  the  blessings  thou  hast  freely  given, 

Freely  on  all  men  shine ; 
Till  equal  ri^ts  be  equally  enjoy'd 
And  human  power  for  human  good  employ'd ; 
Till  law,  and  not  the  sovereign,  rule  sustain. 
And  peace  and  virtue  undisputed  reign. 
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[BmbITM.] 


WnLiAX  CvLLBK  Bbtavt  wos  boin  st  Cun- 
mington,  in  Maamchotette,  on  the  third  6aj  d 
November,  1794.  His  fiUher,  a  weQ-^ducated  and 
popular  i^ysician,  waa  fiuniliar  with  the  beet 
EngUrii  literature,  and  perceiving  in  hia  aon  early 
indications  of  auperior  geniua,  he  attended  care- 
fully to  hia  inatruction,  taught  him  the  art  of  com- 
position, and  guided  his  literaiy  taste.  He  is 
alluded  to  in  several  of  our  author's  poems,  espe- 
cially in  •«The  Hymn  to  Death,"  written  in  1825,* 
in  which  an  eloquent  tribute  is  paid  to  his  raemoiy. 

<*  Alas,  I  IHtl«  thottght  that  the  ttem  power 
WiMse  fearftil  praise  1  sanff,  wevM  Uj  am  thos, 
Bafor«  the  •train  was  ended.    It  most  eissa 
For  he  is  in  bis  grave  who  Uught  my  youth 
The  art  of  verse,  and  in  the  bad  of  life 
Offer'd  roe  to  the  muees.    O,  cat  off 
Untiroely !  when  thy  reasoa  in  its  strength, 
Ripen*d  by  yean  of  toil  and  stadloos  ssareh 
And  watch  of  Nature's  silent  lessons,  Uughl 
Thy  hand  to  practise  best  the  lenient  art 
To  which  thou  gavest  thy  laboriouB  days, 
And,  last,  thy  life.     And,  therefore,  when  the  earth 
Rseeived  thee,  tears  we^e  in  unyielding  ejres 
And  oa  hard  cheefcs}  and  they  who  deeai'd  thy  skm 
Delayed  their  death-hour,  shudder'd  and  tum'd  pals 
When  thou  wert  gone.    This  ftiltering  versa,  which  thou 
Slialt  not,  as  wont,  o'erlook,  is  all  I  have 
To  offer  at  thy  grave— this,  and  the  hope 
To  copy  thy  example,  and  to  leave 
▲  name  of  which  the  wretched  shall  not  think 
Aa  of  an  enemy's,  whom  they  forgive 
Aa  aU  forgive  the  dead.    Rest,  therefore,  thou 
Whose  early  guidance  train'd  my  Infont  steps,— 
Rest,  in  the  bosom  of  Gon,  till  the  brief  sleep 
or  death  is  over,  and  a  happier  life 
Shall  dawa  to  waken  thine  inaensible  dust." 

Among  instanoea  of  literary  precocity,  there  are 
few  recorded  more  remarkable  than  that  of  Bbt- 
▲irr.  Tasso,  when  nine  years  old,  wrote  some  lines 
to  his  mother,  which  have  been  praised ;  Cowlbt, 
at  ten,  finish^  his  <*  Tragical  History  of  Pyramua 
and  Thisbe ;"  Pope,  when  twelve,  the  «  Ode  to  So- 
litude;*' and  the  **  wondrous  boy  CuATTiaToir,"  at 
the  same  age,  some  verses  entitled  **  A  Hymn  for 
Christmas  Day  ;**  but  none  of  these  pieces  evidence 
the  possession  of  more  genius  than  ia  displayed  in 
BaTAirr's  **  Embargo"  and  <*  Spanish  Revolution," 
written  in  his  thirteenth  year.f  These  were  prinU 
ad,  in  a  thin  volume,  <«for  the  author,"  at  Boston, 
in  1808,  and  passed  to  a  second  edition  in  1809.# 

In  1810,  the  youthful  satirist  entered  Williams 

*Tbe  Hymn  to  Death  was  principally  written  in  IMI, 
hat  the  death  of  hia  fother  occurring  afterward,  the  liaaa 
^aoted  above  were  added  in  18S5,  and  the  poem  was  than 
pttbtldied  in  the  New  York  Review. 

t  His  earliest  attempts  in  poetry  were  made  whea  he 
was  between  nine  and  ten  years  old.  One  of  his  pieces, 
written  In  this  period,  appeared  la  the  eohamns  of  a  eoun- 
try  gaaette  at  Northamptoa. 

t  The  following  advertisement  was  preflzed  to  the 
sseoBd  edition  of  the  *<  Embargo,*'  in  conaequeaca  of  the 


College,  where  he  waa  dirtinguished  above  any  of 
his  classmates  for  his  proficiency  in  languagea  and 
polite  letters.  After  remaining  in  that  aeminaiy 
two  years,  he  aolidted  and  obtained  an  honour- 
able disnuasal,  and  entered  aa  a  student  the  law 
oflSoe  of  Mr.  Justice  Howi,  and  afterward  that  of 
the  Honourable  William  Batliu.  He  waa  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  at  Plymouth,  Maasadiusetts,  in 
1815,  and  followed  his  profiession  until  1836,  when 
he  removed  to  the  city  of  New  York. 

In  1821,  Bbtavt  published  at  Cambridge  a 
Tolimie  containing  The  Agea,  Thanatopais,*  To  a 

ezpressioB  of  some  doubts  in  regard  to  the  author's  age, 
in  one  of  the  magazines  :— 

**  A  doubt  havfaig  been  faMimated  in  the  Moathly  Aa- 
thology  of  June  last,  whether  a  youth  of  thirteen  years 
could  have  been  the  author  of  this  poem— in  Justice  to 
his  merits,  the  fHends  of  the  writer  feel  obliged  to  certify 
the  fhet  fh>m  their  personal  knowledge  of  himself  aad  his 
fhmily,  as  well  as  his  literary  Improvenrant  and  eitraor- 
dinary  Ulents.  They  woukl  premise,  that  they  do  not 
eome  uncalled  before  the  public  to  bear  this  testimony— 
they  would  prefer  that  he  should  be  Judged  by  his  works, 
without  (kvour  or  aflbctlon.  As  the  doubt  has  been  sug- 
gested, they  deem  it  merely  an  act  of  justice  to  remove 
it— after  which  they  leave  him  a  candidate  for  (kvour  In 
common  with  other  literary  adventurera.  They,  theie- 
fore,  assure  the  public,  that  Mr.  BavAirT,  the  author,  is  a 
native  of  Oummlngton,  In  the  county  of  Hampshire,  and 
in  the  UKHith  of  November  last  arrived  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen  years.  The  focts  can  be  anthentksted  by  nmny  of 
the  inhabiuats  of  that  place,  as  well  as  by  several  of  his 
IHends  who  give  this  notice ;  and  if  it  be  deemed  worthy 
of  Airther  inquiry,  the  printer  is  enabled  to  disclose  their 
names  and  irtaces  of  residence. 
**nbnurf,  1800." 

The  foitowing  lines,  though  by  no  BMsna  the  BMat 
vigorous  in  the  satire,  will  serve  to  show  ita  style  :— 
**B'en  whfle  I  sing,  see  Faction  urge  her  clala^ 
Mislead  with  fklsehood,  and  with  seal  inflame ; 
Lift  her  black  banner,  spread  her  empire  wide, 
And  stalk  triumphant  with  a  Fury's  stride. 
She  blows  her  brasen  trump,  and,  at  tha  aoand, 
A  BBOtiey  throng,  obedient,  flock  around ; 
A  mist  of  changing  hue  o'er  all  she  flings. 
And  darkness  perches  on  her  dragon  wings ! 

O,  might  some  patriot  rise !  the  gloom  dispel, 
Chase  Error's  mist,  and  break  her  magic  spell ! 
But  vain  the  wish,  for,  hark !  the  murmuring  meed 
Of  hoarse  applause  from  yonder  shed  proceed  { 
Enter,  and  view  the  thronging  concourse  there. 
Intent,  with  gaping  mouth  and  stupid  sure  ; 
While,  In  the  midst,  their  supple  leader  sUnds, 
Harangues  aloud,  and  flourishes  his  hands ; 
To  adulation  tunes  his  servile  throat, 
And  sues,  successAil,  for  each  blockhead's  vote." 
The  **  Embargo"  was  directed  against 'President  Jap- 
PiaaoN  and   his  measures,  and  caused  considerabis 
amusement  at  tha  time  of  its  publication.     It  has  re- 
cently been  quoted  to  prove  aa  Inconsistency  in  the  poll- 
tical  course  of  Mr.  BavAMT}  but  the  absurdity  of  con- 
trasting  the  opinions  of  thirteen  with  those  of  forty-eight 
Is  so  apparent,  that  it  Is  necessary  only  to  allude  to  it. 

a  Bee  note  on  page  04.    Thanatopsts  was  written  la 
his  eighteenth  year. 

Lt  no 
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Water-fowl,  Green  Rirer,  The  Yellow  Violet,  In- 
scription for  the  Entrance  to  a  Wood,  and  other 
pieoee,  which  eftabliihed  his  reputation  as  one  of 
the  first  poets  of  the  time.  In  The  Ages,  from  a 
surrey  of  the  past  eras  of  the  world,  and  of  the 
sucoesaiTe  adrances  of  mankind  in  knowledge, 
Tirtue,  and  happiness,  he  endeavours  to  justify 
and  confirm  the  hopes  of  the  philanthropist  for 
the  future  destinies  of  man. 

Lo!  unveil'd. 
The  scene  of  those  stern  sffee !    What  to  there  t 
A  ttoundleee  tea  of  blood,  and  the  wild  air 
Moan*  with  the  crimson  eurgee  that  entoroh 
Citiee  and  banner*d  armlet ;  forms  that  wear 
The  kingly  circlet,  rise,  amid  the  gloom, 
Cer  the  dark  wave,  and  straight  are  swallow'd  teHs 
womb. 

Those  ages  have  no  memorjr— bat  they  left 
A  record  In  the  desert— «olumnB  strewn 
On  the  waste  sands,  and  statoes  fallen  and  cleft, 
Heap'd,  like  a  host  in  battle  overthrown; 
Vast  ruins,  where  the  mountain's  ribs  of  stone 
Were  hown  Into  a  city ;  streets  that  spread 
In  the  dark  earth,  where  never  breath  has  blown 
Of  heaven's  sweet  air,  nor  foot  of  man  dares  tread 
The  long  and  perilous  ways— the  cities  of  the  dead. 

And  tombs  of  monsrcha  to  the  clouds  up-pUed— 
They  pertoh*d— 4rat  the  eternal  tombs  resMln— 
And  the  Mack  precipice,  abrupt  and  wild. 
Pierced  by  long  toil  snd  hollow'd  to  a  ftne^~ 
Huge  piers  and  frowning  forms  of  gods  sustain 
The  everlasting  arches,  dark  and  wide. 
Like  the  night  heaven  when  ckxids  sre  black  with  rain. 
But  idly  skill  was  task'd,  and  strength  was  plied, 
All  was  the  wofk  of  slsves,  to  sweH  s  despot's  pride. 

This  is  the  only  poem  he  has  written  in  the 
stanza  of  Sriirssm.  In  its  versification  it  is  not 
inferior  to  the  best  passages  of  the  Faerie  Queene 
or  Childe  Harold,  an4  its  splendid  imagery  and 
pure  philosophy  are  as  remarkable  as  the  power 
it  displays  over  language. 

About  the  time  of  the  publication  of  The  Ages, 
Mr.  BaTAirr  was  married,  and  in  1836,  he  removed 
to  New  Yoric,  where  he  has  ever  since  resided. 
Soon  after  his  arrival  in  that  dty,  he  became  one 
'  of  the  editors  of  the  New  York  Monthly  Review, 
in  which  he  first  published  many  of  his  most  ad- 
mired poems;  and,  in  1826,  an  editor  of  the 
Evening  Post,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  influ- 
ential political  and  commercial  gazettes  in  this 
country,  with  which  he  has  ever  since  been  con- 
nected. In  1827,  1828,  and  1829,  he  was  asso- 
ciated with  Mr.  ViRPLAKCK  and  the  late  Mr. 
Saitos,*  in  the  production  of  the  Talisman,  an 
annual;  and  he  wrote  two  or  three  of  the«TaIes 
of  Glauber  Spa,*'  to  which,  besides  the  above- 
named  authors,  the  late  Mr.  Liooztt  and  Miss 
SaoewicK  were  contributors.  An  intimate  friend- 


*  Theae  authors  wrote  all  the  TaUsman,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Red  Jacket,  by  Haixbck,  and  one  or  two  artl- 
des  from  other  peas. 


ship  subsisted  between  him  and  Mr.  Sawds,  and 
when  that  brilliant  writer  died,  in  1832,  he  assisted 
Mr.  Ybrplavck  in  editing  his  works. 

In  1832,  an  edition  of  all  the  poeins  Bbtavt 
had  then  written  was  published  in  New  York; 
it  was  soon  after  reprinted  iii  Boston,  and  a  copy 
of  it  reaching  Washinotoit  iRyme,  who  was 
then  in  England,  he  caused  it  to  be  republished 
in  London.  Since  that  time  it  has  pasMd  through 
several  editions,  the  last  of  which  contains  seven- 
teen poems  not  in  any  previous  impression.  The 
Winds,  The  Old  Man's  Counsel,  and  An  Evening 
Reverie,  in  this  vohime,  have  not  ai^eared  in  any 
collection  of  his  works. 

In  the  stimmer  of  1834,  he  visited  Eturope,  with 
his  frunily,  intending  to  devote  a  few  years  to 
Utaraiy  pursuits,  and  to  the  education  of  his  child- 
ren. He  travelled  through  France,  Germany,  and 
Italy,  and  resided  several  months  in  each  of  the 
cities  of  Florence,  Pisa,  Munich,  and  Heidelbeig. 
The  dangerous  illness  of  his  partner  and  associate, 
the  late  William  Lioobtt,  compelled  him  to 
return  hastily  in  the  eariy  part  of  1836 ;  and  he 
has  since  devoted  all  his  time,  except  a  few  weeks 
in  the  summer  of  1840,  passed  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  to  his  duties  as  editor  of  the  New  Yorit 
Evening  Post 

Mr.  Brtaitt  is  a  close  observer  of  Nature. 
Hill  and  valley,  forest  and  open  plain,  sunshine 
and  storm,  the  voices  of  the  rivulet  and  the  wind, 
have  been  femiliar  to  him  from  his  early  yean ; 
and,  though  he  has  not  neglected  books,  they  have 
been  less  than  these  the  subjects  of  his  study,  and 
the  sources  of  his  pleasure.  No  poet  has  described 
with  more  fidelity  the  beauties  of  the  creation,  nor 
sung  in  nobler  song  the  greatness  of  the  Creator, 
He  is  the  translator  of  the  silent  language  of  the 
universe  to  the  world.  His  poetry  is  pervaded  by 
a  pure  and  genial  philosophy,  a  solemn,  religious 
tone,  that  infiuencc  the  fancy,  the  understanding, 
and  the  heart. 

He  is  a  national  poet  His  works  are  not  only 
American  in  theur  subjects  and  their  imagery,  but 
in  their  spirit  They  breathe  a  love  of  liberty,  a 
hatred  of  wrong,  and  a  sympathy  with  mankind. 
His  genius  is  not  versatile ;  he  has  related  no  his- 
tory; he  has  not  sung  of  the  passion  of  love;  he 
has  not  described  artificial  life.  Still,  Ae  tender- 
ness and  feeling  in  The  Death  of  the  Flowers, 
Rizpah,  The  Indian  Girl's  Lament,  and  other 
pieces,  show  that  he  might  have  excelled  in  de- 
lineations of  the  gentler  passions,  had  he  made 
them  his  study. 

The  melodious  flow  of  his  verse,  and  the  vigour 
and  compactness  of  his  language,  prove  him  a 
perfect  master  of  his  art  But  the  loftiness  of  his 
imagination,  the  delicacy  of  his  fimcy,  the  dignity 
and  truth  of  his  thou^ts,  constitute  a  higher  claim 
to  our  admiration  than  mastery  of  the  intricaciea 
of  rhythm,  and  of  the  force  and  graees  of  expre*- 
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THANATOPSIS. 

To  him  who  in  the  love  of  nature  holds 
Communion  with  her  visible  forms,  she  wpetkM 
A  various  language ;  for  his  gayer  hours 
She  has  a  voice  of  gladness,  and  a  smile 
And  eloquence  of  beauty ;  and  she  glides 
Into  his  darker  musings,  with  a  mild 
And  healing  83^pathy,  that  steals  away 
Their  sharpness,  ere  he  is  aware.   When  thoughts 
Of  the  last  bitter  hour  come  like  a  blight 
Over  thy  spirit,  and  sad  images 
Of  the  stem  agony,  and  shrotid,  and  pall. 
And  breathless  darkness,  and  the  narrow  house, 
Make  thee  to  shudder,  and  grow  sick  at  heart;— 
Go  forth,  under  the  open  sky,  and  list 
To  Nature's  teachings,  while  from  all  around— 
Earth  and  her  waters,  and  the  depths  of  air — 
Comes  a  still  voice— Yet  a  few  days,  and  thee 
The  all-beholding  sun  shall  see  no  more 
In  all  his  course ;  nor  yet  in  the  cdd  ground, 
Where  thy  pale  form  is  laid  with  many  tears, 
Nor  in  the  embrace  of  ocean,  shall  exist 
Thy  image.  Earth,  that  nourished  thee,  shall  claim 
Thy  g^wtii,  to  be  resolved  to  earth  again, 
And,  lost  each  human  trace,  surrendering  up 
Thine  individual  being,  shalt  thou  go 
To  mix  for  ever  with  the  elements, — 
To  be  a  brother  to  the  insensible  rock, 
And  to  the  sluggish  clod,  which  the  rude  swain 
Turns  with  his  share,  and  treads  upon.    The  oak 
Shall  send  his  roots  abroad,  and  pierce  thy  mould. 

Yet  not  to  thine  eternal  resting-place 
Shalt  thou  retire  alone — -nor  couldst  thou  wish 
Couch  more  magnificent    Thou  shalt  lie  down 
With  patriarchs  of  the  in^t  world — ^with  kings, 
The  powerful  of  the  earth — the  wise,  the  good. 
Fair  forms,  and  hoaiy  seers,  of  ages  past, 
All  in  one  mighty  sepulchre. — ^The  hills 
Rock-ribbM,  and  ancient  as  the  sun, — the  vales 
Stretching  in  pensive  quietness  between ; 
The  venerable  woods — ^rivers  that  move 
In  majesty,  and  the  complaining  brooks 
That  make  the  meadows  g^reen;  and,  pour'd  round 
Old  ocean's  gray  and  melancholy  waste,-*     [all, 
Are  but  the  solemn  decorations  all 
Of  the  great  tomb  of  man.    The  golden  sun, 
The  planets,  all  the  infinite  host  of  heaven. 
Are  shining  on  the  sad  abodes  of  death, 
Through  the  still  lapse  of  ages.    All  that  tread 
The  globe,  are  but  a  handfiil  to  the  tribes 
That  slumber  in  its  bosom. — Take  the  wings 
Of  morning,  and  the  Barcan  desert  pierce. 
Or  lose  thyself  in  the  continuous  woods 
Where  rolls  the  Oregon,  and  hears  no  sound 
Save  his  own  dashings — ^yet  the  dead  are  there; 
And  ifiillions  in  those  solitudes,  since  first 
The  flight  of  years  began,  have  laid  them  down 
In  their  last  sleep— the  dead  there  reign  alone. 

So  shalt  thou  rest, — and  what  if  thou  withdraw 
Unheeded  by  the  living — and  no  friend 
Take  note  of  thy  departure  1    All  that  breathe 
Will  share  thy  destiny.    The  gay  will  laugh 
When  thou  art  gone,  the  solemn  brood  of  care 
Plod  on,  and  each  one,  as  befi>re,  will  chase 


His  &vourite  phantom';  yet  all  these  shall  leave 

Their  mirth  anid  their  empk>yments,  and  shall  come 

And  make  their  bed  with  thee.    As  the  long  train 

Of  ages  glide  away,  the  sons  of  men, 

The  youth  in  life's  green  spring,  and  he  who  goes 

In  the  full  strength  of  years,  matron,  and  maid. 

And  the  sweet  babe,  and  the  gray-headed  man, — 

Shall  one  by  one  be  gathered  to  thy  side. 

By  those  who,  in  their  turn,  shall  follow  them. 

So  live,  that,  when  thy  summons  comes  to  join 
The  iimumerable  caravan,  that  moves 
To  that  mysterious  realm,  where  each  shall  take 
His  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death. 
Thou  go  not,  like  the  quarry Hilave,  at  night. 
Scourged  to  his  dungeon,  but,  sustained  and  soothed 
By  an  unfidtering  trust,  approach  thy  grflve, 
Like  one  that  draws  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams. 


FOREST  HYMN. 

Tbi  groves  were  Gob's  first  temples.  Ere  man 
leam'd 
To  hew  the  shaft,  and  lay  the  architrave. 
And  spread  the  roof  above  them,    fxo  he  framed 
The  lofty  vault,  to  gather  and  roll  back 
The  soujod  of  anthems ;  in  the  darkling  wood. 
Amid  the  cool  and  silence,  he  knelt  down. 
And  oflfer'd  to  the  Mightiest  solemn  thanks. 
And  supplication.    For  his  simple  heart 
Might  not  resist  the  sacred  influences. 
Which,  frt>m  the  stilly  twilight  of  the  place, 
And  from  the  gray  old  trunks,  that  high  in  heaven 
Mingled  their  mossy  boughs,  and  from  the  sound 
Of  the  invisible  breath,  that  sway'd  at  once 
All  their  green  tops,  stole  over  him,  and  bow'd 
His  spirit  with  the  thought  of  boundless  power, 
And  inaccessible  majesty.    Ah,  why 
Should  we,  in  the  world's  riper  years,  neglect 
QoD*B  ancient  sanctuaries,  and  adpre 
Only  among  the  crowd,  and  under  roofs 
That  our  frail  hands  have  raised  ?  Let  me,  at  least. 
Here,  in  the  shadow  of  this  aged  wood,  ^ 

Offer  one  hymn — thrice  hiq>py,  if  it  find 
Acceptance  in  his  ear. 

Father,  thy  hand 
Hath  rear'd  these  venerable  colimms,  thou 
Didst  weave  this  verdant  roofl    Thou  didst  look 
Upon  the  naked  earth,  and,  forthwith,  rose    [down 
All  these  fair  ranks  of  trees.    They,  in  thy  sun. 
Budded,  and  shook  their  green  leaves  in  thy  breeze. 
And  shot  towards  heaven.  The  century-living  crow. 
Whose  birth  was  in  their  tops,  grew  old  and  died 
Among  their  branches ;  till,  at  last,  they  stood. 
As  now  they  stand,  massy,  and  tall,  and  daric. 
Fit  shrine  for  humble  worshipper  to  hold 
Communion  with  his  Maker.    These  dim  vaults. 
These  winding  aisles,  of  human  pomp  or  pride 
Report  not    No  fantastic  carvings  show. 
The  boast  of  our  vain  race,  to  change  the  form 
,  Of  thy  fair  works.  But  thou  art  here— thou  fill'sl 
The  soUtude.   Thou  art  in  the  soft  winds, 
That  run  along  the  summit  of  these  trees 
In  music; — thou  art  in  the  cooler  breath. 
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Hint,  from  the  inmoflt  daikiiMi  of  the  place, 

Cornell  flcucely  feit; — the  barky  tranki,  ^  gromid. 

The  fresh,  moiit  ground,  are  all  initinct  wiUi  ^lee. 

Here  is  continoal  worship; — nature,  here, 

In  the  tranquiUttj  that  thou  dost  love, 

Bnjoys  th j  preeenoe.    Noiaeleaslj  around, 

From  perch  to  perch,  the  aohtaiy  bird 

Passes;  and  yon  clear  spring,  that,  midirt  its  heibs^ 

Wells  sofUy  forth,  and  visitii  the  strong  roots 

Of  half  the  migh^  forest,  tells  no  tale 

Of  all  the  good  it  does.    Thou  hast  not  left 

Thyself  without  a  witness,  in  these  shades. 

Of  thy  perfections.  Grandeur,  strength,  and  grace, 

Are  here  to  speak  of  thee.  This  mighty  oak. 

By  whose  immovable  stem  I  stand,  and  aeem 

Almost  annihilated, — not  a  prince. 

In  all  that  proud  old  world  beycmd  the  deqp, 

B'er  wore  his  crown  as  loftily  as  he 

Wears  the  green  coronal  of  leaves  with  which 

Thy  hand  has  graced  him.    Nestled  at  his  root 

Is  beauty,  such  as  blooms  not  in  the  glare 

Of  the  broad  sun.    That  delicate  Ibrost  flower. 

With  delicate  breath,  and  look  ao  like  a  smile, 

Seems,  as  it  issues  from  the  shapeless  mould. 

An  emanation  of  the  indwelling  Life, 

A  visible  token  of  the  upholding  Love, 

That  are  the  soul  of  this  wide  universe. 

My  heart  is  awod  vnthin  me,  when  I  think 
Of  the  great  miracle  that  still  goes  on 
In  silence,  round  me— the  perpetual  work 
Of  thy  creation,  finish'd,  yet  renew'd 
Forever.    Written  on  thy  wwks,  I  read 
The  lesson  of  thy  own  eternity. 
Lo !  all  grow  old  and  die— but  see,  again. 
How  on  the  faltering  footsteps  of  decay 
Touth  presses — ever  gay  and  beautifrd  youth. 
In  all  its  beautiful  forms.    These  lo%  trees 
Wave  not  less  proudly  that  their  ancestors 
Moulder  beneath  them.     O,  there  is  not  lost 
One  of  earth*s  charms:  upon  her  bosom  yet. 
After  the  flight  of  untold  centuries. 
The  freshness  of  her  far  beginning  lies. 
And  yet  shall  lie.    Life  mocks  the  idle  hate 
Of  hu  arch-enemy.  Death — yea,  seats  himself 
Upon  the  tyrant's  throne— the  sepulchre. 
And  of  the  triumphs  of  his  ghastly  foe 
Makes  his  own  nourishment    For  he  came  forth 
From  ttune  own  bosom,  and  shall  hare  no  end. 

There  have  been  holy  men  who  hid  themselves 
Deep  in  the  woody  wilderness,  and  gave 
Their  lives  to  thought  and  prayer,  till  they  outlived 
The  generation  bom  with  them,  nor  seem'd 
Less  aged  than  the  hoary  trees  and  rocks 
Around  them ;— «nd  there  have  been  holy  men 
Who  deem'd  it  were  not  well  to  pass  life  thus. 
But  let  me  often  to  these  solitudes 
Retire,  and  in  thy  presence  reassure 
My  feeble  virtue.     Here  its  enemies. 
The  passions,  at  thy  plainer  footsteps  shrink. 
And  tremble  and  are  still.    O,  God  !  when  tho« 
Dost  scare  the  world  with  tempests,  set  on  fire 
The  heavens  with  falling  thunderbolts,  or  fill, 
With  all  the  waters  of  the  firmament. 
The  swift,  dam  whirlwind  that  uproots  the  woods 
And  drowns  the  villages ;  wh^i,  at  thy  call, 

L 


Uprises  the  great  deep  and  throws  himself 
Upon  the  continent,  and  overwhelms 
Its  cities— who  forgets  not,  at  the  sight 
Of  ^ese  tremendous  tokens  of  thy  power, 
His  pride,  and  lays  his  strifes  and  follies  byl 
O,  from  these  sterner  aspects  of  thy  face 
Spare  me  and  mine,  nor  let  tis  need  the  wrath 
Of  the  mad,  unchain'd  elements  to  teach 
Who  rules  them.    Be  it  oan  to  meditate 
In  these  calm  shades  thy  milder  majesty. 
And  to  the  beautiful  order  of  thy  woriLS 
Learn  to  conform  the  order  of  our  lives. 


HYMN  TO  THE  NORTH  STAR. 

Tbi  sad  and  solemn  night 
Has  yet  her  multitude  of  cheerful  fixes ; 

The  g^rious  host  of  light 
Walk  the  dark  hemisphere  till  she  retires ; 
All  through  her  silent  watdies,  gliding  skm. 
Her  constellations  come,  and  climb  the  heavens, 
and  go. 

Day,  too,  hath  many  a  star 
To  grace  his  gorgeous  reign,  as  bright  as  they : 

Through  the  blue  fields  afar. 
Unseen,  they  follow  in  his  flaming  way : 
Many  a  bright  lingerer,  as  the  eve  grows  dim, 
Tells  what  a  radiant  troop  arose  and  set  with  him. 

And  thou  dost  see  them  rise. 
Star  of  the  Pole !  and  thou  dost  see  them  set 

Alone,  in  thy  cold  skies. 
Thou  keep'st  thy  old,  lyimoving  station  yet, 
Nor  join'st  the  dances  of  that  glittering  train. 
Nor  dipp'st  thy  virgin  orb  in  the  blue  western  main. 

There,  at  mom's  rosy  birth, 
Thou  lookest  meekly  through  the  kindling  air. 

And  eve,  that  round  the  earth 
Chases  the  day,  beholds  thee  watching  there ; 
There  noontide  finds  thee,  and  the  hour  that  calls 
The  diapes  of  polar  flame  to  scale  heaven's  azure 
vralls. 

Alike,  beneath  thine  eye, 
The  deeds  of  darkness  and  of  light  are  done ; 

High  towards  the  star-lit  sky 
Towns  blaze— the  smoke  of  battle  blots  the  sun — 
The  night«tonn  on  a  thousand  hills  is  loud — 
And  the  strong  wind  of  day  doth  mingle  sea  and 
cloud. 

On  thy  unaltering  blaze 
The  half-wreck'd  mariner,  his  compass  lost. 

Fixes  his  steady  gaze, 
And  steers,  undoubting,  to  the  friendly  coast; 
And  they  who  stray  in  perilous  wastes,  by  night. 
Are  glad  when  thou  dost  shine  to  guide  their  foot- 
steps right 

And,  therefore,  bards  of  old. 
Sages,  and  hermits  of  the  solemn  wood. 

Did  in  thy  beams  behold 
A  beauteous  type  of  that  unchanging  good. 
That  bright,  eternal  beacon,  by  whose  ray 
The  voyager  of  time  should  shape  his  heedful  way. 
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THE  PRAIRIES. 

Thksb  are  the  gardeni  of  the  desert,  ^eee 
The  onshom  field*,  bonndleM  and  beaotifal, 
For  which  the  speech  of  Englaiid  has  no  nam^— 
The  prairies.    I  behold  them  for  the  first, 
And  my  heart  swells,  while  the  dilated  sight 
Takes  in  the  encircling  fastness.    Lo !  they  stretch 
In  airy  undulations,  far  away, 
As  if  the  ocean,  in  his  gentlest  swell. 
Stood  still,  with  all  his  rounded  billows  fix'd, 
And  motionless  forever.— Motionless  ? — 
No— they  are  all  unchain'd  again.     The  clouds 
Sweep  over  with  their  shadows,  and,  beneath. 
The  surface  rolls  and  fluctuates  to  the  eye ; 
Dark  hollows  seem  to  glide  along  and  chase 
The  sunny  ridges.     Breezes  of  the  south ! 
Who  toss  the  golden  and  the  flame-like  flowers, 
And  pass  the  prairie-hawk  that,  poised  on  high, 
Flaps  his  broad  wings,  yet  moves  not — ^ye  have 
Among  the  palms  of  Mexico  and  vines       [play'd 
Of  Texas,  and  have  crisp*d  the  limpid  brooks 
That  firom  the  fountains  of  Sonora  glide 
Into  the  calm  Pacific — have  ye  fium'd 
A  nobler  or  a  lovelier  scene  than  tiiist 
Man  hath  no  part  in  all  this  glorious  work : 
The  hand  that  built  the  firmament  hath  heaved 
And  smoothed  these  verdant  swells,  and  sown  their 

slopes 
With  herbage,  planted  them  with  island  groves, 
And  hedged  them  round  with  forests.  Fitting  floor 
For  this  magnificent  temple  of  the  dLy— 
With  flowers  whose  glory  and  whose  multitude 
Rival  the  constellations !    The  great  heavens 
Seem  to  stoop  down  upon  the  scene  in  love,— 
A  nearer  vault,  and  of  a  tenderer  blue. 
Than  that  which  bends  above  the  eastern  hills. 

As  o'er  the  verdant  waste  I  guide  my  steed. 
Among  the  high,  rank  grass  that  sweeps  his  sides, 
The  hollow  beating  of  his  footstep  seems 
A  sacrilegious  sound.    I  think  of  those 
Upon  whose  rest  he  tramples.    Are  they  here— 
The  dead  of  other  daysl — and  did  the  dust 
Of  these  fiiir  solitudes  once  stir  with  life 
And  bum  with  passion  ?    Let  the  mighty  mounds 
That  overlook  the  rivers,  or  that  rise 
In  the  dim 'forest,  crowded  with  old  oaks. 
Answer.    A  race,  that  long  has  pass*d  away. 
Built  them ; — a  disciplined  and  populous  race 
Heap'd,  with  long  toil,  the  earth,  while  yet  the 
Was  hewing  the  Pentelicus  to  forms  [Oreek 

Of  symmetry,  and  rearing  on  its  rock 
The  glittering  Parthenon.    These  ample  fields 
Nourish*d  their  harvests;  here  tiietr  herds  were  fed, 
When  haply  by  thdr  stalls  the  bison  low'd, 
And  bow'd  his  maned  shoulder  to  the  yoke. 
All  day  this  desert  murmur'd  with  their  toils. 
Till  twilight  blush'd,  and  lovers  walk'd,  and  woo'd 
In  a  forgotten  language,  and  old  tunes. 
From  instruments  of  unremember'd  form, 
€bve  the  soft  winds  a  voice.    The  red  man  came— 
The  roaming  hunter-tribes,  warlike  and  fierce. 
And  the  mound-builders  vonish'd  fix>m  the  earth. 
Tlie  sditude  of  centuries  untold 
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Has  settled  where  they  dwelt    The  prairie-wolf 
Hnats  in  their  meadows,  and  his  fresh-dug  den 
Yawns  by  my  path.  The  gopher  mines  the  ground 
Where  stoed  their  swarming  cities.    All  is  gone-« 
All — save  the  piles  of  earth  that  hold  tiieirlMnes— 
The  pfauforms  where  they  worshipp'd  unknown 

gods— 
The  barriers  which  they  builded  from  the  soil 
To  kec^  the  foe  at  bay— till  o*er  the  walls 
The  wild  beleaguerers  broke,  and,  one  by  one. 
The  strongholds  of  tiie  plain  were  forced,  and  hcnp'd 
With  corpses.    The  brown  vultures  of  the  wo<m1 
Flock'd  to  those  vast,  uncovered  sepuldires. 
And  sat,  unscared  and  silent,  at  their  fisast 
Haply  some  solitary  fugitive, 
Lurking  in  marsh  and  forest,  till  the  sense 
Of  desolation  and  of  fear  became 
Bitterer  than  death,  yielded  himself  to  die. 
Man's  better  nature  triumphM.    Kindly  words 
Welcomed  and  soothed  hiioa;  the  rude  conquerors 
Seated  the  ca^ve  with  their  chiefs ;  he  chose 
A  bride  among  their  maidens,  and  at  length 
Seem'd  to  forget^ — yet  ne'er  forgot, — the  wifo 
Of  his  first  love,  and  her  sweet  little  ones 
Butcher'd,  amid  their  shrieks,  with  all  his  race. 

Thus  change  the  forms  of  being.    Thus  arise 
Races  of  living  things,  glorious  in  strength. 
And  perish,  as  the  quickening  breath  of  God 
Fills  them,  or  is  withdrawn.    The  red  man,  too— 
Has  left  the  blooming  wilds  he  ranged  so  long. 
And,  nearer  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  sought 
A  wider  hunting-ground.    The  beaver  builds 
No  longer  by  these  streams,  but  far  away, 
On  waters  whose  blue  surfooe  ne'er  gave  back 
The  white  man's  &o»— among  Missouri's  springs, 
And  pools  whose  issues  swell  tho  Oregon, 
He  rears  his  little  Venice.    In  these  plains 
The  bison  feeds  no  more.    Twice  twenty  leagues 
Beyond  remotest  smoke  of  hunter's  camp. 
Roams  the  majestic  brute,  in  herds  that  shake 
The  earth  with  thundering  steps — ^yet  here  I  meet 
His  ancient  footprints  stamp'd  beside  the  pooL 

Still  this  great  solitude  is  quick  with  lifo. 
Myriads  of  insects,  gaudy  as  the  fiowers 
They  fiutter  over,  gentle  quadrupeds. 
And  birds,  that  scarce  have  leam'd  the  fear  of  many 
Are  here,  and  sliding  reptiles  of  the  ground, 
Startlingly  beautifuL    'The  graceful  deer 
Bounds  to  the  wood  at  my  approach.    The  bee, 
A  more  adventurous  colonist  than  man. 
With  whom  he  came  across  the  eastern  deqp^ 
Fills  the  savannas  with  his  murmurings. 
And  hides  his  sweets,  as  in  the  golden  age. 
Within  the  hdlow  oak.    I  listen  long 
To  his  domestic  hum,  and  think  I  hear 
The  sound  of  that  advancing  multitude 
Which  soon  shaU  fill  these  deserts.    From  the 

ground 
Comes  up  the  laugh  of  children,  the  soft  vdoe 
Of  dtoidens,  and  the  sweet  and  solemn  hymn 
Of  Sabbath  worshippers.    The  low  of  herds 
Blends  with  the  rusUing  of  Uie  heavy  grain 
Over  the  dark-brown  furrows.    All  at  once 
A  fresher  wind  sweeps  by,  and  breaks  my  dream, 
And  I  am  in  the  wilderness  alone. 
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SONG  OF  MARION'S  MEN. 

Gum  htmd  it  inr,  bat  tnw  and  tiied. 

Our  leader  frank  and  bold ; 
The  Britiah  aoldier  tromblea 

When  MAmioK'a  name  is  told. 
Our  fbrtreaa  is  the  good  green  wood, 

Onr  tent  the  cypraas  tvee ; 
We  know  the  foreat  ronnd  na, 

As  seamen  know  the  aea. 
We  know  ita  walla  of  thorny  linsa, 

Its  gladea  of  reedy  graaa, 
Ita  aaie  and  ailent  ialanda 

Within  the  daik  i 


Wo  to  the  English  aoldier^ 

That  littie  dread  na  near! 
On  them  shall  light  at  midnight 

A  strange  and  sodden  fear: 
When,  waking  to  their  tenta  on  fire, 

They  grasp  their  arms  in  vain. 
And  they  who  stand  to  &oe  us 

Are  beat  to  earth  again; 
And  they  who  fly  in  terror  deem 

A  mighty  host  behind, 
And  hear  the  tramp  of  thoosanda 

Upon  the  hollow  wind. 

Then  aweet  the  hom*  that  brfaiga  wleaae 

From  danger  and  from  toil: 
We  talk  tiie  battle  over, 

And  ^lare  the  battle's  apoiL 
The  woodland  rings  with  laugh  and  riumt. 

As  if  a  hunt  were  up, 
And  woodland  iowers  are  gathered 

To  crown  the  soldier's  cup. 
With  merry  songs  we  mock  the  wind 

That  in  the  pine-top  grievea. 
And  alumber  long  and  aweetly. 

On  beds  of  oaken  leairea. 

Well  knows  the  fiur  and  friendly  moon 

The  band  that  Mariov  leada— 
The  glitter  of  their  rifles. 

The  scampering  of  their  steeds. 
Tis  life  to  guide  the  fleiy  barb 

Across  the  moonlight  plain; 
T  is  life  to  feel  the  night-wind 

That  lifts  his  tossing  mane. 
A  moment  in  the  British  camfh— 

A  moment — and  away 
Back  to  the  pathless  forest. 

Before  the  peep  of  day. 

Grave  men  there  are  by  broad  Santae, 

Grave  men  with  hoary  hairs. 
Their  hearts  are  all  with  Mimioir, 

For  Martoit  are  their  prayera. 
And  lovely  ladies  greet  our  band 

With  Idndliest  welcoming, 
With  smiles  like  those  of  summer,       ^ 

And  tears  like  those  of  spring. 
For  them  we  wear  these  trusty  anna. 

And  lay  them  down  no  more. 
Till  we  have  driven  the  Briton 

Forever  from  our  nore. 


TO  THE  FAST. 

Tlkoa  vnreleoting  Past! 
Strong  are  the  barriers  round  thy  dark  «V?Tnfffn, 

And  fetters,  sure  and  feat. 
Hold  all  that  enter  thy  unbreathing  reign. 

Far  in  thy  realm  withdrawn. 
Old  empirea  sit  in  sullenness  and  gloom; 
«       And  glorious  agea'  gone 
Lie  deep  within  the  shadow  of  thy  womb. 

Childhood,  with  all  ita  mirth. 
Youth,  manhood,  age,  that  draws  us  to  the  ground. 

And  last,  man's  life  on  earth. 
Glide  to  thy  dim  dominions,  and  are  bound. 

Thou  hast  my  better  years. 
Thou  hast  my  earlier  friends— the  good    the  kind. 

Yielded  to  thee  with  tear»— 
The  venerable  ferm — the  exalted  mind. 

My  spirit  yearns  to  bring 
The  lost  ones  back — ^yearns  with  desire  intense. 

And  struggles  hard  to  wring 
Thy  bolts  apart,  and  pluck  thy  captives  thence. 

In  vain*-thy  gatea  deny 
All  paasage,  save  to  those  who  hence  depart; 

Nor  to  the  atreaming  eye 
Thou  giveat  them  back — nor  to  the  Inoken  heart 

In  thy  abysses  hide 
Beanty  and  excellence  unknown — to  Ihee 

Earth's  wonder  and  her  pride 
Are  gather'd,  as  the  waters  to  the  sea. 

Labours  of  good  to  man, 
Unpublish'd  charity — ^unbroken  ikith — 

Love,  that  midst  grief  began. 
And  grew  with  years,  and  felter'd  not  in  death. 

Fun  many  a  mighty  name 
Loiks  in  thy  depths,  unutter'd,  unrevered ; 

With  diee  are  silent  feme. 
Forgotten  aita,  and  wisdom  disappear'd. 

Thine,  for  a  space,  are  they — 
Yet  ahalt  thou  yield  thy  treaaurea  up  at  last; 

Thy  gatea  shall  yet  give  way. 
Thy  bolts  shall  fell,  inexorable  Past ! 

AU  that  of  good  and  feir 
Haa  gone  into  thy  womb,  from  earliest  time. 

Shall  then  come  forth,  to  wear 
The  glory  and  the  beauty  of  its  prime. 

They  have  not  periah'd — no ! 
Kind  worde,  remember'd  voioes,  once  ao  aweet, 

Smilea,  radiant  long  ago. 
And  featurea,  the  great  aoul's  apparent  aaat; 

All  ahaU  oome  back,  each  tie 
Of  pure  affection  shall  be  knit  again; 

Alone  shall  evil  die. 
And  aorrow  dwell  a  prisoner  in  thy  reign. 

And  then  shall  I  behold 
Him,  by  whose  kind  paternal  side  I  sprung. 

And  her,  who,  stiD  and  cold, 
FiHb  the  next  grave— the  beautiful  and  young. 
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THE  HUNTER  OF  THE  PRAIRtE& 


At,  thif  is  fireedom ! — these  pure  i 

Were  never  stain'd  with  village  smoke: 
The  firagruit  wind,  that  through  them  fliee, 

Is  farrathed  from  wastes  hy  plough  unbroke. 
Here,  with  my  rifle  and  my  steed. 

And  her  who  left  the  world  for  me, 
I  jJlant  me,  where  the  red  deer  feed 

In  the  green  desert — and  am  free. 

For  here  the  fiur  savannas  know 

No  banners  in  the  bloomy  grass ; 
Wherever  breeie  of  heaven  may  Mow, 

Or  beam  of  heaven  may  glance,  I  psM. 
In  pastures,  measureless  as  air, 

The  bisop  is  my  noble  game ; 
The  bounding  elk,  whose  antlers  tear 

The  branches,  frdls  before  my  aim. 

Mine  are  the  river-fowl  that  scream 

From  the  long  stripe  of  waving  sedge ; 
The  bear,  that  maiks  my  weapon's  gl^m, 

Hides  vainly  in  the  forest's  edge ; 
In  vain  the  she-wolf  stands  at  bay; 

The  blinded  catamount,  that  lies 
High  in  the  boughs  to  watch  his  prey, 

Even  in  the  act  of  springing,  dies. 

With  what  free  growth  the  elm  and  plane 

FHng  their  huge  arms  across  my  way, 
Gray,  old,  and  cumber'd  with  a  train 

Of  vines,  as  huge,  and  old,  and  gray ! 
Free  stray  the  hidd  streams,  and  find 

No  taint  in  these  fresh  lawns  and  MAn; 
Free  spring  tfie  flowers  that  scent  the  vrind 

WlMre  never  scythe  has  swept  the  glades. 

Alone  the  fire,  when  frostwinds  sere 

The  heavy  herbage  of  the  ground. 
Gamers  his  annual  harvest  here, 

With  roaring  like  the  battle's  sound. 
And  hurrying  flames  that  sweep  the  ^un. 

And  smc^e-streams  gushing  up  tha  s^: 
I  meet  the  flames  with  flames  again. 

And  at  my  door  they  cower  ioA  die. 

Here,  from  dim  woods,  the  aged  past 

Speaks  solemnly ;  and  I  behold 
The  boundless  future  in  the  vast 

And  lonely  river,  seaward  roQ'd. 
Who  feeds  its  founts  with  rain  and  dewt 

Who  moves,  I  ask,  its  gtidtng  mass, 
And  trains  the  bordering  vines,  whose  bhie^ 

Bright  dusters  tempt  roe  as  I  passi 

Broad  are  these  streams — ^my  steed  obeys, 

Plunges,  and  bears  me  through  the  tide. 
Wide  are  these  woods — ^I  thread  the  maze 

Of  giant  stems,  nor  ask  a  guide. 
I  hunt,  till  day's  last  glimmer  dies    . 

O'er  woody  vale  and  grassy  hei^tf; 
And  kind  the  voice,  and  glad  the  eyes 

That  welcome  my  return  at  night 


AFTER  A  TEMPEST. 

Thb  day  had  been  a  day  of  wind  and  storm; — 

The  wind  was  laid,  th(B  storm  was  overpast,—- 
And,  stooping  from  the  xenith,  bright  and  warm 

Shone  ^e  great  sun  on  the  wide  earth  at  last. 

I  stood  upon  the  upland  slope,  and  cast 
My  eye  upon  a  broad  and  beauteous  scene. 

Where  the  vast  plain  lay  girt  by  mountains  vast, 
And  hills  o'er  hills  lifted  their  h^ds  of  green. 
With  pleasant  vales  scoop'd  out  and  Tillages  be- 
tween. 

The  rain-drops  glisten'd  on  the  trees  arqnnd. 

Whose  shadows  on  the  tall  grass  were  not  stirr'd. 
Save  when  a  shower  of  diamonds  to  the  ground 

Was  shaken  by  the  flight  of  ^^startled  bird ; 

For  birds  were  warbling  round,  and  bees  were 
About  the  flowers ;  the  cheerful  rivulet  sung  [heard 

And  gossip'd,  as  he  hasten'd  ocean-ward ; 
To  the  gray  oak  the  squirrel,-  chiding,  clung. 
And  chirping  from  Uie  ground  Urn  grasshopper 
upsprung. 

And  from  beneath  the  leaves  that  kept  them  dry 

Flew  many  a  glittering  insect  here  and  there. 
And  darted  up  and  down  the  butterfly. 

That  seem'd  a  living  blossom  of  the  air. 

The  flocks  came  scattering  from  the  thicket,  where 
The  violent  rain  had  pent  them ;  in  the  way 

StroU'd  groups  of  damsels  frolicsome  and  fair; 
The  fiurmer  swung  the  scythe  or  tum'd  the  hay. 
And  'twizt  the  heavy  swaths  his  children  were  at 
pl^. 

It  was  a  scene  of  peace-— and,  like  a  sp^ 
Did  that  serene  and  golden  sunlight  &11 

Upon  the  motionleas  wood  that  clothed  the  fell. 
And  predptce  upepringing  like  a  wall. 
And  glassy  river  and  white  waterfrU, 

And  happy  Uving  things  that  trod  the  blight 
And  beauteous  scene;  while  far  beyond  them  afl. 

On  many  a  lovely  valley,  out  of  sight. 

Was  pour'd  from  the  blue  heavens  the  same  soft, 
g(Men  light. 

I  looked,  and  thought  &e  quiet  of  the  scene 
An  emblem  of  the  peace  that  yet  shall  be. 

When,  o'er  earth's  continents  arid  isles  between. 
The  noise  of  vrar  shall  cease  from  sea  to  sea. 
And  married  nations  dwell  in  harmony; 

When  mUNons,  crouching  in  the  dust  to  one, 
No  more  shall  beg  their  lives  on  bended  knee. 

Nor  the  blade  stake  be  dress'd,  nor  in  the  sun 

The  o'erlabour'd  captive  toil,  and  vrish  his  life  were 
done. 

Too  long,  at  dash  of  arms  amid  her  bowen 
And  pools  of  blood,  the  earth  has  stood  aghast, 

The  fidr  earth,  that  should  only  blush  with  flowera 
And  ruddy  fruits ;  but  not  for  aye  can  last 
The  storm,  and  sweet  the  sunshine  when 't  is  past. 

Lo,  the  clouds  roll  away — they  break — they  fly, 
And,  like  the  glorious  light  of  summer,  cast 

O'er  the  wide  landscape  from  the  embracing  tkj. 

On  all  the  peaoefrd  world  the  smile  of  heaven 
shaUlie. 
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THE  RIVULET. 


Taif  little  rill  diat,  from  the  fpnngi 
Of  yonder  grove,  its  current  brings, 
Plays  on  the  slope  a  while,  and  thai 
Goes  prattling  into  groves  again. 
Oft  to  its  warbling  waters  drew  . 
My  little  feet,  when  life  was  new. 
When  woods  in  early  green  were  dress'd. 
And  from  the  chambers  of  the  west 
The  warmer  breezes,  travelling  out. 
Breathed  the  new  scent  of  flowers  about. 
My  truant  steps  from  home  would  stray, 
Upon  its  grassy  side  to  play. 
List  the  brown  thrasher's  vernal  hymn. 
And  crop  the  violet  on  its  brim. 
With  blooming  cheek  and  open  brow, 
As  young  and  gay,  sweet  rill,  as  thou. 

And  when  the  days  of  boyhood  came, 
And  I  had  grown  in  love  with  fame. 
Duly  I  sought  thy  banks,  and  tried 
My  first  rude  numbers  by  thy  side. 
Words  cannot  tell  how  bright  and  gay 
The  scenes  of  life  before  me  lay. 
Then  glorious  hopes,  that  now  to  speak 
Would  bring  the  blood  into  my  cheek, 
Paas'd  o'er  me ;  and  I  wrote,  on  high, 
A  name  I  deem'd  should  never  die. 

Years  change  thee  not    Upon  yon  hill 
The  tall  old  maples,  verdant  still. 
Yet  tell,  in  grandeur  of  decay. 
How  swift  the  years  have  pase'd  away. 
Since  first,  a  child,  and  half-afraid, 
I  wander'd  in  the  forest  shade. 
Thou,  ever-joyous  rivulet, 
Dost  dimple,  leap,  and  prattle  yet ; 
And  sporting  with  the  sands  that  pav« 
The  windings  of  thy  silver  wave. 
And  dancing  to  thy  own  wild  chime. 
Thou  laugfaest  at  Uie  lapse  of  time. 
The  same  sweet  sounds  are  in  my  ear 
My  early  childhood  loved  to  hear ; 
As  pure  thy  limpid  waters  run. 
As  bright  ^ey  sparkle  to  the  sun ; 
As  fresh  and  thick  the  bending  ranks 
Of  herbs  that  line  thy  oozy  banks ; 
The  violet  there,  in  soft  May  dew, 
Comes  up,  as  modest  and  as  blue ; 
As  green  amid  thy  current's  stress, 
Floats  the  scarceHx>oted  watercress ; 
And  the  brown  ground-bird,  in  thy  glen, 
Still  chirps  as  merrily  as  then. 

Thou  changest  not — ^but  I  am  changed. 
Since  first  thy  pleasant  banks  I  ranged ; 
And  the  grave  stranger,  come  to  see 
The  play-place  of  his  infancy, 
Has  scarce  a  single  trace  of  him 
Who  sported  once  upon  thy  brim. 
The  visions  of  ray  youth  are  p— t  •' 

Too  bright,  too  beautiful  to  last 
I've  tried  the  world — H  wears  no  mora 
Tlie  colouring  of  romance  it  wore. 
Yet  well  has  Nature  kept  the  truth 
She  promised  to  my  earliest  youth : 


The  ladiaot  beauty,  shed  abroad 
On  all  the  glorious  works  of  God, 
Shows  freshly,  to  my  sober'd  eye. 
Each  charm  it  wore  in  days  gone  by. 

A  few  brief  years  shall  pass  away. 
And  I,  all  trembling,  weak,  and  gray, 
Bow*d  to  the  earth,  which  waits  to  fold 
My  ashes  in  the  embracing  mould, 
(If  haply  the  dark  will  of  fate 
Indulge  my  life  so  long  a  date,) 
May  come  for  the  last  time  to  look 
Upon  my  childhood's  &vourite  brook. 
Then  dimly  on  my  eye  shall  gleam 
The  sparkle  of  thy  dancing  stream ; 
And  fkintly  on  my  ear  shall  fiiH 
Thy  prattling  current's  meny  call ; 
Yet  dialt  thou  flow  as  glad  and  bright 
As  when  thou  met'st  my  in&nt  sight 

And  I  shall  sleep— and  on  thy  side, 
As  ages  after  ages  glide. 
Children  their  early  sports  shall  try. 
And  pass  to  hoary  age,  and  die. 
But  thou,  unchanged  from  year  to  year, 
Gayly  shalt  play  and  glitter  here; 
Amid  young  flowers  and  tender  grass    . 
Thy  endless  infiuicy  shalt  pass; 
And,  singing  down  thy  narrow  glen. 
Shah  mock  the  &ding  race  of  men. 


JUNE. 

I  •AiBD  upon  the  glorious  s^ 

And  the  green  mountains  round; 
And  thought,  that  when  I  came  to  lie 

Within  the  silent  ground, 
Twere  pleasant,  that  in  floweiy  June, 
When  brooks  sent  up  a  cheerful  tune. 

And  groves  a  joyous  sound. 
The  sexton's  hand,  my  grave  to  make. 
The  rich,  green  mountain  turf  should  break* 

A  cell  within  ^e  frozen  mould, 

A  coflbn  borne  through  slaet. 
And  icy  dods  above  it  roll'd. 

While  fierce  the  tempests  beat^— 
Away !— I  will  not  think  of  these— 
Blue  be  the  sky  and  soft  the  breeze. 

Earth  green  beneath  the  feet. 
And  be  the  damp  mould  gently  pressed 
Into  my  narrow  place  of  rest 

There,  throns^  ^  loi>8»  1<hV  summer  houn, 

The  golden  light  should  lie. 
And  thick,  young  herbs  and  groups  of  flaum 

Stand  in  their  beauty  by. 
The  oriole  should  build  and  teU 
His  love-tale,  close  beside  my  cell; 

The  idle  butterfly 
Should  rest  him  there,  and  thero  be  heard 
The  housewife-bee  and  humming  bird. 

And  what,  if  cheerful  shouts,  at  noon. 

Come,  from  the  village  sent. 
Or  songs  of  maids,  boieath  the  moon. 

With  fiury  laughter  blentt 
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And  what  if^  in  the  evening  light. 
Betrothed  loven  walk  in  right 

Of  my  low  monument  1 
I  would  the  lovely  scene  around 
Might  know  no  ndder  sight  nor  tound. 

I  know,  I  know  I  should  not  see 
The  season's  glorious  show, 
Nor  would  its  brightness  shine  for  ma, 

Nor  its  wild  music  flow; 
But  i^  around  my  place  of  sleep, 
The  friends  I  love  should  come  to  weep, 

They  might  not  haste  to  go. 
Soft  airs,  and  song,  and  light,  and  bloom 
Should  koep  them  lingering  by  my  tomb. 

These  to  their  s(^len'd  hearts  should  bear 

The  thought  of  what  has  been, 
And  speak  of  one  who  cannot  share 

The  gladness  of  the  scene ; 
Whose  part,  in  all  the  pomp  that  fills 
The  circuit  of  the  summer  hUls, 
Is — that  his  grave  is  green ; 
And  doeply  would  their  hearts  rejdoe 
To  hear,  again,  his  living  voice. 


TO  THE  EVENING  WIND. 

Spibit  that  breathest  through  my  lattice,  thou 
That  cool'st  the  twilight  of  the  sultry  day! 

Gratefully  flows  thy  firerimess  round  my  brow; 
Thou  hast  been  out  upon  the  deep  at  play. 

Riding  all  day  the  wild  blue  waves  till  now, 
Roughening  their  oests,  and  scattering  high 
their  spray. 

And  sffeUing  the  white  saiL    I  welcome  thee 

To  the  soorch*d  land,  thou  wanderer  of  the  sea! 


I  The  faint  old  man  shall  lean  his  silver  head 

To  foel  thee ;  thou  shalt  kiss  the  child  asleep^ 
I  And  dry  the  moisten'd  curls  that  overspread     • 
I      His  temples,  while  his  breathing  grows  more 
deep; 
And  they  who  stand  about  the  sick  man's  bed. 

Shall  joy  to  listen  to  thy  distant  sweep. 
And  sofUy  part  his  curtains  to  allow 
Thy  virit,  grateful  to  his  burning  brow. 

Go— but  the  circle  of  eternal  change, 
Which  is  the  life  of  nature,  shaU  restore. 

With  sounds  and  scents  from  all  thy  mighty  range, 
Thee  to  thy  birth-place  of  the  deep  once  more ; 

Sweet  odours  in  the  sea-air,  sweet  and  strange,   - 
Shall  tell  the  home-rick  mariner  of  the  shore ; 

And,  listening  to  thy  murmur,  he  shall  deem 

He  hears  the  rustling  leaf  and  running  stream. 


Nor  I  alone— a  thousand  bosoms  round 
Inhale  thee  in  the  fulness  of  delight ; 

And  languid  forms  rise  up,  and  pulses  bound 
Livelier,  at  coming  of  the  vrind  of  night ; 

And  languishing  to  hear  thy  welcome  sound, 
Lies  the  vast  inland,  stretch'd  beyond  the  sight 

Go  forth,  into  die  gathering  shade ;  go  forth,~- 

God's  blessing  breathed  upon  the  fainting  earth ! 

Go,  rock  the  little  wood-bird  in  his  nest. 

Curl  the  still  waters,  bright  with  stars,  and  rouse 

The  wide,  old  wood  fit>m  his  majestic  rest. 
Summoning,  from  the  innumerable  boughs. 

The  strange,  deep  harmonies  that  haunt  his  breast: 
Pleasant  riialt  be  thy  way  vrhere  meekly  bows 

The  shutting  flower,  and  darkling  waters  pass. 

And  where  the  o'enliadowiBg  branches  sweep  the 
grass. 

Stoop  o'er  the  place  of  graves,  and  sofUy  sway 
The  sighing  herbage  by  the  gleaming  stone ; 

That  they  who  near  the  churchyard  willows  stray, 
And  listen  in  the  deepening  gloom,  alone. 

May  think  of  gentle  souls  that  pass'd  away. 
Like  thy  pure  breath,  into  the  vast  unknown. 

Sent  forth  from  heaven  among  the  sons  of  men. 

And  gone  into  the  boundless  heaven  again. 


LINES  ON  REVISITING  THE  COUNTRY. 

I  STAVB  upon  my  native  hills  again, 

Broad,  round,  and  green,  that  in  the  summer  sky, 
With  garniture  of  waving  grass  and  grain. 

Orchards,  and  beechen  forests,  basking  lie. 
While  deep  the  sunless  glens  are  scoop'd  between. 
When  brawl  o'er  shallow  beds  the  streams  unseen. 

A  lisping  voice  and  glandng  eyes  are  near. 
And  ever  restless  feet  of  one,  who,  now. 

Gathers  the  blossoms  of  her  fourth  bright  year; 
There  plays  a  gladness  o'er  her  fair  young  brow, 

As  breaks  the  varied  scene  upon  her  sight. 

Upheaved  and  spread  in  verdure  and  in  light 

For  I  have  taught  her,  with  delighted  eye. 
To  gaxe  upon  the  mountains,  to  behold, 

With  deep  affection,  the  pure,  ample  sky, 
And  clouds  along  its  blue  abysses  roU'd, 

To  love  the  song  of  vnUers,  and  to  hear 

The  melody  of  winds  with  charmed  ear. 

Here,  I  have  'scaped  the  city's  stifling  heat. 
Its  horrid  s6unds,  and  its  polluted  air; 

And  where  the  season's  milder  iiBrvoars  beat. 
And  gales,  that  sweep  the  forest  bocden,  bear 

The  song  of  bird,  and  sound  of  running  stream. 

Am  come  a  while  to  wander  and  to  dream. 

Ay,  flame  thy  fiereest,  sun!  thou  canst  not  wake, 
in  this  pure  air,  the  plague  that  vralks  unseen. 

The  maize  leaf  and  the  maple  bough  but  take. 
From  thy  strong  heats,  a  deeper,  glossier  green. 

The  mountain  wind,  that  faints  not  in  thy  ray, 

Sweeps  the  blue  streaias  of  pestilence  away. 

The  mountain  wind!  most  spiritual  thing  of  all 
The  wide  earth  knows— when,  in  the  sultry 
time. 
He  stoops  him  firom  his  vast,  cerulean  hall. 
He  seems  the  brsath  of  a  celestial  clime; 
As  if  from  heaven's  wide-open  gates  did  flow. 
Health  and  refreshment  on  the  world  bekyw. 
M 
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THE  OLD  HAN'S  COUNSEL. 

AxovG  our  hOb  and  ytBtju,  I  htcft  known 
Wise  and  graTe  men,  who,  while  their  diligent 


Tended  or  gatheir'd  in  the  frmta  of  earth. 
Were  rererent  leamen  in  the  aolemn'achool 
Of  Nature.    Not  in  rain  to  them  were  aent 
Seed-time  and  harrest,  or  the  vernal  shower 
That  darken'd  the  brown  til^  or  snow  that  beat 
On  the  white  winter  hills.  Each  brought,  in  torn. 
Some  truth;  scnne  lesson  on  the  life  of  man. 
Or  recognition  of  the  Eternal  Mind, 
Who  veils  hia  glory  with  the  elements. 

One  such  I  knew  long  since,  a  white-hair'd  man, 
Pithy  of  speech,  and  merry  when  he  would ; 
A  g^iial  optimist,  who  duly  drew 
From  what  he  saw  his  quaint  moralittes. 
Kindly  he  held  communion,  though  so  old. 
With  me,  a  dreaming  boy,  and  taught  me  much. 
That  hooka  tdl  not,  and  I  shall  ne*er  forget 

The  sun  of  May  was  bright  in  middle  heaven. 
And  steep'd  the  sprouting  forests,  the  green  hiUs, 
And  emmld  wheat-fields,  in  his  yellow  light 
Upon  the  apple  tree,  where  rosy  buds 
Stood  clustered,  ready  to  burst  forth  in  bloom. 
The  robin  warbled  forth  his  full,  clear  note 
For  hours,  and  wearied  not   Within  the  woods. 
Whose  young  and*  half^ransparent  leaves  scarce 

cast 
A  shade,  gay  circles  of  anemones 
Danced  on  thmr  stalks;  the  shad-bush,  white  with 

flowers, 
BrightenM  the  glens ;  the  new-leaved  butternut. 
And  quivering  poplar,  to  the  roving  breeie 
Gave  a  balsamic  fragrance.    In  the  fields, 
I  saw  the  pulses  of  the  gentle  wind 
On  the  young  grass.    My  heart  was  touch'd  with 

joy. 

At  BO  much  beauty,  flushing  every  hour 

Into  a  fuller  beaut]r ;  but  my  friend. 

The  thoughtful  ancient,  standing  at  my  side. 

Gazed  on  it  mildly  sad.    I  ask'd  him  why. 

«  Well  ma/st  thou  jmn  in  gladness^"  he  replied, 

"With  the  glad  esjth,  her  springing  plants  and 

flowers. 
And  this  soft  wind,  the  herald  of  the  green. 
Luxuriant  summer.    Thou  art  young,  like  them, 
And  well  mayst  thou  rejoice.  But  while  the  flight 
Of  seasons  fiUs  and  knits  thy  spreading  frame. 
It  withers  mine,  and  thins  my  hair,  and  dims 
These  eyes,  whose  hdkag  li^t  shall  soon  be 

quench'd 
In  utter  darkness.    Heerast  thou  that  bird  ?" 

r  listen'd,  and  fit>m  midst  ihe  depth  of  woods 
Heard  the  low  signal  of  the  grouse,  that  wears 
A  sable  rufl* around  his  mottled  neck: 
Partridge  they  call  him  by  our  northern  streams, 
And  pheasant  by  the  Delaware.    He  beat 
Gainst  his  barr'd  sides  his  qieckled  wings,  and 

made 
A  sound  like  distant  thunder;  alow  the  strokes 


At  first,  thflo  fost  and  foster,  till  at  length 
They  pass'd  into  a  murmur,  and  were  stilL 

M  There  hast  thou,"  said  my  friend,  •<  a  fitting  tjrpe 
Of  human  life.    T  b  an  old  truth,  I  know, 
But  imagea  like  theae  will  freshen  truth. 
Slow  pass  our  d^rs  in  childhood,  eveiy  d^ 
Seems  like  a  century;  rapidly  they  gUde 
In  manhood,  and  in  life's  decline  they  fly; 
Till  days  and  seasons  flit  before  the  mind 
As  flit  the  snow-^akes  in  a  vrinter  storm. 
Seen  rather  than  distinguish*d.    Ah!  I  seem 
As  if  I  sat  within  a  helpless  bark, 
By  swiftly-running  waters  hurried  on 
To  shoot  some  mighty  cli£    Along  the  banks 
Grove  after  grove,  rock  after  firowning  rock. 
Bare  sands,  and  pleasant  homesteads;  floweiy 

nooks. 
And  isles  and  whirlpools  in  the  stream,  appear 
Each  after  each;  but  the  devoted  skifif 
Darts  by  so  swiftly,  that  their  imagea 
Dwell  not  upon  the  mind,  or  only  dwell 
In  dim  confrision;  foster  yet  I  sweep 
By  other  banks,  and  the  great  gulf  is  near. 

<«  Wisely,  my  son,  while  yet  thy  days  are  long, 
And  this  foir  diange  of  seasons  passes  dow. 
Gather  and  treasure  up  the  good  they  yield- 
All  that  they  teach  of  virtue,  of  pure  thoughts, 
And  kind  SLflectioos,  reverence  for  thy  God, 
And  for  thy  brethren ;  so,  when  thou  shalt  oome 
Into  these  barren  years  that  fleet  away 
Before  their  fruits  are  ripe,  ^ou  mayst  not  bring 
A  mind  unfrimish'd,  and  a  withered  heart" 

Long  since  that  white-hatr'd  andent  skpl— but 

still. 
When  the  red  flower-buds  crowd  te  etdiaid 

bough. 
And  the  rufi^d  grouse  is  drumming  for  within 
The  woods,  his  venerable  form  again 
Is  at  my  side,  his  voice  is  in  my  ear. 


AN  EVENING  REVERIE.* 

Tbi  summer  day  has  closed — the  sun  is  set: 
Wen  have  they  done  their  office,  those  bri^t  hoqis. 
The  latest  of  whose  train  goes  softly  out 
In  the  red  west  The  green  blade  of  the  groond 
Has  risen,  and  herds  have  cropp'd  it;  the  young 

twig 
Has  spread  its  plaited  tissues  to  the  sun; 
Flowers  of  the  garden  and  the  waste  have  blown, 
And  withered ;  seeds  have  follen  upon  the  soil 
From  bursting  cells,  and  in  their  graves  await 
Their  resurrection.    Insects  from  the  pools 
Have  fiU'd  the  air  a  while  with  humming  vrings. 
That  now  are  still  forever;  painted  moths 
Have  wander'd  the  blue  sky,  and  died^again; 
The  mother-bird  hadi  broken,  for  her  brood 
Their  prison-ehells,  or  shoved  them  from  the  nest, 

*  From  an  aatlntsbsd  potni. 
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Phimed  for  their  earliest  flight  In  bright  alcoyeiy 
In  woodland  cottages  with  barky  wallB, 
In  noisome  cells  oMf  the  tomnltnovs  town. 
Mothers  have  dasp'd  with  joy  the  new-bom  babe. 
Graves,  by  the  lonely  forest,  by  the  shoro 
Of  rivers  and  of  ocean,  by  the  ways 
Of  the  throng'd  city,  have  been  hoUow'd  ont. 
And  fill'd,  and  closed.  This  day  hath  parted  friends. 
That  ne'er  before  were  parted;  it  hath  knit 
New  friendships;  it  hath  seen  the  maiden  pfight 
Her  faith,  and  trost  her  peace  to  him  who  long 
Hath  woo*d;  and  it  hath  heard,  from  lips  ^diich  late 
Were  eloquent  of  love,  the  fint  harsh  word, 
That  told  the  wedded  one  her  peace  was  flovn* 
Farewell  to  the  sweet  sunshine !     One  glad  day  . 
Is  added  now  to  childhood's  merry  days. 
And  one  calm  day  to  those  of  qniet  age. 
Still  the  fleet  hours  ran  on;  and  as  I  lean 
Amid  the  thickening  darkness,  lamps  are  lit 
By  those  who  watch  the  dead,  and  those  who  twine 
Flowers  for  the  bride.    The  mother  from  the  eyes 
Of  her  sick  infrmt  diades  the  painfril  li^it. 
And  sadly  listens  to  his  quicknlrawn  breath. 

O  thou  great  Movement  of  the  universe. 
Or  Change,  or  Ftigfat  of  Time— for  ye  are  one ! 
That  bearest,  silendy,  tiiis  visible  scene 
Into  Kilt's  shadow,  and  the  streaming  rays 
Of  stariight,  whither  art  thou  bearing  me  1 
I  feel  the  mighty  current  sweep  me  on, 
Yet  know  not  whither.    Man  foretells  afiur 
The  courses  of  the  stars ;  the  very  hour 
He  knows  when  they  shall  dariLen  or  grow  bright: 
Yet  doth  the  eclipse  of  sorrow  and  of  death 
Come  unforewamed.    Who  next,  of  those  I  love. 
Shall  pass  fit»m  life,  or,  sadder  yet,  shall  fall 
From  virtue?     Strife  with  foes,  or  bitterer  strife 
With  friends,  or  shame,  and  general  scorn  of 

men— 
Which,  who  can  bear  t^-or  the  fierce  rack  of  pain, 
Lie  they  within  my  pathi     Or  shall  the  years 
Pudi  me,  with  soft  and  inofiensive  pace, 
Into  the  stilly  twilight  of  my  age? 
Or  do  the  portals  of  MMther  hfe. 
Even  now,  while  I  am  gloiying  in  my  strength. 
Impend  around  me?     O !  beyond  that  bourne. 
In  the  vast  cycle  of  being,  which  begins 
At  that  broad  threshold,  with  what  frdrer  foims 
Shall  the  great  law  of  change  and  progress  clothe 
Its  workings?  Gently — so  have  good  men  taugh^^ 
Gently,  and  without  grief;  the  old  shall  glide 
Into  the  new,  the  eternal  flow  of  things, 
Like  a  bright  river  of  the  fields  of  heaven, 
Shall  journey  onward  in  peipetnal  peace. 


HYMN  OF  THE  CITY. 

Not  in  the  lolitude 
Alone,  may  man  commune  widi  Heaven,  or  see 

Only  in  savage  wood 
And  sunny  vale,  the  present  Deity; 

Or  only  hear  his  voice 
Where  the  winds  whisper  and  the  waves  rejoice. 


Even  here  do  I  behoM 
Thy  steps.  Almighty ! — ^here,  amidst  the  crowd 

Through  the  great  city  roll'd, 
With  everlasting  murmur,  deep  and  loud — 

Choking  the  ways  that  wind 
'Mongst  the  proud  piles,  the  work  of  human  kind. 

Thy  golden  sunshine  comes 
From  the  round  heaven,  and  on  their  dwellings  lies. 

And  lights  their  inner  homes^ 
For  them  thou  fill'st  with  air  the  unbounded  skies. 

And  givest  them  the  stores 
Of  ocean,  and  the  harvests  of  its  shores. 

Thy  spirit  b  around. 
Quickening  the  restless  mass  that  sweeps  along; 

And  this  eternal  sound — 
Voices  and  footfalls  of  the  numberless  throng — 

Like  the  resounding  sea. 
Or  like  the  rainy  tempest,  speaks  of  thee. 

And  when  the  hours  of  rest 
Come,  like  a  calm  upon  the  mid-sea  brine. 

Hushing  its  billowy  breast — 
The  quiet  of  that  moment,  too,  is  thine; 

It  breathes  of  Him  who  keeps 
The  vast  and  helpless  city  while  it  deqps. 


TO  A  WATERFOWL. 

WfliTHam,  'midst  falling  dew. 
While  glow  the  heavens  with  the  last  steps  of  day. 
Far,  through  their  rosy  depths,  dost  thou  pursue 

Thy  solitary  way ! 

Vainly  the  fowler's  eye 
Might  mark  thy  distant  flight  to  do  thee  wrong. 
As,  darkly  painted  on  the  crimson  sky, 

Thy  figure  floats  along. 

Seek'st  thou  the  plashy  brink 
Of  weedy  lake,  or  marge  <^  river  wide, 
Or  where  the  rocking  billows  rise  and  sink 

On  the  chafed  ocean  side? 


There  is  a  power  whose  care 
Teaches  thy  vray  along  that  pathless 
The  desert  and  illimitable  air, — 

Lone  wandering,  but  not  lost 


All  day  thy  wings  have  fann'd. 
At  that  far  height,  the  cold,  thin  atmosphere. 
Yet  stoop  not,  weary,  to  the  welcome  land. 

Though  the  dark  night  ii  near. 

And  soon  that  toU  shall  end ; 
Soon  shalt  thou  find  a  summer  home,  and  rest, 
And  scream  smong  thy  fellows;  reeds  shall  bend. 

Soon,  o'er  thy  shelter'd  nest 

Thou*rt  gone,  the  abyss  of  heaven 
Hath  swallow'd  up  thy  form ;  yet,  on  my  heart 
Deeply  hath  sunk  the  lesson  thou  hast  given, 

And  shall  not  soon  depart 
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He  wlio,  from  ion*  to  lone^ 
Ckddes  thnmgh  the  boondlMi  iky  th J  otftaiii  ffight^ 
In  the  lon^  way  that  I  miut  treed  eknep 

Will  lead  my  etepe  aright. 


THE  BATTLE-FIELD. 

Orcb  this  eoft  UuC,  thie  rhmlet'e  eande, 
Were  trampled  by  a  hunying  crowd. 

And  fiery  hearts  and  srmed  hands 
Encoonter'd  in  the  battlfr-clood. 

Ah!  never  shall  the  land  foiget 

How  gQsh'd  the  life-blood  of  her  hraT^— 
Gosh'd,  warm  with  hope  and  courage  yet, 

Upon  the  soil  they  fought  to  save. 

Now, all  is  calm,  and  fresh,  and  still; 

Alone  the  chirp  of  flitting  bird. 
And  talk  of  children  on  the  hill. 

And  ben  of  wandering  kine  are  heaid. 


No  solemn  host  goes  trailing  by 
The  Uack-mouth'd  gun  and  staggering 

Men  start  not  at  the  battle-ciy ; 
O !  be  it  never  heard  again. 

Boon  rested  thoee  who  fought;  but  thou 
Who  minglest  in  the  harder  strife 

For  truths  which  men  receive  not  now. 
Thy  warfiue  only  ends  with  life. 

A  friendless  warfrre!  lingering  long 
Through  weaiy  day  and  weary  year. 

A  wild  and  many-weapon'd  throng 
Hang  on  thy  front,  and  flank,  and  rear. 

Yet,  nerve  thy  spirit  to  the  proot 
And  blench  not  at  thy  chosen  lot 

The  tunid  good  may  stand  aloof; 
The  sage  may  frown— yet  fiunt  thou  not. 

Nor  heed  the  shaft  too  surely  cast. 
The  hissing,  stinging  bolt  of  scorn; 

For  with  thy  side  shall  dwell,  at  last. 
The  victory  of  endurance  bom. 

Truth,  crush'd  to  earth,  shaQ  rise  again: 
The  eternal  years  of  Oon  are  hen; 

But  Error,  wounded,  writhes  vnHh.  pain. 
And  dies  among  his  worshippers. 

Yea,  though  thou  lie  upon  the  dust. 
When  they  who  helpM  thee  flee  in  fear, 

Die  full  of  hope  and  manly  trust. 
Like  thoee  who  fell  in  battle  hexe.    * 

Another  hand  thy  sword  shall  wield. 
Another  hand  the  standard  wave, 

Till  from  the  trumpet's  mouth  b  pcaU'd 
The  blast  of  triumph  o'er  thy  grave. 


THE  DEATH  OF  THE  FLOWERa 

Tbb  melandioly  days  are  come. 

The  saddest  of  the  year. 
Of  wailing  winds,  and  naked  woodb, 

And  meadows  brown  and  sear. 
Heap'd  in  the  ht^ows  of  the  grove. 

The  withered  leaves  lie  dead; 
They  rustle  to  the  eddymg  gust, 

And  (o  the  rabbit's  tread. 
ne  robin  and  the  wren  are  flown. 

And  from  the  shrubs  the  ji^. 
And  from  the  wood-top  calls  the  oraw. 

Through  all  the  gkwmy  day. 

Where  are  the  flowers,  the  £ur  young  flowen. 

That  lately  sprang  and  stood 
In  brighter  light  and  softer  airs, 

A  beauteous  sisterhood! 
Alas!  they  all  are  in  their  graves; 

The  gentle  race  of  flowers 
Are  lying  in  their  lowly  beds. 

With  the  frir  and  good  of  oms. 
The  rain  is  felling  whete  they  lie. 

But  the  cold  November  rain 
Calls  not,  from  out  the  gloomy  earth. 

The  lovely  ones  again. 

The  wind-flower  and  the  violet. 

They  perish'd  long  ago. 
And  the  brier-rose  and  the  orchis  died. 

Amid  the  summer  glow; 
But  on  the  hill  the  golden-rod. 

And  the  aster  in  the  wood. 
And  the  yellow  sun-flower  by  the  brook 

In  autumn  beauty  stood. 
Till  feU  the  frost  from  the  clear,  cold  heaven, 

As  fells  the  plague  on  men, 
And  the  brightness  of  their  smile  was  gone. 

From  upland,  glade,  and  glen. 

And  now,  when  comes  the  calm,  mild  day. 

As  still  such  days  will  come. 
To  call  the  squirrel  and  tlb  bee 

From  out  their  winter  home; 
When  the  sound  of  dropping  nuts  is  heard, 

Though  all  the  trees  are  still. 
And  twinkle  in  the  smoky  light 

The  waters  of  the  rill. 
The  south  wind  searches  for  the  flowers 

Whose  fragrance  late  he  bore, 
And  sighs  to  find  them  in  the  wood 

And  by  the  stream  no  more. 

And  then  I  think  of  one  who  in 

Her  youthful  beauty  died. 
The  feur,  meek  blossom  that  grew  vp 

And  faded  by  my  side; 
In  the  cold,  moist  earth  we  laid  her. 

When  the  forest  cast  the  letS, 
And  we  wept  that  one  so  lovely 

Should  have  a  life  so  brief: 
Yet  not  unmeet  it  was  that  one. 

Like  that  young  friend  of  ours, 
80  gentle  and  so  beautiful, 

fiiiould  perish  with  the  flowers. 
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THE  WINDS. 

Tb  winds,  ye  ameen  currents  of  the  sir, 
Softly  ye  plsy'd  a  few  brief  hours  sgo ; 

Ye  bore  the  mormaring  bee;  ye  toss'd  the  htir 
O'er  mtiden  cheeks,  that  took  a  fresher  ^ow; 

Ye  roll'd-the  round,  white  cloud  through  d^^lhs  of 
blue; 

Ye  shook  from  shaded  flowers  the  lingering  dew ; 

Before  you  the  catalpa*s  blossoms  flew, 

Light  blossoms,  dropping  on  the  grass  like  snow. 

How  are  ye  changed!  Ye  take  the  cataract's  sound, 
Ye  take  the  wfairlpool's  friry  and  its  might; 

The  mountahi  shudders  as  ye  sweep  the  ground ; 
The  TsUey  woods  lie  prone  beneath  your  flight 

The  clouds  before  you  sweep  like  eagk»  past; 

The  homes  of  men  are  rocking  in  your  blast ; 

Ye  Hft  the  roofr  like  autumn  leaTes,  and  cast, 
SIgrward,  the  whirling  fragments  out  of  sight 

The  weary  fowls  of  heaven  make  wing  in  yain, 

To  scape  your  wrath;  ye  seise  and  dash  them  dead. 
Against  the  earth  ye  drive  the  roaring  rain; 

The  harvest  field  becomes  a  river's  bed ; 
And  torrents  tumble  from  the  hills  around. 
Plains  turn  to  lakes,  and  villages  are  drown'd. 
And  wailing  voices,  midst  the  tempest's  sound, 
Rise,  as  the  rushing  floods  close  over  head. 

Ye  dart  upon  the  deep,  and  straight  is  heard 
A  vrilder  roar,  and  men  grow  pale,  and  pray ; 

Ye  fling  iti  waters  round  you,  as  a  bird 
Flings  o'er  his  shivering  plumes  the  fountain's 
spray. 

See!  to  the  breakingmast  the  sailor  clings; 

Ye  Icoop  the  ocean  to  iti  briny  springs. 

And  take  the  mountain  billow  on  your  wings, 
And  pile  the  wreck  of  navies  round  the  bay. 

Why  rage  ye  thusi — no  strife  for  liberty      [fear. 
Has  made  you  mad ;  no  tyrant,  strong  through 

Has  chain'd  your  pinions,  till  ye  wrench'd  them  free, 
And  rush'd  into  the  unmeasured  atmosphere: 

For  ye  were  bom  in  freedom  where  ye  blow; 

Free  o'er  the  mighty  deep  to  come  and  go; 

Earth's  solemn  woods  were  yours,  her  wastes  of 
snow. 
Her  isles  where  summer  blossoms  all  the  year. 

O,  ye  wild  winds!  a  mightier  power  than  yours 

In  chains  upon  the  shores  of  Europe  Ues ; 
The  sceptred  throng,  whose  fetters  he  endures. 

Watch  his  mute  throes  with  terror  in  their  eyes: 
And  armed  warriors  all  around  him  stand. 
And,  as  he  struggles,  tighten  every  band. 
And  lift  the  heavy  spear,  with  threatening  hand. 
To  pierce  the  victim,  should  he  strive  to  rise. 

Yet,  O,  when  tiiat  wrong'd  spirit  of  our  race. 

Shall  break^s  soon  he  must,  his  long^wom  chains, 
And  leap  in  freedom  from  his  prison-place. 

Lord  of  his  ancient  hills  and  fruitful  plains, 
Let  him  not  rise,  like  these  mad  winds  of  air. 
To  waste  the  loveliness  that  time  could  spare. 
To  fill  the  earth  with  wo,  and  Mot  her  feir 
Unooinseio<us  breast  with  blood  frvm  human  veins. 
'I  __!• . 


But  may  he,  tike  tfie  8pring4inie,  come  abroad. 

Who  crumbles  winto^s  gyves  with  gentle  might, 
When  in  the  genial  breeie,  the  breath  of  God, 

Come  spouting  up  the  unseal'd  springs  to  light; 

Flowers  start  ^m  their  dark  prisons  at  his  feet, 

The  woods,  long  dumb,  awake  to  hymnings  sweet, 

And  mom  and  eve,  whose  gUmmeringsalmostmeet, 

Crowd  back  to  narrow  bounds  the  ancient  night 


AUTUMN  WOODS. 

Ekb,  in  the  northern  gale. 
The  summer  tresses  of  the  trees  are  gone, 
The  woods  of  autumn,  all  around  our  vale 

Have  put  their  gloiy  on. 

The  mountains  that  infold, 
In  their  wide  sweep,  the  colour'd  landscape  round. 
Seem  groups  of  giant  kings,  in  purple  and  gold, 

That  guard  the  enchanted  ground. 

I  roam  the  woods  that  crown 
The  upland,  where  the  mingled  sptendours  glow. 
Where  the  gay  company  of  trees  look  down 

On  the  green  fields  below. 

My  steps  are  not  alone 
In  these  bri|^t  walks;  the  sweet  southwest,  at  play. 
Flies,  rustling,  where  the  psinted  leaves  are  strowa 

Along  the  winding  way. 

And  for  in  heaven,  the  while. 
The  sun,  that  sends  that  gale  to  wander  here, 
Pours  out  on  the  fair  earth  his  quiet  smile, — 

The  sweetest  of  the  year. 

Where  now  the  solemn  shade. 
Verdure  and  gloom  where  many  brandkes  meel; 
So  grateful,  when  the  noon  of  summer  made 

The  valleys  sick  with  heatt 

Let  in  through  all  the  trees 
Come  the  strange  rays ;  the  forest  depths  are  bright; 
Their  sunny-colour'd  foliage,  in  the  breexe, 

Twmkles,  like  beams  of  light 

The  rivulet,  late  unseen. 
Where  bickering  through  the  shrubs  its  waters  rut, 
Shines  with  the  image  of  its  golden  aereen. 

And  glimmerings  of  the  sun. 

But  'neath  yon  crimson  tree. 
Lover  to  listening  maid  might  breatlM  his  flam^ 
Nor  mark,  within  its  roseat  canopy. 

Her  blush  of  maiden  shame. 

O,  Autumn !  why  so  soon 
Depart  the  hues  that  make  thy  forests  glad  ; 
Thy  gentle  wind  and  thy  foir  swmy  noon. 

And  leave  thee  wild  and  sad  t 

Ah!  'twere  a  lot  too  bless'd 
Forever  in  thy  colour'd  shades  to  stray ; 
Amid  the  kisses  of  the  soft  southwest 

To  rove  and  dream  for  aye; 

And  leave  the  vain  low  str^' 
That  makes  men  mad;  the  tug  for  wealth  and  powei, 
The  passions  and  the  cares  that  wither  life. 

And  waste  its  little  hour. 
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.  JoEH  Nsix  is  now,  probably,  not  far  from  forty- 
leren  yean  old.  He  is  a  native  of  Portland,  in 
Maine,  where  he  passed  his  early  years.  In  1 8 1 5,  he 
went  to  Baltimore,  and  was  there,  for  a  time,  asso- 
ciated with  Joax  PiERPOnT  in  mercantile  transac- 
tions ;  but  these  resulting  disastrously,  he  turned 
his  attention  to  literature,  commencing  his  career 
by  writing  for  "The  Portico,"  a  monthly  magm- 
zine,  a  series  of  critical  essays,  on  the  works  of 
Lord  Btroit.  In  1818,  he  published  "Keep  Cool, 
a  Novel,'*  and  in  the  following  year  "The  Battle 
of  Niagara,  Goldau  the  Maniac  Harper,  and  other 
Poems,  by  Jehu  O'Cataract,"*  and  "Otho,  a  Tra- 
gedy." He  also  wrote  a  hurge  portion  of  "Allen's 
History  of  the  American  Revolution,"  which  ap- 
peared early  in  1821.  In  1822,  he  published,  in 
Philadelphia,  "  Logan,  a  Novel,"  which  was  re- 
printed soon  alter  in  London,  in  four  volumes. 
This  was  followed,  in  1823,  by  "Seventy-six,"  the 
most  popular  of  his  fictions ;  "  Randolph,"f  a  stoiy 
which  attracted  considerable  attention  at  the  time, 
from  the  fiatct  that  it  contained  notices  of  the  most  pro- 
minent politicians,  authors,  and  artists  then  in  this 
country;  and  "Errata,  or  the  Works  of  Will  Adams." 
Near  the  close  of  1823,  Mr.  Nial  went  to  Eng- 
land. Soon  after  his  arrival  in  that  country,  he 
wrote  for  Blackwood's  Magazine  "  Sketches  of  the 
five  American  Presidents,  and  the  five  Candi- 
dates for  the  Presidency,"  an  article  which  was 
republished  in  many  of  the  foreign  and  American 
^periodicals.  To  correct  the  erroneous  opinions 
which  he  found  to  be  prevalent  in  regard  to  this 
country,  he  contributed  to  Blackwood's,  and  other 
British  magazines,  under  the  g^uise  of  an  English- 
man, numerous  articles  on  the  political  and  social 
condition  of  the  United  States,  which  attracted 
considerable  attrition,  and  led  to  his  introduction 


to  many  distinguished  men,  among  whom  was 
Jeremt  Biitthax.  His  acquaintance  with  tins 
distinguished  philosopher,  it  is  said,  had  much  in- 
fluence on  his  subsequent  conduct  and  opinions. 

After  passing  four  years  in  Great  Britain  and 
France,  and  publishing,  besides  his  papers  in  the 
periodicals,  the  novel  entitled  "Brother  Jonathan," 
Mr.  NsAL  returned  to  his  native  city  of  Pordand, 
where  he  has  since  resided.  The  year  after  his 
return,  he  published  "  Rachel  Dyer,"  a  novel,  and 
he  has  since  that  time  given  to  the  worid  "Au- 
thorship," "The  Down  Easters,"  and  "  Bentham's 
Morals  and  Legislation."  He  also  conducted  for 
two  years  "The  Yankee,"  a  weekly  gazette,  and 
he  has  written  much  in  other  periodicals. 

Mr.  Nb  AL  is  a  man  of  uncommon  natural  abilities; 
and  had  he  been  thoroughly  educated,  he  might  have 
won  an  enduring  and  enviable  reputation  as  an  au- 
thor. His  works  contain  many  brilliant  passages, 
but  they  are  written  too  carelessly,  and  with  too  little 
r^ard  to  the  rules  of  art,  to  be  long  remembered. 

I  have  heard  an  anecdote  which  illustrates  the 
rapidity  with  which  he  throws  off  his  compositions. 
•When  he  lived  in  Baltimore,  he  went  one  even- 
ing to  the  rooms  of  Pierfoitt,  and  read  to  him  a 
poem  which  he  had  just  completed.  The  author 
of  "The  Airs  of  Palestine"  was  always  a  nice 
critic,  and  he  frankly  pointed  out  the  faults  of  the 
performance.  Neal  promised  to  revise  it|r  <uul 
submit  it  again  on  the  following  morning.  At  the 
appointed  time  he  repaired  to  the  apartm^it  of  his 
friend,  and  read  to  him  a  new  poem,  of  three  or 
four  hundred  lines;  he  had  tried  to  improve  his 
first  attempt,  but  failing  to  do  so,  had  chosen  a 
new  subject,  a  new  measure,  and  produced  an  en- 
tirely new  work,  before  he  retired  to  sleep.  True 
poetry  is  never  so  written. 


<SA««^>^^«M«^>^K^>«^«^^^«^^^^ 


THE  SOLDIER'S  VISIT  TO  HIS  FAMILY.! 

Ajtd  there  the  stranger  stays:  beneath  that  oak. 
Whose  shatter'd  majesty  hath  felt  the  stroke 
Of  heaven's  own  thunder — ^yet  it  proudly  heaves 
A  giant  sceptre,  wreathed  with  blasted  leaves, — 

*  **iBHi}  O'Cataract**  wmm  tke  naiiM  given  to  Nral 
by  the  Delphian  aub  of  Baltimore,  of  which  Paul  ALLHf , 
Gen.  BvND,  the  Rev.  John  Pibrpokt,  Judge  Brbckbn- 
BiDOB,  Nbal,  and  other  distinguished  men,  were  then 
members.  The  second  edition  of  the  Battle  of  Niagara 
was  published  in  1810,  and  for  "Jbbv  O'Catabact*'  was 
substituted  *<Johm  Nbal.*' 

t  In  a  note  In  Blackwood's  Magazine,  Mr.  Nbal  says 
he  wrote  **  Randolph"  in  thirty ^Ix  days,  with  an  Inter- 
val of  about  a  weeic  between  the  two  volumes.  In  which 
he  wrote  nothing;  ** Errata'*  In  lets  than  thirty-nine 
days;  and  "Beventy-six"  In twenty^even days.  During 
thto  tloM  lie  was  engaged  In  professional  business,  and 
they  were  written  in  the  leisure  and  MIe  hoars  of  a  lawyer. 

X  From  *"nie  BatUe  of  Niagara." 


As  though  it  dared  the  elements,  and  stood 

The  guardian  of  that  cot,  the  monarch  of  that  wood. 

Beneath  its  venerable  vault  he  stands : 
And  one  might  think,  who  saw  his  outstretch'd 

hands, 
That  something  more  than  soldiers  e'er  may  feel. 
Had  touch'd  him  with  its  holy,  calm  appeal: 
That  yonder  wave — the  heaven — the  earth — ^the  air 
Had  caird  upon  his  spirit  for  her  prayer. 
His  eye  goes  dimly  o'er  the  midnight  scene: 
The  oak — ^the  cot— the  wood— the  &ded  green — 
The  moon — the  sky — the  distant  moving  light- 
All,  all  are  gathering  on  his  dampen'd  sight 
His  warrior  helm  and  phime,  his  firesh-dyed  blade 
Beneath  a  window  on  the  turf  are  laid  ; 
The  panes  are  ruddy  through  the  clambering  vines 
And  blushing  leaves,  that  summer  intertwines 
In  wanner  tints  than  e'er  luxuriant  spring. 
O'er  flower^bosom'd  roof  led  wandering. 

1S8    . 
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His  pnlns  quicken ;  for  a  rude,  old  door 
U  open'd  by  the  wind ;  he  sees  the  floor, 
Stiew'd  with  white  sand,  on  which  he  need  to  trtoe 
His  boyhood's  battles,  and  assign  a  place 
To  dunging  hosts,  and  give  the  Indian  yell. 
And  shout  to  hear  his  hoaiy  grsndsire  tell 
How  he  had  fought  with  savages,  whose  breath 
He  felt  upon  his  cheek  like  mildew  till  his  death. 

Hark !  that  sweet  song,  how  full  of  tenderness ! 
O !  who  would  breathe  in  this  voluptuous  press 
Of  lulling  Uioughts !  so  soothing,  and  so  low. 
Like  singing  fountains  in  their  faintest  flow: 
It  is  as  if  some  holy,  lovely  thing. 
Within  our  veiy  hearts  were  murmuring. 
The  soldier  Ustens,  and  his  arms  are  press'd 
In  thankfulness,  and  trembling  on  his  breast; 
Now,  on  the  very  window  where  he  stands. 
Are  seen  a  clambering  in&nt's  rosy  hands ; 
And  now — ah.  Heaven!  blessings  on  that  smile! 
Stay,  soldier,  stay !  O,  linger  yet  a  while! 
An  airy  vision  now  qypears,  with  eyes 
As  tender  as  the  Uue  of  weeping  skies. 
Yet  sunny  in  their  radiance,  as  that  blue 
When  sunset  glitters  on  its  filling  dew: 
With  form — all  joy  and  dance— as  bright  and  free 
As  youthful  nymph  of  mountain  liberty, 
Or  naked  angels,  dreamM  by  poesy ; 
A  blooming  infant  to  her  heart  is  pressed. 
And,  ah !  a  mother^s  song  is  lulling  it  to  rest. 

A  single  bound !  our  chief  is  standing;  by. 
Trembling  from  head  to  foot  with  ecstasy ;    [love ! 
« Bless  thee!"  at  length  he  murmured,  <*ble88  thee, 
My  wife !  my  boy  I"  Their  eyes  are  raised  above. 
His  soldier's  tread  of  sounding  strength  b  gone, 
A  choking  transport  drowns  ^  manly  tone. 
He  sees  the  closing  of  that  mild,  blue  eye. 
His  bosom  echoes  to  a  &int,  low  cry. 
His  glorious  boy  springs  freshly  from  his  sleep, 
Shakes  his  thin  sun-curls,  while  his  eyebeams  leap. 
As  half  in  fear,  along  the  stranger's  dress. 
Then,  halfadvandng,  yields  to  his  caress ; 
Then  peers  beneath  his  locks,  and  seeks  his  eye, 
With  the  clear  look  of  radiant  infancy. 
The  cherub  smile  of  love,  the  azure  of  the  skyt 

The  stranger  now  is  kneeling  by  the  side 
Of  that  young  mother,  watching  for  the  tide 
Of  her  returning  life:  it  comes;  a  g^ow 
Goes  fiiintly,  slowly,  o'er  her  cheek  and  brow : 
A  rising  of  the  gauze  that  lightly  shrouds 
A  snowy  breast,  like  twilight's  melting  clouds. 
In  nature's  pure,  still  eloquence,  betrays 
The  feelings  of  the  heart  that  reels  beneath  his  gase. 


THE  BIRTH  OF  A  POET. 

Oir  a  blue  summer  night, 

When  the  stara  were  asleep, 

Like  gems  of  the  deep. 
In  their  own  drowsy  light; 

While  the  newly-mown  hay 

On  the  green  earth  lay. 
And  all  that  came  near  it  went  scented  away; 
From  a  lone,  woody  place 
There  looli'd  out  a  feoe, 


With  large,  blue  eyes. 
Like  the  wet,  warm  skies. 
Brim  full  of  water  and  light ; 
A  profusion  of  hair 
Flashing  out  on  the  air. 
And  a  forehead  alarmingly  bright: 
*T  was  the  head  of  a  poet !     He  grew 
As  the  sweet,  strange  flowere  of  the  wilderness  grow. 
In  Uie  dropping  of  natural  dew, 
Unheeded — alone — 
Till  his  heart  had  blown — 
As  the  sweet,  strange  flowera  of  the  wilderness  blow ; 
Till  every  thought  wore  a  changeable  strain. 
Like  flower-leaves  wet  with  the  sunset  rain : 
A  proud  and  passionate  boy  was  he. 
Like  all  the  children  of  Poesy ; 
With  a  haughty  look,  and  a  haughty  tread. 
And  something  awful  about  his  head; 

With  wonderful  eyes,  ' 

Full  of  wo  and  surprise, — 
Like  the  eyes  of  them  that  can  see  the  dead. 
Looking  about. 
For  a  moment  or  two,  he  stood. 
On  the  shore  of  the  mighty  wood; 
Then  ventured  out, 
With  a  bounding  step  and  a  joyful  shout, 
The  brave  sky  bending  o'er  him ! 
The  broad  sea  all  before  him! 


AMBITION. 

I  Lovan  to  hear  the  war-horn  cry. 

And  panted  at  the  drum's  deep  roll ; 
And  held  my  breath,  when — ^flaming  high- 
I  saw  our  starry  bannere  fly. 
As  challenging  the  haughty  sky; 

They  went  like  battle  o'er  my  soul: 
For  I  was  so  ambitious  then, 
I  bum'd  to  be  the  slave-— of  men. 

I  stood  and  saw  the  morning  light, 

A  standard  swaying  far  and  free ; 
And  loved  it  like  the  conquering  flight 
Of  angels  floating  wide  and  bright. 
Above  the  stars,  above  the  fight 

Where  nations  warr'd  for  liberty : 
And  thought  I  heard  the  battloK^ 
Of  trumpets  in  the  hollow  sky. 

I  sail'd  upon  the  dark-blue  deep, 
^        And  shouted  to  the  eagle  soaring; 
And  hung  me  from  a  rocking  steep. 
When  all  but  spirits  were  asleep; 
And,  O,  my  very  soul  would  leap 

To  hear  the  gallant  watcre  roaring; 
For  every  sound  and  shape  of  strife 
To  me  was  but  the  breath  of  life. 

But  I  am  strangely  alter'd  now,— 

I  love  no  m<Mre  the  bugle's  voice — 
The  rushing  wave— the  plunging  prow — 
The  mountain,  with  his  clouded  brow — 
The  thunder,  when  his  blue  skies  bow, 
And  all  ^  sons  of  Qon  rejoice, — 
I  love  to  dream  of  teara  and  sighs. 
And  shadowy  hair,  and  half>shut  eyea. 
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Tbb  author  of  the  »  Calprit  Pay"  was  bom  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  on  the  serenth  day  of  Ang^t, 
1795.  His  father  died  while  he  was  very  young, 
and  I  belieYe  left  his  fiimily  in  possession  of  but 
little  property.  Young  Drake,  therefore,  expe- 
rienced some  difficulties  in  acquiring  his  education. 
He  entered  Columbia  College,  however,  at  an  early 
period,  and  passed  through  that  seminary  with  a 
reputation  for  scholarship,  taste,  and  admirable  so- 
cial qualities.  He  soon  after  made  choice  of  the 
medical  profession,  and  became  a  student,  first,  with 
Doctor  RoMAiiTB,  and  subsequently  with  Doctor 
Powell,  both  of  whom  were  at  that  time  popular 
physicians  in  New  York. 

Soon  after  completing  his  professional  studies  he 
was  married  to  Miss  Sarah  Ecrford,  a  daughter 
of  the  well-known  marine  architect,  Hr:vrt  £ck« 
FORD,  through  whom  he  inherited  a  moderate  fox^ 
tune.  His  health,  about  the  same  time,  began  to 
decline,  and  in  the  winter  of  1819  he  visited  New 
Orleans,  to  which  city  his  mother,  who  had  married 
a  second  husband,  haul  previously  removed  with  his 
three  sisters.  He  had  anticipated  some  benefit  from 
the  sea-voyage,  and  the  mild  climate  of  Louisiana, 
but  was  disappointed,  and  in  the  spring  of  1820  he 
returned  to  New  York.  His  disease — consump- 
tion-^was  now  too  deeply  seated  for  hope  of  resto- 
ration to  be  cherished,  and  he  gradually  withdrew 
himself  from  society,  and  sought  quiet  among  his 
books,  and  in  the  companionship  of  his  vnfe  and 
most  intimate  friends.  He  lingered  through  the 
summer,  and  died  near  the  close  of  September,  in 
the  twenty-sixUi  year  of  his  age. 

He  began  to  write  verses  when  very  young,  and 
was  a  contributor  to  several  gazettes  before  he  was 
sixteen  years  old.  He  permitted  none  but  his  most 
intimate  friends  to  know  his  signatures,  and  some- 
times kept  the  secrets  of  his  authorship  entirely  to 
himself.  The  first  four  of  the  once  celebrated 
series  of  humorous  and  satirical  odes,  known  as 
the  **  Croaker  Pieces,**  were  written  by  him,  for 
the  New  York  ♦«  Evening  Post,"  in  which  they 
appeared  between  the  tenth  and  the  twentieth  of 
March,  1819.  After  the  publication  of  the  fourth 
number,  Drakk  made  Hallxck,  ^en  recently 
arrived  in  New  York,  a  partner,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  pieces  were  signed  **  Croaker  and  Co."  The 
last  one  written  by  Drark  was  *«  The  American 
Flag,"  printed  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  May,  and 
the  last  of  the  series,  **  Curtain  Conversations," 
was  contributed  by  Hallxcr,  on  the  twenty-fourth 
of  July.  These  pieces  related  to  persons,  events, 
and  scenes,  with  which  most  of  the  readers  in  New 
York  were  familiar,  and  as  they  were  distinguished 
alike  for  playful  humour,  and  an  easy  and  spirited 
diction,  they  became  very  popular,  and  many  efibrts 
were  made  to  find  out  the  authors.  Both  Drarx 
and  Hallxck  wen  unknown  as  poets,  and,  as  they 


kept  the  secret  firom  their  fHends,  a  oonaiderible 
period  elapsed  before  they  were  discovered. 

The  *«  Croakers"  are  now,  however,  well  nigh 
forgotten,  save  a  few  of  the  least  satirical  numbers, 
which  Hallxck  has  preserved  in  the  collections 
of  his  own  and  of  his  friend*s  writings ;  and  the 
reputation  of  either  author  rests  on  more  elaborate 
and  ingenious  productions.  The  longest  poem  bf 
Drake  is  «  The  Culprit  Fay,"  a  story  exhibiting 
the  most  delicate  fimcy,  and  much  artistic  skill, 
which  was  not  printed  until  several  years  after 
his  death.  It  was  composed  hartOy  among  the 
highlands  of  the  Hudson,  in  the  summer  of  IB  19. 
The  author  was  walking  with  some  friends,  on  a 
warm,  moonht  evening,  when  one  of  the  party 
remarked,  that  «it  woukl  be  difficult  to  write  a 
fairy  poem,  purely  imaginative,  without  the  aid  of 
human  characters."  When  the  friends  were  reas- 
sembled, two  or  three  days  afterwards,  <«  The  Cul- 
prit Fay"  was  read  to  them,  neariy  as  it  is  printed 
in  this  volume. 

Dbakx  placed  a  very  modest  estimate  on  his 
own  productions,  and  it  is  beheved  that  but  a  small 
portion  of  them  have  been  preserved.  When  on 
his  death-bed,  a  friend  inquired  of  him  what  dis- 
position he  would  have  made  with  his  poems? 
"O,  bum  them,"  he  replied,  "they  are  quite  value- 
less." Written  copies  of  a  number  of  them  were, 
however,  in  circulation,  and  some  had  been  in- 
correctly printed  in  the  periodicals ;  and,  fbr  this 
reason.  Commodore  Drkat,  the  husband  of  the 
daughter  and  only  child  of  the  deceaf*ed  poet,  in 
1836  published  the  single  collection  of  them  which 
has  appeared.  It  includes,  beside  "  The  Culprit 
Fay,"  eighteen  shorter  pieces,  some  of  which  are 
very  beautiful. 

Drake  was  unassuming  and  benevolent  in  his 
manners  and  his  feelings,  and  he  had  an  unfailing 
fountain  of  fine  humour,  which  made  him  one  of 
the  mpst  pleasant  of  companions.  Hallxck  closes 
a  tributary  poem  published  soon  after  his  death, 
in  the  **  New  York  Review,"  with  the  following 


When  hearts,  whose  truth  was  proveni 
Like  thine,  are  Inid  in  earth. 

There  sliould  a  wreath  be  woven 
To  tell  the  world  their  worth. 

And  I,  who  wolie  each  morrow 

To  clasp  thy  hand  in  mine, 
Who  shared  thy  Joy  and  8orrow« 

Whose  weal  and  wo  were  thiee^— 

It  should  be  mine  to  braid  it 

Aronnd  thy  ftn|ed  brow ; 
But  I've  in  vain  easay'd  It, 

And  feel  I  cannot  now. 

While  memory  bids  me  weep  thee. 
Nor  thoughts  nor  words  are  fkee, 

The  grief  is  fiz*d  too  deeply 
That  moaras  a  man  like  tkea. 
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THE  CULPRIT  FAY. 


**M7  Tliiial  orbt  art  parged  Uam  film,  and,  lo! 

iMtead  of  AMter't  turnip-bearing  valei 
I  Me  old  fklry  land*t  miraculous  tbow ! 

Her  treea  of  Uneel  MM*d  by  freaklili  falea, 
Her  Oaplw  that,  doak'd  in  leaf-gold,  akim  the  breeae, 
rwMlH " 

Tiii]iAHT*8  Averxa  Faib. 


'Tie  the  middle  watch  of  a  ■ummer's  night^ 

The  earth  ia  daik,  hot  the  heavena  are  bright; 

Naught  ia  aeen  in  the  yault  on  high 

But  the  moon,  and  the  atan,  and  the  cloudlew  akj. 

And  the  flood  which  rolls  ita  milky  hue, 

A  riTer  of  light  on  the  welkin  blue. 

The  moon  looka  down  on  old  Croneat, 

She  mellowa  the  ahadea  on  hia  shaggj  bceaat, 

And  aeema  hia  huge  gray  Ibnn  to  throw 

In  a  ailver  cone  on  the  wa^e  below; 

Hia  aidea  are  broken  by  apota  of  ahade, 

By  the  wahmt  bough  and  the  cedar  made. 

And  through  their  duatering  bnmchea  dark 

Glimmera  and  diea  the  fire41y*a  apark^ 

Like  atany  twinklea  that  momently  break 

Through  the  rifta  of  the  gathering  tempeat'a  rack. 


The  atara  are  on  the  moring  atieam. 

And  fling,  as  ita  ripplea  gently  flow, 
A  bumiahM  length  of  wavy  beam 

In  an  eel-Uke,  epiral  line  below; 
The  winda  are  whiat,  and  the  owl  ia  etill. 

The  bat  in  the  ahelTy  rock  ia  hid. 
And  naught  ia  heard  on  the  lonely  hill 
But  the  cricket'a  chirp,  and  the  anawer  ahrill 

Of  the  gauxe-winged  katy-did; 
And  the  plaint  of  the  wailing  whip-poor-will, 

Who  moana  unaeen,  and  ceaaeleaa  ainga. 
Ever  a  note  of  wail  and  wo, 

Till  morning  apreada  her  roay  wings. 
And  earth  and  al^  in  her  glanoea  glow. 


'Tia  the  hour  of  (airy  ban  and  apell: 
The  wood-tick  baa  kept  the  minutea  well; 
He  baa  counted  them  all  with  click  and  atroke 
Deep  in  the  heart  of  the  mountain-oak. 
And  he  haa  awaken'd  the  aentry  elve 

Who  deeps  with  him  in  the  haunted  tree. 
To  bid  him  ring  the  hour  of  twelve. 

And  call  the  faya  to  their  revehry ; 
Twelve  amall  atrokea  on  hia  ttnkHng  bell— < 
(T  waa  made  of  the  white  snail'a  peariy  ahell : — ) 
** Midnight  comea,  and  all  ia  well! 
Hither,  hither,  wing  your  way ! 
'Tia  the  dawn  of  the  fairy-day.** 


Toey  come  from  beda  of  lichen  green, 
They  creep  from  the  mullen's  velvet  acreen ; 

Some  on  the  backa  of  beetlea  fly 
From  the  ailver  topa  of  moon-toudied  trees, 

Where  they  swung  in  their  cobweb  hammo^ 
And  rock'd  about  in  the  evening  breeie;      [high. 


Some  from  the  Iram-biK^B  downy 
They  had  driven  lum  out  by  elfin  power. 

And,  pillow*d  on  phimea  of  hia  rainbow 
Had  alumber'd  th^re  till  the  charmed  hour; 

Some  had  lain  in  the  acoop  of  the  rook. 
With  glittering  taing-atara  inlaid ; 

And  acme  had  open'd  the  four-o'dock. 
And  atole  within  ita  purple  ahade. 

And  now  they  throng  the  moonlight  glade, 
Above— bdow— on  every  aide, 

Their  little  minim  forma  array'd 
In  the  tricksy  pomp  of  fiuiy  pride! 


They  come  not  now  to  print  the  lea. 
In  ink  and  dance  around  the  tree. 
Or  at  the  muahroom  board  to  aup,     . 
And  drink  the  dew  from  the  buttercup;— 
A  acene  of  aorrow  waita  them  now. 
For  an  Ouphe  haa  broken  hia  vestal  vow ; 
He  haa  loved  an  earthly  maid, 
And  left  for  her  hia  w(>odland  diade; 
He  haa  lain  upon  her  lip  of  dew, 
And  aunn'd  him  in  her  eye  of  blue, 
Fann'd  her  cheek  with  hia  wing  of  air, 
Play'd  in  the  ringleta  of  her  hair. 
And,  neatling  on  her  anowy  breast. 
Forgot  the  fily-king*s  behest 
For  thia  the  ahadowy  tribea  of  air 

To  the  elfin  court  muat  haate  away:— 
And  now  they  atand  expectant  there. 

To  hear  the  doom  of  the  culprit  Fay. 


The  throne  was  reared  upon  the  grass, 
Of  spice-wood  and  of  sassafras ; 
On  pillars  of  mottled  tortoise-dieU 

Hung  the  burnished  canopy — 
And  o'er  it  gorgeous  curtains  fell 

Of  the  tulip's  crimson  drapery. 
The  monarch  sat  on  his  judgment  seat. 

On  his  brow  the  crown  imperial  slume, 
The  prisoner  Fay  was  at  his  feet, 

And  his  peers  were  ranged  around  the  timme. 
He  waved  his  sceptre  in  the  air, 

He  look'd  around  and  calmly  spoke ; 
His  brow  was  grave  and  his  eye  severe. 

But  his  voioe  in  a  soften'd  accent  broke : 

yii. 

«Fairy!  Fairy!  list  and  mark: 

Thou  hast  broke  thine  elfin  chain; 
Thy  flame^ood  lamp  is  quench'd  and  dark, 

And  thy  wings  are  dyed  with  a  deadly 
Thou  hast  sullied  thine  dfin  purity 

In  the  glance  of  a  mortal  maiden's  eye. 
Thou  hast  scom'd  our  dread  decree^ 

And  thou  shouMat  pay  the  forfeit  high. 
But  well  I  know  her  ainlesB  mind 

la  pure  as  the  angel  forma  above, 
Gentle  and  meek,  and  chaate  and  kind. 

Such  aa  a  spirit  well  might  love; 
Fairy !  had  she  spot  or  taint, 
Bitter  had  been  thy  puniahmeot 
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Tied  to  tha  homet^s  ihardy  wingi; 

ToM'd  on  the  prickf  of  nettles*  ftingi; 

Or  seren  long  agee  doom'd  to  dwell 

With  the  lazy  worm  in  the  walnat«hell; 

Or  every  night  to  writhe  and  bleed 

Beneath  Uie  tread  of  the  centipede; 

Or  bound  in  a  cobweb  dungeon  dim, 

Your  jailer  a  spider  huge  and  grim. 

Amid  the  carrion  bodies  to  lie,  . 

Of  the  worm,  and  the  bug,  and  the  murder*d  fly: 

These  it  had  been  your  lot  to  bear. 

Had  a  stain  been  found  on  the  earthly  fair. 

Now  list,  and  mark  our  mild  <' 

Fairy,  this  your  doom  must  be: 


«Thou  shalt  seek  the  beach  of  sand 

Where  the  water  bounds  the  elfin  land ; 

Thou  Aali  watch  the  oozy  brine 

Till  the  sturgeon  leaps  in  the  bright  moonshine, 

Then  dart  the  glistening  arch  below, 

And  catch  a  drop  from  his  silver  bow. 

The  water-sprites  will  wield  their  arms 

And  dash  around,  with  roar  and  rave,     . 
And  vain  are  the  woodland  spirits'  charms, 

They  are  the  imps  that  rule  the  wave. 
Tet  trust  thee  in  thy  single  might : 
If  tiiy  heart  be  pure  and  thy  spirit  right. 
Thou  shalt  win  the  wariock  fight 


«If  the  spray-bead  gem  be  won. 
The  stain  of  thy  wing  is  wash'd  away: 

But  another  errand  must  be  done 
Ere  thy  crime  be  lost  for  aye; 

Thy  flame-wood  Ump  is  quench'd  and  dark, 

Thou  must  reillume  its  spaik. 

Mount  thy  steed  and  spur  him  high 

To  the  heaven's  blue  canopy; 

And  when  thou  seest  a  shooting  star, 

Follow  it  ftst,  and  follow  it  for--  ' 

The  last  faint  spaik  of  its  burning  train 

Shall  light  the  elfin  lamp  again. 

Thou  hast  heard  our  sentence,  Fay ; 

Hence!  to  the  water-side,  away!" 


The  goblin  nuuk'd  his  monarch  well ; 

He  spake  not,  but  he  bow'd  him  low, 
llien  pluck'd  a  crimson  colen-bell. 

And  tum'd  him  round  in  act  to  go. 
The  way  is  long,  he  cannot  fly. 

His  soiled  wing  has  lost  its  power. 
And  he  winds  adown  ^e  mountain  high, 

For  many  a  sore  and  weary  hour. 
Through  dMTf  heds  of  tangled  fern, 
Through  groves  0f  nightshade  dark  and  dem. 
Over  th0  grass  and  through  the  brake, 
Where  toils  the  ant  and  sleeps  the  snake; 

Now  o'er  the  violet's  azure  flush 
He  skips  along  in  lightsome  mood ; 

And  now  he  thrids  the  bramble-bush. 
Till  its  points  are  dyed  in  fairy  blood. 
He  has  leap'd  the  bog,  he  has  pierced  the  brier, 
He  has  swum  the  brook,  and  waded  the  mire. 


Till  his  spirits  sank,  and  his  limbs  grew  weak. 
And  the  red  wax'd  fiednter  in  his  cheek. 
He  had  fallen  to  the  g^und  outright. 

For  rugged  and  dim  was  his  onward  track. 
But  there  came  a  spotted  toad  in  sight, 

And  he  laugh'd  as  he  jump'd  upon  her  back ; 
He  bridled  her  mouth  with  a  silkweed  twist. 

He  lash'd  her  sides  with  an  osiar  thong ; 
And  now,  through  evening's  dewy  mist. 

With  leap  and  spring  Uiey  bound  along. 
Till  the  mountain's  magic  verge  is  past. 
And  the  beach  of  sand  is  reach'd  at  la^ 


Soft  and  pale  is  the  moony  beam. 
Moveless  still  the  glassy  stream ; 
The  wave  is  clear,  the  beach  is  bright 

With  snowy  shells  and  sparkling  stones ; 
The  shore-«nrge  comes  in  ripples  light. 

In  murmurings  fidnt  and  distant  nxMma; 
And  ever  a£ur  in  the  silence  deep 
Is  heard  ^  splash  of  the  sturgeon's  leap^ 
And  the  bend  of  his  graceful  bow  is  seen— 
A  glittering  aich  of  silver  sheen. 
Spanning  the  wave  of  bomish'd  blue. 
And  dripping  with  gems  of  the  riverndew. 

XIT. 

The  elfin  cast  a  glance  around. 

As  he  lighted  down  from  his  courser  toad« 
Then  round  his  breast  his  wings  he  wound, 

And  close  to  the  river's  brink  he  strode ; 
He  spntng  on  a  rock,  he  breathed  a  prayer. 

Above  his  head  his  arms  he  threw. 
Then  toss'd  a  tiny  curve  in  air, 

And  headlong  plunged  in  the  waters  blue. 

XIII. 

Up  sprung  the  spirits  of  the  waves, 

From  t^e  sea-«ilk  beds  in  Uieir  coral  cayes. 

With  snail-plate  armour  snatch'd  in  haste. 

They  speed  their  way  through  the  liquid  waste ; 

Some  are  rapidly  borne  along 

On  die  mailed  shrimp  or  the  prickly  prong. 

Some  on  the  blood-red  leedies  glide, 

Some  on  the  stony  star-fish  ride. 

Some  on  the  back  of  the  lancing  squab, 

Some  on  the  sideling  soldier-crab ; 

And  some  on  the  jellied  quari,  that  flings 

At  once  a  thousand  streamy  stings ; 

They  cut  die  wave  with  the  living  oar, 

And  hurry  on  to  the  moonlight  shore. 

To  guard  their  realms  and  chase  away 

The  footsteps  of  the  invading  Fay. 

XIT. 

Peariesriy  he  skims  along, 
His  hope  is  high,  and  his  limbs  are  strong. 
He  spreads  his  arms  like  die  swallow's  wing^ 
And  throws  his  feet  with  a  frog-like  fling; 
His  locks  of  gold  on  the  waters  shine. 

At  his  breast  the  tiny  foam-bees  rise. 
His  back  gleams  bright  above  the  brine, 

And  the  wak^-line  foam  behind  him  lies. 
But  the  water-sprites  are  gathering  near 

To  check  his  coutm  along  the  tide ; 
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Their  warrion  come  in  swift  career 

And  hem  him  round  on  every  aide ; 
On  his  thigh  the  leech  has  fix'd  his  hold. 
The  qnarl's  long  arms  are  round  him  rolTd, 
The  prickly  prong  has  pierced  his  skin. 
And  the  squab  has  thrown  his  jayelin. 
The  gritty  star  has  rubb'd  him  raw, 
And  the  crab  has  struck  with  his  giant  claw ; 
He  howls  with  rage,  and  he  shrieks  with  pain, 
He  strikes  around,  but  his  blows  are  vain ; 
Hopeless  is  the  unequal  fight, 
Faiiy  f  naught  is  left  but  flight 


'  He  tum'd  him  round,  and  fled  amain 
With  hurry  and  dash  to  the  beach  again. 
He  twisted  over  from  side  to  side, 
And  laid  his  cheek  to  the  cleaving  tide ; 
The  strokes  of  his  plunging  arms  are  fleet. 
And  with  all  his  might  he  flings  his  feet. 
But  the  water-sprites  are  round  him  still. 
To  cross  his  path  and  work  him  ilL 
They  bade  the  wave  before  him  rise ; 
They  flung  the  sea-fire  in  his  eyes. 
And  they  stunn'd  his  eare  with  the  scallop  stroke, 
With  the  porpoise  heave  and  the  drum-fish  croak. 
O !  but  a  weary  wight  was  he 
When  he  reached  the  foot  of  the  dogwood  tree. 
— GashM  and  wounded,  and  stiff  and  sore. 
He  laid  him  down  on  the  sandy  shore ; 
He  bless'd  the  force  of  the  charmed  line, 
And  he  bann'd  the  water  goblin's  spite, 
For  he  saw  around  in  the  sweet  moonshine 
Their  little  wee  faces  above  the  brine, 

Giggling  and  laughing  with  all  their  might 
At  the  piteous  hi^  of  the  Fairy  wight. 

XTI. 

Soon  he  gather'd  the  balsam  dew 

From  the  sorrel-leaf  and  the  henbane  bud ; 
Over  each  wound  the  balm  he  drew, 

And  with  cobweb  lint  he  stanch'd  the  blood. 
The  mild  west  wind  was  soft  and  low. 
It  cooFd  the  heat  of  lus  burning  brow. 
And  he  kh.  new  life  in  his  sinews  shoot. 
As  he  ^ank  the  juice  of  the  calamus  root; 
And  now  he  treads  the  fatal  shore. 
As  fredi  and  vigorous  as  before. 


Wrapp'd  in  musing  stands  the  sprite : 
rrii  the  middle  wane  of  night ; 

His  task  is  hard,  his  way  is  far. 
Bat  he  must  do  his  errand  right 

Era  dawning  mounti  her  beamy  car. 
And  rolls  her  diariot  wheels  of  light ; 
And  vain  are  the  spells  of  fairy-land; 
He  most  work  with  a  human  hand. 


He  cast  a  sadden'd  look  around. 
But  he  felt  new  joy  his  bosom  swell, 

When,  glittering  on  the  shadow'd  ground, 
He  saw  a  purple  muscle-shell ; 


Thither  he  ran,  and  he  bent  him  low, 
He  heaved  at  the  stem  and  he  heaved  at  the  bow. 
And  he  pushed  her  over  the  yielding  sand. 
Till  he  came  to  the  verge  of  the  haunted  land. 
She  was  as  lovely  a  pleasure-boat 

As  ever  fiedry  had  paddled  in. 
For  she  glow'd  with  purple  paint  without. 

And  shone  with  silvery  pearl  within ; 
A  sculler's  notch  in  the  stem  he  made,  . 
An  oar  he  shaped  of  the  bootle  blade ; 
Then  sprung  to  his  seat  with  a  lightsome  leap, 
And  launched  a£ur  on  the  calm,  blue  deep. 

XIX. 

The  imps  of  the  river  yell  and  rave ; 
They  had  no  power  above  the  wave. 
But  they  heaved  the  billow  before  the  prow. 

And  they  dash'd  the  surge  against  her  side. 
And  they  stmck  her  keel  with  jerk  and  blow, 

Till  the  gunwale  bent  to  the  rocking  tide. 
She  wimpled  about  to  the  pale  moonbeam. 
Like  a  feather  that  floats  on  a  wind-toss'd  stream ; 
And  momently  athwart  her  track 
The  quarl  uprear'd  his  island  back. 
And  the  fluttering  scallop  behind  would  float. 
And  patter  the  water  about  the  boat; 
But  he  bail'd  her  out  with  his  colen-bell. 

And  he  kept  her  trimm'd  with  a  waiy  tread. 
While  on  every  side  like  lightning  fell 

The  heavy  strokes  of  his  bootle-blade. 


Onward  still  he  held  his  way, 

TiU  he  came  where  the  column  of  moonshine  lay, 

And  saw  beneath  the  surface  dim 

The  brown-back'd  sturgeon  slowly  swim : 

Around  him  were  the  goblin  train — 

But  he  scuU'd  with  all  his  might  and  main, 

And  foUow'd  wherever  the  sturgeon  led. 

Till  he  saw  him  upward  point  his  head ; 

Then  he  dropp'd  his  paddle-blade. 

And  held  his  colen-goblet  up 

To  catch  the  drop  in  its  crimson  cup. 


With  sweeping  tail  and  quivering  fin. 

Through  the  wave  the  sturgeon  flew. 
And,  like  the  heaven-shot  javelin,        ^ 

He  sprung  above  the  waters  blue. 
Instant  as  the  star-fall  light. 

He  plunged  him  in  the  deep  again. 
But  1^  an  arch  of  silver  bright. 

The  rainbow  of  the  moony  main. 
It  was  a  strange  and  lovely  sight 

To  see  the  puny  goblin  there ; 
He  seem'd  an  angel  form  of  light. 

With  azure  wing  and  sunny  hair, 

Throned  on  a  cloud  of  purple  fair, 
Circled  with  blue  and  edged  with  white, 
And  sitting  at  the  fall  of  even 
Beneath  the  bow  of  summer  heaven. 

XXII. 

A  moment,  and  its  lustre  fell ; 
But  ere  it  met  the  billow  blue. 
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He  caagfat  within  his  crimson  bell 
A  droplet  of  its  sparkling  dew-^- 
Joy  to  thee,  Fay !  thy  task  is  done, 
Thy  wings  are  pore,  for  the  gem  is 
Cheerly  ply  thy  dripping  oar, 
And  haste  away  to  the  elfin  shore. 


He  turns,  and,  lo !  on  either  side 

The  ripples  on  his  path  diride ; 

And  the  track  o'er  which  lus  boat  must  paa 

Is  smooth  as  a  sheet  of  polish*d  glass. 

Around,  their  limbs  the  sea-nymphs  lave. 

With  snowy  arms  half-swelling  out, 
While  on  the  gloss'd  and  gleamy  wave 

Their  sea-green  ringlets  loosely  float; 
They  swim  around  wiUi  smile  and  song; 

lliey  press  the  bark  with  pearly  hai^ 
And  gently  urge  her  course  along, 

Toward  the  beach  of  speckled  sand ; 

And,  as  he  lightly  leap'd  to  land. 
They  bade  adieu  with  nod  and  bow. 

Then  gayly  kias*d  each  little  hand. 
And  dropp'd  in  the  crystal  deep  below. 

ZZIT. 

A  moment  stayM  the  fairy  diere ; 

He  kias'd  the  beach  and  breathed  a  pnyer ; 

Then  spread  his  wings  of  gilded  bine, 

And  on  to  the  elfin  court  he  flew; 

As  ever  ye  saw  a  bubble  rise. 

And  shine  with  a  thousand  changing  dyes, 

Till,  lessening  fiu*,  through  ether  driven, 

It  mingles  with  the  hues  of  beavenT 

As,  at  the  glimpse  of  morning  pale. 

The  lance-fly  spreads  his  silken  sail. 

And  gleams  with  blendings  soft  and  bright. 

Till  lost  in  ^  diades  of  filing  night; 

So  rose  from  earth  the  lovely  Fay^— 

So  vanished,  far  in  heaven  away ! 

Up,  Fairy !  quit  thy  chick-weed  bower, 
The  cricket  has  can*d  the  second  hour, 
Twice  again,  and  the  lark  will  rise 
To  kiss  the  streaking  of  the  skiee-^ 
Up !  thy  charmed  armour  don, 
Thou*lt  need  it  ere  the  night  be  gone. 

nr. 

He  put  his  acorn  helmet  on ; 

It  was  plumed  of  the  silk  of  the  thistledown: 

The  cofBlet  plate  that  guarded  hb  breast 

Was  once  the  wild  bee*s  golden  vest ; 

His  cloak,  of  a  thousand  mingled  dyes. 

Was  formed  of  the  wings  of  butterflies; 

His  shield  was  the  shell  of  a  lady-bug  queen, 

Studs  of  goid  on  a  ground  of  green ; 

And  the  quivering  lance  whidi  he  brandi^'d  bright, 

Was  the  sting  of  a  wasp  he  had  slain  in  fSght 

Swift  he  bestrode  his  fire-fly  steed ; 

He  bared  his  blade  of  the  bent  grass  blue; 
He  drove  his  spurs  of  the  cockle-seed. 

And  away  like  a  glance  of  thought  he  flew, 
To  skim  the  heavens,  and  follow  far 
The  fiery  trail  of  the  rocket^tsr. 


The  moth-fly,  as  he  shot  in  air. 

Crept  under  the  leaf,  and  hid  her  theie; 

The  katy-did  forgot  its  lay. 

The  prowling  gnat  fled  fiist  away. 

The  fell  mosqueto  check'd  his  drone 

And  folded  his  wings  ttH  the  Fay  was  gone. 

And  the  wily  beetle  dropp'd  his  head. 

And  fell  on  the  ground  as  if  he  were  dead; 

They  crouch'd  them  close  in  the  darksome  diade, 

They  quaked  all  o*er  with  awe  and  fear, 
For  they  had  felt  the  blue-bent  blade, 

And  writhed  at  the  prick  of  the  dfin  spear; 
Many  a  time,  on  a  summer's  night. 
When  the  sky  was  clear  and   the  moon  was 

bright,^ 
They  had  been  roused  from  the  haunted  ground 
By  Uie  yelp  and  bay  of  the  fairy  hound; 

They  had  heard  the  tiny  bugle-horn. 
They  had  heard  the  twang  of  the  maize-silk  string. 

When  the  vine-twig  bows  were  tighdy  drawn, 

And  the  needle-shaft  through  air  was  borne, 
Feather'd  with  down  of  the  hum-bird's  wing. 
And  now  they  deem'd  the  courier  ouphe. 

Some  hunter-sprite  of  the  elfin  ground ; 
And  they  watch'd  till  they  saw  him  mount  the 
roof 

That  canopies  the  worid  around; 
Then  glad  they  left  their  covert  lair. 
And  fireak'd  about  in  the  midnight  air. 


Up  to  the  vaulted  firmament 

His  path  the  fire-fiy  courier  bent. 

And  at  every  gallop  on  the  wind. 

He  flung  a  glittering  spark  behind; 

He  flies  like  a  feather  in  the  blast 

Till  the  first  light  cloud  in  heaven  is  past 

But  the  shapes  of  air  have  begun  tiieir  work, 
And  a  drizzly  mist  is  round  him  cast. 

He  cannot  see  through  the  mantle  murk. 
He  shivers  with  cold,  but  he  urges  fast; 

Through  storm  and  darkness,  sleet  and  riiade, 
He  lashes  his  steed  and  spurs  amain. 
For  shadowy  hands  have  twitch'd  the  rein. 

And  flame-shot  tongues  around  him  play'd, 
And  near  him  many  a  fiendish  eye 
Glared  with  a  fell  malignity, 
And  yells  of  rage,  and  shrieks  of  fear, 
Came  screaming  on  his  startled  ear. 


His  wings  are  wet  around  his  breast. 
The  plume  hangs  dripping  firom  his  crest. 
His  eyes  are  blurr'd  with  the  lightning's  glare, 
And  hb  ears  are  stunn'd  with  the  thunder^s  blaie^ 
But  he  gave  a  shout,  and  hb  blade  he  drew, 

He  thrust  before  and  he  struck  behind, 
Till  he  pierced  Uieir  cloudy  bodies  through. 

And  gash'd  their  shadowy  limbs  of  wind ; 
Howling  the  misty  qpectres  flew. 

They  rend  the  air  with  fnghtfhl  cries, 
For  he  has  gain'd  the  welkin  blue. 

And  the  land  of  cknids  beneath  him  lies. 
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Up  to  die  cope  careering  swift. 

In  breethieee  motion  fait. 
Fleet  88  the  swallow  cuts  the  drift. 

Or  the  sea-roc  rides  the  blast, 
The  sapphire  sheet  of  ere  is  shot. 

The  sphered  moon  is  past. 
The  earth  bat  seems  a  tiny.blot 

On  a  sheet  of  azure  cast 
O!  it  was  sweet,  in  the  clear  moonlic^ 

To  tread  the  starry  plain  of  eren, 
To  meet  the  thousand  eyes  of  night, 

And  feel  the  cooling  breath  of  heaven! 
But  the  Elfin  made  no  stop  or  stay 
Till  he  came  to  the  bank  c^  the  nulky-way, 
Then  he  check'd  his  courser^s  foot, 
And  watch'd  for  the  glimpse  of  the  planet-ihoot 

XXX. 

Sodden  along  the  snowy  tide  » 

That  swelTd  to  meet  their  footsteps'  foil. 
The  sylphs  of  heoren  vrete  seen  to  glides 

Attired  in  sunset's  crimson  pall ; 
Around  the  Fay  they  weave  the  dance^ 

They  skip  before  him  on  the  plain, 
And  one  has  taken  his  wasp-sting  lance, 

And  one  upholds  his  bridle-rein ; 
With  warblingB  wild  they  lead  him  on 

To  where,  tiirough  clouds  of  amber  seen. 
Studded  with  stars,  resplendent  shone 

The  palace  of  the  sylphid  queen. 
Its  spiral  columns,  gleaming  bright. 
Were  streamers  of  the  northern  lig^t; 
Iti  curtain's  light  and  lovely  flush 
Was  of  the  moming^s  rosy  blush, 
And  the  ceiling  foir  diat  rose  aboon 
Hm  white  and  feathery  fleece  of  noon. 

XXXI. 

But,  O !  how  fair  the  shape  that  lay 

Beneath  a  rainbow  bending  bright; 
She  seem'd  to  Uie  entranced  Fay 

The  loveliest  of  the  forms  of  light; 
Her  mantle  was  the  purple  roll'd 

At  twilight  in  the  west  afor; 
Two*  tied  with  threads  of  dawning  gold. 

And  button'd  with  a  sparkling  star. 
Her  foce  was  like  the  lily  roon 

That  veils  Uie  vestal  planet's  hue;  * 

Her  eyes,  two  beamlets  from  the  moon, 

Set  floating  in  the  welkin  blue. 
Her  hair  is  like  the  sunny  beam. 
And  the  diamond  gems  which  round  it  ^eam 
Are  the  pure  drops  of  dewy  even 
That  ne'er  have  left  their  native  heaven. 

xxxn. 

She  raised  her  eyes  to  the  wondering  sprite. 

And  they  leap'd  with  smiles,  for  well  I  ween 
Never  before  in  the  bowers  of  light 

Had  the  form  of  an  earthly  Fay  been  seen. 
Long  she  look'd  in  his  tiny  foce; 

Long  with  his  butterfly  cloak  she  play'd; 
She  smooth'd  his  wings  of  azure  lace, 

And  handled  the  tassel  of  his  Made ; 
10 


And  as  he  told  in:  fl 

Thestoiy  of  hit  fove  and  wv^ 

She  foh  new  pains  in  her  bosom  rise^ 

And  the  tear-drop  started  in  her  eyes. 

And  "O,  sweet  spirit  of  earth,"  she  cried, 

**  Return  no  more  to  your  woodboid  h^ght; 
But  ever  here  with  me  abide 

In  the  land  of  everlasting  fight? 
Within  tile  fleecy  drift  well  lie, 

Well  hang  upon  the  rainbow's  rim; 
And  all  the  jewels  of  the  sky 

Around  thy  brow  diall  brighdy  beam? 
And  thou  shalt  bathe  thee  in  the  stream 

That  rolls  its  whitening  foam  aboon. 
And  ride  upon  the  lightning's  gleam. 

And  dance  upon  the  orbed  moon! 
We'U  sh  within  the  Pleiad  ring, 

Well  rest  on  Orion's  steny  belt. 
And  I  will  bid  my  sylphs  to  sing 

The  song  that  makes  the  dew-mist  mali; 
Their  harps  are  of  the  mmber  shade. 

That  hides  the  blush  of  waking  di^^ 
And  eveiy  gleamy  string  b  made 

Of  sitvery  moonshine's  lengthen'd  ityi 
And  thou  ^lalt  pillow  on  my  breast. 

While  heavenly  brealfa^igs  float  arouad, 
And,  with  the  syll^  of  ether  blest. 

Forget  Kbs  joys  of  foiiy  ground.'* 

ZXZXIX. 

She  was  Kyvely  and  foir  to  aee 

And  the  elfin's  heart  beat  itftiSy  ; 

But  lovelier  for,  and  still  mofe  fotr. 

The  earthly  form  imprinted  there; 

Naught  he  saw  ra  this  heawens  thof 

Was  hatf  so  dear  as  his  mortal  k»ve, 

For  he  thought  upon  her  hwks  ao  mesk, 

And  he  thoi^jfat  c^  the  light  fl^Mh  on  her  ehaek; 

Never  again  might  he  bask  and  lie 

On  that  sweet  cheek  and  moortighl  eye^ 

But  in  his  cheams  her  form  to  see^ 

To  dasp  her  in  his  leveij. 

To  think  upon  his  virgin  bride. 

Was  worth  aB  heaven,  and  eartii  besidsk 

XXXIY.  , 

^Lady,"  he  cried,  « I  have  sworn  to-nigh^ 

On  the  word  of  a  foiry-knight, 

To  do  my  sentence-task  aright; 

My  honour  scarce  is  fifee  firom  stain, 

I  may  not  soil  its  snows  again ; 

Betide  me  weal,  betide  me  wo^ 

Its  mandate  must  be  answer'd  neiw.** 

Her  bosom  heaved  with  many  a  sigh, 

The  tear  was  in  her  drooping  eye; 

But  she  led  him  to  the  palace  gate. 

And  call'd  the  sylphs  who  hover'd  there, 
And  bade  them  fly  and  bring  him  straight   . 

Of  dottds  condensed  a  sable  car. 
With  charm  and  spell  she  Mess'd  it  there, 
From  all  the  fiends  of  upper  air; 
Then  round  him  cast  the  shadowy  shroud, 
And  tied  his  steed  behind  the  cloud ; 
And  press'd  his  hand  as  liie  bade  him  fly 
Far  to  the  verge  of  the  northern  sky, 
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Borne  a&r  on  (he  whigt  of  the  blast, 
Northward  away,  he  speeds  him  &st. 
And  his  courser  follows  the  cloudy  wain 
Till  the  hoof-strokes  fall  like  pattering  rain. 
The  clouds  roll  backward  as  he  flies, 
Each  flickering  star  behind  him  lies. 
And  he  has  reach'd  the  northern  plain, 
And  back'd  his  fire-fly  steed  again, 
Ready  to  follow  in  its  flight 
The  streaming  of  the  rocket-li^t 

XXXTI. 

The  star  is  yet  in  the  Tanlt  of  heaven. 

But  it  rocks  in  the  summer  gale; 
And  now  'tis  fitful  and  uneren, 

And  now  'tis  deadly  pale; 
And  now  'tis  wrapp'd  in  sulphurnnnoke. 

And  quench'd  is  its  rayless  beaoi. 
And  now  with  a  rattling  thunder-stroke 

It  bursts  in  flash  and  flame. 
As  swift  as  the  glance  of  the  arrowy  lance 

That  the  storm-^irit  flings  from  high. 
The  star-shot  flew  o'er  the  welkin  blue. 

As  it  fell  from  the  sheeted  sky. 
As  swifi  as  the  wind  in  its  trail  behind 

The  Elfin  gallops  along, 
The  fiends  of  the  clouds  are  bellowing  loud. 

But  the  sylphid  charm  is  strong ; 
He  gallops  unhurt  in  the  shower  of  fire. 

While  the  cloud-fiends  fly  from  the  blaxe; 
He  watches  each  flake  till  its  sparks  expire. 

And  rides  in  the  light  of  its  rays. 
But  he  drove  his  steed  to  the  lightning's  speed. 

And  caught  a  glimmering  spark; 
Then  wheel'd  around  to  the  fairy  ground. 

And  sped  through  the  midnight  dark. 


Ouphe  and  Goblin !  Imp  and  Sprite  I 

Elf  of  eve!  and  starry  Fay! 
Te  that  love  the  moon's  soft  light. 

Hither^— >hither  wend  your  way ; 
Twine  ye  in  a  jocund  ring, 

Sing  and  trip  it  merrily, 
Hand  to  hand,  and  wing  to  wing. 

Round  the  wild  witch-haael  tree. 

Hail  the  wanderer  again 

With  dance  and  song,  and  lute  and  lyre. 
Pure  his  wing  and*strong  his  chain, 

And  doubly  bright  his  fairy  fire. 
Twine  ye  in  an  airy  round, 

Brush  the  dew  and  print  the  lea; 
Skip  and  gambol,  hop  and  bound. 

Round  the  wild  witch-haiel  tree. 

The  beetle  guards  our  holy  ground, 
He  flies  about  the  haunted  place, 

And  if  mortal  there  be  found. 
He  hums  in  his  ears  and  flaps  his  fiioe; 


The  leaf^iarp  sounds  our  roundelay. 
The  owlet's  eyes  our  lanterns  be; 

Thus  We  sing,  and  dance,  and  play, 
Round  the  wild  witch-hazel  tree. 

But,  hark!  from  tower  on  tree^op  high. 

The  sentry-elf  his  call  has  made : 
A  streak  is  in  the  eastern  sky. 

Shapes  of  moonlight!  flit  and  fade! 
The  hill-tops  gleam  in  morning's  spring, 
The  sky-Uirk  shakes  his  dappled  wing, 
The  day-glimpse  glimmers  on  the  lawn. 
The  cock  has  crow'd,  and  the  Fi^s  are  gone. 


BRONX. 

I  sat  me  down  upon  a  green  bank<«ide. 
Skirting  the  smooth  edge  of  a  gentle  river, 

Whose  waters  seem'd  unwillingly  to  glide. 
Like  parting  friends, who  linger  while  they  i 

Enforced  to  go,  yet  seeming  still  unready. 

Backward  they  wind  their  way  in  many  a  wistful 
eddy. 

Gray  o'er  my  head  the  yellow-vested  willow 
Rufiied  its  hoary  top  in  the  fresh  breezes. 

Glancing  in  light,  like  spvay  on  a  green  billow. 
Or  the  fine  frostwork  which  young  winter  freezes ; 

When  first  his  power  in  in&nt  pastime  trying. 

Congeals  sad  autumn's  tears  on  the  dead  branches 
lying. 

From  rocks  around  hung  the  loose  ivy  dangling. 
And  in  the  clefts  sumach  of  liveliest  green, 

Bright  ising-stars  the  little  beech  was  spangling, 
'The  gold-cup  sorrel  from  his  gauzy  screen 

Shone  like  a  fidry  crown,  enchased  and  beaded. 

Left  on  some  mom,  when  light  flash'd  in  their  eyes 
unheeded. 

The  humbird  shook  his  sun-touch'd  wings  around. 
The  bluefinch  caroll'd  in  the  still  retreat ; 

The  antic  squirrel  caper'd  on  the  ground 
Where  lidiens  made  a  carpet  for  his  feet; 

Through  the  transparent  waves,  the  ruddy  minkle 

Shot  up  in  glimmering  sparks  his  red  fin's  tiny 
tvrinkle. 

There  were  dark  cedars,  with  loose,  mossy  tresses, 
White-powdor'd   dog   trees,   and   stiff*  hollies 
flaunting 
Gaudy  as  rustics  in  their  May-day  dresses. 

Blue  pelloret  from  purple  leaves  upslanting 
A  modest  gaze,  like  eyes  of  a  young  maiden 
Shining  beneath  dropp'd  lids  the  evening  of  het 
wedding. 

The  breeze  fresh  springing  from  the  lips  of  mom. 
Kissing  the  leaves,  and  sighing  so  to  lose  'em, 

like  winding  of  the  merry  locust's  horn. 

The  glad  spring  gushing  from  the  rock's  bare 


Sweet  sights,  sweet  sounds,  all  sights,  all  sounds 

excelling, 
0!  'twas  a  ravishing  spot,  form'd  for  a  poet's 

dwelling. 
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And  did  I  Imte  thj  loveluMH,  to  ■tand 

Again  in  the  doll  world  of  eurthly  bUndn«Ml 
Pain'd  with  th«  preisare  of  unfriendly  handi, 

Sick  of  Bmooth  looks,  agned  with  icy  kindnew  t 
Left  I  for  this  thy  ihadesy  where  n<Hie  intrude, 
To  prison  wandering  thought  and  mar  sweet  soli- 
tude! 
Yet  I  will  look  upon  thy  face  again. 

My  own  romantic  Bronx,  and  it  will  be 
A  &ce  more  pleasant  than  the  &ce  of  m^i. 

Thy  wayes  are  old  companions,  I  Aall  see 
A  well-remembered  form  in  each  old  tree. 
And  hear  a  voice  long  loved  in  thy  wild  minstrelsy. 


THE  AMERICAN  FLAG. 


Whix  Freedom  from  her  mountain  height 
UnfurlM  her  standard  to  the  air, 

She  tore  the  azure  robe  of  night. 
And  set  the  stars  of  gloiy  there. 

She  mingled  with  its  gorgeous  dyes 

The  milky  baldric  of  the  skies. 

And  striped  its  pure,  celestial  white, 

With  streakings  of  the  morning  lij^t; 

Then  from  his  mansion  in  the  sun 

She  call*d  her  eagle  bearer  down. 

And  gave  into  his  mighty  hand 

The  symbol  of  her  chosen  land. 

II. 
Majestic  monarcn  of  the  doad. 

Who  rmi'^  aloft  thy  regal  form. 
To  hear  the  tempest  tmmpings  loi^ 
And  see  the  lightning  lances  driven. 

When  strive  the  warriors  of  the  stonily 
And  roUs  the  thunder-drum  of  heaven, 
Child  of  the  sun !  to  thee  'tis  given 

To  guard  the  banner  of  the  firee^ 
To  hover  in  the  sulphur  smoke, 
To  ward  away  the  battle-stroke. 
And  bid  its  blendings  shine  afar, 
Like  rainbows  on  the  cloud  of  war, 

The  harbingers  of  victory ! 

III. 

Flag  of  the  brave!  thy  folds  shall  fly, 

The  sign  of  hope  and  triumph  high. 
When  speaks  the  signal  trumpet  tone. 

And  the  long  line  comes  gleaming  on. 
Ere  yet  the  life-blood,  warm  and  wet. 

Has  dimm'd  the  glistening  bayonet. 
Each  soldier  eye  shall  brightly  turn 

To  where  thy  sky-bom  glories  bum ; 
And  as  his  springing  steps  advance. 
Catch  war  and  vengeance  from  the  glaneeti 
And  when  the  cannon-mouthings  loud 

Heave  in  wild  wreathes  the  battle-shroud, 
And  gory  sabres  rise  and  fall 
Like  shoots  of  flame  on  midnight's  paD ; 

Then  shall  thy  meteor  glances  glow, 
And  cowering  foes  shall  sink  beneath 

Each  gallant  arm  that  strikes  below 
That  lovely  messenger  of  death. 


Flag  of  the  seas !  on  ocean  wave 

Thy  stars  shall  glitter  o'er  the  brave; 
When  death,  careering  on  the  gale. 

Sweeps  darkly  round  the  bellied  sail. 
And  frighted  waves  rush  wildly  back 

Before  the  broadside's  reeling  rack. 
Each  dying  wanderer  of  the  sea 

Bhall  look  at  once  to  heaven  and  thee^ 
And  smile  to  see  thy  splendours  fly 
In  triumph  o'er  his  closing  eye. 


Flag  of  the  free  heart's  hope  and  home ! 

By  angel  hands  to  valour  given ; 
The  stars  have  ht  the  welkin  dome. 

And  all  thy  hues  were  bom  in  heaven. 
Forever  float  that  standard  sheet ! 

Where  breathes  the  foe  but  falls  before  us^ 
With  Freedom's  soil  beneath  our  feet. 

And  Freedom's  banner  streaming  o'er  vm  ! 


TO  SARAH. 


OiTE  hsffj  year  has  fled,  Sall, 

Since  you  were  all  my  own ; 
The  leaves  have  felt  the  autumn  blight. 

The  wintry  storm  has  bkmn. 
We  heeded  not  the  cold  blast, 

Nor  the  winter's  icy  air ; 
For  we  found  our  cliinate  in  the  heart. 

And  it  was  summer  there. 


The  summer  sun  is  bright,  Sall, 

The  skies  are  pure  in  hue ; 
But  clouds  will  sometimes  sadden  them. 

And  dim  their  lovely  blue ; 
And  clouds  may  come  to  us,  Sall, 

But  sure  they  will  not  stay ; 
For  there's  a  spell  in  fond  hearts 

To  chase  their  gloom  away. 


In  sickness  and  in  sorrow 

Thine  eyes  were  on  me  stiti. 
And  there  was  bomfort  in  each  glance 

To  charm  the  sense  of  ill ; 
And  were  they  absent  now,  Sall, 

I  'd  seek  my  bed  of  ^>ain. 
And  bless  each  pang  that  gave  me  back 

Those  looks  of  love  agaim. 


O,  pleasant  is  the  welcome  kiss. 

When  day's  dull  round  is  o'er. 
And  sweet  the  music  of  the  step 

That  meets  me  at  the  door. 
Though  worldly  cares  may  visit  us, 

I  reck  not  when  they  fiUl, 
While  I  have  thy  kind  lips,  my  Sall, 

To  soale  away  them  aU. 
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(Mat 

Wb  hvrs  in  Amerks  few  woMen  who  ^e^roto 
their  livw  to  ttterttare,  and  prodnoe  artistie  works. 
There  are  many  who  write  «  fugitiTe  pieces,**  cal- 
culated to  give  no  oflbnce,  rather  than  to  excite 
admiratJOBi  or  provoke  criticism.  Commonplace 
sentiments  are  smoothly  versified ;  but  the  scm- 
pnlons  nicety  of  the  public  in  regard  to  decorum, 
or  the  modesty  of  authors,  prevents  the  sincere, 
bold,  and  natural  expression  of  strong  emotion. 
Prudery  and  affectation  are  everywhere  offensive ; 
but  in  poetry  they  are  nnpaidonafale. 

Mrs.  BaooKs^belter  known  as  Jforia  del  Otd" 
dente-^  not  of  tins  class.  She  is  die  poet  of 
passion ;  her  writings  are  distingoished  by  a  fear- 
lessness of  thought  and  expression ;  she  gives  the 
heart  its  true  voice.  In  an  age  which  allows  but 
little  room  for  the  development  of  character,  and 
which  would  make  men  and  women  after  conven- 
tional patterns,  she  has  manifested  individualism 
in  her  life,  and  originality  in  her  woiks.  She  was 
bom  in  Medford,  near  Boston,  about  the  year 
1795.  Her  maiden  name  was  Oo  WAIT.  She  very 
eariy  manifested  a  love  for  literature  and  the  fine 
arts.  Before  she  was  nine  years  old,  it  is  said, 
she  had  committed  to  memory  many  passages  by 
Shakspbaeb,  Pope,  Miltoh,  and  other  great 
authors;- and  at  twelve  she  was  a  proficient  in 
painting  and  music.  Attheearly  age  of  fourteen, 
she  was  betrothed,  and  as  soon  as  her  education 
was  inished,  married,  to  Mr.  Brooks,  amerchant  of 
Boston.  The  first  few  years  of  her  womanhood  were 
passed  in  affluence;  but  by  some  disasters  at  sea 
the  weattfa  of  her  husband  was  lost,  and  in  the 
period  which  followed,  poetry  was  reeoited  to  for 
amusement  and  consolation.  She  wrote  at  nineteen 
a  metrical  romance,  in  seven  cantos,  but  it  was 
never  published.  In  1820,  a  small  volume  of  her 
writings,  entitled  «<Judith,  Esther,  and  other  Poems, 
by  a  Lover  of  the  Fine  Aits,**  appeared,  after 
having  been  submitted  to  some  of  her  friends,  who 
were  professon  in  Harvard  University,  by  whom 
a  favourable  judgment  of  its  meriti  was  expressed. 
It  contained  many  creditable  passages,  and  was 
praised  in  some  of  the  critical  journals  of  this 
country  and  England.  The  following  lines  are 
descriptive  of  one  of  the  charaders : 

With  even  item  In  monrniDg  fsrb  arrsy*d, 
Fair  Judith  walked,  and  grandeur  markM  her  alri 

ThoQffh  hsinbl«  doat.  In  ploue  aprlnklloga  laid, 
SoU*d  the  dark  treaaea  of  her  copioua  hafr. 

The  next  stanxa  alludes  to  her  son : 

•oAlf  eoptse  bis  rosy  Unhs  reposed, 
Hia  locka  carrd  hlfh.  loavf ng  the  forehead  bare ; 

And  &9r  hIa  eyes  the  light  Uda  gently  cloaed« 
Aa  they  had  fear*d  to  hide  the  brilltance  there. 

The  second  poem  in  this  vohime  was  founded 
on  the  book  of  Esther.    The  foUowiof  venMi  da- 


rt im] 

scribe  the  preparations  of  die  iMfoine  for  appear- 
ing before  the  king. 

**  Take  ye,  my  maida,  tlUa  Bioonifol  garb  away  i 
Bring  all  my  glowiag  gsnu  and  garaieau  fair  ; 

A  nation'a  fate  inpendiDg  haaga  to-day 
Bat  on  my  beauty  and  your  doteoua  cart.'* 

Prompt  to  obey,  her  Ivory  form  they  lave  s 
Borne  comb  and  braid  her  hair  of  wavy  gold ; 

Some  aoftly  wipe  away  the  limpid  wave 
That  o*er  her  dbnply  limba  io  dropa  of  fragrance  rpU'd. 

Ref^eahM  and  IhoMesa  from  tlieir  hands  ehe  caaae, 
Like  form  celeslial  dad  In  ralaeat  bright; 

0*er  all  Itor  garb  rich  lndia*e  treaaurea  flaroe. 
In  mingling  beama  of  rainbow  colourM  liglH. 

Graceful  ahe  enter*d  the  forbidden  court. 
Her  boaom  throbbing  wkh  her  purpoae  high ; 

Slow  were  her  ttepe,  and  unaaaumed  her  port. 
While  hope  Juat  trembled  in  her  axure  eye. 

Ligkt  OB  ths  marWe  foil  her  ermine  tread, 
And  when  the  kiag  recNned  la  BMMlag  moed, 

Ufta  at  the  genMe  sound  hla  autely  head. 
Low  at  hia  feet  the  aweal  telroder  alood. 

Soon  after  tiie  death  of  her  husband,  in  18121, 
Mrs.  BnooKs  became  the  possessor  of  some  proper- 
ty in  the  island  of  Cuba;  and  since  that  time  she 
has  not  resided  permanently  in  this  country. 

*<Zophiel,  or  the  Bride  of  Seven,  by  Maria  del 
Ooddente,"  was  pubiisbed  in  Loadon,  in  1838. 
The  first  canto  had  been  printed,  with  a  few  mis- 
ceUaneous  pieces,  at  Boston,  in  1825,  but  the  poem 
was  not  completed  until  1831,  when  the  last  notes 
to  it  were  written,  in  Paris.  At  the  time  of  its 
publication,  Mrs.  Brooks  was  the  guest  of  Ro- 
■IRT  SovTUBT,  who  conectod  the  proof«heets 
as  it  passed  through  the  press,  and  who,  in  "The 
Doctor,*'*  and  other  works,  has  alluded  to  it  as  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  productions  of  female  go- 
.nius.  The  germ  of  the  stoiy  is  in  the  sixth,  seventh, 
and  eighth  chapters  of  the  apocryphal  book  of 
Tobit;  but  in  endeavouring  to  give  authority  for 
the  inddents  of  the  poem,  the  author  has  not 
referred  to  the  sacred  writings.  By  the  fiithers  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  churches,  it  was  supposed 
that  demons  or  fallen  angels,  in  an  early  age,  had 
wandered  about  the  earth,  formed  attachmenU  to 
beautiful  mortals,  and  caused  themselves,  at  times, 
to  be  worriiipped  as  divinities.  Zophiel,  an  out- 
cast angel,  is  enamoured  of  Eola,  the  apocryphal 
Saka  ;  and  while,  in  her  bridal  chamber,  riie  is 

*  M Asu  DSL  OouiDasia  otherwiee,we  believe,  Mrs. 
BaooKs— la  atyled  In  **The  Doetor,**  ^.  *'the  moat  im- 
paaaioned  and  moat  imaginative  of  all  poeteaaee."  And 
without  Uklng  into  account  qumitm  ardtntiom  acattered 
here  and  there  throughout  her  aingular  poem,  there  la  an- 
doobtedty  ground  for  the  flrat  clause,  and,  with  the  more 
accurate  eabatttutlon  of  **(hnclAir*  for  *<  imaginative" 
for  the  whole  of  the  eulogy.  It  la  altogether  an  extraor- 
dinary perfbrsMiios.—LMdMi  Qaarier^  Rtvitm. 
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wutbg  §ar  Mius^jdM  fint  of  Mvoiwho  wik  lier 
haod,  he  appean  beibn  b«r  ftDd  tebiw  bif  ptanoii : 

Tbeo  lowly  beodlnc  with  Mimpbic  trace. 

The  T«ee  he  proffer'd  ftill ;  and  not  a  gen 
Drawn  forth  ■aeeeaehre  Uom  Its  sparklhif  plaee. 


Whtta  be,  **  Nay,  let  ne  o'er  thy  white  anna  bind 

Theae  orient  pearls,  leeeamooth;  B«la,  for  the*, 
My  thrilllnff  •ahetanee  paln'd  by  ttonn  and  wind, 

I  soucht  them  in  the  caTemi  of  the  sea. 
Look!  here  *•  a  mby ;  drinkinf  lolar  raye, 

I  eaw  it  redden  on  a  moanCahMlp; 
Now  on  thy  enowy  boeom  let  It  blaae; 

TwUl  blueh  elill  deeper  to  beboM  thy  Up. 
Here  '■  for  thy  hair  a  fariand  i  every  flower 

That  ipreade  its  bloasoms,  water'd  by  the  tear 
Of  tbe  sad  slave  in  Babylonian  bower, 

Might  see  Its  fraf  bright  hues  perpetuate  here. 
For  mom's  light  h<ifl,  this  changeftil  amethyst; 

A  sapphire  for  the  violet'^  tender  blue  i 
Large  opala,  for  the  queen-rose  xephyr41itt 

And  here  are  emeralds  of  every  hue, 

For  folded  b«d  and  leaflet  dropp'd  with  dew. 
And  here 's  a  diamond,  cuU'd  lh>m  Indian  rnioa* 

To  gift  a  haughty  queen ;  It  might  not  be ; 
T  knew  a  worthier  brow,  sister  divine. 

And  brought  the  gem ;  for  well  I  deem  fbr  thee 
Tbe  arelKhemIc  sun  In  earth's  dark  bosom  wrongbl 

To  prison  thus  a  ray,  that  when  dull  night 
Frowns  o'er  her  realms,  and  natare's  all  seeoM  aaaglN, 

She  whom  he  ffrtovea  to  leave  may  atW  belMid  UsUihC." 

Thas  spoke  he  on,  while  still  the  wondering  maid 

Oaxed  as  a  youthfUl  artist ;  rapturously 
Baeh  perfect,  saioolh,  harmonloos  Hmb  aarvay'dy 

Insatiate  still  her  beaaty-lovlnf  eye. 
For  ZopMiKL  wore  a  mortal  fbrm  i  aad  Meat 

In  mortal  form,  when  perfect,  Nato^  shows 
Her  all  that 's  (bir  enhanced ;  fire,  firmament. 

Ocean,  earth,  flowers,  and  gems,— all  there  disdoM 
Their  charms  epitomised :  the  heavenly  power 

To  lavish  beauty.  In  this  last  work,  erowa'd : 
Aad  Beta,  form'd  of  flbree  such  as  dower 

Those  who  aKMt  (bel,  forgot  all  else  aronad. 
Be  saw,  and  softening  every  wily  word, 

Bpoke  In  more  melting  music  to  her  sonl ; 
Aad  o'er  her  sense,  as  when  the  fond  aight-bird 

Wooe  the  AiU  roee,  o'er  powering  ftagiaaee  stole ; 
Or  when  the  lilies,  sleepier  perfame,  move» 

Disturb'd  by  two  young  sister  (bwns,  that  play 
Among  th«lr  graceful  stalks  at  morn,  and  love 

From  their  white  cells  to  lap  the  dew  away. 
She  strove  to  speak,  but  'twas  in  rourmaVs  low ; 

While  o'er  her  cheek,  bis  potent  spell  eonfcsateff. 
Deeper  diffused  the  warm  eamatioa  glow 

Btill  dewy«wet  with  tears,  her  inmost  sonl  confesalng. 
As  tbe  lithe  reptile  In  some  lonely  grove. 

With  fix*d  bright  eye  of  f^cinating  flame. 
Lures  on  by  slow  degrees  the  plaining  dove. 

So  nesrer,  nearer  still  the  bride  and  spirit  caaie. 
Success  seem'd  sure ;  bat  la  the  aeeret  height 

And  pride  of  traasport,  aa  he  braved  tbe  poarar 
Which  baflkd  hlB^  at  aiora,  aa  evil  light 

Bhnt  ftom  his  eyes,  with  guilt  aad  treachery  fraaght. 


Natnre  upon  her  ehlldrea  oft 

The  quick,  antanght  pereeptioa ;  aad  while  Art 
0*ertasks  hhaeelf  with  galle,  loves  to  disclose 

The  dark  thought  In  the  eye,  to  warn  the  o'ertrastfaig 
Or  haply,  't  was  some  airy  guardian  foli'd  pieart  i 

The  sprite.     ^Hiat  mlx'd  emotions  shook  his  breast. 
When  her  (bIr  hand,  ere  he  could  dasp,  reeoil'd ! 

The  spell  was  broke,  aad  doobts  aad  terrors  prest 
Her  sore.    While  Zophibl  :  **  Mbum'  step  I  heard— 

He 's  a  betrayer  t~wUt  receive  him  still  1" 
Tbe  rosy  blood  driven  to  her  heart  by  (bar, 

Btae  aaid,  la  aecenU  Ibtoit  bat  firm,  ^  I  wQl." 


Tha  spirit  heard;  aad aU agahi  was  dark» 

^ve,  aa  before,  the  melancholy  flaa»e 
Of  the  ftill  oKMn ;  and  flUnt,  nnf^uent  sparii, 

Which  fktNn  the  perfbme's  burning  embers  eamot 
That  stood  In  vasee  round  the  room  disposed. 

Bbadderlag  aad  treaibllng  to  her  conch  she  crept ; 
Soft  oped  tbe  door,  aad  qalck  agala  waa  closed, 

Aad  through  the  pale,  gray  nooonlight  Mbi.bb  stept. 
But  ere  he  yet,  with  haste,  could  throw  aaide 

His  brotder'd  beh  and  sandsls-4read  to  tell, 
Eager  he  sprang-^ie  sought  to  clasp  his  bride-— 

He  stopp'd ;— a  groan  was  beard— he  gaap'd  aad  IbU 
Low  by  the  couch  of  her  who  widow'd  lay. 

Her  ivory  hands,  convulsive,  clasp'd  In  prayer. 
But  lacking  power  to  move ;  and  when  't  waa  day, 

A  cold,  black  corpee  was  all  of  BlBLaa  there. 

Four  other  lovers,  in  aoooeHiOD,  aeek  the  cham- 
ber of  EoLA,  and  perish.  The  fifth,  ALTaaBToa, 
a  page  of  the  King  of  Medea,  nntenified  by  the 
fiite  of  others,  approaches  her. 

TOuehing  his  golden  harp  to  prelade  sweet, 

Bnter'd  the  youth,  eo  pensive,  pale,  and  Iblr; 
Advanced  respectftil  to  the  virgin's  feet. 

And,  lowly  bending  down,  made  tuneftil  parlance  there. 
Like  perftime,  soft  his  gentle  accents  rose, 

And  sweetly  thrlll'd  the  gilded  roof  along ; 
His  arena,  devoted  eoul  ao  terror  knows. 

And  truth  and  love  lead  fervour  to  his  song. 
Bbe  hidee  her  (bee  upon  her  couch,  that  there 

Bhe  may  not  see  him  die.     No  groan,— ehe  sfwlags 
Frantic  between  a  hope-beam  and  despair, 

Aiid  twinee  her  long  hahr  roand  hhn  aa  he  slags. 
Tbeathae:  **Ol  belag,  who  ansssa bat aear. 

Art  hovering  aow,  behold  and  pity  lae ! 
For  love,  hope,  beauty,  musk,— all  that 's  dear. 

Look,  look  on  me,  and  spare  my  agony ! 
**  Bphritl  in  mercy  make  not  me  the  cause, 

Tbe  hatefbl  cause  of  this  khid  befaig's  death  t 
lapHykHlmeflrstt    Helivee   hedrawe— 

Thoa  wilt  Bot  Mastt-ha  drawa  his  harmlass  hraathi" 
Still  Uvss  ALraBvroa ;  still  unguarded  strays 

One  hand  o'er  hia  fbllen  lyre;  but  all  his  soul 
Is  lost— given  up.    He  (bin  would  turn  to  gaae, 

But  cannot  turn,  so  twined.    Now  all  that  stoto 
Throagh  every  veto,  aad  thrlH*d  each  eeparate  aerve, 

Hhaeelf  could  not  have  told«-aU  wound  and  elas|»'d 
la  her  whhe  arma  aad  hair.    Ah!  can  they  serve 

To  save  him  1     **  What  f  sea  of  sweeU !"  he  gasp'd, 
But 't  was  delight :  sound,  (prance,  all  were  breathinc. 

Still  sweli'd  the  transport:  *<  Let  me  look  and  thank:'* 
He  sighed,  (celestial  smilee  his  Up  enwreathlag)— 

**  I  die— but  aak  no  more,"  he  said,  and  sank ; 
Btfll  by  her  arms  sappotted— tower    loader 

Aa  by  soft  sleep  opptess'd ;  so  calm,  eo  (klr, 
He  reeted  on  the  purple  up'stried  floor ; 

It  seem'd  an  angel  lay  repostog  there. 


He  died  of  love ;  or  the  o'erperfect  Joy 

Of  being  pitied— pray'd  for— preee'd  by  thee. 
O!  for  the  (bte  of  that  devoted  boy 

I  'd  sell  my  birthright  to  Eternity. 
I  'm  not  the  cause  of  this  thy  last  distress. 

Nay  I  look  upon  thy  spirit  ere  he  fliee ! 
Look  on  me  once,  and  learn  to  hate  me  lees! 

He  said ;  and  tears  (bll  (bst  (torn  his  Immortsl  eyes. 

Resolving  that  no  mortal  shall  wed  her,  Zopbibk 
iinally  resolves  to  preserve  Eola,  for  his  own  so- 
ciety in  perpetual  youth  aad  beca^;  and  with  this 
intention  he  seeks  PnAaaioH,  one  of  the  gentlest 
of  the  fallen  spirits,  made  ap  of  tenderness  and 
love,  and  persiiades  him  to  lead  the  way  to  the 
palace  of  the  gnomes,  under  the  sea,  where  Ta« 
■ATBTAK  kespa  the  elixir  of  lifik  This  episode, 
at 
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which  fonns  the  thhd  euito  of  the  poem,  I  haTe 
quoted.  A  drop  of  the  elixir  if  obtainedi  and  lost 
on  the  return  of  the  spirits  to  the  upper  air,  in  a 
tempest  raised  by  Lucifsb.  Finally,  Hkloit,  who 
weds  EoLA,  puts  Zophikl  to  flight,  and  in  the 
deserts  of  Ethiopia,  the  fidien  angel  is  visited  by 
Raphael,  who  gives  him  hopes  of  restoration  to 
his  original  rank  in  Heaven. 

Since  the  appearance  of  <*  Zophiel,**  Mrs.  Bbooks 
has  published  but  little.  It  is  understood,  however, 
that  she  has  written  an  epic  poem,  of  which  Co- 
lumbus is  the  hero,  that  will  soon  be  given  to  the 
world.  Her  appreciation  of  the  sublime  in  senti- 
ment, and  the  noble  and  daring  in  action,  qualify 
her  well  to  delineate  the  character  of  the  great 
discoverer.  She  recently  resided  several  years  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Military  Academy  at  West 


Point,  when  one  of  har  aoBs,  now  am  oAoor  in  tiw 
Ui\Ked  States  anny,  was  educated;  but  she  has 
since  returned  to  the  island  of  Cuba. 

Mrs.  Bbooks  is  the  only  American  poet  of  her 
sex  whose  mind  is  thoroughly  educated.  She  is 
familiar  with  the  Uteimture  of  Greece,  Rome,  and 
the  oriental  nations,  and  with  the  languages  and 
letters  of  southern  Europe.  Learning,  brilliant 
imagination,  and  masculine  boldness  of  thought 
and  diction,  are  characteristics  of  her  woriLs.  In 
some  of  her  descriptions  she  is,  perhaps,  too  minute ; 
and  at  times,  by  her  efforts  to  condense,  she  be- 
comes obscure.  The  stanxa  of  ««Zophier'  will 
probably  never  be  very  popular;  and  though  the 
poem  may,  to  use  the  language  of  Mr.  Southkt, 
have  a  permanent  place  in  the  literature  of  our 
language,  it  will  never  be  generally  admired. 


PALACE  OF  GNOMES.* 

*T  IS  now  the  hour  of  mirth,  the  hour  of  love, 

The  hour  of  melancholy :  night,  as  vain 
Of  her  full  beauty,  seems  to  pause  above. 

That  all  may  look  upon  her  ere  it  wane. 
The  heavenly  angel  watch*d  his  subject  star, 

0*er  all  that's  good  and  fair  benignly  smiling ; 
The  sighs  of  wounded  love  he  hears,  from  fiu*. 

Weeps  that  he  cannot  heal,  and  wafts  a  hope 
beguiling. 
The  nether  earth  looks  beauteous  as  a  gem ; 

High  o'er  her  groves  in  floods  of  moonlight  laving. 
The  towering  palm  displays  his  silver  stem. 

The  while  his  plumy  leaves  scarce  in  the  breeie 
are  waving. 
The  nightingale  among  his  roses  sleeps ; 

The  soft-eyed  doe  in  thicket  deep  is  sleeping ; 
The  dark-green  myrrh  her  tears  of  fragrance  weeps. 

And  evoy  odorous  spike  in  limpid  dew  is  steeping. 
Proud,  priddy  cerea,  now  thy  blossom  'scapes 

Its  cell ;  brief  cup  of  light ;  and  seems  to  say, 
« I  am  not  for  gross  mortals :  blood  of  grapes — 
And  sleep  for  them.  Come,  spirits,  while  ye  may  V 

A  silent  stream  winds  darkly  through  the  shade, 

And  slowly  gains  the  Tigris,  where  'tis  lost; 
By  a  forgotten  prince,  of  old,  't  was  made. 

And  in  its  course  full  many  a  fragment  crossed 
Of  marble,  &irly  carved ;  and  by  its  side 

Her  golden  dust  the  flaunting  lotos  threw 
O'er  her  white  sisters,  throned  upon  the  tide, 

And  queen  of  every  flower  that  loVes  perpetual 
dew. 
Gold-sprinkling  lotos,  theme  of  many  a  song. 

By  slender  Indian  warbled  to  hb  fair ! 
Still  tastes  the  stream  thy  rosy  kiss,  though  long 

Has  been  but  dust  the  hand  that  placed  thee 
there. 
The  little  temple  where  its  relics  rest 

Long  since  has  fidlen;  its  broken  columns  He 
Beneath  the  lucid  wave,  and  give  its  breast 

A  whiten'd  glimmer  as  'tis  stealing  by. 

*  The  third  caoto  of  Zopblsl. 


Here,  oerea,  too,  thy  clasping  mazes  twine 
The  only  pillar  time  has  left  erect ; 

Thy  serpent  arms  embrace  it,  as  't  were  thine. 
And  roughly  mock  the  beam  it  should  reflect 


An  ancient  prince,  in  happy  madness  blest, 

Was  wont  to  wander  to  this  spot,  and  deem'd 
A  water>nymph  came  to  him,  and  caress'd. 

And  loved  him  well ;  haply  he  only  dream'd ; 
But  on  the  spot  a  little  dome  arose. 

And  flowers  were  set,  that  still  in  wildness  bloom; 
And  the  cold  ashes  that  were  him,  repose. 

Carefully  shrined  in  this  lone  ivory  tomb. 
It  is  a  place  so  strangely  wild  and  sweet. 

That  spirits  love  to  come ;  and  now,  upon 
A  moonlight  fragment,  Zophiil  chose  his  seat, 

In  converse  with  the  soft  Phbasbioit  ; 
Who  on  the  moss  beside  him  lies  reclining, 

O'erstrewn  with  leaves,  from  frill-blown  roses 
shaken. 
By  nightingales,  that  on  their  branches  twining. 

The  live-long  night  to  love  and  music  waken. 
Phbabbioit,  gentle  sprite !  nor  force  nor  fire 

He  had  to  wake  in  others  doubt  or  fear: 
He  'd  hear  a  tale  of  bliss,  and  not  aspire 

To  taste  himself:  'twas  meet  for  his  compeer. 
No  soul-creative  in  this  being  bom, 

Its  restless,  daring,  fond  aspirings  hid : 
Within  the  vortex  of  rebellion  drawn. 

He  join'd  the  shining  ranks  as  others  did* 
Success  but  little  had  advanced ;  defeat 

He  thought  so  little,  scarce  to  him  were  worse ; 
And,  as  he  held  in  heaven  inferior  seat. 

Less  was  his  bliss,  and  lighter  was  his  curse. 
He  form'd  no  plans  for  happiness :  content 

To  curl  the  tendril,  fold  the  bud ;  his  pain 
So  light,  he  scarcely  felt  his  banishment 

ZopRisL,  perchance,  had  held  him  in  disdain; 
But,  form'd  for  friendship,  from  his  o'erfraught  soul 

'Twas  such  relief  his  burning  thoughts  to  pour 
In  other  ears,  that  oft  the  strong  control 

Of  pride  he  felt  them  burst,  and  could  restrain 
no  more. 
ZoPHisL  was  soft,  but  yet  all  flame ;  by  turns 

Love,  grie^  remorse,  shame,  pity,  jealousy. 
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Each  boandkH  in  hit  braut,  tmiMb  or  bornfl: 

Hk  joy  WM  btiif,  his  pain  was  agony. 
And  nuld  PHmAKRioir  was  of  heaven,  and  thert 

Nothing  impei^Bct  in  its  kind  can  be : 
There  every  fonn  is  fresh,  soft,  bright,  and  fidr, 

Yet  difiering  each,  with  that  variety, 
Not  least  of  miracles,  which  htrt  we  trace : 

And  wonder  and  admire  the  cause  that  form'd 
So  like,  and  yet  so  different,  every  face, 

7*hough  of  the  self-same  clay,  by  the  same  pro- 
cess warm'd. 
«  Order  is  heaven's  first  law."     But  that  obeyed, 

The  planets  fix'd,  the  Eternal  mind  at  leisure, 
A  vast  profusion  spread  o'er  all  it  made, 

As  if  in  endless  change  were  found  eternal 
pleasure. 
Harmless  Prrabrio^,  form'd  to  dwell  on  hig^ 

Retain'd  the  looks  that  had  been  his  above ; 
And  his  harmonious  lip,  and  sweet,  blue  eye. 

Soothed  the  fallen  seraph's  heart,  and  changed 
his  scorn  to  love ; 
Who,  when  he  saw  him  in  some  garden  pleasant, 

Happy,  because  too  little  thought  had  he 
To  place  in  contrast  past  delight  with  present. 

Had  given  his  soul  of  fire  for  that  inanity. 
But,  O !  in  him  the  Eternal  had  infused 

The  restless  soul  that  doth  itself  devour, 
Unless  it  can  create ;  and  fallen,  misused. 

But  forms  the  vast  design  to  mourn  the  feeble 
power. 
In  plenitude  of  love,  the  Power  benign 

Nearer  itself  some  beings  fain  would  lift ; 
To  share  its  joys,  assist  its  vast  design 

With  high  intelligence ;  O,  dangerous  gift ! 
Superior  passion,  knowledge,  force,  and  fire. 

The  glorious  creatures  took;  but  each  the  slave 
Of  his  own  strength,  soon  bum'd  with  wild  desire. 

And  basely  tum'd  it  'gainst  the  hand  that  gave. 

But  ZopHiiL,  fallen  sufferer,  now  no  more 

Thought  of  the  past;  the  aspiring  voice  was  mute, 
That  urged  him  on  to  meet  his  doom  before. 

And  all  dissolved  to  love  each  varied  attribute. 
«  Come,  my  Phrasrion,  give  me  an  embrace," 

He  said.     **  I  hope  a  respite  of  repose. 
Like  that  respiring  from  thy  sunny  &ce ; 

Even  the  peace  thy  guileless  bosom  knows. 
Rememberest  thou  that  cave  of  Tigris,  where 

We  went  with  fruits  and  flowers,  and  meteor  light, 
And  the  fair  creature,  on  the  damp  rock,  there 

Shivering  and  trembling  so?     Ah!  well  she 
might! 
False  were  my  words,  in&mal  my  intent. 

Then,  as  I  knelt  before  her  feet,  and  sued ; 
Tet  still  she  blooms,  uninjured,  innocent. 

Though  now,  for  seven  long  months,  by  Zophibl 
watch'd  and  woo'd. 
Gentle  Phrairioit,  'tis  for  her  I  crave 

Assistance:  what  I  could  have  blighted  then^ 
'T  is  now  my  only  care  to  guard  and  save ; 

Companion,  then,  my  airy  flight  again. 
Conduct  me  to  those  hoards  of  sweets  and  dews, 

Treasured  in  haunts  to  all  but  thee  unknown. 
For  favourite  sprites :  teach  me  their  power  and  use. 

And  whatsoe'er  thou  wilt  of  Zophibl,  be  it  done! 


Throughout  fair  Eebatane  the  deeds  I  've  wrou^t 

Have  cast  such  dread,  that,  of  all  Sardius'  train, 
I  doubt  if  there  be  one,  from  tent  or  court. 

Who'll  try  what  'tis  to  thwart  a  spirit's  love 
again. 
My  E«i.A,  left  in  her  acacia  gprove. 

Has  learnt  to  lay  aside  that  piteous  fear 
That  sorrow'd  thee ;  and  I  but  live  to  prove 

A  love  for  her  as  harmless  as  sincere. 
Inspirer  of  the  arts  of  Greece,  I  charm 

Her  ears  with  songs  she  never  heard  before ; 
And  many  an  hour  of  thoughtfulneas  disarm 

With  stories  cuU'd  fitnn  that  vague,  wondrous 
lore. 
But  seldom  told  to  mortals :— «rts  on  gems 

Inscribed  that  still  exist ;  but  hidden  so 
From  fear  of  those  who  told  that  diadems 

Have  pass'd  from  brows  that  vainly  ached  to 
know: 
Nor  glimpee  had  mortal,  save  that  those  fiur  things 

Loved,  ages  past,  like  her  I  now  adore. 
Caught  from  their  angels  some  low  whisperings. 

Then  told  of  them  to  such  as  dared  not  tell  them 
more; 
But  toil'd  in  lonely  nooks,  far  fixmi  the  eye 

Of  shuddering,  longing  men;  then,  buried  deep. 
Till  distant  ages  bade  their  secrets  lie. 

In  hopes  that  time  might  tell  what  their  dread 
oaths  must  keep. 
EoLA  looks  on  me  doubtful,  but  amused ; 

Admires,  but,  trembling,  dares  not  bid  me  stay; 
Yet,  hour  by  hour,  her  timid  heart,  more  used. 

Chows  to  my  sight  and  words ;  and  when  a  day 
I  leave  her,  for  my  needful  cares,  at  leisure. 

To  muse  upon  and  feel  her  lonely  state ; 
At  my  returning,  though  restrain'd  her  pleasure. 

There  needs  no  spirit's  eye  to  see  she  does  not 
hate. 
Oft  have  I  look'd  in  mortal  hearts,  to  know 

How  love,  by  slow  advances,  knows  to  twine 
Each  fibre  with  his  wreaths;  then  overthrow 

At  once  each  stem  resolve.  The  maiden 's  mine ! 
Yet  I  have  never  press'd  her  ermine  hand, 

Nor  touch'd  the  living  coral  of  her  lip ; 
Though,  listening  to  its  tones,  so  sweet,  so  bland, 

I've  thought — O,  impious  thought! — who  form'd 
might  sip ! 
Most  impious  thought !   Soul,  I  would  rein  thee  in. 

E'en  as  the  quick-eyed  Parthian  quells  his  steeds ; 
But  thou  wilt  start,  and  rise,  and  plunge  in  sin, 

Till  gratitude  weeps  out,  and  wounded  reason 
bleeds! 
Soul,  what  a  mystery  thou  art !  not  one 

Admires,  or  loves,  or  worships  virtue  more 
Than  I ;  but  passion  huris  me  on,  till  torn 

By  keen  remorse,  I  cool,  to  curse  me  and  deplore. 
But  to  my  theme.    Now,  in  the  stilly  night, 

I  hover  o'er  her  fragrant  couch,  and  sprinkle 
Sweet  dews  about  her,  as  she  slumbefs  light. 

Dews  sought,  with  toil,  beneath  the  pale  star's 
twinkle. 
From  plants  of  secret  virtue.    All  for  lust 

Too  high  and  pure  my  bliss ;  her  gentle  breath 
I  hear,  inhale,  then  weep ;  (for,  O,  she  must: 

That  form  is  mortal,  and  must  deep  in  death.) 
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And  oft,  whflo  mftaro  poiti,  and  the  tbkk  ur, 

Ghaig<ed  with  fiml  p^Ttidet,  weighs  daggiih  o'er, 
I  bretthe  tiiem  all ;  that  deep  dtigvift  I  bear, 

To  leaTe  a  fluid  pore  and  sane  for  her. 
How  dear  ia  this  employ !  how  innocent ! 

My  soul**  wild  elementa  forbear  their  strife ; 
While,  on  these  harmless  cares,  pleased  and  intent, 

I  hope  to  save  her  beaaty  and  her  hfe. 
For  zbany  a  rapturous  year.    But  mortal  ne'er 

8hall  hold  her  to  his  heart;  to  me  confined. 
Her  soul  must  glow ;  nor  ever  shall  she  bear 

That  mortal  fimit  for  whidi  her  fonn  's  desigu'd. 
No  grosser  blood,  commingling  with  her  own, 

Shall  erer  make  her  mother.    O,  that  mild. 
Bad  glance  I  loT»--that  Hp— that  melting  tone. 

Shall  ne'er  be  giren  to  any  mortal's  diild. 
But  only  for  her  spirit  shall  she  lire: 

Unsoil'd  by  earth,  fresh,  diaste,  and  innocent ! 
And  all  a  spirit  daies  or  can  FU  give ; 

And  sure  I  thus  can  make  her  &r  more  blest. 
Framed  as  she  is,  than  mortal  lore  could  do; 

For  more  than  mortal 's  to  this  creature  giiren, 
She 's  spirit  more  tiian  half;  her  beauty's  hue 

Is  of  the  sky,  and  speaks  my  native  heaven. 
But  the  night  wanes;  while  all  is  bright  above," 

He  said,  and  round  Phbabrioit,  nearer  dnwn, 
One  beauteous  arm  he  flung,  «  first  to  my  love ; 

We  'U  see  her  safe ;  then  to  our  task  till  dawn." 

*T  is  often  thus  with  spirits:  when  retired 

A&r  from  haunts  of  men ;  so  they  delight 
To  move  in  their  own  beauteous  forms  attifed ; 

Thou^  like  thin  shades,  or  air,  they  mock  dull 
mortals'  sight 
Well  pleased,  Pbrabriow  answered  tiiat  embnoe; 

All  balmy  he  with  thousand  breathing  sweets^ 
From  thousand  dewy  flowers.  ««But,  to  what  place," 

He  said,  '(will  Zopbiil  got  who  danger  greets 
As  if  'twere  peace.  The  palace  of  the  gnome,* 

Tabathtax,  for  our  purpose  most  were  meet; 
But  then,  the  wEve,  so  cold  and  fierce,  the  gloom. 
The  whiripools,  rocks,  that  guard  that  deep  retreat 
Tet,  there  are  fountains,  which  no  sunny  niy 

E'er  danced  upon,  and  drops  come  there  at  last, 
Which,  for  whole  ages,  filtering  all  the  way, 

Through  all  the  veina  of  earth,  in  winding  Base 
have  past 
Hieae  take  from  mortal  beauty  every  stain. 
And  smooth  the  unseemly  lines  of  age  and  pain. 

With  every  wondrous  efficacy  rife ; 
Nay,  once  a  sgrnt  whispered  of  a  draught. 
Of  which  a  drop,  by  any  mortal  quaflTd, 

Would  save,  for  terms  of  years,  his  feeble, 
flickering  life." 

« A  spirit  told  thee  it  would  save  from  death 
The  beingwho  should  taste  that  drop.   Is'tsot 

O !  dear  FaRABBfoir,  Ibr  another  breath 

We  have  not  time!  oeme,  fbllow  me!  we'll  go 

And  take  one  kMik,  tiien  gnid»  me  to  the  track 
Of  the  gnome's  palace;  there  is  notablast 

*  In  rMpect  to  the  birthof  Taratrtam  and  his  eoart, 
I  have  followed  the  optnlon  of  Tsrtuluar  and  othen. 
The  beinft,  however,  which  are  deuribed  In  the  Uxt, 
era  only  be  called  grume*,  from  their  reiidence  in  the 
earth,  and  their  knowledfe  of  mineralofj  and  ferns. 


Toslirlheseft4k»w«r!  we  wffl  go  and  bade 
Ere  monv—naj,  come  I — the  ni|^  is  wafting 
fost" 

«My  friend,  O,  Zofribi. !  only  once  I  went, 
llien,  though  bold  Artrbor  bore  me,  sodi  the 


I  came  back  to  the  ab  so  radi'd  and  spent. 

That  for  a  whole  sweet  moon  I  had  no  joy  again. 
What  jayst  thou,  back  at  mom  1— the  ni^t,  a  day, 

And  half  the  night  that  follows  it,  alas! 
Were  time  too  little  for  that  fearful  way; 

And  then  such  depths,  such  caverns  we  must 
paai"— 
M  Nothing,  beloved  Pbrabrior,  I  know  how 

To  brave  such  risks;  and  first  the  path  will  break. 
As  oft  I've  done  in  water  depths;  and  thou 

Needst  only  follow  through  the  way  I  make." 

The  soft  flower-spirit  shudder'd,  look'd  on  high. 

And  from  his  bolder  brother  would  have  fled ; 
But  then  the  anger  kindling  in  that  eye 

He  could  not  bear.    So  to  fiur  Eola's  bed 
Follow'd  and  look'd ;  then  shuddering  all  with  dread, 

To  wondrous  realms,  unknown  to  men,  he  led; 
Continuing  long  in  sunset  course  his  flight. 

Until  for  flowery  Sicily  he  bent; 
Then,  where  Italia  smiled  upon  the  night, 

Between  their  nearest  shores  chose  midway  hb 
descent* 
The  sea  was  calm,  and  the  reflected  moon 

Still  trembled  on  its  surface;  not  a  breath 
Curi'd  the  broad  mirror.  Ni^t  had  pass'd  her  noon; 

How  soft  the  air!  how  cold  the  depths  beoeathi 
The  spiritt  hover  o'er  that  sur&oe  smooth, 

Zopbikl's  white   arm   around    Prbarrior's 
twined. 
In  fond  caress,  his  tender  cares  to  soothe. 

While  cither's  nearer  wing  the  other's  cross'd 
behind. 
Well  pleased,  PRRAiRioir  half  forgot  his  dread. 

And  first,  with  foot  as  white  as  lotos  lea^ 
The  sleepy  surface  of  the  waves  essayed ; 

But  then  his  smile  of  love  gave  place  to  drops 
of  griefl 
How  could  he  for  that  fluid,  dense  and  chill. 

Change  the  sweet  floods  of  air  they  floated  ont 
E'en  at  the  touch  his  shrinking  fibres  thrill ; 

But  ardei4  Zophibi.,  panting,  hurries  on; 
And  (catching  his  mild  brother's  tears,  with  lip 

That  whisper'd  courage  'twixt  each  glowing  kiss,) 
Persuades  to  plunge:  limbs,  wings,  and  locks  Ahey 
dip; 

Whate'er  the  other's  pains,  the  lover  felt  but  bliss. 
Quickly  he  draws  Phrabrioh  on,  his  toil 

Even  lighter  than  he  hoped :  some  power  benign 
Seems  to  restrain  the  surges,  while  they  boil 

Mid  crags  and  caverns,  as  of  his  design 
Respectful.    That  black,  bitter  element. 

As  if  obedient  to  his  wish,  gave  way ; 
So,  comforting  Phrabrioh,  on  he  went,        [day, 

And  a  high,  craggy  arch  they  reach  at  dawn  of 


•  Not  (kr  from  the 
regions  sought  bjr 
much  deeper. 


■cans  of  Vnkan*s  laboofs  i  yet  t 
spirits  moat  have  hssn  ve 
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Upon  the  upper  world ;  and  forced  them  throng^ 

That  arch,  the  thick,  cold  flooda,  with  auch  aroar, 
That  the  bold  aprite  receded ;  and  would  yiew 

The  oiTe  before  he  Tentnred  to  explore. 
Then,  fearful  leat  hia  firig^ted  guide  might  part 

And  not  be  miaa'd,  amid  auch  atrife  and  din. 
He  atrain*d  him  doaer  to  hia  homing  heart, 

And,  tniating  to  hia  atrength,  ruah'd  fieroelj  in. 

On,  on,  for  many  a  weary  mile  they  fare ; 

Till  thinner  gprew  the  tlooda,  long,  dark,  and  denae, 
From  neameaa  to  earth'a  core ;  and  now,  a  glare 

Of  grateful  light  reOered  their  piercing  aenae ; 
Aa  when,  above,  the  aun  hia  genial  atreams 

Of  warmth  uid  light  darta  mingling  with  the 
waTea, 
Whole  fathoma  down;  while,  amorona  of  hia  beama, 

Each  acaly  monstroua  thing  leapa  from  ita  alimy 
And  now,  Phbabrioit,  with  a  tender  cry,  [eavea. 

Far  Bweeter  than  the  land-bird'a  note,  a&r 
Heard  through  the  azure  archea  of  the  aky. 

By  the  long^^raffled,  atorm-wom  mariner: 
«Hold,  Zophiil!  rest  thee  now:  our  task  ia  done, 
Tahathtam*s  realms  alone  can  give  thia  light ! 
O !  though  'tie  not  the  life-awakening  sun. 

How  sweet  to  see  it  break  upon  auch  fearful 
night  r 

Clear  gpfew  the  wave,  and  thin ;  a  substance  whitoy 

The  wide-expanding  caTem  floors  and  flanka ; 
Conld  one  have  look'd  from  high  how  fair  the  sight! 

Like  these,  the  dolphin,  on  Bahaman  banks, 
CleaTca  the  warm  fluid,  in  his  rainbow  tints. 

While  even  his  shadow  on  the  aands  below 
la  aeen ;  aa  through  the  wave  he  glides,  and  glints, 

Where  liea  the  poliah'd  shell,  and  branching 
corals  gprow. 
No  massive  gate  impedes ;  the  wave,  in  vain. 

Might  strive  againat  the  air  to  break  or  ML ; 
And,  at  the  portal  of  that  strange  domain, 

A  clear,  bright  curtain  aeem'd,  or  cryatal  walL 
The  spirits  paas  its  bounds,  but  would  not  hx 

Trc«d  its  slant  pavement,  like  unbidden  guest; 
The  while,  on  either  side,  a  bower  of  apar 

Gave  invitation  for  a  momenta  rest 
And,  deep  in  either  bower,  a  little  throne 

Look'd  so  fantastic,  it  were  hard  to  know 
If  busy  nature  fashion'd  it  alone. 

Or  found  aome  curioua  artist  here  below. 

Soon  spoke  Fbrabrioit:  «Come,  Tabitbtax, 
come. 

Thou  know'st  me  vreU !  I  saw  thee  once  to  love ; 
And  bring  a  gueat  to  view  thy  aparkling  dome 

Who  comes  full  fraught  with  tidings  from  above." 
Thoee  gentle  tones,  angelically  clear. 

Fast  from  his  lips,  in  mazy  depths  retreating, 
(As  if  that  bower  had  been  the  cavem'a  ear,) 

Full  many  a  stadia  &r;  and  kept  repeating, 
Aa  through  the  perforated  rock  they  paaa, 

Beho  to  echo  guiding  them ;  their  toi^ 
(As  just  from  the  aweet  spirit's  lip)  at  last 

Tabatbtah  heard;  wliere,onaglitteringtfarone 
He  solitary  aat.    *Twas  many  a  year 

Era  such  delightful,  grateful  aound  had  Ueat 
Hia  pleaaored  aenae ;  and  with  a  starting  tear, 

Htlf  Joy,  half  griaC;  he  roae  to  greet  Us  c«Bst 
to 


First  sending  through  the  rock  an  anawering  strain 

To  give  both  spirits  welcome,  where  they  wait. 
And  bid  them  haste ;  for  he  might  strive  in  vain 

Half-mortal  as  he  was,  to  reach  that  gate 
For  many  a  day.    But  in  the  bower  they  hear 

Hia  bidding ;  and,  from  cumbroua  matter  free. 
Arose ;  and  to  his  princely  home  came  near 

With  such  spiritual  strange  velocity. 
They  met  him,  just  as  by  his  palace  door 

The  gnome  appeared,  with  all  his  band,  elate 
In  the  display  of  his  resplendent  store. 

To  such  as  knew  his  father's  high  estate. 
His  sire,  a  seraph,  framed  to  dwell  above. 

Had  li^tly  left  his  pure  and  blissful  home 
To  taste  the  blandishments  of  mortal  love ; 

And  from  that  lowly  union  sprang  the  gnome, 
Tabatbtam,  first  of  his  compeers,  and  best, 

He  look'd  like  heaven,  fair  semi-earthly  thing! 
The  rest  were  bom  of  many  a  maid  carest 

After  his  birth,  and  chose  him  for  their  king. 
He  sat  upon  a  car,  (and  the  large  pearl 

Once  cradled  in  it  glinmier'd,  now,  without) 
Bound  midway  on  two  serpepts'  backs,  that  curl 

In  silent  swiftness  as  he  glides  about 
A  shell,  'twas  first  in  liquid  amber  wet; 

Then  ere  the  fragrant  cement  harden'd  round. 
All  o'er  with  large  and  precious  stones  'twas  aet 

By  skilful  Tsavaveit,*  or  made  or  found. 
The  reins  seem'd  pliant  crystal  (but  their  strength 

Had  match'd  his  earthly  mother'a  ailken  band  ;)\ 
And,  fleck'd  with  rubies,  flow'd  in  ample  length. 

Like  sparklea  o'er  Ta  b  atbt  am's  beauteous  hand. 
The  reptiles,  in  their  fearful  beauty,  drew 

As  if  from  love,  like  steeds  of  Araby ; 
Like  blood  of  lady'a  lip  their  scarlet  hue ; 

Th^  scales  so  bright  and  sleek,  'twaa  pleasure 
but  to  aee. 
With  open  mouths,  as  proud  to  show  the  bit. 

They  raise  their  heada,  and  arch  their  nedca — 
(with  eye 
Aa  bright  aa  if  with  meteor  fire  'twere  lit;) 

And  dart  their  barbed  tongues,  'twixt  fimgs  of 
ivory. 
These,  when  the  quick-advancing  sprites  they  saw 

Furl  their  swift  wings,  and  tread  with  angel  grace 
The  smooth  fiur  pavement,  check'd  their  speed  in 
awe. 

And  glided  hi  aside  as  if  to  give  them  space. 

Tabatbtav,  lighted  with  a  pleasing  pride. 

And  in  like  guise,  to  meet  the  strangers  bent 
His  courteous  steps ;  the  while  on  either  side 

Fierce  Aisbalat  and  Psbaavatik  went 
Bright  Raxaoub  fc^ow'd  on,  in  order  meet; 

Then  Nabalcoul  and  Zotsabavsit,  best 
Beloved,  save  Rouaxasak  of  perfume  sweet; 

Then  Talbasak  and  Mabxobak;  the  rest 
A  crowd  of  varioua  nae  and  praperties, 

Anranged  to  meet  their  monafch'a  wishes,  via 
In  seemly  show  to  please  the  stranger^a  eyea. 

And  show  what  ooirid  be  wrought  withoBt  or 
aoilor  sky> 

•  TsAVAVKif  •Ifnlfies  ttnt-fsra. 
f  It  baa  been  said  tbat  an  art  once  exiited  orc«Nn|iosliif 
a  sabsunee  whklh  tofetbtr  witli  a  psrfbct  pllascy,  had 
aad  traasparsBcy  of  glaai  ererjrstal. 
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And  ZoPHiKLy  though  a  spirit,  ne'er  had  seen 

The  like  before ;  and,  for  he  had  to  ask 
A  boon,  almost  as  dear  as  heaven,  his  mien 

Was  softness  all;  but  'twas  a  painful  task 
To  his  impatience  thus  the  time  to  wait 

Due  to  such  welcome :  all  his  soul  possest 
With  thoughts  of  her  he  'd  left  in  lonely  state, 

Unguarded,  how  he  burnt  to  proffer  his  request ! 
The  fond  Pbraeriov  look'd  on  him,  and  knew 

How  much  it  pain'd  him  here  below  to  stay; 
So  towards  the  princely  gnome  he  gently  drew 

To  tell  what  purpose  brought  them  down  from 
day; 
And  said,  "  0 !  king,  this  humble  offering  take ; 

How  hard  the  task  to  bring  I  need  not  tell ; 
Receive  the  poor,  poor  gilt,  for  friendship's  sake !" 

Tarathtam  took  a  yellow  asphodel, 
A  deep-blue  lotus,  and  a  full  moss-rose. 

And  then  spoke  out,<<My  Talhalak,  come 

hither,  [glows ; 

Look  at  these  flowers,  cropt  where  the  sun-beam 

Crust  them  with  diamond,  never  let  them  wither!" 

Then,  soon,  Phrabrioit  :  «  Monarch,  if  *t  is  truth, 

Thou  hast  (and  that  'tis  false  sweet  powers  for- 
fend!) 
A  draught  whose  power  perpetuates  life  and  youth. 

Wilt  thou  bestow  one  drop  upon  my  fnend  1" 
Then  Zophisl  could  no  more  withhold,  but  knelt 

And  said,  «« 0 !  sovereign !  happier  far  than  I ! 
Bom  as  thou  wert,  and  in  earth's  entrails  pent, 

Though  once  I  shared  thy  father's  bliss  on  high. 
One  only  draught !  and  if  its  power  I  prove, 

By  thy  sweet  mother,  to  an  angel  dear, 
Whate'er  thou  wilt,  of  all  the  world  above, 

Down  to  these  nether  realms  I'll  bring  thee 
every  year. 
Thy  tributary  slave,  Fll  scorn  the  pain, 

Though  storms  and  rocks  my  feeling  subetanoe 
Tahathtam,  let  me  not  implore  in  vain,     [tear ! 

Give  me  the  draught,  and  save  me  from  despair !" 

Tahathtam  paused ;  as  if  the  bold  request 

He  liked  not  to  refuse,  nor  wish'd  to  grant; 
Then,  (after  much  revolving  in  his  breast,) 

<«  What  of  this  cup  can  an  immortal  want  ? 
My  angel  sire,  for  many  a  year,  endured 

The  vilest  toils,  deep  hidden  in  the  ground. 
To  mix  this  drink ;  nor  was't  at  last  procured 

Till  all  he  fear'd  had  happ'd :  Death's  sleep  pro- 
found 
Seized  my  fair  mother.    I  had  shared  her  doom : 

Mortal,  like  her  he  held  than  heaven  more  dear; 
But,  by  his  chymic  arts,  he  rbbb'd  the  tomb 

And  fixed  my  solitary  being  here ; 
As  if  to  hide  firum  the  Life-giver's  eye, 

Of  his  presumptuous  task,  untried  before 
The  prized  success,  bidding  the  secret  lie 

For  ever  here ;  I  never  saw  him  more. 
When  this  was  done.    Yet  what  avails  to  live, 

From  age  to  age,  thus  hidden  'neath  the  wave  ? 
Nor  life  nor  being  have  I  power  to  give. 

And  here,  alas !  are  no  more  lives  to  save ! 
For  my  loved  father's  sight  in  vain  I  pine ! 

Where  is  the  bright  Ckphroitiil  1  SpirityteU 


But  how  he  fares,  and  what  thou  ask'stis  thine !" 

Fair  hope  from  Zophiel's  look  that  moment  felL 
The  anxious  gnome  observed ;  and  soon  bethought 

How  far  his  exile  limited  his  will ; 
And  half  divining  why  he  so  brought 

Gift,  worthless,  save  to  man,  continued  still 
His  speech : — '*  Thou  askest  much :  should  I  impart, 

Spirit,  to  thee,  what  my  great  fiither  fain 
Would  hide  from  Heaven  t  and  what  with  all  his  art 

Even  the  second  power  desires  in  vain  t 
All  long  but  cannot  touch:  a  sword  of  flame 

Guards  the  li£B-fruit  once  seen.   Yet,  spirit,  know 
Thert  is  a  service,— do  what  I  shall  name. 

And  let  the  danger  threaten, — I  '11  bestow. 
But  first  partake  our  humble  banquet,  spread 

Widiin  these  rude  walls,  and  repose  awhile;"-— 
He  said,  and  to  the  sparry  portal  led 

And  usher'd  his  fair  guest  with  hospitable  smile. 

High  towered  the  palace  and  its  massive  pile. 

Made  dubious  as  if  of  nature  or  of  art. 
So  wild  and  so  uncouth ;  yet,  all  the  while. 

Shaped  to  strange  grace  in  every  varying  part 
And  groves  adom'd  it,  green  in  hue,  and  bright, 

As  icicles  about  a  laurel-tree ; 
And  danced  about  thdr  twigs  a  wonderons  light ; 

Whence  came  that  light  so  far  beneath  the  seat 
«Zophiel  looked  up  to  know,  and  to  his  view 

The  vault  scarce  seem'd  less  vast  than  that  of 
No  rocky  roof  was  seen ;  a  tender  blue         [day ; 

Appear'd,  as  of  the  sky,  and  clouds  about  it  play : 
And,  in  the  midst,  an  orb  looked  as  'twere  meant 

To  shame  the  sun,  it  mimick'd  him  so  welL 
But  ah !  no  quickening,  grateful  warmth  it  sent ; 

Cold  as  the  rock  beneath,  the  paly  radiance  felL 
Within,  from  thousand  lamps  the  lustre  strays. 

Reflected  back  from  gems  about  the  wall ; 
And  from  twelve  dolphm  shapes  a  fountain  plays, 

Just  in  the  centre  of  a  spacious  hall ; 
But  whether  in  the  sunbeam  form'd  to  sport, 

These  shapes  once  lived  in  supleness  and  pride, 
And  then,  to  decorate  this  wonderous  court. 

Were  stolen  from  the  waves  and  petrified ; 
Or,  moulded  by  some  imitative  gnome. 

And  scaled  all  o'er  with  gems,  they  were  but  stone. 
Casting  their  showers  and  rainbows  'neath  thedome, 

To  man  or  aiigel's  eye  might  not  be  known. 
No  snowy  fleece  in  these  sad  realms  was  found. 

Nor  silken  ball  by  maiden  loved  so  well ; 
But  ranged  in  lightest  garniture  around. 

In  seemly  folds,  a  shining  tapestry  fell. 
And  fibres  of  asbestos,  bleached  in  fire,     [fleck'd, 

And  all  with  pearls  and  sparkling  gems  o'er- 
Of  that  strange  court  composed  the  rich  attire. 

And  such  the  cold,  fair  form  of  sad  Tah  athtax 
deck'd. 

Of  marble  white  the  table  they  surround. 

And  reddest  coral  deck'd  each  curious  couch. 
Which  softly  yielding  to  their  forms  was  found. 

And  of  a  surface  smooth  and  wooing  to  the  touch. 
Of  sunny  gold  and  silver,  like  the  moon, 

Here  was  no  lack ;  but  if  the  veins  of  earth, 
Tom  open  by  man's  weaker  race,  so  soon 

Supplied  the  alluring  hoard,  or  here  had  Inith 
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That  baffling,  maddening,  fascinating  art, 

Half4old  by  sprite  meet  mischievotia,  that  he 
Might  laugh  to  see  men  toil,  then  not  impart. 

The  guests  left  uninqoired ; — ^'tis  still  a  mystery. 
Here  were  no  flowers,  but  a  sweet  odour  breathed, 

Of  amber  pure ;  a  glistening  coronal. 
Of  Tarious-coloured  gems,  each  brow  enwreathed. 

In  form  of  garland,  for  the  festival. 
All  that  the  shell  contains  most  delicate, 

Of  Tirid  colours,  ranged  and  drest  with  care, 
Was  spread  for  food,  and  still  was  in  the  state 

Of  its  first  freshness : — if  such  creatures,  rare 
Among  cold  rocks,  so  far  from  upper  air. 

By  force  of  art,  might  live  and  propagate. 
Or  were  in  hoards  preserved,  the  muse  cannot  de- 
clare. 

But  here,  so  low  from  the  Hfe-wakening  sun, 

However  humble,  life  was  sought  in  vain ; 
But  when  by  chance,  or  gift,  or  peril  won, 

*Twas  prized  and  guarded  well  in  this  domain. 
Four  dusky  spirits,  by  a  secret  art 

Taught  by  a  fether,  thoughtful  of  his  wants, 
Tahathtak  kept,  for  menial  toil  apart. 

But  only  deep  in  sea  were  their  permitted  haunts. 
The  banquet-cups,  of  many  a  hue  and  shape, 

Boes'd  o'er  with  gems,  were  beautiful  to  view; 
But,  for  the  madness  of  the  vaunted  grape. 

Their  only  draught  was  a  pure  limpid  dew, 
To  spirits  sweet ;  but  these  half-mortal  lips 

Long'd  for  the  streams  that  once  on  earth  they 
quaffed; 
And,  half  in  shame,  Tahatrtax  coldly  sips 

And  craves  excuses  for  the  temperate  draught 
«Man  tastes,**  he  said,  "the  grape's  sweet  blood 
that  streams  [he 

To  steep  his  heart  when  pain'd;  when  sorrowmg 
In  wild  delirium  drowns  the  sense,  and  dreams 

Of  bliss  arise,  to  cheat  his  misery." 
Nor  with  their  dews  were  any  mingling  sweets 

Save  those,  to  mortal  lip,  of  poison  fell ; 
No  murmuring  bee  was  heard  in  these  retreats. 

The  mineral  clod  alone  supplied  the  hydromeL 

The  spirits,  while  they  sat  in  social  guise. 

Pledging  each  goblet  with  an  answering  kiss, 
Mark'd  many  a  gnome  conceal  his  bursting  sighs; 

And  thought  death  happier  than  a  life  like  this. 
But  they  had.  music ;  at  one  ample  side 

Of  the  vast  arena  of  that  sparkling  hall. 
Fringed  round  with  gems,  that  all  the  rest  outvied ; 

In  form  of  canopy,  was  seen  to  fall 
The  stony  tapestry,  over  what,  at  first. 

An  altar  to  some  deity  appeared ; 
But  it  had  cost  full  many  a  year  to  adjust 

The  limpid  crystal  tubes  that  'neath  uprear'd 
Their  diflferent  lucid  lengtiis ;  and  so  complete 

Their  wondrous  rangement,  that  a  tuneful  gnome 
Drew  from  them  sounds  more  varied,  clear,  and 
sweet. 

Than  ever  yet  had  rung  in  any  earthly  dome. 
Loud,  shrilly,  liquid,  soft ;  at  that  quick  touch    . 

Such  modulation  woo'd  his  angel  ears 
That  ZopHTBL  wonder'd,  started  from  his  couch 

And  thought  upon  the  music  of  the  spheres. 


Tahathtax  mark*d ;  and  casting  down  the  board 

A  wistful  glance  to  one  who  shared  his  cheer, 
«  My  Raoastchiox,"  •  said  he ;  at  his  word 

A  gnome  arose,  and  knew  what  strain  he  fein 
would  hear. 
More  like  the  dawn  of  youth  in  form  and  face. 

And  than  his  many  pheres  more  lightly  dress'd, 
Tet  unsurpassed  in  beauty  and  in  grace,  • 

Silken-haired  RAeASTSHzoN  soon  express'd 
The  feelings  rising  at  his  master's  heart ; 

Choosing  such  tones  as  when  the  breezes  sigh 
Through  some  lone  portico ;  or  far  apart. 

From  ruder  sounds  of  mirth  in  the  deep  forest  die. 
Preluding  low,  in  notes  that  faint  and  tremble. 

Swelling,  awakening,  dying,  plaining  deep,  ^ 
While  such  sensations  in  the  soul  assemble. 

As  make  it  pleasure  to  the  eyes  to  weep. 
Is  there  a  heart  that  ever  loved  in  vain,         [dear, 

Though  years  have  thrown  their  veil  o'er  all  most 
That  lives  not  each  sensation  o'er  again      [here  1 

In  sympathy  with  sounds  like  those  that  mingle 
Still  the  fair  gnome's  light  hands  the  chime  prolong  \ 

And  while  his  utmost  art  the  strain  employs, 
CspHmoiriEL's  softened  son  in  gushing  song 

Pour'd  forth  his'sad,  deep  sense  of  long  departed 
joys. 

sovo. 
O,  my  Phroxbxa  !  how  thy  yellow  hair 

Was  fragrant,  when,  by  looks  alone  carest, 
I  felt  it,  wafied  by  the  pitying  air. 

Float  o'er  my  lips  and  touch  my  fervid  breast ! 

How  my  least  word  lexd  colour  to  thy  cheek ! 

And  how  thy  gentle  form  would  heave  and  swell. 
As  if  the  love  thy  heart  contained  would  break 

That  warm,  pure  shrine,  where  nature  bade  it 
dwelL 

We  parted ;  years  are  past,  and  ihau  art  dead ! 

Never,  Pbrohkma,  shall  I  see  thee  more ! 
One  little  ringlet  of  thy  graceful  head 

Lies  next  my  heart;  'tis  all  I  may  adiire.' 

Tom  from  thy  sight,  to  save  a  life  of  gloom, 
Hopes  unaccomplish'd,warmest  wishes  cross'd— 

How  can  I  longer  bear  my  weary  doom  t 
Alas!  what  have  I  gain'd  for  aU  I  lost! 

The  music  ceased ;  and  from  Tahatbtax  pass'd 

The  mournful  extasy  that  lent  it  zest ; 
But  tears  adown  his  paly  cheek  fell  fast. 

And  sprinkled  the  asbestos  o'er  his  breast 
Then  thus:  <*If  but  a  being  half  so  dear 

Could  to  these  realms  be  brought,  the  slow  dis- 
Of  my  long  solitude  were  less  severe,  [tress 

And  I  might  learn  to  bear  my  weariness. 
There's  a  nepenthic  draught,  which  the  warm 
breath 

Of  mortals,  when  they  quaff,  keeps  in  suspense ; 
Giving  the  pale  similitude  of  death. 

While  thus  chain'd  up  the  quick  perceptive  sense. 
Haply  'twere  possible.     But  to  the  shrine, 

Wliere  like  a  god  I  guard  Cbphsonikl's  gift!** 

*  This  name  ti  eoropoondf  d  of  a  Bebrale  and  a  Giatk 
word,  and  iignlflas  to  OMive  or  affect  tbt  sooL 
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Soon  duroagh  tho  rock  tlio^  wmd ;  die  dnnight 
dirine 

Wm  hidden  by  a  veil  the  king  alone  mii^t  lift. 
Cxpbbosiil'i  eon,  with  half-eTertad  face 

And  fidtering  hand,  that  curtain  drew  and  ihow'd, 
Of  solid  diamond  formed,  a  lucid  tbm  ; 

And  warm  within  the  pure  elixir  glowM ; 
Bright  red,  like  flame  and  Mood,  (could  they  ao 
meet,) 

Aaoending,  eparkling,  dancing,  whirling,  ever 
In  quick  perpetual  movement;  and  of  heat 

So  high,  the  rogck  was  warm  beneath  their  feet, 
(Yet  heat  in  ito  inteneeness  hurtful  never,) 
iSven  to  the  entrance  of  the  long  arcade 

Which  led  to  that  deep  shrine,  in  the  rock'a 
breast 
As  fiu*  as  if  the  hal^angel  were  afraid 

To  know  the  secret  he  himself  possessed. 
Tahatbtax  filled  a  slip  of  spar  with  dread, 

As  if  stood  by  and  firown'd  some  power  divine; 
Then  trembling,  as  he  tum'd  to  Zophxxl,  said, 
'     **  But  for  one  service  shalt  thou  call  it  diine. 
Bring  me  a  wife ;  as  I  have  named  the  way ; 

(I  will  not  risk  destruction  save  for  love!) 
Fair-haired  and  beauteous  like  my  mother;  say — 

Plight  me  this  pact ;  so  shalt  thou  bear  above, 
For  thine  own  purpoee,  what  has  here  been  kept 

Since  bloom'd  the  second  age,  to  angels  dear. 
Banting  iiom  earth's  dark  womb,  the  fierce  wave 
swept 

Off  every  form  that  lived  and  loved,  while  here, 
Deep  hidden  here,  I  still  lived  on  and  wept" 
Tlum,  ZopHiXL,  pitying  his  emotion:  «So 

I  promise ;  nay,  unhappy  prince,  I  swear 
By  nHwt  I  dare  not  utter;  I  will  go 

And  seareh;  and  one  of  all  the  loveliest  bear 
Away,  the  while  she  sleeps,  to  be  thy  wife: 

Give  her  nepenthic  drink,  and  through  the  wave 
Brave  hell's  worst  pains  to  guard  her  gentle  life. 

Monarch !  'tis  said ;  now,  give  me  what  I  crave ! 
Tabatbtax  Etahath,*  son  of  a  sire 

Who  knew  how  love  bums  in  a  breast  divine. 
If  this  thy  gift  sustain — one  vital  fire. 

Sigh  not  for  things  of  earth,  for  all  earth's  best 
are  thine." 
He  took  the  spar:  the  high-wrought  hopes  of  both 

Forbad  dtHij.    So  to  the  palace  back 
IVy  came ;  Tabatbtax  faintly  pressed ;  nor  loth 

Saw  his  feir  guests  depart  to  wend  thdr  watery 
track. 

TXB  ■TOUf.f 

Onem  Uiat  coast  whither  wrong'd  Dn>o  fled 

From  brother's  murderous  hand,  low  vapours 
brood, 
But  all  is  hush'd ;  and  reigns  a  calm  as  dread 

As  that  fell  Roman's  who,  like  wolf  punued,t 
In  aftertimes  upon  a  fragment  sate 

Of  ruin'd  CAaTBAOx,  his  fierce  eye  at  rest. 
While  hungry,  cold,  and  spent,  he  mock'd  at  fete, 

And  fed  on  the  revenge  deep  smouldering  in 
bis  breast 

*  From  •▼!,  life ;  and  nathaii,  to  give, 
f  The  fborth  canto  of  Zopbltl. 
lOAnis  Mabivs. 


But  now  that  city's  tvrets  finown  on  high ; 

And  from  her  distant  streets  is  heard  the  shriek 
Of  ftantio  mothers,  utter'd  as  they  fly 

From  where  with  diildren's  blood  their  guilty 
altars  reek. 
But  fer,  fer  ofi^  upon  the  sea's  expanse. 

The  very  sileooe  has  a  shriek  of  fear; 
And,  'croas  the  sight,  thick  shadows  seem  to  glance ; 

And  sounds  like  laughter  ring,  yet  leave  the  ear 
In  racking  doubt  if  it  has  heard  such  peal. 

Or  if  'twas  but  afirigfated  fancy  tp^LO : 
Past  that  suspense,  and  lesser  pain  to  feel. 

As  giant  rends  his  chains  the  bursting  tempest 
Alas!  for  the  poor  pilot  at  his  prow,  [woke. 

Far  firom  the  haven !     Will  his  Neptune  save  1 
The  muse  no  longer  hears  his  frantic  vow, 

But  follows  hor  feir  sprites  still  deep  beneath 
the  wave. 

Soon  through  the  cavern,  the  receding  light 

Refused  its  beam ;  Zopbiil,  with  toil  severe, 
But  bliss  in  view,  through  the  thrice  murky  night. 

Sped  swiftly  on.    A  treasure  now  more  dear 
He  had  to  guard,  than  boldest  hope  had  dared 

To  breathe  for  years ;  but  rougher  grew  the  way ; 
And  soft  PHRAsaioir,  shrinking  back  and  scared 

At  every  whirling  diepth,  wept  for  his  flowers  and 

Shiver'd,  and  pain'd,  and  shrieking,  as  the  waves 

Wildly  impel  them  'gainst  the  jutting  rocks ; 
Not  all  the  care  and  strength  of  Zopbisl  saves 

His  tender  guide  from  half  the  wildering  shocks 
He  bore.    The  calm,  which  fevour'd  their  descent. 

And  bade  them  look  upon  their  task  as  o'er. 
Was  past;  and  now  the  inmost  earth  seenfd  rent 

With  such  fierce  storms  as  never  raged  before. 
Of  a  long  mortal  life  had  the  whole  pain 

Essenced  in  one  consummate  pang,  been  borne. 
Known,  and  survived ;  it  still  would  be  in  vain 

To  tiy  to  paint  the  pains  felt  by  these  sprites  for- 
lorn. 
The  power  that  made,  intending  them  for  bliss. 

And  gave  Uieir  thrilling  organs  but  to  blCss, 
Had  they  been  form'd  for  such  a  world  as  this. 

Had  kindly  dull'd  their  powers  and  made  their 
tortures  less. 

The  precious  drop  closed  in  its  hollow  spor. 

Between  his  lips  Zopbisl  in  triumph  bore. 
Now,  earth  and  sea  seem  shaken !  •  Dash'd  afer 

He  feels  it  part;— 'tis  dropt ;— the  waters  roar. 
He  sees  it  in  a  sable  vortex  whirling, 

Form'd  by  a  cavern  vast,  that  'neath  the  sea. 
Sucks  the  fierce  torrent  in ;  and  madly  furling  (ha 

His  wings  would  plunge;  one  moment  more  and 
Suck'd  down,  in  earth's  daik  womb  must  wait 
eternity. 

"Pursue  no  farther!  stop!  alas!  forme, 
If  not  thyself!"    Pbbabbiok's  shrieks  accort 

Him  thus  <«  Who,  Zopbixl,  shall  protect  for  thee 
The  maid  thou  lovestt    Hear!  stop!  or  all  are 
lost." 

The  verge,  the  verge  is  near.    Must  such  a  state, 
Sec^  be  thinel    No!  sank  the  spar  within. 
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Bat  the  ihrfll  warning  TMdfd  him  thorough  the  din 
Of  WATee:  back,  back,  he  atniggles,  ere  too  late, 
And  the  whole  honor  of  the  avoided  &le 

Shot  through  hie  aouL    The  wagea  of  hii  am 
He  felt,  for  onoe,  were  lig^t,  and  dasp'd  his 
shrieking  mate. 

Who  thus  entreats,  «<np!  to  earth's  pleasant  fields! 
O,  ZoPHiKL,  all  this  torture's  for  thy  pleasure !" 

Twined  in  his  arms,  the  bailed  seraph  yields. 
And  flies  the  hungiy  depth  that  gorged  his  dear- 
est treasure. 

"What   added    torment— gain'd;    then  snatch'd 
away — 

Press'd  to  his  heart — and  tiien,  to  feel  it  riven 
From  heart  and  hand,  while  bearing  it  to  day 

With  joy  complete  as  if  recall'd  to  heaven ! 
Iliat  which,  to  own  was  perfect  transport,  lost;   . 

Yet  itill,  (to  urge  a  dangerous  course  contending 
And  the  fierce  pasnons  which  his  bosom  croet 

For  pity,  or  some  other  hope,  suspending;) 
Resisting  all,  he  fefced  a  desperate  way; 

His  gentle  phero  with  plaints  no  longer  vain, 
Clung  closer  to  his  neck;  nor  ceased  to  pny 

To  be  restored  to  sun  and  flowers  again. 
Thus  all  entwined  they  rose  again  to  air, 

NearLybia'scoast  Black  clouds,ui  mass  deform, 
Were  frowning ;  yet  a  moment's  calm  was  there, 

As  it  had  stopp'd  to  breathe  a  while  the  storm. 
Their  white  feet  press'd  the  desert  sod;  they  shook 

From  their  bright  locks  the  briny  drops ;  nor  stay'd 
ZopHisL  on  ills,  present  or  past,  to  look ; 

For,  weary  as  he  was,  his  lonely  maid 
Came  to  his  ardent  soul  in  all  her  charms ; 

Unguarded  she,  what  being  might  molest 
Even  nowt  his  diiU'd  and  wounded  substance 
warms 

But  at  the  thought;  the  while  he^thus  addreat 
Hie  shivering  sprite  of  flowers:  «  Wemustnotstay; 

An  is  but  desolation  here,  and  gloom : 
Up!  let  us  tluough  die  air,  nor  mora  delay; 
Nay,  droop  not  now;  a  Kttle  more  eaaay, 

I'D  bear  thee  forward  to  thy  bower  <i  bloom. 
And  on  Ihy  roaes  lay  thee  dovm  to  rest 

Come  through  the  desert!  banquet  on  thy  store 
Ofdews  and  sweets.  Come,  warm  thee  at  my  breast! 

On !  through  the  sir,  nor  think  of  danger  more, 
As  grateful  for  the  service  thou  hast  done 

I  live,  though  lost  the  object  of  our  tadi. 
As  if  were  still  possess'd  the  treason  won; 

And  all  thou  wouldst  of  Zophibi,  freely  ask. 
The  gnome,  the  secret  padi,  the  draught  divine 

I  know:  Takathtav  sighs,  beneath  the  wave, 
For  mortal  bride;  valour  and  dcill  are  mine; 

He  may  again  bestow  what  once  he  gaveu'* 

Thus,  ZoFHixL,  renovated,  though  the  air 

Was  thick  and  dull,  with  just  enough  of  hope 
To  save  him  from  the  stupor  of  despair, 

Too  much  disdain'd  the  pains  he  felt,  to  droop. 
But  soft  Phbasrioiv,  smarting  firom  his  toil, 

To  buflet  not  a  tempest  was  in  plight ; 
And  Eola's  lover  saw  him  riirink,  recoil. 

And  beg  some  nearer  shelter  fbr  the  n^t; 

For  now  the  tempest,  bursting  in  its  ndght, 


Raged  flnreal^  loond,  and  made  him  fein  to  rest 
In  cave  or  tomb.  ButZopBiiL  gently  caught  himt 

Suatain'd  him  flimly  at  his  fearless  breast, 
And  twixt  Euphntesand  the  Tigris  brought  him. 

Then  paused  a  OKMneat  o'er  a  desert  drear. 
Until  the  thundeindouds  around  him  burst; 

His  flights  renew'd,  and  wish'd  fbr  Media  near; 
Butstronger  grows  the  gale:  what  sprites  accurst 

Ride  on  the  tempest  1     Warring  elements 
Mig^t  not  alone  auch  ardent  course  impede ; 

The  wretched  spirit  from  his  speed  relents 

With  sense  like  mortal  boeom,  when  they  bleed. 

Loud  and  more  loud  die  bliit;  in  mingled  gyre, 
Flew  leaves  and  atones;  and  with^a  deafening 
cradi 

Fell  the  uprooted  trees ;  heaven  seem'd  on  fire- 
Not,  as  'tis  w<mt,  with  intermittinc  flssh. 

But,  like  an  ocean  all  of  liquid  flame, 
The  whole  broad  arch  gave  one  continuous  g^are, 

While  through  the  red  light  finom  their  prowlings 
came,  [lair. 

The  firighted  beasts,  and  ran,  but  could  net  find  a 

<^Rest,Zora»&,  rest!"  PsmAiRiov  cries:  <«the  smrge 

Was  lesser  pain ;  I  cannot  bear  it  more ! 
Beaten  in  seas  so  long  we  but  emeige 

To  meet  a  fiercer  conflict  on  the  shore !" 
Then  Zothibl  :  « There's  a  little  grot  on  high. 

The  wild  doves  nestle  there :  it  is  secure; 
To  Ectabane,  but  fisr  an  hour,  I'll  fly. 

And  come  for  thee  at  mom :  no  more  endure. 
Nay— wiltnotleavemel  then  I'll  bear  thee  through 

As  lately  through  the  whirling  floods  I  bore." 
Stall  closer  dinging,  to  his  bosom  grew 

The  tender  sprite ;  **  then  bear— lean  no  man." 
He  said,  and  came  a  shock,  as  if  the  earth 

Crash'd  'gainst  some  other  pltaet;    shivered 

brands  [birth !) 

Whirl  round  their  heads;  and  (shame  upon  their 

Both  sprites  lay  maied  and  prostrate  on  dia  aaads. 

The  delicate  PHmAxntov  sought  a  cave 

Low  browed;  and  crouching  down  mid  trailing 


And  slimy  vrorms,  (things  that  would  hide  to  save 

Their  loathsome  lives,)  hearkens  the  roar  and 
quakes. 
But  ZoPHiBL,  slmig  with  shame,  and  in  a  mood 

Too  fierce  for  feur,  uprose;  yet  ere  for  flight 
Served  his  torn  wings  a  form  before  him  stood 

In  gloomy  majesty.    Like  starless  night 
A  sable  mantle  fell  in  cloudy  fold 

From  its  stupendous  breast ;  and  as  it  trod 
The  pale  and  lurid  light,  at  distance  rolled 

BcSCbre  its  princely  feet  receding  on  the  sod. 
"T  was  still  as  death ;  save  that  the  thunder  spoke 

In  mutterings  low  and  far ;  a  look  severe 
Seemed  as  preluding  speech ;  but  ZorHisi:  broke 

The  silence  first:  *<Why,  spirit,  art  thou  Wei" 
It  waved  its  hand,  and  instantaneous  came 

A  hissing  bolt  vrith  new  impetus  back ; 
Darts  round  a  group  of  verdant  palms  the  fiame; 

That  being  pointed  to  them,  blasted  black. 
«  O !  source  of  all  my  guilt !  at  such  an  hour," 

(The  mortal-lover  Mid^  ^  thine  answer  there 
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I  need  not  read :  too  well  I  know  thy  power 

In  all  Tye  felt  and  feeL    But  has  deepair, 
Or  grief,  or  torment,  e'er  made  Zopbih  bow  1 

Declare  me  that,  nor  spend  thme  arte  in  Tain 
To  torture  more :  if,  li^e  a  miscreant,  now 

I  bend  to  thee,  'tis  not  for  dread  of  pun ; 
That  I  can  bear :  yet,  bid  thy  legions  cease 

Their  strife.    O !  spare  me  this  resistance  nide 
Bat  for  an  hour !  let  me  but  on  in  peace ; 

So  shall  I  taste  the  joy  of  gratitude, 
Even  to  thee." — «  The  joy  1"  then  first  with  scorn 

Replied  that  sombre  being:  **dream'8tthou  still 
Of  joy  ?  a  thing  accursSd,  demean'd,  forlorn, 

As  thou  art  1   Is'tibr  joy  thou  mock'st  my  will  t 
Canst  thou  taste  pleasure  1  banish'd,  crush'd,  de- 
based."— 

**  1  can,  betrayer !  dost  thou  envy  me  1 
But  leave  me  to  my  wrongs,  and  I  can  taste 

Ev'n  yet  of  heaven,  spite  of  my  fall  and  thee. 
But  that  ofifects  not  thee:  thine  insults  spare 

But  for  an  hour ;  leave  me  to  go  at  will 
Only  till  mom,  and  I  will  bock  and  bear 

Whate'er  thou  wilt.  What  dost  obstruct  me  still  1 
Thine  armies  dim,  and  shrouded  in  the  storm 

Then  I  must  meet ;  and  weary  thus,  and  torn, 
Essay  the  force  of  an  immortal  arm. 

Lone  as  I  am,  until  another  mom 
Shall  shame  both  them  and  thee  to  thine  abode. 

There,  on  the  steam  of  human  heart-blood  sjalt 
By  priest  or  murderer,  make  repast ;  or  brood 

Cfver  the  vile  creations  of  thy  guilt. 
Waste  thy  life-giving  power  on  reptiles  foul ; 

Slow,  slimy  worms>  and  poisonous  snakes ;  then 
watch. 
Like  the  poor  brutes  that,  here,  for  hunger  prowl, 

To  mar  the  beauty  that  thou  canst  not  match?" 
Thus  he :  the  other  folded  o'er  its  breast 

Its  arms,  and  stood  as  cold  and  firm  the  while, 
As  if  no  passion  stirr'd ;  save  that  express'd 

Its  pale,  pale  Up,  a  faint,  ferocious  smile* 

While,  blent  with  winds,  ten  thousand  agents  wage 

Anew  the  strife,  and  Zofhiil,  fain  to  fly. 
But  foil'd,  gave  up  to  unavailing  rage. 

And  strove,  and  toil'd,  and  strove,  but  could  not 
mount  on  high. 
Then  thus  the  torturer :  «  Hie  thee  to  the  bed 

Of  her  thou  lov'st ;  pursue  thy  dear  design ; 
Go  dew  the  golden  ringlets  of  her  head ! 

Thou  wait'st  not,  sure,  for  any  power  of  mine. 
Yet  better  were  the  duties,  spirit  dull. 

Of  thine  allegiance !     Win  her  o'er  to  me, 
Take  all  thou  canst, — a  pleasure  brief  but  full, 

Vain  dreamer,  if  not  mirUy  she's  lost  to  thee." 
«  Wilt  thou  then  hurt  her  t    Why  am  I  detain'd  1 

O,  strength !  once  serving  'gainst  the  powers 

above,  [strain'd 

Where  art  thou  now  1"     Thus  Zophisl  ;  and  he 

His  wounded  wings  to  mount,but  could  not  move. 
Then  thus  the  scomer:  "  Nay,  be  calm !  V 11  still 

The  storm  for  thee :  hear !  it  recedes — ^"t  is  ended. 
Yet,  if  thou  dream'st  success  awaits  thee,  ill 

Dost  thou  conceive  of  boundless  power  offended. 
ZopRiKL,  bland  sprite,  sublime  intelligence. 

Once  chosen  for  my  firiend  and  worthy  me ; 


Not  so  wouldst  thou  have  labour'd  to  be  hence, 

Had  my  emprise  been  crowned  with  victory. 
When  I  was  bright  in  heaven,  thy  seraph  eyes 

Sought  only  mine.    But  he  who  every  power 
Beside,  while  hope  alluied  him,  could  depise. 

Changed  and  forsook  me,  in  misfortune's  hour." 
<*  Changed  and  forsook  thee?  this  from  thee  to  me? 

Once  noble  spirit !     O !  had  not  too  much 
My  o'erfond  heart  adored  thy  fallacy,     [proach ;" 

I  had  not,  now,  been  here  to  bear  thy  keen  re- 
ZoPHiiL  replied:  «  Fallen,  wretched,  and  debased, 

E'en  to  Uiy  scornful  word's  extent,  my  doom 
Too  well  I  know,  and  for  what  cause  displaced ; 

But  not  from  thee  should  the  remembrance  come. 
Forsook  thee  in  misfortune  ?  at  thy  side 

I  closer  fought  as  peril  thicken'd  round. 
Watched  o'er  thee  fallen :  the  light  of  heaven  denied, 

But  proved  my  love  more  fervent  and  profound. 
Prone  as  thou  wert,  had  I  been  mortal4>ome. 

And  own'd  as  many  lives  as  leaves  there  be, 
From  all  Hyrcania  by  his  tempest  tom 

I  had  lost  them,  one  by  one,  and  given  the  last 
for  thee. 
Pain  had  a  joy,  for  suffering  could  but  wring 

Love  firom  my  soul,  to  gild  the  murky  air 
Of  our  first  rude  retreat ;  while  I,  fond  thing  f 

Still  thought  thee  true  and  smiled  upon  despab. 
O !  had  thy  plighted  pact  of  faith  been  kept, 

Still  unaccomplish'd  were  the  curse  of  sin ; 
Mid  all  the  woes  thy  ruin'd  followers  wept. 

Had  friendship  lingered,  hell  could  not  have  been. 
But  when,  to  make  me  thy  first  minister 

Came  the  proposal ;  when  the  purpose  burst 
Forth  from  thy  heart's  black  den  disclosed  and  bare, 

Then  first  I  felt  alone,  and  knew  myself  accurs'd. 
Though  the  first  seraph  form'd,  how  could  I  tell 

The  ways  of  guile  ?     What  marvel  I  believed. 
When  cold  ambition  mimick'd  love  so  well, 

That  half  the  sons  of  heaven  looked  on  deceived? 
Ambition  thine ;  to  me  the  Eternal  gave 

So  much  of  love  his  kind  design  was  croai'd : 
Held  to  thy  heart  I  thought  thee  good  as  brave, 

Nor  realized  my  guilt  till  all  wai  lost 
Now,  writhing  at  my  utmost  need,  how  vain 

Are  Zophixl's  tears  and  prayers  I  Alas !  hea- 
ven-bom. 
Of  all  heaven's  virtues,  doth  not  one  remain  ? 

Pity  me  once,  and  let  me  now  begone !" 
«  Go !"  said  the  cold  detainer,  with  a  smile 

That  hei^ten'd  craelty :  <«yet  know,  firom  me. 
Thy  foolish  hopes  but  lure  thee  on  awhile 

To  wake  thy  sense  to  keener  misery." 
«  O !  skill'd  to  torment!  spare  me!  spare  me  now!" 

Chill'd  by  a  dread  fordioding, Zophisl  said: 
«  But  little  time  doth  waning  night  allow." 

Heknelt;  hewept;  calm  grew  the  winds;  he  fled. 

The  clouds  disperse ;  his  heavenly  voice  he  sent 

In  whispers  Uirough  the  caves ;  PHmAsaiov  there, 
In  covert  loathed,  to  that  low  music  lent 

His  soft,  quick  ear,  and  sprang  to  join  his  phere. 
Soon  through  the  desert,  on  their  airy  way. 

Mantled  in  dewy  mists  the  spirits  press'd, 
And  reached  fair  Media  ere  the  twilight  gray 

Recall'd  the  rose's  lover  to  his  nest. 
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Bat  on  the  Tigris'  winding  banks,  thoogh  nig^ 

Still  lingers  round,  two  early  mortals  greet 
The  first  faint  gleam  with  prayer ;  and  bathed  and 
dight 

As  travellers  came  forth.    The  mom  rose  sweet 
And  rushing  by  them  as  the  spirits  past. 

In  tinted  vapours  while  the  pale  star  sets ; 
The  3rt>unger  asked,  *<  Whence  are  these  odours  cast, 

The  breexe  has  waked  from  beds  of  violets !" 


SONG.» 


Dat,  in  melting  purple  dying. 
Blossoms,  all  around  me  sighing, 
Fragrance,  frt>m  the  lilies  straying, 
2<ephyr,  with  my  ringlets  playing. 

Ye  but  waken  my  distress ; 

I  am  sick  of  loneliness. 

Thou,  to  whom  I  love  to  hearken, 
Come,  ere  night  around  me  darken; 
Though  thy  softness  but  deceive  me, 
Say  thou  'rt  true,  and  I'U  believe  thee; 
Veil,  if  ill,  thy  soul's  intent, 
Let  me  think  it  innocent ! 

Save  thy  toiling,  spare  thy  treasure: 
All  I  ask  is  friendship's  pleasure ; 
Let  the  shining  ore  lie  darkling, 
Bring  no  gem  in  lustre  sparkling: 

GiAs  and  gold  are  nought  to  me, 
I  would  only  look  on  thee ! 

TeU  to  thee  the  high-wrought  feeling. 

Ecstasy  but  in  revealing; 
I  Paint  to  thee  the  deep  sen^tion. 

Rapture  in  participation, 

Yet  but  torture,  if  compreet 
In  a  lone,  unfriended  breast 

Absent  still !    Ah !  come  and  bless  me ! 

Let  these  eyes  again  caress  thee; 

Once,  in  caution,  I  could  fly  thee: 

Now,  I  nothing  could  deny  thee ; 
In  a  look  if  death  there  be, 
Come,  and  I  will  gase  on  thee! 


THE  MOON  OF  FLOWERS. 

O,  vooir  of  flowers !  sweet  moon  of  flowen  !f 
Why  dost  thou  mind  me  of  the  hours 
Which  flew  so  sofUy  on  that  night, 
When  last  I  saw  and  felt  thy  lightt 

O,  moon  of  flowers !  thou  moon  of  flowers ! 
Would  thou  couldst  give  me  back  those  hows, 
Since  which  a  dull,  cold  year  has  fled. 
Or  show  me  those  with  whom  they  sped ! 

O,  moon  of  flowers!  O,  moon  of  flowers! 
In  scenes  afar  were  past  those  hours. 
Which  still  with  fond  regret  I  see. 
And  wish  my  heart  could  change  like  thee! 

•Froin*«Zoph»el." 

t  Tlis  savacei  of  the  northern  part  of  Amsrica  some- 
times  coant  by  moons.    May  ts  called  by  them  the  i 
of  flowsra,  and  October  the  moon  of  fklling  leaves. 


MORNING. 

How  beauteous  art  thou,  O  thou  morning  sun! — 
The  old  man,  feebly  tottering  forth,  admires 

As  much  thy  beauty,  now  life's  dream  is  done, 
As  when  he  moved  exulting  in  his  fires. 

The  infant  strains  his  little  arms  to  catch 
Th3  rays  that  glance  about  his  silken  hair; 

And  Luxury  hangs  her  amber  lamps,  to  match 
Thy  face,  when  tum'd  away  from  bower  and 
palace  fair. 

Sweet  to  the  lip  the  draught,  the  blushing  fruit ; 

Music  and  perfum^e  mingle  with  the  soul ; 
How  thrills  the  kiss,  when  feeling's  voice  is  mute! 

And  light  and  beauty's  tints  enhance  the  whole. 

Yet  each  keen  sense  were  dulness  but  for  thee : 
TTiy  ray  to  joy,  love,  virtue,  genius  warms ; 

Thou  never  weariest ;  no  inconstancy 

But  comes  to  pay  new  homage  to  thy  charms. 

How  many  lips  have  sung  thy  praise,  how  long! 

Yet,  when  his  slumbering  harp  he  feels  thee  woo, 
The  pleasured  bard  pours  forth  another  song, 

And  finds  in  thee,  like  love,  a  theme  forever  new. 

Thy  dark-eyed  daughters  come  in  beauty  forth, 
In  thy  near  realms;  and,  like  their  snow-vrreaths 
fiur. 

The  bright^hair'd  youths  and  maidens  of  the  north 
Smile  in  thy  colours  when  thou  art  not  there. 

'T  is  there  thou  bidst  a  deeper  ardour  glow. 
And  higher,  purer  reveries  completest ; 

As  drops  that  fiuthest  firom  the  ocean  flow. 
Refining  all  the  way,  from  springs  the  sweetest 

Haply,  sometimes,  spent  with  the  sleepless  night. 
Some  wretch,  impassion'd,  tnua  sweet  morning's 
breath. 

Turns  his  hot  brow,  and  sickens  at  thy  light ; 
But  Nature,  ever  kind,  soon  heals  or  gives  him 


MARRIAGE. 

Tbx  bard  has  song,  God  never  fbrm'd  a  soul 
Without  its  own  peculiar  mate,  to  meet 

Its  wandering  hal^  when  ripe  to  crown  the  whole 
Bright  plan  of  bliss,  most  heavenly,  most  com- 
plete! 

But  thousand  evil  things  there  are  that  hate 
To  look  on  happiness ;  these  hurt,  impede,  [fate. 

And,  leagued  with  time,  space,  circumstance,  and 
Keep  kindred  heart  from  heart,  to  pine  and  pant 
and  bleed. 

And  as  the  dove  to  far  Palmyra  flying. 

From  where  her  native  founts  of  Antioch  beam. 

Weary,  exhausted,  longing,  panting,  sighing. 
Lights  sadly  at  the  desert's  bitter  stream ; 

So  many  a  soul,  o'er  life's  drear  desert  faring, 
Love's  pure,congenia]  spring  unfound,unquafrd, 

Suffers,  recoils,  then,  thirsty  and  despairing 
Of  what  it  would,  descends  and  sips  the  nearest 
draught 
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Jaxis  Gatbs  Pibcitai.,  the  most  proli£c  and 
fiuidfal  of  our  poets,  was  bom  in  Berlin,  Gonnec- 
ticat,  on  the  fifteenth  of  September,  1795.  His 
Beither,  an  intelligent  physidan,  saperintended  his 
early  education,  and  saw  in  his  conect  taste,  and 
manly  character,  and  the  remarkable  ladlity  with 
which  he  acquired  knowledge,  the  prannse  of  a 
brilliant  life.  He  died  in  1807,  and  the  young  stu. 
dent  was  intrusted  to  other  guardians ;  but  his 
mental  culture  was  carefully  attended  to,  and  he 
entered  Yale  College  in  1811,  far  advanced  in 
classical  and  general  learning. 

In  his  early  deTOtion  to  study  originated  the  love 
of  seclusion  which  forms  one  of  the  distinguishing 
features  in  his  character.  From  his  youth  he  has 
been  more  fond  of  his  own  fimcies  than  of  society, 
^nd  has  therefore  enjoyed  few  of  the  opportuni- 
ties of  observation  which  are  found  by  mingling 
with  the  world.  To  his  early  habits  of  day-dream- 
ing he  has  himself  alluded  in  a  poem  on  the  Ple»- 
lofChikihood:— 


*<AloDff  the  stream, 
Tbit  flowed  to  ■ammer't  mttdBets  o'er  tu  bed 
Of  rounded  pebbles,  with  lu  scaiity  waves 
Biicircltog  many  an  islet,  and  Hs  banks 
In  ba]n  and  havens  soooptog,  I  would  Mmy, 
And,  dreamtog,  rear  an  empire  on  Its  shores. 
There  chief  roee,  and  palaces  and  towers 
Oaaght  the  flrst  light  of  mernlnf  t  there  the  fleet 
Lent  all  Its  snowy  canvass  to  the  wind. 
And  bore,  with  awAil  front,  against  the  (be; 
There  armies  narahaU'd  their  array,  and  Join'd 
In  mimic  slanghter :  there  tlie  conqaer*d  fled— 
I  (bliow'd  their  retreat,  nntfl,  seeare. 
They  found  a  reftife  to  their  co«atry*i  walls  t 
The  triumphs  of  the  conqueror  were  mtoe«— 
The  bounds  of  empire  widen*d,  and  the  wealth 
Torn  from  the  helpless  hands  of  humbled  fbes ; 
There  many  a  childish  hoar  was  spent;  the  world, 
That  BMved  and  fretted  round  bm,  had  no  power 
To  draw  me  fhun  my  musings,  but  the  dream 
Bnthraird  me  till  it  seem'd  reality; 
And,  wl^n  I  woke,  I  wonderM  that  a  brook 
Was  babbltog  by,  and  a  few  rods  of  soil, 
Oover'd  with  scanty  herbs,  the  arena  where 
Cities  and  empires,  fleets  and  armies  rose." 

He  began  to  write  at  a  very  early  age ;  Imt  I 
believe  he  published  very  little  before  he  went  to 
reside  at  New  Haven,  when  he  became  a  frequent 
contributor  to  the  periodicals.  He  devoted  his  lei- 
sure hours,  for  several  weeks  before  he  was  gradu- 
ated, to  tlM  composition  of  « Zamor,"  a  tragedy, 
which  was  performed  by  the  students  at  the  an- 
nual commencement  in  the  summer  of  1816,  and 
afterward  printed.  I  have  not  read  this,  but  a 
competent  critic  speaks  of  it  as  a  poor  imitation 
of  Doctor  Youiro's  «  Revenge,''  and  hi  below  any 
of  our  author's  other  productions.  The  first  volume 
of  his  poems  was  published  at  New  Haven,  in  1830; 
and  in  the  following  year,  at  Charleston,  where  he 
had  gone  on  account  of  his  health,  which  had  been 


impaired  by  too  oonstant  study,  appeared  Uie  first 
number  of  «Clio."  On  his  return  to  Connecticut 
he  published  the  second  number  of  **  Clio,"  and 
his  longest  woriL,  «<  Prometheus,"  a  poem  of  more 
t^n  three  thousand  lines,  in  the  stanza  of  Spis- 
sim. '  An  edition  of  his  select  writings  was  pub- 
lished, in  a  large  octavo  volume,  in  New  Yoik,  in 
1823,  and  soon  after  reprinted  in  London.  He 
had  now  reached  the  higjiest  point  in  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  poet 

Afier  passing  the  cuitomary  period  in  prepara- 
tory study,  PsRcivAL  received  this  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine,  in  1823 ;  but  his  devotion  to  literature 
and  the  sciences  prevented  his  engaging  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  In  1824,  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  professor  in  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point  111  health  compelled 
him  to  relinquish  this  office,  and  he  removed  to 
Boston,  where  he  was  for  a  considerable  time  con- 
nected with  the  army,  as  a  surgeon.  In  this  pe- 
riod he  contributed  several  poems  to  the  United 
States  Literaiy  Gazette,  a  magazine  published  at 
Cambridge,  in  which  appeared  some  of  the  eariiest 
effusions  of  Brt  aitt,  Lohspsllow  and  Dawxs. 

In  1825,  he  delivered  a  poem  before  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  Society  of  Yale  College,  and  in  1827, 
the  third  number  of  **  Clio"  was  published  in  New 
York.  The  Greek  revolution  was  still  in  progress, 
and  the  poet  shared  in  the  general  enthusiasm 
which  pervaded  this  country  in  behalf  of  the  op- 
pressed descendants  of  the  fathen  of  civilization. 
Several  of  the  poems  embraced  in  that  collection 
are  appeals  to  the  Christian  nations  to  give  to  the 
Greeks  their  ancient  liberty. 

There  are  in  America  few  more  learned  men 
than  PxRcivAL.  He  is  familiar  with  the  natural 
sciences,  and  the  literature  of  Greece,  Rome,  and 
Uie  oriental  nations,  and  writes  with  fluency  in 
all  the  modem  languages  of  Europe. 

Since  the  publication  of  his  last  volume  of  po- 
etiy,  he  has  fumidied  valuable  aid  to  the  well- 
known  philologist.  Doctor  Wsbstbr,  in  the  pre- 
paration of  his  American  Dictionary  of  the  Eng^Ush 
Language;  translated  Malti-Bruit's  Geography, 
and  some  other  works ;  and  edited  several  import- 
ant publications  for  the*  booksellers.  He  has  also 
been  a  frequent  writer  for  the  magazines.  His 
latest  productions  are  the  beautiful  Classic  Melo- 
dies, in  the  Token  for  the  present  year.  He 
resides  at  New  Haven,  and  his  attention  is  almost 
exclusively  devoted  to  scientific  pursuits.* 

He  has  all  the  natural  qualities  of  a  great  poet, 
but  he  lacks  the  artistic  skill,  or  declines  the 
labour,  without  which  few  authora  gain  immoi^ 
tality.    He  has  a  brilliant  imagination,  remarkable 

*  Be  was  recently  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  Ooo- 
neetkut  to  make  a  feological  survey  of  that  state. 
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cftmmMMJ  of  hmgiuige,  and  an  irrhaiwrtii  fimii- 
tain  of  ideas.  He  writes  with  a  fiMiHtj  but  rarely 
equalled,  and  when  hia  thoughts  are  once  oom- 
noitted  to  die  page,  he  shrinks  iiom  the  labour  of 
revising,  oonecting,  and  condensing.  He  remarks 
in  one  of  his  pre&ces,  that  his  verse  is  ^veiy  far 
from  bearing  the  marks  of  the  file  and  the  bur- 
nisher,'* and  that  he  likes  to  see  «poetry  in  the 
full  ebullition  of  feeling  and  fimcj,  foaming  up 
with  the  spirit  of  life,  and  glowing  with  the  rain- 
bows of  a  glad  inspiration.'*  If  by  this  he  means 
that  a  poet  should  reject  the  slow  and  laborious 
process  by  which  a  polished  excellence  is  attained, 
he  erri.  Nothing  truly  great  was  ever  accom- 
plished without  long  and  patient  tolL 

He  possesses  in  an  eminent  degree  the  creatiTe 
feculty,  and  his  genius  is  versatile.    He  has  been 


LIBERTY  TO  ATHENS. 

Tn  flsg  of  Freedom  floats  once  more 

Around  the  lofty  Parthenon ; 
It  waves,  as  waved  the  palm  of  yore, 

In  days  departed  long  and  gone ; 
As  bright  a  glory,  from  the  skies, 

Pours  down  its  light  around  those  towen, 
And  once  again  the  Greeks  arise, 

As  in  their  country's  noblest  hours; 
Their  swords  are  gift  in  Virtue's  cause, 

Mihxbya's  sacred  hill  is  free— 
O !  may  she  keep  her  equal  laws, 

WhUe  man  shall  live,  and  time  shall  be. 

The  pride  of  all  her  shrines  went  down ; 

The  Goth,  the  Frank,  the  Turk,  had  reft 
The  laurel  from  her  civic  crown ; 

Her  helm  by  many  a  sword  was  deft : 
She  lay  among  her  ruins  low — 

Where  grew  the  palm,  the  cypress  rose, 
And,  crushed  and  bjruised  by  many  a  blow, 

She  oovrer'd  bencAth  her  savage  fees ; 
But  now  again  she  springs  frtnn  earth. 

Her  loud,  awakening  trumpet  speaks ; 
She  rises  in  a  brighter  birth. 

And  sounds  redemption  to  the  Greeks. 

It  is  the  classic  jubilee— 

Their  servile  years  have  rolled  away; 
The  clouds  that  hover'd  o'er  them  flee. 

They  hail  the  dawn  of  Freedom's  ^y; 
From  heaven  the  golden  light  descends. 

The  times  of  old  are  on  the  wing, 
And  Glory  there  her  pinion  bends. 

And  Beauty  wakes  a  fidrer  spring ; 
The  hills  of  Greece,  her  rocks,  her  waves, 

Are  all  in  triumph's  pomp  array'd ; 
A  light  that  points  their  tyrant's  graves, 

Plays  round  each  bold  Athenian's  blade. 

The  Paitiienon,  the  sacred  shrine, 
When  Wisdom  held  her  pure  abode: 
tl 


an  admirer  and  a  student  of  natore,  and  he  de- 
scribes the  visible  world,  in  its  minutest  details, 
with  feeling  and  accuracy.  The  moral  tendency 
<^  his  writings  is  generally  correct ;  but  in  one  or 
two  poons  there  is  a  strain  of  misanthropy,  and 
in  some  of  his  earliest  ones  there  were  intimations 
of  diepticism. — His  later  works  are  free  from  such 
blemish,  and  I  believe  he  no  longer  entertains  the 
doubts  he  once  cherished  in  regard  to  religion. 

PiBGiYAL  has  few  associates.  He  lives  apart 
from  society,  among  his  books,  or  in  the  fields. 
One  who  has  been  admitted  to  hie  friendship  re- 
marks, that  with  the  simplicity  he  unites  the  purity 
of  childhood.  He  resides  at  New  Haven,  and  is 
still  as  diligent  •  student  as  when  he  was  an 
nnder-graduate  in  the  coBege  of  that  beantifiil 


The  bin  of  Mars,  where  light  divine 

Proclaimed  the  true  but  unknown  Go» ; 
Where  Justioe  held  unyielding  sway, 

And  trampled  all  corruption  dow% 
And  onward  took  her  lo%  way 

To  readi  at  truth's  unfeding  crown : 
The  rock,  where  liberty  was  fall. 

Where  eloquence  her  torrents  roll'd, 
And  loud,  against  the  despot's  rule, 

A  kndl  the  patriot's  fruy  toll'd: 

The  stage,  whereon  the  drama  spake. 

In  tones  that  seem'd  the  words  of  Heaveoi 
Which  made  the  wretch  in  terror  shake. 

As  by  avenging  friries  driven : 
The  groves  and  gardens,  where  the  fire 

Of  wisdom,  as  a  fountain,  burned, 
And  every  eye,  that  dared  aspire 

To  truth,  has  long  in  wonliip  turned: 
The  haUs  and  portiooee,  where  trod 

The  moral  sage,  severe,  nnstain'd. 
And  where  the  intellectual  god 

In  all  the  light  of  science  reignM : 

The  schools,  where  rose  in  symmeliy 

The  simple,  but  majestic  pile. 
Where  marble  threw  its  roughness  by  ^ 

To  glow,  to  frown,  to  weep,  to  snuU, 
Where  ooloun  made  the  canvass  hve, 

Where  music  roll'd  her  flood  along. 
And  all  the  charms  that  art  can  give. 

Were  blent  with  beauty,  love,  and  song: 
The  port,  from  whose  capaoioas  womb 

Her  navies  took  their  conquering  road. 
The  heralds  of  an  awfrU  doom 

To  all  who  would  not  kiss  her  rod : 

On  these  a  dawn  of  glory  springs. 

These  trophies  of  her  brightest  feme ; 
Away  the  long-chain'd  dty  flings 

Her  weeds,  her  shackles,  and  her  ahame; 
Again  her  ancient  souls  awake, 

Harvodivs  bares  anew  his  sword ; 
Her  sons  in  wrath  their  fetten  Inreak* 

And  Freedom  is  their  only  lord, 
ot 
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THE  SUN. 

Ciimi  of  light  and  energy !  thy  way 
Is  through  the  unknown  void ;  thou  hast  thy 
throne, 
Morning,  and  evening,  and  at  noon  of  day, 
Far  in  the  hlue,  untended  and  alone : 
Ere  the  first-waken'd  airs  of  earth  had  blown, 
On  thou  didst  march,  triumphant  in  thy  light ; 
Then  thou  didst  send  thy  glance,  which  still 
hath  flown 
Wide  through  the  never-ending  worlds  of  night, 
And  yet  thy  full  orb  bums  with  flash  as  keen  and 
bright 

We  call  thee  Lord  of  Day,  and  thou  dost  give 

To  earth  the  fire  that  animates  her  crust. 
And  wakens  all  the  forms  that  move  and  live. 

From  the  fine,  viewless  mould  which  lurks  in 
dust. 

To  him  who  looks  to  heaven,  and  on  his  bust 
Bears  stamp'd  the  seal  of  God,  who  gathers  there 

Lines  of  deep  thought,  high  feeling,  daring  trust 
In  his  own  center'd  powers,  who  aims  to  share 
In  all  his  soul  can  frame  of  wide,  and  great,  and  fair. 

Thy  path  is  high  in  heaven ;  we  cannot  gaxe 
On  the  intense  of  light  that  girds  thy  car; 

There  is  a  crown  of  glory  in  thy  rays. 
Which  bears  thy  pure  divinity  afar. 
To  mingle  with  the  equal  light  of  star, — 

For  thou,  so  vast  to  us,  art  in  the  whole 
One  of  the  sparks  of  night  that  fire  the  air, 

And,  as  around  thy  centre  planets  roll, 

So  thou,  too,  hast  thy  path  around  the  central  soul. 

I  am  no  fond  idolater  to  thee. 

One  of  the  countless  multitude,  who  bum. 
As  lamps,  around  the  one  Eternity, 

In  whose  contending  forces  systems  turn 

Their  circles  round  that  seat  of  life,  the  um 
Where  all  must  sleep,  if  matter  ever  dies : 

Sight  fails  me  here,  but  fancy  can  discem 
With  the  wide  glance  of  her  adl-seeing  eyes. 
Where,  in  the  heart  of  worlds,  the  mling  Spirit  lies. 

And  thou,  too,  hast  thy  world,  and  unto  thee 
We  are  as  nothing;  thou  goest  forth  alone. 
And  movest  through  the  vnde,  aerial  sea. 
Glad  as  a  conqaeror  resting  on  his  throne 
From  a  new  victory,  where  he  late  had  shown 
Wider  his  power  to  nations ;  so  thy  light 
Comes  with  new  pomp,  as  if  thy  strengA  had 

grown 
With  each  revolving  day,  or  thou,  at  night. 
Had  lit  again  thy  fires,  and  thus  renewM  thy  might 

Age  o*er  thee  has  no  power :  thou  bring*st  the  same 
Light  to  renew  the  morning,  as  when  first, 

If  not  eternal,  thou,  with  front  of  flame. 
On  the  dark  f5M»  of  earth  in  glory  burst. 
And  warmM  the  seas,  and  in  their  bosom  nursed 

The  earliest  things  of  life,  the  worm  and  shell ; 
Till,  through  the  sinking  ocean,  mountains 
pierced, 

And  then  came  forth  the  land  whereon  we  dwell, 

Rear'd,  like  a  magic  fime,  above  the  wateiy  swell 


And  there  thy  seardiing  beat  awoke  the  seeds 
Of  all  that  gives  a  charm  to  earth,  and  lends 
An  energy  to  nature ;  all  that  fiseds 

On  the  rich  mould,  and  then,  in  bearing,  bends 
Its  fraits  again  to  earth,  wherein  it  blends 
The  last  and  first  of  life ;  of  all  who  bear 

Their  forms  in  motion,  where  the  spirit  tends, 
Instinctive,  in  their  common  good  to  share. 
Which  lies  in  things  that  breathe,  or  late  were 
living  there. 

They  live  in  thee :  without  thee,  all  were  dead 
And  dark;  no  beam  had  lighted  on  the  waste. 

But  one  etemal  night  around  had  spread 
Funereal  gloom,  and  coldly  thus  defaced 
This  Eden,  which  thy  fairy  hand  hath  graced 

With  such  uncounted  beauty ;  all  that  blows 
In  the  fresh  air  of  spring,  and,  growing,  braced 

Its  form  to  manhood,  when  it  stands  and  glows 

In  the  full-temper'd  beam,  that  gladdens  as  it  g^oet. 

Thou  lookest  on  the  earth,  and  then  it  smiles ; 

Thy  light  is  hid,  and  all  things  droop  and  mourn ; 
Laughs  the  wide  sea  around  her  budding  isles. 
When  through  their  heaven  thy  changing  car  is 

home; 
Thou  wheel'st  away  thy  flight,  the  woods  are 
shom 
Of  all  their  waving  locks,  and  storms  awake ; 

All,  that  was  once  so  beautiful,  is  torn 
By  the  wild  winds  which  plough  the  lonely  lake, 
And,  in  their  maddening  rush,  the  crested  moun- 
tains  shake. 

The  earth  lies  buried  in  a  shroud  of  snow; 

Life  lingers,  and  would  die,  but  thy  retum 
Gives  to  their  gladden*d  hearts  an  overflow 

Of  all  the  power  that  brooded  in  the  um 

Of  their  chill'd  frames,  and  then  they  proudly 
spurn 
All  bands  that  would  confine,  and  give  to  air 

Hues,  firagrance,  shapes  of  beauty,  till  they  bum, 
When,  on  a  dewy  mom,  thou  dartest  there 
Rich  waves  of  gold  to  wreathe  with  fairer  light  the 
fair. 

The  vales  are  thine ;  and  when  the  touch  of  spring 
Thrills  them,  and  gives  them  gladness,  in  thy  light 

They  glitter,  as  the  glancing  8wallow*§  wing 
Dashes  the  water  in  his  winding  flight, 
And  leaves  behind  a  wave  that  crinkles  bright. 

And  widens  outward  to  the  pebbled  shore, — 
The  vales  are  thine ;  and  when  they  wake  firom 
night, 

The  dews  that  bend  the  grass-tips,  twinkling  o'er 

Their  soft  and  oozy  beds,  look  upward,  and  adore. 

The  hills  are  thine:  they  catch  thy  newest  beam. 
And  gladden  in  thy  parting,  where  the  wood 

Flames  out  in  every  leaf,  and  drinks  the  stream. 
That  flows  from  out  thy  fulness,  as  a  flood 
Bursts  from  an  unknown  land,  and  rolls  the  food 

Of  nations  in  its  waters :  so  thy  rays 

Flow  and  give  brighter  tints  than  ever  bud, 

When  a  clear  sheet  of  ice  reflects  a  blaze 

Of  many  twinkling  gems,  as  every  gloes'd  bough 
plays. 
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Thine  mn  the  moonUins,  where  they  purely  lift 

Snows  that  have  never  waetedi  in  a  sky 
Which  hath  no  stain ;  helow,  the  storm  may  drift 

Its  darkness,  and  the  thondeiv^giist  roar  by; 

Aloft  in  thy  eternal  smile  they  lie, 
Dazzling,  but  cold ;  thy  farewell  glance  looks  there ; 

And  when  below  thy  hues  of  beauty  die, 
Oirt  round  tdem,  as  a  rosy  belt,  they  bear. 
Into  the  high,  dark  vault,  a  brow  that  still  is  fehr. 

The  clouds  are  thine,  and  all  their  magic  hues 
Are  pendll'd  by  thee;  when  thou  bendest  low, 

Or  comest  in  thy  strength,  thy  hand  imbues 
Their  waving  fold  with  such  a  perfect  glow 
Of  all  pure  tints,  the  faiiy  pictures  throw 

Shame  on  the  proudest  art;  the  tender  stain 
Hung  round  the  verge  of  heaven,  that  as  a  bow 

Girds  the  wide  world,  and  in  their  blended  chain 

All  tints  to  the  deep  gold  that  flashes  in  thy  train : 

These  are  thy  trophies,  and  thou  bend'st  thy  arch, 
The  sign  of  triumph,  in  a  seven-fold  twine. 

Where  the  spent  storm  is  hasting  on  its  march. 
And  there  the  glories  of  thy  light  combine,  • 
And  form  with  perfect  curve  a  lifted  line. 

Striding  the  earth  and  air;  man  looks,  and  tells 
How  peace  and  mercy  in  its  beauty  shine, 

And  how  the  heavenly  messenger  impels 

Her  glad  wings  on  the  path,  that  thus  in  ether 
swells. 

The  ocean  is  thy  vassal;  thou  dost  sway 

His  waves  to  thy  dominion,  and  they  go 
Where  thou,  in  heaven,  dost  guide  them  on  their 
way. 
Rising  and  falling  in  eternal  flow ; 
Thou  lookest  on  the  waters,  and  they  glow ; 
They  take  them  wings,  and  spring  aloft  in  air, 
And  change  to  clouds,  and  then,  dissolving, 
throw 
Their  treasures  back  to  earth,  and,  rushing,  tear 
The  mountain  and  the  vale,  as  proudly  on  they 
bear. 

I,  too,  have  been  upon  thy  rolling  breast. 
Widest  of  waters ;    I  have  seen  thee  Ue 

Calm,  as  an  in&nt  pillow'd  in  its  rest 
On  a  fond  mother^s  bosom,  when  the  sky. 
Not  smoother,  gave  the  deep  its  azure  dye. 

Till  a  new  heaven  was  arch'd  and  glass'd  below; 
And  then  the  clouds,  that,  gay  in  suilset,  fly, 

Cast  on  it  such  a  stain,  it  kindled  so, 

As  in  the  cheek  of  youth  the  living  roses  grow. 


I,  too,  have  seen  thee  on  thy  surging  peth, 

When  the  night^tempest  met  thee:  thou  didst 
dash 

Thy  white  arms  high  in  heaven,  as  if  in  wrath, 
Threatening  the  angry  sky ;  thy  waves  did  lash 
The  labouring  vessel,  and  with  deadening  crash 

Rush  madly  forth  to  scourge  its  groaning  sides ; 
Onward  thy  biUows  came,  to  meet  and  clash 

In  a  wild  war&re,  till  the  lifted  tides 

Mingled  their  yesty  tops,  where  the  dark  storm- 
cloud  rides. 

In  thee,  first  light,  the  bounding  ocean  smiles. 
When  the  quick  winds  uprear  it  in  a  swell. 


That  rolls,  in  glittering  green,  around  the  isles, 
Where  ever-springing  fruits  and  blossoms  dwell; 
O !  with  a  joy  no  gifted  tongue  can  tell, 

I  hurry  o*er  the  waters,  when  the  sail 

Swells  tensely,  and  the  light  keel  glances  wdl 

Over  the  curling  billow,  and  the  gale 

Comes  off  the  spicy  groves  to  tell  its  winning  tale. 

The  soul  is  thine:  of  old  thou  wert  the  power* 

Who  gave  the  poet  life;  and  I  in  thee 
Feel  my  heart  glaidden  at  the  holy  hour 

When  thou  art  sinking  in  the  silent  sea; 

Or  when  I  climb  the  height,  and  wander  firee 
In  thy  meridian  glory,  for  the  air 

Sparkles  and  bums  in  thy  intensity, 
I  feel  thy  light  within  me,  and  I  share 
In  the  full  glow  of  soul  thy  spirit  kindles  there. 


CONSUMPTION. 

Thibs  is  a  sweetness  in  woman's  decay. 
When  the  light  of  beauty  is  fading  away. 
When  the  bright  enchantment  of  youth  is  gone. 
And  the  tint  that  glow'd,  and  the  eye  that  shone. 
And  darted  around  its  glance  of  power. 
And  the  lip  that  vied  with  the  sweetest  flower 
That  ever  in  Pastum's*  garden  blew. 
Or  ever  was  steep'd  in  fragrant  dew. 
When  all  that  was  bright  and  fair  is  fled, 
But  the  loveliness  lingering  round  the  dead. 

O !  there  is  a  sweetness  in  beauty's  close. 
Like  the  perfume  scenting  the  withered  rose; 
For  a  nameless  charm  around  her  plays, 
And  her  eyes  are  kindled  with  hallow'd  rays; 
And  a  veil  of  spotless  purity 
Has  mantled  her  cheek  with  its  heavenly  dye, 
Like  a  cloud  whereon  the  queen  of  night 
Has  pour'd  her  softest  tint  of  light ; 
And  there  is  a  blending  of  white  and  blue. 
Where  the  purple  blood  is  melting  through 
The  snow  of  her  pale  and  tender  cheek; 
And  there  are  tones  that  sweetly  speak 
Of  a  spirit  who  longs  for  a  purer  day. 
And  is  ready  to  wing  her  flight  away. 

In  the  flush  of  youth,  and  the  spring  of  feeling, 
When  life,  like  a  sunny  stream,  is  stealing 
Its  silent  steps  through  a  flowery  path,  * 
And  all  the  endearments  tha^  pleasure  hath 
Are  pour'd  from  her  full,  overflowing  horn, 
When  the  rose  of  enjoyment  conceals  no  thorn, 
In  her  lightness  of  heart,  to  the  cheery  song 
The  maiden  may  trip  in  the  dance  along, 
And  think  of  the  passing  moment,  that  lies, 
Like  a  faiiy  dream,  in  her  dazzled  eyes. 
And  yield  to  the  present,  that  charms  around 
With  all  that  is  lovely  in  sight  and  sound ; 
Where  a  thousand  pleasing  phantoms  flit, 
With  the  voice  of  mirth,  and  the  burst  of  wit, 
And  the  music  that  steals  to  the  bosom's  core, 
And  the  heart  in  its  fulness  flowing  o'er 
With  a  few  big  drops,  that  are  soon  repressed, 
For  short  is  the  stay  of  grief  in  her  breast : 

•  BUisrlqat  rosaria  Vtml^Fkrg, 
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Im  this  enliTMiM  and  j 

The  ipirit  mij  bom  with  a  brigfajtar  power; 

Bat  dearer  the  calm  and  qoiet  daj, 

When  the  heaven-eidL  aool  ia  atcMling  away. 

And  when  her  eon  ia  low  declining, 
And  li&  weara  out  with  no  lepkiing, 
And  the  whiaper,  tittt  teUa  of  early  death, 
Is  aoft  as  the  west  wind's  balmy  breath, 
When  it  comes  at  the  hour  of  still  repose. 
To  sleep  in  the  breast  of  the  wooing  rose : 
And  the  lip,  that  swdl*d  with  a  living  glow, 
Is  pale  as  a  curl  of  new-fidlen  snow : 
And  her  cheek,  like  the  Parian  stone,  is  fiur^— • 
Bat  the  hectic  spot  that  flashes  there 
When  the  tide  of  life,  from  its  secret  dwelfing. 
In  a  sadden  gosh,  is  deeply  swelling. 
And  giving  a  tinge  to  her  icy  lips, 
Like  the  crimson  rose's  brightest  tips. 
As  richly  red,  and  as  transient  too 
As  the  doads  in  antamn's  sky  of  bloe. 
That  seem  like  a  host  of  glory,  met 
To  honour  the  son  #  his  golden  set ; 
O !  then,  when  the  spirit  is  taking  wing, 
How  fondly  her  dioaghts  to  her  dear  one  ding, 
As  if  she  would  blend  her  sool  with  his 
In  a  deep  and  long>>imprinted  kiss ; 
So  fondly  the  panting  camel  flies, 
Where  the  glassy  vapoor  cheats  his  eyes ; 
And  the  dove  from  the  fidcon  seeks  her  neat, 
And  die  in&nt  shrinks  to  its  mother's  breast 
And  though  her  dying  voice  be  mate. 
Or  feint  as  the  tones  of  an  anstnmg  Inte, 
And  though  the  glow  from  her  cheek  be  fled. 
And  her  pale  lips  cold  as  the  marble  dead. 
Her  eye  still  beams  unwonted  fires, 
With  a  woman's  love,  and  a  saint's  desires. 
And  her  last,  fond,  lingering  look  is  given 
To  the  love  she  leaves,  and  then  to  heaven. 
As  if  she  would  bear  that  love  away 
To  a  purer  world,  and  a  brighter  day. 


TO  THE  EAGLE. 

Bimn  of  the  broad  and  swe^Nug  wing, 

Thy  home  is  high  in  heaven, 
Where  wide  the  storms  their  bannera  flings 

And  the  tempest  doads  are  driven. 
Thy  throne  is  on  the  mountain  top; 

Thy  fields,  the  boundless  air; 
And  hoary  peaks,  that  proudly  prc^ 

The  skies,  thy  dweUings  are. 

Thou  sittest  like  a  thmg  of  light, 

Amid  the  noontide  blaze : 
The  midwcy  sun  is  dear  and  bright; 

It  cannot  dim  thy  gaae. 
Tliy  pinions,  to  the  rudiing  blast, 

O'er  the  bursting  billow,  spread, 
Where  the  vessel  plunges,  huny  past. 

Like  an  angd  of  the  dead. 

Thou  art  perch'd  aloft  on  the  beetling  crag. 
And  the  waves  are  white  bdow, 

And  on,  with  a  haste  that  cannot  lag, 
They  rush  in  an  endleaa  flow. 


Again  tiiou  hast  plumed  thy  wing  Ibr  flight 

To  lands  beyond  the  sea, 
And  away,  like  a  spirit  wreadied  in  light. 

Thou  hurriest,  wild  and  free. 

Thou  hurriest  over  the  myriad  waves, 

And  thou  leavest  them  all  behind^ 
Thou  sweepest  that  place  of  unknown  gxmvas. 

Fleet  as  the  tempest  wind. 
When  the  night-storm  gathers  dim  and  dark 

With  a  shrill  and  boding  scream. 
Thou  mshest  by  the  foundering  baik. 

Quick  as  a  passing  dream. 

Lord  of  the  boundless  realm  of  air. 

In  thy  imperial  name, 
The  hearts  of  the  bold  and  ardent  dare 

The  dangerous  path  of  fame. 
Beneath  the  shade  of  thy  golden  winga, 

The  Roman  legions  bore. 
From  the  river  of  Egypt's  doudy  springs. 

Their  pride,  to  the  polar  shore. 

For  thee  they  fought,  for  diee  they  fell. 

And  their  oath  was  on  thee  laid ; 
To  thee  the  clarions  raised  their  swell. 

And  the  dying  warrior  pray'd. 
Thou  wert,  through  an  age  of  death  and  fean. 

The  image  of  pride  and  power. 
Tin  the  gather'd  rage  of  a  thousand  years 

Burst  forth  in  one  awful  hour. 

And  dien  a  dduge  of  wrath  it  came. 

And  the  nations  shook  with  dread ; 
And  it  swept  the  earth  till  its  fidds  were  flame, 

And  piled  with  the  mingled  dead. 
Kings  were  roU'd  in  the  wasteful  flood. 

With  the  low  and  crouching  slave ; 
And  together  lay,  in  a  shroud  of  blood. 

The  coward  and  the  brave. 

And  where  was  then  thy  fearleaa  flightt 

*<0'er  the  dark,  mysterious  sea. 
To  the  lands  that  caught  the  setting  li^ 

The  cradle  of  Liberty. 
There,  on  the  silent  and  lonely  diore. 

For  ages,  I  watcfi'd  alone, 
And  the  world,  in  its  darkness,  ask'd  no  more 

Where  the  glorious  bird  had  flown. 

«But  then  came  a  bold  and  hardy  few, 

And  they  breasted  the  unknown  wave; 
I  cau^t  afer  the  wandering  crew; 

And  I  knew  they  were  hi^  and  brave. 
I  whed'd  around  the  welcome  baik. 

As  it  sought  the  desolate  shore. 
And  up  to  heaven,  like  a  joyous  laik. 

My  quivering  pinions  bore. 

M  And  now  that  bold  and  hardy  few 

Are  a  nation  wide  and  strong; 
And  danger  and  doubt  I  have  led  them  through, 

And  they  worship  me  in  song; 
And  over  Uieir  bright  and  glancing  arms, 

On  field,  and  lake,  and  sea. 
With  an  eye  that  fires,  and  a  spell  that  diarmi^ 

I  guide  them  to  victory.** 
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PREVALENCE  OF  POETRY. 

Tu  world  is  foil  of  poetry— the  air 
Is  living  with  its  spirit ;  and  the  WKwm 
Dance  to  the  mnsic  of  its  melodies, 
And  sparkle  in  its  brightness.    Earth  is  veil'd, 
And  mantled  with  its  beauty;  and  the  walls, 
That  dose  the  uniTene  with  crystal  in. 
Are  eloquent  with  voices,  that  proclaim 
The  unseen  glories  of  immensity, 
In  harmonies,  too  perfect,  and  too  high. 
For  aught  but  beings  of  celestial  mould. 
And  wpeak  to  man  in  one  eternal  hymn, 
Unfading  beauty,  and  unyielding  power. 

The  year  leads  round  the  seasons,  in  a  choir 
Forever  charming,  and  forever  new, 
Btonding  the  grand,  the  beautiful,  the  gay. 
The  mournful,  and  the  tender,  in  one  strain. 
Which  steals  into  the  heart,  like  sounds,  that  rise 
Far  off,  in  moonlight  evenings,  on  the  shore 
Of  the  wide  ocean,  resting  after  storms ; 
Or  tones,  thai  wind  around  the  vaulted  roof. 
And  pointed  arches,  and  retiring  aisles 
Of  some  old,  lonely  minster,  where  the  hand, 
Skilful,  and  moved,  with  passionate  love  of  art, 
Plays  o*er  the  higher  keys,  and  bears  aloft 
The  peal  of  bursting  thunder,  and  then  caDa, 
By  mellow  touches,  from  the  softer  tubes. 
Voices  of  melting  tenderness,  that  Uend 
With  pure  and  gentle  musings,  till  the  soul, 
Commmgling  vrith  the  melody,  is  bonie. 
Rapt,  and  dissolved  in  ecstasy,  to  heaven. 

'T  is  not  the  chime  and  flow  of  words,  that  move 
In  measured  file,  and  metrical  array; 
'TIS  not  the  union  of  returning  sounds. 
Nor  all  the  pleasing  artifice  of  rhyme. 
And  quanti^,  and  accent,  that  can  give 
This  all-pervading  spirit  to  the  ear. 
Or  blend  it  with  ihe  movings  of  the  souL 
'Tis  a  mysterious  feeling,  which  combines 
Man  with  the  world  around  him,  in  a  chain 
Woven  of  flowers,  and  dipp'd  in  sweetness,  tiQ 
He  taste  the  high  communion  of  his  thoughts. 
With  all  existence,  in  earth  and  heaven. 
That  meet  him  in  the  charm  of  grace  and  power. 
'Tis  not  the  noisy  babbler,  who  displays, 
In  studied  phrase,  and  ornate  epithet. 
And  rounded  period,  poor  and  vapid  thoughts. 
Which  peep  from  out  the  cumbrous  ornaments 
That  oveHoad  their  littleness.    Its  words 
Are  few,  but  deep  and  solemn ;  and  they  break 
Fresh  from  the  fount  of  feeling,  and  are  full 
Of  all  that  passion,  which,  on  Carmel,  fir^ 
The  holy  prophet,  when  his  lips  were  coals, 
ffis  language  wing'd  with  terror,  as  when  boHs 
Leap  from  the  brooding  tempest,  arm'd  with  wrath, 
CommissionM  to  affright  us,  and  destroy. 

Passion,  when  deep,  is  still :  the  glaring  eye 
That  reads  its  enemy  with  glance  of  fire. 
The  Hp,  that  curls  and  writhes  in  bitterness, 
The  brow  contracted,  till  its  wrinkles  hide 
The  kA,  fix'd  orbs,  that  bum  and  flash. below, 
The  hand  firm  dench'd  and  quivering,  and  the 
foot 


Planted  in  atthude  to  spring,  and  dart 

Its  vengeance,  are  the  language  it  empioya. 

So  the  poetic  feeling  needs  no  words 

To  give  it  utterance;  but  it  swells,  and  fffomu, 

And  revels  in  the  ecstasies  of  soul. 

And  sits  at  banquet  with  celestial  farom, 

The  beings  of  its  own  creation,  fair 

And  lovely,  as  e*er  haunted  wood  and  vrave^ 

When  earth  was  peopled,  in  its  solitudes. 

With  nymph  and  naiad — ^mighty,  as  the  gods, 

Whose  palace  was  Olympus,  arid  the  donds. 

That  hung,  in  gpoU  aiid  flame,  around  its  brow ; 

Who  bora,  upon  their  filatures,  sll  that  grand 

And  awful  dignity  of  front,  whidi  bows 

The  eye  that  gazes  on  the  marble  Jove, 

Who  hurls,  in  wrath,  his  thunder,  and  the  god, 

The  image  of  a  beauty,  so  divine. 

So  masculine,  so  artless,  tfiat  we  seem 

To  share  in  his  intensity  of  joy. 

When,  sure  as  fate,  the  bounding  arrow  sped. 

And  darted  to  the  scaly  monster's  heart 

This  spirit  is  the  breath  of  Nature,  blowB 
Over  the  sleeping  forms  of  day,  who  else 
Doze  on  through  life  in  blank  stupidity, 
Till  by  its  blast,  as  by  a  touch  of  fire. 
They  rouse  to  lofty  purpose,  and  send  out, 
In  ^eds  of  energy,  the  rage  within. 
Its  seat  is  deeper  in  the  savage  breast. 
Than  in  the  mai|  of  dties ;  in  the  child. 
Than  in  the  maturer  bosoms.    Art  may  prune 
Its  rank  and  wild  luxuriance,  and  may  train 
Its  strong  out-breakings,  and  its  vehement  giaCa 
To  soft  refinement,  and  amenity; 
But  all  its  energy  has  vanished,  aA 
Its  maddening,  and  comman£ng  spirit  gone. 
And  all  its  tender  touches,  and  its  tones 
Of  soul-dissolving  pathos,  lost  and  hid 
Among  the  measured  notes,  that  move  as  dead 
And  heartless,  as  the  puppets  in  a  show. 
Well  I  remember,  in  my  boyish  daj9, 
How  deep  the  feeling,  when  my  eye  lookM  forth 
On  Nature,  in  her  lovehiMss,  and  storms ; 
How  my  heart  gladden'd,  as  the  light  of  npmg 
Came  from  the  sun,  with  lephyrs,  and  with 
I  showers, 

I  Waking  the  earth  to  beauty,  and  the  woods 
I  To  music,  and  the  atmosphere  to  blow. 
Sweetly  and  calmly,  vrith  its  breath  of  balm. 
O !  how  I  gazed  upon  the  dasling  blue 
Of  summers  heaven  of  glory,  and  the  waves. 
That  roll*d,  in  bending  gold,  o'er  hill  and  plain; 
And  on  the  tempest,  when  it  issued  forth. 
In  folds  of  blackness,  from  the  northern  sky. 
And  stood  above  the  mountains,  silent,  dark. 
Frowning,  and  terrible;  then  sent  abroad 
The  lightning,  as  its  herald,  and  the  peal. 
That  roird  in  deep,  deep  volleys,  round  the  hiUa, 
The  warning  of  its  coming,  and  the  sound, 
That  usher'd  in  its  elemental  war. 
And,  O !  I  stood,  in  breathless  kmgtng  fix'd. 
Trembling,  and  yet  not  fearful,  as  the  doo^ 
Heaved  their  dark  billows  on  the  roaring  winds, 
That  sent,  from  mountain  top,  and  bending  wood, 
A  long,  hoarse  murmur,  like  the  rush  of  waves. 
That  burst,  in  foam  and  fuiy,  on  the  ahoro. 
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Nor  less  the  swelling  of  my  heart,  when  high 
Rose  the  blue  arch  of  autumn,  cloudless,  pure 
As  nature,  at  her  dawning,  when  she  sprang 
Fresh  from  the  hand  that  wrought  her ;  where  the  eye 
Caught  not  a  speck  upon  the  soft  serene, 
To  stain  its  deep  cerulean,  but  the  cloud, 
That  floated,  like  a  lonely  spirit,  there, 
White  as  the  snow  of  Zemla,  or  the  foam 
That  on  the  mid-sea  tosses,  cinctured  round. 
In  easy  undulations,  with  a  belt 
Woven  of  bright  Apollo's  golden  hair. 
Nor,  when  that  arch,  in  winter's  clearest  night, 
Mantled  in  ebon  darkness,  strewM  with  stars 
Its  canopy,  that  seem'd  to  swell,  and  swell 
The  higher,  as  I  gazed  upon  it,  till. 
Sphere  after  sphere,  evolving,  on  the  height 
Of  heaven,  the  everlasting  throne  shone  through, 
In  glory's  effulgence,  and  a  wave, 
Intensely  bright,  roll'd,  like  a  fountain,  forth 
Beneath  its  sapphire  pedestal,  and  streamed 
Down  the  long  galaxy,  a  flood  of  snow. 
Bathing  the  heavei^  in  ligh|,  the  spring,  that  gnah'd. 
In  overflowing  richness,  from  tbp  breast 
Of  all-maternal  nature.    These  I  saw. 
And  folt  to  madness;  but  my  full  heart  gave 
No  utterance  to  the  ineflable  within. 
Words  were  too  weak ;  they  were  unknown ;  but  still 
The  feeling  was  most  poignant:  it  has  gone; 
^nd  all  the  deepest  flow  of  sounds,  that  e'er 
PourM,  in  a  torrent  fulness,  from  the  tongue 
Rich  with  the  wealth  of  ancient  bards,  and  stored 
With  all  the  patriarchs  of  British  scmg 
Hallow'd  and  render'd  glorious,  cannot  teU 
Those  feelings,  which  have  died,  to  live  no  more. 


CLOUDS. 

Ye  Clouds,  who  are  the  ornament  of  heaven ; 
Who  give  to  it  its  gayest  shadowings. 
And  its  most  awful  glories ;  ye  who  roll 
In  the  dark  tempest,  or  at  dewy  evening 
Hang  low  in  tenderest  beauty ;  ye  who,  ever 
Changing  your  Protean  aspects,  now  are  gather'd. 
Like  fleecy  piles,  when  the  mid-sun  is  brightest, 
Even  in  the  height  of  heaven,  and  there  repose, 
Solemnly  calm,  without  a  visible  motion. 
Hour  after  hour,  looking  upon  the  earth 
With  a  serenest  smile  i—or  ye  who  rather 
Heap'd  in  those  sulphury  masses,  heavily 
Jutting  above  their  bases,  like  the  smoke 
Pour'd  from  a  furnace  or  a  ibused  volcano. 
Stand  on  the  dun  horizon,  threatening 
Lightning  and  storm — who,  lifted  from  the  hills, 
March  onward  to  the  zenith,  erer  darkening. 
And  heaving  into  more  gigantic  towers 
And  mountainous  piles  of  blackness — ^whothen  roar 
With  the  collected  winds  within  your  womb. 
Or  the  far  utter'd  thunders — who  ascend 
Swifter  and  swifter,  till  wide  overhead 
Your  vanguards  curl  and  toss  upon  the  tempest 
Ifike  the  stirr'd  ocean  on  a  reef  of  rocks 
Just  topping  o'er  its  waves,  while  deep  below 
The  pregnant  mass  of  vapour  and  of  flame 


RoUs  with  an  awful  pomp,  and  grimly  lowers. 
Seeming  to  the  struck  eye  of  fear  the  car 
Of  an  offended  spirit,  whose  swart  features 
Glare  through  the  sooty  darkness — fired  with  ven- 
geance. 
And  ready  with  uplifted  hand  to  smite 
And  scourge  a  guilty  nation ;  ye  who  lie. 
After  the  storm  is  over,  fiu-  away, 
Crowning  the  dripping  forests  with  the  arch 
Of  beauty,  such  as  lives  alone  in  heaven. 
Bright  daughter  of  the  sun,  bending  around 
From  mountain  unto  mountain,  like  the  wreath 
Of  victory,  or  like  a  banner  telling 
Of  joy  and  gladness ;  ye  who  round  the  moon 
Assemble  when  she  sits  in  the  mid-sky 
In  perfect  brightness,  and  encircle  her 
With  a  fair  wreath  of  all  aerial  dyes: 
Ye  who,  thus  hovering  round  her,  shine  like  moon- 
tains 
Whose  tops  are  never  darken'd,  but  remain, 
Centuries  and  countless  ages,  rear'd  for  temples 
Of  purity  and  light ;  or  ye  who  crowd 
To  hail  the  new-bom  day,  and  hang  for  him. 
Above  his  ocean-couch,  a  canopy 
Of  all  inimitable  hues  and  colours. 
Such  as  are  only  pencil'd  by  the  hands 
Of  the  unseen  ministers  of  earth  and  air. 
Seen  only  in  the  tinting  of  the  clouds, 
And  the  soft  shadowing  of  plumes  and  flowers ; 
Or  ye  who,  following  in  his  funeral  train. 
Light  up  your  torches  at  his  sepulchre. 
And  open  on  us  through  the  defied  hills 
Far  glances  into  glittering  worlds  beyond 
The  twilight  of  the  grave,  where  all  is  light, 
Golden  and  glorious  light,  too  full  and  high 
For  mortal  eye  to  gaze  on,  stretching  out 
Brighter  and  ever  brighter,  till  it  spread. 
Like  one  wide,  radiant  ocean,  without  bounds, 
One  infinite  sea  of  glory: — ^Thus,  ye  clouds, 
And  in  irmumerable  other  shapes 
Of  greatness  or  of  beauty,  ye  attend  us. 
To  give  to  the  wide  arch  above  us,  life 
And  all  its  changes.    Thus  it  is  to  us 
A  volume  full  of  wisdom,  but  without  ye 
One  awfiil  uniformity  had  ever 
With  too  severe  a  majesty  opprees'd  us. 


MORNING  AMONG  THE  HILLS. 

A  FI0HT  had  pass'd  away  among  the  hills. 
And  now  the  first  fiunt  tokens  of  the  dawn 
Show'd  in  the  east     The  bright  and  dewy  star. 
Whose  mission  is  to  usher  in  the  mom, 
LookM  through  the  cool  air,  like  a  blessed  thing 
In  a  far  purer  world.    Below  there  lay, 
Wrapp'd  round  a  woody  mountain  tranquilly, 
A  misty  cloud.     Its  edges  caught  the  light. 
That  now  came  up  from  out  the  unseen  depth 
Of  the  full  fount  of  day,  and  they  were  laced 
With  colours  ever  brightening.    I  had  waked 
From  a  long  sleep  of  many  changing  d|yimn, 
And  now  in  the  fresh  forest  air  I  stood 
Nerved  to  another  day  of  wandering. 
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Before  me  xose  a  pinnacle  of  rock, 

Lifted  above  the  wood  that  hemm'd  it  in, 

And  now  already  glowing.    There  the  beams 

Came  from  the  far  horizon,  and  they  wrapped  it 

In  light  and  glory.    Round  its  Tapouiy  cone 

A  crown  of  &r-diyerging  rays  shot  out, 

And'gaye  to  it  the  semblance  of  an  altar 

Lit  for  the  worship  of  the  undying  flame, 

That  centered  in  the  circle  of  the  sun. 

Now  coming  from  the  ocean's  fathomless  caves, 

Anon  would  stand  in  solitary  pomp 

Above  the  loftiest  peaks,  and  cover  them 

With  splendour  as  a  garment     Thitherward 

I  bent  my  eager  steps ;  and  through  the  grove, 

Now  dark  as  deepest  night,  and  thickets  hung 

With  a  rich  harvest  of  unnumbered  gems. 

Waiting  a  clearer  dawn  to  catch  the  hues 

Shed  from  the  starry  fringes  of  its  veil 

On  cloud,  and  mist,  and  dew,  and  backward  thrown 

In  infinite  reflections,  on  I  went, 

Mounting  with  hasty  foot,  and  thence  emerging, 

I  scaled  that  rocky  steep,  and  there  awaited 

Silent  the  full  appearing  of  the  sun. 

Below  there  lay  a  far-extended  sea. 
Rolling  in  feathery  waves.    The  wind  blew  o'er  it. 
And  toss'd  it  round  the  high-ascending  rocks, 
And  swept  it  through  the  half-hidden  forest  tops^ 
Till,  like  an  ocean  waking  into  storm. 
It  heaved  and  welter*d.    Gloriously  the  light 
Crested  its  billows,  and  those  craggy  islands 
Shone  on  it  like  to  palaces  of  spar 
Built  on  a  sea  of  pearl.     Far  overhead, 
Thy  sky,  without  a  vapour  or  a  stain. 
Intensely  blue,  even  deepened  into  purple. 
When  nearer  the  horizon  it  receiv^ 
A  tincture  from  the  mist  that  there  dissolved 
Into  the  viewless  air, — the  sky  bent  round. 
The  awful  dome  of  a  most  mighty  temple. 
Built  by  omnipotent  hands  for  nothing  less 
Than  infinite  worship.  There  I  stood  in  silence— 
I  had  no  words  to  tell  the  mingled  thoughts 
Of  wonder  and  of  joy  that  then  came  o'er  me, 
Even  with  a  whirlwind's  rush.    So  beautiful. 
So  bright,  so  glorious !     Such  a  majesty 
In  yon  pure  vault!     So  many  dazzling  tints 
In  yonder  waste  of  waves, — so  like  the  ocean 
With  its  unnumber'd  islands  there  encircled 
By  foaming  surges,  that  the  mounting  eagle, 
LifUng  his  fearless  pinion  through  the  clouds 
To  bathe  in  purest  sunbeams,  seem'd  an  ospray 
Hovering  above  his  prey,  and  yon  tall  pines. 
Their  tops  half-mantled  in  a  snowy  veil, 
A  firigate  with  full  canvass,  bearing  on 
To  conquest  and  to  glory.     But  even  these 
Had  round  them  something  of  the  lofty  air 
In  which  they  moved ;  not  like  to  things  of  earth. 
But  heightened,  and  made  glorious,  as  became 
Soch  pomp  and  splendour. 

Who  can  tell  the  brightness, 
That  every  moment  caught  a  newer  glow, 
That  circle,  with  its  centre  like  the  heart 
Of  elemental  fire,  and  spreading  out 
In  floods  of  liquid  gold  on  the  blue  sky 
A  nd  on  the  ophaline  waves,  crown'd  with  a  rainbow 
Bright  as  the  arch  that  bent  above  the  throne 


Seen  in  a  vision  by  the  holy  man 
In  Patmos!  who  can  tell  how  it  ascended. 
And  flow'd  more  widely  o'er  that  lifted  ocean, 
Till  instantly  the  unobstructed  sun 
Roll'd  up  his  sphere  of  fire,  floating  away — 
Away  in  a  pure  ether,  far  from  earth. 
And  all  its  clouds,— and  pouring  forth  unbounded 
His  arrowy  brightness !  From  that  burning  centre 
At  once  there  ran  along  the  level  line 
Of  that  imagined  sea,  a  stream  of  gold — 
Liquid  and  flowing  gold,  that  seem'd  to  tremble 
Even  with  a  furnace  heat,  on  to  the  point 
Whereon  I  stood.    At  once  that  sea  of  vapour 
Parted  away,  and  melting  into  air, 
Rose  round  me,  and  I  stood  involved  in  light. 
As  if  a  flame  had  kindled  up,  and  wrapp'd  me 
In  its  innocuous  blaze.    Away  it  roll'd. 
Wave  after  wave.    They  climb'd  the  highest  rocks, 
Pour'd  over  them  in  surges,  and  then  rush'd 
Down  glens  and  valleys,  like  a  wintry  torrent 
Dash'd  instant  to  the  plain.     It  seem'd  a  moment. 
And  they  were  gone,  as  if  the  touch  of  fire 
At  once  dissolved  them.    Then  I  found  myself 
Midway  in  air ;  ridge  after  ridge  below. 
Descended  with  their  opulence  of  woods 
Even  to  the  dim-seen  level,  where  a  lake 
Flash'd  in  the  sun,  and  from  it  wound  a  line. 
Now  silvery  bright,  even  to  the  farthest  verge 
Of  the  encircling  hills.    A  waste  of  rocks 
Was  round  me — but  below  how  beautiful. 
How  rich  the  plain !  a  wilderness  of  groves 
And  ripening  harvests ;  while  the  sky  of  June— 
The  soft,  blue  sky  of  June,  and  the  cool  air. 
That  makes  it  then  a  luxury  to  live. 
Only  to  breathe  it,  and  the  busy  echo 
Of  cascades,  and  the  voice  of  mountain  brooks, 
Stole  with  such  gentle  meanings  to  my  heart, 
That  where  I  stood  seem'd  heaven. 


L 


THE  DESERTED  WIFE. 

Hb  comes  not— I  have  watched  the  moon  go 
down. 
But  yet  he  comes  not — Once  it  was  not  so. 
He  thinks  not  how  these  bitter  tears  do  flow. 
The  while  he  holds  his  riot  in  that  town. 
Yet  he  will  come,  and  chide,  and  I  shall  weep ; 
And  he  will  wake  my  infant  from  its  sleep. 
To  blend  its  feeble  wailing  with  ray  tears. 
O !  how  I  love  a  mother's  watch  to  keep. 
Over  those  sleeping  eyes,  that  smile,  wMch  cheers 
My  heart,  though  suiik  in  sorrow,  fix'd  and  deep. 
I  had  a  husband  once,  who  loved  me— now 
He  ever  wears  a  frown  upon  his  brow. 
And  fiseds  his  passion  on  a  wanton's  lip. 
As  bees,  from  laurel  flowers,  a  poison  sip ; 
But  yet  I  cannot  hate— O !  there  were  hours. 
When  I  could  hang  forever  on  his  eye. 
And  time,  who  stole  with  silent  swiftness  by, 
Strewed,  as  he  hurried  on,  his  path  with  flowere. 
I  loved  him  then — ^he  loved  me  too. — My  heart 
Still  finds  its  fondness  kindle  if  he  .smile ; 
The  memory  of  our  loves  will  ne'er  depart; 
And  though  he  often  sting  me  with  a  dart, 
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Venom'd  and  bub'd,  and  wtite  upon  the  yite 
Caranes,  which  his  babe  and  mine  shonld  shan ; 
Though  he  ahould  spurn  me,  I  will  calmly  bear 
His  xnadnees« — and  diould  nckness  come  and  kj 
Its  paralyzing  hand  upon  him,  then 
I  would,  with  kindness,  all  my  wrongs  repay, 
Until  the  penitent  should  weep,  and  say, 
How  injured,  and  how  fiiUiful  I  had  been ! 


THE^  CORAL  GROVE. 

DiBF  in  the  wave  is  a  coral  grove, 
Where  the  purple  mullet  and  gold-fidi  rore ; 
Where  the  sea-flower  spreads  its  leaves  of  blue, 
That  never  are  wet  with  tailing  dew. 
But  in  bright  and  changeful  beauty  shine. 
Far  down  in  the  green  and  glassy  bruM. 
The  floor  is  of  sand,  like  the  mountain  drift, 
And  the  pearl-sheUs  spangle  the  flinty  snow; 
From  coral  rocks  the  sea-plants  lift 
Their  boughs,  where  the  tides  and  Ullows  flow; 
The  water  is  calm  and  still  below. 
For  the  winds  and  waves  are  absent  there, 
And  the  sands  are  bright  as  the  stars  that  glow 
In  the  motionless  fields  of  upper  air: 
There,  with  itB  waving  blade  of  green. 
The  sea^flag  streams  through  the  silent  water,* ' 
And  the  crimson  leaf  of  the  dulse  is  seen 
To  blush,  like  a  banner  bathed  in  slaughter: 
There,  with  a  light  and  easy  motion. 
The  fiw-coral  sweeps  through  the  clear,  deep  sea; 
And  the  yellow  and  scarlet  tufts  of  ocean 
Are  bending  like  com  on  tiie  upland  lea: 
And  life,  in  rare  and  beautiful  forms. 
Is  sporting  amid  those  bowers  of  stone, 
And  ia  safe,  when  the  wrathi\il  spirit  of  storms 
Has  made  the  top  of  the  wave  his  own : 
,  And  when  the  ship  from  his  fury  flies. 
Where  the  myriad  voices  of  ocean  roar. 
When  the  wind-god  frowns  in  the  murir^  skies, 
And  demons  are  waiting  the  wreck  on  diore ; 
Then,  far  below,  in  the  peaceful  sea. 
The  purple  mollet  and  gold-fish  rove, 
Where  Uie  waters  murmur  tranquilly, 
Through  the  bending  twigs  of  the  oon\  grove. 


DECLINE  Of  THE  IMAGINATION. 

Wbt  have  ye  linger*d  on  your  way  so  long, 

Bright  vbions,  who  were  wont  to  hear  my  call, 
And  with  the  harmony  of  dance  and  song 

Keep  round  my  dreaming  couch  a  festival  1 
Where  are  ye  gone,  with  all  your  eyes  of  light. 

And  where  the  flovrery  voice  I  loved  to  hear, 
When,  through  the  silent  watches  of  the  nig^t. 

Ye  wlusper'd  like  an  angel  in  my  ear  t 
O !  fly  not  with  the  rapid  wing  of  time. 

But  with  your  andent  votary  kindly  stay; 
And  while  the  loftier  dreams,  that  rose  sublfane 

In  years  of  higher  hope,  have  flovm  avray: 
O !  with  the  colours  of  a  woftet  dime. 

Give  your  last  touches  to  the  dying  day. 


GENIUS  SLUMBERING. 

Hi  Jeeps,  ibrgetfbl  of  his  once  bright  &aie; 

He  has  no  feeling  of  the  gloiy  gone ; 
He  has  no  eye  to  catch  the  mounting  flaoMy 

That  once  in  transport  drew  his  spirit  on ; 
He  lies  in  dull,  oblivious  dreams,  nor  cares 
Who  the  wreathed  laurel  beark 

And  yet,  not  all  forgotten,  sle^  he  there; 

There  are  who  still  remember  how  he  bore 
Upward  his  daring  pinions,  till  the  air 

Seem'd  living  with  the  crown  of  light  he  wore; 
There  are  who,  now  his  eariy  sun  has  set, 
Nor  can,  nor  will  foiget 

He  sleeps^  and  yet,  around  the  ngfatless  eye 
And  the  press'd  lip,  a  darken^  glory  plays; 

Though  the  high  powen  in  dull  oblivion  He, 
There  hovera  still  the  light  of  other  days; 

Deep  in  that  soul  a  spirit,  not  of  earth. 

Still  struggles  for  its  birth. 

He  vrin  not  sleep  forever,  but  vrill  rise 
Fresh  to  more  daring  laboun ;  now,  even  now, 

As  the  dose  shrouding  mist  of  morning  flies, 
The  gather'd  slumber  leaves  his  lifted  brow; 

From  his  half-open'd  eye,  in  fuller  beams. 

His  waken'd  spirit  streams. 

Y^  he  will  break  his  deep;  the  spell  is  gone; 

The  deadly  charm  departed ;  see  him  fling 
Proudly  his  fetten  by,  and  hurry  on, 

Keen  as  the  &midi'd  eagle  darts  her  wing ; 
The  goal  is  still  before  him,  and  the  priie 
Still  wooe  his  eager  eyes. 

He  rushes  fortii  to  conquer:  shall  they  take— 
They,  who,  with  feebler  pace,  still  kept  their  way. 

When  he  fbigot  the  contest — shdl  they  take. 
Now  he  renews  the  race,  the  victor's  bay! 

Still  let  them  strive-— when  he  collects  his  might, 

He^wiU  assert  his  right 

The  spirit  cannot  always  sleep  in  dust. 
Whose  essence  is  ethereal ;  they  may  try 

To  darken  and  degrade  it;  it  may  rust 
Dimly  a  while,  but  cannot  wholly  die; 

And,  when  it  wakens,  it  will  send  its  fire 

Intenser  forth  and  higher. 


GENIUS  WAKING. 

Slvx  Bin's  heavy  diain  hath  bound  th( 

Where  is  now  thy  fire  1 
Feebler  wings  are  gathering  round 

Shall  they  hover  higher? 
Can  no  power,  no  spell,  recall  thee 

From  inglorious  dreams  t 
O,  could  glory  so  appal  thee, 

With  his  burning  beams ! 

Thine  was  once  the  highest  pinion 

In  the  midway  air; 
With  a  proud  and  sure  dominion. 

Thou  didst  upwanl  bear, 
Like  the  herald,  wing*d  with  lightning. 

From  the  Olympian  throne. 
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E^er  mounting,  ever  brigfateninf  , 
TboQ.  wert  there  elone. 

Where  the  pillar'd  prope  of  heeTeo 

Glitter  with  eternal  snowi, 
Wheie  no  deiUing  clouds  m  driten. 

Where  no  foontain  flowiH— 
Per  ebove  the  rolHng  thunder, 

When  the  surging  storm 
Rent  its  sulphury  folds  asunder, 

We  beheld  thy  form. 

O,  what  rare  and  heavenly  brightneii 

Flowed  around  thy  plumes. 
As  a  cascade's  foamy  whiteness 

Lights  a  cavern's  glooms  I 
Wheeling  through  the  ahadowy  ocean. 

Like  a  shape  of  light, 
With  serene  and  placid  motion, 
^  Thou  wert  dazzling  bright 

From  that  cloudless  region  stooping, 

Downward  thou  didst  rurii. 
Not  with  pinion  fiunt  and  drooping 

But  the  tempest's  gush. 
Up  again  undaunted  soaring, 

Thou  didst  pierce  the  doud. 
When  the  warring  winds  were  roaring 

Fearfully  and  loud.    ^ 

Where  is  now  that  restless  longing 

After  higher  things  1 
Come  they  not,  like  visions,  thronging 

On  their  aiiy  wings  ? 
Why  should  not  their  glow  enchant  thee 

Upward  to  their  bliss  1 
Surely  danger  cannot  daunt  thee 

From  a  heaven  like  this  1 

But  thou  slumberest;  faint  and  quivering 

Hangs  thy  ruffled  wing; 
Like  a  dove  in  winter  shivering. 

Or  a  feebler  thing. 
Where  is  now  thy  might  and  motion, 

Thy  imperial  flight  t 
Where  is  now  thy  heart's  devotion  1 

Where  thy  spirit's  light  1 

Hark!  his  rustling  plumage  gathers 

Closer  to  hb  side ; 
Close,  as  when  the  ttorm-bird  weathers 

Ocean's  hurrying  tide. 
Now  his  nodding  beak  is  steady*- 

Wide  his  burning  eye- 
Now  his  open  wings  are  ready. 

And  his  aim — how  high  I 

Now  he  curves  his  neck,  and  proudly 

Now  is  stretch'd  for  flight- 
Hark!  his  wings— they  thunder  loudly, 

And  their  flash — how  bright  I 
Onward— onward  over  mountains. 

Through  the  rock  and  storm, 
Now,  like  sunset  over  fountains. 

Flits  his  glancing  form. 

Glorious  bird,  thy  dream  has  left  thee» 
Thou  hast  reach'd  thy  heaven — 

Lingering  slumber  hath  not  reft  thee 
Of  the  glory  given. 
ft 


With  a  bold,  a  fisarless  pinion. 

On  thy  starry  road. 
None,  to  fiune's  supreme  Am«««m»t», 

Mightier  ever  trode. 


'    NEW  ENGLAND. 

Hail  to  the  land  whereon  we  tread, 

Our  fondest  boast; 
The  sepulchre  of  mighty  dead. 
The  truest  hearts  that  ever  bled. 
Who  sleep  on  Glory's  brightest  bed, 

A  fearless  host: 
No  slave  is  here;  our  unchain'd  feet 
Walk  freely  as  the  waves  that  beat 

Ourc 


Our  &thers  cross'd  the  ocean's  wave 

To  seek  this  shore; 
They  left  behind  the  coward  slave 
To  welter  in  his  living  grave ; 
Wi&  hearts  unbent,  and  spirits  brave. 

They  sternly  bore 
Such  toils  as  meaner  souls  had  quelPd ; 
But  souls  like  these,  such  toils  impell'd 

To  soar. 

Hail  to  the  mom,  vrhen  firet  they  stood 

On  Bunker's  height, 
And,  fearless,  stemm'd  the  invading  flood. 
And  wrote  our  dearest  rights  in  blood. 
And  mow'd  in  ranks  the  hireling  brood. 

In  deq)erate  fight! 
O,  'twas  a  proudf  exulting  day. 
For  even  our  fidlen  fortunes  lay 

In  light 

There  is  no  other  land  like  thee. 

No  dearer  shore; 
Thou  art  the  shelter  of  the  free; 
The  home,  the  port  of  Liberty, 
Thou  hast  been,  and  shalt  ever  be. 

Till  time  is  o'er. 
Ere  I  forget  to  think  upon 
My  land,  shall  mother  curse  the  son 

She  bore. 

naa  art  the  firm,  unshaken  rock. 

On  which  we  rest; 
And,  rismg  from  thy  hardy  stock. 
Thy  sons  the  tyrants  frown  shall  mock. 
And  slavery's  galling  chains  unlock. 

And  free  the  oppress'd : 
An,  vrho  the  wreath  of  Freedom  twine 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  thehr  vine. 

Are  bless'd. 

We  love  thy  rude  and  rocky  shore. 

And  here  we  stand — 
Let  foreign  navies  hasten  o'er. 
And  on  our  heads  their  fury  pour. 
And  peal  their  cannon's  loudest  roar. 

And  storm  our  land; 
They  still  shall  find  our  lives  are  given 
To  die  for  home ; — and  leant  on  Heaven 

Our  hand. 
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MAY. 


I  FBBL  a  ii«wer  life  in  eveiy  gale; 

The  winds,  that  fan  the  flowers, 
And  with  their  welcome  breathings  fill  the  sail. 
Tell  of  serener  hours, — 
Of  hours  that  glide  rnifelt  away 
Beneath  the  sky  of  May. 

The  spirit  of  the  gentle  sonth-wind  calls 

From  his  blue  throne  of  air, 
And  where  his  whispering  voice  in  mosic  iaUs, 
Beauty  is  budding  there ; 
The  bright  ones  of  the  valley  break 
Their  slumbers,  and  awake. 

The  waving  verdure  rolls  along  the  plain. 

And  the  wide  forest  weaves, 
To  welcome  back  its  playful  mates  again, 
A  canopy  of  leaves; 
And  from  its  darkening  shadow  floats 
A  gush  of  trembling  notes. 

Fairer  and  brighter  spreads  the  reign  of  May; 

The  tresses  of  the  woods 
With  the  light  dallying  of  the  west-wind  play; 
And  the  fuU-brimming  floods, 
As  gladly  to  their  goal  they  nm, 
Hail  the  returning  sun. 


TO  SENECA  LAKE. 

Oir  thy  fiur  bosom,  silver  lake, 
The  wild  swan  spreads  his  snowy  sail. 

And  round  his  breast  the  ripples  break. 
As  down  he  bears  before  the  gale. 

On  thy  fair  bosom,  waveless  stream. 

The  dipping  paddle  echoes  for. 
And  flashes  in  the  moonlight  gleam, 

And  bright  reflects  the  polar  star. 

The  waves  along  thy  pebbly' shore. 
As  blows  the  north-wind,  heave  their  foam, 

And  curl  around  the  dashing  oar. 
As  late  the  boatman  hies  him  home. 

How  sweet,  at  set  of  sun,  to  view 
Thy  golden  mirror  spreading  wide, 

And  see  the  mist  of  mantling  blue 
Float  round  the  distant  mountain's  side. 

At  midnight  hour,  as  shines  the  moon, 
A  sheet  of  silver  spreads  •below, 

And  swifl  she  cuts,  at-  highest  noon, 
Light  clouds,  like  wreaths  of  purest  now. 

On  thy  fair  bosom,  silver  lake, 

O !  I  could  ever  sweep  the  oar, 
"When  early  birds  at  morning  wake, 

And  evening  tells  us  toil  is  o*er. 


THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  AUTUMN. 

Now  the  growing  year  is  over. 
And  the  shepherd's  tinkling  bell 

Faintly  from  its  winter  cover      , 
Rings  a  low  fiueweil  >— 

Now  the  birds  of  Autumn  shiver. 

Where  the  withered  beech-leaves  quiver. 

O'er  the  dark  and  lazy  river, 
In  the  rocky  delL 

Now  the  mist  is  on  the  mountains^ 

Reddening  in  the  rising  sun ; 
Now  the  flowers  around  the  fountains 

Perish  one  by  one  :— 
Not  a  spire  of  grass  is  growing, 
But  the  leaves  that  late  were  glowing. 
Now  its  blighted  green  are  strewing 
With  a  mantle  dun. 

Now  the  torrent  brook  is  stealing 
Faintly  down  the  furrow'd  glade — 

Not  as  when  in  winter  pealing, 
Such  a  din  is  made, 

That  the  sound  of  cataracts  falling 

Gave  no  echo  so  appalling. 

As  its  hoarse  and  heavy  brawling 
In  the  pine's  black  shade. 

Darkly  blue  the  mist  is  hovering 
Round  the  clifled  rock's  bare  height — 

All  the  bordering  mountains  covering 
With  a  dim,  uncertain  light : — 

Now,  a  fresher  wind  prevailing, 

Wide  its  heavy-  burden  sailing. 

Deepens  as  the  day  is  failing. 
Fast  the  gloom  of  night 

Slow  the  blood-stain'd  moon  is  riding 

Through  the  still  and  hazy  air, 
Like  a  sheeted  spectre  gliding 

In  a  torch's  glare : — 
Few  the  hours,  her  light  is  given — 
Mingling  clouds  of  tempest  driven 
O'er  the  mourning  face  of  heaven. 
All  is  blackness  there. 


THE  FLIGHT  OF  TIME. 

PiiHTLT  flow,  thou  falling  river, 

Like  a  dream  that  dies  away; 
Down  to  ocean  gliding  ever. 

Keep  thy  calm  unruffled  way : 
Time  with  such  a  silent  motion. 

Floats  along,  on  wings  of  air. 
To  eternity's  dark  ocean. 

Burying  all  its  treasures  there. 
Roses  bloom,  and  then  they  wither ; 

Cheeks  are  bright,  then  fade  and  die; 
Shapes  of  light  are  wafled  hither — 

Then,  like  vipions  hurry  by  : 
Quick  as  clouds  at  evening  driven 

O'er  the  many-colour'd  west. 
Years  are  bearing  us  to  heaven. 

Home  of  happiness  and  rest 
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IT  IS  GREAT  FOR  OUR  COUNTRY 
TO  DIE. 

O !  IT  is  great  for  our  country  to  die,  where  ranke 
are  contending : 
Bright  ii  the  wreath  of  our  fame ;  Glory  awaits 
us  for  aye— 
Glory,  that  never  is  dim,  shining  on  with  light 
never  ending — 
Glory  that  never  shall  fade,  never,  O !  never 
away. 

O !  it  is  sweet  for  our  country  to  die — ^how  sofUy 
reposes 
Warrior  youth  on  his  hier,  wet  by  the  tears  of 
his  love, 
Wet  by  a  mother's  warm  tears ;  they  crown  him 
with  garlands  of  roses. 
Weep,  and  then  joyously  turn,  bright  where  he 
triumphs  above. 

Not  to  the  shades  shall  the  youth  descend,  who 
for  country  hath  perish'd : 
HsBB  awaits  him  in  heaven,  vrelcoroes  him 
there  with  her  smile ; 
There,  at  the  banquet  divine,  the  patriot  spirit  is 
cherishM;   , 
Gk>ds  love  the  young,  who  ascend  pure  from 
the  funeral  pile. 

Not  to  Elysian  fields,  by  the  still,  oblivious  river ; 
Not  to  the  isles  of  Uie  bless'd,  over  the  blue, 
rolling  sea ; 
Bu)  on  Olympian  heights,  shall  dwell  the  devoted 
forever ; 
There  shall  assemble  the  good,  there  the  wise, 
valiant,  and  free. 

O  \  then,  how  great  for  our  country  to  die,  in  the 
.    front  rank  to  perish, 
Firm  with  our  breast  to  the  foe,  Victory's  shout 
in  our  ear: 
Long  they  our  statues  shall  crown,  in  songs  our 
memory  cherish ; 
We  shall  lode  forth  from  our  heaven,  pleased 
the  sweet  music  to  hear. 


EXTRACT  FROM  PROMETHEUS. 

OuB  thoughts  are  boundless,  though  our  frames 
are  frail. 

Our  soub}  immortal,  though  our  limbs  decay; 
Though  darkened  in  this  poor  life  by  a  veil 

Of  sufferiug,  djring  matter,  we  shall  play 

la  truth's  eternal  sunbeams ;  on  the  way 
To  heaven's  high  capitol  our  cars  shall  roll ; 

The  temple  of  the  Power  whom  all  obey. 
That  is  the  mark  we  tend  to,  for  the  soul 
Can  take  no  lower  flight,  and  seek  no  meaner  goal 


I  feel  it--though  the  flesh  is  weak,  I  feel 
The  spirit  has  its  energies  untamed 

By  all  its  fatal  wanderings ;  time  may  heal 
The  wounds  which  it  has  suflerM;  folly  daim'd 
Too  large  a  portioh  of  its  youth;  ashamed 

Of  those  low  pleasures,  it  would  leap  and  fly, 
And  soar  on  wings  of  lightning,  like  the  £uned 

Elijah,  when  the  chariot,  rushing  by. 

Bore  him  with  steeds  of  fire  triumphant  to  the  sky. 

We  are  as  barks  afloat  upon  the  sea, 

Helmless  and  oarless,  when  the  light  has  fled. 
The  spirit,  whose  strong  influence  can  free 

The  drowsy  soul,  that  slumbers  in  the  dead 

Cold  night  of  mortal  darkness ;  from  the  bed 
Of  sloth  he  rouses  at  her  sacred  call. 

And,  kindling  in  the  blaze  around  him  shed. 
Rends  with  strong  efibrt  sin's  debasing  thrall. 
And  gives  to  God  his  strength,  his  heart,  his  mind, 

his  all. 
Our  home  is  not  on  earth;  although  we  sleq>, 

And  sink  in  seeming  death  a  while,  yet,  then. 
The  awakening  voice  speaks  loudly,  and  we  leap 

To  life,  and  energy,  and  light,  again; 

We  cannot  slumber  always  in  the  den 
Of  sense  and  selfishness;  the  day  will  break. 

Ere  we  forever  leave  the  haunts  of  men ; 
Even  at  the  parting  hour  the  soul  will  wake. 
Nor,  like  a  senseless  brute,  its  unknown  journey 

take. 
How  awfril  is  that  hour,  when  conscience  stings 

The  hoary  wretch,  who,  on  his  death-bed  hears. 
Deep  in  his  soul,  the  thundering  voice  that  rings. 

In  one  dark,  damning  moment,  crimes  of  years. 
And,  screaming  like  a  vulture  in  his  ears. 
Tells,  one  by  one,  his  thoughts  and  deeds  of  ahame ; 

How  wild  the  fury  of  his  soul  careers ! 
His  swart  eye  flashes  with  intensest  flame, 
And  like  the  torture's  rack  the  wreatling  of  his 
frame. 


HOME. 


Mt  place  is  in  the  quiet  vale. 

The  chosen  haunt  of  simple  thoo^^t ; 
I  seek  not  Fortune's  flattering  gale, 

I  bettor  love  the  peaceful  lot 

I  leave  the  worid  of  noise  and  show, 
To  wander  by  my  native  brook ; 

I  adc,  in  life's  unruffled  flow. 

No  treasure  but  my  friend  and  book. 

These  better  suit  the  tranquil  home. 
Where  the  clear  water  murmurs  bj; 

And  if  I  wish  a  while  to  roam, 
I  have  an  ocean  in  the  sky. 

Fancy  can  charm  and  feeling  Wew 
With  sweeter  hoiirs  than  fashion  knewB; 

There  is  no  calmer  quietness 

Than  home  around  the  bosom  throwB. 
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TsB  aathor  of  «Fftimj/'  "Burm,*'  <«Muoo 
Bonarii,"  etc,  wai  born  at  Guilford  in  Connecti- 
cat,  in  August,  1795.  In  his  eighteenth  year  he 
removed  to  the  dtj  of  New  York,  where  he  has 
since  resided.  It  u  said  that  he  evinced  a  taste  for 
poetry,  and  wrote  verses,  at  a  very  early  period ; 
but  the  oldest  of  hb  efiUsions  that  I  have  seen 
are  those  under  the  signatures  of  "  Croaker,**  and 
**  Croaker  dc  Co.,"  published  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  in  1819.  In  the  production  of 
these  pleasant  satires*  he  was  associated  with 
Doctor  DmAKt,  the  author  of  the  <«  Culprit  Fay,'* 
a  man  of  brilliant  wit  and  delicate  fiuicy,  with 
whom  he  was  long  intimate.  Deakb  died  in 
18S0,  and  his  friend  soon  after  wrote  for  the  New 
York  Review,  then  edited  by  Betaitt,  the  lines 
to  his  memory,  beginning — 

**  Ore«n  be  Um  torf  above  thee, 
Friend  of  my  better  dajrt ; 
None  knew  thee  but  to  love  thee, 
Nor  named  thee  but  to  praise.** 

Near  the  close  of  the  year  1819,  Haixsck  pub- 
liriied  « Fanny,"  his  longest  poem,  which  has 
since  passed  through  numerous  editions,  though 
its  authorship  has  never  been  publicly  avowed.  It 
is  a  humorous  satire,  containing  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  hundred  lines,  and  was  written  and  printed 
in  three  weeks  from  its  commencement 

In  1827  he  published  a  soiall  volume,  contain- 
ing «  Alnwick  CasUe,"  *<  Marco  Bozzaris,"  and  a 
few  other  pieces,  which  had  previously  appeared 
in  various  miscellanies;  and  in  1836,  an  edition 
of  all  his  serious  poems  then  written,  including 
<«Bums,"  «Red  Jacket,"  ^The  Field  of  the 
Grounded  Arms,"  and  those  before  alluded  to. 
The  last  and  most  complete  colleetion  of  his  works 
appeared  early  in  the  present  year. 

Mr.  Hallbck  is  the  only  one  of  oar  poets  who 
possesses  a  decided  local  popularity.  With  the 
subjects  of  «  Fanny,"  the  **  Croakers,"  and  some 
of  his  other  pieces,  every  person  in  New  York  is 
in  some  degree  acquainted,  and  his  name  is  che- 
rished in  that  city  with  fondness  and  enthusiasm. 
His  htmiorous  poems  are  marked  vrith  an  uncom- 
mon ease  of  versification,  a  natural,  unstudied 
flow  of  language,  and  a  careless  playfulness  and 
felicity  of  jest  «  Sometimes,"  remarks  Mr.  Brt- 
Airr,  **in  the  midst  of  a  strain  of  harmonious 
diction,  and  soft  and  tender  imagery,  he  surprises 
by  an  irresistible  stroke  of  ridicule,  as  if  he  took 
pleasure  in  showing  the  reader  that  the  poetical 
vision  he  had  raised  was  but  a  cheat    Sometimes, 


*  The  earioelty  of  the  town  was  ffreatljr  excited  to 
know  by  whom  these  pleees  had  been  written,  and  they 
were  ascribed,  at  dUlbrent  times,  to  various  literary  gen- 
tlemen, while  the  real  anthofs  proved,  for  a  long  while, 
eatlssly  wsaspsetsd.— William  Lmutt.— TV  Critit, 


with  that  aerial  ftdlity  which  is  his  peculiar  en- 
dowment, he  accumulates  graceful  and  agreeable 
images  in  a  strain  of  irony  so  fine,  that  did  not 
the  subject  compel  the  reader  to  receive  it  as  irony, 
he  would  take  it  for  a  beautiful  passage  of  serious 
poetry — so  beautiful,  that  he  is  tempted  to  regret 
that  he  is  not  in  earnest,  and  that  phrases  so  ex- 
quiritely  chosen,  and  poetic  colouring  so  brilliant, 
should  be  employed  to  embellish  subjects  to  which 
they  do  not  properly  belong.  At  other  times,  he 
produces  the  effect  of  wit  by  dexterous  allusion  to 
contemporaneous  events,  introduced  as  illustra- 
tions of  the  main  subject,  with  all  the  unconscious 
gracefulness  of  the  most  animated  and  familiar 
conversation.  He  delights  in  ludicrous  contrasts, 
produced  by  bringing  the  nobleness  of  the  ideal 
world  into  comparison  with  the  homeliness  of  the 
actual ;  the  beauty  and  grace  of  nature  with  the 
awkwardness  of  art  He  venerates  the  past  and 
laughs  at  the  present  He  looks  at  them  through 
a  medium  which  lends  to  the  former  the  charm  of 
romance,  and  exaggerates  the  deformity  of  the 
latter.  His  poetry,  whether  serious  or  sprightly, 
is  remarkable  for  the  melody  of  the  numbers,  ft 
is  not  the  melody  of  monotonous  and  strictly 
regular  measurement  His  verse  is  constructed  to 
please  an  ear  naturally  fine,  and  accustomed  to  a 
range  of  metrical  modulation.  It  u  as  dififerent 
firom  that  painfully-balanced  versification,  that 
uniform  succession  of  iambics,  closing  the  scene 
with  the  couplet,  vrhich  some  writere  prutise,  and 
some  critics  praise,  as  the  note  of  the  thrush  is 
unlike  that  of  the  cuckoo.  He  is  familiar  with 
those  general  rules  and  principles  which  are  the 
basis  of  metrical  harmony ;  and  his  own  unerring 
taste  has  taught  him  the  exceptions  which  a  pro- 
per attention  to  variety  demands.  He  undei^ 
stands  that  the  rivulet  is  made  musical  by  obstruc- 
tions in  its  chanpeL  In  no  poet  can  be  found 
passages  which  flow  with  more  sweet  and  liquid 
smoothness;  but  he  knows  very  well  that  to  nuke 
this  smoothness  perceived,  and  to  prevent  it  from 
degenerating  into  monotony,  occasional  roushness 
must  be  interposed." 

Hallsck's  serious  poems  are  as  admirable  as 
his  satiricaL  Then  are  few  finer  martial  lyrics 
than  « Marco  Bozzaris;"  ««Bum8"  and  "Red 
Jacket"  are  distinguished  for  manly  vigour  of 
thought  and  language ;  and  several  of  his  shorter 
pieces  have  rarely  been  excelled  in  melodiousness 
of  versification  or  quiet  beauty  of  imagery. 

Hallsck  has  generally  been  engaged  in  commer- 
cial punuits.  He  was  once  in  « the  cotton  trade, 
and  sugar  line  ;*'  but  I  believe  he  has  for  several 
yean  been  the  principal  superintendent  of  the  a^ 
fiun  of  the  great  capitalist,  Mr.  Astoh.  He  is  a 
bachelor,  and  is  as  popular  among  his  friends  for  his 
social  qualities,  as  he  is  with  the  world  as  a  poet 
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BURNS. 

MOOOBT  raOM  IfSAR  ALLOWAT  KUB,  Of  ATE* 

saoM,  IM  TBS  AirruMM  or  vm. 


Wild  roie  of  Alloway!  my  thanka> 
Thou  mindflt  me  of  thai  aotamn  noon, 

When  flnt  we  met  upon  « the  banks 
And  braea  o'  bonny  Doon." 

Like  thine,  beneath  the  thorn  tree's  boog^ 
My  sonny  hour  was  glad  and  brie( 

WeVe  cro68*d  the  winter  sea,  and  thou 
Art  withered — flower  and  lea£ 

And  will  not  thy  death-doom  be  mine— 
The  doom  of  all  things  wrought  of  clay— 

And  wither*d  my  life's  leaf^  like  thine. 
Wild  rose  of  Alloway! 

Not  so  his  memory,  for  whose  sake 
My  bosom  bore  thee  &r  and  long. 

His,  who  an  humbler  flower  could  make 
Immortal  as  his  song. 


L 


The  memoiy  of  Bmiirs— a  name 
Tliat  calls,  when  brimm'd  her  fostal  cup, 

A  nation's  glory,  and  her  shame, 
In  silent  sadness  up. 

A  nation's  glory — be  the  rest 
Forgot — she 's  canonized  his  mind ; 

And  it  is  joy  to  speak  the  best 
We  may  of  human  kind. 

I've  stood  beside  the  cottage-bed 

Where  the  bard-peasant  first  drew  breath: 
A  straw-thatch'd  roof  above  his  head, 

A  straw-wrought  couch  beneath. 

And  I  have  stood  beside  the  pile, 
His  monument — that  teUs  to  heaven 

The  homage  of  earth's  proudest  iale, 
To  that  bard-peasant  given. 

Bid  thy  thoughts  hover  o'er  that  ^ot, 
Boy<4Dinatrel,  in  thy  dreaming  hour; 

And  know,  however  low  hia  lot, 
A  poet's  pride  and  power. 

The  pride  that  lifted  Bvmvs  from  earth, 
The  power  that  gave  a  child  of  song 

Ascendency  o'er  rank  and  birth. 
The  rich,  the  brave,  the  strong; 

And  if  despondency  weigh  down 
Thy  spirit's  fluttering  pinions  then, 

Despair-^thy  name  is  written  on 
The  roll  of  common  men. 

There  have  been  loftier  themes  than  his, 
And  longer  scrolls,  and  louder  lyree. 

And  lays  lit  up  with  Poesy's 
Purer  and  holier  fires : 

Tet  read  the  names  that  know  not  death; 

Few  nobler  ones  than  Buaics  are  there; 
And  few  have  won  a  greener  wreath 

Than  that  which  binds  his  hair. 


His  u  that  language  of  the  heart. 

In  which  the  answering  heart  would  speak. 
Thought,  word,  that  bids  the  warm  tear  start, 

Or  the  smDe  light  the  cheek; 

And  his  that  music,  to  whose  tone 
The  common  pulse  of  man  keqps  time. 

In  cot  or  castle's  mirth  or  moan, 
In  cold  or  sunny  dime. 

And  who  hath  heard  his  song,  nor  knelt 
Before  its  spell  with  willing  knee. 

And  listen'd,  and  believed,  and  felt 
The  poet's  masteiy. 

O'er  the  mind's  sea,  in  cahn  and  storm. 
O'er  the  heart's  sunshine  and  its  showers. 

O'er  Passion's  moments,  bright  and  warm, 
O'er  Reason's  dark,  cold  hours ; 

On  fields  where  brave  men  « did  or  do," 
In  halls  where  rings  the  banquet's  mirth. 

Where  mourners  weep,  where  lovers  woo. 
From  throne  to  cottage  hearth; 

What  sweet  tears  dim  the  eyes  unshed. 
What  wild  vows  &lter  on  the  tongue. 

When  «  Scots  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled," 
Or  « Auld  Lang  Syne"  is  sung ! 

Pure  hopes,  that  lift  the  soul  above, 
Come  with  his  Cotter's  hymn  of  praise. 

And  dreams  of  youth,  and  truth,  and  love. 
With  «Logan'8"  banks  and  braea. 


And  when  he  breathes  his  master-lay 
Of  AUoway's  witch-haunted  waU, 

All  passions  in  our  frames  of  clay 
Coine  thronging  at  his  calL 

Imagination's  world  of  air. 

And  our  own  world,  its  gloom  and  ^ee. 
Wit,  pathos,  poetry,  are  there. 

And  death's  sublimity. 

And  BuKirs — though  brief  the  race  he  ran. 
Though  rough  and  dark  the  path  he  trod^— 

Lived-^ed — in  form  and  soul  a  man. 
The  image  of  his  Gon. 

Though  care,  and  pain,  and  want,  and  wo, 
Wi&  wounds  that  only  death  could  heal. 

Tortures— the  poor  akme  can  know, 
The  proud  alone  can  feel; 

He  kept  his  honesty  and  truth, 
His  independent  tongue  and  pen. 

And  moved,  in  manhood  and  in  youth, 
Pride  of  his  fellow-men. 

Strong  sense,  deep  feeling,  passions  strong, 

A  hate  of  tyrant  and  of  knave, 
A  love  of  right,  a  scorn  of  wrongs 

Of  coward,  and  of  slave; 

A  kind,  true  heart,  a  spirit  high. 
That  could  not  fear  and  would  not  bow. 

Were  written  in  his  manly  eye. 
And  on  his  manly  brow. 
pt 
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Pndfle  to  the  bard !  his  words  are  driven, 
Like  flower-seeds  by  the  far  winds  sown, 

Where'er,  beneath  the  sky  of  heaven. 
The  birds  of  fame  have  flowoi 

Praise  to  the  man !  a  nation  stood 

Beside  his  coffin  with  wet  eyes. 
Her  brave,  her  beautiful,  her  good, 

As  when  a  loved  one  dies. 

And  still,  as  on  hb  funeral  day. 
Men  stand  his  cold  earth-couch  around, 

With  the  mute  homage  that  we  pay 
To  consecrated  ground. 

And  consecrated  ground  it  ii. 
The  last,  the  hailow'd  home  of  one 

Who  lives  upon  all  memories. 
Though  with  the  buried  gone. 

Such  graves  as  hb  are  pilgrim-shrines, 
Shfines  to  no  code  or  creed  confined— 

The  Delphian  vales,  the  Palestines, 
The  Meccas  of  the  mind. 

Sages,  with  Wisdom's  garland  wreathed, 
Crown'd  kings,  and  mitred  priests  of  power. 

And  warriors  with  their  bright  swords  sheathed. 
The  mightiest  of  the  hour ; 

And  lowlier  names,  whose  humble  home 

Is  lit  by  Fortune's  dimmer  star. 
Are  there— o'er  wave  and  mountain  come, 

From  countries  near  and  far; 

Pilgrims,  whose  wandering  feet  have  preas'd 
The  Switzer's  snow,  the  Arab's  sand, 

Or  trod  the  piled  leaves  of  the  west. 
My  own  green  forest-land; 

All  ask  the  cottage  of  his  birth. 

Gaze  on  the  scenes  he  loved  and  song. 

And  gather  feelings  not  of  earth 
His  fields  and  streams  among. 

They  linger  by  the  Doon's  low  trees. 
And  pastoral  Nith,  and  wooded  Ayr, 

And  round  thy  sepulchres,  Dumfries! 
The  poet's  tomb  is  there. 

But  what  to  them  the  sculptor's  ait. 
His  funeral  columns,  wreaths,  and  unu  1 

Wear  they  not  graven  on  the  heart 
The  name  of  Hobset  Burks  1 


RED  JACKET, 
A  cmsr  or  the  ucoian  tribes,  the  ttjscjbobas. 

CooFSE,  whose  name  is  with  his  country's  woven. 
First  in  her  files,  her  pioitekr  of  mind, 

A  wanderer  now  in  other  climes,  h^  proven 
His  love  for  the  young  land  he  left  behind ; 

And  throned  her  in  the  senate  hall  of  nations, 
Robed  like  the  deluge  rainbow,  heaven-wrought. 

Magnificent  as  his  own  mind's  creations. 
And  beautiful  as  its  green  world  of  thought 


And  feithful  to  the^ct  of  Congress,  quoted 
As  law-authority — it  pass'd  nem-  con. — 

He  writes  that  we  are,  lis  ourselves  ha*^  voted, 
The  most  enlighten'd  people  ever  known. 

That  all  our  week  is  ha|^y  as  a  Sunday 
In  Paris,  full  of  song,  and  dance,  and  laug^ ; 

And  that,  from  Orleans  to  the  bay  of  Fundy, 
There's  not  a  bailiff  nor  an  epitaph. 

And,  furthermore,  in  fifty  years  or  sooner. 
We  shall  export  our  poetry  and  wine ; 

And  our  brave  fleet,  eight  frigates  and  a  schooner. 
Will  sweep  the  seas  from  Zembla  to  the  line. 

If  he  were  with  me,  King  of  Tuscarora, 
Gazing  as  I,  upon  thy  portrait  now, 

In  all  its  medall'd,  fringed,  and  beaded  glory. 
Its  eyes'  dark  beauty,  and  its  thoughtful  brow«- 

Its  brow,  half-martial  and  half^plomatic. 
Its  eye,  upsoaring,  like  an  eagle's  vrings ; 

Well  might  he  boast  that  we,  the  democratic. 
Outrival  Europe — even  in  our  kings ; 

For  thou  wert  monarch  bom.  Tradition's  pages 
Tell  not  the  pla&ting  of  thy  parent  tree. 

But  that  the  forest-tribes  have  bent  for  ages 
To  thee,  and  to  thy  sires^  the  subject  knee. 

Thy  name  is  princely.  Though  no  poet's  magic 
Could  make  Red  Jickbt  grace  an  English 

Unless  he  had  a  genius  for  the  tragic,  [rhyme, 
And  introduced  it  in  a  pantomime; 

Tet  it  is  music  in  the  language  spoken 

Of  thine  own  land ;  and  on  her  herald-roll. 

As  nobly  fought  for,  and  as  proud  a  token 
As  C(BUB  DE  Lion's,  of  a  warrior's  souL 

Thy  garb — though  Austria's  bosom-star  would 

frighten 

That  medal  pale,  as  diamonds  the  dark  mine. 

And  George  the  Fourth  wore,  in  the  dance  at 

Brighton, 

A  more  becoming  evening  dress  than  thine; 

Yet  'tis  a  brave  one,  scorning  wind  and  weather, 
And  fitted  for  thy  couch  on  field  and  flood, 

As  Rob  Rot's  tartans  for  the  highland  heather. 
Or  forest-green  for  England's  Robik  Hood. 

Is  strength  a  monarch's  merit  t  (like  a  whaler's) 
Thou  art  as  taH,  as  sinewy,  and  as  strong 

As  earth's  first  kings— the  Argo's  gallant  sailofB, 
Heroes  in  history,  and  gods  in  song. 

Is  eloquence  ?     Her  spell  is  thine  that  reaches 
The  heart,  and  makes  the  wisest  head  its  sport; 

And  there 's  one  rare,  strange  virtue  in  thy  speeches, 
The  secret  of  their  mastery — ^they  are  ^ort 

Is  beauty  ?  Thine  has  with  thy  youth  departed. 
But  the  love-legends  of  thy  manhood's  years, 

And  she  who  perish'd,  young  and  broken-hearted. 
Are— but  I  rhyme  for  smiles,  and  not  for  tears. 

The  monarch  mind — the  mystery  of  commanding. 
The  godlike  power,  the  art  Napoleow, 

Of  winning,  fettering,  moulding,  wielding,  banding 
The  hearts  of  miUions  till  they  move  as  one; 
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Thoo  hast  it    At  thj  bidding  men  have  crowded 

The  road  to  death  as  to  a  festival ; 
And  minstrel  minds,  without  a  blush,  have  shrouded 

With  banner-folds  of  glory  their  dark  pall. 

Who  will  believe — ^not  I — for  in  deceiving 
Lies  the  dear  charm  of  lifers  delightful  dream ; 

I  cannot  spare  the  luxury  of  believing 

That  all  things  beautiful  are  what  they  seem. 

Who  will  believe  that,  with  a  smile  whose  blessing 
Would,  like  the  patriarch's,  soothe  a  dying  hour; 

With  voice  as  low,  as  gentle,  and  caressing 
As  e'er  won  maiden's  lip  in  moonlight  bower; 

With  look,  like  patient  Job's,  eschewing  evil; 

With  motions  graceful  as  a  bird's  in  air; 
Thou  art,  in  sober  truth,  the  veriest  devil 

That  e'er  cUnch'd  lingers  in  a  captive's  hairl 

That  in  thy  veins  there  springs  a  poison  fountain, 
Deadlier  than  that  which  bathes  the  upas-tree; 

And  in  thy  wrath,  a  nursing  cat  o'  mountain 
Is  calm  as  her  babe's  sleep  compared  with  theel 

And  underneath  that  face  like  summer's  ocean's, 
Ittf  lip  as  moveless,  and  its  cheek  as  clear, 

Slumbers  a  whirlwind  of  the  heart's  emotions, 
Love,  hatred,  pride,  hope,  sorrow — all,  save  fear. 

Love — for  thy  land,  as  if  she  were  thy  daughter, 
Her  pipes  in  peace,  her  tomahawk  in  wars ; 

Hatred— of  missionaries  and  cold  water; 
Pride — in  thy  rifle-trophies  and  thy  sears; 

Hope — that  thy  wrongs  will  be  by  the  Great  Spirit 
Remember'd  and  revenged  when  thou  art  gone; 

Sorrow — that  none  are  left  thee  to  inherit 
Thy  name,  thy  fame,  thy  passions,  and  thy  throne. 


CONNECTICUT. 

And  still  her  gray  rocks  tower  above  the  sea 
That  murmurs  at  their  feet,  a  conquer'd  wave ; 

Tis  a  rough  land  of  earth,  and  stone,  and  tree, 
Where  breathes  no  castled  lord  or  cabin'd  slave; 

Where  thoughts,  and  tongues,  and  hands  are  bold 
and  free, 
And  friends  will  find  a  welcome,  foes  a  grave ; 

And  where  none  kneel,  save  when  to  Heaven  they 

Nor  even  then,  unless  in  their  own  way.      [pray. 

Theirs  is  a  pure  republic,  wild,  yet  strong, 
A  **  fierce  democracie,"  where  all  are  true 

To  what  themselves  have  voted — right  or  wrong — 
And  to  their  laws,  denominated  blue ; 

(If  red,  they  might  to  Drico's  code  belong;) 
A  vestal  state,  which  power  could  not  subdue, 

Nor  promise  r^in — like  her  own  eagle's  nest, 

Sacred — ^the  San  Marino  of  the  west 

A  justice  of  the  peace,  for  the  time  being. 
They  bow  to,  but  may  turn  him  out  next  year : 

They  reverence  their  priest,  but,  disagreeing 
In  price  or  creed,  dismiss  him  without  fear; 

They  have  a  natural  talent  for  foreseeing 

And  knowing  all  things ;  and  should  P  abk  appear 

From  his  long  tour  in  Africa,  to  show        [know. 

The  Niger's  source,  they  'd  meet  him  with — We 


They  love  their  land,  because  it  is  their  own. 
And  scorn  to  give  aught  other  reason  why; 

Would  shake  hands  with  a  king  upon  his  throne. 
And  think  it  kindness  to  his  majesty ; 

A  stubborn  race,  fearing  and  flattering  none. 
Such  are  they  nurtured,  such  they  live  and  die: 

All — ^but  a  few  apostates,  who  are  meddling 

With  merchandise,  pounds,  shillings,  pence,  and 
peddling; 

Or,  wandering  through  the  southern  countries, 
teaching 

The  ABC  from  Webster's  spelling-book;  • 
Crallant  and  godly,  making  love  and  preaching, 

And  gaining,  by  what  they  call "  hook  and  crook," 
And  what  the  moralists  call  overreaching, 

A  decent  living.    The  Virginians  look 
Upon  them  with  as  favourable  eyes 
As  Gabriel  on  the  devil  in  Paradise. 

But  these  are  but  their  outcasts.    View  them  near 
At  home,  where  all  their  worth  and  pride  is 
placed; 

And  there  their  hospitable  fires  bum  clear. 

And  there  the  lowliest  farm-house  hearth  is  graced 

With  manly  hearts,  in  piety  sincere. 
Faithful  in  love,  in  honour  stem  and  chaste. 

In  friendship  warm  and  true,  in  danger  brave, 

Beloved  in  life,  and  sainted  in  the  grave. 

And  minds  have  there  been  nurtured,  whose  control 
Is  felt  even  in  their  nation's  destiny; 

Men  who  sway'd  senates  with  a  statesman's  soul. 
And  look'd  on  armies  with  a  leader's  eye ; 

Names  that  adorn  and  dignify  the  scroll 

Whose  leaves  contain  their  country's  history. 
\ 

Hers  are  not  Tempe's  nor  Arcadia's  spring, 
Nor  the  long  summer  of  Cathayan  vales. 

The  vines,  the  flowers,  the  air,  the  skies,  that  fling 
Such  wild  enchantment  o'er  Boccaccio's  tales 

Of  Florence  and  the  Amo— yet  the  wing 
Of  life's  best  angel,  health,  is  on  her  gales 

Through  sun  and  snow — and,  in  the  autumn  time. 

Earth  has  no  purer  and  no  lovelier  clime. 

Her  clear,  warm  heaven  at  noon, — ^the  mist  that 
shrouds 

Her  twilight  hills, — ^her  cool  and  starry  eves, 
The  glorious  splendour  of  her  sunset  clouds. 

The  rainbow  beauty  of  her  forest  leaves. 
Come  o'er  the  eye,  in  solitude  and  crowds. 

Where'er  his  web  of  song  her  poet  weaves ; 
And  his  mind's  brightest  vision  but  displays 
The  autumn  scenery  of  his  boyhood's  days. 

And  when  you  dream  of  woman,  and  her  love ; . 

Her  truth,  her  tenderness,  her  gentle  power; 
The  maiden,  listening  in  the  moonlight  grove ; 

The  mother,  smiling  in  her  in&nt's  bower; 
Forms,  features,  woishipp'd  while  we  breathe  or 
move. 

Be,  by  some  spirit  of  your  dreaming  hour, 
Bome,  Uke  Loretto's  chapel,  through  the  air 
To  the  green  land  I  sing,  then  wake ;  you  '11  find 
them  there. 
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MARCO  BOZZARIS.* 

At  midnight,  in  his  guarded  tent. 

The  Tark  was  dreaming  of  the  hour 
When  Greece,  her  knee  in  snppUanoe  bent, 

Should  tremble  at  his  power: 
In  dreams,  through  camp  and  court,  he  bore 
The  trophies  of  a  conqueror; 

In  dreams  his  song  of  triumph  heard ; 
Then  wore  his  monarch's  signet-ring: 
Then  pressed  that  monarch's  throne— a  king; 
As  wild  his  thoughts,  and  gay  of  wing, 

As  Eden's  garden-bird. 

At  midnight,  in  the  forest  shades, 

BoxzARis  ranged  his  Suliote  band. 
True  as  the  steel  of  their  tried  blades, 

Heroes  in  heart  and  hand. 
There  had  the  Persian's  thousands  stood. 
There  had  the  glad  earth  drunk  their  blood 

On  old  Platsa's  day ; 
And  now  there  breathed  that  haunted  air 
The  sons  of  sires  who  conquer'd  there, 
With  arm  to  strike,  and  soul  to  dare. 

As  quick,  as  &r  as  they. 

An  hour  pass'd  on— the  Turk  awoke; 

That  bright  dream  was  his  last; 
He  awoke— to  hear  his  sentries  shriek, 
«Toanns!  they  come!  the  Greek !  the  Greek !" 
He  woke — to  die  midst  flame,  and  smoke. 
And  shout,  and  groan,  and  sabre-stroke, 

And  death-shots  fidling  thick  and  &st 
As  lightnings  from  the  mountain-cloud ; 
And  heard,  with  voice  as  trumpet  loud, 

BosxABis  cheer  his  band : 
«8trike— tiU  the  last  arm'd  foe  expires; 
Strike— for  your  altars  and  your  fires ; 
Strike— for  the  green  gniTes  of  your  sires ; 

God — and  your  native  land !" 

They  fought— like  brave  men,  long  and  well ; 

They  piled  that  ground  with  Moslem  slain ; 
They  conquer'd — but  Bocxaeis  fell, 

Bleeding  at  every  vein. 
His  few  surviving  comrades  saw 
His  smile  when  rang  their  proud  humh, 

And  the  red  field  was  won : 
Then  saw  in  death  his  eyelids  close 
Calmly,  as  to  a  night's  repose, 

Like  flowers  at  set  of  sun. 

.    Come  to  the  bridal  chamber.  Death ! 

Come  to  the  mother's,  when  she  foels. 
For  the  first  time,  her  firstborn's  breath ; 

Come  when  the  blessed  seals 
That  close  the  pestilence  are  broke. 
And  crowded  cities  wail  its  stroke; 

*  He  fell  in  an  attack  upon  the  Tnrklfb  eimp  at  Laspi, 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Plataa,AufiMt  90, 1883,  and  expired 
in  the  moment  of  victory.  His  laet  words  were :  **To 
die  for  liberty  Is  a  ptoasure,  act  a  pain." 


Come  in  consumption's  ghastly  form. 
The  earthquake  shock,  the  ooean-«torm. 
Come  when  the  heart  beats  high  and  warm. 

With  banquet-song,  and  dance,  and  wine; 
And  thou  art  terrible— the  tear. 
The  groan,  the  knell,  the  pall,  the  bier; 
And  all  vre  know,  or  dream,  or  fear 

Of  agony,  are  thine. 

But  to  the  hero,  when  his  sword 

Has  won  the  battle  for  the  free. 
Thy  voice  sounds  like  a  prophet's  word ; 
And  in  its  hollow  tones  are  heard 

The  thanks  of  millions  yet  to  be. 
Come,  when  his  task  of  fame  is  wrought— 
Come,  with  her  laurel-leaf,  blood-bought— 

Come  in  her  crowning  hour — and  then 
Thy  sunken  e3re's  unearthly  light 
To  him  is  welcome  as  the  sight 

Of  sky  and  stars  to  pnson'd  men : 
Thy  grasp  is  welcome  as  the  hand 
Of  brother  in  a  foreign  land ; 
Thy  summons  welcome  as  the  cry 
That  told  the  Indian  isles  were  nigh 

To  the  world-seeking  Genoese, 
When  the  land-wind,  from  woods  of  palm. 
And  orange-groves,  and  fields  of  balm, 

Blew  o'er  the  Hajrtian  i 


BoxxAnis !  with  the  storied  breve 

Greece  nurtured  in  her  glory's  time. 
Rest  thee— there  is  no  prouder  greve, 

Even  in  her  own  proud  clime. 
She  wore  no  frmeral  weeds  for  thee. 

Nor  bade  the  dark  hearse  wave  its  plume. 
Like  torn  branch  from  death's  leafless  tree, 
In  sorrow's  pomp  and  pageantry, 

The  hearUess  luxury  of  the  tomb: 
But  she  remembera  thee  as  one. 
Long  loved,  and  for  a  season  gone ; 
For  thee  her  poet's  lyre  is  wreathed. 
Her  marble  wrought,  her  munc  breathed ; 
For  ^bee  she  rings  the  birthday  bells ; 
Of  thee  her  babes*  first  lisping  tells : 
For  thine  her  evening  prayer  is  said 
At  palace  couch,  and  cottage  bed; 
Her  soldier,  closing  with  the  foe. 
Gives  for  thy  sake  a  deadlier  blow; 
His  plighted  maiden,  when  she  feara 
For  him,  the  joy  of  her  young  years. 
Thinks  of  thy  fote,  and  checks  her  tean: 

And  she,  the  mother  of  thy  boys. 
Though  in  her  eye  and  fruled  cheek 
Is  read  the  grief  she  will  not  speak, 

The  memory  of  her  buried  joys, 
And  even  she  who  gave  thee  birth. 
Will,  by  their  pilgrim-<ureled  heartii. 

Talk  of  thy  doom  without  a  sigh : 
For  thou  art  Freedom's  now,  and  Fame's, 
One  of  the  few,  the  immortal  names^ 

That  were  not  bora  to  die. 
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BvBiHs  the  pretent  centoiy  manj  penons  in 
this  country » whose  earlj  productions  gave  promise 
of  brilliant  achievements  in  maturity,  have  died 
young.  It  has  been  said  that  the  histoiy  of 
American  genius  might  be  written  in  a  series  of 
obituaries  of  youthful  kuthors.  Were  Dbaks, 
8avds,  GaiPFiir,  Rockwkli.,  Wilcox,  Pivk- 
HIT,  Claeks,  the  Datidsovs,  and  BmAiVAnn 
now  alive,  there  would  be  no  scarcitj  of  American 
writers,  nor  would  any  of  them  have  passed  the 
ordinary  meridian  of  existence.  What  they  have 
left  us  must  be  regarded  as  the  first-fruits  of  minds 
whose  full  powers  were  to  the  last  undeveloped, 
and  which  were  never  tasked  to  their  full  capacity. 

Joa^r  GAEDirsB  Calkiks  Bmaixaed  was  a  son 
of  the  Honourable  J.  O.  BmAiHAmn,  one  of  the 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Connecticut 
He  was  bom  at  New  London,  in  that  State,  on 
the  twenty-first  day  of  October,  1796.  After 
finishing  his  preparatory  studies,  which  were  pur- 
sued under  the  direction  of  an  elder  brother,  he 
entered  Yale  College,  in  1811,  being  then  in  th^ 
fifteenth  year  of  his  age.  At  this  immature  pe- 
riod, befi>re  the  mind  is  fully  awake  to  the  nature 
and  importance  of  moral  and  intellectual  discipline, 
Kvere  application  to  study  is  unusual.  Beaik- 
▲mD*s  books  were  neglected  for  communion  with 
his  own  thoughts  and  **  thick-coming  fimdes,"  or 
for  the  society  of  his  fellows.  His  college  career 
was  marked  by  nothing  peculiar :  he  was  dirtin- 
guished  for  the  fine  powers  he  evinced  whenever 
he  chose  to  exert  them,  for  the  uniform  modesty 
of  his  deportment,  the  kindness  which  character- 
ized his  intercourse  with  those  about  him,  and  a 
remarkable  degree  of  sensitiveness,  which  caused 
him  to  shrink  from  every  harsh  collision,  and  to 
eourt  retirement  On  leaving  college,  in  1815,  he 
commenced  the  study  of  law,  in  his  native  place, 
and  on  his  admission  to  the  bar,  he  removed  to 
the  dty  of  Middletown,  intending  to  practise  there 
his  profession.  His  success  was  less  than  he  an- 
ticipated ;  perhaps  because  of  his  too  great  mo- 
desty—an unfortunate  quality  in  lawyers— or,  it 
may  be,  in  consequence  of  his  indolence  and 
convivial  propensities.  One  of  his  biographers  re- 
marks that  his  friends  were  always  welcome,  save 
when  they  came  as  clients. 

Wearied  with  the  vexations  and  dry  formalities 
of  his  profession,  he  relinquished  it  in  the  winter 
of  1822,  to  undertake  the  editorship  of  the  Con- 
necticut Mirror,  a  weekly  political  and  literaiy 
gazette,  published  in  Hartford.  But  here  he  found 
as  little  to  please  him  as  in  the  business  he  had 
deserted.  He  was  too  indolent  to  prepare  every 
week  articles  of  a  serious,  argumentative  charac- 
ter, and  gave  in  their  place,  graceful  or  humorous 
paragraphs,  and  the  occasional  pieces  of  verse  on 

L which  rests  Us  reputation  as  a  poet  lliese,  at 
the  time,  were  republished  in  many  periodicals, 
"  


and  much  praised.  In  the  departments  of  poetry 
and  criticism,  the  Mirror  acquired  a  high  reputa- 
tion ;  but  in  others,  while  under  his  direction,  it 
hardly  rose  to  mediocrity.* 

His  first  volume  of  poetry,!  containing  his  con- 
tributions to  the  Mirror,  and  some  other  pieces, 
was  published  eariy  in  1825.  It  was  favourably 
reeetved  by  the  public,  and  its  suooeas  induced  his 
firiends  to  urge  him  to  undertake  the  composition 
of  a  larger  and  more  important  work  than  be  had 
yet  attempted.  His  constitutional  lassitude  and 
aversion  to  high  and  continued  efibrt  deterred  him 
from  beginning  the  task,  until  1827,  when  his 
health  began  to  wane,  and  it  was  no  longer  in  his 
power.  He  then  relinquished  the  editorship  of 
the  Mirror,  and  sought  for  restoring  quiet,  and  the 
gentle  miiustrations  of  affection,  the  home  of  hw 
childhood.  His  iUness  soon  assumed  the  charac- 
ter of  consumption,  and  he  saw  that  he  had  but  a 
brief  time  to  live.  A  few  weeks  were  passed  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  Long  Island,  in  the  hope  of 
deriving  benefit  from  a  change  of  air;  but  nothing 
could  arrest  the  progress  of  the  fiUal  malady ;  and 
he  retoned  to  New  London,  to  propaie  for  the 

•  The  editor  of  the  last  edition  of  his  works,  of  which 
I  have  received  a  copjr  slace  tbs  above  was  written,  and 
while  this  viriuoM  is  psMing  Uirough  tiM  preM,  speaks 
as  followi  of  hii  editorial  career :— **  We  ire  inured  by 
competent  testimony,  that  laboured  and  able  political  artl- 
dei  were  withheld  firom  publication,  owing  to  cauaet  over 
which  he  had  little  control.  It  is  not,  perhapa,  neceaaarj 
to  detail  the  fbets,  but  they  certainty  go  fiir  to  exculpate 
him  fh>m  the  charge  of  levity,  or  weakness,  In  condu^ 
Ing  the  editorial  department  of  hie  paper.  Prudential 
considerations  were  suSbred  to  have  away,  at  the  ezpenae 
of  his  reputation  A>r  political  tact  and  forbsight.  The 
only  Bubatitutes  for  the  artlclea  referred  to,  were  such 
brief  and  tame  pieces  aa  he  could  prepare,  after  the  bast 
and  almoat  only  hours  fbr  compoaltfon  had  paaaed  by. 
This  circumstance,  together  with  the  conecioneness  that 
the  paper  waa  111  auatained  In  respect  to  its  patronage,  was 
sufficiently  discouraging  to  a  person  whose  seasibilittes 
were  as  acute  as  those  of  BaAiii aso.  It  accounts, 
also,  (br  the  f^quent  turns  of  mental  depression  which 
marked  hia  latter  years,— heightened,  indeed,  by  that 
fhrequent  and  mortifying  concomitant  of  genius,— slen- 
der pecuniary  means.*' 

t  The  volume  was  Introduced  by  the  following  charac- 
teristic address  to  the  reader :— <*The  author  of  the  fbl- 
lowing  pieces  has  been  induced  to  publish  them  in  a 
book,  fVom  connideratlons  which  cannot  be  interesting  to 
the  public.  Many  of  these  little  poems  have  been  prhited 
in  the  Coniuetieut  Mirr»r ;  and  otheVs  are  Just  fit  to  keep 
them  company.  No  apologies  are  made,  and  no  critl> 
cisms  deprecated.  The  commonplace  story  of  the  impor- 
tunities of  fHends,  though  it  had  Ita  share  in  the  publica- 
tion, Is  not  insisted  upon ;  but  the  vanity  of  the  author, 
if  others  choose  to  call  It  such.  Is  a  natural  motive,  and 
the  hope  of '  ipakinf  a  little  something  by  it,*  is  an  honest 
acknowledgment.  If  it  is  a  poor  excuse."  The  motto  of 
the  title-page  was  as  quaint  :— 

"  Some  said,  *  John,  print  it ;'  others  said  *  Not  so  i* 

Some  sakl  *  It  might  do  good }'  others  saM,  *  No.'  •• 
ihnifaa's  Jtp^Ugf. 
ITT 
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■piritual  life  upon  which  he  wai  about  to  enter. 
He  had  always  regarded  with  reverence  the  Chris- 
tian character  and  profe8sion»  and  he  was  now 
united  to  the  visible  church,*  and  received  the 
holiest  of  the  sacraments.  He  lingered  until  the 
twentj-sixth  of  September,  1828,  when  he  passed 
peacefully  to  the  rest  of  those  who  <«know  that 
their  Redeemer  lives." 

The  pathway  of  Bbaikibd  was  aside  from  the 
walks  of  ambition,  and  the  haunts  of  worldliness. 
He  lived  within  himself,  holding  communion  with 
his  own  thoughts,  and  sufiering  from  deep  and 
lasting  melancholy.  Like  Wilcox,  it  is  said,  he 
had  met  with  one  of  those  disappointments  in  early 
life,  which  so  frequently  impress  the  soul  with 
sadness ;  and  though  there  was  sometimes  gayety 
in  his  manner  and  conversation,  it  was  generally 
assumed,  to  conceal  painful  musings  or  to  beguile 
sorrow. 

His  person  was  small,  and  well  formed;  his 
countenance  mild,  and  indicative  of  the  kindness 
and  gentleness  of  his  nature;  and  in  his  eyes 
there  was  a  look  of  dreamy  listlessness  and  ten- 
derness.   He  was  fond  of  society,  and  his  pleasing 


conversation  and  amiable  character  won  for  him 
many  ardent  friends.  He  was  peculiarly  sensitive ; 
and  Mr.  Whittiee,*  in  a  sketch  of  his  life,  re- 
marks that  in  his  gayest  moments  a  coldly-spoken 
word,  or  casual  inattention,  would  check  at  once 
the  free  flow  of  his  thoughts,  cause  the  jest  to  die 
on  his  lips,  and  *<  the  melancholy  which  had  been 
lifted  from  his  heart,  to  fall  again  with  increased 
heaviness." 

BmAiHARD  lacked  the  mental  discipline  and 
strong  self-command  which  alone  confer  true 
power.  He  never  could  have  produced  a  great 
work.  His  poems  were  nearly  all  written  during 
the  six  years  in  which  he  edited  the  Mirror,  and 
they  bear  marks  of  hasto  and  carelessness,  though 
some  of  them  are  very  beautiful.  He  failed  only  in 
his  humorous  pieces ;  in  all  the  rest  his  language  is 
appropriate  and  pure,  his  diction  free  and  harmo- 
nioos,  and  his  sentiments  natural  and  sincere. 
His  serious  poems  are  characterixed  by  deep 
feeling  and  delicate  fancy ;  and  if  we  had  no  re- 
cords of  his  history,  they  would  show  us  that  he 
was  a  man  of  great  gentleness,  simplicity,  and 
purity. 


JERUSALEM.t 

Foua  lamps  were  burning  o'er  two  mighty  graves— 
Oodfrbt's  and  Baldwir's^ — Salem's  Chris- 
tian kings; 

And  holy  light  glanced  from  Helena's  naves. 
Fed  with  the  incense  which  the  pilgrim  brings, — 

*  On  this  occasion,  tayt  the  Reverend  Mr.  M^Ewm ,  as 
he  was  too  feeble  to  fo  to  the  church  and  remain  through 
the  cuvtomary  tervlceii,  he  arrived  at  and  entered  the 
sanctuary  when  these  were  nearly  or  qnite  throagh. 
Every  one  present  OHerally,  almost)  knew  him,— the 
occasion  of  his  coming  was  understood, — and  when  he 
appeared,  p^Ie,  feeble,  emaciated,  and  trembling  in  con- 
sequence  of  his  extreme  debility,  the  sensation  it  pro- 
duced was  at  once  apparent  throughout  the  whole  assem- 
biy.  There  seemed  to  be  nn  inirtinctlve  homage  paid  to 
the  grace  of  God  In  him ;  or,  perhaps,  the  fact  shows 
how  readily  a  refined  Christian  community  ssmnpathlzes 
with  genius  and  virtue  destined  to  an  early  tomb. 

fThe  following  intelligence  from  ConsUntinople  was 
of  the  eleventh  October,  1824:  "A  severe  earthquake  is 
said  to  have  taken  place  at  Jerusalem,  which  has  destroy- 
ed great  part  of  that  city,  shaken  down  the  Mosque  of 
Omar,  and  reduced  the  Holy  Sepulchre  to  ruins  from  top 
to  bottom.** 

tGoDPRCT  and  Baldwin  were  the  first  Christian  kings 
at  Jerusalem.  The  Empress  Helena,  mother  of  Cow- 
rrANTiNE  the  Great,  bulli  the  church  of  the  sepulchre  on 
Mount  Calvary.  The  walls  are  of  stone  and  the  roof  of 
cedar.  The  four  lataps  which  lit  it,  are  very  costly.  It  is 
kept  in  repair  '.y  the  ofiTerings  of  pilgrims  who  resort  to 
it.  The  mosque  was  originally  u  Jeivish  temple.  The 
Emperor  Julian  undertook  to  rebuild  the  temple  of  Jem- 
saleni  at  a  very  great  expense,  to  disprove  the  prophecy 
of  our  Saviour,  as  it  was  understood  by  the  Jews;  but 
the  work  and  the  workmen  were  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake. The  pools  of  Bethesda  and  Gihon— the  tomb  of 
the  Virgin  Marv,  and  of  King  Jkho8apuat— the  pillar 
of  Absalom— th*;  tomb  of  Zacuabiah— and  the  eawpo 
McntOf  or  hnly  field,  which  Is  supposed  to  have  been  pur- 
chased with  the  price  of  Judas's  treason,  a^e,  or  were 
lalsly,  the  most  hMeresUng  parts  of  Jsrusatom. 


While  through  the  panell'd  roof  the  cedar  flings 
Its  sainted  arms  o'er  dioir,  and  roof,  and  dome. 

And  every  porphyry-pillared  cloister  rings 
To  every  kneeler  there  its  *<  welcome  home," 
As  every  lip  breathes  out, «« O  Lokd,  thy  kingdom 
come." 

A  mosque  was  gamish'd  with  its  crescent  moons, 
And  a  clear  voice  call'd  Mussulmans  to  prayet. 

There  were  the  splendours  of  Judea's  thrones—- 
There  were  the  trophies  which  its  conquerors 


All  but  the  truth,  the  holy  truth,  was  there : — 
For  there,  with  lip  profane,  the  crier  stood. 

And  him  from  the  tall  minaret  you  might  hear, 
Singing  to  all  whose  st^M  had  thither  trod. 
That  verse  mistmderstood,  «  There  is  no  God  but 
God." 

Hark !  did  the  pilgrim  tremble  as  he  kneel'd  ! 

And  did  the  turban'd  Turk  his  sins  confess  ? 
Those  mighty  hands  the  elements  that  wield. 

That  mighty  Power  that  knows  to  curse  or  blen, 

Is  over  all ;  and  in  whatever  dress 
Hb  suppliants  crowd  around  him.  He  can  see 

Their  heart,  in  city  or  in  wilderness. 
And  probe  its  core,  and  make  its  blindness  flee, 
Owning  Him  very  Goo,  the  only  Deity. 

There  was  an  earthquake  once  that  rent  thy  fane, 
Proud  JuLiAir ;  when  (against  the  prophecy 

Of  Him  who  lived,  and  died,  and  rose  again, 
"  That  one  stone  on  another  should  not  lie") 
Thou  wouldst  rebuild  that  Jewish  masonry 

To  mock  the  eternal  Word.--The  earth  below 
Gush'd  out  in  fire ;  and  from  the  brazen  sky, 

*  John  O.  WHrrrim  was  one  of  Bbainabi>*s  Inti- 
mate friends,  and,  soon  aHer  his  death,  he  wrote  an  in* 
teresting  account  of  his  life,  which  was  prefixed  to  aa 
edition  of  bis  poems,  printed  In  1638. 
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And  from  the  boiling  aess  soeh  wrath  did  flow, 
As  saw  not  Shinar's  plain,  nor  Babel's  overthrow. 

Another  earthquake  comes.    Dome,  roof,  and  wall 
Tremble ;  and  headlong  to  the  grassy  bank, 

And  in  the  muddied  stream  the  fragments  fidl. 
While  the  rent  chasm  spread  its  jaws,  and  drank 
At  one  huge  draught,  the  sediment,  which  sank 

In  Salem's  drained  goblet     Mighty  Power! 
Thou  whom  we  all  should  worship,  praise,  and 
thank, 

Where  was  thy  mercy  in  that  awful  hour, 

When  hell  moved  from  beneath,  and  thine  own 
heaven  did  lower  1 

Say,  Pilate's  palaces— proud  Herod's  towers — 
Say,  gate  of  Bethlehem,  did  your  arches  quake  1 

Thy  pool,  Bethesda,  was  it  fill'd  with  showers  ? 
Calm  Gihon,  did  the  jar  thy  waters  wake  1 
Tomb  of  thee,  Mart — Virgin — did  it  shake  1 

Glow'd  thy  bought  field,  Aceldama,  with  blood  ? 
Where  were  the  shudderings  Calvary  might 

Did  sainted  Mount  Moriah  send  a  flood,    [make  ? 

To  wash  away  the  spot  where  once  a  Gron  had  stood  ? 

Lost  Salem  of  the  Jews — great  sepulchre 
Of  all  profane  and  of  all  holy  things — 

Where  Jew,  and  Turk,  and  Gentile  yet  concur 
To  make  thee  what  thou  art !  thy  history  brings 
Thoughts  mix'd  of  joy  and  wo.    The  whole 
earth  rings 

With  the  sad  truth  which  He  has  prophesied. 
Who  would  have  shelter'd  with  his  holy  wings 

Thee  and  thy  children.    You  his  power  defied : 

You  scourged  him  while  he  lived,  and  mock'd  him 
as  he  died! 

There  is  a  star  in  the  untroubled  sky,       [made— 

That  caught  the  first   light  which  its  Maker 
It  led  the  hymn  of  other  orbs  on  high ; — 

'Twill  shine  when  all  the  fires  of  heaven  shall 
fade. 

Pilgrims  at  Salem's  porch,  be  that  your  aid ! 
For  it  has  kept  its  watch  on  Palestine ! 

Look  to  its  holy  light,  nor  be  dismay 'd. 
Though  broken  is  each  consecrated  shrine. 
Though  crush'd  and  roin'd  all — whidk  men  have 
call'd  divine. 


ON  CONNECTICUT  RIVER. 

From  that  lone  lake,  the  sweetest  of  the  chain 
That  links  the  mountain  to  the  mighty  main. 
Fresh  from  the  rock  and  swelling  by  the  tree. 
Rushing  to  meet,  and  dare,  and  breast  the  sea — 
Fair,  noble,  glorious  river !  in  thy  wave 
The  sunniest  slopes  and -sweetest  pastures  lave ; 
The  mountain  torrent,  with  its  wintry  roar. 
Springs  from  its  home  and  leaps  upon  thy  shore: — 
TTie  promontories  love  thee — and  for  this 
Turn  their  rough  cheeks  and  stay  thee  for  thy  kiss. 
Stem,  at  thy  source,  thy  northern  guardians 
Rude  rulers  of  the  solitary  land,  [stand. 

Wild  dwellers  by  thy  cold,  sequester'd  springs, 
Of  earth  the  feathers  and  of  air  the  wings ; 


Their  blasts  have  rock'd  thy  cradle,  and  m  storm 
Cover'd  thy  couch  and  swathed  in  snow  thy  form- 
Yet,  bless'd  by  all  the  elements  that  sweep 
The  clouds  above,  or  the  unfathom'd  deep. 
The  purest  breezes  scent  thy  blooming  hills. 
The  gentlest  dews  drop  on  thy  eddying  rills. 
By  the  moss'd  bank,  and  by  the  aged  tree. 
The  silver  streamlet  smoothest  glides  to  thee. 

The  young  oak  greets  thee  at  the  water's  edge, 
Wet  by  the  wave,  though  anchor'd  in  the  ledge. 
— ^'Tis  there  the  otter  dives,  the  beaver  feeds, 
Where  pensive  osiers  dip  their  willowy  weeds. 
And  there  the  wild-cat  purs  amid  her  brood, 
And  trains  them  in  the  sylvan  solitude. 
To  watch  the  squirrel's  leap,  or  mark  the  mink 
Paddling  the  water  by  the  quiet  brink ; — 
Or  to  out-gaze  the  gray  owl  in  the  daric. 
Or  hear  the  young  fox  practising  to  bark. 

Dark  as  the  frost-nipp'd  leaves  thM  strew'd  the 
ground. 
The  Indian  hunter  here  his  dielter  found ; 
Here  cut  his  bow  and  shaped  his  arrows  true. 
Here  built  his  wigwam  and  his  bark  canoe, 
Spear'd  the  quick  salmon  leaping  up  the  fall, 
And  slew  the  deer  without  the  rifle-ball ;  [choose, 
Here  his  young  squaw  her  cradling  tree  would 
Singing  her  chant.to  hush  her  swart  psppooae ; 
Here  stain  her  quills  and  string  her  trinkets  rude. 
And  weave  her  warrior's  wampum  in  the  wood. 
— No  more  shall  they  thy  welcome  waters  bless. 
No  more  their  forms  Uiy  mo6h-Ut  banks  shall  press, 
No  more  be  heard,  from  mountain  or  from  grove, 
His  whoop  of  slaughter,  or  her  song  of  love. 

Thou  didst  not  shake,  thou  didst  not  shrink 
when,  late. 
The  mountaimtop  shut  down  its  ponderous  gate, 
Tumbling  its  tree-grown  ruins  to  thy  side. 
An  avalanche  of  acres  at  a  slide. 
Nor  dost  thou  say,  when  winter's  coldest  breath 
Howls  through  the  woods  and  sweeps  along  the 

heath — 
One  mighty  sigh  relieves  thy  icy  breast, 
And  wakes  ^ee  frt)m  the  calmness  of  thy  rest 

Down  sweeps  the  torrent  ice — it  may  not  stay 
By  rock  or  bridge,  in  narrow  or  in  bay — 
Swift,  swifter  to  the  heaving  sea  it  goes. 
And  leaves  thee  dimpling  in  thy  sweet  repose. 
— Yet  as  the  unharm'd  swallow  skims  his  way. 
And  lightly  drops  his  pinions  in  thy  spray. 
So  the  swift  sail  s^all  seek  thy  inland  seas. 
And  swell  and  whiten  in  thy  purer  breeze. 
New  paddles  dip  thy  waters,  and  strange  oars 
Feather  thy  waves  and  touch  thy  noble  shores. 

Thy  noble  shores !  where  the  tall  steeple  shines, 
At  mid-day,  higher  than  thy  mountain  pines ; 
Where  the  white  school-house  with  its  daily  drill 
Of  sunbum'd  children,  smiles  upon  the  hill ; 
Where  the  neat  village  grows  upon  the  eye, 
Dcck'4  forth  in  nature's  sweet  simplicity — 
Where  hard-won  competence,  4he  farmer's  wealth, 
Gains  merit,  honour,  and  gives  labour  health ; 
Where  Goldsmith's  self  might  send  his  exiled  band 
To  find  a  new  <*  Sweet  Auburn"  in  our  land. 

What  Art  can  execute,  or  Taste  devise. 
Decks  thy  fair  course  and  gladdens  in  thine  eye»— 
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As  broader  sweep  the  bendings  of  thy  ftream, 
To  meet  the  southern  sun's  more  constant  betm. 
Here  cities  rise,  and  sea-wash'd  commerce  hails 
Thy  shores  and  winds  with  all  her  flapping  sails, 
From  tropic  isles,  or  from  the  torrid  main — 
Where  grows  the  grape,or  sprouts  the  sugar-cane— 
Or  from  the  haunts  where  the  striped  haddock  play. 
By  each  cold,  northern  bank  and  frt>zen  bay. 
Here,  safe  returned  from  erery  stormy  sea. 
Waves  the  striped  flag,  the  mantle  of  the  free, 
— ^That  star>lit  flag,  by  all  the  breezes  curl*d 
Of  yon  Tast  deep  whose  waters  grasp  the  world. 

In  what  Arcadian,  what  Utopian  ground 
Are  warmer  hearts  or  manlier  feelings  found. 
More  hospitable  welcome,  or  more  seal 
To  make  the  curious  « tarrying*'  stranger  feel 
That,  next  to  home,  here  best  may  he  abide. 
To  rest  and  cheer  him  by  the  chimney-side ; 
Drink  the  hale  farmer's  cider,  as  he  hears 
From  the  gpray  dame  the  tales  of  other  years. 
Cracking  his  shag-barks,  as  the  aged  crone 
•^Mixing  the  true  and  doubtful  into  one^ 
Tells  how  the  Indian  scalp'd  the  helpless  child. 
And  bore  its  shrieking  mother  to  the  wild, 
Butcher'd  the  fiither  hastening  to  his  home, 
Bednng  his  cottage— finding  but  his  tomb. 
How  drums,  and  flags,  and  troops  were  seen  on  hig^ 
MHieeling  and  charging  in  the  northern  sky, 
And  that  she  knew  what  these  wild  tokens  meant, 
When  to  the  Old  French  War  her  husband  went 
How,  by  the  thunder-Masted  tree,  was  hid 
The  golden  spoils  of  far-fiuned  Rob  bet  Kidd  ; 
And  then  the  chubby  grandchild  wants  to  know 
About  the  gfaosti  and  witches  long  ago. 
That  haunted  the  old  swamp. 

The  clock  strikes  ten — 
The  prayer  is  said,  nor  nnforgotten  then 
The  stranger  in  their  gates.    A  decent  rule 
Of  elders  in  thy  puritanic  schooL  [dream. 

When  the  fivsh  morning  wakes  him  frt>m  his 
And  daylight  smiles  on  rock,  and  slope,  and  stream, 
Are  there  not  glossy  curls  and  sunny  eyes, 
As  brightly  ht  and  bluer  than  thy  skies ; 
Voices  as  gentle  as  an  echo'd  call. 
And  sweeter  than  the  soften'd  waterfrdl 
That  smiles  and  dimples  in  its  whispering  spray, 
Leaping  in  sportive  innocence  away  :— 
And  lovely  forms,  as  graceful  and  as  gay 
As  wild-brier,  budding  in  an  April  day ! 
— How  like  the  leaves — the  fragrant  leaves  it  bean, 
Their  sinless  purposes  and  simple  cares. 

Stream  of  my  sleeping  fathers !  when  the  sound 
Of  coming  war  echoed  thy  hills  around, 
How  did  thy  sons  start  forth  from  every  glade. 
Snatching  the  musket  where  they  left  the  spade. 
How  did  their  mothers  urge  them  to  the  fight, 
Their  sistera  tell  them  to  defend  the  right ; — 
How  bravely  did  they  stand,  how  nobly  fkll. 
The  earth  their  coffin  and  the  turf  their  pall; 
How  did  the  aged  pastor  light  his  eye. 
When,  to  his  flock,  he  read  the  purpose  high 
And  stem  resolve,  whate'er  the  toil  may  be. 
To  pledge  life,  name,  fame,  all — for  liberty. 
— Gold  is  the  hand  that  penn'd  that  glorious 
Still  in  the  gprave  the  body  of  that  sage 


Whose  lip  of  ekMjuence  and  heart  of  teal 
Made  patriots  act  and  listening  statesmen  feel — 
Brought  thy  green  mountains  down  upon  their  foes, 
And  thy  white  summits  melted  of  their  snows, 
While  every  vale  to  which  his  voice  could  coma, 
Rang  with  the  fife  and  echoed  to  the  drum. 

Bold  river !  better  suited  are  thy  waves 
To  nurse  the  laurels  clustering  round  thy  graves, 
Than  many  a  distant  stream,  that  soaks  the  mud 
Where  thy  brave  sons  have  shed  their  gallant  Mood, 
And  felt,  beyond  all  other  mortal  pain. 
They  ne'er  should  see  their  happy  home  again. 

Thou  hadst  a  poet  onoe, — and  he  could  tell, 
Most  tunefully,  whate'er  to  thee  befisU ; 
Could  fill  each  pastoral  reed  upon  thy  dioi»— 
But  we  shall  hear  his  classic  lays  no  more ! 
He  loved  thee,  but  he  took  his  aged  way. 
By  Erie's  shore,  and  Pbbbt's  glorious  day. 
To  where  Detroit  looks  out  amidst  the  wood. 
Remote  beside  the  dreary  solitude. 

Tet  for  his  brow  thy  ivy  leaf  shall  spread, 
Thy  freshest  myrtle  Ufl  iu  berried  head. 
And  our  gnari'd  charter-oak  put  forth  a  bough. 
Whose  leaves  shall  grace  thy  Tbuxbull's  ho- 
nour'd  brow. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  MR.  WOODWARD, 
AT  EDINBURGH. 

'*Tb«  spUer*!  BMSt  suennsted  thread 

If  cord— Is  cable,  to  men's  tender  lie 

On  earthly  bliee ;  It  breelu  at  every  breese." 

AvoTHBB !  'tis  a  sad  word  to  the  heart. 
That  one  by  one  has  lost  its  hold  (m  lifis. 

From  all  it  loved  or  valued,  forced  to  part 
In  detaiL    Feeling  dies  not  by  the  lu^fe 
That  cuts  at  once  and  kills — its  tortured  strife 

Is  with  distill'd  afiUction,  drop  by  drop 
Ooxing  its  bitterness.    Our  worid  is  rife 

With  grief  and  sorrow !  all  that  we  would  prop, 

Or  would  be  propp'd  with,  falls — when  shall  the 
ruin  stopt 

The  sea  has  one,*  and  Palestine  has  one. 

And  Scotland  has  the  last.    The  snooded  maid 

Shall  gate  in  wonder  on  the  stranger's  stone. 
And  wipe  the  dust  off  with  her  tartan  plaid — 
And  from  the  lonely  tomb  where  thou  art  laid, 

Turn  to  some  other  monument — nor  know 
Whose  grave  she  passes,  or  whose  name  she  read : 

Whose  loved  and  honour'd  relics  lie  below; 

Whose  is  immortal  joy,  and  whose  is  mortal  wo. 

There  is  a  worid  of  bliss  hereafVer — else 
MThy  are  the  bad  above,  the  good  beneath 

The  green  grass  of  the  grave  1  The  mower  fells 
Flowers  and  briers  alike.  But  man  shall  breathe 
(When  he  his  desolating  blade  shall  sheathe 

And  rest  him  from  his  work)  in  a  pure  sky, 
Above  the  smoke  of  burning  worlds ; — and  Death 

On  scorched  pinions  with  the  dead  shall  lie. 

When  time,  with  all  his  years  and  centuries  has 
pass'd  by. 

*  Vrodnaor  Fiibbb,  lost  In  the  **  Albion,"  and  Rev.  Levi 
Pabsobs,  oilwioBaryto  Palestine,  who  died  at  Alexandria. 
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ON  A  LATE  LOSS.* 

"He  than  not  float  npon  Ida  wmlarj  Mar 
Unwept.'*  

Ths  breath  of  air  that  atiia  the  haip'a  eoft  string, 

Floats  on  to  join  the  whirlwind  and  the  storm ; 
The  drops  of  dew  exhaled  from  flowers  of  spring, 

Rise  and  assume  the  tempest's  threatening  form ; 
The  first  mild  beam  of  morning's  glorious  sun, 

Ere  night,  is  iporting  in  the  lightning's  flash ; 
And  the  smooth  stream,  that  flows  in  quiet  on. 

Moves  but  to  aid  the  overwhelming  dash 
That  wave  and  wind  can  muster,  when  the  mig^t 
Of  earth,  and  air,  and  sea,  and  sky  unite. 

So  science  whisper'd  in  thy  charmed  ear, 

Aiid  radiant  learning  beckon'd  thee  away. 
The  breeze  was  music  to  thee,  and  the  clear 

Beam  of  thy  morning  promised  a  bright  dtij. 
And  they  have  wreck'd  thee ! — But  there  is  a  shore 

Where  storms  are  hush'd — where  tempests 
never  rage; 
Where  angry  skies  and  blackening  seas  no  more 

With  gusty  strength  their  roaring  war&re  wage. 
By  thee  its  peaceful  margent  shall  be  tiod — 

Thy  home  is  heaven,  and  thy  friend  is  God. 


SONNET  TO  THE  SEA-SERPENT. 
<*  Hogett  that  swima  the  oceaa  atreaai." 

Wkltke  upon  the  waters,  mighty  one— 

And  stretch  thee  in  the  ocean's  trough  of  brine; 
Turn  thy  wet  scales  up  to  the  wind  and  sun. 

And  toss  the  billow  from  thy  flashing  fln ; 

Heave  thy  deep  breathings  to  the  ocean's  din. 
And  bound  upon  its  ridges  in  thy  pride : 

Or  dive  down  to  its  lowest  depths,  and  in 
The  caverns  where  its  unknown  monsters  hide. 
Measure  thy  length  beneath  the  gulf-stream's  tide— 

Or  rest  thee  on  that  navel  of  the  sea 
Where,  floating  on  the  Maelstrom,  abide 

The  krakens  sheltering  under  Norway's  lee ; 
But  go  not  to  Nahant,  lest  men  should  swear 
Ton  are  a  great  deal  bigger  than  you  are. 


THE  FALL  OF  NIAGARA. 
"Labitaretlabetnr." 

Thb  thoughts  are  strange  that  crowd  into  my  brain. 
While  I  look  upward  to  thee.    It  would  seem 
As  if  God  pour'd  thee  frt>m  his  "  hollow  hand," 
And  hung  his  bow  upon  thine  avrful  front; 
And  spoke  in  that  loud  voice,  which  seem'd  to  him 
Who  dwelt  in  Fatmos  for  his  Saviour's  sake, 
«  The  sound  of  many  waters ;"  and  had  bade 
Thy  flood  to  chfonicle  the  ages  back. 
And  notch  His  centuries  in  the  eternal  rocks. 


Deep  calleth  unto  deep.    And  what  are  we, 
That  hear  the  question  of  that  voice  «nMiny<^  t 
O !  what  are  all  the  notes  that  ever  rung 
From  war's  vain  trumpet,  by  thy  thundering  aide ! 
Tea,  what  is  all  the  riot  man  can  make 
In  his  short  life,  to  thy  unceasing  roar! 
And  yet,  bold  babbler,  what  art  thou  to  Him 
Who  drown'd  a  world,  and  heaped  the  waters  &r 
Above  its  loftiest  mountains  t — a  light  wave. 
That  breaks,  and  whispers  of  its  Maker's  mig^t 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  FRIEND. 

Who  shall  weep  when  the  righteous  die  t 
MTho  shall  mourn  when  the  good  depart  t 

When  the  soul  of  the  godly  away  shall  fly. 
Who  shall  lay  the  loss  to  heart  ? 

He  has  gone  into  peace— he  has  laid  him  down. 
To  sleep  till  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day; 

And  he  shall  wake  on  that  holy  mom, 
When  sorrow  and  sighing  shall  flee  away. 

But  ye  who  worship  in  sin  and  shame 

Tour  idol  gods,  whate'er  they  be: 
MTho  scoff,  in  your  pride,  at  your  Maker's  name. 

By  the  pebbly  stream  and  the  shady  tree, — 

Hope  in  your  mountains,  and  hope  in  your  streams, 
Bow  down  in  their  worship,  and  loudly  pray ; 

Trust  in  your  strength,  and  believe  in  your  dreams, 
But  the  wind  shall  carry  them  all  away. 

There's  one  who  drank  at  a  purer  fountain. 
One  who  was  wash'd  in  a  purer  flood : 

He  shall  inherit  a  holier  mountain. 
He  shall  worship  a  holier  God. 

But  the  sinner  shall  utterly  fail  and  die, 
Whelm'd  in' the  waves  of  a  troubled  sea; 

And  God,  frt>m  his  throne  of  light  on  high. 
Shall  say,  there  is  no  peace  for  thee. 


EPITHALAMIUM. 

I  SAW  two  clouds  at  morning, 

Tinged  by  the  rising  sun, 
And  in  the  dawn  they  floated  on, 

And  mingled  into  one ; 
I  thought  that  morning  cloud  was  bleai'd. 
It  moved  so  sweetly  to  the  west 

I  saw  two  summer  currents 
Flow  smoothly  to  their  meeting. 

And  join  their  course,  with  silent  force. 
In  peace  each  other  greeting; 

Calm  was  their  course  through  banks  of  green. 

While  dimpling  eddies  play'd  between. 

fiuch  bo  your  gentle  motion, 

TUl  life's  last  pulse  shaU  beat ; 
Like  summer's  beam,  and  summer's  stream* 

Float  on,  in  joy,  to  meet 
A  calmer  sea,  where  storms  shall  cease 
A  purer  sky,  where  all  is  peace. 
Q 
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TO  THE  DEAD. 

How  many  now  are  dead  to  me 

That  Kve  to  others  yet ! 
How  many  are  alive  to  me 
Who  crumble  in  their  grares,  nor  fee 
That  sickening,  sinking  look,  which  we 

Till  dead  can  ne*er  forget 

Beyond  the  bine  seas,  £tf  away, 

Most  wretchedly  alone. 
One  died  in  prison,  (ar  away, 
Where  stone  on  stone  shut  out  the  d^. 
And  never  hope  or  comfort's  ray 

In  his  lone  dungeon  shone. 

Dead  to  the  world,  alive  to  me. 

Though  months  and  years  have  paii^d; 
In  a  lone  hour,  his  sigh  to  m« 
Comes  like  the. hum  of  some  wild  bee^ 
And  then  his  form  and  face  I  see, 

As  when  I  saw  him  last 

And  one  vrith  a  bright  lip,  and  dkedc. 

And  eye,  is  dead  to  me.  ' 
How  pale  the  bloom  of  his  smooth  cheek  I 
H'a  lip  was  cold — it  would  not  speak: 
Hi$  heart  was  dead,  for  it  did  not  break: 

And  his  eye,  for  it  did  not  see. 

Then  for  the  living  be  the  tomb. 

And  for  the  dead  the  smile ; 
Engrave  oblivion  on  the  tomb 
Of  pulseless  life  and  deadly  bloom, — 
Dim  is  such  glare:  but  br^t  the  gioom 

Around  the  funeral  pile. 


THE  DEEP. 

Tssms's  beauty  in  the  deep: 
The  wave  is  bluer  than  the  sky; 
And,  though  the  lights  shine  bright  on  hi^ 
More  softly  do  the  sea^ms  glow. 
That  sparkle  in  the  depths  below; 
The  rainbow's  tints  are  only  made 
When  on  the  waters  they  are  laid ;  * 

And  sun  and  moon  most  sweetly  shine 
Upon  the  ocean's  level  brine. 

There's  beauty  in  the  deep. 

There's  music  in  the  deep>— 
It  is  not  in  the  surf's  rough  roar. 
Nor  in  the  whispering,  shelly  shore,^ 
They  are  but  earthly  sounds,  that  tell 
How  little  of  the  sea-nymph's  shell, 
l^hat  sends  its  loud,  clear  note  abroad, 
Or  winds  its  softness  through  the  flood. 
Echoes  through  groves,  with  co^  gay, 
And  dies,  on  spongy  banks,  away. 

There 's  music  in  the  deep. 

There's  quiet  in  the  deep: — 
Above,  let  tides  and  tempests  rave, 
And  earth-born  whirlwinds  wake  the 
Above,  let  care  and  fear  contend 
With  sin  and  sorrow,  to  the  end: 


Here,  ftr  beneath  the  tainted  foam 
That  firets  above  out  peaceful  home ; 
We  dream  in  joy,  and  wake  in  love, 
Nor  know  the  rage  that  yells  above. 
There 's  quiet  in  the  deep. 


MR.  MERRY'S  LAMENT  FOR  "LONG 
TOM." 

«*Let  m  think  of  them  that  sleep, 
Fun  oumy  a  flttbom  deep, 
By  thy  wild  and  stormy  steep, 


Tht  cruise  is  over  now, 

Thou  ait  anchor'd  by  the  shore. 
And  never  more  shalt  (hou 
Hear  the  storm  around  thee  roar; 
Death  has  shaken  out  the  sands  of  thy  glass. 
Now  around  thee  sports  the  whale. 
And  the  porpoise  snufis  the  gale. 
And  the  night-winds  wake  their  wail. 
As  they  pass. 

The  sea-grass  round  thy  bier 

Shall  bend  beneath  the  tide, 
Nor  tell  the  breakers  near 

Where  thy  manly  limbs  abide ; 
But  the  granite  rock  thy  tombstone  shall  be. 
Though  the  edges  of  thy  grave 
Are  the  combings  of  the  wave— 
Tet  unheeded  they  shall  rave 
Over  thee. 

At  the  piping  of  all  hands, 

When  the  judgment  signal 's  spread- 
When  the  iabnds,  and  the  lands. 
And  the  seas  give  up  their  dead. 
And  the  south  and  the  north  shall  come ; 
When  the  sinner  is  dismay'd. 
And  the  just  man  is  afraid. 
Then  heaven  be  thy  aid. 
Poor  Tom. 


THE  INDIAN  SUMMER. 

What  is  there  saddening  in  the  autumn  leaves  1 
Have  they  that  «  green  and  yellow  melancholy" 
That  the  sweet  poet  spake  of? — Had  he  seen 
Our  variegated  woods,  when  first  the  frost 
Turns  into  beauty  all  October's  charm*— 
When  the  dread  fever  quitsAis — when  the  storms 
Of  the  wild  equinox,  with  all  its  wet. 
Has  lefl  the  land,  as  the  first  deluge  left  it. 
With  a  bright  bow  of  many  colours  hung 
Upon  the  forest  tops — he  had  not  sighed. 

The  moon  stays  longest  for  the  hunter  now: 
The  trees  cast  down  their  fruitage,  and  the  blithe 
And  busy  squirrel  hoards  his  winter  store : 
While  man  enjoys  the  breeze  that  sweeps  along 
The  bright,  blue  sky  above  him,  and  that  bendb 
Magnificently  all  the  forest's  pride. 
Or  whispers  through  the  evergreens,  and  asks, 
M  What  is  there  saddening  in  the  autumn  leaves  1" 
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STANZAS. 

Thi(  dead  leaves  atrew  the  forest  walk. 

And  withered  are  the  pale  wild  flowers; 
The  frost  hangs  blackening  on  the  stalk, 

The  dew<^op6  hll  in  frozen  showers. 

Grone  are  the  spring's  green  sprouting  bowen. 
Gone  summer's  rich  and  mantling  vines, 

And  autumn,  with  her  yellow  hours. 
On  hill  and  plain  no  longer  shines. 

I  leam'd  a  clear  and  wild-toned  note, 

That  rose  and  swell'd  fit)m  yonder  tree— 
A  gay  bird,  with  too  sweet  a  throat, 

There  perch'd,  and  raised  her  song  for  me. 

The  wint€^  comes,  and  where  is  she  ? 
Away — ^where  summer  wings  will  rove, 

MThere  buds  are  frvsh,  and  ev^  tree 
Is  vocal  with  the  notes  of  love. 

Too  mild  the  breath  of  southern  sky. 

Too  fresh  the  flower  that  blushes  there. 
The  northern  breeze  that  rustles  by 

Finds  leaves  too  green,  and  buds  too  fair; 

No  forest  tree  stands  stripped  and  bare, 
No  stream  beneath  the  ice  is  dead, 

No  mountain  top,  with  sleety  hair. 
Bends  o'er  the  snows  its  reverend  head. 

Go  there,  with  all  the  birds,  and  seek 
A  happier  clime,  with  livelier  flight. 

Kiss,  with  the  sun,  the  evening's  cheek. 
And  leave  me  lonely  with  the  night 
I'll  gaze  upon  the  cold  north  light, 

And  mark  where  all  its  glories  shone, — 
See — ^that  it  all  is  fair  and  bright, 

Feel — that  it  all  is  cold  and  gone. 


THE- STORM  OF  WAR. 

O !  owes  was  felt  the  storm  of  war! 

It  had  an  earthquake's  roar; 
It  flaah'd  upon  the  mountain  height, 

And  smoked  along  the  shore. 
It  thunder'd  in  a  dreaming  ear. 

And  up  the  farmer  sprang; 
It  mutter'd  in  a  bold,  true  bout. 

And  a  warrior's  harness  rang. 

It  rumbled  by  a  widow's  door, — 

All  but  her  hope  did  fail ; 
It  trembled  through  a  leafy  grove. 

And  a  maiden's  cheek  was  pale. 
It  steps  upon  the  sleeping  sea. 

And  waves  around  it  howl ; 
It  strides  from  top  to  foaming  top, 

Out-frtiwning  ocean's  scowL 

And  yonder  sail'd  the  merchant  ship. 

There  was  peace  upon  her  deck ; 
Her  friendly  flag  from  the  mast  was  torn. 

And  the  waters  whelm'd  the  wre^ 
But  the  same  blast  that  bore  her  down 

Fill'd  a  gallant  daring  sail. 
That  loved  the  might  of  the  blackening  iUmn, 

And  langh'd  in  the  roaring  gale. 


The  stream,  that  was  a  torrent  once. 

Is  rippled  to  a  brook. 
The  sword  is  broken,  and  the  spear 

Is  but  a  praningwhook. 
The  mother  chides  her  truant  boy. 

And  keeps  him  well  from  harm ; 
While  in  the  grove  the  happy  maid 

Hangs  on  her  lover's  arm. 

Another  breeze  is  on  the  sea, 

Another  wave  is  there. 
And  floats  abroad  triumphantly 

A  banner  bright  and  fair. 
And  peaceful  hands,  and  happy  hearts, 

And  gallant  spirits  keep 
Each  star  that  decks  it  pure  and  bright, 

Above  the  rolling  deep. 


THE  GUERILLA. 

Tbouob  friends  are  frdse,  and  leaders  fiul. 

And  rulers  quake  with  fear; 
Though  tamed  the  shepherd  in  the  vale. 

Though  slain  the  mountaineer; 
Though  Spanish  beauty  fill  their  arms, 

And  Spanish  gold  their  purse^ 
Sterner  than  wealth's  or  war's  alarms  , 

Is  the  wild  Guerilla's  curse. 

No  trumpets  range  us  to  the  fight: 

No  ngnal  sound  of  drum 
Tells  to  the  foe,  that,  in  their  might. 

The  hostile  squadrons  come. 
No  sunbeam  glitters  on  our  spears. 

No  warlike  tramp  of  steeds 
Gives  warning — for  the  first  that  hears 

Shall  be  the  first  that  bleeds. 

The  night-breeze  calls  us  firom  our  bed. 

At  dew-fall  forms  the  line, 
And  darkness  gives  the  signal  dread 

That  makes  our  ranks  combine: 
Or  should  some  straggling  moonbeam  lie 

On  copse  or  lurking  hedge, 
rr  would  flash  but  from  a  Spaniard's  eye. 

Or  from  a  dagger's  edge. 

T  is  clear  in  the  sweet  vale  below, 

And  misty  on  the  hill ; 
The  skies  shine  mildly  on  the  foe. 

But  lour  upon  us  still. 
This  gathering  storm  shall  quickly  burst, 

And  spread  its  terrors  far, 
And  at  its  front  we'll  be  the  first. 

And  with  it  go  to  war. 

0 !  the  mountain  peak  shall  safe  remain— 

'TIS  the  vale  shall  be  despoil'd. 
And  the  tame  hamlets  of  the  plain 

With  ruin  shall  run  wild ; 
But  liberty  shall  breathe  our  air 

Upon  the  mountain  head, 
And  freedom's  breezes  wander  here. 

Here  all  their  frvgrance  shed. 
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THE  SEA-BIRD'S  SONO. 

Oir  the  deep  if  the  mviner'f  danger, 
On  the  deep  is  the  nMtriner'e  deetfa. 
Who,  to  iSMT  of  the  tempest  a  stranger. 
Sees  the  last  bubble  burst  of  his  breathi 
T  is  the  sea-bird,  sea-bird,  sea-bird. 

Lone  looker  on  despair, 
The  sea-bird,  sea-bird,  sea-fabd. 
The  only  witness  there. 

Who  watches  their  course,  who  so  mildlj 
Careen  to  the  kiss  of  the  breeze  1 

Who  lists  to  their  shrieks,  who  so  wildlj 
Are  clasp'd  in  the  arms  of  the  seas  t 
Tis  the  sea-bird,  dec 

Who  hoyers  on  high  o'er  the  lorer. 
And  her  who  has  clung  to  his  neckl 

Whose  wing  is  the  wing  that  can  corer. 
With  its  riiadow,  the  foundering  wreck  1 
'Tis  the  sea-bird,  dec 

My  eye  in  the  light  of  the  billow. 
My  wing  on  the  wake  of  the  wa^e, 

I  shall  take  to  my  breast,  for  a  pillow. 
The  shroud  of  the  fair  and  the  brave. 
I'm  a  sea-bird,  dec 

My  foot  on  the  iceberg  has  lighted, 

When  hoarse  the  wild  winds  veer  about ; 
My  eye,  when  the  bark  is  benighted. 
Sees  the  lamp  of  the  light-house  go  out 
I'm  the  sea-bird,  sea-bird,  sea-Urd, 

Lone  looker  on  despair; 
The  sea-bird,  sea-bird,  sea-bird, 
The  only  witness  there. 


TO  THE  DAUGHTER  OF  A  FRIEND. 

I  PRAT  thee,  by  thy  mother's  fiioe. 

And  by  her  look,  and  by  her  eje, 
By  every  decent  matron  grace 
*    lliat  hover'd  round  the  resting-plaoe 

Where  thy  young  head  did  lie ; 
And  by  the  voice  that  soothed  thine  ear. 
The  hymn,  the  smile,  the  sigh,  the  tear, 

That  match'd  thy  changeful  mood ; 
By  every  prayer  thy  mother  taught. 
By  every  blessing  that  she  sought, 

I  pray  thee  to  be  good. 

Is  not  the  nestling,  when  it  wakes. 

Its  eye  upon  the  wood  around. 
And  on  its  new-fledged  pinions  takes 
Its  taste  of  leaves,  and  boughs,  and  brakea— 

Of  motion,  sight,  and  sound, — 
Isit  not  like  the  parent!    Then 
Be  like  thy  mother,  child,  and  when 

Thy  wing  is  bold  and  strong, — 
As  pure  and  steady  be  thy  light, 
As  high^d  heavenly  be  thy  flight, 

As  holy  be  thy  song. 


SALMON  RIVER,* 


Hie  virldif  tenera  pratezli  anmdlas  ripas 
Miaehu.— Vnwu.. 


Tts  a  sweet  stream— and  so,  'tis  true,  are  aD 
That,  undistuTb'd,  save  by  the  harmless  brawl 
Of  mimic  rapid  or  slight  water&ll, 

Pursue  their  way 
By  mossy  bank,  and  darkly  waving  wood, 
By  rock,  that  since  the  deluge  fix'd  has  stood. 
Showing  to  sun  and  moon  their  crisping  flood 

By  night  and  day. 

But  yet  there's  something  in  its  humble  rank, 
Somediing  in  its  pure  wave  and  sloping  bank. 
Where  the  doer  sported,  and  the  young  &wn  drank 

With  unscared  look ; 
There 's  much  in  its  wild  history,  that  teems 
With  all  that's  superstitious— and  that  seeoM 
To  match  our  fimcy  and  eke  out  our  dreams, 

In  that  small  brook.. 

Havoc  has  been  upon  its  peaceful  plain. 

And  blood  has  dropp'd  there,  like  the  drops  of  rain ; 

The  com  grows  o'er  the  still  graves  of  the  slain — 

And  many  a  quiver, 
Fill'd  from  the  reeds  that  grew  on  yonder  hill. 
Has  spent  itself  in  carnage.    Now  'tis  still. 
And  whistling  ploughboys  oft  their  runlets  fill 

From  Salmon  river. 

Here,  say  old  men,  the  Indian  magi  made 
Their  spells  by  moonlight ;  or  beneath  the  shade 
That  shrouds  sequester'd  rock,  or  darkening  glade, 

Or  tangled  dell. 
Here  Philip  came,  and  MiAirroinMO,  ^ 

And  ask'd  about  their  fortunes  long  ago. 
As  Saul  to  Endor,  that  her  witch  might  show 

Old  Saxusl. 

And  here  the  black  fox  roved,  that  howl'd  and  shook 
His  thick  tail  to  the  hunters,  by  the  brook 
Where  they  pursued  their  game, -and  him  mistook 

For  earthly  fox ; 
Thinking  to  shoot  him  like  a  shaggy  bear. 
And  his  soft  peltry,  stripp'd  and  dress'd,  to  wear. 
Or  lay  a  trap,  and  from  his  quiet  lair 

Transfer  him  to  a  box. 

Such  are  the  tales  they  tell.    'T  is  hard  to  thyme 
About  a  little  and  unnoticed  stream. 
That  few  have  heard  of— but  it  is  a  theme 

I  chance  to  love ; 
And  one  day  I  may  tune  my  rye-straw  reed. 
And  whittle  to  the  note  of  many  a  deed 
Done  on  this  river — ^which,  if  there  be  need, 

1 11  try  to  prove 

•  Thk  river  eaters  Into  the  Ooansctkot  at  Bast  Ha4dasB. 
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SUkvel  ORI8W0I.D  Goodrich  ii  a  nattve  of 
Ridgefield,  on  the  western  border  of  Connecticut, 
and  was  bom  about  the  year  1796.  His  father 
was  a  respectable  clergyman,  distinguished  for  his 
simplicity  of  character,  strong  common  sense,  and 
eloquence.  Our  author  was  educated  in  the  com- 
mon schools  of  his  natiTe  town,  and  soon  after 
he  was  twenty-one  years  old,  engaged  in  the 
bosiness  of  publishing,  in  Hartford,  where  he 
resided  for  sereral  years.  In  1824,  being  in  ill 
health,  he  vistted  Europe,  and  travelled  over  Eng- 
land, France,  Germany,  and  Holland,  deroting 
his  attention  particularly  to  the  institutions  for 
education ;  and.  on  his  return,  having  determined 
to  attempt  an  improvement  in  books  for  the  young, 
established  himself  in  Boston,  and  commenced 
the  trade  of  authorship.  Since  that  time  he  has 
produced  from  twenty  to  thirty  volumes,  under 
the  signature  of  « Peter  Parley,"  which  have 
passed  through  a  great  number  of  editions  in  this 
country  and  in  England,  and  been  translated  into 
several  foreign  languages.  Of  some  of  these 
works  more  than  fifty  thousand  copies  are  circu- 
lated annually.  In  1834  Mr.  GooimicH  com- 
menced **  The  Token,"  an  annuary,  of  which  he 
was  the  editor  for  fourteen  years.     In  this 


be  published  most  of  the  poems  of  which  he  is 
known  to  be  the  author.  They  were  all  written 
while  he  was  actively  engaged  in  business.  His 
« Fireside  Education"  was  composed  in  siz^ 
days,  while  he  was  discharging  his  duties  as  a 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  Senate,  and  super- 
intending his  publishing  establishment;  and  his 
numerous  other  prose  works  were  produced  with 
equal  nqpidity.  In  1837  he  published  a  volume 
entitled  **  The  Outcast,  and  other  Poems,"  most 
of  the  contents  of  which  had  previously  been 
printed;  and,  in  1841,  "Sketches  from  a  Stu- 
dent's Window,"  a  collection  of  poems  and  prose 
writings  that  had  .oziginally  appeared  in  "The 
Token"  and  other  periodicals. 

Mr.  Goodrich  has  been  a  liberal  patron  of 
American  authors  and  artists ;  and  it  is  question- 
able whether  any  other  person  has  done  as  much 
to  improve  the  style  of  the  book  manufacture,  or  to 
promote  the  arts  of  engraving.  It  is  believed  that 
he  has  put  in  circulation  more  than  two  millions 
of  volumes  of  his  own  productions ;  all  of  which 
inculcate  pure  morality,  and  cheerful  views  of  life. 
His  style  is  simple  and  unaffected;  the  flow  of 
his  verse  melodious;  and  his  subjects  generally 
such  as  he  is  capable  of  treating  most  succesilully. 


<^^>^'^^^^^r^^^^^^^^i^^^^k^t^>^^>' 


BIRTHNIGHT  OF  THE  HUMMING-BIRDS. 


I  'u.  tell  you  a  fairy  tale  that's  new — 
How  the  merry  elves  o'er  the  ocean  flew. 
From  the  Emerald  isle  to  this  far-off  shore, 
As  they  were  wont  in  the  days  of  yore— 
And  play'd  their  pranks  one  moonlit  night. 
Where  the  zephyrs  alone  could  see  the  sight. 


Ere  the  old  world  yet  had  found  the  new, 
The  fairies  oft  in  their  frolics  flew. 
To  the  fragrant  isles  of  the  Canibee— 
Bright  bosom-gems  of  a  golden  sea. 
Too  dark  was  the  filn^  of  the  Indian's  eye, 
These  gossamer  sprites  to  suspect  or  spy, — 
So  they  danced  mid  the  spicy  groves  unseen, 
And  gay  were  their  gambolings,  I  ween ; 
For  the  fairies,  like  other  discreet  little  elves. 
Are  freest  and  fondest  when  all  by  themselves. 
No  thought  had  they  that  in  afier  time 
The  muse  would  echo  their  deeds  in  rhyme ; 
So,  gayly  doffing  lig^t  stocking  and  shoe. 
They  tripp'd  o'er  the  meadow  all  dappled  in  dew. 
I  could  tell,  if  I  would,  some  right  merry  tales 
Of  onslipper'd  fairies  that  danced  in  the  *< 
M 


But  the  lovers  of  scandal  I  l^ve  in  the  lurch — 
And,  besides,  these  elves  don't  belong  to  the  chureh. 
If  they  danced — be  it  known — 'twas  not  in  the 

clime 
Of  your  Mathsrs  and  Hookers,  where  laughter 

was  crime; 
Where  sentinel  virtue  kept  guard  o*er  the  lip, 
Though  witchcraft  stole  into  the  heart  by  a  sUp ! 
O,  no !  't  was  the  land  of  the  fruit  and  the  flower — 
Where  summer  and  spring  both  dwelt  in  one 

bower — 
Where  one  hung  the  citron,  all  ripe  from  the 

bough, 
And  the  other  with  blossoms  encircled  its  brow, — 
"Where  the  mountains  embosom'd  rich  tissues  of 

gold. 
And  the  rivers  o'er  rubies  and  emeralds  roll'd. 
It  was  there,  where  the  seasons  came  only  to  bless^ 
And  the  fashions  of  Eden  still  linger'd,  in  dress, 
That  these  gay  little  fairies  were  wont,  as  I  say, 
To  steal  in  their  merriest  gambols  away. 
But,  dropping  the  curtain  o'er  frolic  and  fun. 
Too  good  to  be  told,  or  too  bad  to  be  done, 
I  give  you  a  legend  from  Fancy's  own  sl^etch. 
Though  I  warn  yon  he's  given  to  fibbing>— tbe 

wretch! 
But  I  learn  by  the  legends  of  Ineezes  and  brook% 
'T  is  as  true  as  the  fiiiby  tales  told  in  th*  booka. 
Ql IM 
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One  night  when  the  moon  dione  fiur  on  the  main, 
Choice  fpirits  were  gathered  *twixt  Deny  and  Spain, 
And  lightly  embarking  firom  Erin*s  bold  clifis, 
They  slid  o'er  the  wave  in  th^  moonbeam  ikifii. 
A  ray  for  a  rodder — a  thought  for  a  nil, 
Swift,  awifl  was  each  bark  as  the  wing  of  the  gale. 
Tet  long  were  the  tale,  should  I  linger  to  say 
What  gambol  and  frolic  enlivened  the  way ; 
How  they  flirted  with  bubbles  that  danced  on  the 

wave, 
Or  listenM  to  mermaids  that  sang  from  the  cave ; 
Or  slid  with  the  moonbeams  down  deep  to  the  grove 
Of  coral,  «« where  mullet  and  gold-fish  rove :" 
How  there,  in  long  vistas  of  silence  and  sleep. 
They  waltzed,  as  if  mocking  the  death  of  the  deep: 
How  oft,  where  the  wreck  lay  scattered  and  torn. 
They  peep*d  in  the  skull — now  ghastly  and  lorn ; 
Or  deep,  mid  wild  rocks,  quizzed  the  goggling  shark, 
And   mouthM  at  the  sea^wolf — so  solemn  and 

stark — 
Each  seeming  to  think  that  the  earth  and  the  sea 
Were  made  but  for  fairies — for  gambol  and  glee ! 
Enough,  that  at  last  they  came  to  the  isle. 
Where  moonlight  and  fragrance  were  rivals  the 

while. 
Not  yet  had  those  vessels  from  Palos  been  here. 
To  turn  the  bright  gem  to  the  blood-mingled  tear. 
O,  no !  still  blissful  and  peaceful  the  land. 
And  the  meny  elves  flew  firom  the  sea  to  the  strand. 
Right  hi^>py  and  joy  ousseem'd  now  the  bright  crew, 
As  they  trippU  mid  the  orange  groves  flashing  in 

dew. 
For  they  were  to  hold  a  revel  that  night, 
A  gay,  fancy  ball,  and  each  to  be  dight 
In  the  gem  or  the  flower  that  fancy  might  choose 
From  mountain  or  vale,  for  its  fragrance  or  hues. 


Away  sped  the  maskers  like  arrows  ci  ligfatt 
To  gather  their  gear  for  the  revel  bright. 
To  the  dazzling  peaks  of  &r-off  Peru, 
In  emulous  speed  some  sportive  flew — 
And  deep  in  the  mine,  or  mid  glaciers  on  high. 
For  ruby  and  sapphire  searched  heedful  and  sly. 
For  diamonds  rare  that  gleam  in  the  bed 
Of  Brazilian  streams,  some  merrily  sped. 
While  others  for  topaz  and  emerald  stray, 
Mid  the  cradle  clifis  of  the  Paraguay. 
As  these  are  gathering  the  rarest  of  gems. 
Others  are  plucking  the  rarest  of  stems.   . 
They  range  wild  dells  where  the  zephyr  alone 
To  the  blushing  blossoms  before  was  known ; 
Through  forests  they  fly,  whose  branches  are  hung 
By  creeping  plants,  with  fair  flowerets  stmngp — 
Where  temples  of  nature  with  arches  of  bloom. 
Are  lit  by  the  moonlight,  and  faint  with  perfume. 
They  stray  where  the  mangrove  and  clematis  twine. 
Where  aalia  and  laurel  in  rivalry  shine ; 
MThere,  tall  as  the  oak,  the  passion-tree  glows, 
And  jasmine  is  blent  with  rhodora  and  rose. 
0*er  blooming  savannas  and  meadows  of  light, 
Mid  regions  of  summer  they  sweep  in  their  flight, 
A  nd  gathering  the  fairest  they  speed  to  their  bower, 
Each  one  with  his  fiivouiite  brilliant  or  flower. 


'    The  hoar  is  oome,  and  the  Curies  are  seen 
In  their  plunder  array'd  on  the  moonlit  green. 
The  music  is  breathed — 'tis  a  soft  tone  of  pleaaore. 
And  the  light  giddy  throng  whirl  into  the  measure. 
'T  was  a  joyous  dance,  and  the  dresses  were  bright, 
Such  as  never  were  known  till  that  fiunons  night; 
For  the  gems  and  the  flowers  that  shone  in  the  scene, 
0'ennatch*d  the  regalia  of  princess  and  queen. 
No  gaudy  slave  to  a  fiiir  one*s  brew 
Was  the  rose,  or  the  ruby,  or  emerald  now; 
But  lighted  with  souls  by  the  playful  elves. 
The  brilliants  and  blossoms  seem'd  dancing  them- 
selves. 

VI. 

Of  all  that  did  chance,  'twere  a  long  tale  to  isfl. 
Of  the  dresses  and  waltzes,  and  who  was  the  belle ; 
But  each  were  so  happy,  and  all  were  so  fair. 
That  night  stole  away  and  the  dawn  caught  them 

there! 
Such  a  scampering  never  before  was  seen 
As  the  fiuries*  flight  on  that  island  green. 
They  rush'd  to  the  bay  with  twinkling  feet, 
But  vain  was  their  haste,  for  the  moonlight  fleet 
Had  passed  with  the  dawn,  and  never  again 
Were  those  fiuries  permitted  to  traverse  the  main,— - 
But  mid  the  groves,  when  the  sun  was  high. 
The  Indian  marked  with  a  worshipping  eye 
The  humming-birds,  all  unknown  before. 
Glancing  like  thoughts  finom  flower  to  flower, 
Amd  seeming  as  if  earth's  loveliest  things, 
The  brilliants  and  blossoms,  had  taken  wings>-> 
And  £incy  hath  whisper'd  in  numbers  light, 
That  these  are  the  foiries  who  danced  that  night. 
And  linger  yet  in  the  garb  they  wore, 
Content  in  our  clime,  and  more  blest  than  before! 


THE  RIVER. 

O,  TSLL  me,  pretty  river! 

Whence  do  thy  waters  flow  ! 
And  whither  art  thou  roaming. 

So  pensive  and  so  slow  1 

«  My  birthplace  was  the  mountain. 
My  nurse,  the  April  showers ; 

My  cradle  was  a  fountain, 
O'ercurtain'd  by  wild  flowers. 

«*  One  mom  I  ran  away, 
A  madcap,  hoyden  rill — 

And  many  a  prank  that  day 
I  play'd  adown  the  hill ! 

^  And  then,  mid  meadowy  banks, 
I  flirted  with  the  flowers. 

That  stoop'd,  with  glowing  lips. 
To  woo  me  to  their  bowers. 

M  But  these  bright  scenes  are  o'er. 
And  darkly  flows  my  wave— 

I  hear  the  ocean's  roar. 

And  there  must  be  my  grave  I** 
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THE  LEAF. 

It  came  with  firing's  soft  laii  and  thowen, 
Mid  bunting  bods  and  bhiahing  flow«n; 
It  flooriah'd  on  the  same  light  item. 
It  drank  the  same  clear  dews  with  them. 
The  crimson  tints  of  sommer  mom, 
That  gilded  one,  did  each  adorn. 
The  breeze,  that  whisper'd  light  and  brief 
To  bud  or  blossom,  kiss'd  the  leaf; 
When  o*er  the  leaf  the  tempest  flew, 
The  bud  and  blossom  trembled  too. 

But  its  companions  pasB*d  away, 
And  left  the  leaf  to  lone  decay. 
The  gentle  gales  of  ipring  went  by. 
The  fruits  and  flowers  of  summer  die. 
The  autunm  winds  swept  o'er  the  hill. 
And  winter's  breath  came  cold  and  chilL 
The  leaf  now  yielded  to  the  blast, 
And  on  the  rushing  stream  was  cast 
Far,  hi  it  glided  to  the  sea. 
And  whirl'd  and  eddied  wearily. 
Till  suddenly  it  sank  to  rest. 
And  slumber'd  in  the  ocean's  breast 

Thus  life  begins— its  morning  hours. 
Bright  as  the  birth-day  of  the  flowers ; 
Thus  passes  like  the  leaives  away. 
As  wither'd  and  as  lost  as  they.  • 

Beneath  the  parent  roof  we  meet 
In  joyous  groups,  and  gayly  greet 
The  golden  beams  of  love  and  light,  , 

That  kindle  to  the  youthful  sight 
But  soon  we  part,  and  one  by  one. 
Like  leaves  and  flowers,  the  group  is  gone. 
One  gentle  spirit  seeks  the  tomb. 
His  brow  yet  fresh  with  childhood's  bloom. 
Another  treads  the  paths  of  fiune. 
And  barters  peace  to  win  a  name. 
Another  still  tempts  fortune's  wave. 
And  seeking  wealth,  secures  a  gmve. 
The  last  grasps  yet  the  brittle  thread — 
Though  friends  are  gone  and  joy  is  dead. 
Still  dares  the  dark  and  fietfrd  tide. 
And  clutches  at  its  power  and  pride. 
Till  suddenly  the  waters  sever. 
And,  like  the  lea^  he  sinks  forever. 


LAKE  SUPERIOR. 

M  Fathse  op  Lakes  !"  thy  waters  bend 
Beyond  the  eagle's  utmost  view, 

When,  throned  in  heaven,  he  sees  tiiee  send 
BadL  to  the  sky  its  world  of  blue. 

Boundless  and  deep,  the  forests  weave 
Their  twilight  shade  thy  borders  o'er. 

And  threatening  difls,  like  g^ts,  heave 
Their  rugged  forms  along  thy  shore. 

Pale  Silence,  mid  thy  hollow  caves. 
With  listening  ear,  in  sadness  broods ; 


Or  startled  Echo,  o'er  thy  waves. 
Sends  the  hoarse  wolf-notes  of  thy  woods. 

Nor  can  the  light  canoes,  that  glide 
Across  thy  breast  like  things  of  air, 

Chase  from  thy  lone  and  level  tide 
The  spell  of  stillness  reigning  there. 

Yet  round  this  waste  of  wood  and  wave, 

Unheard,  unseen,  a  spirit  lives, 
That,  breathing  o'er  eadi  rock  and  cave. 

To  all  a  wild,  strange  aspect  gives. 

The  thunder-riven  oak,  that  flings 
Its  grisly  arms  athwart  the  sky, 

A  sudden,  startling  image  brings 
To  the  lone  traveller's  kindled  eye. 

The  gnarl'd  and  braided  boughs,  that  show 
Their  dim  fi>rms  in  the  forest  diade. 

Like  wrestling  serpents  seem,  and  throw 
Fantastic  horrors  through  the  glade. 

The  veiy  echoes  round  this  shore 

Have  caught  a  strange  and  gibbering  tone ; 
For  they  have  told  the  war-whoop  o'er, 

Till  the  wild  chorus  is  their  own. 

Wave  of  the  wilderness,  adieu ! 

Adieu,  ye  rocks,  ye  wilds  and  woods  I 
Roll  on,  thou  element  of  blue, 

And  fill  these  awful  solitudes ! 


Thou  hast  no  tale  to  tell  of 
God  is  thy  theme.    If  e  sounding 

Whisper  of  Him,  whose  mighty  plan 
Deems  as  a  bubble  all  your  waves ! 


THE  SPORTIVE  SYLPHS. 

Thb  sportive  sylphs  that  course  the  air, 
Unseen  on  wings  that  twilight  weaves, 

Around  the  opening  rose  repair. 
And  breathe  sweet  incense  o'er  its  leaves. 

With  sparkling  cups  of  bubbles  made. 
They  catch  the  ruddy  beams  of  day. 

And  steal  the  rainbow's  sweetest  shade, 
Their  blusliing  favourite  to  array. 

They  gather  gems  with  sunbeams  bright. 
From  floating  clouds  and  falling  showers; 

They  rob  Aurora's  locks  of  light 
To  grace  their  own  fair  queen  of  flowers. 

Thus,  thus  adorned,  the  speaking  rose 

Becames  a  token  fit  to  tell 
Of  things  that  words  can  ne'er  disclose, 

And  naught  but  this  reveal  so  welL 

Then,  take  my  flower,  and  let  ^ts  leaves 
Beside  thy  heart  be  cherish'd  near, 

While  that  conflding  heart  receives 
The  thought  it  whispers  to  thine  ear. 
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IiAAC  CLAfloir  wrote  the  Serenteenth  and  Eight- 
eenth Cantos  of  Don  Jaan — a  continuation  of  the 
poem  of  Lord  Btbon — published  in  1825.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  learn  many  particnlare  of  his  bio- 
graphy. He  was  bom  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
where  his  father  was  a  distinguished  merchant, 
and  graduated  at  Columbia  College  in  1813.  He 
inherited  a  considerable  fortune,  but  in  the  pur- 
suit of  pleasure  he  spent  it  all,  and  much  besides, 
received  from  his  relatives.  He  was  in  turn  a  gay 
roui  in  London  and  Paris,  a  writer  for  the  public 
joumalS)  an  actor  in  the  tiieaties,  and  a  private 


NAPOLEON.* 

I  love  no  land  so  well  as  that  of  France- 
Land  of  Napolkoit  and  Charlkmaoits, 

Renown'd  for  valour,  women,  wit,  and  dance, 
For  racy  Burgundy,  and  bright  Champagne, 

Whose  only  word  in  battle  was.  Advance; 
WhiletiUit  grand  genius,  who  seem'd  bom  to  reign, 

Greater  than  Akkon's  son,  who  boasted  birth 

From  heaven,  and  spum'd  all  sons  of  earth; 

Greater  than  he  who  wore  his  buskins  high, 
A  VsHus  arm*d,  impressed  upon  his  seal ; 

MHio  smiled  at  poor  Calphvbnii'b  prophecy, 
Nor  fear'd  the  stroke  he  soon  was  doom'd  to  feel; 

Who  on  the  ides  of  March  breathed  his  last  sigh, 
As  BavTTs  pluck*d  away  his  « cursed  steel,** 

Exclaiming,  as  he  expired,  *<Et  tu,  BmuTs," 

But  Bbutus  thought  he  only  did  his  duty ; 

Greater  than  he,  who,  at  nine  years  of  age, 
On  Carthage'  altar  swore  etemal  hate ; 

Who,  with  a  rancour  time  could  ne'er  assuage. 
With  feelings  no  reverse  could  moderate. 

With  talents  such  as  few  would  dare  engage. 
With  hopes  that  no  misfortune  could  abate, 

Died  like  his  rival,  both  with  broken  hearts, — 

Such  was  dieir  fitte,  and  such  was  Bokapartb's. 

Napolsoit  Bokapaets  !  thy  name  shall  live 
Till  time's  last  echo  shall  have  ceased  to  sound ; 

And  if  eternity's  confines  can  give 

To  space  reverberation,  round  and  round 

The  spheres  of  heaven,  the  long,  deep  cry  of  "Vive 
Napolsoit  !"  in  thunders  ^all  rebound ; 

The  lightning's  flash  shall  blaze  thy  name  on  high. 

Monarch  of  earth,  now  meteor  of  the  sky ! 

What  though  od  St  Helena's  rocky  shore 
Thy  head  be  pillow'd,  and  thy  form  entomb'd, 

Perhaps  that  son,  the  child  thou  didst  adore. 
Fired  with  a  fiither's  fiune,  may  yet  be  doom'd 

•  Prom  tbe  Ssventeenth  Csnto  of  Don  Jntn. 


tutor.  A  mystery  hangs  over  bis  closing  years. 
It  has  been  stated  that  he  was  found  dead  in  an 
obscure  lodging-house  in  London,  under  circum- 
stances that  led  to  a  belief  that  he  committed  sui- 
cide, about  the  year  1830. 

Besides  his  continuation  of  Don  Juan,  he  wrote 
but  little  poetry.  The  two  cantos  which  he  left 
under  that  title,  have  much  of  the  spirit  and  feel- 
ing, in  thought  and  diction,  which  characterize  the 
work  of  Bt BON.  He  was  a  man  of  attractive  man- 
ners and  brilliant  conversation.  His  fiite  is  an 
unfavourable  commentary  on  his  character. 


To  crush  the  bigot  Bovbbov,  and  restore 

Thy  mouldering  adies  ere  they  be  consumed ; 
Perhaps  may  run  the  course  thyself  didst  run. 
And  light  the  world,  as  comets  light  the  sun. 

'Tis  better  thou  art  gone:  'twere  sad  to  see, 
BenMth  an  "imbecile's  impotent  reign," 

Thine  own  nnvanquish'd  l^ons  doom'd  to  be 
Cursed  instruments  of  vengeance  on  poor  Spai^, 

That  land,  so  glorious  once  in  chivalry, 
*Now  sunk  in  slavery  and  shame  again; 

To  see  the  imperial  guard,  thy  dauntless  band, 

Made  toob  for  such  a  wretch  as  Fbbmhah o. 

Farewell,  Napolsoit  !  thine  hour  is  past ; 

No  more  earth  trembles  at  thy  dreaded  name; 
But  France,  unhappy  France,  shall  long  contrast 

Thydeeds  with  those  of  worthless  D'AKoovLsif  s. 
Te  gods !  how  long  shall  slavery's  thraldom  last! 

Will  France  alone  remain  forever  tame  1 
Say,  will  no  Wallace,  will  no  Washikotox 
Scourge  from  thy  soil  the  infamous  Bodbbon  1 

Is  Freedom  dead  1     Is  Nero's  rei^  restored  ? 

Frenchmen !  remember  Jena,  Austerlitz : 
'Hie  first,  which  made  thy  emperor  the  lord 

Of  Prussia,  and  which  almost  threw  in  fits 
Great  Frsdkbick  William  ;  he  who,  at  the  board, 

Took  all  the  Prussian  uniform  to  bits ; 
Fbsdzbick,  the  king  of  regimental  tailors, 
As  HuDsoK  Lows,  the  very  prince  of  jailors. 

Farewell,  Napolsok  !  couldst  thou  have  died 
The  coward  scorpion's  death,  afraid,  ashamed 

To  meet  adversity's  advancing  tide. 

The  weak  had  praised  thee,  but  the  wise  had 
blamed; 

But  no!  though  tom  from  country,  child,  and  bride. 
With  spirit  unsubdued,  with  soul  untamed. 

Great  in  misfortune,  as  in  glory  high. 

Thou  daredst  to  live  through  life's  worst  agony. 

Pity,  for  thee,  shall  weep  her  fountains  diy, 
Mercy,  for  thee,  shall  bankrapt  all  her  store ; 

Valour  shall  pluck  a  garland  from  on  high. 
And  Honotir  twine  the  wreath  thy  temples  o'er; 
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Beaaty  ihall  beckon  to  thee  firom  the  sky. 

And  smiling  seraphs  open  wide  heaven's  door; 
Around  thy  head  the  brightest  stars  shall  meet, 
And  rolling  suns  play  sportive  at  thy  feet 

Farewell,  Napolxo^t  !  a  long  fiireweU, 

A  stranger's  tongue,  alas !  must  hymn  thy  worth; 

No  craven  Gaul  dares  wake  his  harp  to  tell, 
Or  sound  in  song  the  spot  that  gave  thee  birth. 

No  more  thy  name,  that,  with  its  magic  spell. 
Aroused  the  slumbering  nations  of  the  earth, 

Echoes  around  thy  land ;  'tis  past — at  length 

France  sinks  beneath  the  sway  of  Chablks  the 
Tenth. 


JEALOUSY. 

Hs  who  has  seen  the  red-fork'd  lightnings  flash 
From  out  some  black  and  tempest-gather'd  cloud. 

And  heard  the  thunder's  simultaneous  crash, 
Bursting  in  peals,  terrifically  loud ; 

He  who  has  mark'd  the  madden'd  ocean  dash 
(Robed  in  its  snow-white  foam  as  in  a  shroud) 

Its  giant  billows  on  the  groaning  shore. 

While  death  seem'd  echo'd  in  the  deafening  roar; 

He  who  has  se^n  the  wild  tornado  sweep 
(Its  path  destruction,  and  its  progress  death) 

The  silent  bosom  of  the  smiling  deep 

With  the  black  besom  of  its  boistercos  breath, 

Waking  to  strife  the  slumbering  waves,  that  leap 
In  battling  surges  from  their  beds  beneath, 

Yawning  and  swelling  from  their  liquid  caves, 

Like  buried  giants  from  their  restless  graves: — 

He  who  has  gazed  on  sights  and  scenes  like  these. 
Hath  look'd  on  nature  in  her  maddest  mood ; 

But  nature's  war&re  passes  by  degrees, — 
The  thunder's  voice  is  hush'd,  however  rude, 

The  dying  winds  unclasp  the  raging  seas, 

The  scowling  sky  throws  back  her  dond-ci^t 
hood. 

The  in&nt  lightnings  ,to  their  cradles  creep, 

And  the  gaunt  earthquake  rotka  herself  to  sleep. 

But  there  are  storms,  whose  lightnings  never  glare, 
Tempests,  whose  thimders  never  cease  to  roll — 

The  storms  of  love,  when  madden'd  to  despair, 
The  furious  tempests  of  the  jealous  soul. 

That  kamsin  of  the  heart,  whic^  few  can  bear, 
Which  owns  no  limit,  and  which  knows  no  goal. 

Whose  blast  leaves  joy  a  tomb,' and  hope  a  speck, 

Reason  a  blank,  and  happineas  a  wreck. 


EARLY  LOVE. 

Thk  fond  caress  of  beaaty,  O,  that  glow ! 

The  first  warm  glow  that  mantles  round  the  heart 
Of  boyhood !  when  all 's  new — the  first  dear  vow 

He  ever  breathed — the  tear-drops  that  first  start, 
Pure  from  the  unpractised  eye — ^the  overflow 

Of  waken'd  passions,  that  but  now  impart 
A  hope,  a  wish,  a  feeling  yet  unfelt, 
That  mould  to  madness,  or  in  mildness  melt 


Ah !  Where's  the  youth  whose  stoic  heart  ne'er  knew 
The  fires  of  joy,  that  burst  through  every  vein. 

That  bum  forever  bright,  forever  new. 
As  passion  rises  o'er  and  o'er  again  1 

That,  like  the  phceniz,  die  but  to  renew — 
Beat  in  the  heart,  and  throb  upon  the  brain — 

Self-kindling,  quenchless  as  the  eternal  flame 

That  sports  in  Etna's  base.    But  I  'm  to  blame 

Ignobly  thus  to  yield  to  raptures  past ; 

To  call  my  buried  feelings  from  their  shrouds. 
O'er  which  Uie  deep  funereal  pall  was  cast — 

Like  brightest  skies  entomb'd  in  darkest  clouds; 
No  matter,  these,  the  latest  and  the  last 

That  rise,  like  spectres  of  the  past,  in  crowds; 
The  ebullitions  of  a  heart  not  lost. 
But  weary,  wandering,  worn,  and  tempest-toss'd. 

'T  is  vain,  and  worse  than  vain,  to  think  on  joys 

Which,  like  the  hour  that's  gone,  return  no  more; 
Bubbles  of  folly,  blown  by  wanton  boys — 

BUlows  that  swell,  to  burst  upon  the  shore- 
Playthings  of  passion,  manhood's  gilded  toys, 

(Deceitful  as  th^  shell  that  seems  ta  roar, 
But  proves  the  mimic  mockery  of  the  surge:) 
They  sink  in  sorrow's  sea,  and  ne'er  emerge. 


ALL  IS  VANITY. 

I've  compass'd  evexy  pleasure. 

Caught  every  joy  before  its  bead  could  pass; 

I've  loved  without  restriction,  without  measure^ 
I've  sipp'd  enjoyment  from  each  sparkling  glass— 

I  've  known  what 't  is,  too,  to  «  repent  at  leisure" — 
I  've  sat  at  meeting,  and  I  've  served  at  mass : — 

And  having  roved  through  half  the  world's  insanities, 

Cry,  with  the  Preacher — Vanity  of  vanities ! 

What  constitutes  man's  chief  enjoyment  herel 
What  forms  his  greatest  antidote  to  sorrow  1 

Is't  wealth?  Wealth  ca« at  last  but  gild  his  bier. 
Or  buy  the  pall  that  poverty  must  borrow. 

Is't  love?  Alas,  love's  cradled  in  a  tear; 
It  smiles  to-day,  and  weeps  again  to-morrow ; 

Mere  child  of  paaedon,  that  beguiles  in  youth. 

And  flies  finom  age,  as  £Usehood  flies  from  truth. 

Is 't  glory  ?  Pause  beneath  St  Helen's  willow. 
Whose  weeping  branches  wave  above  the  spot; 

Ask  him,  whose  head  now  rests  upon  its  piUow, 
Its  last,  low  pillow,  there  to  rest,  and  rot 

Is't  fiune?  Ask  her,  who  floats  upon  the  billow, 
Untomb'd,  uncoffin'd,  and  perchance  forgot ; 

The  lovely,  lovesick  Lesbian,  fndl  as  &ir. 

Victim  of  love,  and  emblem  of  despair. 

Is 't  honour?    Go,  ask  him  whose  ashes  sleep 
Within  the  crypt  of  Paul's  stupendous  dome. 

Whose  name  once  thunder'd  victory  o'er  the  deep. 
Far  as  his  country's  navies  proudly  roam; 

Above  whose  grave  no  patriot  Dane  shall  weep. 
No  Frank  deplore  the  hour  he  foimd  a  home— 

A  home,  whence  valour's  voice  from  conquest's  car 

No  more  shall  rouse  the  lord— of  Trafalgar. 
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Ltdla.  HuiTTuiT,  now  Mra.  SiooumiiKT,  w«s 
born  at  Norwich,  in  Connecticut,  about  the  year 
1797.  From  early  childhood  ahe  waa  remarkable 
for  her  lore  of  knowledge,  and  the  hcihij  with 
which  she  acquired  it.  She  could  read  with  flu- 
ency when  but  three  years  old,  and  at  eight  she 
wrote  versee  which  gave  promise  of  the  eminence 
she  has  since  attained.  Some  of  her  early  con- 
tributions to  the  public  journals  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  Mr.  Dahiel  Wadsworth,  a  wealthy 
and  intelligent  gentleman  of  Hartford,  who  in- 
duced her  to  collect  and  publish  them  in  a 
volume,  which  appeared  in  1816,  under  the  mo- 
dest title  of  «*  Moral  Pieces,  by  Ltdia  Huktlkt." 
About  the  same  period  die  commenced  a  select 
school  for  young  women,  which  she  conducted  for 
several  years  with  much  ability. 

In  1819  ^e  was  married  to  Mr.  Charlbs  Si- 
sovRirsT,  a  leading  merchant  and  banker,  of 
Hartford.  Their  two  children  have  been  carefully 
educated  by  herself,  and  she  has  had  the  charge  of 
a  large  household  from  the  time  of  her  marriage ; 
but  she  has  never  for  a  single  year  omitted  the 
literary  pursuits  to  which  she  was  so  early  de- 
voted. Her  visits  to  the  tomb  of  the  mother  of 
Washington,  to  Niagara,  and  other  places,  have 
been  fitly  conmiemorated  in  her  poems,  while  the 
splendid  scenery  and  the  history  of  New  Bngland 
have  been  celebrated  in  »  Connecticut  Forty  Years 
Ago,*'  a  prose  legend,  and  in  stanzas  inspired  by 
the  «  Connecticut  River,"  the  «« Charter  Oak,"  and 


many  kindred  themes.  Probably  her  «  Letters  to 
Toung  Ladies"  should  be  ranked  first  in  useful- 
ness and  ability  among  her  prose  works,  though 
several  others,  intended,  Uke  that,  to  improve  the 
minds  and  the  hearts  of  her  sex,  have  b^n  much 
read,  and  generally  praised. 

Mrs.  SiGouRHST  has  been  a  firequent  contribu- 
tor to  the  best  periodicals  of  this  countiy,  and  luui 
occasionally  written  for  the  English  annuaries. 
Six  or  seven  volumes  of  her  poetry  have  been 
published,  of  which  the  last  appeared  near  the 
close  of  1841.  In  the  summer  of  1840,  she  went 
to  Europe,  and  remained  there  a  year,  visiting 
the  principal  cities  of  Great  Britain  and  France, 
and  Avon,  Dryburgh  Abbey,  Grassmere,  and  Rydal 
Mount,  and  other  Meccas  of  the  literary  pilgrim. 
While  in  London  a  collection  of  her  writings  was 
published  in  that  city. 

Mrs.  SieouRHST  has  surpassed  any  of  the  poets 
of  her  sex  in  this  country  in  the  extent  of  her 
productions;  and  their  religious  and  domestic 
character  has  made  them  popular  with  the  large 
classes  who  regard  more  than  artistic  merit  the 
spirit  and  tendency  of  what  they  read.  Her  sub- 
jects are  varied,  and  her  diction  generally  melo- 
dious and  free;  but  her  works  are  written  too 
carelessly;  they  lack  vigour  aiid  condensation; 
and  possess  but  few  of  the  elements  of  enduring 
verse.  Very  little  poetry,  save  that  of  sdioters, 
finished  with  extreme  care  and  skiU,  bekmgs  to 
the  permanent  literature  of  any  language. 


THE  WESTERrf  EBnORANT. 

An  axe  rang  sharply  mid  those  forest  shades 
Which  from  creation  toward  the  sky  had  towered* 
In  unshorn  beauty.    There,  with  vigorous  arm, 
Wrought  a  bold  emigrant,  and  by  his  side 
His  little  son,  with  question  and  response. 
Beguiled  the  toil.    **  Boy,  thou  hast  never  seen 
Such  glorious  trees.  Hark,  when  their  giant  trunks 
Fall,  how  the  firm  earth  groans.  Rememberest  thou 
The  mighty  river,  on  whose  breast  we  sail'd. 
So  many  days,  on  toward  the  setting  sun  1 
Our  own  Connecticut,  compared  to  that. 
Was  but  a  creeping  stream."    «« Father,  the  brook 
That  by  our  door  went  singing,  where  I  launched 
My  tiny  boat,  with  my  young  playmates  round 
When  school  was  o'er,  is  dearer  far  to  me 
Than  all  these  bold,  broad  waters.    To  my  eye 
They  are  as  strangers.    And  those  little  trees 
My  mother  nurtured  In  the  garden  bound 
Of  our  first  home,  from  whence  the  fragrant  peach 
Hung  in  its  ripening  gold,  were  fiurer,  sure. 
Than  this  dariL  forest,  shutting  out  the  day." 


— ^What,  ho  !»my  little  girl,"  and  with  light  st^ 
A  fiuiy  creature  hasted  toward  her  sire, 
And,  setting  down  the  basket  that  contain'd 
His  noon-repast,  look'd  upward  to  his  face 
With  sweet,  confiding  smile.     **  See,  dearest,  see. 
That  bright-wing'd  paroquet,  and  hear  the  song 
Of  yon  gay  red-bird,  echoing  through  the  trees. 
Making  rich  music     Didst  thou  ever  hear. 
In  far  New  England,  such  a  mellow  tone  t" 
— "  I  had  a  robin  that  did  take  the  crumbs 
Each  night  and  morning,  and  his  chirping  voice 
Did  make  me  jo3rful,  as  I  went  to  tend 
My  snow-drops.     I  was  always  laughing  then 
In  that  first  home.    I  should  be  happier  now 
Methinks,  if  I  could  find  among  these  dells 
The  same  fresh  violets."     Slow  night  drew  on. 
And  round  the  rude  hut  of  the  emigrant 
The  wrathful  spirit  of  the  rising  storm 
Spake  Utter  things.    His  weary  children  slept. 
And  he,  with  head  declined,  sat  listening  long 
To  the  swoln  waters  of  the  Illinois, 
Dashing  against  their  shores.    Starting,  he  spake — 
•<  Wife!  did  I  see  thee  brush  away  a  tear! 
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Twis  even  so.    Thy  heart  was  with  the  halls 
Of  thj  natnritj.    Thehr  speikling  lights, 
Carpets,  and  solas,  and  admiring  guests, 
Befit  thee  better  than  these  ragged  walls 
Of  shapeless  logs,  and  this  lone,  hermit  home." 
«  No— no.    All  was  so  still  around,  methought 
Upon  mine  ear  that  echoed  hymn  did  steal. 
Which  mid  the  church,  where  erst  we  paid  our  tows, 
So  tuneful  peal'd.     But  tenderly  thy  voice 
Dissolved  the  illusion."    And  the  gentle  smile 
Lighting  her  brow,  the  fond  caress  that  soothed 
Her  waking  infant,  reassured  his  soul 
That,  wheresoe'er  our  best  affections  dwell, 
And  strike  a  healthful  root,  ia  happiness. 
Content  and  placid,  to  his  rest  he  sank ; 
But  dreams,  tiiose  wild  magicians,  that  do  play 
Such  pnmiLS  when  reason  slumbers,  tireless  wrought 
Their  will  with  him.  Up  rose  the  thronging  mart 
Of  his  own  native  city — ^roof  and  spire, 
All  glittering  bright,  in  fancy's  frost-work  ray. 
The  steed  his  boyhood  nurtured  proudly  neighed, 
The  favourite  dog  came  frisking  round  his  feet. 
With  shrill  and  joyous  bark — ^familiar  doors 
Flew  open — greeting  hands  with  his  were  link'd 
In  friendship's  grasp — he  heard  the  keen  debate 
From  congregated  haunts,  where  mind  with  mind 
Both  blend  and  brighten — and  till  morning  roved 
Mid  the  loved  scenery  of  his  native  land. 


NIAGARA. 

Flow  on,  forever,  in  thy  glorious  robe 
Of  terror  and  of  beauty.    Yea,  flow  on 
Unfathom'd  and  resistless.    God  hath  set 
His  rainbow  on  thy  forehead :  and  the  cloud 
Mantled  around  thy  feet     And  he  doth  give 
Thy  voice  of  thunder,  power  to  speak  of  Him 
Eternally — bidding  the  lip  of  man 
Keep  silence — and  upon  thy  rocky  altar  pour 
Incense  of  awe-struck  praise.    Ah !  who  can  dare 
To  lift  the  insect  trump  of  earthly  hope. 
Or  love,  or  sorrow — mid  the  peal  sublime 
Of  thy  tremendous  hymnt   Even  ocean  shrinks 
Back  from  thy  brotherhood :  and  all  his  wavea 
Retire  abash'd.    For  he  doth  sometimes  seem 
To  sleep  like  a  a  spent  labourer — and  recall 
His  wearied  biUows  from  their  vexing  play. 
And  lull  them  to  a  cradle-calm :  but  thou. 
With  everlasting,  undecaying  tide. 
Dost  rest  not,  night  or  day. — ^The  morning  stars, 
When  first  they  sang  o'er  young  creation's  birth. 
Heard  thy  deep  anthem ;  and  those  wrecking  fires, 
That  wait  the  archangel's  signal  to  dissolve 
This  solid  earth,  shall  find  Jehovah's  name 
Graven,  as  witfi  a  thousand  diamond  spears. 
Of  thine  unending  volume.    Every  leaf. 
That  lifts  itself  within  thy  wide  domain, 
Doth  gather  greenness  from  thy  living  spray, 
Yet  tremble  at  the  baptism.    Lo ! — yon  birds 
Do  boldly  venture  near,  and  bathe  their  wing 
Amid  thy  mist  and  foam.    'Tis  meet  for  them 
To  touch  thy  garment's  hem,  and  lightly  stir 
The  snowy  leaflets  of  thy  vapour-wreath. 


For  they  may  sport  unharm'd  amid  the  cloud. 

Or  listen  at  the  echoing  gate  of  heaven. 

Without  reproof.    But  as  for  us,  it  seems 

Scarce  lawful,  with  our  broken  tones,  to  speak 

Familiarly  of  thee.    Methinks,  to  tint 

Thy  glorious  features  with  our  pencil's  point. 

Or  woo  thee  to  the  tablet  of  a  song. 

Were  profenation.    Thou  dost  make  the  soul 

A  wondering  witness  of  thy  majesty. 

Bat  as  it  presses  with  delirious  joy 

To  pierce  thy  vestibule,  dost  chain  its  step. 

And  tame  its  rapture,  with  the  humbling  view 

Of  its  own  nothingness,  bidding  it  stand 

In  the  dread  presence  of  the  Invisible, 

As  if  to  answer  to  its  God  through  thee. 


WINTER. 

I  nKBx  thee  not  unlovely,  though  thou  comest 
With  a  stern  visage.    To  the  tuneful  bird, 
The  blushing  floweret,  the  rejoicing  stream. 
Thy  discipline  is  harsh.    But  unto  man 
Methinks  thou  hast  a  kindlier  ministry. 
Thy  lengthen'd  eve  is  full  of  fireside  joys, 
And  deathless  linking  of  warm  heart  to  heart, 
So  that  the  hoarse  storm  passes  by  unheard. 
Earth,  robed  in  white,  a  peaceful  Sabbath  holds. 
And  keepeth  silence  at  her  Maker's  feet 
She  ceaseth  from  the  harrowing  of  the  plough, 
And  from  the  harvest-shouting.    Man  ^ould  t^ 
Thus  fit>m  his  fever'd  passions,  and  exhale 
The  unbreathed  carbon  of  his  festering  thought, 
And  drink  in  holy  health.    As  the  toss'd  bark 
Doth  seek  the  shelter  of  some  quiet  bay 
To  trim  its  shatter'd  cordage,  and  restore 
Its  riven  sails— so  should  the  toil-worn  mind 
Refit  for  time's  rough  voyage.     Man,  perchance. 
Soured  by  the  world's  sharp  commerce,  or  impair'd 
By  the  wild  wanderings  of  his  summer  way, 
Turns  like  a  truant  scholar  to  his  home, 
And  yields  his  nature  to  sweet  influences 
That  purify  and  save.    The  ruddy  boy 
Comes  wi^  his  shouting  school-mates  firom  their 
^         sport. 

On  the  smooth,  frozen  lake,  as  the  first  star 
Hangs,  pure  and  cold,  its  twinkling  cresset  forth, 
And,  throwing  off  his  skates  with  boisterous  glee, 
Hastes  to  his  mother's  side.    Her  tender  hand 
Doth  shake  the  snow-flakes  from  hb  glossy  curls. 
And  draw  him  nearer,  and  with  gentle  voice 
Asks  of  his  lessons,  while  her  lifted  heart 
Solicits  silently  the  Sire  of  Heaven 
To  "  bless  the  lad."    The  timid  infant  learns 
Better  to  love  its  sire— and  longer  sits 
Upon  his  knee,  and  with  a  velvet  lip 
Prints  on  his  brow  such  language,  as  the  tongue 
Hath  never  spoken.     Come  thou  to  life's  feast 
With  dove-eyed  meekness,  and  bland  charity. 
And  thou  shalt  find  even  Winter's  rugged  blasts 
The  minstrel  teacher  of  thy  well-tuned  soul. 
And  when  the  last  drop  of  its  cup  is  drain'd — 
Arising  with  a  song  of  praise — go  up 
To  the  eternal  banquet 
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NAPOLEON'S  EPITAPH. 

**  The  moon  of  8t.  Helena  ebone  out,  and  there  we 
the  (kce  of  NAPOLBOii'a  ■epalchre,  ekmraOtrUu, 


And  who  shall  write  thine  epitaph  /  thoa  min 
Of  myftery  and  might     Shall  orphan  handa 
Inacribe  it  with  their  father'a  broken  aworda  1 
Or  the  warm  trickling  of  the  widow's  tear 
Channel  it  slowly  mid  the  ragged  rode. 
As  the  keen  torture  of  the  water-drop 
Doth  wear  the  aentenoed  brain  1     Shall  ooontleas 
Arise  from  Hades,  and  in  lurid  flame         [ghosts 
With  shadowy  finger  trace  thine  effigy, 
Who  sent  them  to  their  audit  unanneal'd, 
And  with  but  that  brief  space  for  shrift  of  prayer, 
Given  at  the  cannon's  mouth !  Thou,  who  didst  sit 
Like  eagle  on  the  apex  of  the  globe. 
And  hear  the  murmur  of  its  conquer'd  tribes. 
As  chirp  the  weak-votced  nations  of  the  graas. 
Why  art  thou  sepulchred  in  yon  far  isle. 
Ton  little  speck,  which  scarce  the  mariner 
Descries  mid  ocean's  foam  t    Thou,  who  didst  hew 
A  pathway  for  thy  host  above  the  cloud, 
Guiding  their  footsteps  o'er  the  frost-work  crown 
Of  the  throned  Alps— why  dost  thou  sleep  unmark'd. 
Even  by  such  slight  memento  as  the  Mnd 
Carres  on  his  own  coarse  tomb-stone  1    Bid  the 

throng 
Who  pour'd  thee  incense,  as  Olympian  Jots, 
And  breathed  thy  thunders  on  the  battle-field. 
Return,  and  rear  thy  monument    Those  forms 
O'er  the  wide  valleys  of  red  slaughter  spread, 
From  pole  to  tropic,  and  from  zone  to  zone. 
Heed  not  thy  cltfion  call.    But  should  they  rise. 
As  in  the  vision  that  the  prophet  saw, 
And  each  dry  bone  its  sever'd  fellow  find. 
Piling  their  pillar'd  dust  as  erst  they  gave 
Their  souls  for  thee,  the  wondering  stars  might  deem 
A  second  time  the  puny  pride  of  man 
Did  creep  by  stealth  upon  its  Babel  stahrs. 
To  dwell  with  them.    But  here  unwept  thou  art, 
Like  a  dead  lion  in  his  thicket-lair. 
With  neither  living  man,  nor  spirit  condenm'd, 
To  write  thine  epitaph.    Invoke  the  dimes,         _ 
Who  served  as  playthings  in  thy  desperate  game 
Of  mad  ambition,  or  their  treasures  strew'd 
Till  meagre  fiunine  on  their  vitals  prey'd. 
To  pay  the  reckoning.    France !  who  gave  so  free 
Thy  life-stream  to  his  cup  of  wine,  and  saw 
That  purple  vintage  shod  o'er  half  the  earth. 
Write  the  first  line^  if  thou  hast  blood  to  sport. 
Thou,too,  whose  pride  did  deck  deadCjBSim's  tomb, 
And  chant  high  requiem  o'er  the  tyrant  band 
Who  had  their  birth  with  thee,  lend  us  thine  arts 
Of  sculpture  and  of  dassic  eloquence, 
To  grace  his  obsequies,  at  whose  dark  frown 
Thine  ancient  spirit  quail'd,  and  to  the  list 
Of  mutilated  kings,  who  glean'd  their  meat 
'Neath  Aojls's  table,  add  the  name  of  Rome, 
—Turn,  Austria !  iron-brow'd  and  stem  of  heart, 
And  on  his  monument,  to  whom  thou  gavest 
In  anger,  battle,  and  in  craft  a  bride. 
Grave  AusterUtz,  and  fiercely  turn  away. 


— As  the  rein'd  warJione  snofi  the  tnimpetUaat, 
Rouse  fruasia  from  her  trance  with  Jena's  nasie, 
And  bid  her  witness  to  that  fame  which  soars 
O'er  him  of  Macedon,  and  shames  the  vaunt 
Of  Scandinavia's  madman.    From  the  ^h^f^ 
Of  letter'd  ease,  O,  Germany !  come  forth 
With  pen  of  fire,  and  from  thy  troubled  scroll 
Such  as  thou  spread'st  at  Leipsic,  gather  tints 
Of  deeper  character  than  bdd  romance 
Hath  ever  imaged  in  her  wildest  dream. 
Or  history  trusted  to  her  sibyl-leaves. 
— Hail,  lotus  crown'd !  in  thy  green  childhood  fed 
By  stifif-neck'd  Phabaoh,  and  the  shepherd-kings, 
Hast  thou  no  tale  of  him  who  drench'd  thy  sands 
At  Jafia  and  Aboukir !  when  the  flight 
Of  rushing  souls  went  up  so  strange  and  strong 
To  the  accusing  Spirit  1     Glorious  Isle ! 
Whose  thrioe  enwreathed  chain,  Promethean-like^ 
Did  bind  him  to  the  fatal  rock,  we  ask 
Thy  deep  memento  for  this  marble  tomb. 
—Ho !  ftir^ad  Russia !  with  thy  spear  of  frost, 
Or  with  thy  winter-mocking  Cossack's  lance. 
Stir  the  cold  memories  of  thy  vengeful  brain. 
And  give  the  last  line  of  our  epitaph. 
—But  there  was  silence ;  for  no  sceptred  hand 
Received  the  challenge.    From  the  misty  deep 
Rise,  island-spirits !  like  those  sisters  three. 
Who  spin  and  cut  the  trembling  thread  of  life. 
Rise  on  your  coral  pedestals,  and  write 
That  eulogy  which  haughtier  climes  deny. 
Come,  for  ye  luU'd  him  in  your  matron  arms, 
And  cheer'd  his  exile  with  the  name  of  king, 
And  spread  that  curtain'd  couch  which  none  disturb, 
Come,  twine  some  trait  of  household  tenderness, 
Some  tender  leaflet,  nursed  with  Nature's  tears 
Around  this  urn.     But  Corsica^  who  rock'd 
His  cradle,  at  Ajacio,  tum'd  away. 
And  tiny  Elba,  in  the  Tuscan  wave 
Threw  her  sli^t  annal  with  the  haste  of  fear, 
And  rude  Helena,  sick  at  heart,  and  gpray 
'Neath  the  PadQc's  smiling,  bade  the  moon, 
With  silent  finger,  point  the  traveller's  gaze 
To  an  unhonour'd  tomb.    Then  Earth  arose. 
That  blind,  old  empress,  on  her  crumbling  throne. 
And  to  the  echoed  question  **  WTto  shall  write 
Napoleon*s  epitaph .?"  as  one  who  broods 
O'er  uilforgiven  injuries,  answer'd,  "  None*** 


THE  MOTHER  OF  WASHINGTON.* 

Loire  hast  thou  slept  unnoted.    Nature  stole 
In  her  soft  ministry  around  thy  bed. 
Spreading  her  vernal  tissue,  violet-gemm'd. 
And  peari'd  with  dews.    She  bade  bright  Summer 

bring 
Gifts  of  frankincense,  with  sweet  sQUg  of  birds. 
And  Autumn  cast  his  reaper's  coronet 
Down  at  thy  feet,  and  stormy  Winter  speak 
Sternly  of  man's  neglect     But  now  we  come 
To  do  thee  homage— mother  of  our  chief! 
Fit  homage — such  as  honoureth  him  who  pays. 

Methinks  we  see  thee— as  in  olden 


•  On  laying  the  corner*c|one  of  her  monnnteBt  at 
Frederickabarf ,  Virginia. 
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Simple  in  gaib— majestic  and  aerene, 
Unmored  by  pomp  or  circumstance— in  troth 
Inflexible,  and  yriih  a  Spartan  zeal 
Repressing  vice  and  making  folly  grave. 
Thou  didst  not  deem,  it  woman's  part  to  waste 
Li£e  in  inglorious  sloth — to  sport  awhile 
Amid  the  flowera,  or  on  the  summer  wave. 
Then  fleet,  like  the  ephemeron,  away, 
Building  no  temple  in  her  children's  hearts, 
Save  to  the  vanity  and  pride  of  life  [clothed 

Which  she  had  worshipped.    For  the  might  that 
The  **  Pater  Patris,*'  for  the  glorious  deeds 
That  make  Mount  Vernon's  tomb  a  Mecca  shrine 
For  all  the  earth,  what  thanks  to  thee  are  due, 
Who,  mid  his  elements  of  being,  wrought. 
We  know  not — ^Heaven  can  telL    Rise,  sculptured 
And  show  a  race  unborn  who  rest  below,     [pile ! 
And  say  to  mothers  what  a  holy  charge 
Is  theirs — ^with  what  a  kingly  power  their  love 
Might  rule  the  fountains  of  the  new-bom  mind. 
Warn  them  to  wake  at  early  dawn — and  sow 
Good  seed  before  the  world  hath  sown  her  tares ; 
Nor  In  their  toil  decline— that  angel  bands 
May  put  the  sickle  in,  and  rei^  for  God, 
And  gather  to  his  gamer.    Ye,  who  stand. 
With  thrilling  breast,  to  view  her  trophied  praise, 
Who  nobly  rear'd  Virginia's  godlike  chief-7- 
Ye,  whose  last  thought  upon  your  nightly  couch, 
Whose  first  at  waking,  is  your  cradled  son, 
What  though 'no  high  ambition  prompts  to  rear 
A  second  WASHnroToir ;  or  leave  your  name 
Wrought  out  in  marble  with  a  nation's  tears 
Of  deathless  gratitude— yet  may  you  raise 
A  monument  above  the  stars^-a  soul 
Led  by  your  teachings  and  your  prayers  to  God. 


FEUCIA  HEMANS. 

Natvbb  doth  moum  for  thee.    There  is  no  need 
For  man  to  strike  his  plaintive  lyre  and  fail. 
As  fiiil  he  must,  if  he  attempt  thy  praise. 
The  little  plant  that  never  sang  before, 
Save  one  sad  requiem,  when  its  blossoms  fell, 
^  Sighs  deeply  through  its  drooping  leaves  for  thee. 
As  for  a  florist  fallen.    The  ivy,  wreath'd 
Round  the  gay  turrets  of  a  buried  race. 
And  the  tall  palm  that  like  a  prince  doth  rear 
Its  diadem  'neath  Asia's  burning  sky. 
With  their  dim  legends  blend  thy  hallow'd  name. 
Thy  music,  like  baptismal  dew,  did  make 
Whate'er  it  touch'd  most  holy.    The  pi^re  shell, 
Laying  its  pearly  lip  on  ocean's  floor. 
The  cloister'd  chambers,  where  the  sea-gods  sleep, 
And  the  unfathom'd  melancholy  main, 
Lament  for  thee,  through  all  the  sounding  deeps. 
Hark !  from  the  snow-breasted  Himmaleh  to  where 
Snowdon  doth  weave  his  coronet  of  cloud, 
From  the  scathed  pine  tree,  near  the  red  man's  hut, 
To  where  the  everlasting  banian  builds 
Its  vast  columnac  temple,  comes  a  moan 
For  thee,  whose  ritual  made  each  rocky  height 
An  altar,  and  each  cottage-home,  the  haunt 
Of  Poesy.    Yea,  thou  didst  find  the  link 
IS 


That  joins  mute  nature  t<>  eUiereal  mind, 
And  make  that  link-  a  melody.    The  couch 
Of  thy  last  sleep,  was  in  the  native  clime 
Of  song  and  eloquence  and  ardent  soul. 
Spot  fitly  chosen  for  thee.    Perchance,  that  isle 
80  loved  of  favouring  skies,  yet  bann'd  by  &te. 
Might  shadow  forth  thine  own  unspoken  lot 
For  at  thy  heart  the  ever-pointed  thom 
Did  gird  itself,  until  the  lUe-stream  oozed 
In  gushes  of  such  deep  and  thrilling  song, 
That  angels  poising  on  some  silver  cloud 
Might  linger  mid  the  errands  of  the  skies, 
And  listen,  all  unblamed.    How  tenderly 
Doth  Nature  draw  her  curtain  round  thy  rest ! 
And,  like  a  nurse,  with  finger  on  her  lip, 
Watch,  lest  some  step  disturb  thee,  striving  still 
From  other  touch,  thy  sacred  haip  to  g^ard. 
Waits  she  thy  waking,  as  the  mother  waits 
For  some  pale  babe,  whose  spirit  sleep  hath  stolen. 
And  laid  it  dreaming  on  the  lap  of  Heaven  1 
We  say  not  thou  art  dead.    We  dare  not    No. 
For  every  mountain  stream  and  shadowy  dell 
Where  thy  rich  harpings  linger,  would  hurl  back 
The  falsehood  on  our  souls.    Thou  spak'st  alike 
The  simple  language  of  the  freckled  flower, 
And  of  the  glorious  stars.    God  taught  it  ih.ee. 
And  from  thy  living  intercourse  with  man 
Thou  shalt  not  pass  away,  until  this  earth 
Drops  her  last  gem  into  the  doom's-day  flame. 
Thou  hast  but  taken  thy  seat  with  that  bless'd  choir, 
MThose  hymns  thy  tuneful  spirit  leam'd  so  well 
From  this  sublunar  terrace,  and  so  long 
Interpreted.    Therefore,  we  will  not  say 
Farewell  to  thee ;  for  every  unbom  age 
Shall  mix  thee  with  its  household  charities, 
The  sage  shall  greet  thee  with  his  benison. 
And  woman  shrine  thee  as  a  vestal  flame 
In  all  the  temples  of  her  sanctity. 
And  the  young  child  shall  take  thee  by  the  hand 
And  travel  with  a  surer  step  to  Heaven. 


THE  ALPINE  FLOWERS. 

Mkkk  dwellers  mid  yon  terror-stricken  clifis ! 
With  brows  so  pure,  and  incense-breathing  lips, 
Whence  are  yel — Did  some  white-winged  mes- 
senger 
On  mercy's  missions  trust  your  timid  germ 
To  the  cold  cradle  of  eternal  snows  1 
Or,  breathing  on  the  callous  icicles, 
Bid  them  with  tear-drops  nurse  ye  1 — 

— ^Tree  nor  shmb 
Dare  that  drear  atmosphere ;  no  polar  pine 
U prears  a  veteran  front ;  yet  there  ye  stand. 
Leaning  your  cheeks  agamst  the  thick-ribb'd  ice. 
And  looking  up  with  brilliant  eyes  to  Him 
Who  bids  jou  bloom  unblanch'd  amid  the  waste 
Of  desolation.    Man,  who,  panting,  toils   ' 
O'er  slippery  steeps,  or,  trembling,  treads  the  verge 
Of  ya;Bming  gulfs,  o'er  which  the  headlong  plunge 
Is  to  eternity,  looks  shuddering  up. 
And  marks  ye  in  your  placid  loveliness — 
Feariess^  yet  frail — and,  clasping  his  chill  hands, 
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BkMM  your  peneOFd  beratj.    Mid  die  pomp 
Of  monntiin  sommili  roihiiDg  tm  the  iky, 
And  chaimng  the  npt  tovd  in  brMthle«  swe, 
He  bowf  to  bind  yoa  drooping  to  his  breoat, 
Inhilet  your  ipirit  from  this  froit-wing'd  gmlOy 
And  freer  dreum  of  heaven. 


CONTENTMENT. 

Thivk'st  thoQ  the  steed  that  restless  rotes 
O'er  rocks  and  mountains,  fields  and  grores, 

With  wild,  unbridled  bound, 
Finds  flnedier  pasture  than  the  bee, 
On  diymy  bank  or  Temal  tree, 
Intent  to  store  her  industry 

Within  her  waxen  round  t 

Think'st  thou  the  fountain  forced  to  turn 
Through  marble  yase  or  sculptured  ar% 

ASotda  a  sweeter  draught 
Than  that  which,  in  its  native  qpheie, 
Perennial,  undisturVd  and  clear, 
Flows,  the  lone  traveller's  thirit  to  cheer, 

And  wake  his  grateful  thought  1 

Think'st  thou  the  man  whose  mansions  hold 
The  worldling's  pomp  and  miser's  gold. 

Obtains  a  richer  prize 
Than  he  who,  in  his  cot  at  rest, 
Finds  heavenly  peace,  a  willing  gue^ 
And  bears  the  promise  in  his  breast 

Of  treasure  in  the  skiesi 


THE  WroOW'S  CHARGE  AT  HER 
DAUGHTER'S  BRIDAL. 

Dial  gently,  thou,  whose  hand  has  won 

The  young  bud  from  the  nest  away, 
MThere,  careless  'neath  a  vernal  sun, 

She  gayly  caroll'd  day  by  day : 
The  haunt  is  lone,  the  heart  must  grieve. 

From  whence  her  timid  wing  doth  soar. 
They  pensive  list,  at  hush  of  eve, 

Yet  hear  her  gushing  song  no  more. 

Deal  gently  with  her :  thou  art  dear 

Beyond  what  vestal  lips  have  told. 
And  like  a  lamb,  from  fountain  clear. 

She  turns  confiding  to  the  fold ; 
She  round  thy  sweet,  domestic  bower 

The  wreaths  of  changeless  love  shall  twine, 
Watch  for  thy  step  at  vesper  hour, 

And  Uend  her  holiest  prayer  with  thine. 

Deid  graitly,  thou,  when  fax  away. 

Mid  stranger  scenes  ber  foot  shall  rove. 
Nor  let  thy  tender  cares  decay. 

The  loul  of  woman  lives  in  love ; 
And  shouldst  thou,  wondering,  mark  a  tear 

Unconscious  from  her  eyelid  break, 
Be  pitiful,  and  sooth  the  fear 

Thai  man's  strong  heart  can  ne'er  partake. 


A  mother  yields  her  gem  to  thee, 

On  thy  true  breast  to  sparkle  rare ; 
She  places  'neath  thy  hous^okl  tree 

The  idol  of  her  fondest  care ; 
And  by  thy  trust  to  be  forgiven. 

When  judgment  wakes  in  terror  wild. 
By  all  thy  treasured  hopes  of  heaven, 

Deal  gently  with  the  widow's  child. 


BERNARDINE  DU  BORN. 

Kiiro  HsHET  sat  upon  his  throne, 

And  full  of  wrath  and  scorn. 
His  eye  a  recreant  knight  survey*d — 

Sir  BEUHABDiirs  du  Borit. 
And  he  that  haughty  glance  retum'd 

Like  hon  in  his  lair. 
And  loftily  his  unchanged  brow 

Gleam'd  through  his  crisped  hair. 

^ 

"  Thou  art  a  traitor  to  the  realm,  * 

Lord  of  a  lawless  band, 
The  bold  in  speech,  the  fierce  in  bnMl, 

The  troubler  of  our  land ; 
Thy  castles,  and  thy  rebel-towers, 

Are  forfeit  to  the  crown. 
And  thou  beneath  the  Norman  axe 

Shalt  end  thy  base  renown. 

«Deign'st  thou  no  word  to  bar  thy  doom. 

Thou  with  strange  madness  fired  t 
Hath  reason  quite  forMM>k  thy  breast  1" 

PLAKTAeivsT  inquired. 
Sir  Bbrkabd  turn'd  him  toward  the  king. 

He  blench'd  not  in  his  pride ; 
«  My  reason  fail'd,  my  gracious  liege, 

llie  year  Prince  Hxhet  died." 

Quick  at  that  name  a  cloud  of  wo 

Pass'd  o'er  the  monarch's  Imtow, 
Touch'd  was  that  bleeding  chord  of  love, 

To  which  the  mightiest  bow. 
Again  swept  back  the  tide  of  years, 

Again  his  first-bom  moved. 
The  fair,  the  graceful,  the  sublime. 

The  erring,  yet  beloved. 

And  ever,  chcrish'd  by  his  side. 

One  chosen  friend  was  near, 
To  share  in  boyhood's  ardent  sport 

Or  youth's  untam'd  career ; 
With  him  the  merry  chase  he  sought 

Beneath  the  dewy  mom. 
With  him  in  knightly  toumey  rode. 

This  BERKABOIIfK  DU  BoBB. 

Then  in  the  mourning  father's  soul 

Each  trace  of  ire  grew  dim. 
And  what  his  buried  idol  loved 

Seem'd  cleansed  of  guilt  to  him — 
And  faintly  through  his  tears  he  spake, 

«  Goo  send  his  grace  to  thee. 
And  for  the  dear  sake  of  the  dead, 

Go  forth — unscathed  and  firee." 
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THOUGHTS  AT  THE  GRAVE  OF  SIR 
WALTER  SCOTT. 

Rbbt  with  the  noble  dead 

In  Dryburgh's  solemn  pile, 
Where  sleep  the  peer  and  warrior  bold* 
And  mitred  abbots  stem  and  old. 

Along  the  stained  isle ; 
Where,  stain'd  with  dust  of  boried  yean, 
The  rude  sarcophagus  appears 

In  mould  imbedded  deep ; 
And  Scotia's  skies  of  sparkling  blue 
Stream  with  the  oriel  windows  through 

Where  ivied  masses  creep ; 
And,  touch'd  with  symmetry  sublime, 
The  moss-clad  towers  that  mock  at  time 

Their  mouldering  legends  keep. 

And  yet,  methinks,  thou  shouldst  ha^e  chose 

Thy  latest  couch  ait  fair  Melroee, 
Whence  burst  thy  first,  most  ardent  song^ 
And  swept  with  wildering  force  along 

Where  Tweed  in  silver  flows. 
There  the  young  moonbeams,  quivecmg  fiunt 
0*er  mural  tablet  sculptured  quaint, 

Reveal  a  lordly  race ; 
And  knots  of  roses  richly  wrought. 
And  tracery  light  as  poet's  thought. 

The  closter'd  columns  grace. 

There  good  King  Datid's  rugged  mien 
Fast  by  his  fiiithful  spouse  is  seen, 

And  'neath  the  stony  floor 
Lie  chiefs  of  Douolas'  haughty  breast, 
Contented  now  to  take  their  rest. 

And  rule  their  kings  no  more. 

It  was  a  painful  thing  to  see 

Trim  Abbotsford  so  gay. 
The  rose-trees  climbing  there  so  bold. 
The  ripening  firuits  in  rind  of  gold. 

And  thou,  their  lord,  away. 

I  saw  the  lamp,  with  oil  unspent, 

O'er  which  thy  thoughtful  brow  was  bent. 

When  erst,  with  magic  skill. 
Unearthly  beings  heard  thy  call. 
And  flitting  spectres  throng'd  the  hall, 

Obedient  to  thy  wilL 

Ton  fair  domain  was  all  thine  own. 
From  stately  roof  to  threshold  stone, 

Yet  didst  thou  lavish  pay 
The  coin  that  caused  life's  wheels  to  stop  1 
The  heart's  blood  oozing  drop  by  drop 

Through  the  tired  brain  away  ? 

I  said  the  lamp  unspent  was  there. 
The  books  arranged  in  order  fair ; 
But  none  of  all  thy  kindred  race 
Found  in  those  loi^  halls  a  place : 
Thine  only  son,  in  foreign  lands, 
Led  boldly  on  his  martial  bands. 
And  stranger-lips,  unmoved  and  cold. 
The  legends  of  thy  mansion  told ; 
They  landed  glittering  brand  and 
And  costly  gifts  of  piinee  and  peer, 


And  brdad  claymore,  with  silver  dight, 
And  hunting-horn  of  border  knight — 

What  wero  such  gauds  to  me  1 
More  dear  had  been  one  single  word 
From  those  whose  veins  thy  blood  had  •lirr'd 

To  Scotia's  accents  free. 

Yet  one  there  was,  in  hnmUe  cell, 

A  poor  retainer,  lone  and  old. 
Who  of  thy  youth  remember'd  well. 

And  many  a  treasured  story  told ; 
And  pride,  upon  her  wrinkled  fiau^ 

Blent  strangely  wi^  the  trickling  tear. 
As  Memory,  from  its  choicest  place, 
Brought  f<Nth,  in  deep  recorded  trace. 

Thy  boyhood's  gambols  dear ; 
Or  pointed  out,  with  wither'd  hand. 
Where  erst  thy  garden-seat  did  stand. 
When  thou,  retum'd  from  travel  vain, 
Wrapp'd  in  thy  plaid,  and  pale  with  pam, 

Didst  gaze  with  vacant  eye. 
For  stem  disease  had  drank  the  fount 

Of  mental  vision  dry. 

Ah !  what  avails,  with  giant  power, 
To  wrest  the  trophies  of  an  hour ; 
One  moment  write,  with  sparkling  eye. 
Our  name  on  castled  turrets  high. 
And  yield  the  next,  a  broken  trust. 
To  earth,  to  ashes,  and  to  dust 

And  now,  forewell,  whose  hand  did  vweep 

Away  the  damps  of  ages  deep, 

And  fire  with  proud  baronial  stram 

The  harp  of  chivalry  again. 

And  make  its  wild,  forgotten  thrill 

To  modem  ears  delightful  still. 

Thou,  who  didst  make,  from  shore  to  shore. 
Bleak  Caledonia's  mountains  hoar, 
Her  blue  lakes  bosom'd  in  their  shade, 
Her  sheepfolds  scatter'd  o'er  the  glade^ 
Her  rills,  with  music,  leaping  down. 
The  perfume  of  her  heather  brown. 
Familiar  as  their  native  glen 
To  diflkring  tribes  of  distant  men. 
Patriot  and  bard !  old  Scotia's  care 
Shall  keep  thine  image  fresh  and  foir. 
Embalming  to  remotest  time 
The  Sbakspbabb  of  her  tuneful  clime. 


A  BUTTERFLY  AT  A  CHILD'S  GRAVE. 

A  auTTEBixT  bask'd  on  an  infimt's  grave^ 

Where  a  lily  had  chanced  to  grow; 
Why  art  thou  here  vrith  thy  gaudy  dye  t 
Where  she  (^  the  bright  and  the  sparkling  eye 
Must  sleep  in  the  churchyard  low. 

Then  it  lightly  soar'd  through  ^  sunny  air, 

And  spoke  from  its  shining  track : 
I  was  a  worm  till  I  won  my  wings. 

And  she  whom  thou  moura'st,  like  a  seraph 
sing^— 
Wooldst  thou  call  the  Meet  one  back  1 
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INDIAN  GIRL'S  BURIAL. 

A  ToioB  upon  the  prairies, 

A  cry  of  woman's  wo, 
That  mingleth  with  the  autnmii  blast 

All  fitfully  and  low; 
It  is  a  mother's  wailing: 

Hath  earth  another  tone 
Like  that  with  which  a  mother  moums 

Her  lost,  her  only  onet 

Pale  ftoes  gatiier  roan4  her, 

They  mark'd  the  storm  swell  high 
That  rends  and  wrecks  the  tossing  sool. 

But  their  cold,  blue  eyes  are  diy. 
Pale  faces  gaze  upon  her. 

As  the  wild  winds  caught  her  moad; 
But  she  was  an  Indian  mother, 

80  she  wept  her  tears  alone. 

Long  o'er  that  wasted  idol 

8he  watch'd,  and  toil'd,  and  pray'd, 
Though  ereiy  dreary  dawn  reveal'd 

Some  ravage  death  had  made. 
Till  the  fleshless  sinews  started, 

And  hope  no  opiate  gave. 
And  hoarse  and  hollow  grew  her  Toice, 

An  echo  firom  the  grave. 

She  was  a  gentle  creature. 

Of  raven  eye  and  tress; 
And  dove-like  were  the  tones  that  breathed 

Her  bosom's  tenderness. 
Save  when  some  quick  emotion 

The  warm  Mood  strongly  seat, 
To  revel  in  her  olive  cheel^ 

80  richly  eloquent 

I  said  consumption  smote  her. 

And  the  healer's  art  was  vain, 
But  she  was  an  Indian  maiden, 

80  none  deplored  her  pain ; 
None,  save  that  widow'd  motiier, 

Who  now,  by  her  open  tomb, 
Is  writhing,  like  the  smitten  wretch 

Whom  judgment  marks  for  doom. 

Alas!  that  lowly  cabin. 

That  bed  beside  the  wall. 
That  seat  beneath  the  mantling  vine, 

They're  lone  and  empty  alL 
What  hand  shall  pluck  the  tall  green  com, 

That  ripeneth  on  the  plain? 
Since  she  for  whom  the  board  was  spread 

Must  ne'er  return  again. 

Rest,  rest,  thou  Indian  maiden. 

Nor  let  thy  murmuring  shade 
Grieve  that  those  pale-brow'd  ones  with  sooni 

Thy  burial  rite  survey'd ; 
There 's  many  a  king  whose  funend 

A  black-robed  realm  shall  see, 
For  whote  no  tear  of  .grief  is  shed 

Like  that  which  falls  for  thee. 


Yea,  rest  thee,  forest  maiden, 

Beneath  thy  native  tree  I 
The  proud  may  boast  their  little  day, 

Then  sink  to  dust  like  thee: 
But  there 's  many  a  one  funeral 

With  nodding  plumes  may  be, 
Whom  nature  nor  affection  mourn. 

As  here  they  mourn  for  thee. 


BARZILLAI  THE  GILEADITE. 

*<  Let  me  be  baried  by  the  grave  of  my  (ktber  and  of 
my  motber."— S  Um.  ziK.  97. 

Soir  of  JsssB ! — ^let  me  go. 

Why  should  princely  honours  stay  me  ? — 
Where  the  streams  of  Gilead  flow. 
Where  the  light  first  met  mine  eye, 
Thither  would  I  turn  and  die ; — 
.   Where  my  parent's  ashes  lie. 

King  of  Israel ! — bid  them  lay  me. 

Bury  me  near  my  sire  revered. 
Whose  feet  in  righteous  paths  so  firmly  trod, 
Who  early  taught  my  soul  with  awe 
To  heed  the  prophets  and  the  law. 
And  to  my  in&nt  heart  appear'd 

Majestic  as  a  GroD : — 
O !  when  his  sacred  dust 
The  cerements  of  the  tomb  shall  burst, 
Might  I  be  worthy  at  his  feet  to  rise 

To  yonder  blissful  skies. 
Where  angel-hosts  resplendent  shine, 
JxHOTAH !— Lord  of  hosts,  the  glory  diall  be  thine. 

Cold  age  upon  my  breast 

Hath  shed  a  firost-like  death ; 

The  wine-cup  hath  no  zest. 

The  rose  no  fiagrent  breath ; 

Music  fit>m  my  ear  hath  fled, 

Yet  stall  the  sweet  tone  lingereth  there. 
The  blessing  that  my  mother  shed 
Upon  my  evening  prayer. 
Dim  is  my  wasted  eye 
To  all  that  beauty  brings. 
The  brow  of  grace— the  form  of  synmietiy 

Are  half-forgotten  things ; — 
Yet  one  bright  hue  is  vivid  still, 
A  mother's  holy  smile,  that  soothed  my  sharpest  ilL 

Memory,  with  traitor-tread 

Methinks,  doth  steal  away 
Treasures  th^  the  mind  hath  bid 

Up  for  a  wintry  day. 
Images  of  sacred  power, 
Cherish'd  deep  in  passion's  hour. 

Faintly  now  my  bosom  stir: 
Good  and  evil  like  a  dream 
Half  obscured  and  shadowy  seem. 
Yet  with  a  changeless  love  my  soul  remembereth  her, 

Yea— it  remembereth  her: 
Close  by  her  blessed  side,  make  ye  my  s^ukfare. 
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DEATH  OF  AN  INFANT. 

DsATB  foood  stnnge  beauty  on  that  polidi'd 
broWy 
And  dash'd  it  out    There  was  a  tint  of  roie 
On  cheek  and  Up.    He  touch'd  the  Teins  with  ioe, 
And  the  rose  fiided.    Forth  from  thoa^  hloe  eyes 
There  spake  a  wishful  tenderness,  a  doubt 
Whether  to  griere  or  sleep,  which  innocence 
Alone  may  wear.    With  ruthless  haste  he  bound 
The  silken  fringes  of  those  curtaining  lids 
Forever.    There  had  been  a  murmuring  sound 
With  which  the  babe  would  claim  its  mother's  ear, 
Charming  her  even  to  tears.    The  spoiler  set 
The  seal  of  silence.    But  there  beam'd  a  smile, 
80  fix'd,  so  holy,  from  that  cherub  brow. 
Death  gazed,  and  left  it  there.    He  dared  not  steal 
The  signet>nng  of  heaven. 


THE  PILGRIM  FATHERS. 

How  slow  yon  lonely  veMel  ploughs  the  main ! 
Amid  the  heavy  billows  now  sIm  seems 
A  toiling  atom ;  then,  from  wave  to  wave 
Leaps  madly,  b/the  tempest  lash'd,  or  reek 
Half-wreck'd  through  gulls  profound.    Moons  wax 

and  wane. 
But  still  that  patient  traveller  treads  &e  deep. 
— ^I  see  an  ice-bound  coast  toward  which  she  steers 
With  such  a  tardy  movement,  that  it  seems 
Stem  Winter's  hand  hath  tum'd  her  keel  to  stone, 
And  seal'd  his  victory  on  her  slippery  shrouds. 
— ^They  land!  they  land!  not  like  the  Genoese, 
With  glittering  sword,  and  gaudy  train,  and  eye 
Kindling  with  golden  &ncies.    Forth  they  come 
From  their  long  prison,  hardy  forms  that  brave 
The  world's  unkmdness,  men  of  hoary  hair, 
Maidens  of  fearless  heart,  and  matrons  grave. 
Who  hush  the  wailing  infant  wi^  a  glance. 
Bleak  Nature's  desolation  ^rraps  them  round. 
Eternal  forests,  and  unyielding  earth. 
And  savage  men,  who  through  the  thickets  peer 
With  vengeful  arrow.    What  could  lure  their  steps 
To  this  drear  desert  1     Ask  of  him  who  left 
His  father's  home  to  roam  through  Haran's  wilds, 
Distrusting  not  the  guide  who  call'd  him  forth. 
Nor  doubting,  though  a  stranger,  that  his  seed 
Should  be  as  ocean's  sands.     But  yon  lone  bark 
Hath  spread  her  parting  saU.  They  crowd  the  stnnd. 
Those  few,  lone  pilgrims.    Can  ye  scan  the  wo 
That  wrings  their  bosoms,  as  the  last,  frail  link. 
Binding  to  man,  and  habitable  earth, 
Is  sever'd  !     Can  ye  tell  what  pangs  were  there. 
With  keen  regrets;  what  sickness  of  the  heart. 
What  yearnings  o'er  their  forfeit  land  of  birth. 
Their  distant,  dear  ones  t  Long,  with  straining  eye. 
They  watch  the  lessening  speck.  HeardyenoshrMk 
Of  anguish,  when  that  bitter  loneliness 
Sank  down  into  their  bosoms  ?     Vfo !  they  turn 
Back  to  their  dreary,  fiunish'd  huts,  and  pray  I 
Pray,  and  the  ills  that  haunt  this  transient  life 
Fade  into  atr.    Up  in  each  girded  breast 
There  sprang  a  rooted  and  mysterious  strength. 


A  loftiness,  to  ftoe  a  world  m  aima. 
To  strip  the  pomp  from  sceptres,  and  to  hj 
On  du^s  sacred  altar,  the  warm  blood 
Of  slain  affections,  should  they  rise  between 
The  soul  and  God.    O  ye,  who  proudly  boast, 
In  your  free  veins,  the  blood  of  sires  like  these, 
hoik  to  thdr  lineaments.    Dread  lest  ye  lose 
Their  likeness  in  your  sons,  ^ould  Mammon  clmg 
Too  close  around  your  heart,  or  wealth  beget 
That  bloated  luxury  which  eats  the  core 
Fiom  manly  virtue,  or  the  tempting  world 
Make  faint  the  Christian  purpose  in  your  soul. 
Turn  ye  to  Plymouth-rock,  and  where  they  knelt 
Kneel,  and  renew  the  vow  they  breathed  to  God. 


INDIAI^^^AMES. 

''How  ean  the  red  men  be  forgotten,  while  so  Buwy  of 
oar  states  and  territories,  baya,  lakes,  and  rivers,  are  in- 
delibly stanped  by  nasMs  of  tbeir  givinf  V 

Tb  say  they  all  have  pass'd  away, 

That  noble  race  and  brave ; 
That  their  light  canoes  have  vamsh'd 

From  off  the  crested  wave ; 
Thai,  mid  the  forests  where  they  roam'd, 

There  rings  no  hunter's  shout ; 
But  their  name  is  on  your  waters, 

Ye  may  not  wash  it  out 

'TIS  vrhere  Ontario's  billow 

Like  ocean's  surge  is  curl'd, 
Where  strong  Niagara's  thunders  wake 

The  echo  of  the  world. 
Where  red  Missouri  bringetfi 

Rich  tribute  from  the  west. 
And  Rappahannock  sweetly  sleeps 

On  green  Virginia's  breast 

Te  say  their  conelike  cabins. 

That  cluster'd  o'er  the  vale, 
Have  disappear'd,  as  vrithePd  leaves 

Before  the  autumn's  gale ; 
But  their  memory  liveth  on  your  hills. 

Their  baptism  on  your  shore. 
Your  everlasting  rivers  speak 

Their  dialect  of  yore. 

Old  Massachusetts  wears  it 

Within  her  lordly  crown, 
And  broad  Ohio  bears  it 

Amid  lus  young  renown. 
Connecticut  hath  wreathed  it 

Where  her  quiet  foliage  waves. 
And  bold  Kentucky  breathes  it  hoarse 

Through  all  her  ancient  caves. 

Wachusett  hides  its  lingering  voice 

Within  its  rocky  heart, 
And  Alleghany  gravea  its  tone 

Throughout  his  lofty  chart 
Monadnock,  on  lus  forehead  hoar. 

Doth  seal  the  sacred  trust. 
Your  mountains  build  their  monnmwit. 

Though  ye  destroy  their  dust 
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Tm  Right  Rererend  Gbobab  WASHnreTOH- 
DoAirs,  D.  D.,  LL.  D^  was  bom  in  Trenton, 
New  Jersey,  1799.  He  was  graduated  at  Union 
College,  Schenectady,  when  nineteen  years  oM, 
and  immediately  after  commenced  the  study  of 
theology.  He  was  ordained  deacon  by  Bidiop 
HoBART,  in  1821,  and  priest  by  the  same  prelate 
in  1823.  He  officiated  in  Trinity  Church,  New 
York,  three  years,  and,  in  1824,  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Belies  Lettv^  and  Oratory  in  Wash- 
ington College,  Connecticut  He  resigned  that 
office  in  1828,  and  soon  after  was  elected  rector 
of  Trinity  Church,  in  Boston.    He  was  conae- 


ON  A  VERY  OLD  WEDDING-RING. 

Tm  Dvnos— Two  liearls  anked. 
Thb  Motto— *^  Dmx  lore  of  nine,  ny  beait  is  thtaie." 

I  LiKx  that  ring — ^that  andent  ring. 

Of  massive  form,  and  virgin  gold, 
As  firm,  as  free  from  base  aUoy, 

As  were  the  sterling  hearts  of  old. 
I  like  it — ^for  it  wafts  me  back. 

Far,  &r  along  the  stream  of  tima, 
To  other  men,  and  other  days, 

The  men  and  days  of  deeds  wiMiin^ 

But  most  I  like  it,  as  it  tolls 

The  tale  of  well-requited  love ; 
How  youthful  fondness  persevered. 

And  youthful  fiiith  diidain'd  to  nm 
How  warmly  he  his  suit  preferred. 

Though  she,  unpitying,  long  denied. 
Till,  soften'd  and  subdued,  at  last. 

He  won  his  **fui  and  blooming  bride."— 

How,  till  the  appointed  day  arrived. 

They  blamed  the  laxy-fooled  hours 
How,  Uien,  the  white-robed  maiden  train 

Strew'd  their  glad  way  with  freshest  flowen^— 
And  how,  before  the  holy  man. 

They  stood,  in  all  their  youthful  pride. 
And  spoke  those  words,  and  vow'd  those  vows, 

Which  bind  the  husband  to  his  bride : 

All  this  it  tells ;  the  plighted  troth— 

The  gift  of  every  earthly  thing — 
The  hand  in  hand — the  heart  in  heart — 

For  this  I  like  that  ancient  ring. 
I  like  its  old  and  quaint  device ; 

«  Two  blended  hearts"— though  time  may  wear 
them. 
No  mortal  change,  no  mortal  chance, 

«Till  death,"  shall  e'er  in  sunder  tear  them. 


crated  Bishop  of  the  Diooese  of  New  Jersey, 
on  the  thirty-fint  of , October,  1832.  The  church 
has  Sew  more  active,  efficient,  or  popular  pre- 
lates. 

Bishop  DoAvx's  « Songs  by  the  Way,"  a  col- 
lection of  poems,  chi^  devotional,  were  pub- 
lished in  1824,  and  ajqpear  to  have  been  mostly 
produced  during  his  college-life.  He  has  since, 
from  time  to  time,  written  poetiy  for  festival-days 
and  other  occasions;  but  he  has  published  no 
second  volume.  His  contributions  to  the  religious 
literature  of  the  countiy  are  more  numerous  and 
valuable. 


Year  after  year,  'neath  sun  and  storm, 
Theb  h^pes  in  heaven,  their  trust  in  God, 

In  changeless,  heartfelt,  holy  lovd^ 

These  two  the  world's  rough  pathway  trod. 

Age  might  impair  their  youthful  fires. 

Their  strength  might  fail,  mid  life's  bleak  weather, 

Still,  hand  in  hand,  they  travell'd  on- 
Kind  sools !  they  slumber  now  together. 

I  like  its  simple  poesy  tob : 

**  Mine  own  dear  love,  this  heart  is  thine !" 
Thine,  when  the  dark  storm  howls  along. 

As  when  the  cloudless  sunbeams  shine. 
**  This  heart  is  thine,  mine  own  dear  love !" 

Thine,  and  thine  only,  and  forever ;  . 
Thine,  till  the  springs  of  life  shall  fail. 

Thine,  till  the  cords  of  life  shall  sever. 

Remnant  of  days  departed  long, 
Emblem  of  plighted  troth  unbroken. 

Pledge  of  devoted  faithfulness, 
Of  heartfelt,  holy  love  the  token : 

What  varied  feelings  round  it  cling !« — 

For  these  I  like  that  ancient  ring. 


THE  VOICE  OF  RAMA. 

**  Raohbl  weeptug  for  her  children,  and  wovld  Dot  be 
comforted."  

Hbabd  ye,  from  Rama's  ruin'd  walls, 

That  voice  of  bitter  weeping ! — 
Is  it  the  moan  of  fetter'd  slave, 

His  wateh  of  sorrow  keeping  ? 
Heard,  ye,  from  Rama's  wasted  plains. 

That  cry  of  lamentation ! — 
Is  it  the  wail  of  Isbasl's  sons, 

For  Salem's  devastation  1 


Ah,  no— a  sorer  ill  than  chains 
That  bitter  wail  is  waking, 
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And  deeper  wo  than  Salem's  fall 
That  tortured  heart  is  breaking : 

Tia  Rachel,  of  her  sons  bereft, 
Who  lifts  that  Toice  of  weeping ; 

And  childless  are  the  eyes  that  there 
Their  watch  of  grief  are  keeping, 

O !  who  shall  tall  what  finrfnl  pangs 

That  mother's  heart  are  rending, 
As  o'er  her  infmt's  little  grave 

Her  wasted  formes  bending; 
From  many  am  eye  that  weeps  to-day 

Delight  may  beam  to-morrow; 
Bat  she — her  precions  babe  is  not ! 

And  what  remains  bat  sorrow  1 

Bereaved  one !  I  may  not  chide 

Thy  tears  and  bitter  sobbing — 
Weep  on !  'twill  copl  that  baming  brow, 

And  still  tKat  bosom's  throbbing : 
Bat  be  not  thine  such  grrief  as  theirs 

To  whom  no  hope  is  given — 
Snatdi'd  from  the  world,  its  sins  and  anaies, 

Thy  in£mt  rests  in  heaven. 


THAT  SILENT  MOON. 

That  silent  moon,  that  silent  moon, 
Careering  now  through  cloudless  sky, 

O !  who  shall  tell  what  varied  scenes 
Have  pass'd  beneath  her  placid  eye. 

Since  first,  to  light  this  wayward  earth, 

She  walk'd  in  tranquil  beauty  forth ! 

How  oft  has  guilt's  unhallow'd  hand, 
And  superstition's  senseless  rite. 

And  loud,  licentious  revelry 

Profaned  her  pure  and  holy  light : 

Small  sympathy  is  hers,  I  ween, 

With  ^hts  like  these,  that  virgin  queen ! 

But  dear  to  her,  in  summer  eve. 
By  rippling  wave,  or  tufted  grove, 

When  hand  in  hand  is  purely  dasp'd. 
And  heart  meets  heart  in  holy  love. 

To  smile  in  quiet  loneliness, 

And  hear  each  whisper'd  vow,  and  bless. 

Dispersed  along  the  world's  wide  way. 
When  friends  are  &r,  and  fond  ones  rove. 

How  powerful  she  to  wake  the  thought. 
And  start  the  tear  for  those  we  love. 

Who  watch  with  us  at  night's  pale  noon. 

And  gaze  upon  that  silent  moon. 

How  powerful,  too,  to  hearts  that  mourn, 
The  magic  of  that  moonlight  sky. 

To  bring  again  the  vanish'd  scenes — 
The  happy  eves  of  days  gone  by; 

Again  to  bring,  mid  bursting  tears. 

The  loved,  the  lost  of  other  years. 

And  <^  she  looks,  that  silent  moon. 
On  lonely  eyes  that  wake  to  weep 

In  dungeon  dark,  or  sacred  cell. 

Or  couch,  whence  pain  has  banish'd  lAeefp: 

O !  softly  beams  her  gentle  eye 

On  those  who  mourn,  and  those  who  die ! 


But,  beam  on  whomsoe'er  she  will. 
And  &11  where'er  her  splendours  may. 

There's  pureness  in  her  chasten'd  light, 
There's  comfort  in  her  truiquil  ray: 

What  power  is  hers  to  soothe  the  heart— 

What  power,  the  trembling  tear  to  start ! 

The  dewy  mom  let  others  love, 
Or  bask  them  in  the  noontide  ray ; 

There's  not  an  hour  but  has  its  charm. 
From  dawnuLg  light  to  dying  day: — 
*  But,  O !  be  mine  a  fairer  boon — 

That  rilent  moon,  that  silent  moon ! 


THERMOPYKffi. 

'T  WAS  an  hour  of  fearful  issues, 

When  the  bold  three  hundred  stood, 
For  their  love  of  holy  freedom. 
By  that  old  Thessalian  flood; 
When,  lifting  high  each  sword  of  flame. 
They  call'd  on  every  sacred  name. 
And  swore,  beside  those  dashing  waves. 
They  never,  never  would  be  slaves ! 

And,  O !  that  oath  was  nobly  kept : 

From  mom  to  setting  sun 
Did  desperation  urge  the  fight 

Whidi  valour  had  begun ; 
Till,  torrent-like,  the  stream  of  blood 
Ran  dovm  and  mingled  with  the  flood. 
And  all,  from  mountain-cliff  to  wave, 
Was  Freedom's,  Valour's,  Glory's  grave. 

O,  yes,  that  oath  was  nobly  kept, 
Which  nobly  had  been  sworn. 
And  proudly  did  each  gallant  heart 

The  foeman's  fetters  spurn ; 
And  firmly  was  the  fight  maintain'd, 
And  amply  was  the  triumph  gain'd ; 
They  fought,  fair  Liberty,  for  thee : 
They  fell — to  sis  is  to  bb  7bbb. 


THE  WATERS  OF  MARAH. 

**  Aod  M osBs  cried  unto  the  Lobd,  and  the  Lord  showed 
him  a  tree,  which,  when  he  had  east  Into  the  waters,  the 
waters  were  made  sweet.'* 

Br  Marah's  stream  of  bitterness 

When  MosBs  stood  and  cried, 
JxHOTAV  heard  his  fervent  prayer. 

And  instant  help  supplied : 
The  prophet  sought  the  precious  tree 

With  prompt,  obedient  fiset ; 
'Twas  cast  into  the  fount,  and  made 

The  bitter  waters  sweet 

Whene'er  affliction  o'er  Aee  sheds 

Its  influence  malign, 
Then,  sufferer,  be  the  prophet's  prayer 

And  prompt  obedience,  thine : 
'TIS  but  a  Marah's  fount,  ordain'd 

Thy  &ith  in  God  to  prove. 
And  prayer  and  resignation  AtJl 

Its  bitterness  remove. 
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"WHAT  IS  THAT,  MOTHER!" 

Wbat  is  that,  Modierl— The  kik,  mydiild!— 
The  mom  has  but  just  look'd  out,  and  smiled, 
When  he  starts  from  his  hamUe  grassj  nest. 
And  is  np  and  away,  with  the  dew  on  hie  breast. 
And  ahymn  in  his  heart,  to  yon  pore, bright  tqihere. 
To  warble  it  out  in  his  Maker's  ear. 

Ever,  my  child,  be  thy  mom's  first  lays 
Tuned,  like  the  lark's,  to  thy  Maker's  praise. 

What  is  that,  Mother  1~The  dove,  my  son!^ 
And  that  low,  sweet  voice,  like  a  widow's  moan. 
Is  flowing  out  from  her  gentle  breast. 
Constant  and  pure,  by  that  lonely  nest, 
As  the  wave  is  pour'd  from  some  crystal  urn. 
For  her  distant  dear  one's  quick  return: 
Ever,  my  son,  be  thou  like  the  dove. 
In  friendship  as  fiuthfrd,  as  constant  in  love. 

What  is  that,  Motherl—llie  eagle,  boy!—  . 
Proudly  careering  his  course  of  joy; 
Firm,  on  his  own  mountain  vigour  relying. 
Breasting  the  dark  storm,  the  red  bolt  defying. 
His  wing  on  the  wind,  and  his  eye  on  the  sun. 
He  swerves  not  a  hair,  but  bears  onward,  right  on. 
Boy,  may  the  eagle*s  flight  ever  be  thine. 
Onward,  and  upward,  and  true  to  the  Une. 

What  is  that.  Mother! — ^The  swan,  my  love! — 
He  Is  floating  down  from  his  native  grove. 
No  loved  one  now,  no  nestling  nigh. 
He  is  floating  down,  by  himself  to  die ; 
Death  darkens  lus  eye,  and  unplumes  his  wings, 
Tet  his  sweetest  song  is  tiie  last  he  sings. 

Live  so,  my  love,  that  when  deaA  shall  come. 
Swan-like  and  sweet,  it  may  waft  thee  home. 


BBAiTTTruL  thing,  with  thine  eye  of  light. 
And  thy  brow  of  cloudless  beauty  bright. 
Gazing  for  aye  on  the  sapphire  throne 
Of  Him  who  dwelleth  in  light  alone^ — 
Art  thou  hasting  now,  on  that  golden  wing. 
With  the  burning  seraph  choir  to  singt 
Or  stooping  to  earth,  in  thy  gentleness. 
Our  darkling  path  to  cheer  and  bless  1 

Beautiful  thing!  thou  art  come  in  love. 
With  gentle  gales  from  the  world  above. 
Breathing  of  pureness,  breathing  of  bliss. 
Bearing  our  spirits  away  from  this. 
To  the  better  thoughts,  to  the  brighter 
Where  heaven's  eternal  sunshine  lies ; 
Winning  our  hearts,  by  a  blessed  g^e. 
With  that  in&nt  look  and  angel  smile. 


A  CHERUB. 


"Dear  BIr,  I  am  fn  tome  little  disorder  by  reaaon  of  the 
death  of  a  little  child  of  mine,  a  boy  that  lately  made  us 
very  flad ;  but  now  he  rejoice*  In  hii  little  orbe,  while   | 
we  thinke,  and  tifh,  and  long  to  be  aa  safe  as  he  is." —  , 
JmiMT  Tat  LOB  to  Evbltm,  1A50.  i 


Beautilul  thing!  thou  art  come  in  joy. 

With  the  lodL  and  the  voice  of  our  darling  boy— 

Him  that  was  torn  from  the  bleeding  hearts 

He  had  twined  about  with  his  in£uit  arts, 

To  dwell,  from  sin  and  sorrow  for. 

In  the  golden  orb  of  his  little  star: 

There  he  rejoiceth  in  light,  while  we 

Long  to  be  h^ipy  and  safe  as  he. 

Beautifril  thing!  thou  art  come  in  peace. 
Bidding  our  doubts  and  our  fears  to  cease ; 
Wiping  the  tears  which  unbidden  start 
From  that  bitter  fount  in  the  broken  heart. 
Cheering  us  still  on  our  lonely  way, 
Lest  our  spirits  should  fidnt,  or  our  feet  should  stray, 
Till,  risen  with  Chbist,  we  come  to  be, 
Beautiful  thing,  with  our  boy  and  thee. 


UNES  BY  THE  LAKE  SIDE. 

Tbis  placid  lake,  my  gentle  girl. 

Be  emblem  of  thy  life. 
As  frdl  of  peace  and  purity. 

As  free  from  care  and  strife ; 
No  ripple  on  its  tranquil  breast 

That  dies  not  with  the  day, 
No  pebble  in  its  darkest  depths. 

But  quivers  in  its  ray. 

And  see,  how  every  glorious  form 

And  pageant  of  the  skies. 
Reflected  from  its  glassy  face, 

A  mirror'd  image  lies ; 
So  be  thy  spirit  ever  pure. 

To  GoD  and  virtue  given. 
And  thought,  and  word,  and  action  bear 

The  imagery  of  heaven. 


THE  CHRISTIAN'S  DEATH. 

Lift  not  thou  the  wailing  voice. 
Weep  not,  'tis  a  Christian  dieth, — 

Up,  where  blessed  saints  rejoice, 
Ransom'd  now,  the  spirit  flieth; 

High,  in  heaven's  own  light,  she  dwelleth. 

Full  the  song  of  triumph  swelleth; 

Freed  from  earth,  and  earthly  feiling, 

Lift  for  her  no  voice  of  wailing ! 

Pour  not  thou  the  bitter  tear; 

Heaven  its  book  of  comfort  opeth; 
Bids  thee  sorrow  not,  nor  fear. 

But,  as  one  who  alway  hopeth. 
Humbly  here  in  faith  relying. 
Peacefully  in  Jkscs  dying, 
Heavenly  joy  her  eye  b  flushing, — 
Why  should  thine  with  tears  be  gushi|ig? 

They  who  die  in  Chbist  are  bless'd,— 
'    Ours  be,  then,  no  thought  of  grieving ! 
Sweetly  with  their  God  they  rest. 

All  their  toils  and  troubles  leaving: 
So  be  ours  the  faith  that  saveth, 
Hope  that  every  trial  braveth. 
Love  that  to  the  end  endureth. 
And,  through  Chbist,  the  crown  secureth! 
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HYMN  OF  NATURE. 

God  of  the  earth's  extended  plains ! 

The  dark,  green  fields  contented  lie; 
The  mountains  rise  like  holy  towen, 

Where  man  mi^t  commune  with  the  sky; 
The  tall  cliff  challenges  the  storm 

That  lowers  upon  the  Tale  below. 
Where  diaded  fountains  send  their  streams. 

With  joyous  music  in  thrar  flow. 

God  of  the  dark  and  heaTy  deep! 

The  waTes  lie  sleejMng  on  the  sands, 
Till  the  fierce  trumpet  of  the  storm 

Hath  suminon'd  up  their  thundering  bands ; 
Then  the  white  sails  are  dash'd  like  foam, 

Or  hurrr,  trembling,  o'er  the  seas, 
Till,  cahn'a  by  thee,  the  sinking  gate 

Serenely  breathes^  D^»art  in  peace. 

God  of  the  forest's  solemn  riiade ! 

The  grandeur  of  the  lonely  tree, 
That  wrestles  singly  with  the  gale. 

Lifts  up  admiring  eyes  to  tiiee ; 
But  more  majestic  far  they  stand, 

When,  side  by  side,  their  ranks  they  fbnn, 
To  wave  on  high  their  plumes  of  green. 

And  fight  their  battles  with  the  storm. 

God  of  the  light  and  Tiewleos  air ! 

Where  smnmer  breezes  sweetly  flow. 
Or,  gathering  in  their  angry  might. 

The  fierce  and  wintry  tempests  blow; 
All — from  the  evening's  plaintive  sigh. 

That  "hardly  lifls  the  drooping  flower, 
To  the  wild  whiriwind's  midnight  cry. 

Breathe  forth  the  language  of  thy  power. 

God  of  the  fidr  and  open  sky ! 

How  gloriously  above  us  springs 
The  tented  dome,  of  heavenly  blue, 

Suspended  on  the  rainbow's  rings  I 
Each  brilliant  star,  that  sparkles  through. 

Each  gilded  elood,  that  wanders  fine 
In  eveningf  s  parade  radiance,  giTes 

The  beauty  of  its  j^nise  to  thee. 

God  of  the  rolling  orbs  abore ! 

Thy  niune  is  written  clearly  bri^ 
In  the^warm  day's  unvarying  blaae, 

Or  evening's  golden  showwr  of  UfjbL 
M 


For  ereiy  fire  that  fronts  the  sun, 
And  every  spark  that  walks  alone 

Around  the  utmost  verge  of  heaven. 
Were  kindled  at  thy  burning  throne. 

God  of  ^e  world !  the  hour  must  come, 

And  nature's  self  to  dust  return; 
Her  crambting  altan  must  decay; 

Her  incense  fires  shall  cease  to  bum; 
But  still  her  grand  and  lovely  scenes 

Have  made  man's  wannest  praises  flow; 
For  hearts  grow  holier  as  they  trace 

The  beau^  of  the  worid  bdow. 


TO  WILLIAM. 

WBTTTKN  BT  A  BIKBAVED  FATHBK. 

It  seems  but  yesterday,  my  lore, 

Thy  little  heart  beat  high; 
And  I  had  almost  scom'd  the  voice 

That  told  me  thou  must  die. 
I  saw  thee  move  with  active  bound. 

With  spirits  wild  and  firee; 
And  infant  grace  and  beauty  gave 

Their  glorious  charm  to  th^ 

Far  on  the  sunny  plains,  I  saw 

Thy  sparkling  footsteps  fly, 
Firm,  light,  and  graceful,  as  the  biid 

That  cleaves  the  morning  sky; 
And  often,  as  the  playful  l^Beze 

Waved  back  thy  shining  hair, 
Thy  cheek  di^lay'd  the  red  rose-tint 

That  health  had  painted  then. 

And  then,  in  all  my  thoughtfulness, 

I  could  not  but  rejoice 
To  hear,  upon  the  morning  wind, 

The  music  of  thy  voice,*— 
Now,  echoing  in  the  rapturous  laugh. 

Now  sad,  rimost  to  lears, 
'T  was  like  the  sounds  I  used  io  hear. 

In  old  and  happisi  yean. 

Thanks  Cmt  tiial  memory  to  thee. 

My  little,  lovely  bey,^ 
That  wmmoij  of  my  youthAil  bliss, 

Which  time  wottld  tun  destroy. 
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I  luiCen'd,  at  the  niAtiiier 
Sofpendi  the  oat-bound  ow. 

To  taste  the  fiurewell  gale  thtt  braethee 
From  off  hi*  natiYe  shore. 

80  gentle  in  thy  lorelinew ! — 

Alas !  how  could  it  be, 
That  death  would  not  forbear  to  lay 

His  icy  hand  on  thee ; 
Nor  spare  thee  yet  a  little  while, 

In  childhood's  opening  bloom, 
While  many  a  sad  and  weary  soul 

Was  longing  for  the  tomb ! 

Was  mine  a  happiness  too  pure 

For  erring  man  to  knowl 
Or  why  did  HeaTen  so  soon  destroy 

My  paradise  below? 
Enchanting  as  the  vision  was, 

It  sunk  away  as  soon 
As  when,  in  quick  and  cold  edipse, 

The  sun  grows  dark  at  noon. 

I  lored  thee,  and  my  heart  was  bleas'd ; 

But,  ere  the  day  was  spent, 
I  saw  thy  light  and  graceful  form 

In  drooping  illness  bent. 
And  shudder'd  as  I  cast  a  lodi 

Upon  thy  fainting  head ; 
The  mournful  cloud  was  gathering  there, 

And  life  was  almost  fled. 

Days  pas8*d ;  and  soon  the  seal  of  death 

Made  known  that  hope  was  vain ; 
I  knew  the  swiftly-wasting  lamp 

Would  never  burn  again ; 
The  cheek  was  pale;  the  snowy  lips 

Were  gently  thrown  apart; . 
And  life,  in  every  passing  breath, 

Seem'd  gushing  from  the  heart 

I  knew  those  marble  lips  to  mine 

Should  never  more  be  press'd, 
And  floods  of  feeling,  undefined, 

Roird  wildly  o'er  my  breast ; 
Low,  stifled  sounds,  and  dudiy  fiwms 

Seem'd  moving  in  the  gloom. 
As  if  death's  dark  array  were  come, 

To  bear  &ee  to  the  tomb. 

And  when  I  could  not  keep  the  tear 

From  gathering  in  my  eye. 
Thy  little  hand  press'd  gently  mine, 

In  token  of  reply ; 
To  adc  one  more  exchange  of  love. 

Thy  look  was  upward  cast. 
And  in  that  long  and  burning  ki« 

Thy  happy  spirit  pass'd. 

I  never  trusted  to  have  lived 

To  bid  fiurewell  to  thee. 
And  almost  said,  in  agony, 

It  ought  not  so  to  be ; 
I  hoped  that  thou  vrithin  the  grcve 

My  weary  head  shouldst  lay. 
And  live,  beloved,  when  I  was  gone, 

For  many  a  hiqppy  day. 


With  trembling  hand,  I  vainly  tried 

lliy  dying  eyes  to  close ; 
And  almost  envied,  in  that  hour, 

Thy  calm  and  deep  repose ; 
For  I  was  left  in  londineM, 

With  pain  and  grief  oppress'd, 
And  thou  wast  with  the  sainted. 

Where  the  weary  are  at  rest 

Yes,  I  am  sad  and  vreary  now; 

But  let  me  not  repine, 
Because  a  spirit,  loved  so  well. 

Is  earlier  bless'd  than  mine ; 
My  &ith  may  darken  as  it  will, 

I  shall  not  much  deplore. 
Since  thou  art  where  Uie  ills  of  life 

Can  never  reach  thee  more. 


MONADNOCK. 

Vwow  the  fiv-off  mountain's  brow 

The  angry  storm  has  ceased  to  beat ; 
And  broken  clouds  are  gathering  now 

In  sullen  reverence  round  his  feet ; 
I  saw  their  dark  and  crowded  bands 

In  thunder  on  his  breast  descending; 
But  there  once  more  redoem'd  he  stands, 

And  heaven's  clear  arch  is  o'er  him  bending. 

I  've  seen  him  when  the  morning  sun 

Bum'd  like  a  bale-fire  on  the  height ; 
I've  seen  him  when  the  day  was  done. 

Bathed  in  the  evening's  crimson  light 
I've  seen  him  at  the  midnight  hour, 

When  all  the  worid  were  calmly  sleeping. 
Like  some  stem  sentry  in  his  tower. 

His  weary  watch  in  silence  keeling. 

And  there,  forever  firm  and  clear. 

His  lofty  turret  upward  springs; 
He  owns  no  rival  summit  near. 

No  sovereign  but  the  King  of  kings. 
Thousands  of  nations  have  pass'd  by. 

Thousands  of  years  unknown  to  story. 
And  still  his  aged  walls  on  high 

He  rears,  in  melancholy  glory. 

The  proudest  works  of  human  hands 

Live  but  an  age  before  they  fall ; 
While  that  severe  and  hoary  tower 

Outlasts  the  mightiest  of  them  all. 
And  man  himself,  more  frail,  by  far, 

Than  even  the  works  his  hand  is  raising. 
Sinks  downward,  like  the  felling  star 

That  flashes,  and  expires  in  blazing. 

And  all  the  treasures  of  the  heart, 

Its  loves  and  sorrows,  joys  and  fears. 
Its  hopes  and  memories,  must  depart 

To  sleep  with  unremember'd  years. 
But  still  that  ancient  rampart  stands 

Unchanged,  though  years  are  passing  9'er  him; 
And  time  withdraws  his  powerless  hands. 

While  ages  melt  away  before  him. 
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80  should  U  be— for  no  heart  beats 

Within  hia  cold  and  ailent  breaat ; 
To  him  no  gentle  voioe  repeats 

The  sootMng  words  that  make  ns  bleat 
And  more  than  this — his  deep  repoae 

Is  tronbled  by  no  thoughts  of  sorrow ; 
He  hath  no  weary  eyes  to  close. 

No  cause  to  hope  or  fear  to-nu»TOW. 

Farewell!  I  go  my  distant  way; 

Perchance,  in  some  succeeding  years, 
The  eyes  that  know  no  cloud  to-day, 

May  gaze  upon  thee  dim  with  tears. 
Then  may  thy  calm,  unaltering  form 

Inspire  in  me  the  firm  endeavour-^ 
Like  thee,  to  meet  each  lowering  storm. 

Till  life  and  sorrow  end  forever. 


THE  WINTER  NIGHT. 

Tis  the  high  festival  of  night ! 
The  earth  is  radiant  with  delight ; 
And,  fost  as  weaiy  day  retires, 
The  heaven  unfolds  its  secret  fires, 
Bri^t,  as  when  first  the  firmament 
Around  the  new-made  world  was  bent, 
And  in&nt  seraphs  pierced  the  blue. 
Till  rays  of  heaven  came  shining  through. 

And  mark  the  heaven's  reflected  glow 

On  many  an  icy  plain  below ; 

And  where  the  streams,  with  tinkling  dash, 

Against  their  frozen  barriers  dash, 

Lflce  fairy  lances  fleetly  cast. 

The  glittering  ripples  huny  past; 

And  floating  sparides  glance  afar. 

Like  rivals  of  some  upper  star. 

And  see,  beyond,  how  sweetly  still 
The  snowy  moonlight  wraps  the  hill. 
And  many  an  aged  pine  receives 
The  steady  brightness  on  its  leaves. 
Contrasting  with  those  giant  forms. 
Which,  rifled  by  the  winter  storms. 
With  naked  branches,  broad  and  high. 
Are  darkly  painted  on  the  sky. 

From  every  mountain's  towering  head 
A  white  and  glistening  robe  is  spread, 
As  if  a  melted  silver  tide 
Were  gushing  down  its  lofty  side ; 
The  clear,  cold  lustie  of  the  moon 
Is  purer  than  the  burning  noon; 
And  day  hath  never  known  the  charm 
That  dwells  amid  this  evening  calm. 

The  idler,  on  his  silken  bed. 

May  talk  of  nature,  cold  and  dead; 

But  we  will  gaze  upon  this  scene. 

Where  some  transcendent  power  hath  beeo, 

And  made  these  streams  of  beauty  flow 

In  gladness  on  the  world  below. 

Till  natuxe  breathes  from  every  patt 

The  nature  of  her  mighty  heart 


DEATH. 

Lirr  high  the  curtain's  drooping  fold. 

And  let  the  evening  sunli^t  in; 
I  would  not  that  my  heart  grew  cold 

Before  its  better  years  begin. 
T  is  well ;  at  such  an  eariy  hour. 

So  calm  and  pure,  a  sinking  ray 
Should  shine  into  the  heart,  with  power 

To  drive  its  darker  thoughts  away. 

The  bright,  young  thoughts  of  eariy  days 

Shall  gather  in  my  memory  now. 
And  not  the  later  cares,  whose  trace 

Is  stamp'd  so  deeply  on  my  brow. 
What  though  those  days  return  no  mcmt 

The  sweet  remembrance  is  not  vain. 
For  Heaven  is  waiting  to  restoie 

The  childhood  of  my  soul  again. 

Let  no  impatient  mourner  stand 

In  hollow  sadness  near  my  bed. 
But  let  me  rest  upon  the  lumd. 

And  let  me  hear  that  gentle  tread 
Of  her,  whose  kindness  long  ago. 

And  still,  unworn  away  by  years, 
Has  made  my  weary  eyelids  flow 

With  grateful  and  admiring  tears. 

I  go,  but  let  no  plaintive  tone 

The  moment's  grief  of  friendship  lell; 
And  let  no  proud  and  graven  stone 

Say  where  the  weary  slumbers  well 
A  few  short  hours,  and  then  for  heaven! 

Let  sorrow  all  its  tears  dismisB; 
For  who  would  mourn  the  warning  given 

Which  calls  us  from  a  world  like  tfaial 


AUTUMN  EVENING. 

Bbbold  the  western  evening  light ! 

It  melts  in  deepening  gloom; 
80  calmly  Christians  sink  away, 

Descending  to  the  tomb. 
The  wmd  breaAee  low;  the  withering  loaf 

Scarce  whispers  from  the  tree ; 
80  gently  flows  the  parting  braatii. 

When  good  men  cease  to  be. 


How  beautiful  on  all  the  hOla 
The  crimson  light  is  shed ! 

T  IS  like  the  peace  the  Christian  gives 
To  mourners  round  his  bed. 

How  mildly  on  the  wandering  dood 

The  sunset  beam  is  cast! 
T  is  like  the  memory  left  behind 

When  loved  ones  bfeathe  thrfr  hit 
And  now,  above  the  ^ews  of  night, 

The  yellow  star  appears ; 
80  faith  springs  in  the  heart  of  thoae 

Whose  eyes  are  bathed  in  tears. 
But  soon  the  morning's  happier  Hg^t 

Its  glory  shall  restore; 
And  eyelids  that  are  seal'd  in  death 

Shall  wake,  to  doae  no  mora. 
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Tub  historj  of  American  liteimtare,  for  the  period 
whidi  has  already  passed,  will  ooatain  the  names 
of  few  men  of  greater  genius,  or  more  general 
learning,  than  Robbbt  C  Savds.  His  life  has 
been  written  to  well  by  his  intimate  friend,  Gu- 
LiAir  C.  Vbbfi^vok,  LL.  D.,  that  I  shall  attempt 
onl^  to  present  an  abstract  of  the  narratiTe  of  that 
accomplished  scholar  and  critic 

Saitds  was  bom  in  the  city  of  New  Vork,  (where 
his  father,  who  had  been  distinguished  for  his  pa- 
triotism daring  the  rerolntionary  struggle,  was  an 
eminent  merchant,)  on  the  eleventh  of  May,  1799. 
At  a  Teiy  early  age  he  was  remarkable  for  great 
quickness  of  i^rehension,  and  facility  of  acquir- 
ing knowledge.  When  seven  years  old,  he  began 
to  study  the  Latin  language,  and  at  thirteen  he 
was  admitted  to  the  sophomore  class  of  ColumUa 
College.  He  had  already,  under  Mr.  Fiitdlat, 
of  Newark,  and  the  Reverend  Mr.  Whilplit,  of 
New  York,  made  great  progress  in  classical  know- 
ledge ;  and  while  in  the  college,  which  bad  long 
been  distinguished  fer  sound  toad  accurate  instruc- 
tion in  the  dead  languages,  he  excelled  all  his 
daMmatas  in  andeot  learaing,  and  was  equally 
successful  in  the  mathematics  and  other  branches 
of  study.  In  his  seeond  oollegiale  year,  in  con- 
junetioD  with  his  friend  EAwmvnw,  and  some 
other  students,  he  established  a  periodical  entitled 
«The  Moralist,"  and  afterward  another,  called 
« Academic  Recreations,*'  of  both  of  which  he 
wrote  the  principal  contents.  He  was  graduated 
in  1815,  and  soon  after  became  a  student  in  the 
law-office  of  David  B.  Oenxir,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  advocates  of  the  time.  He  pursued 
his  legal  studies  with  great  ardour ;  his  course  of 
reading  was  very  extensive ;  and  he  became  not 
only  familiar  with  the  more  practical  part  of  pro- 
fessional knowledge,  but  acquired  a  relish  for  the 
abstmse  doctrines  and  subtle  reasonings  of  the 
ancient  common  law. 

8tiU  he  found  time  for  the  study  of  the  classics; 
and,  in  company  with  two  or  three  friends,  read 
several  of  the  most  difficult  of  the  Oreek  authors, 
exactly  and  critically.  His  love  of  composition 
continued  to  grow  upon  him.  He  wrote  on  all 
subjects,  and  for  all  puiposes ;  and,  in  addition  to 
essays  and  vanes,  on  topics  of  his  own  choice, 
volunteered  to  'write  orations  for  the  commence- 
ment displays  of  young  gpraduates,  verses  for  young 
lovers,  and  even  sermons  for  young  divines.  Seve- 
ral of  the  latter,  written  in  an  animated  style,  were 
mudi  admired,  when  delivered  in  the  pulpit  with 
good  emphasis  and  discretion,  to  congregations 
who  little  suspected  to  whom  tiiey  were  indebted 
for  their  edification.  One  of  them,  at  least,  has 
been  printed  under  the  name  of  the  dergyman  by 
whom  it  was  delivered.    In  1817  he  pahOshed  a 


poem,  which  he  had  begun  and  in  great  part  writ- 
ten four  years  before.  It  was  called  *«The  Bridal 
of  Vaumond,'*  and  was  a  metrical  romance,  founded 
on  the  same  legend  of  the  transformation  of  a  de- 
crepit and  miserable  wretch  into  a  youthful  hero, 
by  compact  with  the  infernal  powers,  which  forms 
the  groundwork  of  Br  men's  «Defbnned  Trans- 
formed." 

It  was  during  the  period  of  these  studies,  that 
he  and  three  of  his  friends,  of  as  many  diffisrent 
professions,  formed  an  association,  of  a  somewhat 
remarkable  character,  under  the  name  of  the  Lite- 
rary Confederacy.  The  number  was  limited  to 
four;  and  they  bound  themselves  to  preserve  a 
friendly  communication  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
life,  and  to  endeavour,  by  all  proper  means,  to  ad- 
vance their  mutual  and  individual  interest,  to  advise 
each  other  on  every  subject,  and  to  receive  with 
good  temper  the  rebuke  or  admonition  which  might 
thus  be  given.  They  proposed  to  unite,  from  time 
to  time,  in  literary  publications,  covenanting  so- 
lemnly that  no  matter  hostile  to  the  great  principles 
of  religion  or  morels  should  be  published  by  any 
member.  This  compact  was  most  faithfully  kept 
to  the  time  of  Sands's  death,  thdugli  the  primary 
objects  of  it  were  gradually  given  up,  as  other  duties 
engrossed  the  attention  of  its  members.  In  the 
first  year  of  its  existence,  the  confederacy  contri- 
buted largely  to  several  literary  and  critical  ga- 
zettes, besides  publishing  in  one  of  the  daily  papera 
of  the  city  a  series  of  essays,  under  the  title  of  the 
*<  Amphilogist,"  and  a  second  under  that  of  the 
**  Neologist,"  which  attracted  much  attention,  and 
were  very  widely  circulated  and  republished  in 
the  newspapers  of  the  day.  Sahds  wrote  a  large 
portion  of  these,  both  in  prose  and  verse. 

His  friend  Eastbubn  had  now  removed  to 
Bristol,  Rhode  Island,  where,  after  studying  divi- 
nity for  some  time  under  the  direction  of  Bishop 
Gbiswold,  he  took  orden,  and  soon  alter  settled 
in  Virginia.  A  regular  correspondence  was  kept 
up  between  the  friends ;  and  the  letters  that  have 
been  preserved  are  filled  with  the  evidence  of  their 
literary  indnskty.  Eastbubx  had  undertaken  a 
new  BDCtrical  version  of  the  Psalms,  which  the 
pressure  of  his  clerical  duties  and  his  untimely 
death  prevented  him  firom  ever  completing.  Sands 
was  led  by  curiosity,  as  well  as  by  his  intimacy 
with  Easts  URN,  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of 
the  Hebrew.  It  was  not  very  profound,  tmt  it 
enabled  him  to  try  his  riiill  at  the  same  transla- 
tion ;  and  he  firom  time  to  time  sent  his  firiend  a 
Psahn' paraphrased  in  verse. 

But  amid  their  severer  studies  and  their  literary 
amusements,  they  were  engaged  in  a  bolder  poeti- 
cal enterprin.  This  was  a  romantic  poem,  founded 
on  the  histoiy  of  Palmtp,  the  eelebrated  aaehem 
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of  the  Pequods,  and  leader  of  the  great  Indian  wan 
against  the  New  England  colonists  in  1665  and 
1676.  It  was  planned  by  Eastbdrn,  during  his 
residence  in  the  Ticinity  of  Mount  Hope,  in  Rhode 
Island,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Pequod  race, 
where  the  scene  is  laid.  In  the  year  following, 
when  he  visited  New  York,  the  plan  of  the  story 
was  drawn  up  in  conjunction  with  his  friend.  «<We 
had  then,**  said  Sards,  "read  nothing  on  the  sub* 
jeet;  and  our  plot  was  formed  from  a  hasty  glance 
into  a  few  pages  of  Hub  baud's  NarratiTe.  After 
Eastbcaiv's  return  to  Bristol,  the  poem  was  writ- 
ten, according  to  the  parts  sererally  assigned,  and 
transmitted,  recijHrocally,  in  the  course  of  cone- 
^wndence.  It  was  commenced  in  NoTember,  1817, 
and  finished  before  the  summer  of  1818,  exeepi  the 
concluding  stanzas  of  the  nxth  cuito,  which  were 
added  after  Mr.  Easts uair  left  Bristol  As  the 
faiAe  was  defecttve,  from  our  ignorance  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  execution  was  also,  from  the  same  cause, 
and  the  hasty  mode  of  composition,  in  every  re- 
spect imperfect  Mr.  Eastbueit  was  then  pre- 
paring to  take  orders ;  and  his  studies,  with  that 
view,  engrossed  his  attention.  He  was  ordained 
in  October,  1818.  Between  that  time  and  the 
period  of  his  going  to  Accomack  countf ,  Virginia, 
whence  he  had  received  on  invitation  to  take  charge 
of  a  congregation,  he  transcribed  the  first  two  oaa> 
tos  of  this  poem,  with  but  few  material  variations, 
from  the  first  collating  copy.  The  labours  of  his 
miDtBtry  left  him  no  time  even  for  his  most  de- 
lightful amusement  He  had  made  no  further 
progress  in  the  correction  of  the  work  when  he 
returned  to  New  York,  in  July,  1819.  His  health 
was  thea  so  much  impaired,  that  writing  of  any 
kind  was  too  great  a  labour.  He  had  packed  up 
the  manuscripts,  intending  to  finish  l^s  second 
copy  in  Santa  Cruz,  whither  it  was  recommended 
to  him  to  go,  as  the  last  resource  to  recruit  lus  ex« 
hansCed  constitution."  He  died  on  the  fourth  day 
of  his  passage,  on  the  second  of  December,  1819. 
The  work,  thus  left  imperfect,  was  revised,  ar- 
ranged, and  completed,  with  many  additions,  by 
Sajtss.  It  was  introduced  by  a  proem,  in  which 
the  surviving  poet  mourned,  in  noble  and  touch- 
ing strains,  the  accomplished  friend  of  his  youth. 

The  work  was  published  under  the  title  c^  «  Ya- 
moyden,"  at  New  York,  m  1830.  It  unquestion* 
ably  shows  some  marks  of  the  youth  of  its  authors, 
beddes  other  imperfections  arising  frmn  the  mode 
of  its  composition,  which  could  not  fail  to  prove  a 
serious  impediment  to  a  clear  connection  of  the 
plot,  and  a  vivid  and  congruous  conception  of  all 
the  characters.  Yet  it  has  high  merit  in  various 
ways.  Its  descriptions  of  natural  scenery  are  alike 
accurate  and  beautiful.  Its  style  is  flexible,  flow- 
ing, and  poeticaL  It  is  rich  throughout  with  histo- 
rical and  antiquarian  knowledge  of  Indian  history 
and  tradition;  and  every  thing  in  the  customs,  man- 
ners, superstitions,  and  story  of  ^e  aborigines  of 
New  England,  that  could  be  applied  to  poetical 
purposes,  is  used  with  skill,  judgment,  and  taste. 

In  1820,  Sands  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and 
opened  an  office  in  the  city  of  New  Yoik.  He 
entered  upon  his  professbnal  career  with  high 


hopes  and  an  anidnt  love  of  the  learning  of  the 
law.  His  first  attempt  as  an  advocate  was,  how- 
ever, unsuccessful,  and  he  was  disheartened  by  the 
result  Though  he  continued  the  business  c^  an 
attorney,  he  made  no  second  attempt  of  conse- 
quence before  a  jury,  and  after  a  few  years  he 
graduaUy  withdrew  himself  from  the  profession. 
During  this  period  he  persevered  in  his  law  read- 
ing, and  renewed  and  extended  his  acquaintance 
with  the  Latin  po^s,  and  the  <<grave,  loffy  trage- 
dians" of  Greece ;  acquiring  an  intimacy  such  as 
professors  migfat  have  envied,  with  the  ancient 
languages  and  learning.  He  had  early  learned 
French,  and  was  fimiiliar  with  its  oopioos  and  ele- 
gant literature;  but  he  never  much  adnured  it,  and 
in  his  muhifeiious  litenry  conversation  and  tfu- 
thocship,  rarely  quoted  or  alluded  to  a  French 
author,  except  for  facts.  He  now  acquired  the 
Italian,  and  read  carefully  and  with  great  admira- 
tion aU  its  great  writen,  from  Daxtb  to  Alfibri. 
His  versions  and  imitations  of  Politiah ,  Moirrr, 
and  Mbtastasio,  attest  how  fully  he  entered  into 
their  spirit  Some  time  after  he  acquired  the  Spa- 
nish language  very  critically,  and,  after  studying  its 
more  celebrated  writers,  read  very  largely  all  the 
Spanish  historians  and  documents  he  could  find 
touching  American  history.  In  order  to  complete 
his  acquaintance  with  the  cognate  modem  lan- 
guages of  Latin  origin,  be  some  years  later  ac- 
quired the  Portuguese,  and  read  such  of  its  authors 
as  he  could  procure. 

In  182S  and  1838  be  wrote  many  articles  for 
«<  The  Literary  Review,"  a  monthly  periodical  then 
published  in  New  York,  which  received  great  in- 
crease of  reputation  from  his  contributions.  In 
the  winter  of  1823-4,  he  and  some  friends  pub* 
lished  seven  numbers  of  a  sort  of  mock-magazine, 
entitled  «The  St  Tammany  Magazine."  Here  he 
gave  the  reins  to  his  most  extravagant  and  hiqipi- 
est  humour,  indulging  in  parody,  burlesque,  and 
grotesque  satire,  thrown  off  in  the  gayest  mood 
and  with  the  greatest  rapidity,  but  as  good-natured 
as  satire  and  parody  could  well  be.  In  May,  1824, 
«The  Atlantic  Magazine"  was  established  in  New 
York,  and  placed  under  his  charge.  At  the  end 
of  six  months  he  gave  up  this  work ;  but  when  it 
changed  its  name,  and  in  part  its  character,  and 
became  the  New  York  Review,  he  was  retegaged 
as  an  editor,  and  assisted  in  conducting  it  until 
1827.  Daring  this  same  period  he  assisted  in 
preparing  and  publishing  a  digest  of  equity  cases, 
and  also  in  editing  some  other  legal  compilatmns, 
enriching  them  with  notes  of  the  American  deci- 
sions. These  publications  were,  it  is  true,  not  of 
a  high  class  of  legal  authorship ;  but  they  show 
profbssional  reading  and  knowledge,  as  well  as  the 
ready  versatiHty  of  his  mind.  He  had  now  become 
an  author  l^  profiassion,  and  looked  to  his  pen  for 
support,  as  heretofore  for  fame  or  for  amusement 
When,  therefore,  an  oflfer  of  a  liberal  salary  was 
made  him  as  an  assistant  editor  of  the  «New  York 
Commercial  Advertiser,"  a  long-est^Hshed  and 
welMuiown  daily  evening  paper,  he  accepted  it, 
and  continued  his  connection  with  that  journal 
until  his  death. 
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Wb  daily  talk  of  political  or  Ctoimrf  diaconion 
was  far  from  giving  him  8ii£Bcient  literary  employ- 
ment His  mind  OTerilowed  in  all  directiona  into 
other  joumala,  even  aome  of  different  political 
opinion!  from  thoae  which  he  anpported.  He  had 
a  propensity  for  innocent  and  playful  literary  mk- 
chiet  It  was  his  sport  to  ezdte  public  cariosity 
by  giving  extracts,  highly  spiced  with  fiuhionable 
allusions  and  satire,  "from  thefortheommgnovel/** 
which  novel,  in  truth,  was,  and  is  yet  to  be  writ- 
ten ;  or  else  to  entice  some  unhappy  wight  into  a 
literary  or  historical  newspaper  discussion,  then  to 
combat  him  anonymously,  or,  under  the  mask  of 
a  brother  editor,  to  overwhelm  him  with  lustory, 
facts,  quotations,  and  authorities,  all,  if  necessary, 
manufactured  fbr  the  occasion;  in  short,  like 
Sua  KSPBA ax's  « merry  wanderer  of  the  night,**  to 
lead  his  unsuspecting  victim  around  <«  through  bog, 
through  bush,  through  brier."  One  instance  of 
this  sportive  propensity  occurred  in  relation  to  a 
controversy  about  the  material  of  the  Grecian  crown 
of  victory,  which  arose  during  the  excitement  in 
&vour  of  Grecian  liberty  some  years  ago.  Several 
ingenious  young  men,  fresh  from  their  college 
studies,  had  exhausted  all  the  learning  they  could 
procure  on  this  grave  question,  dther  from  their 
own  acquaintance  with  antiquity,  or  at  second 
hand  from  the  writers  upon  Grecian  antiquities, 
LiMPBtias,  PoTTKB,  BAmTBBLXMi,  or  the  more 
erudite  Pcuehalu  dt  Cofixma;  till  Sards  grew 
tired  of  seeing  so  much  scholarship  wasted,  and 
ended  the  controversy  by  an  essay  filled  with  ex- 
cellent learning,  chiefly  fabricated  by  himself  for 
the  occasion,  and  resting  mainly  on  a  passage  <tf 
Pausarius,  quoted  in  the  original  Greek,  for  which 
it  is  in  vain  to  look  in  any  edition  fA  that  author, 
andent  or  modem.  He  had  also  other  and  graver 
employments.  In  1828,  some  enterprising  print- 
ers proposed  to  supply  South  America  with  Spa^ 
nish  books  suited  to  that  market,  and  printed  in 
New  York.  Among  the  works  selected  for  this 
purpose  were  the  original  letters  of  Cortes,  the 
conqueror  of  Mexico.  No  good  life  of  Cobtxs 
then  existing  in  the  English  or  Spanish  language, 
Sahds  was  employed  by  the  pnbUsfaers  to  prepare 
one,  which  was  to  be  translated  into  Spanish,  and 
prefixed  to  the  edition.  He  was  fortunately  re- 
lieved from  any  difficulty  arising  from  the  want  of 
materials,  by  finding  in  the  library  of  the  New 
York  Historical  Society  a  choice  collection  of  ori- 
ginal Spanish  authorities,  which  afibrded  him  all 
that  he  desired.  His  manuscript  was  translated 
into  Spanish,  and  prefixed  to  the  letters  of  the  Con- 
quistador, of  which  a  large  edition  was  printed, 
while  the  original  remained  in  manuscript  until 
Saitds's  writings  were  collected,  after  his  death, 
by  Mr.  V sbplabck.  Thus  his  work  had  the  sin- 
gular fortune  of  being  read  throughout  Spanish 
America,  in  another  language,  while  it  was  totally 
unknown  in  ita  own  country  and  native  tongue. 
Soon  after  completing  tlus  piece  of  literary  labour, 
he  became  accidentally  engaged  in  another  under- 
taking which  affiirded  him  much  amusement  and 
gratification.  The  fashion  of  decorated  literary 
annuals,  which  the  English  and  French  had  bor- 


rowed  aome  yearn  before  firom  the  literary  alma- 
nacs, so  long  the  fkvourites  of  Germany,  had 
reached  the  United  States,  and  the  booksellers  in 
the  princ^Nil  dties  were  ambitiously  vieing  with 
each  other  in  the  « Souvenirs,"  « Tokens,"  and 
other  annual  volumes.  Mr.  Buss,  a  bookseller 
of  New  York,  desirous  to  try  his  fortune  in  the 
same  way,  pressed  Mr.  Sabds  to  undertake  the 
editonhip  of  a  work  of  this  sort.  This  he  at  first 
declined;  but  it  happened  that,  in  converMtion 
with  his  two  friends,  Mr.  Vbbplakck  and  Mr. 
Bbtabt,  a  regret  was  e3cpres8ed  that  the  old 
feshion  of  Queen  Avirx's  time,  of  pubtidung  vo- 
lumes of  nuscellanies  by  two  or  three  authors 
togeth!er,  had  gone  out  of  date.  They  had  the 
advantage,  it  was  said,  over  our  ordinary  maga- 
xines,  of  being  more  select  and  distinctive  in  the 
characters  and  subjects,  and  yet  did  not  impose 
upon  the  authors  the  toil  or  responsibility  of  a 
regular  and  separate  work.  In  this  way  Popx  and 
Swirr  had  publiahed  their  minor  pieces,  as  had 
other  writers  of  that  day,  of  no  small  merit  and 
fiune.  One  of  the  party  proposed  to  publish  a 
little  volume  of  their  own  mis^anies,  in  humble 
imitation  of  the  English  wita  of  the  last  century. 
It  occurred  to  Sakds  to  comlnne  this  idea  with 
the  form  and  decorations  of  the  annuaL  The  ma- 
terials of  a  volume  were  hastify  prepared,  amid 
other  occupations  of  the  several  authors,  without 
any  view  to  profit,  and  more  for  amusement  than 
reputation;  the  kindness  of  several  artists,  with 
whom  Sabds  was  in  halnta  of  intimacy,  fumisbed 
some  req>ectable  embellishments;  and  tiius  a  mis* 
eeUai^  which,  with  the  exception  of  two  short  poeti- 
cal contributions,  was  wholly  written  by  Mr.  Sakds 
and  his  two  friends  above  named,  was  published 
with  the  title  of  «  The  Talisman,"  and  under  the 
name  and  character  of  an  imaginary  author,  Fbab- 
era  Hxbbbbt,  Esq.  It  was  fiivouraMy  reodved, 
and>  on  the  solidtetion  of  the  publisher,  a  second 
volume  was  as  hastily  prepared  in  the  following 
year,  by  the  same  persons.  Of  this  publicatioQ 
about  one-fourth  was  entirely  from  Sab]w*8  pen, 
and  about  as  much  more  was  his  jdnt  work  with 
one  or  another  of  his  friends.  This,  as  the  reader 
must  have  remarked,  was  a  favourite  mode  of  au- 
thorship with  him.  He  composed  with  ease  and 
rapidity,  and,  delighting  in  the  work  of  composi- 
tion, it  gave  htm  additional  pleasure  to  make  it  a 
social  enjoyment  He  had  this  peculiarity,  that 
the  presence  of  others,  in  which  most  authora  find 
a  restraint  upon  the  free  course  of  thdr  thoughta 
and  fancies,  was  to  him  a  source  of  inspiration 
and  excitement  This  was  peculiarly  vidUe  in 
gay  or  humorous  writing.  In  sodal  compontions 
of  this  nature,  his  talent  for  ludicrous  description 
and  character  and  incident  rioted  and  revelled,  so 
that  it  generdly  became  more  the  budness  of  his 
coadjutor  to  chasten  and  sober  his  thick-ooming 
&ndes,  than  to  furnish  any  thing  like  an  equal 
contingent  of  thought  or  invention.  For  the  pnrw 
pose  of  such  jointHitock  authorship  it  is  necessary 
that  one  of  the  associates  should  possess  Sands's 
unhedtating  and  rapid  fluency  of  written  style, 
and  his  singular  power  of  aeidng  the  ideas  and 
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imiget  of  his  firieods,  and  mwiiniliiting  them  per- 
fectly to  hit  own. 

Hia  **  Dream  of  Papahtzih,"*  a  poem,  one  of 
the  froits  of  hk  reeearchee  into  Mexican  history, 

•  **  PArAimnr,  a  Mezlcan  priocess,  iliter  of  Motkuo- 
SOMA,  and  widow  of  the  fovernor  of  Tlateloleo,  died,  m 
was  snpposed,  in  the  palaee  of  tlie  latter,  in  1909.  Her 
ftmeral  rites  were  eelebrated  with  the  oiual  pomp;  her 
brother  and  all  the  nobility  attending.  Blie  was  burled 
in  a  cave,  or  subterranean  grotto,  in  the  gardens  of  the 
same  palace,  near  a  resenrolr  in  which  she  uaually  bathed. 
TlM  entrance  of  the  cave  was  closed  with  a  ctone  of  no 
great  siss.  On  the  day  after  the  funeral,  a  little  girl,  Ave 
or  six  years  old,  who  lived  in  the  palace,  was  going  firom 
her  mother*!  house  to  the  residence  of  the  princess'e 
major-domo,  in  a  fkrther  part  of  the  garden ;  and  paeeing 
by,  she  heard  the  princess  calling  to  her«Mo(«ii,  a  phrase 
vssd  to  caH  and  coax  children,  Ace.  Ibc  The  princess  sent 
the  Uttle  girl  to  call  her  mother,  and  much  alarm  was  ot 
coarse  excited.  At  length  the  King  of  Texcuco  was  noti- 
fied of  her  resurrection ;  and,  un  hia  representation,  Ho* 
TSccxosiA  himself,  full  of  terror,  visited  her  with  his  chief 
nobility.  He  asked  her  if  she  was  his  sister.  *  I  am,'  said 
she,  *the  same  whom  you  buried  yesterday.  I  am  alive, 
and  desire  to  tell  you  what  I  have  seen,  as  it  imports  to 
know  it.'  Then  the  kings  sat  down,  and  the  others  re- 
mained standing,  marvelling  at  what  they  heard. 

'*Then  the  princess,  resuming  her  discourse,  said:— 
'  After  my  life,  or,  if  that  Is  possible,  after  sense  and  the 
power  of  motion  departed,  incontinently  I  (bund  myself 
in  a  vast  plain,  to  which  there  was  no  bound  In  any  direc- 
tion. In  tlie  midst  I  discerned  a  road,  which  divided  into 
varioas  paths,  and  on  one  side  was  a  great  river,  whose 
waters  roadd  a  frightful  rushing  noise.  Being  minded  to 
leap  into  it  to  cross  to  the  opposite  side,  a  fair  youth  stood 
before  my  eyes,  of  noMe  presence,  clad  in  long  robes, 
white  as  snow,  and  res|4endent  as  the  sun.  He  liad  two 
wings  of  beantiftil  plumage,  and  bore  this  sign  on  his  fore- 
bead,  (so  saying,  the  princess  made  with  her  fingers  the 
sign  of  the  cross;)  and  taking  me  by  the  hand,  said,  *  Stay, 
it  is  not  yet  time  to  pass  this  river.  Gkni  loves  thee,  al- 
though thou  dost  not  know  it.'  Thence  he  led  me  along 
tiM  shores  of  the  river,  where  I  saw  many  skulk  and 
human  bones,  and  heard  such  doleful  groans,  that  they 
moved  me  to  compassion.  Then,  turning  my  syes  to  the 
river,  I  saw  in  it  divers  great  barks,  and  in  them  many 
men,  different  from  those  of  these  regions  in  dress  and 
comptezion.  They  were  white  and  bearded,  liaving 
sundsrds  in  their  hands,  and  helmets  on  their  heads. 
Then  tlie  young  man  said  to  roe,  *God  wills  tliat  yon 
shoaUl  live,  that  you  may  bear  testimony  of  the  revela- 
tions which  are  to  occur  in  these  coantries.  The  ela^ 
BBOurs  thou  hast  heard  on  these  banks  are  thoee  of  the 
sools  of  thine  ancestors,  which  are  and  ever  will  be  tor- 
mented in  punishment  of  their  sins.  The  men  whom 
tboa  seest  passing  in  the  barks,  are  those  who  with  arms 
wHl  make  themselves  masters  of  this  eoantry ;  and  with 
them  will  come  also  an  annunciation  of  the  trae  God, 
Creator  of  heaven  and  earth.  When  the  war  is  finished, 
and  the  ablution  (nromulgated  which  washes  away  sin, 
thou  Shalt  be  first  to  receive  it,  and  guide  by  thine  exam- 
ple att  the  inhablunis  of  this  land.'  Thns  having  said, 
the  yoang  aian  disappsared ;  and  I  found  myself  restored 
to  life— rose  f^om  the  place  on  which  1  lay— lifted  the 
stone  from  the  sepulchre,  and  issued  forth  from  the  gar- 
den, where  the  servants  found  me.' 

**  MoTBuoxoBiA  went  to  his  house  of  mourning,  taU  of 
heavy  thoughts,  saying  nothing  to  hie  sister,  (whom  lie 
would  never  see  again,)  nor  to  the  King  of  Texeooo,  nor 
to  his  coartiers,  who  tried  to  persuade  him  uat  it  was  a 
feverish  (knUsy  of  the  princess.  She  lived  many  years 
afterward,  and  in  1584  was  baptized." 

This  incident,  says  Clavioxso,  was  universally  known, 
and  made  a  great  noise  st  the  time.  It  is  described  in 
several  Mexfcan  ptetures,  and  aflidavlis  of  its  truth  Vsre 
seat  to  the  ooort  of  Spain.— 71s  TMtmmm, 


u  remarkable  for  the  religioua  solemnity  of  the 
thoughts,  the  magnificence  of  the  imageiy,  and 
the  flow  of  the  versification.  It  was  first  published 
in  «The  TaUsman,"  for  the  year  1839. 

His  next  literary  employment  was  the  publi- 
cation of  a  new  «Life  of  Paul  Jokks,'*  from  ori- 
ginal letters  and  printed  and  manuscript  materials 
furnished  him  by  a  niece  of  the  commodore.  He 
at  first  meditated  an  entirely  original  work,  as 
attractive  and  discursive  as  he  could  make  it ;  but 
yarious  circumstances  limited  him  in  great  part  to 
compilation  and  correction  of  the  materials  fur- 
nished him,  or,  as  he  termed  it  in  one  of  bis  letters, 
in  his  accustomed  quaintness  of  phrase,  "upsetting 
some  English  duodecimos,  together  with  all  the 
manuscripts,  into  an  American  octavo,  without 
worrymg  his  brains  much  about  the  matter.*'  This 
biography  was  printed  in  1831,  in  a  closely-printed 
octavo,  and  is  doubtless  the  best  and  most  authen- 
tic narrative  of  the  life  of  this  gallant,  chivalrous, 
and  erratic  father  of  the  American  navy. 

In  the  close  of  the  year  1832,  a  work,  entitled 
«  Tales  of  the  Glauber  Spa,*'  was  published  in  New 
York.  This  was  a  series  of  original  tales  by  dif- 
ferent authors — Brtavt,  Pauldino,  Legoxtt, 
and  Miss  Sedgwick.  To  this  collection  Safds 
contributed  the  introduction,  which  is  tinged  with 
his  peculiar  humour,  and  two  of  the  tales,  both  of 
which  are  written  in  his  happiest  vein. 

The  last  finished  composition  of  Saxds  was  a 
litUe  poem  entitled  "The  Dead  of  1832,"  which 
appeared  anonymously  in  "The  Commercial  Ad- 
vertiser," about  a  week  before  his  own  death.  He 
was  destined  to  join  ^oee  whom  he  mourned 
within  the  few  remaining  days  of  the  same  year. 
Cbablbs  F.  Hoffm ah  had  then  just  established 
«The  Knickerbocker  Magazine,"  and  Sahds,  on 
the  aeventeenth  of  December,  about  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  sat  down  to  finish  an  article  on 
« Esquimaux  Literature,"  which  he  had  engaged 
to  furnish  for  that  periodicaL  After  writmg  with 
a  pencil  the  following  line,  suggested,  probably,  by 
some  topic  in  the  Greenland  mythology, 

**  O,  think  not  my  spirit  among  you  sbides," 
he  was  suddenly  struck  with  the  disease  which 
removed  hie  own  spirit  from  its  material  dwelling. 
Below  this  line,  on  &e  original  manuscript,  were 
observed,  after  his  death,  several  irregular  pencil- 
marks,  extending  nearly  across  the  page,  as  if 
traoed  by  a  hand  that  moved  in  darkness,  or  no 
longer  obeyed  the  impulse  of  the  wiU.  He  rose, 
opsned  the  door,  and  attempted  to  pass  out  of  the 
room,  but  fell  on  the  threshold.  On  being  assisted 
to  his  chamber,  and  placed  on  the  bed,  he  was 
observed  to  raise  his  powerlees  right  arm  vrith  the 
other,  and  looking  at  it,  to  shed  tears.  He  shortly 
afler  relapsed  into  a  lethargy,  from  which  be  never 
awdte,  and  in  less  than  four  hours  from  the  attack, 
expired  without  a  struggle.  He  died  in  his  thirty- 
fourth  year,  when  his  talents,  enriched  by  study 
and  the  experience  of  life,  and  invigorated  by  con- 
stant exerdse,  were  fully  matured  for  greater  and 
bolder  literary  enterprise  than  any  he  had  yet 
essayed.  His  death  was  deeply  mourned  by  many 
fneods,  and  moat  deeply  by  thoee  who  knew  him  best. 
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PROEM  TO  YAMOYDEN. 

Go  forth,  sad  fragmenti  of  a  brakoi  itimiiit 
The  last  that  either  bard  shall  e'er  eaaayl 
The  hand  can  ne'er  attempt  the  chorda  again* 
That  firat  awoke  them,  in  a  happier  day: 
Where  sweeps  the  ocean  breeze  its  desot  waj, 
His  requiem  murmum  o'er  the  moaning  wa?e; 
And  he  who  feebly  now  prolongs  the  lay, 
Shall  ne'er  the  minstrel's  hallow'd  honours  crave; 
His  harp  lies  buried  deep,  in  that  untimely  grave  I 

Friend  of  my  youth,  with  thee  began  the  love 
Of  sacred  song;  the  wont,  in  golden  dreams. 
Mid  classic  realms  of  splendours  past  to  rove, 
O'er  haunted  steep,  and  by  immortal  streams ; 
Where  the  blue  wave,  with  sparkling  bosom,  gleams 
Round  shores,  the  mind's  eternal  heritage. 
Forever  lit  by  memory's  twilight  beams ; 
Where  the  proud  dead,  that  live  in  storied  page, 
Beckon,  with  awful  port,  to  glory's  earlier  age. 

There  would  we  linger  oft,  entranced,  to  hear, 
O'er  battle  fields,  the  epic  thunders  roll ; 
Or  list,  where  tragic  wail  upon  the  ear. 
Through  Argive  palaces  shrill  echoing,  stole ; 
There  would  we  mark,  uncurb'd  by  all  control. 
In  centnd  heaven,  the  Theban  eagle's  flight ; 
Or  hold  communion  wi&  the  musing  soul    > 
Of  sage  or  bard,  who  aou^t,  mid  pagan  night. 
In  loved  Athenian  groves,  for  truth's  eternal  light 

Homeward  we  tum'd,  to  that  ftir  land,  but  kle 
Redeem'd  from  the  strong  spell  that  bound  it  fast, 
Where  mystery,  brooding  o'er  the  watera,  sale 
And  kept  the  key,  till  three  millenniums  paas'd ; 
When,  as  creation's  noblest  work  was  last; 
Latest,  to  man  it  was  vouchsafed,  to  see 
Nature's  great  wonder,  long  by  clouds  o'ei«aat» 
And  veiled  in  sacred  awe,  that  it  might  be 
An  empire  and  a  home,  most  worthy  for  the  free. 

And  here,  forerunners  strange  and  meet  Vfere 

found, 
Of  that  bless'd  freedom,  only  dream'd  before ; — 
Dark  were  the  morning  mists,  that  lingered  round 
Their  birth  and  story,  as  the  hue  they  bore. 
«EarA  was  their  mother;"— or  th«7  knew  no 

more, 
Or  would  not  that  their  secret  should  be  told ; 
For  they  were  grave  and  silent ;  and  such  lore. 
To  stranger  ears,  ^ey  loved  not  to  unfoM, 
The  long-transmitted  tales  their  sires  yrin  taught 

of  old. 

Kind  nature's  commonera,  from  her  they  draw 
Their  needful  wants,  and  k«m'd  not  how  to  hoard ; 
And  him  whom  strength  and  wisdom  crown'd 

'they  knew. 
But  with  no  servile  reverence,  as  their  locd. 
And  on  their  mountain  summits  th^  adored 
One  great,  good  Spirit,  in  his  high  abode. 
And  thence  their  incense  and  oriaons  pour'd 
To  his  pervading  presence,  that  abroad 
They  felt  through  all  his  worksr-their  Father, 
King,  and  God. 


A»i  in  the  nMnuitMn  mill*  the  toiMnt'e  spni^ 

The  quivering  forest,  or  the  glassy  flood, 
SoftF^Uing  showers,  or  hues  of  orient  daiy. 
They  iaiaged  spirits  beautiful  and  good ; 
But  when  the  tempest  roar'd,  with  voices  rude. 
Or  fierce  red  lightning  fired  ^  forest  pine. 
Or  withering  heats  untimely  sear'd  the  wood, 
The  angry  forms  they  saw  of  powers  malign ; 
These  they  besought  to  iqpare,  those  bless'd  for  aid 
divine. 


As  the  fresh  sense  of  life,  through  eveiy  vein. 
With  the  pure  air  they  drank,  inspiring  came^ 
Comely  they  grew,  patient  of  toil  and  pain, 
And  as  the  fleet  deer's,  agile  was  their  frame ; 
Of  meaner  vices  scarce  they  knew  the  name ; 
These  simple  truths  went  down  from  sire  to  son« — 
To  reverence  age, — the  sluggish  hunter's  shame 
And  craven  vrarrior's  infiuny  to  shun,—    [done. 
And  still  avenge  each  wrong,  to  friends  or  kmdied 

From  forest  shades  they  peer'd,  with  avrfril  dread. 
When,  uttering  flame  and  thunder  from  its  side. 
The  ocean-monster,  with  broad  wings  outspread, 
Came  ploughing  gallantly  the  virgin  tide. 
Few  years  have  pass'd,  and  all  their  forests*  pride 
From  shores  and  hills  has  vanish'd,  with  the  race. 
Their  tenants  erst,  from  memory  who  have  died. 
Like  airy  shapes,  which  eld  was  wont  to  trace. 
In  each  green  thicket^a  dqitha,  and  Iods^  aeqae»> 
t^d  place. 

And  i^any  a  gloomy  tale,  tradition  yet 
Saves  ftam  oblivion,  of  their  stiuggles  vain. 
Their  prowess  and  their  wrongs,  for  rhymer  meet; 
To  people  scenes  where  still  their  names  remain; 
And  so  began  our  young,  delighted  strain. 
That  would  evoke  the  plumed  chieftains  brave, 
And  bid  their  martial  hosts  arise  again. 
Where  Narragansefs  tides  roll  by  their  grave. 
And  Haup's  romantic  steeps  are  piled  above  the 
wave. 

Friend  of  my  you& !  wi&  thee  began  my  eong. 
And  o'er  thy  bier  its  latest  accents  die ; 
Misled  in  phantom-peopled  realms  too  long,— 
Though  not  to  me  the  muse  adverse  deny, 
Sometimes,  perhaps,  her  visions  to  descry, 
Such  thriftless  pastime  should  with  youth  be  o'er; 
And  he  who  loved  with  thee  his  notes  to  try. 
But  for  thy  sake,  such  idlesse  would  deplore. 
And  ewean  to  meditate  the  thankless  muse  no  mora. 

But,  no !  the  freshness  of  the  past  shall  still 
Sacred  to  memory's  holiest  musings  be ; 
When  through  the  ideial  fields  of  song,  at  will. 
He  roved  and  gathcr'd  chaplets  wild  with  Aeo ; 
When,  reckless  of  the  world,  alone  and  6*66, 
Like  two  proud  barks,  we  kept  our  careless  way, 
That  sail  by  moonlight  o'er  the  tranquil  sea ; 
Their  white  apparel  and  their  streamers,  gay 
Bright  gleaoung  o'er  the  main,  beneath  the  ghostly 

ray;— 

And  downward,  frur,  reflected  in  the  clear 
Blue  depths,  the  eye  their  fairy  tackling  sees ; 
So  buoyant,  they  do  seem  to  float  in  air. 
And  silently  obey  the  noiseless  breeie ; 
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TQl,  all  too  soon,  ai  the  rode  winds  may  plmw, 
They  part  for  distant  ports :  the  gales  benign 
Swift  wafting,  bore,  by  Hearen's  all-wise  decrees, 
To  its  own  harbour  sore,  where  each  divine 
And  joyous  vision,  seen  before  in  dreams,  is  thine. 

Muses  of  Helicon  t  melodious  race 
Of  Jots  and  golden-hair'd  Mvim ostvb  ; 
Whose  art  from  memory  blots  each  sadder  trace. 
And  drives  each  scowling  form  of  g^rief  away ! 
Who,  round  the  violet  fount,  your  measures  gay 
Once  trod,  and  round  the  altar  of  grejat  Jovx ; 
Whence,  wrapt  in  silvery  clouds,  your  nightly  way 
Ye  held,  and  ravishing  strains  of  music  wove, 
That  soothed  the  Thunderer's  soul,  and  fill'd  his 
courts  above. 

Bright  choir !  with  lips  untempted,  and  witfi  zone 
Sparkling,  and  unapproach'd  by  touch  proftne ; 
Ye,  to  whose  gladsome  bosoms  ne'er  was  known 
The  blight  of  sorrow,  or  the  throb  of  pain ; 
Rightly  invoked, — ^if  right  the  elected  swain. 
On  your  own  mountain's  side  ye  taught  of  yore, 
Whose  honour'd  hand  took  not  your  gift  in  vain. 
Worthy  the  budding  laurel-bough  it  bore, — 
Farewell!  a  long  farewell !  I  worship  you  no  more. 


DREAM  OF  THE  PRINCESS  FAPANTZUT. 

MixiTLis*  power  was  at  its  topmost  pride ; 
The  name  was  terrible  from  sea  to  sea ; 
From  mountains,  where  the  tameless  Ottomite 
Maintain'd  his  savage  freedom,  to  the  shores 
Of  wild  Higueras.    Through  the  nations  pass'd, 
As  stalks  the  angel  of  the  pestilence,        [young, 
The  great  king's  messengers.    They  maned  the 
The  brave  and  beautiful,  and  bore  them  on 
For  their  foul  sacrifices.    Terror  went 
Before  the  tyrant's  heralds.     Grief  and  wrath 
Remain'd  behind  their  steps ;  but  they  were  dumb. 

He  was  as  Goo.    Yet  in  his  capital 
Sat  MoTivczoMA,  second  of  that  name. 
Trembling  with  fear  of  dangers  long  foretold 
In  ancient  prophecies,  and  now  announced 
By  signs  in  heaven  and  portents  upon  earth ; 
By  the  reluctant  voices  of  pale  priests ; 
By  the  grave  looks  of  solemn  counsellors ; 
But  chief,  by  sickening  heaviness  of  heart 
That  told  of  evil,  dimly  understood, 
But  evil  which  must  come.    With  hce  obscured. 
And  sobed  in  night,  the  giant  phantom  rose. 
Of  his  great  empire's  ruin,  and  his  own. 
Happier,  though  guiltier,  he,  before  whose  glanee 
Of  reckless  triumph,  moved  the  spectral  hand 
That  traced  the  unearthly  characters  of  fate. 

'T  was  then,  one  eve,  when  o'er  the  imperial  lake 
And  all  its  cities,  glittering  in  their  pomp. 
The  lord  of  gloiy  threw  his  parting  smiles, 
In  Tlatelolco's  palace,  in  her  bower, 
Pafaxtzix  lay  reclined;  sister  of  him 
A  t  whose  name  monarchs  trembled.  Yielding  there 
To  musings  various,  o'er  her  senses  crept 
Or  sleep,  or  kindred  death.    It  seem'd  she  stood 
In  an  illimitable  plain,  that  stretefa'd 


Its  desert  continnity  around, 
Upon  the  o'erweaiied  sight;  in  contrast  strange 
With  that  rich  vale,  where  only  she  had  dwelt, 
Whose  everlasting  mountains,  girdling  it, 
As  in  a  chalice  held  a  kingdom's  wealth ; 
Their  summits  freezing,  where  the  eagle  tired. 
But  found  no  resting-plaoe.    Papahtziit  look*d 
On  endless  barrenness,  and  walk'd  perplex'd 
Through  the  dull  haze,  along  the  boundless  heath. 
Like  some  lone  ghost  in  Mictlan's  cheerless  gloom 
Debarred  fW>m  light  and  glory.    Wandering  thus^ 
She  came  where  a  great  sullen  river  pour'd 
Its  turbid  waters  with  a  rushing  sound 
Of  painfiil  moans;  as  if  the  inky  waves 
Were  hastening  still  on  their  complaining  course 
To  esd^M  the  horrid  solitudes.    Beyond 
What  seem'd  a  highway  ran,  with  branching  path* 
Innumerous.    This  to  gain,  she  sought  to  plunge 
Straight  in  the  troubled  stream.  For  well  she  knew 
To  shun  with  agile  limbs  the  current's  force. 
Nor  fear'd  the  noise  of  waters.    She  had  play'd 
From  infancy  in  her  fiiir  native  lake. 
Amid  the  gay  plumed  crsatures  floating  round. 
Wheeling  or  diving,  with  their  changeful  hues 
As  fiMrless  and  as  innocent  as  they. 

A  vision  stay'd  her  purpose.    By  her  side 
Stood  a  bright  youth;  and  startling,  as  she  gazed 
On  his  efiiilgenoe,  every  sense  was  bound 
In  pleasing  awe  and  in  fond  reverence. 
For  not  Tbscatkifoca,  as  he  shone 
Upon  her  priest4ed  £uicy,  when  from  heaven 
By  filn^  thread  sustain'd  he  came  to  earth, 
In  his  resplendent  mail  reflecting  all 
Its  images,  with  dazxling  portraiture. 
Was,  hn  his  radiance  and  immortal  youth, 
A  peer  to  this  new  god. — His  stature  was 
Like  that  of  men ;  but  maCch'd  with  his,  the  port 
Of  kings  all  dreaded  was  the  crouching  mien 
Of  suppliants  at  their  feet    Serene  the  light 
That  floated  round  him,  as  the  lineaments 
It  eased  with  its  mild  glory.    Gravely  sweet 
The  impression  of  his  features,  which  to  scan 
Their  lofty  loveliness  forbade:  His  eyes 
She  feh,  but  saw  not:  only,  an  hia.lu'ow — 
From  over  which,  encircled  by  what  seem'd 
A  ring  of  liquid  diamond,  in  pure  light 
Revolving  ever,  backward  floVd  his  locks 
In  buoyant,  waving  clusters-«-on  his  brow 
She  maik'd  a  cross  described ;  and  lowly  bent, 
She  knew  not  wherefore,  to  the  sacred  sign. 
From  either  shoulder  mantled  o'er  his  front 
Wings  dropping  leathery  silver;  and  his  robe. 
Snow-white,  in  the  still  air  was  motionless. 
As  that  of  chisell'd  god,  or  the  pale  shroud 
Of  some  fear-oonjuied  ghost    Her  hand  he  took 
And  led  her  passive  o'er  the  naked  banks 
Of  that  Mack  stream,  still  murmuring  angprfly. 
But,  as  be  spoke,  she  heard  its  moans  no  more ; 
His  voice  seem'd  sweeter  than  the  hymnings  raised 
By  brave  and  gentle  souls  in  ParacUse, 
To  celebrate  the  outgoing  of  the  sun. 
On  his  majestic  progress  over  heaven.  [yet 

«  Stay,  princess,"  thus  he  spoke,  « thou  mayst  not 
O'erpass  these  waters.  Though  thou  know'st  it  not. 
Nor  him,  God  loves  thee."    So  he  led  her  on, 
s9 
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Unfcinting,  amid  hideous  righti  and  aoimds : 
For  now,  o'er  acatter'd  sknlli  and  grisly  bones 
They  walk'd ;  while  ondemeath,  before,  behind, 
Rise  doloroos  wails  and  g^roans  protracted  long, 
Sobs  of  deep  anguish,  screams  of  agony. 
And  melancholy  sighs,  and  the  fierce  yeU 
Of  hopeless  and  intolerable  pain. 

Shuddering,  as,  in  the  gloomy  whirlwind's  pause, 
Through  the  maUgn,  distemper'd  atmosphere, 
The  second  circle's  purple  blackness,  pass'd 
The  pitying  Florentine,  who  saw  the  shades 
Of  poor  FmAJTCBscA  and  her  paramour, — 
The  princess  o'er  the  ghastly  relics  stepp'd. 
Listening  the  frightful  clamour ;  till  a  gleam. 
Whose  sickly  and  phosphoric  lustre  seem'd 
Kindled  from  these  decaying  bones,  lit  up 
The  sable  river.    Then  a  pageant  came 
Over  its  obscure  tides,  of  stately  barks. 
Gigantic,  with  their  prows  of  quaint  device. 
Tall  masts,  and  gho^y  canvass,  huge  and  high. 
Hung  in  the  unnatural  light  and  lifeless  air. 
Grim,  bearded  men,  with  stem  and  angry  looks. 
Strange  robes,  and  uncouth  armour,  stood  behind 
Their  galleries  and  bulwarks.    One  ship  bore 
A  broad  sheet-pendant,  where,  inwrought  with  gold. 
She  mark'd  the  symbol  that  adorned  the  brow 
Of  her  mysterious  guide.    Down  the  dark  stream 
Swept  on  the  spectral  fleet,  in  the  &lse  light 
Flickering  and  tiding.    Louder  then  uprose 
The  roar  of  voices  from  the  accursed  strand. 
Until  in  tones,  solemn  and  sweet,  again 
Her  angeMeader  spoke.    **  Princess,  Oon  wills 
That  thou  shouldst  live,  to  testify  on  earth 
What  changes  are  to  come :  and  in  the  world 
Where  change  comes  never,  live,  when  earth  and  all 
Its  changes  shall  have  pass'd  like  earth  away. 
The  cries  that  pierced  thy  soul  and  chiU'd  thy  veins 
Are  those  of  thy  tormented  ancestors. 
Nor  shall  their  torment  cease ;  for  God  is  just 
Foredoom'd, — since  first  fix>m  Aztlan  led  to  rove. 
Following,  in  quest  of  change,  their  kindred  tribes'— 
Where'er  they  rested,  with  foul  sacrifice 
They  stain'd  the  shuddering  earth.    Their  monn- 
By  Mood  cemented,  after  ages  pass'd,        [ments. 
With  idle  wonder  of  fimtastic  guess 
The  traveller  shall  b^old.    For,  broken,  then. 
Like  their  own  ugly  idols,  buried,  bum'd. 
Their  fingments  spum'd  for  eveiy  servile  use. 
Trampled  and  scatter'd  to  the  reckless  vrinds. 
The  records  of  their  origin  shall  be. 
Still  in  their  cruelty  and  untamed  pride. 
They  lived  and  died  condemn'd;  whether  tiiey 
Outcasts,  upon  a  soil  that  was  not  theirs,     [dwdt 
All  sterile  as  it  was,  and  won  by  stealth 
Food  from  the  slimy  margent  d  the  lake. 
And  digg'd  tho  earth  for  roots  and  unclean  worms ; 
Or  served  in  bondage  to  another  race. 
Who  loved  them  not  Driven  forth,  they  wander'd 
In  miserable  want  until  they  came  [then 

Where  from  the  thriftless  rock  the  nopal  grew. 
On  which  the  hungry  eagle  perch'd  and  scream'd. 
And  founded  Tenochtitlan ;  rearing  first 
With  impious  care,  a  cabin  for  their  god 
HviTziiopocHTLf,  and  vrith  murderous  rites 
Devoting  to  his  guardianship  themselves 


And  all  their  issue.    Quick  the  nopal  cKmb'd, 
Its  hardi  and  Imstly  growth  towering  o'er  all 
The  vale  of  Anahuac    Far  for  his  pr^. 
And  farther  still  the  ravenous  eagle  flew ; 
And  still  with  dripping  beak,  but  thirst  unslaked. 
With  savage  cries  wheel'd  home.   Nine  kings  have 

reigned, 
Their  records  blotted  and  besmear'd  with  blood 
So  thick  that  none  may  read  them.   Down  the  stairs 
And  o'er  the  courts  and  winding  comdoTB 
Of  their  abominable  pUes,  uprear'd 
In  the  &ce  of  heaven,  and  naked  to  the  sun, 
More  Mood  has  flow'd  than  would  have  fiU'd  the  lakes 
O'er  which,  enthroned  midst  carnage,  they  have  sat 
Heaping  thdr  treasures  for  the  stranger's  spoiL 
Prodigious  cruelty  and  waste  of  life, 
Unnatural  riot  and  blaspheming  pride, — 
All  that  God  hates, — and  all  that  tumbles  down 
Great  kingdoms  and  luxurious  commonwealths. 
After  long  centuries  waxing  all  corrupt, — 
In  their  brief  annals  aggregated,  forced. 
And  monstrous,  are  compress'd.    And  now  the  cap 
Of  wrath  is  full ;  and  now  the  hour  has  come. 
Nor  yet  unwam'd  shall  judgment  overtake 
The  tribes  of  Aztlan,  and  in  chief  their  lords, 
MsxiTLis'  blind  adorers.     As  to  one 
Who  feels  his  inward  malady  remain, 
Howe'er  health's  seeming  mocks  his  destiny. 
In  gay  or  serious  mood  the  thought  of  death 
Still  comes  obtrusive ;  so  old  prophecy. 
From  age  to  age  preserved,  has  told  thy  race 
How  strangeri,  from  beyond  the  rising  sun, 
Should  come  with  thunder  arm'd,  to  overturn 
Their  idols,  to  possess  their  lands,  and  hM 
Them  and  their  children  in  long  servitude. 

«  Thou  shalt  bear  record  that  the  hour  is  nig^ 
The  white  and  bearded  men  whose  grim  array 
Swept  o'er  thy  sight  are  those  who  are  to  come. 
And  with  strong  arms,  and  wisdom  stronger  far. 
Strange  beasts,  obedient  to  their  masters'  touch. 
And  engines  hurling  death,  with  Fate  to  aid. 
Shall  wrest  the  sceptre  from  the  Azteques'  line. 
And  lay  their  tenqpies  flat    Horrible  war. 
Rapine,  and  murder,  and  destruction  wild 
ShaD  hurry  like  the  whiriwind  o'er  the  land. 
Yet  with  ^  avoigers  come  the  word  of  peace ; 
With  the  destroyers  comes  the  bread  of  life ; 
And,  as  the  wind-god,  in  thine  idle  creed. 
Opens  a  passage  with  his  boisterous  breath 
Through  which  the  genial  waters  over  earth 
Shed  their  reviving  showers^  so,  when  the  storm 
Of  war  has  pass'd,  rich  dews  of  heavenly  grace 
Shall  &11  on  flinty  hearts.   And  thou,  the  flower, — 
Whidi,  when  huge  cedars  and  most  ancient  pines, 
Coeval  with  the  mountains,  are  uptom. 
The  hurricane  shall  leave  unharm'd,<r— thou,  then, 
Shalt  be  the  first  to  lift  thy  drooping  head 
Renew'd,  and  cleansed  from  every  former  stain. 
**  The  fables  of  thy  people  teach,  that  when 
The  deluge  drown'd  mankind,  and  one  sole  pair 
Iir  fragile  bark  preserved,  escaped  and  climb'd 
The  steeps  of  Colhuacan,  daughters  and  sons 
Were  bom  to  them,  who  knew  not  how  to  frame 
Their  simplest  thoughts  in  speech ;  till  from  the 
A  dove  ponr'd  forth,  in  regulated  sounds,      [grove 
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Each  Tsried  fana  of  language.   Then  Ihej  ipeke. 
Though  neither  by  another  undentood. 
But  thou  ahalt  then  hear  of  that  holiest  Dot«^ 
Which  is  the  Spirit  of  the  eternal  God. 
When  all  was  void  and  dark,  he  moved  above 
Infinity  {  and  from  beneath  his  wings 
Earth  and  the  waters  and  the  islands  rose ; 
The  air  was  quicken'd,  and  the  world  had  life. 
Then  all  the  lamps  of  heaven  began  to  shine, 
And  man  was  made  to  gaxe  upon  thdr  fires. 

« Among  thy  Others'  visionary  tales, 
Thou*8t  heard,  how  once  near  ancient  Tula  dwelt 
A  woman,  holy  and  devout,  who  kept 
The  temple  pure,  and  to  its  platform  saw 
A  globe  of  emerald  plumes  descend  from  heaven. 
Placing  it  in  her  boeom  to  adorn 
Her  idoVs  sanctuary,  (so  the  tale 
Runs,)  she  conceived,  and  bore  Msxitli.    He, 
When  other  children  had  assail'd  her  life, 
Sprang  into  being,  all  equipped  for  war ; 
His  green  plumes  dancing  in  their  circlet  bright, 
Like  sheaf  of  sun-lit  spray  cresting  the  bed 
Of  angry  torrents.    Round,  as  Tonatiuh 
Flames  in  mid-heaven,  his  golden  buckler  shone ; 
Like  nimble  lightning  flashed  his  dreadfril  lance ; 
And  unrelenting  vengeance  in  his  eyes 
Blazed  with  its  swarthy  lustre.    He,  they  tell, 
Led  on  their  ancestors ;  and  him  the  god 
Of  wrath  and  terror,  with  the  quivering  hearts 
And  mangled  limbs  of  myriads,  and  the  stench 
Of  blood-wash'd  shrines  and  altars  they  appease. 
But  then  shall  be  reveal'd  to  thee  the  name 
And  vision  of  a  virgin  undefiled, 
Embalm'd  in  holy  beauty,  in  whose  eyes. 
Downcast  and  chaste,  such  sacred  influence  lived, 
That  none  might  gaze  in  their  pure  spheres  and  fed 
One  earth-bom  longing.    Over  her  the  Dove 
Hung,  and  the  Almighty  power  came  down.    She 
In  lowliness,  and  as  a  helpless  babe,  [boro 

Heir  to  man's  sorrows  and  calamities. 
His  great  Deliverer,  Conqueror  of  Death ; 
And  thou  shalt  learn,  how  when  in  yean  he  grew 
Perfisct,  and  fiurer  than  the  sons  of  men, 
And  in  that  purifying  rite  partook 
Which  thou  shalt  riiare,  as  from  his  sacred  lodu 
The  glittering  waters  dropp'd,  high  over  head 
The  azure  vault  was  open'd,  and  that  Dove 
Swiftly,  serenely  floating  downwards,  stretch'd 
His  rilvery  pinions  o*er  the  anointed  Loan, 
Sprinkling  cdestial  dews.    And  thou  rimlt  bear 
How,  when  the  sacrifice  for  man  had  gone 
In  glory  home,  as  his  chief  messengers 
Were  met  in  council,  on  a  mighty  wind 
The  Dove  was  borne  among  them ;  on  each  brow 
A  forked  tongue  of  fire  unquenchable  lit ; 
And,  as  the  lambent  poinjs  shot  up  and  waved. 
Strange  speech  came  to  them ;  thence  to  every  land. 
In  every  tongue,  they,  with  untiring  steps. 
Bore  the  glad  tidings  of  a  world  redeem'd.'* 

Much  more,  which  now  it  suits  not  to  rehearse. 
The  princess  heard.    The  historic  prophet  told 
Past,  present,  future, — things  that  since  have  been. 
And  Uiings  ihat  aze  to  come.    And,  as  he  ceased, 
0*er  the  black  river,  and  the  desert  plain. 
As  o'er  the  close  of  counterfeited 


Shown  by  the  hoskin'd  muse,  a  veil  came  down^ 

Impervious ;  and  his  figure  fiided  swift 

In  the  dense  gloom.    But  then,  in  starlike  light, 

That  awful  qrmbol  which  adom'd  his  brow 

In  size  dilating  show'd :  and  up,  stiil  up. 

In  its  dear  splendour  still  the  same,  though  still 

Lessening,  it  mounted;  and  PAPxirTZiir  woke. 

She  wdLe  in  darkness  and  in  soHtude. 
Slow  pass'd  her  lethargy  away,  and  long 
To  her  half-dreaming  eye  that  brilliant  sign 
Distinct  appear'd.    Then  damp  and  dose  she  fdt 
The  air  around,  and  knew  the  poignant  smell 
Of  spicy  herbs  collected  and  ccmfined. 
As  those  awakening  from  a  troubled  trance 
Are  wont,  she  would  have  leam'd  by  touch  if  yet 
The  spirit  to  the  body  was  allied. 
Strange  hindrances  prevented.    O'er  her  fiice 
A  mask  thick-plated  lay:  and  round  her  swathed 
Was  many  a  costly  ai^  encumbering  robe. 
Such  as  she  wore  on  some  high  festival, 
O'erspread  with  precious  gems,  rayless  and  cold. 
That  now  press'd  hard  and  sharp  against  her  touch. 
The  cumlvous  collar  round  her  slender  neck, 
Of  gold,  thick  studded  with  each  valued  stone 
Earth  and  the  sea-depths  yield  for  human  prMe— 
The  bracelets  and  the  many  twisted  rings 
That  girt  her  taper  limbs,  coil  upon  coil — 
What  were  they  in  this  dungeon's  solitude  1 
The  plumy  corond  that  would  have  sprung 
Light  from  her  fillet  in  the  purer  air. 
Waving  in  mockery  of  the  rainbow  tints. 
Now  dioofmg  low,  and  steep'd  in  dogging  dews. 
Oppressive  hung.    Groping  in  dubious  search, 
She  found  the  household  goods,  the  spindle,  broom, 
GicALU  quainUy  sculptured,  and  the  Jar 
That  hdd  the  useless  beverage  fin*  the  dead. 
By  these,  and  by  the  jewel  to  her  lip 
Attach'd,  the  emerald  symbol  of  the  soul, 
In  its  green  life  immortal,  soon  she  knew 
Her  dwelling  was  a  sepulchre.    She  loosed 
The  mask,  and  fit>m  her  feathery  bier  uprose. 
Casting  away  the  robe,  which  like  long  alb 
Wrapp'd  her ;  and  with  it  many  an  doe  leaf. 
Inscribed  with  Azteck  characters  and  signs. 
To  guide  the  spirit  where  the  serpent  hiss'd. 
Hills  tower'd,  and  deserts  spread,  and  keen  winds 

blew. 
And  many  a  « Flower  of  Death;"  though  their 

frail  leaves 
Were  yet  unwither'd.    For  the  living  warmth 
Which  in  her  dwelt,  their  freshness  had  preserved; 
Else,  if  corruption  had  begun  its  work, 
The  emblems  of  quick  change  would  have  survived 
Her  beauty's  semblance.    What  is  beauty  wcnrth. 
If  the  cropp'd  flower  retdns  its  tender  bloom 
When  foul  decay  has  stolen  the  latest  lines 
Of  loveliness  in  death  1    Yet  even  now 
PAFAiTTaiir  knew  that  her  exuberant  locks— 
Which,  unconfined,  had  round  her  flow'd  to  earth, 
Like  a  stream  rushing  down  some  rocky  steep. 
Threading  ten  thousand  channels — had  been  shorn 
Of  half  their  waving  length, — and  liked  it  not 

But  through  a  crevice  soon  she  mark'd  a  gleam 
Of  rays  uncertain ;  and,  with  staggering  steps. 
But  strong  in  reckless  dreaminess,  while  still 
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Preaded  oW  Um  chaiM  oT  her  thoogfate 

The  revelation  that  opon  her  loul 

Dwelt  with  its  power,  she  gainM  the  cavem't  throat. 

And  poih'd  tlM  quarried  itone  aaide,  and  ftood 

In  the  free  air,  and  in  her  own  domain. 

But  now,  olMcurely  o'er  her  viaion  awam 
The  beauteoua  laadacape,  with  ita  thousand,  tinta 
And  changeful  views ;  long  alleys  of  bright  tnea 
Bending  beneath  their  fruits ;  espaliers  gay 
With  tropic  flowera  and  shrubs  that  filled  the  breeie 
With  odorona  inoense,  baana  vast,  where  biida 
With  shining  plumage  sported,  smooth  canals 
Leading  the  glassy  wave,  or  towering  grove 
Of  forest  veterans.    On  a  rising  bank* 
H&i  Stat  aocttstom'd,  near  a  well  hewn  out 
From  ancient  rocka^  into  whieh  watcra  gnah'd 
From  hving  fringe,  when  she  was  wont  to  bathe. 
She  threw  henelf  to  muse.    Dim  on  her  sight 
The  imperial  city  and  its  causeways  rose, 
With  the  broad  lake  and  all  iU  floating  islea 
And  glancing  shallops,  and  the  gilded  pomp 
Of  princely  barges,  canopied  with  pinmea 
Spread  fanlike,  or  with  tufred  pageantry 
Waving  magnificent.    Unmark'd  around 
The  frequent  huitzilin,  with  murmuring  hum 
Of  ever-restless  wing,  and  shrill,  sweet  note, 
Shot  twinkling,  with  the  ruby  star  thai  glow'd 
Over  his  tiny  bosom,  and  all  hues 
That  loveliest  seem  in  heaven,  with  ceaseless  change. 
Flashing  from  his  fine  films.    And  all  in  vain 
Untiring,  from  the  rustling  branches  near, 
Ponr'd  the  oentsontli  all  his  hnndrod  stnina 
Of  imitative  melody.    Not  now 
She  heeded  them.    Yet  pleasant  was  the  shade 
Of  palms  andoedais;  and  through  twining  boug^ 
And  fluttering  leavea,  the  subtle  god  of  ah>, 
The  serpent  arm'd  with  plumes,  moat  welooms  enpt, 
And  frmn'd  her  dieek  with  kindest  ministiy. 

A  dull  and  dismal  sound  came  booming  on; 
A  solemn,  wild,  and  melancholy  noiae, 
Shaking  the  tranquil  air;  and  afterwaiFd 
A  clash  and  jangUng,  barbarously  prolonged. 
Torturing  the  unwilling  ear,  rang  dissonant 
Again  the  unnatural  thunder  roird  along, 
Again  the  crash  and  clamour  followed  it 
Shuddering  she  heard,  who  knew  that  every  peal 
From  the  dread  gong  announced  a  victim's  heart 
Tom  from  his  breast,  and  each  triumphant  dang, 
A  mangled  corse,  down  the  great  temple's  stairs    • 
Huri'd  headlong ;  and  she  knew,  aa  lately  taught, 
How  vengeance  was  ordain'd  for  cruel^ ; 
How  pride  would  end ;  and  uncouth  soldiers  tread 
Through  bloody  furrows  o'er  her  pleasant  grovea 
And  gardens ;  and  would  make  themselves  a  road 
Over  the  dead,  choking  the  silver  lake, 
And  cast  the  batter'd  idob  down  the  steps 
That  cUmb'd  their  execrable  towen,  and  rasa 
Sheer  from  the  ground  Ajiuitzol's  mighty  pile. 

There  had  been  wail  fi>r  her  in  Mexico, 
And  with  due  rites  and  royal  obaequies. 
Not  without  blood  at  deviUah  altars  shed« 
She  had  been  number'd  with  her  ancestiy. 
Here  when  beheld,  revisiting  the  light. 
Great  marvel  rose,  and  greater  terror  grew. 
Until  the  kings  came  trembling,  to  receive 
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The  ftroshown  tidmga.    To,  his  hooaa  of  wo 
Silent  and  mournful,  Motkucsoila.  went 

Few  years  had  pass'd,  when  by  the  rabble  hands 
Of  his  own  suljects,  in  ignoble  bonds 
He  fell ;  and  on  a  hasty  gibbet  rear'd 
By  the  road-side,  with  scorn  and  obloquy 
The  brave  and  gracious  (jUATBxcrrziir  hung; 
While  to  Hondums,  thirsling  for  revenge, 
And  gloomier  aAer  all  hia  victories. 
Stem  ComTss  stalked.    Such  was  the  will  of  Gon. 

And  then,  vrith  holier  rites  and  sacred  pon^ 
Again  committed  to  the  peaceful  grave, 
Pafuttsif  slept  in  consecrated  earth. 


MONODY  ON  SAMUEL  PATCH.^ 

By  water  shall  be  die,  and  uke  his  end.— fiHAursAms. 

.Toll  for  Sax  Patch  !    Sajc  Patch,  who  jumps 
no  more. 
This  or  the  worid  to  come.  Sajc  Patch  is  dead! 
The  vulgar  pathway  to  the  unknown  shore 
Of  dark  futurity,  he  would  not  tread. 
No  friends  stood  sorrowing  round  his  dying  bed ; 
Nor  with  decorous  wo,  sedately  ste|^'d 

Behind  his  corpse,  and  tears  by  retail  shed ;-« 
The  jnighty  river,  as  it  onward  swept, 
In  one  great,  wholesale  sob,  his  body  drown'd  and 
kept 

Toll  for  Sam  Patch  ?  he  acom'd  the  common  way 
That  leads  t6  fiune,  up  heights  of  rough  ascent. 

And  having  heard  Popx  and  Loiroiirrs  say, 
Tliat  some  great  men  had  risen  to  fells,  he  went 
And  jump'd,  where  wild  Passaic's  waves  had  rent 

The  antique  rocks ; — the  air  free  passage  gave, — 
And  gradously  the  liquid  element 

Upbore  him,  like  some  seargod  on  its  wave ; 

And  all  the  people  said  that  Sax  was  very  brave. 

Fame,  the  dear  spirit  that  doth  to  heaven  upraise. 

Led  Sax  to  dive  into  what  Bthok  calla 
The  hell  of  waters.    For  the  aake  of  praise, 

He  woo'd  the  bathos  down  great  waterfrdla ; 

The  dioy  precipice,  which  the  eye  appala 
Of  traveUen  for  pleaeuro,  Saxvbl  found 

Pleasant,  as  are  to  women  lighted  halla, 
Cramm'd  full  of  foola  and  fiddles;  to  the  sound 
Of  the  eternal  roar,  he  timed  his  desperate  bound. 

Sax  was  a  fooL    But  the  large  world  of  such 
Has  thousands— better  taught,  alike  absurd. 

And  less  sublime.     Of  fame  he  soon  got  muc^. 
Where  distant  cataracts  spout,  of  him  men  heard. 

*  Samdbl  Patch  was  a  boaunin  on  the  Erie  Canal,  in 
New  York.  He  made  biniffelf  nolorioat  by  leaping  from 
the  masts  of  ibipc,  from  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  and  from 
tbs  Fails  In  the  Genesee  River,  at  Rocbetter.  Hia  last 
Ibat  was  la  the  aammer  of  18S1,  wImr,  In  the  presence 
of  many  tbousands,  be  Jumped  from  above  the  highest 
rock  over  which  the  water  fktie  in  the  Genesee,  and  was 
lost.  He  had  become  Intoxicated,  before  going  upon  the 
seaflbld,  and  lost  his  balance  in  descending.  The  above 
verses  were  written  a  few  days  after  tlUs  event. 
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Alas  lor  &am  I    Had  he  aright  prafoi'd 
The  kindly  element,  to  which  he  giTO 

Himself  so  ftariessly,  we  had  not  heard 
That  it  was  now  hii  winding-sheet  and  grave, 
Nor  song,  'twixt  tears  and  smiles,  our  leqniem  for 
the  InttTe. 

He  soon  got  drunk,  with  mm  and  with  renown. 
As  many  others  in  high  places  do ; — 

Whose  fall  is  like  Sam's  last — for  down  and  down. 
By  one  mad  impulse  driven,  they  flounder  through 
The  gulf  that  keeps  the  future  from  our  view. 

And  then  are  feund  not.  May  they  rest  in  peace! 
We  heave  the  agh  to  human  frailty  due— 

And  shall  not  8411  have  hist   The  muse  shall  cease 

To  keep  the  heroic  roll,  which  she  began  in  Gieeoe— 

With  demigods,  who  went  to  the  Black  Sea 
For  wool,  (and,  if  tfie  best  accounts  be  straight. 

Came  hack,  in  negro  phFBseok>gy, 

With  the  same  wool  each  upon  his  pate,) 
In  which  she  chronicled  the  deathless  htt 

Of  him  who  jumped  into  the  perilous  ditch 
Left  by  Koine's  street  oommissionsn,  in  a  state 

Which  made  it  dangerous,  and  by  jumping  which 

He  made  himself  renown'd,  and  the  contractors 


I  say,  the  muse  shall  quite  forget  to  sound 
The  chord  whose  music  is  undying,  if 

She  do  not  strike  it  when  Sax  Patch  ia  drown'd. 
LsAiTDsa  dived  for  love.    Leucadia's  cliff 
The  Lesbian  Safpbo  leap'd  from  in  a  mifE^ 

To  punish  Pbaov  ;  Icabus  went  dead, 
Because  the  wax  did  not  continue  stiff; 

And,  had  he  minded  what  his  father  said. 

He  had  not  given  a  name  unto  his  watery  bed. 

And  HsLi,x*s  case  was  all  an  accident, 

As  everybody  knows.    Why  sing  of  these  1 

Nor  would  I  rank  with  Sax  that  man  y(txo  went 
Down  into  ^Etna's  womb— Empsdoglxs, 
I  think  he  call*d  himself.   Themselves  to  please, 

Or  else  unwillingly,  they  made  their  springs ; 
For  glory  in  the  abstract.  Sax  made  his, 

To  prove  to  all  men,  commons,  lords,  and  kings. 

That  ¥  some  things  may  be  done,  as  well  as  other 
things." 

I  win  not  be  fatigued,  by  citfaig  more 
Who  jump'd  of  old,  by  hazard  or  design. 

Nor  plague  the  weary  ghosts  of  boyish  lore, 
VvLCAir,  Afollo,  Praitov — ^in  fine, 
All  TooKx's  Pantheon.    Yet  tiiey  grow  divine 

By  their  long  tumbles ;  and  if  we  can  match 
Their  hierarchy,  shall  we  not  entwine 

One  wreath!    Who  ever  came  *<up  to  the  scratch," 

And,  for  so  little,  jumpM  so  bravely  as  Sax  Patch  t 

To  long  conclusions  many  men  have  jumpM 

In  logic,  and  the  safer  course  they  took ; 
By  any  other,  they  would  have  been  stump*d. 

Unable  to  argue,  or  to  quote  a  book,       [brook ; 

And  quite  dumb-founded,  which  they  cannot 
They  break  no  bones,  and  suffer  no  contusion, 

IKding  their  wofiil  fidl,  by  hook  and  crook. 
In  dang  and  gibberish,  sputtering  and  confusion ; 
ButthaCwusn^tthewaySAXcametohisconcluiion. 


He  jump*d  in  person.    Death  or  Tidory 

Was  hb  device,  **  and  then  was  no  mistake,*' 
Except  his  last;  and  then  he  did  bat  die, 

A  blunder  which  the  wisest  mm  will  make. 

Abft,  whero  mighty  floods  the  mountains  break, 
To  stand,  the  target  of  ten  thousand  eyes. 

And  down  into  the  coil  and  water-quake 
To  leap,  like  Maia's  offspring,  from  the  dues— 
For  this,  all  vulgar  flights  he  ventured  to  despise. 

And  while  Niagara  prolongs  its  thunder. 

Though  still  the  rock  primeval  disappears. 
And  nations  change  theb  boonds — the  theme  of 
wonder 

Shall  Sax  go  down  the  oataraet  of  long  yean; 

And  if  there  be  sublimity  in  tears. 
Those  shall  be  precious  which  the  adventurer  shed 

When  his  frail  star  gave  way,  and  waked  his  fean 
Lest  by  the  ungenerous  crowd  it  might  be  said. 
That  he  was  all  a  hoax,  or  that  his  pluck  had  fled. 

Who  would  compare  the  maudlin  Alxxakdxh, 
Blubbering,  because  he  had  no  job  ui  hand. 

Acting  the  hypocrite,  or  else  the  gander. 

With  Sax,  whose  grief  we  all  can  understand  t 
His  crying  was  not  womamsh,  nor  plann'd 

For  exhibition ;  but  his  heart  o'erswell'd 
With  its  own  agony,  when  he  the  grand 

Natural  arrangements  for  a  jump  beheld, 

And,  measuring  the  cascade,  found  not  his  courage 
queird. 

His  last  great  ISuhire  set  the  final  seal 
Unto  the  record  Time  diall  never  tear, 

While  hnvery  has  its  honour,— while  man  feel 
The  holy,  natural  sympathies  which  are 
First,  last,  and  mightiest  in  the  bosom.    Where 

The  tortured  tides  of  Oenessee  descend. 
He  oame— his  only  intimate  a  bear,-~ 

(We  know  not  that  he  had  another  friend,) 

The  martyr  of  renown,  hb  wayward  course  to  end. 

The  fiend  that  from  the  infernal  riven  stole 

HeD-dranghts  for  man,  too  much  tormented  him: 
With  nerves  unstrung,  but  steadfest  in  his  soul. 

He  stood  upon  the  salient  current's  brim ; 

His  head  was  giddy,  and  his  sight  was  dim; 
And  then  he  knew  this  leap  would  be  his  last, — 

Saw  air,  and  earth,  and  water  wildly  swim. 
With  eyes  of  many  multitudes,  dense  and  vast, 
That  stared  m  modiery ;  none  a  look  of  kindness 
cast 

Beat  dowurin  the  huge  amphitheatre 
«I  see  before  me  the  gladiater  lie," 

And  tier  on  tier,  the  myriads  waiting  there 
The  bow  of  grace,  without  one  pitying  eye- 
He  was  a  slave-^  captive  hired  to  die  ;— 

Sax  was  bom  free  as  Cjbsab  ;  and  he  might 
The  hopeless  issue  have  refused  to  try; 

No !  with  true  leap,  but  soon  with  falterhig  flighty— 

«  Deep  in  the  roaring  gulf,  he  plunged  to  endless 
night" 

But,  ere  he  leap*d,  he  begg'd  of  those  who  made 
Money  by  his  dread  venture,  that  if  he 

Should  perish,  such  collection  should  be  paid 
As  might  be  pick'd  up^from  the  «  company" 
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Th  kUmoiker.  This,  his  bit  request,  ditU  be,— 
Thovgh  she  who  bore  him  ne*er  his  &te  should 

An  iris,  glilteniig  o'er  his  memory,  [know—- 
When  all  ike  streams  have  worn  their  barriers  low, 
And,  by  the  sea  drunk  up,  forever  cease  to  flow. 

On  him  who  chooses  to  jump  down  cataracts. 

Why  should  the  sternest  moralist  be  severe  1 
Judge  not  the  dead  by  prejudice— but  fiikcts. 

Such  as  in  strictest  evidence  i^vpear ; 

Else  were  the  laurels  of  all  ages  sere. 
Give  to  the  brave,  who  have  passed  the  final  goal, — 

The  gates  that  ope  not  back, — the  generous  tear ; 
And  let  the  muse's  clerk  upon  her  scroll,  [rolL 
In  coarse,  but  honest  veise,  make  up  the  jodgment- 

Therefore  it  ta  considered,  that  Sam  Patch 
Shall  never  be  forgot  in  proee  or  rhyme ; 

His  name  shall  be  a  portion  in  the  batch 
Of  the  heroic  dough,  which  baking  Time 
Kneads  for  consuming  ages — and  the  chime 

Of  Fame's  old  bells,  long  as  they  truly  ring. 
Shall  tell  of  him;  he  dived  f<^  the  sublime, 

And  found  it.    Thou,  who  with  the  eagle's  wing. 

Being  a  goose,  wouldst  fly,—- dream  not  of  such  a 
thing! 

EVENING.^ 

Haix  !  sober  evening !  thee  the  harass'd  brain 
And  aching  heart  with  fond  orisons  greet ; 
The  respite  thou  of  toil ;  the  balm  of  pain ; 
To  thoughtful  mind  the  hour  for  musing  meet: 
'Tis  then  the  sage,  from  forth  his  lone  retreat. 
The  rolling  universe  around  espies ; 
'TIS  then  the  bard  may  hold  communion  sweet 
With  lovely  shapes,  unkenn'd  by  grosser  eyes. 
And  quick  perception  comes  of  finer  mysteries. 


The  silent  hour  of  bliss !  when  in  the 
Her  argent  cresset  lights  the  star  of  love : — 
The  spiritual  hour!  when  creatures  bless'd 
Unseen  return  o'er  former  haunts  to  rove ; 
While  sleep  his  shadowy  mantle  spreads  above, 
Sleep,  brother  of  foigetfnlness  and  death, 
Round  well-known  couch,  with  noisdess  tread 

they  rove. 
In  tones  of  heavenly  music  comfort  breathe, 
And  tell  what  weal  or  bale  shall  chance  the  moon 

beneath. 

Hour  of  devotion!  like  a  distant  sea, 
The  worid's  loud  voices  faintly  murmuring  die ; 
Responsive  to  the  spheral  harmony, 
While  grateful  hymns  are  bomefirom  earth  on  high. 
O !  who  can  gaze  on  yon  unsullied  sky. 
And  not  grow  purer  from  the  heavenward  viewl 
As  those,  the  Virgin  Mother's  meek,  fuU  eye, 
Who  met,  if  uninspired  lore  be  true. 
Felt  a  new  birth  within,  and  sin  no  longer  knew. 

Let  others  hail  the  oriflamme  of  mom, 
O'er  kindling  hills  unfuri'd  with  gorgeous  dyes ! 
O,  mild,  blue  Evening !  still  to  thee  I  torn. 
With  holier  thought,  and  with  undazzled  eyes; — 

♦  From  «Yamof den." 


Where  wealth  and  power  with  glare  and  spten- 

dour  rise. 
Let  fools  and  daves  disgustful  incense  bum ! 
Still  Memoiy's  moonlight  lustre  let  me  prize ; 
The  great,  the  good,  whose  course  is  o'er,  discern. 
And,  frt>m  their  glories  past,  time's  mighty  lessons 

learn! 


WEEHAWKEN. 

Erx  o'er  our  path  is  stealing  fast; 
Ton  quivering  splendours  are  the  last 
The  sun  will  fling,  to  trsmble  o'er 
The  waves  that  kiss  the  opposing  shore ; 
His  latest  glories  fringe  the  height 
Behind  us,  with  their  golden  light 

Tlie  mountain's  minror'd  outline  Bides 
Amid  the  (hst-eztending  shades ; 
Its  shaggy  bulk,  in  sterner  pride. 
Towers,  as  the  gloom  steals  o'er  the  tide; 
For  the  great  stream  a  bulwark  meet 
That  leaves  its  rock-encumber'd  fiset. 

River  and  mountain !  though  to  song 
Not  yet,  perchance,  your  names  belong ; 
Those  who  have  loved  your  evening  hues 
Will  ask  not  the  recording  muse 
What  antique  tales  she  can  relate. 
Tour  banks  and  siseps  to  consecrate. 

Tet,  should  the  stranger  adc,  what  lori 
Of  by-gtoe  days,  this  winding  shore. 
Ton  cli£b  and  fir-dad  steeps  could  tell. 
If  vocal  made  by  Fancy's  spell, — 
The  varying  legend  might  rehearse 
Fit  themes  for  high,  romantic  verse. 

O'er  yon  rough  heights  and  moss-dad  sod 
Oft  hath  the  stalworth  warrior  trod ; 
Or  pcer'd,  with  hunter's  gaze,  to  mark 
The  progress  of  the  glandng  bark. 
Spoils,  strangely  won  on  distant  waves. 
Have  huk'd  in  yon  obstructed  caves. 

When  the  great  strife  for  Freedom  rose, 
Here  scouted  oft  her  friends  and  foes, 
Alternate,  through  the  changeful  war. 
And  beacon-^res  fla^'d  bright  and  fiir ; 
And  here,  when  Freedom's  strife  was  won, 
FeU,  in  sad  feud,  her  fiivonr'd  son ; — 

Her  son, — the  second  of  the  band. 
The  Romans  of  the  rescued  land. 
Where  round  yon  capes  the  banks  ascend, 
Long  shall  the  pilgrim's  footsteps  bend ; 
There,  mirthful  heaits  shall  pause  to  sig^ 
There,  tears  shall  dim  the  patriot's  eye. 

T^here  last  he  stood.    Before  his  sight 
Flow'd  the  feir  river,  free  and  bright ; 
The  rising  mart,  and  isles,  and  bay, 
Before  him  in  their  glory  lay, — 
Scenes  of  his  love  and  of  his  fiyne,— 
The  instant  ere  the  death-shot  came. 
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THE  GREEN  ISLE  OF  LOVERS. 

Thbt  say  that,  afar  in  the  land  of  the  weet, 
Where  the  bright  golden  son  nnka  in  glory  to  reat, 
Mid  fens  where  the  hunter  ne'er  yentured  to  tread, 
A  fair  lake  unruffled  and  sparkling  is  apread ; 
Where,  lost  in  his  course,  the  rapt  Indian  discoren, 
In  distance  seen  dimly,  the  green  Isle  of  Lovers. 

There  Terdure  ftdes  nerer ;  immortal  in  bloom, 
Soft  waves  the  magnolia  its  groves  of  perfume ; 
And  low  bends  the  branch  with  rich  fruitage  de- 
pressed. 
All  glowinlf  like  gems  in  the  crowns  of  the  east ; 
There  the  bright  eye  of  nature,  in  mild  glory  hovers : 
'Tis  the  land  of  the  sunbeam, — the  green  Isle  of 
Lovers! 

Sweet  strains  wildly  float  on  the  breeies  that  kiss 
The  calm-flowing  lake  round  that  region  of  bliss 
Where,  wreathing  their  garlands  of  amaranth,  fti^ 
choirs 
.  Glad  measures  still  weave  to  the  sound  that  inspires 
The  dance  and  the  revel,  mid  forests  that  cover 
On  high  with  their  shade  the  green  Isle  of  the  Lover. 

But  fierce  as  the  snake,  vrith  his  eyeballs  of  fire, 
When  his  scales  are  all  brilliant  and  glowingwith  ire, 
Are  the  warriori  to  all,  save  the  maids  of  their  isle. 
Whose  law  is  their  will,  and  whose  life  is  their  smile ; 
From  beauty  there  vakrar  and  strength  are  not 


And  peace  reigns  siqireme  in  the  green  Isle  of 
Lovers.  * 

And  he  who  has  sought  to  set  foot  on  its  shore, 
In  mazes  perplex*d,  has  beheld  it  no  more ; 
It  fleets  on  the  vision,  deluding  the  view. 
Its  banks  still  retire  as  the  hunters  pursue ; 
O !  who  in  this  vain  world  of  wo  shall  discover 
The  home  undisturb'd,  the  green  Isle  of  the  Lover ! 


THE  DEAD  OF  1832. 

O,  Tixx  and  Death !  with  certain  pace, 
Though  still  unequal,  hurrying  oo, 

O'ertuming,  in  your  awful  race, 
The  cot,  the  palace,  and  the  throne! 

Not  always  in  the  storm  of  war, 
Nor  by  the  pestilence  that  sweeps 

From  the  plague-smitten  realms  afiur. 
Beyond  the  old  and  solemn  deeps : 

In  crowds  the  good  and  mighty  go, 
And  to  those  vast,  dim  chambers  hie: 

Where,  mingled  with  the  high  and  low. 
Dead  C  jmaes  and  dead  SaAKsrxAftBS  lie  I 

Dread  ministers  of  God  !  sometimes 

Te  smite  at  once  to  do  his  will. 
In  all  earth's  ocean-sever'd  dimes. 

Those— whose  renown  ye  cannot  kill ! 


When  all  the  brightest  Stan  that  burn 
At  once  are  banish*d  from  their  spheres^ 

Men  sadly  ad:,  when  shall  return 
Such  lustre  to  the  coming  years ! 

For  where  is  he* — who  lived  so  long — 
Who  raised  the  modem  Titan's  ghost, 

And  show'd  his  fate  in  powerful  song, 
Whose  soul  for  learning's  sake  was  lost! 

Where  he— -who  backward  to  the  birth 
Of  Time  itself,  adventurous  trod. 

And  in  the  mingled  mass  of  earth 
Found  out  the  handiwork  of  God  ?  j- 

Where  he-— who  in  the  mortal  head,t 
Ordain'd  to  gaze  on  heaven,  could  trace 

The  soul's  vast  features,  that  shall  tread 
The  stars,  when  earth  is  nothingness  t 

Where  he— who  struck  old  Albyn's  lyre,§ 
Till  round  the  world  its  echoes  roll. 

And  swept,  with  all  a  prophet's  fire, 
The  diapason  of  the  soul  1 

Where  he — ^who  read  the  mystic  knel 
Buried  where  buried  Phabaohs  sleep ; 

And  dared  presumptuous  to  explore 
Secrets  fbur  thousand  yean  coukl  ke^  1 

Where  he — who,  with  a  poet's  eyet 
Of  truth,  on  lowly  nature  gazed. 

And  made  even  sordid  Poverty 
Classic,  when  in  his  numben  glazed  t 

Where— that  old  sage  so  hale  and  staid,** 
The  ^greatest  good"  who  sought  to  find; 

Who  in  his  garden  mused,  and  made 
All  forms  of  rule  for  all  mankind  t 

And  thou — whom  millions  far  removedf-|- 
Revered — the  hierarch  meek  and  wise, 

Thy  ashes  sleep,  adored,  beloved. 
Near  where  thy  Weslxt's  coffin  lies. 

He,  too— the  heir  of  gk>Ty — ^vi^iere^t 
Hath  great  Nafolioh's  scion  fled  1 

Ah !  glory  goes  no^  to  an  heir ! 
Take  him,  ye  noble,  vulgar  dead ! 

But  hark !  a  nation  sighs !  for  he,^§ 
Last  of  the  brave  who  perill'd  all 

To  make  an  in&nt  empire  free. 
Obeys  the  inevitable  call ! 

They  go— and  with  them  is  a  crowd. 
For  human  rights  who  thought  and  did : 

We  rear  to  them  no  temples  proud. 
Each  hath  his  mental  pyramid. 

AD  earth  is  now  their  sepulchre. 
The  mind,  their  monument  sublime— 

Young  in  eternal  fiime  they  are— 
Sudi  are  your  triumphs.  Death  and  Time. 

•  Ooetbe  and  his  FSosC.  f  Oavter. 

t  Bparsbetm.  |  Scott. 

II  CbampoIIton.  ^  Crabbe. 

««  Jeremy  Bentbain.  ft  Adam  Clarke. 

tt  Tbe  Daks  of  Retetetadt  ||  Cbarlea  Osrron. 
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PARTING. 

8at,  when  alkr  from  mine  thy  home  ehell  be^ 
I   8tiU  win  thy  wHiliuichaDging  turn  tomel 

When  other  scenes  in  beauty  round  thee  lie, 
I    Will  these  be  present  to  thy  mental  eye  1 
'    Thy  form,  thy  mind,  when  others  fondly  praise, 
Wat  thou  forget  thy  poet's  humbler  laysl 
Ah  me !  what  is  there,  in  earth's  various  range,  - 
That  time  and  absence  may  not  sadly  change ! 
And  can  the  heart,  that  still  demands  new  ties. 
New  thoughts,  for  all  its  thousand  sympatbiw 
The  waxen  heart,  where  every  seal  may  set, 
In  turn,  its  stamp— remain  unalter'd  yet. 
While  nature  changes  with  each  fleeting  day, 
And  seasons  dance  ^eir  varying  course  away  t 
Ah !  shouldst  thou  swerve  from  truth,  all  else  must 

part. 
That  yet  can  feed  with  life  this  wither'd  heart! 
Whate'er  its  doubts,  its  hopes,  its  fears  may  be, 
'Twere,  even  in  madness,  faithful  still  to  thee; 
And  shouldst  thou  snap  that  silver  chord  in  twain. 
The  golden  bowl  no  other  links  sustain ; 
Crush'd  in  the  dust,  its  fragments  then  must  sink, 
And  the  cold  earth  its  latest  life-drops  drink. 
Blame  not,  if  ofl,  in  melancholy  mood. 
This  theme,  too  for,  sick  fiuicy  hath  pursued ; 
And  if  the  soul,  which  high  with  hope  should  beat, 
Turns  to  the  gloomy  grave's  unbless'd  retreat. 

Majestic  nature !  since  thy  course  began, 
Thy  features  wear  no  sympathy  for  man ; 
The  siin  smiles  loveliest  on  our  darkest  hours ;     ' 
O'er  the  cold  grave  fresh  spring  thesweeCest  flower^ 
And  man  himself  in  selfish  sorrows  bound, 
Heeds  not  the  melancholy  ruin  round. 
The  crowd's  vain  roar  still  fills  the  passing  breexe 
That  bends  above  the  tomb  the  cypress-trees. 
.  One  only  heart,  still  true  in  joy  or  wo. 
Is  all  the  kindest  fetes  can  e'er  bestow. 
If  firowning  Heaven  that  heart  refuse  to  give, 
O,  who  would  ask  the  ungracious  boon — to  live  t 
Then  better  'twere,  if  longer  doom'd  to  prove 
The  listless  load  of  life,  unbless'd  with  love, 
To  seek  midst  ocean's  waste  some  island  fair^— 
And  dwell,  the  anchorite  of  nature,  there  ;-— 
Some  lonely  isle,  upon  whose  rocky  shore 
No  sound,  save  curlew's  scream,  or  billow's  roar. 
Hath  echoed  ever ;  in  whose  central  woods. 
With  the  quick  spirit  of  its  soKtudee, 
In  converse  deep,  strange  sympathies  untried, 
The  soul  might  find,  which  this  vain  world  denied. 

But  I  will  trust  that  heart,  where  truth  alone, 
In  loveliest  guise,  sits  radiant  on  her  throne ; 
And  thus  believing,  fear  not  all  the  power 
Of  absence  drear,  or  time's  most  tedioas  hour. 
If  e'er  I  sigh  to  win  the  wreaths  of  fiune. 
And  write  on  memory's  scroll  a  deathless  name, 
'TIS  but  thy  loved,  approving  smile  to  meet, 
And  lay  the  budding  laurels  at  thy  feet 
If  e'er  for  worldly  wealth  I  heave  a  sigh, 
And  glittering  visions  float  on  fancy's  eye, 
'Tis  but  with  rosy  wreaths  thy  path  to  spread, 
And  place  the  diadem  on  beauty's  head. 
Queen  of  my  thoggfats,  each  subjeet  to  thy  sway. 
Thy  ruling  presence  lives  but  to  obey ; 


AtmI  shouldst  thoae'ertheirbleiB'd  allrgianfusfighf. 
The  mind  must  wander,  lost  In  endless  night 
Farewell !  forget  me  not,  when  othen  gaie 
Enamo'ur'd  on  thee,  with  the  looks  of  praise ; 
When  weary  leagues  before  my  view  are  cast, 
And  each  dull  hour  seems  heavier  than  the  hiJt, 
Forget  me  not    May  joy  thy  steps  attend. 
And  mayst  thou  find  in  ev^  fbnn  a  friend ; 
Whh  eare  unsullied  be  thy  every  thought ; 
And  in  thy  dreams  of  home,  forget  me  not ! 


CONCLUSION  TO  YAMOXDEN. 

Sad  was  the  theme,  which  yet  to  tzy  we  cboae. 
In  pleasant  moments  of  communion  sweet ; 
When  least  we  thought  of  earth's  unvaniish'd 

woes. 
And  least  we  drsamM,  in  hsoeft  fbnd  deceit. 
That  eMMr  the  oold  grasp  of  death  should  meet. 
Till  after  many  years,  in  ripe  old  age ; 
Three  little  summera  fiew  on  pinions  fleet. 
And  thou  art  Ihring  but  in  memoiy's  page. 
And  earth  seemsuall  to  me  a  worthless  pilgrimage. 

Sad  was  our  theme ;  but  well  the  wise  man  sungy 
<«  Better  than  festal  halls,  the  house  of  wo;" 
'TIS  good  to  stand  destruction's  spoils  among. 
And  muse  on  thst  sad  bourne  to  which  we  go. 
The  heart  grows  better  when  tears  freely  fiow ; 
,    And,  in  the  many-cokNir'd  dream  of  earth, 
One  stolen  hour,  wherein  ourselves  we  know, 
Our  weakness  and  our  vanity,— is  worth 

Tears  of  unnAning  smiles,  and  lewd,  obatrepe- 
rous  mirth. 
Tis  good  to  muse  on  nations  pass'd  away. 
Forever,  from  the  land  we  call  our  own ; 
Nations,  as  proud  and  mighty  in  their  day, 
Who  deem'd  that  everlasting  was  their  throne. 
An  age  went  by,  and  they  no  more  were  known ! 
Sublimer  sadness  will  the  mind  control, 
Listening  time's  deep  and  melancholy  moan ; 
And  meaner  grieU  will  less  disturb  the  soul ; 

And  human  pride  foils  low,  at  human  grandeur's 
goal. 

Philip  !  fiuewell!  thee  King,  in  idle  jest, 
Thy  persecutors  named ;  and  if  indeed. 
The  jewell'd  diadem  thy  front  had  press'd, 
It  had  become  thee  better,  than  the  breed 
Of  palaces,  to  sceptres  that  succeed. 
To  be  of  courtier  or  of  priest  the  tool. 
Satiate  dull  sense,  or  count  the  fVequent  bead, 
Or  pamper  gormand  hunger ;  thou  wouldst  rule 
Better  than  the  worn  rake,  the  glutton,  or  the  fool ! 

I  would  not  wrong  thy  warrior  shade,  could  I 
Aoght  in  my  verse  or  make  or  mar  thy  fome ; 
As  the  light  carol  of  a  bird  flown  by        [name : 
Will  pass  the  youthful  strain  that  breathed  thy 
But  in  that  land  whence  thy  deetroyera  came, 
A  sacred  bard  thy  champion  shall  be  found ; 
ffe  of  the  laureate  wreath  for  thee  shall  claim 
The  hero's  honoure,  to  earth's  forthest  bound. 
Where  Albion's  tongue  is  heard,  or  Albion's  songs 
leaouttd. 
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NORA'S  80NG.» 

8tuBF,  dilld  of  my  love  I  be  thy  thunber  as  li^ 
As  tibe  red  bird's  thai  nefUes  ■ecare  on  the  ipray ; 

Be  the  Tirions  thai  visit  thee  fidry  and  bright 
As  the  dew-drops  that  sparkle  around  with  tba 
ray! 

0  soft  flows  the  brealh  from  thine  innooiiit  breast; 
In  the  wild  wood,  sleep  cradles  in  roses  thy  head ; 

Bot  her  who  protects  thee,  a  wanderer  unUess'd, 
He  forsakes,  or  surronnds  with  his  phat^t^nit  of 
dread. 

1  fear  for  thy  fiither !  why  stays  he  so  long 

On  the  ^ores  where  tiie  wife  of  the  giant  was 
thrown, 
And  the  sailor  oft  lingered  to  hearken  her  song, 

80  sad  o'er  the  wave,  e'er  she  harden'd  to  stone. 
He  skims  the  blue  tide  in  his  birchso  canoe^ 
Where  the  ibe  in  the  moonbeanMi  his  path  may 
descry; 
Hm  ball  to  its  scope  may  speed  rapid  and  tnie. 
And  lost  in  the  wave  be  thy  father's  death-cry  I 

The  Power  thai  ii  nmnd  ns,-^whose  presence  is 
near. 
In  the  gloom  and  the  solitade  felt  by  the  sool. 
Protect  that  frail  bark  in  its  lonely  career. 

And  shield  thee,  when  rong^y  life's  billows 
shall  rolL 


WOMAN* 

WoacAir  I  bleas'd  partner  of  our  joyAmd  woes! 
Even  in  the  darkest  hoar  of  earthly  iO, 
Untarmsh'd  yet,  thy  fond  affection  glows. 
Throbs  with  each  pi^  and  beats  with  every  thrill! 
Bright  o'er  the  wasted  scene  thou  hoverest  stUI, 
Angel  of  comfort  to  the  feiling  soul ; 
Undaunted  by  the  tempest,  wild  and  chiU, 
That  pours  its  restleas  and  disastrous  loU 

O'er  aU  thai  bloomsbe^w,with  sad  and  hoUowhoirt! 
When  sorrow  rends  the  heart,  when  fererish  pain 
Wrings  the  hot  drops  of  anguish  from  the  brow, 
To  soothe  the  soul,  to  cool  the  burning  brain, 
O,  who  so  welcome  and  so  prompt  as  thou ! 
The  battle's  hurried  scene  and  angry  glow. 
The  death-encircled  pillow  of  distrew. 
The  lonely  moments  of  secluded  wo. 
Alike  thy  care  and  constancy  confess. 

Alike  thy  pi^g  hand  and  feariess  finenddiip  ble« ! 

•  Fron**Tamo7den." 


Thee  youthful  fency  loves  in  aid  to  call ; 
Theoce  first  invoked  the  sacred  sisten  were; 
The  form  thai  holds  the  enthusiast's  heart  in  thraD, 
He,  mid  his  brig^  creation,  paints  most  feir ; 
True^— in  this  earthly  wilderness  of  care,— 
As  hunteri  path  the  wilds  and  forests  through; 
And  fimv — all  fragile  as  thou  art, — to  bear 
Life's  dangerous  billows^ — as  tho'lighi  cttioe. 
That  shoots,  with  all  its  freight,  the  itnpfl^mmf 
rapid's  flow. 

Thee,  Indians  tell,  the  first  of  men  to  win, 
Clomb  long  the  vaulted  heaven's  unmeasured 

height: 
And  weU  their  uncouth  feble  speaks  therein 
The  worth  even  savage  souls  can  never  slight 
Tired  vrith  the  chase,  the  hunter  greets  ai  night 
Thy  welcome  smile,  the  bahn  of  every  wo; 
Thy  patient  toil  makes  all  hui  laboun  light; 
And  fivm  his  grave  when  friends  and  kindred  go, 
Thou  weeping  comest,  the  sweet  sagamit^  to  strowl 


GOOD-NIGHT. 

GooD-Kiear  to  all  tiie  work! !  there's  nmie^ 
Beneath  the  «  ovep^;oing"  sun. 
To  whom  I  fed  or  hate  or  spite. 
And  80  to  all  a  feir  good-night 

Would  I  could  say  goodnugfai  to  pain. 
Good-night  to  conscience  and  her  train, 
To  cheedess  poverty,  and  shame 
Thai  I  am  yet  unknown  to  feme ! 

Would  I  could  say  good-night  to  dreams 
That  haunt  me  with  delusive  gleams. 
That  through  the  sable  friture's  veil 
Like  meteora  glimmer,  but  to  feiL 

Wouid  I  could  say  a  long  good-night 
To  halting  between  wrong  and  rig^ 
And,  like  a  giant  with  new  foiee. 
Awake  prepared  to  run  my  course ! 

But  time  o'er  good  and  ill  sweeps  on. 
And  when  few  yean  have  come  and  gooi^ 
The  past  vrill  be  to  me  as  naught, 
Whether  remember'd  or  forgot 

Yet  let  me  hope  one  feithful  fimnd 
O'er  my  last  couch  shaU  tearful  bend ; 
And,  though  no  day  for  me  was  biigfat, 
Shall  bid  me  tiien  a  long  good^iigfat 
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GBnmiAt  Mbli^bv  was  the  third  mm  of  the 
Itte  Chief  Justice  Psiirriss  MitLix,  LL.  D.,  of 
Maine,  and  waa  bom  in  the  town  of  Biddefoid,  in 
that  state,  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  Jane,  1799. 
He  was  educated  at  Harvard  College^  and  after 
leaving  that  seminary  became  a  law-student  in  the 
office  of  his  father,  who  had  before  that  time  re- 
moved to  Portland.  Soon  after  being  admitted  to 
the  bar,  he  was  married,  and  commenced  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  at  North  Yarmouth,  a  ple»> 
sant  village  near  his  native  town.  Within  three 
years — in  October,  1828 — his  wife,  to  whom  he  was 
devotedly  attached,  died,  and  his  only  child  fol- 
lowed her  to  the  grave  in  the  succeeding  spring. 
From  this  time  his  character  was  changed.  He 
had  before  been  an  ambitious  and  a  happy  man. 
The  remainder  of  his  life  was  clouded  with  melan- 
choly. 

I  believe  Mr.  Mbllbit  did  not  become  known 
as  a  writer  until  he  was  about  twenty-five  years 
old.  He  was  then  one  of  the  contributors  to  the 
Cambridge  "United  States  Literary  Gaxette."  In 
the  eariy  part  of  1837,  he  published  a  satire  en- 
titled **  Our  Chronicle  of  Twenty-six,"  and  two 
years  afterward,  "Glad  Tales  and  Sad  Tales,"  a 
collection  of  prose  sketches,  which  had  previously 
been  printed  in  the  periodicals.  <*The  Martyr's 
Triumph,  Buried  Valley,  and  other  Poems,*'  ap- 
peared in  1834.  The  principal  poem  in  this  volume 
is  founded  on  the  history  of  Saint  Aiban,  the  first 
Christian  martyr  in  England.  It  is  in  the  measure 
of  the  «  Faery  Queene,"  and  has  some  creditable 
passages ;  bu^  as  a  whole,  it  hardly  rises  above 
mediocrity.  In  the  "Buried  Valley"  he  describes 
the  remarkable  avalanche  near  the  Notch  in  the 
White  Mountains,  by  which  the  Willey  fiunily 
were  destroyed,  many  years  ago.  In  a  poem  enti- 
tled "The  Rest  of  Empires,"  in  the  same  collection, 
he  laments  the  custom  of  the  elder  bards  to  immor- 
talize  the  deeds  of  conquerors  alone,  and  contrasts 
their  prostitution  of  the  influence  of  poetry  with 
the  nobler  uses  to  which  it  is  applied  in  later  days, 
in  the  following  lines,  which  are  characteristic  of 
his  best  manner : — 

"  W«  hav«  been  uag ht.  In  oraelei  of  old, 
Of  the  entkled  divinity  of  sonf ; 
That  Poetry  and  Mntie,  hand  in  hand, 
Came  in  the  lifht  of  inapiration  forth, 
And  clalni'd  alliance  with  the  rolling  heavens. 
And  were  those  peerless  bardt,  whoae  strains  have  come 
In  an  andyhif  echo  to  the  world. 
Whose  nnmbers  floated  round  the  Grecian  IsleSy 
And  made  melodious  all  the  blllt  of  Rome,— 
Were  they  Inspired  1— Alas,  for  Poetry  t 
That  her  freat  ministers,  la  early  time, 
8unf  for  the  brave  alone— 4nd  bade  the  seal 
Battle  for  heaven  In  the  ranks  of  war! 
It  was  the  treason  of  the  godlike  art 
That  pointed  glory  to  the  sword  snd  spesr* 
And  left  the  bsart  to  movlder  In  tts  mafll 


It  was  the  asnial  ssrvioe  of  the  bard— 
It  was  the  basest  bondage  of  his  powers, 
In  later  times  to  consecrate  a  feast. 
And  sing  of  gallantry  In  hall  and  bower. 

To  courtly  knights  and  ladies 

**  But  other  times  have  strung  new  lyrss  agala. 
And  other  music  greets  us.    Poetry 
Comes  robed  in  smiles,  and,  in  low  breathing  sounds, 
Takes  counsel,  like  a  fViend,  in  our  still  hours. 
And  points  us  to  the  stars— the  waneless  stars — 
That  whisper  an  hereafter  to  our  souls. 
It  breathes  upon  our  spirits  a  rich  balsa. 
And,  with  its  tender  tones  and  melody. 
Draws  mercy  fW>m  the  warrior— snd  inodalms 
A  mom  of  bright  and  universal  love 
To  those  who  Journey  with  us  through  the  vale  ; 
It  points  to  moral  greatness — deeds  of  mind. 
And  the  high  struggles,  worthy  of  a  man. 
Have  we  no  minstrels  in  our  echoing  halls. 
No  wild  Cadwallow,  with  his  wilder  strala. 
Pouring  his  war-songs  upon  helmed  earst 
We  have  sounds  stealing  from  the  fkr  retreats 
Of  the  bright  company  of  glAed  men. 
Who  pour  their  mellow  music  round  our  age. 
And  point  us  to  our  duties  and  our  hearts; 
The  poet*s  constellation  beams  around— 
A  pensive  Cowraa  lives  in  all  his  lines. 
And  MiLTOR  hymns  us  on  to  hope  and  heaven  !** 
After  spending  five  or  six  years  in  Boston,  Mr. 
Mblixv  removed  to  New  York,  where  he  resided 
neariy  all^he  remainder  of  his  life.    He  wrote 
much  for  the  literary  magazines,  and  edited  seve- 
ral woriu  for  his  friend,  Mr.  Colmait,  the  pub- 
lisher.   In  1839,  he  established  a  Monthly  Mis- 
cellany, but  it  was  abandoned  after  the  publicadon 
of  a  few  numbers.    His  health  had  been  declining 
for  several  years ;  his  disease  finally  assumed  the 
form  of  consumption,  and  he  made  a  voyage  to 
Coba,  in  the  siunmer  of  1840,  in  the  hope  that  he 
would  derive  advantage  from  a  change  of  climate, 
and  the  sea  air.    He  was  disappointed ;  and  learn- 
ing of  the  death  of  his  father,  in  the  following 
spring,  he  returned  to  New  York,  where  he  died, 
on  the  fifth  of  September,  1841. 

Mr.  Mkllsx  was  a  gentle-hearted,  amiable  man, 
social  in  his  feelings,  and  patient  and  resigned  in 
the  long  period  of  physical  suffering  which  pre- 
ceded his  death.  As  a  poet,  he  enjoyed  a  higher 
reputation  in  his  lifetime  than  his  works  will  pre- 
serve. They  are  without  vigour  of  thought  or 
language,  and  are  often  dreamy,  mystic,  and  un- 
intelligible. In  his  writings  there  is  no  evidence 
of  creative  genius ;  no  original,  dear,  and  manly 
thought ;  no  spirited  and  natural  descriptions  of 
life  or  nature ;  no  humour,  no  pathos,  no  passion ; 
nothing  that  appeals  to  the  common  sympathies 
of  mankind.  The  little  poem  entitled  **  The  Bo- 
gie,"  although  **\i  whispers  whence  it  stole  its 
spoils,"  is  probably  sjxperior  to  any  thing  else  he 
wrote.  It  is  free  from  the  affectations  and  un- 
meaning ^thets  which  distinguish  nearly  all  his 
woiks. 
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ENGLISH  SCENERY. 

Tib  woodland  vales  of  Ens^and! — ia  there  not 
A  magic  and  a  marvel  in  their  namea  1 
la  there  not  music  in  the  memory 
Of  their  old  glory  1 — ^is  there  not  a  soond, 
As  of  some  watchword,  that  recalls  at  night 
All  that  gave  light  and  wonder  to  the  day  ? 
In  these  soft  words,  that  breathe  of  loveliness, 
And  summon  to  the  spirit  scenes  that  rose  ' 
Rich  on  its  n^tured  vision,  as  the  eye 
Hung  like  a  tranced  thing  above  the  page 
That  genius  had  made  golden  with  its  glow— 
The  page  of  noble  story— of  high  towers. 
And  castled  halls,  envistaM  like  the  line 
Of  heroes  and  great  hearts,  that  centuries 
Had  led  before  their  hearths  in  dim  array — 
Of  lake  and  lawn,  and  gray  and  cloudy  tree, 
That  rock*d  with  bannePd  fiSliage  to  the  storm 
Above  the  walls  it  shadow'd,  and  whose  leaves. 
Rustling  in  gather'd  music  to  the  winds, 
8eem*d  voiced  as  with  the  sound  of  many  seas ! 

The  woods  and  vales  of  England !  O,  the  founts, 
The  living  founts  of  memory !  how  they  break 
And  gush  upon  my  stirred  heart  as  I  gaze ! 
I  hear  the  shout  of  reapers,  the  far  low 
Of  herds  upon  the  banks,  the  distant  bark 
Of  the  tired  dog,  stretch*d  at  some  cottage  door. 
The  echo  of  the  axe,  mid  forest  swung, 
And  the  loud  laugh,  drowning  the  faint  halloo. 

Land  of  our  fathers !  though  'tis  ours  to  roam 
A  land  upon  whose  bosom  thou  mightst  lie, 
Like  infimt  on  its  mother's — though  'tis  ours 
To  gaze  upon  a  nobler  heritage 
7*han  thou  couMst  e'er  unshadow  to  thy  sons, — 
Though  ours  to  linger  upon  fount  and  sky. 
Wilder,  and  peopled  with  great  spirits,  who 
Walk  with  a  deeper  majesty  than  thine, — 
Yet,  as  our  €ither-land,  O,  who  shall  teU 
The  lone,  mysterious  energy  which  calls 
Upon  our  sinking  spirits  to  walk  forth 
Amid  thy  wood  and  mount,  where  every  hill 
Is  eloquent  with  beauty,  and  the  tale 
And  song  of  centuries,  the  cloudless  years 
When  fairies  walk'd  thy  valleys,  and  the  turf 
Rung  to  their  tiny  footsteps,  and  quick  flowers 
Sprang  with  the  lifting  grass  on  which  they  trod-r 
When  all  the  landscape  murmur'd  to  its  rills, 
And  joy  with  hope  slept  in  its  leafy  bowers ! 


MOUNT  WASHINGTON. 

MoriTT  of  the  clouds,  on  whose  Olympian  height 
The  tall  rocks  brighten  in  the  ether  air, 
And  spirits  from  the  skies  come  down  at  night, 
To  chant  immortal  songs  to  Freedom  there ! 
Thine  is  the  rock  of  other  regions,  where 
The  world  of  life,  which  blooms  so  far  below, 
Sweeps  a  wide  waste:  no  gMdening  scenes  appear, 
Save  where,  with  silvery  flash,  the  waters  flow 
Beneath  the  &r-offoiouBtain,diitant,  calm, and  slow. 

Thine  is  the  summit  where  the  clouds  repose. 
Or,  eddying  wildly,  round  thy  diflb  are  borne; 


When  Tempest  mounts  his  rudiingcar,  and  throws 
His  billowy  mist  amid  the  thunder's  home ! 
Far  down  the  deep  ravine  the  whiriwinds  come, 
And  bow  the  foiests  as  they  sweep  along; 
While,  Soaring  deeply  from  their  rocky  womb. 
The  storms  come  forth,  and,  hurrying  darkly  on. 
Amid  the  echoing  peaks  the  revelry  prolong  1 

And  when  the  tumult  of  the  ai^is  fled. 
And  quench'd  in  silence  all  the  tempest  flame. 
There  come  the  dim  forms  of  the  mighty  dead. 
Around  the  steep  which  bears  the  hero'rname: 
The  stars  look  down  upon  them ;  and  the  same 
Pale  orb  that  glistens  o'er  his  dirtant  grave 
Gleams  on  the  summit  that  enshrines  his  fiune. 
And  lights  the  cold  tear  of  the  glorious  brave. 
The  richest,  purest  tear  that  memory  ever  gave ! 

Mount  of  the  clouds!  when  winter  round  thee 
The  hoary  mantle  of  the  dying  year,       [throws 
Subfime  amid  thy  canopy  of  snows, 
Thy  towers  in  bright  magnificence  appear! 
'TIb  then  we  view  thee  with  a  chilling  fear, 
Till  summer  robes  thee  in  her  tints  of  blue; 
When,  lo!  in  sofien'd  grandeur,  far,  yet  dear. 
Thy  battlements  stand  clothed  in  heaven's  own  hue, 
To  swell  as  Freedom's  home  on  man's  unbounded 


THE  BUGLE. 

O!  WILD,  enchanting  horn ! 
Whose  music  up  the  deep  and  dewy  air 
Swells  to  the  clouds,  and  calls  on  Echo  there, 

Till  a  new  melody  b  bom— 

Wske,  wake  again,  the  night 
Is  bending  from  her  throne  of  beauty  down. 
With  still  stars  burning  on  her  azure  crown. 

Intense  and  eloquently  bright 

Night,  at  its  pulseless  noon ! 
When  Sie  &i  voice  of  waten  mooma  in  aong^ 
And  some  tired  watch-dog,  lazily  and  kmg 

Barks  at  the  melancholy  moon. 

Hark !  how  it  sweeps  away. 
Soaring  and  dying  on  the  silent  sky. 
As  if  some  sprite  of  sound  went  wandering  bj. 

With  lone  halloo  and  roundelay! 

Swell,  swell  in  glory  out ! 
Thy  tones  come  pouring  on  my  leajMng  heertp 
And  my  stirr'd  spirit  hears  thee  with  a  start 

As  boyhood's  old  remembered  shout 

O !  have  ye  heard  that  peal. 
From  sleeping  city's  moon-bathed  battlementSi 
Or  from  the  guarded  field  and  warrior  tents, 

Like  some  near  breath  around  you  steal  1 

Or  have  ye  in  the  roar 
Of  sea,  or  storm,  or  battle,  heard  it  rise. 
Shriller  than  eagle's  clamour,  to  the  skies, 

Where  winga  and  tempests  never  soerl 

Go,  go — no  other  sound,  ^ 

I    No  music  that  of  air  or  earth  is  bom. 
Can  matdi  the  mi^ty  music  of  that  hom, 
On  midnight's  fathomlen  profoond  I 
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ON  SEEINO  AN  EAGLE  PASS  NEAR  BiE 
IN  AUTUMN  TWIUGHT. 

Sail  on,  thoa  kme,  imperial  had, 

Of  quenchless  eye  and  tireleas  wing; 
How  is  thy  distant  coming  heard, 

As  the  nighfs  hreexes  romid  tiwe  ring? 
Thy  course  was  'gainst  the  burning  son 

In  hii  extremest  glory.    How ! 
Is  thy  onequall'd  daring  done, 

ThoQ  stoop'st  to  earth  so  lowly  now? 

Or  hast  thoa  left  thy  rockfaig  dome, 

Thy  roaring  crag,  thy  lightning  pine, 
To  find  some  secret,  meaner  home. 

Less  stormy  and  unsafe  than  thine  t 
Else  why  thy  dusky  pinions  bend 

So  doeely  to  tida  shadowy  world, 
And  round  thy  aeaiching  gtanoes  send, 

As  wishing  thy  broad  pens  weie  farf^d  ! 

Tet  lonely  is  thy  shatter'd  nest, 

Thy  eyry  desolata,  though  high; 
And  lonely  thou,  alike  at  rest, 

Or  soaring  in  the  upper  sky. 
The  golden  light  that  bathes  %  phmwi 

On  thine  interminable  flight. 
Falls  cheeriess,  on  earth's  desert  tombs, 

And  makes  the  north's  ioe^mountains  brij^ 

So  come  the  eagle-hearted  down. 

So  come  the  high  and  proud  to  earui, 
When  life's  night-gaftering  teapesls  fiowa 

Orer  their  gloiy  and  their  mirth  r 
So  quails  the  miiid's  undying  eye. 

That  bore,  unveil'd,  fame's  noontide  sun; 
So  man  sedu  solitude,  to  die. 

His  high  place  left,  his  triumphs  done. 

So,  round  the  residence  of  power, 

A  cold  and  joyless  lustre  shines. 
And  on  life's  pinnacles  win  lower 

Clouds,  dark  as  bathe  the  eagle's  pines. 
But,  O,  the  mellow  light  that  pours 

FromGoD'spurethroue — ^the  light  that  saives! 
It  warms  the  spirit  as  it  soars. 

And  sheds  deep  raSaiioe  roond  ofir  giavea. 


THE  TRUE  GLORY  OF  ABIERICA. 

Itaua's  vales  and  fountains, 

Though  beautiful  ye  be, 
I  lore  my  soaring  mountains 

And  forests  more  than  ye ; 
And  though  a  dreamy  greatness  lisa 

From  out  your  cloudy  years, 
Like  hiUs  on  distant  stormy  Mn, 

Seem  dim  through  Nature's  tsai% 
SiM,  ten  me  not  of  years  of  old, 

or  aneieBt  heart  and  cliflM; 
Gun  is  the  land  and  age  of  gold» 
*  AadonatiishanowMtimel 


The  jewelTd  crown  and  sceptre 

Of  Greece  have  pas^d  away; 
And  none,  of  all  who  wept  her. 

Could  bid  her  spiendoiir  stay. 
The  world  has  tiakett  with  tiie  tread 

Of  iron-saadalTd  crime— 
And,  lo !  o'ershadowing  all  the  dead, 

The  conqueror  stalu  subfime ! 
Then  adL  I  not  for  crown  and  plume 

To  nod  above  my  land ; 
The  victor's  footsteps  point  to  doom, 

Graves  open  round  his  hand ! 

Rome!  with  thy  pillar'd  palaoas, 

And  sculptured  heroes  all, 
Snatch'd,  in  their  warm,  triumfihal  days^ 

To  Arfs  high  festival; 
Rome !  with  thy  g^ant  sons  of  power, 

WhoBs  pathway  was  on  thrones, 
Who  buUt  their  kingdoms  of  an  how 

On  yet  muburied  booes, — 
I  would  net  have  my  land  like  thaew 

So  lofty— yet  so  cold !    , 
Be  hers  a  lowlier  majesty. 

In  yet  a  BoUer  moiuld. 

Thy  marblea— works  of  wonder! 

Li  thy  victorious  days, 
Whose  lips  did  seem  to  sunder 

Before  the  astonish'd  gaze ; 
When  statue  glared  on  statue  thera^ 

The  living  on  the  dead, — 
And  men  as  silent  pilgrims  were 

Before  some  sainted  head ! 
O,  not  for  feultless  marbles  yet 

Would  I  the  li^t  forego 
That  beams  when  other  lights  have  set, 

And  Art  herself  lies  low ! 

O,  ours  a  holier  hope  shall  be 

Than  consecrated  bust. 
Some  loftier  mean  of  memory 

To  snatch  us  from  the  dust 
And  ours  a  sterner  art  than  this, 

Shall  fix  our  image  here,— 
The  spirit's  mould  of  lovelineas 

A  nobler  BBtvinxRx ! 

Then  let  them  bind  with  bleemlesB  ftomen 

The  busts  and  urns  of  old,— 
A  feiier  heritage  be  ours, 

A  sacrifice  less  cold  ? 
Give  honour  to  the  great  and  goo^' 

And  wreathe  the  living  brow. 
Kindling  with  Virtue's  mending  btood, 

And  pay  the  tribute  now  f 

So,  when  the  good  and  graafc^o  do«f% 

llieir  etatoes  shril  arise. 
To  crowd  those  temples  of  mnr  earn, 

Our  fedeleas  memories ! 
And  when  tin  sculptuied  aaan 

And  Art  goes  in  to  die, 
Our  forms  shall  live  in  holier  haOi, 

ThaFtetbeoBofteil^ 
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Gbobai  Hiix  ti  known  to  tiie  paUic,  only 
thnmgh  his  writingB.  From  natire  diffidence,  or 
some  eocentridtj  of  diaiBcter,  he  appears  to  baTo 
shunned  all  contact  with  society.  He  was  once 
married;  «biit  how  his  marriage  was  brought  about," 
writes  one  of  his  friends  to  me,  « is  an  unr^veUed 
mystery;  for  he  never  spoke  to  a  dooen  ladies  in 
his  life." 

^He  is  a  native  of  Guilford,  on  Long  Island 
Sound,  near  New  Haven.  He  was  adnitted  to 
Yale  College  in  his  fifteenth  year,  and,  when  he 
giaduated,  took  the  Beriileian  prize,  as  the  best 
classic.  He  was  subsequently  attached  to  the  navy  y 
as  Professor  of  Mathematics ;  and  visited  in  tUs 
capacity  the  Mediterranean,  its  storied  islands,  and 
classic  shores.  After  bis  return,  he  was  appdnted 
librarian  to  the  State  Department,  at  Washington: 


a  sitnatiaa  which  he  at  lengtib  lesigned  on  account 
of  iU  health,  and  was  qypomted  Consul  of  the 
United  States  for  the  south-western  portion  of 
Asia  Minor.  The  climate  disagreeing  with  him, 
he  returned  to  Washington ;  and  is  now  attached 
again  to  one  of  the  bureaus  in  the  Department  of 
State. 

The  style  of  his  poetiy  ii  severe,  and  sooietimeB 
80  eOiptioU  as  to  embairass  his  meaning;  this  is 
especially  true  of  his  more  elaborate  productiont 
«  The  Buins  of  Athens,"  written  in  the  Spenserian 
stanza.  He  is  most  successful  in  his  lyrics,  where 
he  has  more  freedom,  without  a  loss  of  eneigy. 
His  <«Tltania,"  a  dramatio  piece,  is  peihaps  the* 
most  original  of  his  productiaM.  It  is  wild  and 
fiuudful,  and  graced  with  images  of  mooh  beauty 
and  fheshnesB. 


m^^^0*^*^0^^^f*^k^^0^*^^»^* 


FROM  "THE  RUINS  OF  ATHENS." 

Tn  daylight  fades  o'er  old  Oyilene's  hfll. 
And  broad  and  dun  the  mountain  shadows  fbU; 
The  stars  are  up  and  sparkling,  as  if  still 
Smiling  upon  their  altars ;  but  the  taR, 
Dark  cypress,  gently,  as  a  mourner,  bends- 
Wet  with  the  drops  of  evening  as  with  teara— 
Alike  o'er  shrine  and  worshipper,  and  blends, 
AQ  dim  and  lonety,  with  the  wrecks  of  years, 
As  6f  a  world  gone  by  no  coming  morning  cheers. 

There  sits  the  queen  of  temples — gray  and  lone. 
She,  like  the  last  of  an  imperial  line. 
Has  seen  her  sister  structures,  one  by  one. 
To  Time  theb  gods  and  worihippen  resign ; 
And  the  stan  twinkle  through  the  weeds  that  twine 
Their  roofless  capitals ;  and,  through  the  night, 
Heaid  the  hoarse  drum  and  the  exploding  mine^ 
The  clash  of  arms  and  hymns  of  uncouth  rite, 
From  their  ^smantled  shrines  the  guardian  poweis 
affiight 

Go !  tiiou  fhmi  whose  forsaken  heart  are  reft 
Hie  ties  of  home ;  and,  where  a  dwdling^place 
Not  Jovs  himself  the  elements  have  left. 
The  grass-grown,  undefined  arena  pace !     (hear 
Look  on  its  rent,  though  towoiyie  shafts,  and 
The  loud  wiids  tiiunder  in  their  aged  &ee ; 
Then  dowty  turn  thine  eye,  where  moulderaaear 
A  CjMAm's  arch,  and  the  blue  depth  of  ^aoe 
Vaults  lika  a  sepulehre  the  wrecks  of  a  past  race. 

Is  it  not  better  with  the  Eremite, 

Where  the  weeds  rustle  o'er  his  airy  cave, 

Pereh'd  on  their  summit,  through  the  long,  still 

night 
To  sit  and  watdi  th«r  diadows  rfowly  wave— 


While  oft  some  fragment,  sapp'dlyy  dull  decay. 
In  thunder  breaks  the  silence,  and  the  fowl 
Of  Ruin  hoota— and  turn  in  scorn  away 
Of  all  man  builds,  time  levels,  and  the  cowl 
Awards  her  mofMug  sage  in  common  with  the  owl  1 

Or,  where  the  palm,  at  twilight's  holy  hour. 
By  Thsssits'  &ne  her  lonely  vigil  keeps : 
Gone  are  her  sisters  of  the  leaf  and  flower. 
With  them  the  living  crop  earth  sows  and  reaps, 
But  these  revive  not:  the  weed  with  them  sleeps, 
But  clothes  herself  in  beauty  from  their  day. 
And  leaves  them  to  their  slumber;  o'er  them 


Vainly  the  Spring  her  quickening  dews  away. 
And  Love  as  vainly  mourns,  and  mourns,  alas ! 
for  aye. 
Or,  more  remote,  on  Nature's  hannts  intrude. 
Where,  since  creation,  she  has  slept  on  flowers. 
Wet  with  the  noonday  finest-dew,  and  woo'd 
By  untamed  choristers  in unpruned  bowen: 
By  pathless  ^cket,  rock  that  time-worn  towers 
O'er  dells  untrodden  by  the  hunter,  piled 
Ere  by  its  shadow  measured  were  the  hours 
To  human  eye,  the  rampart  of  the  vrild. 
Whose  banner  is  the  doud,  by  carnage  undeflled. 

The  weary  i^irit  that  formken  plods 
The  world's  wide  >prildemess,  a  home  may  ifaid 
Here,  mid  the  dwellings  of  long^banish'd  gods. 
And  thoughts  they  bring,  the  moumen  of  the 

mind; 
The  spectres  tiiat  no  spell  has  power  to  bind. 
The  loved,  but  lost,  whose  inal's  life  is  in  ours, 
As  incense  in  sepulchral  urns,  enshrined, 
The  sense  of  blighted  or  of  wasted  powen. 
The  hopes  whose  promised  fruits  have  peridi'd 

with  tiieir  flowers. 
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There  Mimiinan,  low  cipo    there,  where  tlie  moon 
Breaks  o'er  the  ■hetter'd  end  now  ihepelew  itone ; 
The  WBtera,  ae  a  rude  but  fitting  boon, 
Weeds  and  nnaU  eheUa  have,  like  «  garland, 

thrown 
Upon  it,  and  the  wind's  and  wave's  low  moon, 
And  sighing  grass,  and  cricket's  plaint,  are  heard 
To  steal  upon  the  stillness,  like  a  tone 
Remember'd.    Here,  by  human  foot  unstirr'd. 
Its  seed  the  thistle  rtieds,  and  builds  the  ocean-bird. 

Lurks  the  foul  toad,  the  lizard  basks  secure 
Within  the  sepulchre  of  him  whose  name 
Had  Bcatter'd  navies  like  the  whirlwind.    Sure, 
If  aught  ambition's  fiery  wing  may  tame, 
'TIS  here ;  the  web  the  spider  weaves  where  Fame 
Planted  her  proud  but  sunken  shaft,  should  be 
To  it  a  fetter,  still  it  springs  the  same. 
Glory's  fool-worshipper !  here  bend  thy  knee ! 
The  tomb  thine  altar-stone,  thine  idol  Mockery : 

A  small,  gray  elf^  all  sprinkled  o'er  with  dust 
Of  crumbling  catacomb,  and  mouldering  shred 
Of  banner  and  embroider'd  pall,  and  rust 
Of  arms,  time-worn  monomonts,  that  shed 
A  canker'd  gleam  on  dim  escutcheons,  where 
The  gropmg  antiquary  pores  to  spy — 
A  whati  a  name    perchance  ne'er  graven  there; 
At  whom  the  urchin,  with  his  mimic  eye. 
Sits  peering  thnrtigh  asknll,  and  langhs  continually. 


THE  MOUNTAIN-GIRL. 

Ths  clouds,  that  upward  curiing  firom 

Nevada's  sununit  fly, 
Melt  into  air :  gone  are  the  showers. 
And,  deck'd,  as  'twere  with  bridal  flowers, 

Earth  seems  to  wed  the  sky. 

All  hearts  are  by  the  spirit  that 

Breathes  in  the  euiuJiine  stirr'd ; 
And  there's  a  giri  that,  up  and  down, 
A  meny  vagrant,  through  the  town, 
Qoes  singing  like  a  bird. 

A  thing  all  lightness,  life,  and  glee ; 

One  of  the  shapes  we  seem 
To  meet  in  visions  of  the  night ; 
And,  shoukl  they  greet  oar  waking  sight, 

Imagine  that  we  dream. 

With  glossy  ringlet,  brow  that  is 

As  falling  snow-flake  white. 
Half-hidden  by  its  jetty  braid, 
And  eye  like  dewdrop  in  the  shade, 

At  once  both  dark  and  bright ; 

And  cheek  whereon  the  sunny  dime 

Its  brown  tint  gently  throws^ 
Qtntly,  as  it  reluctant  were 
To  leave  its  print  on  thing  so  &ii^— 

A  shadow  on  a  rose. 

She  stops,  looks  up— what  does  she  see  t 

A  flower  of  crimson  dye. 
Whose  vaee,  the  work  of  Moorish  hands, 
A  lady  sprinkles,  as  itstands 

Upon  a  balcony : 


ffigh,  leaning  from  a  window  forth, 

From  curtains  that  halAehroud 
Her  maiden  form  with  tress  of  gold. 
And  brow  that  niocks  their  snow-white  fold, 
Like  DiAV  firom  a  cloud. 

Nor  flower,  luir  lady  fair  she  sees — 

That  mountain«girl — but  dumb 
And  motionless  she  stands,  with  eye 
That  seems  communing  with  the  sky : 
Her  visions  are  of  home. 

That  flower  to  her  b  as  a  tone 

Of  some  forgotten  song, 
One  of  a  slumbering  thousand,  struck 
Fh>m  an  old  harp-string ;  but,  once  woke^ 

It  brings  the  rest  along. 

She  sees  beside  the  mountain-brook. 

Beneath  the  old  cork  tree 
And  toppling  crag,  a  vine-thatch'd  shed, 
Perch'd,  like  the  eagle,  high  o'erhead. 

The  home  of  liberty ; 

The  rivulet,  the  olive  shade, 

The  grassy  plot,  the  flock ; 
Nor  does  her  simple  thought  forget. 
Haply,  the  UtUe  violet, 

Thieit  springs  beneath  the  rock. 

Sister  and  mate^  they  may  not  firom 

Her  dreaming  eye  depart ; 
And  one,  the  source  of  gentler  fears, 
More  dear  than  all,  for  whom  she  wean 

The  token  at  her  heart 

And  hence  her  eye  is  dim,  her  chedt 

Has  lost  its  livelier  glow ; 
Her  song  has  ceased,  and  motionless 
She  stands,  an  image  of  distress : — 

Strange,  what  a  flower  can  do ! 


THE  MIGHT  OF  GREECE.* 

Tbb  might  of  Greece!  whose  stoiy  has  gone  forth, 
Like  the  eternal  echo  of  a  lyre 
Struck  by  an  angel,  to  the  bounds  of  earth, 
A  marvel  and  a  melody ;  a  fire 
Unquench'd,  unquenchi^le.    Oastalia's  choir 
Mourn  o>r  their  attars  worshipless  or  gone ; 
But  the  free  mountain-air  they  did  respire 
Has  ^me  their  music  onward,  with  a  tone 

Shaking  earth's  tyrant  race  through  every  distant 
lone! 
A  never-dying  music,  home  along  [fraught 

The  stream  of  years,  that  else  were  mute,  and 
— ^A  boundless  echo,  thunder  peal'd  in  soog-^ 
With  the  unconquerable  might  of  thought : 
The  Titan  that  shall  rive  the  fetten  wrought 
By  the  world's  god.  Opinion,  and  set  firee 
The  powen  of  mind,giants  from  darimess  brought; 
The  trophies  of  whose  triumph-march  shall  be 

Thrones,  dungeons  swept  away,  as  rampires  by  the 
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THE  FALL  OF  THE  OAK. 

A  •LOBiovi  tree  if  the  old  graj  oek: 
He  has  stood  for  a  thomand  yean» 
Has  stood  and  firown'd 
On  the  tieea  around. 
Like  a  king  among  his  peers ;   . 
Aa  round  their  king  they  stand,  ao  now. 

When  the  flowers  th^  pale  leaves  fold, 
The  tall  trees  round  him  stand,  array'd 
In  their  robes  of  purple  and  gold. 

He  has  stood  like  a  tower 

Through  sun  and  shower, 
And  dared  the  winds  to  battle ; 

He  has  heard  the  hail. 

As  from  plates  of  mail. 
From  his  own  limbs  shaken,  rattle ; 
He  has  toss'd  them  about,  and  shorn  the  tops 

(When  the  storm  had  roused  his  might) 
Of  the  forest  trees,  as  a  strong  man  doth 
The  heads  of  his  foes  in  fight 

The  autumn  sun  looks  kindly  down. 
But  the  frost  is  on  the  lea. 

And  sprinkles  the  horn 

Of  the  owl  at  mom, 
As  she  hies  to  the  old  oak  tree. 

Not  a  leaf  is  stirr'd ; 

Not  a  sound  is  heard 
But  the  thump  of  the  thresher's  flail. 

The  low  wind's  sigh, 

Or  the  distant  cry 
Of  the  hound  on  the  fox's  traiL 

The  forester  he  has  whistling  plunged 
With  his  axe,  in  the  deep  wood's  gloom. 
That  shrouds  the  hill. 
Where  few  and  chill 
The  sunbeams  struggling  come : 
His.  brawny  arm  he  has  bared,  and  laid 
His  axe  at  the  root  of  the  tree. 
The  gray  old  oak, 
And,  with  lusty  stroke, 
He  wields  it  merrily : — 

With  lusty  stroke,— 
And  the  old  gray  oak, 
Through  the  folds  of  his  gorgeous  Test 
Tou  may  see  him  shake, 
And  the  night-owl  break 
From  her  perch  in  his  leafy  crest 
She  will  come  but  to  find  him  gone  from  where 

He  stood  at  the  break  of  day ; 
Like  a  doud  that  peals  as  it  melts  to  air, 
He  has  pass'd,  with  a  crash,  away. 

Though  the  spring  in  the  bk>om  and  the  firost  in  gold 
No  more  his  limbs  attire, 
On  the  stormy  wave 
He  shall  float,  and  brave 
The  blast  and  the  battle-fire! 
Shall  spread  his  white  wings  to  the  wind. 
And  thunder  on  the  deep. 

As  he  thunder'd  when 
His  bough  was  green, 
On  the  high  and  stormy  steep. 


LIBERTY. 

TmmwE  is  a  spirit  woridng  in  tiie  world, 

Like  to  a  silent  subterranean  fire ; 
Yet,  ever  and  anon,  some  monarch  huri'd 

Aghast  and  pale,  attests  its  fearfal  ire. 

The  dungeon'd  nations  now  once  more  respire 
The  keen  and  stirring  air  of  Liberty. 
The  struggling  giant  wakes,  and  feels  he's  firee. 

By  Delphi's  fountain^ave,  that  ancient  choir 
Resume  their  song;  the  Greek  astonish'd  heara. 
And  the  okl  altar  of  his  worship  rears. 

Sound  on,  fiur  sisters !  sound  your  boldest  lyre,— 
Peal  your  old  harmonies  as  from  the  spheres. 

Unto  strange  gods  too  long  we  've  bent  the  knee. 

The  trembling  mind,  too  long  and  patiently. 


TO  A  YOUNG  MOTHER. 

What  things  of  thee  may  yield  a  semblance  meet, 

And  him,  thy  faiiy  portraiture  t  a  flower 
And  bud,  moon  and  attending  star,  a  sweet 

Voice  and  its  sweeter  echo.  Time  has  small  power 
O'er  features  the  mind  moulds;  and  such  are  thine, 

Inqierishably  lovely.     Roses,  where 
They  once  have  bloom'd,  a  fragrance  leave  behind ; 
And  harmony  will  linger  on  the  wind ; 

And  suns  continue  to  light  up  the  air,  • 
When  set;  and  music  firom  the  broken  shrine 

Breathes,  it  is  said,  around  whoee  altar-stone 
His  flower  the  votary  has  ceased  to  twine : — 

Types  of  the  beauty  that,  when  youth  is  gone. 
Beams  from  the  soul  whose  brightness  mocks 
decline. 


SPRING. 

Now  Heaven  seems  one  bright,  rejoicing  eye, 
And  Earth  her  sleeping  vesture  flings  aside, 
And  with  a  blush  awakes  as  does  a  bride ; 

And  Nature  speaks,  like  thee,  in  melody. 

The  forest,  sunward,  glistens,  green  and  high ; 
The  ground  each  moment,  as  some  blossom 
springs, 

Pats  forth,  as  does  thy  cheek,  a  lovelier  dye. 
And  eadi  new  morning  some  new  songster  brings. 

And,  luurk!  the  brooks  their  rocky  prisons  break. 

And  echo  calls  on  echo  to  awake. 
Like  nymph  to  nymph.  The  air  is  rife  with  wings. 

Rustling  through  wood  or  dripping  over  lake. 
Herb,  bud,  and  bird  return — ^but  not  to  me 
With  song  or  beauty,  since  they  bring  not  thee. 


NOBILITY. 

Go,  then,  to  heroes,  sages  if  allied. 
Go !  trace  the  scroll,  but  not  with  eye  of  pride. 
Where  Truth  depicts  theb  giories  as  they  shone. 
And  leaves  a  blank  where  should  have  been  your 
own. 

Mark  the  pure  beam  on  yon  dark  wave  impress'd ; 
So  shines  the  star  on  that  degenerate  breast — 
Each  twmkling  orb,thatbums  with  borrow'd  firss, — 
So  ye  reflect  the  glory  of  your  sires. 
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Tbb  lat0  James  Oobboit  BmooKs  wts  bom  at 
Red  Hook,  near  the  dty  of  New  Yoik,  on  Ifae 
third  day  of  September,  1801.  His  father  waa 
an  officer  in  the  rerolationary  anny,  and,  after  the 
achierement  of  our  independenoe,  a  member  of 
the  national  House  of  Rq^Nresentatives.  Oar 
author  was  educated  at  Union  CoUege,  in  Sche- 
nectady, and  was  graduated  in  1819.  In  the  i>l- 
lowing  year  he  comiyenced  studying  the  law  with 
Mr.  Justice ExoTT,  of  Pougfakeepsie;  but,  though 
he  deroted  six  or  seven  years  to  the  scquisition 
of  legal  knowledge,  he  never  sdught  admission  to 
the  bar.  In  1823,  he  removed  to  New  York, 
where  he  was  for  several  years  an  editdr  of  the 
Morning  Courier,  one  of  the  most  able  and  influ- 
ential journals  in  tiiis  country. 

Mr.  Brooks  began  to  write  for  the  press  in 
1817.  Two  yeari  afterward  he  adopted  tiie  sig- 
nature of  «Florio,'*  by  which  his  contributions 
to  tiie  periodicali  were  from  that  time  known.  In 
1828,  he  was  married.  His  wife,  under  fbe  signap 
tore  of  <<Noma,''  had  been  for  several  years  a 


writer  for  (he  literary  journals,  and,  in  1829,  a 
collection  of  the  poetiy  of  both  was  published, 
entitled  «The  Rivals  of  Este,  and  other  Poems, 
by  James  G.  and  Mary  E.  Brooks.*'  The  poem 
which  gave  its  title  to  the  v<dume  was  by  Mrs. 
BaooKs.  The  longest  of  the  pieces  by  her  hus- 
band was  one  entitled  « Genius,"  which  he  had 
delivered  before  the  Phi  Beta  K^ipa  Society  of 
Yale  College,  in  1827.  He  wrote  but  little  po- 
etry after  the  appearance  of  this  work. 

In  1830  or  1831,  he  removed  to  Winchester, 
in  Virginia,  where,  for  four  or  five  years,  he  edited 
a  political  and  literary  gaiette.  He  returned  to  die 
state  of  New  York,  in  1838,  and  established  him- 
self in  Albany,  where  he  remained  until  the  20th 
day  of  February,  1841,  when  he  died. 

Tie  poems  of  Mr.  Brooks  are  q»irited  and 
smoothly  verufied,  but  diffuse  and  cardessly  writ* 
ten.  He  was  imaginative,  and  composed  with 
remarkable  ease  and  rapidity ;  but  was  too  indi^ 
forent  in  regard  to  hb  reputaticm  ever  to  rewrite 
or  rsfvise  his  produdiotts. 


GREECE— 1832. 

Lavs  of  the  brave !  where  Ue  inum'd 

The  shrouded  forms  of  mortal  clay. 
In  whom  the  fire  of  valour  bum'd. 

And  blaied  upon  the  battle's  friTf: 
Land,  where  the  gallant  Spartan  km 

Bled  at  Thermopyls  of  yore. 
When  death  his  purple  garment  threw 

On  Helle's  conseoated  diore ! 

Laitd  of  the  Muse !  within  thy  bowen 

Her  soul-entrandng  echoes  rung, 
While  on  their  course  the  rapid  hours 

Paused  at  the  melody  she  sung — 
TiU  every  grove  and  every  hill, 

And  every  stream  that  flow'd  along^ 
From  mom  to  night  repeated  still 

The  winning  harmony  of  song. 

Land  of  dead  heroes !  living  slaves ! 

Shall  glory  gild  thy  dime  no  morel 
Her  banner  float  above  thy  waves 

Where  proudly  It  hatfi  swept  before! 
Hath  not  remembrance  then  a  charm 

To  break  ^  fetters  and  the  chain. 
To  bid  thy  childrsn  nerve  the  arm. 

And  strike  for  freedom  once  agani  t 

No!  coward  souls,  the  Hgfat  which  dume 
On  Leuctra's  war-empurpled  day. 

The  light  which  beam'd  on  Marathon 
Hath  lost  its  ^>lendour,  eeaeed  to  play; 


And  thou  art  but  a  ahadow  now, 
With  hehnet  shattered— -q>ear  m 

Thy  honour  but  r  dream — and  thoa 
Despised— degraded  in  the  dust  I 


Where  sleeps  the  spirit,  thsi  of  old 

Dash'd  down  to  earth  the  Persian  ploiM^ 
When  the  loud  chant  of  triumph  told 

How  fetal  was  the  despofs  doom! — 
The  bold  three  hundred — y^hae  are  they. 

Who  died  on  battle's  gory  breast  1 
IVfrants  have  trampled  on  the  day 

Where  death  hath  husfl^d  them  into  rest 

Yet,  Ida,  yet  upon  thy  hill 

A  glory  shines  of  ages  fled ; 
And  feme  her  light  is  pouring  still, 

Not  on  the  living,  but  the  dead ! 
But  'tis  the  dim,  sepulchral  light. 

Which  sheds  a  faint  and  feeble  ray. 
As  moonbeams  on  the  brow  of  night. 

When  tempests  sweep  upon  their  way. 

Greece!  yet  awake  thee  from  thy  trance, 

Behold,  thy  banner  waves  afer; 
Bdiold,  the  glittering  weapons  gianee 

Along  the  gleaming  frimt  of  warl 
A  gallant  chief;  of  high  empriie, 

b  urging  foremost  in  the  field. 
Who  calls  upon  thee  to  arise 

In  might— in  majesty  veveaTd. 

tM 
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In  Tain,  in  Tim  th*  hero  < 

In  Tain  h0  loiiDditlie  tmn^Mtloodl 
Hia  bMUMT  tottei    lee!  H  iUli 

In  rain,  Freedom'a  hattln  ■hfond : 
Th J  chil^wn  have  no  aoul  to  dan 

Such  deeda  aa  glorified  their  airea ; 
Tlieir  Taloor'a  but  a  meteor'a  glare, 

Which  gleama  a  moment,  and  taqpam, 

Loat  land!  where  Genioa  made  hia  reign. 

And  rear'd  hia  golden  arch  on  high ; 
Where  Science  raited  her  sacred  fane, 

Ita  foinmitB  peering  to  the  aky; 
Upon  thy  clime  the  midnight  deep 

Of  ignorance' hath  brooded  kmg, 
And  in  the  tomb,  forgotten,  sleep 

The  eons  of  science  and  of  aong. 

Th  J  aun  hath  set — the  erening  atonn 

Hath  paaa'd  in  giant  ftuy  by, 
To  blast  the  beauty  of  thy  form. 

And  spread  ila  pall  npon  the  iky! 
Gone  is  thy  glory's  diadem. 

And  fireedom  never  more  ahall  eeafw 
To  pour  her  moornfiil  requiem 

O'er  bfighted,  loat,  degmdad  Graae6  f 


TO  THE  DYtNG  YEAR. 

Tno  V  deaolate  and  dying  year ! 

Emblem  of  transitory  man. 
Whose  wearisome  and  wild  career. 

Like  thine,  is  bounded  to  a  i|Mn ; 
It  aeems  bat  as  a  little  day 

Since  nature  smiled  upon  thy  birth, 
And  Spring  came  forth  in  fidr  array. 

To  dance  upon  the  joyooa  earth. 

Sad  alteration !  now  how  lone. 

How  Terdiueless  is  nature'a  breaat, 
Where  ruin  makes  his  empire  known. 

In  autumn's  yellow  Testure  dress'd ; 
The  sprightly  bird,  whose  carol  sweet 

Broke  on  the  breath  of  early  day. 
The  summer  flowers  she  lored  to  greet; 

The  bird,  tiie  flowers,  O !  where  are  thejt 

Thou  deaolate  and  dying  year ! 

Tet  lorely  in  thy  lifelesaness 
Aa  beauty  atretch*d  upon  the  bier. 

In  death's  clay-cold  and  dark  careas ; 
There's  loveliness  in  thy  decay. 

Which  breathes,  which  lingers  on  thee  atiD, 
Like  memory's  mild  and  cheetfng  ray 

Beaming  upon  the  night  of  ilL 

Yet,  yet  tiie  radiance  is  nol  gone. 

Which  shed  a  ridmeas  o'er  the  aoene. 
Which  smiled  upon  the  golden  dawn. 

When  skies  were  brBliant  and  aefeoa; 
O !  still  a  melancholy  smile 

Gleams  upon  Nature'a  aspect  ftdr, 
To  charm  the  eye  a  little  while, 

Ere  ruin  sprrads  his  mantle  than! 
SO 


ThoQ  daaolflla  wtit  d|4i|f  yiif  f 
Sinoa  tiaa  uutwiaad  thy  vmal 

How  okmUim  hath  Aad  Ike  tear, 
And  kneh  beside  the  bed  af' taidi  I 

How  many  hearts,  thatli|^itly  iprung 
When^jqy  was  bloominf  but  to  di^ 

Their  finest  chorda  by  death  unatrung» 
Have  yielded  life'a  expiring  m^ 

And,  pOlow'd  low  beneadi  the  day. 

Have  ceaaed  to  melt,  to  breathe,  to  bom; 
The  proud,  the  gentle,  and  the  gay. 

Gathered  unto  the  mouldering  urn ; 
While  fimshly  fiow'd  the  firequent  tear 

For  love  bereft,  aAetkm  fled ; 
For  all  that  were  our  bkasings  here, 

The  lated,  the  lost,  the  aainted  dead  * 

Thou  deaolate  and  dying  year ! 

The  musing  spirit  finds  in  thee 
Leasona,  impreaaiTe  and  aerene. 

Of  deep  and  stem  morality ; 
Thou  teachest  how  the  germ  of  yoodi. 

Which  blooms  in  bcang's  dawning  day. 
Planted  by  nature,  rear'd  by  truth. 

Withers,  like  tiiee,  in  dark  decay. 

Pramiae  of  youth !  fSur  aa  the  form 

Of  Heaven's  benign  and  golden  bow» 
Thy  smiling  arch  begirds  the  atonn. 

And  aheds  a  light  on  every  wo ; 
Hope  wakea  for  thee,  and  to  her  tongue 

A  tone  of  melody  ia  given, 
Aa  if  her  magic  voiee  were  strung 

With  the  empyreal  fire  6f  heaven. 

And  love  which  never  can  expire, 

Whose  origin  is  from  on  h|g^ 
Throws  o'er  thy  mom  a  ray  of  fire. 

From  the  pure  fountains  of  the  tkj; 
That  ray  which  glows  and  brightens  still. 

Unchanged,  eternal  and  divine ; 
Where  aeraphs  own  its  holy  thrill. 

And  bow  before  its  gleaming  shrine. 

Hiou  desolate  and  dying  year  I 

Prophetic  of  our  final  foil ; 
Thy  buds  are  gone,  thy  leavea  are  aear ; 

Thy  beauties  shrouded  in  the  paU ; 
And  all  the  garniture  that  ahed 

A  brilliancy  upon  thy  prime, 
Hath  like  a  morning  vision  fled 

Unto  the  expanded  grave  of  time. 

lime!  Time!  in  thy  triumphal  flight. 

How  all  life's  phantoms  fleet  away; 
Thy  smile  of  hope,  and  young  delight, 

Fame'a  meteor-beam,  and  Fancy'a  ray: 
They  fode ;  and  on  the  heaving  tide. 

Rolling  its  stormy  wavea  afor. 
Are  borne  the  wreck  of  human  pride. 

The  broken  wreck  of  Fortune'a  vrar. 

There,  in  diaorder,  dark  and  wild. 
Are  aeen  the  fobriea  once  ao  hi^ ; 

Which  mortal  vanity  had  piled 
Aa  aaableina  of  eternity! 
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And  deem*d  th*  itatelj  pUei,  whose  fbnnf 
Frown'd  in  their  majeity  sublime, 

Would  stand  imrfMikftn  by  the  storms 
That  gather'd  round  the  brow  ofllme. 

Thoa  desolate  and  dying  year ! 

Earth's  brightest  pleasures  fade  like  thine ; 
Like  erening  shadows  disi^pear. 

And  leave  the  spirit  to  repine. 
The  stream  of  life,  that  used  to  pour 

Its  fireah  and  sparkling  waters  on» 
While  Fate  stood  watching  on  the  shores 

And  number'd  all  the  moments  i 


Whei%  hath  the  morning  splendour  ilown, 

Which  danced  upon  the  crystal  stream  t 
Where  are  the  joys  to  childhood  known. 

When  life  was  an  enchanted  dreamt 
EuTeloped  in  the  starless  night 

Which  destiny  hath  overspread ; 
EnroU'd  upon  that  trackless  fli^t 

Where  the  death-wing  of  time  hath  sped ! 

O !  thus  hath  life  its  even-tide 

Of  sorrow,  loneliness,  and  grief; 
And  thus,  divested  of  its  pride. 

It  withers  like  the  yellow  leaf: 
O !  such  ii  life's  autumnal  bower. 

When  plundered  of  its  summer  bloom ; 
And  such  is  life's  autumnal  hour. 

Which  heralds  man  unto  the  tomb ! 


TO  THE  AUTUMN  LEAF. 

Thou  ftded  leaf!  it  seems  to  be 

But  as  of  yesterday, 
When  thou  didst  flourish  on  the  tree 

In  all  the  pride  of  May : 
Then  t  'was  the  merry  hour  of  spring. 
Of  nature's  fairest  blossoming. 

On  field,  on  flower,  and  spray ; 
It  promised  fair ;  how  changed  the 
To  what  is  now,  from  what  hath  been ! 

80  &res  it  with  life's  eariy  spring ; 

Hope  gilds  each  coming  day. 
And  sweetly  doth  the  syren  sing 

Her  fond,  delusive  lay : 
Then  the  young,  fervent  heart  beats  high, 
While  passion  kindles  in  the  eye. 

With  bright,  unceasing  play ; 
Fair  are  thy  tints,  thou  genial  hour, 
Yet  transient  as  the  autumn  flower. 

Thou  &ded  leaf!  how  like  to  thee 

Is  beauty  in  her  morning  pride, 
When  life  is  but  a  summer  sea. 

And  hope  illumes  its  placid  tide : 
Alas !  for  beauty's  autumn  hour, 
Alas !  for  beauty's  blighted  flower, 

When  hope  and  bliss  have  died ! 
Her  pallid  brow,  her  cheek  of  grief. 
Have  thy  sad  hue,  thou  faded  leaf! 

Autumnal  leaf!,  thus  honour's  plume. 

And  valour's  laurel  wreath  must  fade ; 

Must  lose  the  freshness,  and  the  bloom 

On  which  the  beam  of  gloiy  play'd ; 


] 


The  banner  waving  o'er  the  crowd, 
Far  streaming  like  a  silver  cloud. 

Must  sink  within  the  shade. 
Where  dark  oblivion's  waters  flow 
O'er  human  weal  and  human  wo. 

Autumnal  leaf!  there  is  a  stem 

And  warning  tone  in  thy  decay ; 
Like  thee  must  man  to  death  return 

With  his  frail  tenement  of  cl^ : 
Thy  warning  is  of  death  and  doom. 
Of  genius  blighted  in  its  bloom. 

Of  joy's  beclouded  ray ; 
Life,  rapture,  hope,  ye  are  as  brief 
And  fleeting  as  the  autumn  leaf! 


THE  LAST  SONG. 

SrmiKB  the  wild  harp  yet  once  again ! 

Again  its  lonely  numbers  pour; 
Then  let  the  melancholy  strain 

Be  hush'd  in  death  for  evermore. 
For  evermore,  for  evermoie. 

Creative  ftncy,  be  thou  still ; 
And  let  oblivious  Lethe  pour 

Upon  my  lyre  its  waters  chilL 

Strike  the  wild  harp  yet  once  again ! 

Then  be  its  fitful  chords  unstrung. 
Silent  as  is  the  grave's  domain, 

And  mute  as  the  death-moulder'd  tongue ; 
Let  not  a  thought  of  memory  dwell 
One  moment  on  its  former  song; 
Forgotten,  too,  be  this  fiuewell. 

Which  plays  its  pensive  strings  along  I 

Strike  the  wild  harp  yet  once  again  ! 

The  saddest  and  the  latest  lay ; 
Then  break  at  once  its  strings  in  twain. 

And  they  shall  sound  no  more  for  aye : 
And  hang  it  on  the  cypress  tree : 

The  hours  of  youth  and  song  have  paas'd. 
Have  gone,  with  all  their  witchery ; 

Lost  lyre !  these  numbers  are  thy  last 


JOY  AND  SORROW. 

Jot  kneds,  at  morning's  rosy  prime, 

In  worship  to  the  rising  sun ; 
But  Sorrow  loves  the  calmer  time. 

When  the  day-god  his  course  hath  run: 
When  Night  is  on  her  shadowy  car, 

Pale  son#v  wakes  while  Joy  doth  sleep ; 
And,  gfuide^by  the  evening  star. 

She  wanders  forth  to  muse  and  weep. 

Joy  loves  to  cull  the  sumroer^wer. 

And  wreathe  it  round  his  happy  brow; 
But  when  the  dark  autumnal  hour 

Hath  laid  the  leaf  and  blossoms  low ; 
When  the  fraU  bud  hath  lost  its  worth. 

And  Joy  hath  dash'd  it  from  his  crest. 
Then  Sorrow  takes  it  from  the  earth. 

To  wither  on  her  wither'd  breast 
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ALBERT  G.  GREENE. 


(■«»l«t:] 


Mb,  Gbuvb  was  bom  in  Providence,  Rhode 
Iriand,  on  the  tenth  day  of  Febniaiy,  1802.  He 
was  educated  at  Brown  University,  in  that  city,  at 
which  he  was  graduated  in  1820.  He  was  soon 
after  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  followed  his  profes- 
sion  until  1834,  when  he  was  elected  to  an  office 
under  the  city  gnyemoient,  in  which  he  has  since 


One  of  his  earliest  metrical  composi- 
tions was  the  fiuniliar  piece  entitled  **  Old  Grimes," 
which  was  written  in  the  year  in  which  he  entered 
the  aniversity. 

His  poems,  except  one  delivered  beftnre  a  literary 
society,  at  Providence,  were  written  for  periodicals, 
and  have  never  been  pobhshed  in  acoUactedform> 


THE  BARON'S  LAST  BANQUET, 

O'kb  a  low  conch  the  setting  son 

Had  thrown  its  latest  ray, 
Where  in  his  last  strong  agony 

A  dying  warrior  lay, 
The  stem,  old  Baron  Rvdisxb, 

Whose  fiune  had  ne'er  been  bent 
By  wasting  pain,  till  time  and  toil 

Its  iron  strength  had  spent 

<«  They  come  around  me  here,  and  say 

My  days  of  life  are  o*er, 
That  I  diall  mount  my  noiile  steed 

And  lead  my  band  no  more ; 
They  come,  and  to  my  beard  they  dare 

To  tell  me  now,  that  I, 
Their  own  liege  lord  and  master  bom, — 

That  I— ha!  ha!— must  die. 

«  And  what  is  death ?  I've  dared  him  oft 

Before  the  Paynim  spear, — 
Think  ye  he's  entered  at  my  gate. 

Has  come  to  seek  me  here  1 
I've  met  him,  &ced  him,.scom'd  him, 

When  the  fight  was  raging  hot, — 
111  try  his  might — ^111  brave  his  power;  ^ 

Defy,  and  fear  him  not. 

«<Ho!  sound  the  tocsin  from  my  tower,— 
And  fire  the  culverin, — 

Bid  each  retainer  arm  vrith  speedy- 
Call  every  vassal  in ; 

Up  with  my  banner  on  the  wallr— 
The  banquet  board  prepari(f~ 

Throw  wide  the  portal  of  m^hall. 
And  bring  my  armour  thore !" 

A  hundred  hands  were  busy  then,^ 

The  banquet  forth  was  spread,^ 
And  rang  the  heavy  oaken  floor 

With  n^any  a  martial  tread. 
While  from  the  rich,  dark  tracery 

Along  the  vaulted  wall. 
Lights  gleam'd  on  harness,  phune,  and  spear. 

O'er  the  proud,  old  Gothic  halL 


Fast  hurrying  through  the  outer  gate. 

The  mail'd  retainers  pour'd. 
On  through  the  portal's  fit)wning  arch. 

And  throng'd  around  the  board. 
While  at  its  head,  within  his  dark, 

Carved  oaken  chair  of  state, 
Arm'd  cap-a-pie,  stem  Rudiokb, 

With  girded  &Ichion,  sate. 

«Fill  every  beaker  up,  my  men, 

Pour  forth  the  cheering  wine ; 
There's  life  and  strength  in  every  drop^ — 

Thanksgiving  to  the  vine ! 
Are  ye  all  there,  my  vassals  trael — 

Mine  eyes  are  waxing  dim ; — 
Fill  round,  my  tried  and  fearless  ones. 

Each  goblet  to  the  brim. 

«  Ye  're  there,  but  yet  I  see  ye  not. 

Draw  forth  each  trusty  sword, — 
And  let  me  hear  your  faithful  steel 

Clash  once  around  my  board : 
I  heai*  it  faintly : — Louder  yet ! — 

What  dogs  ray  heavy  breath  ? 
Up  all, — and  shout  for  Rudioib, 

<  Defiance  unto  Death !' " 

Bowl  rang  to  bowl, — steel  clanged  to  steel, 

^And  rose  a  deafening  ciy 
That  made  the  torches  flare  around, 

And  shook  the  flags  on  high : — 
"Ho !  cravens,  do  ye  fear  him  1— 

Slaves,  traitors !  have  ye  flown  1 
Ho !  cowards,  have  ye  leifi  me 

To  meet  him  here  alone! 

But  /  defy  him : — ^let  him  come  !** 

Down  rang  the  massy  cup, 
While  from  its  sheath  the  ready  blade 

Came  flashing  halfway  up ; 
And,  vrith  the  black  and  heavy  plumes 

Scarce  trembling  on  his  head. 
There,  in  his  dark,  carved,  oaken  chair, 

Old  RuDieam  sat,  dead. 
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TO  THE  WEATHERCOCK  ON  OUR 
STEEPLE. 

Tbb  dawn  has  bn^e,  the  mom  if  up^ 

Another  day  begnin ; 
And  there  th  j  poised  and  gilded  spear 

Is  fly^hing  in  the  sun, 
Upon  that  steep  and  loffy  tower 

Where  thou  thy  watch  hast  kept, 
A  tnie  and  &ithfUl  sentinel. 

While  all  around  thee  slept 

Tor  years,  upon  tiiee,  there  l^as  poor'd 

The  sommei's  noon-day  heat, 
And  through  the  long,  dark,  stariess  nl^t| 

The  winter  storms  have  beat ; 
Bat  yet  thy  duty  has  been  done. 

By  day  and  night  the  same. 
Still  thou  hast  met  and  fiiced  the  storm, 

Whiebever  way  it  came. 

No  chilling  blast  in  wrath  has  swept 

Along  the  distant  heaven. 
But  thou  hast  watchM  its  onward  course, 

And  distant  warning  given ; 
And  when  mid-summer's  sultry  beams 

Oppress  all  living  things. 
Thou  dost  foretell  each  breeze  that  oomea 

With  health  upon  its  wings. 

How  oft  I've  seen,  at  eariy  dawn, 

Or  twilight's  quiet  hour, 
The  swattows,  in  their  Joyous  glee, 

Come  darting  round  thy  tower, 
As  if;  with  tiiee,  to  hail  the  sun 

And  catch  his  earliest  Ugfat, 
And  offisr  ye  the  mom's  salute. 

Or  bid  ye  both, — good-night 

And  when,  around  thee  or  above. 

No  breath  of  air  has  stirr'd. 
Thou  seem'st  to  watch  the  circling  flight 

Of  each  free,  happy  bird. 
Till,  after  twittering  round  thy  head 

In  many  a  mazy  track. 
The  whole  delighted  company 

Have  settled  on  thy  back. 

Then,  if^  perchance,  amidst  their  mirth, 

A  gentle  breeze  has  sprung, 
And,  prompt  to  mark  its  firrt  approadi, 

Thy  eager  form  hath  swung, 
I've  thought  I  almost  heard  thee  say. 

As  &r  aloft  they  flew,— 
«Now  all  away !— here  ends  our  play, 

For  I  have  wotk  to  do  I" 

Men  slander  thee,  my  honest  friend* 

And  call  thee,  in  Uieir  pride, 
An  emblem  of  their  fickleness, 

Thou  ever-fiiithfal  guide. 
Each  weak,  unstable  human  mind 

A  **  weathercock"  they  call ; 
And  thus,  unthinkingly,  i 

Abuse  thee,  one  and  aU. 


They  have  no  right  to  mske  thy  name 

A  by-word  for  their  deeds : —  ^ 
They  change  their  friends,  their  principles^ 

Their  ftidiions,  and  their  creeds ; 
Whilst  thou  hast  ne'er,  like  them,  been  known 

Tims  CBUBciessly  to  range; 
But  when  thou  ehangest  sidet,  canst  give 

Good  reason  fi>r  the  change. 

Thou,  Vke  some  lofty  soul,  whose  course 

The  thoughtless  oft  condemn. 
Art  touch'd  by  many  aira  from  heaven 

Which  never  breathe  on  thwn,— • 
And  moved  by  many  impulses 

Which  they  do  never  know, 
¥^,  round  their  earth-bound  cireles,  plod 

The  dusty  paths  below. 

Through  one  more  dark  and  cheerleas  night 

Thou  well  hast  kept  thy  trust. 
And  now  in  glory  o'er  thy  head 

The  momiag  Hght  has  burst 
And  unto  earth's  true  watcher,  thus. 

When  his  dark  hours  have  paas'd, 
Will  come  **  the  day-«pring  from  on  high," 

To  cheer  hie  path  at  last 

Bright  symbol  of  JideKtv, 

Still  may  I  think  of  Hum: 
And  may  the  lesson  thou  dost  teach 

Be  never  lost  on  me ; — 
But  still,  in  sunshine  or  in  storm, 

Whatever  task  is  mine. 
May  I  be  iaithfril  to  my  trust, 
«    As  thou  hast  been  to  Msfie. 


STANZAS. 

0>  Tinra:  not  that  the  boaom's  light 

Must  dimly  shine,  its  fire  be  kiw. 
Because  it  doth  not  all  invite 

To  feel  its  vrarmth  and  share  ila  glow. 
The  altar's  strong  and  steady  blaae 

On  all  around  may  coldly  shfaie, 
Bui  only  genial  waimth  conveys 

To  those  who  gather  near  the  shrine. 
Bo  the  dun  flint,  the  rigid  steel. 

Which  fhou'withm  thy  hand  mayst  hold. 
Unto  thy  sight  or  toudi  reveal 

The  hidden  power  which  they  enfold  t 
But  take  those  cold,  unyielding  things. 

And  beat  theur  edges  till  you  tire, — 
And  every  atom  forth  that  springs, 

Is  a  brigfaf  spaik  of  living  fire : 
Eadi  particle^  so  dull  and  cold 

Until  the  blow  that  woke  it  came, 
Did  still  within  it  slumbering  hold 

A  power  to  wrap  the  world  in  flame. 
While  thus,  in  things  of  sense  alone, 

Such  truths  from  sense  lie  still  oonoeaTd* 
How  can  the  living  heart  be  known — 
,  Its  secret,  inmost  depths  reveal'd  t 
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This  distingiiiBhed  political  and  miaceUaneons 
writer  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  the 
■ommer  of  1802,  and  was  educated  at  the  George- 
town College,  in  the  District  of  Colombia.  In 
18SS  he  entered  the  nxvj  of  the  United  States  as 
a  midshipman ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  aihitrary 
conduct  of  his  commander.  Captain  Johv  Obdk 
CBBieHTOir,  he  retired  from  the  service  in  1836, 
after  which  time  he  devoted  himself  mainly  to  Utera- 
ly  porraits.  His  first  publication  was  entitled  «  Lei- 
mxn  Hours  at  Sea,"  and  was  composed  of  various 
short  poems  written  while  he  was  in  the  navy.  In 
18S8  be  established,  m  New  York,  <«  The  Critic," 
a  weekly  literary  gaaette,  which  he  conducted  with 
much  ability  for  seren  or  «gfat  monthi,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  it  was  united  with  the  «]iGrror,"  to 
which  he  became  a  regular  conftr&utor.  In  «  The 
Critic"  and  ^The  Minor,"  he  first  published  "The 
Rifle,"  <*The  Main  Trud^  or  the  Leap  for  Life," 
«<  White  Hands,  or  Not  Quite  in  Character,"  and 
other  stories,  afterward  embraced  in  the  volumes 
entitled  **  Tales  by  a  Country  Schoolmaster,"  and 
«« Sketches  of  ^  Sea."  These  tales  and  sketches 
are  probably  the  most  spirited  and  ingenious  pro- 
ductions of  their  kind  ever  written  in  this  country. 

In  1829  Mr.  Lboobtt  became  associated  with 
Mr.  Bbtaitt,  in  die  editorship  of  the  **  Evening 
Poet,"  and  on  the  departure  of  that  gentleman  fcKr 
Europe,  in  1884,  the  entire  direction  of  that  able 
journal  was  devolved  to  htm.  A  severe  illness, 
which  commenced  near  the  close  of  the  succeed- 
ing year,  induced  him  to  relinquish  his  connexioa 
wUh  the  «Post;"  and  on  his  recovery,  in  1836,  he 
commenced  «The  Plaindealer,"  a  weekly  periodi- 
cal devoted  to  politics  and  literature,  for  which  he 
obtained  great  reputation  by  his  independent  and 
fearless  assertion  of  doctrines,  and  the  vigorous 
eloquence  and  powerful  reasoning  by  whioh  he 
maintained  them.  It  was  discontinued,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  failure  of  his  publisher,  before  the 
dose  of  the  year ;  and  his  health,  after  that  period, 
prevented  his  connexion  with  any  other  jonmaL 
In  182^  he  had  been  married  to  Miss  ELXimA 
WABrif fl,  daughter  of  Mr.  Jova. Wabik e,  of  New 
Rochelle ;  and  to  that  pleasant  village  he  now  re- 
tired, with  his  &mily.  He  occasionally  visited  his 
firiends  in  the  city,  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
democratic  party  there  proposed  to  nominate  him 
for  a  seat  in  Congress ;  but  as  he  had  acted  inde- 
pendently of  a  majority  of  the  party  in  regard  to 
eertain  important  political  questions,  his  formal 
nomination  was  prevented.  In  April,  1840,  he 
was  appointed  by  Mr.  Yah  Bubkit,  then  President 
of  the  United  States,  a  diplomatic  agent*  from  our 

•  Soon  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Lboort,  Mr.  Johh  L. 
BrBPSBirs, whose** Travels  In  Central  America"  have 
btsB  ttnee  pabllibed,  was  appdlated  his  successor  as 
dipionatle  ageat  to  that  ooontry. 


govenmient  to  tiie  Republic  of  Guatemala.  He 
was  preparing  to  depart  for  that  country,  when  he 
suddenly  expired,  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  fol- 
lowing month,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

A  fow  months  after  his  death,  a  •ollM^ion  of  his 
political  writings,  in  two  large  duodecimo  volumes, 
was  pnhHrfiad,  under  the  direction  of  his  friend, 
Mr.  Thbodobb  SsBewioK.  Besides  the  works 
already  iiwtioned,  he  wrote  much  ni  Tarions  peri- 
odieals,  and  was  one  of  the  authors  of «« The  Tales 
of  Glauber  Spa,"  published  in  1882.  In  the  m»- 
turi^  of  his  powers,  his  time  and  energies  were 
devoted  to  political  vrriting.  His  poems  are  the 
poorest  of  his  productions,  and  were  written  while 
be  vnui  in  the  naval  service,  or  during  his  editor- 
ship of  **  The  Critic"  In  addition  to  his  Melodies — 
which  are  generally  ingenious  and  well  versified— 
he  wrote  one  or  two  prize  addresses  for  the  thei^ 
tree,  and  some  other  pieces,  which  have  considerm- 
hle  merit 

Hu  death  was  deeply  and  generally  deplored, 
especially  by  the  members  of  the  democratic  party, 
who  regarded  him  as  one  of  the  aUest  champions 
of  their  principUs.  Mr.  Bbtabt»  with  whom  he 
was  for  several  years  intinkately  associated,  pub- 
lished in  the  «  Democratio  Beview"  tbe  fiiUowIng 
tribute  to  his  character  :— 

*"nM  sartk  amy  ring  fNnB  shore  to  ihore, 
Wllh  echoes  of  a  gtettow  nsMM  t 
But  he  wtiooe  loee  oar  hearts  ilepiore 
Has  left  behind  him  mon  than  fkaia. 

**  ¥oi  when  the  deatta-fttMi  came  to  lie 
Upon  that  warm  and  mighty  heart. 
And  qaeoch  that  bold  and  Meadhr  eye» 
HIi  spirit  did  not  all  depart. 

**  Hie  words  of  fire  that  fhwi  hie  pea 
Were  flung  upon  the  lucid  page, 
BtOI  move,  ttUl  ehake  the  hearts  of  SMBt 
Amid  a  sold  and  ooward  age. 

*'flli  love  of  Truth,  too  wami-4oo  eHoag 
Fbr  Hope  or  Fear  to  chain  or  chin. 
His  hate  of  Tyranny  and  Wienf, 
Bum  in  the  breaeu  be  kindled  still.*' 

Mr.  Sbbowigk,  in  the  pre&oe  to  his  political 
writings,  remarks  that  **  every  year  was  aoftening 
his  prejudices,  and  calming  his  passions;  enlarging 
his  charities,  and  widening  the  boimds  of  his  libe- 
rality. Had  a  nunre  genial  clime  invigorated  liis 
constitution,  and  enabled  him  to  return  to  his 
labours,  a  tnilliant  and  honourable  future  might 
have  been  predicted  of  him.  It  is  not  the  sugges- 
tion of  a  too  fond  aflbction,  but  the  voice  of  a  calm 
judgment,  which  declarea  that,  whatever  public 
career  he  had  puraued,  he  must  have  raised  to  his 
memory  an  imperishable  monument,  and  that  as 
no  name  is  now  dearer  to  his  friends,  so  few  oould 
have  been  more  henourably  associated  with  the 
history  of  his  country,  than  that  of  Wuuam 
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A  SACRED  MELODY. 

Ir  jOQ  brigkt  0tan  which  g«m  the  night 

Be  each  a  bliMful  dwelling  iphere^ 
Where  kindred  fpirits  reunite, 

Whom  death  has  torn  asunder  heve ; 
How  fweet  it  were  at  once  to  die, 

And  leave  this  blighted  orb  afar — 
Mixed  sool  with  sool,  to  cleave  the  akj, 

And  soar  away  from  star  to  star. 

Bat,  O !  how  dark,  how  drear,  how  lone 

Would  seem  the  brightest  world  of  bliM, 
If,  wandering  through  each  radiant  one. 

We  ftil'd  to  find  the  loved  of  thi«! 
If  there  no  more  the  ties  should  twine. 

Which  death's  cold  hand  alone  can  sever, 
Ah !  then  these  stars  in  mockery  shine. 

More  hateful,  as  they  shine  forever. 

It  cannot  be !  each  hope  and  fear 

That  lights  the  eye  or  clouds  the  Ivow, 
Proclaims  there  is  a  happier  sphere 

Th^  this  bleak  world  that  holds  us  now ! 
There  is  a  voice  which  sorrow  hears. 

When  heaviest  weighs  life's  galling  chain ; 
'TIS  heaven  that  whispers,  «  Dry  thy  tears : 

The  pure  in  heart  shall  meet  again !" 


LOVE  AND  FRIENDSHIP. 

Thb  birds,  when  winter  shades  the  iky, 

Fly  o'er  the  seas  away. 
Where  laughing  isles  in  sunshine  lie^ 

And  summer  breexes  play; 

And  thus  the  friends  that  flutter  dmt 

While  fortune's  sun  is  warm, 
Are  startled  if  a  cloud  appear. 

And  fly  before  the  storm. 

But  when  from  winter's  howling  plains 

Each  other  warbler 's  past. 
The  little  snow-bird  still  remains. 

And  chirruprmidst  the  blast 

Love,  like  that  bird,  when  friendship's  Uirong 

With  fortune's  sun  depart, 
Still  lingers  with  its  cheerfril  song^ 

And  nestles  on  the  heart 


SONG. 


I  TBvsT  the  frown  thy  features  wear 

Ere  long  into  a  smile  will  turn ; 
I  would  not  that  a  hce  so  fidr 

As  thine,  beloved,  should  look  so  stenu 
The  chain  of  ice  that  winter  twines, 

Holds  not  for  aye  the  sparkling  rill. 
It  melts  away  when  summer  shines. 

And  leave  the  waters  sparkling  stilL 
Thus  let  thy  cheek  resume  the  smile 

That  shed  such  sunny  light  before ; 
And  though  I  left  thee  for  a  while, 

m  swear  to  leave  thee,  love,  no  more. 


As  he  who,  doomed  o*er  waves  to- roam. 

Or  wander  on  a  foreign  strand. 
Will  si^  whene'er  he  thinks  of  home^ 

And  better  love  his  native  land ; 
80  I,  though  lured  a  time  away. 

Like  bees  by  varied  sweets,  to  tart. 
Return,  like  bees,  by  close  of  day. 

And  leave  them  all  for  thee,  my  love. 
Then  let  thy  cheek  resume  the  smile 

That  shed  such  sunny  light  before. 
And  though  I  left  thee  for  a  while, 

I  swear  to  leave  thee,  love,  no  more. 


LIFE'S  GUIDING  STAR. 

Thb  youth  whose  bark  is  guided  o'er 

A  summer  stream  by  zephyr's  breath. 
With  idle  gaze  delights  to  pore 

On  imaged  skies  that  glow  beneath. 
But  should  a  fleeting  storm  arise 

To  shide  a  while  the  watery  way. 
Quick  lifts  to  heaven  his  anxious  eyes. 

And  speeds  to  reach  some  sheltering  bay, 

rrii  thus,  down  time's  eventfrU  tide, 

While  prosperous  breezes  gently  blow^ 
In  life's  fridl  bark  we  gayly  glide. 

Our  hopes,  our  thoughts  all  fix'd  below. 
But  let  one  cloud  the  prospect  dim, 

The  wind  its  quiet  stillness  mar. 
At  once  we  raise  our  prayer  to  Him 

Whose  light  is  life's  best  guiding  star. 


TO  ELMIRA. 
WBxnsir  wm  nxKca  chalk*  ok  a  pahx  of  »la8S 

nr  THB  HOVSB  OF  A  FBISMD. 

Oh  this  frail  glass,  to  others'  view. 

No  written  words  appear ; 
They  see  the  prospect  smiling  through. 

Nor  deem  what  secret 's  here. 
But  i^ouldst  thou  on  the  tablet  bri^t 

A  single  breath  bestow, 
At  once  the  record  starts  to  sight 

Which  only  thou  must  know. 

Thus,  like  this  glass,  to  strangers'  gate 

My  heart  seemed  unimpress'd ; 
In  vain  did  beauty  round  me  blaze. 

It  could  not  warm  my  breast 
But  as  one  breath  of  thine  can  make 

These  letters  plain  to  see, 
80  in  my  heart  did  love  awake 

When  breathed  upon  by  thee. 


•  The  rahstance  amMlIr  called  Preach  chalk  has  this 
shisnlar  property,  that  what  la  writtsn  on  glasf,  thovf h 
easily  nibbed  out  Sfaln,  to  that  no  trace  reromlna  visible, 
by  belof  breathed  on  becomes  Immediately  distinctly 
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Edwabd  Coats  Pikkhxt  was  bom  in  London, 
in  October,  1802,  while  his  father,  the  Honourable 
William  Pikkkst,  was  the  American  Minister 
at  the  court  of  St  James*.  Soon  after  the  return  of 
his  family  to  Baltimore,  in  1811,  he  entered  St. 
Mary's  College,  in  that    '  '     '    '     i 

until  he  was  fourteen  y 
pointed  a  midshipman 

tinued  in  the  service  nix  1 

Tisited  the  Mediterranet  i 

stations,  and  acquired  i 

and  acquaintance  with  i 

The  death  of  his  fathc  , 

induced  him,  in  1824,  to  resign  his  place  in  the 
navy ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  married,  and 
admitted  to  the  Maryland  bar.  His  career  as  a 
lawyer  was  brief  and  unfortunate.  He  opened  an 
office  in  Baltimore,  and  applied  himself  earnestly 
to  his  profession ;  but  though  his  legal  acquire- 
ments and  forensic  abilities  were  respectable,  his 
rooms  were  seldom  visited  by  a  client;  and  after 
two  years  had  passed,  disheartened  by  neglect,  and 
with  a  prospect  of  poverty  before  him,  he  suddenly 
determined  to  enter  the  naval  service  of  Mexico, 
in  which  a  number  of  our  officers  had  already  won 
distinction  and  fortune.  When,  however,  he  pre- 
sented himself  before  Commodore  Pobtxb,  then 
commanding  the  sea-forces  of  tha^ /K>untry,  the 
situation  he  solicited  was  refused,*  and  he  was 
compelled  reluctantly  to  retuni  to  the  United 
States. 

He  reappeared  in  Baltimore,  poor  and  dejected. 
He  turned  his  attention  again  to  the  law,  but  in 
his  vigorous  days  he  had  been  unable  to  support 
himself  by  his  profession ;  and  now,  when  he  was 
suffering  from  disease  and  a  settled  melancholy, 
it  was  not  reasonable  to  anticipate  success.  The 
erroneous  idea  that  a  man  of  a  poetical  mind 
cannot  transact  business  requiring  patience  and 
habits  of  careful  investigation,  was  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  principal  causes  of  his  failure  as  a 
lawyer ;  for  that  he  was  respected,  and  that  hu 
fellow-citizens  were  willing  to  confer  upon  him 
honours,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that,  in  1826,  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  professors  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland.  This  office,  however,  was 
one  of  honour  only :  it  yielded  no  profit 

Pi  If  KNIT  now  became  sensible  that  his  consti- 
totion  was  broken,  and  that  he  could  not  long 


*  It  hail  been  skM  that  Commodore  Poam  refbied 
to  give  PiMKifSY  a  commiralon,  because  be  was  known 
to  be  a  warm  adherent  of  an  administration  to  which  he 
was  himself  opposed ;  but  it  is  more  reasonable  to  be- 
lieve, as  was  alleged  at  the  lime*  that  the  navy  of  Mexico 
was  Aill,  and  that  the  citizens  of  that  republic  had  begun 
to  regard  with  Jealousy  the  too  frequent  admission  of 
foreigners  into  the  service. 


survive ;  but  he  had  no  wish  to  live.  His  feelings 
at  this  period  are  described  in  one  of  his  poems: — 

**  A  sense  it  was,  that  I  could  see 

The  angel  leave  my  side — 
That  thenceforth  my  prosperity 

Must  be  a  falling  tide ; 
A  strange  and  ominous  belief. 
That  in  spring-time  the  yellow  leaf 

Had  fallen  on  my  hours ; 
And  that  all  hope  must  be  most  vain, 
Of  finding  on  my  path  again 

Its  former  vanished  flowers." 

Near  the  close  of  the  year  1827,  a  political 
gazette,  entitled  «The  Marylander,''  was  esta- 
blished in  Baltimore,  and,  in  compliance  with  the 
general  wish  of  the  proprietors,  Mr.  Piitkxkt 
undertook  to  conduct  it  He  displayed  much 
sagacity  and  candour,  and  in  a  £iw  weeks  won 
a  high  reputation  in  his  new  vocation ;  but  his 
increasing  illness  compelled  him  to  leave  it,  and  he 
died  on  the  eleventh  of  April,  1828,  at  the  early 
age  of  twenty-five  yean  and  six  months.  He 
was  a  man  of  genius,  and  had  all  the  qualities  of 
mind  and  heart  that  win  regard  and  usually  lead 
to  greatness,  except  hops  and  xirxROT. 

A  small  volume  containing  "Rodolph,"  and 
other  poems,  was  published  by  Pixknxt  in  1825. 
<<Rodolph"  is  his  longest  woHl.  It  was  first  pub- 
lished, anonymously,  soon  after  he  left  the  navy, 
and  was  probably  written  while  he  was  in  the 
Mediterranean.  It  is  in  two  cantos.  The  first 
begins, — 

''The  summer's  heir  on  land  and  sea 

Had  thrown  his  parting  glancs 
And  winter  taken  angrily 

His  waste  inheritance. 
The  winds  in  stormy  revelry 
Sported  beneath  a  frowning  sky; 
The  chafing  waves,  with  hollow  roar, 
Tumbled  upon  the  shaken  shore. 
And  sent  their  spray  in  upward  showers 
To  Rodolph's  proud  ancestral  towers. 
Whose  bastion,  from  its  mural  crown, 
A  regal  look  cast  sternly  down." 

There  is  no  novelty  in  the  story,  and  not  much 
can  be  said  for  its  morality.  The  hero,  in  the 
season  described  in  the  above  lines,  arrives  at  his 
own  domain,  after  many  years  of  wandering  in  fo- 
reign lands,  during  which  he  had  *<  g^wn  old  in 
heart,  and  infirm  of  frame."  In  his  youth  he  had 
loved—the  wife  of  another — and  his  passion  had 
been  returned.  "At  an  untimely  tide,"  he  had  met 
the  husband,  and,  in  encounter,  slain  him.  The 
wife  goes  into  a  convent,  and  her  paramour  seeks 
refuge  from  remorse  in  distant  countries.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  second  canto,  he  is  once  more  in 
his  own  castle ;  but,  feeling  some  dark  presenti- 
ment, he  wanders  to  a  cemetery,  where,  in  the 
morning,  h«  is  foimd  by  his  vaMals,  « senseless 
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bedde  his  lady's  um."  In  the  delirium  which 
fbllowi,  he  raYee  of  mmn  j  Crimea,  hat  moat 

.    .    .    *'OroiM  too  dearly  lored. 

And  one  anUmely  flain, 
Of  an  affection  hardly  paovad 

By  murder  done  la  yaln." 

He  diea  in  madneaa,  and  the  atoiy  ends  abmpliy 
and  coldly.  It  has  more  fitulta  than  PixKXXT'a 
other  woriu ;  in  many  paaaagea  it  is  obacure ;  ila 
beauty  is  marred  by  the  use  of  obaolete  worda ;  and 
the  author  seems  to  delight  in  drawing  his  com- 
parisons from  the  leaat  known  portiona  of  ancient 
literature. 

Some  of  his  lighter  pieces  are  Tory  beautifuL 
«A  Health/'  <*Tlw  Pietilze-Song,"  and  «A  8e- 
have   not  often  been   equalled;    and 


« Italy,"— «n  imitalioa  of  GoKTBi'a  Kauui  di$ 
da»  Xonif— haa  aome  noUe  linea.  Where  is  than 
a  flner  paasage  than  thia; 

*'11ie  winds  are  awed,  poi  dare  to  breatbe  aload ; 
Tbe  air  aeems  never  to  have  borne  a  ckrad. 
Bare  where  yoicanoee  send  to  hearea  their  carl'd 
And  solenu  smokes,  like  altars  of  the  world  t" 

PiiTKirBT's  is  the  fint  instance  in  this  country 
in  which  we  hate  to  lament  the  prostitution  of 
true  poetical  genius  to  unworthy  purposes.  Per- 
vading much  that  he  wrote  there  is  a  aelfiah  me- 
lancholy and  aullen  pride;  diasatisfaction  with  the 
present,  and  doubts  in  regard  to  the  future  life, 
racteristic  of  Ameri- 
h  morality.    May  it 


ITALY. 
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Kvow'aTthoa  the  land  whichloten  ought  tochooaet 
lake  blessings  there  descend  the  sparkling  dewa; 
In  gleaming  streama  the  crystal  rivere  run, 
The  purple  vintage  clusters  in  the  sun; 
Odoure  of  flowers  haunt  the  balmy  breeze. 
Rich  fruits  hang  high  upon  the  verdant  treea ; 
And  vivid  blossoms  gem  the  shady  groves. 
Where  brightpplumed  birds  discourse  their  careleas 


Beloved ! — apeed  we  from  this  aullen  atrand, 
UntU  thy  light  leet  preaa  that  green  ahore'a  yeUow 


Look  seaward  thence,  and  naught  ahall  meet  thine 
'  But  fiury  isles,  like  paintings  on  the  sky;        [eye 
And,  flying  fast  and  free  before  the  gale. 
The  gaudy  vessel  with  its  glancing  sail ; 
And  watera  glittering  in  the  glare  of  noon. 
Or  touch'd  with  ailver  by  the  stars  and  moon. 
Or  fleck'd  with  broken  Hues  of  crimson  light. 
When  the  far  fisher's  fire  affronts  the  night 
Lovely  as  loved !  toward  that  smiling  shore 
Bear  we  our  household  gods,  to  fix  forever  more. 

It  looks  a  dimple  on  the  face  of  earth. 

The  seal  of  beauty,  and  the  shrine  of  mirth ; 

Nature  is  delicate  and  graceful  there. 

The  place's  genius,  iSeminine  and  fak\ 

The  winds  are  awed,  nor  dare  to  breathe  aloud ; 

The  air  seems  never  to  have  borne  a  cloud. 

Save  where  volcanoea  aend  to  heaven  their  carl'd 

And  solemn  smokes,  like  altars  of  the  world. 

Tbrioe  beautifiil !— to  that  delightful  spot 

Cany  our  married  heaita,  and  be  all  painfingot 

There  Art,  too,  diows,  when  Nature'a  beauty  palls, 
Her  aculptured  maiblea,  and  her  pictured  waUa; 
And  there  are  forma  in  which  they  both  conspira 
To  whisper  themes  that  know  not  how  to  tire; 
The  apeaking  ruina  in  that  gentle  clime 
Have  but  been  hallow'd  by  the  hand  of  Time, 
And  each  can  mutely  prompt  some  thought  of  flame: 
The  meanest  atone  is  not  without  a  name. 
Then  come,  beloved ! — Chasten  o'er  the  sea, 
To  build  our  huppy  hearth  in  blooming  Iti^y. 


Why  is  that  graceful  female  here 
Witfi  yon  red  hunter  of  the  de«? 
Of  gentle  mien  and  shape,  she  seen 

For  civil  halls  design'd. 
Yet  with  the  stately  savage  walks. 

As  she  were  of  his  kind. 
Look  on  her  leafy  diadem, 
Enrich'd  with  many  a  floral  gem : 
Those  simple  ornaments  about 

Her  candid  brow»  disclose 


[lere 


Intent  to  blend  her  with  his  lot. 
Fate  fbrm'd  her  all  that  he  was  not ; 
And,  as  by  mere  unlikeness,  thoughts 

Associate  we  see. 
Their  hearta,  from  very  difference,  caught 

A  perfect  sympathy. 
The  household  goddess  here  to  be 
Of  that  one  dusky  votary. 
She  left  her  pallid  countrymen. 

An  earthUng  most  divine. 
And  sought  in  this  sequester'd  wood 

A  sotitary  ahrine. 
Behold  them  roaming  hand  in  hand. 
Like  night  and  aleep,  along  the  land ; 
Observe  their  movements: — he  for  her 

Restrains  his  active  stride. 
Mobile  she  aasumes  a  bolder  gait 

To  ramble  at  bis  side ; 
Thus,  even  as  the  steps  thej  fram^ 
Their  souls  fiwt  alter  to  the  i 
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The  one  fonakM  fiModtj, 

And  momeiitly  growi  mild; 
The  other  tempera  more  and  man 

The  artful  with  the  wild. 
She  humanixee  him,  and  he 
Edncatea  him  to  libortj. 

nx. 

O,  aaj  not  they  mnat  goon  be  old,— 

Their  limba  ptrore  ftint,  their  fareaata  fsel  edd  t 

Yet  envy  I  that  ajWan  pair 

More  than  mj  words  eipieai^ 
The  ainguli 

Andw 
They  have 
The  painful 
Their  sunt 

Nor  ai 
Like  ahadoi 

Repini 
With  noug] 
The  preiem 
In  aolitade 

Their  I 
And  paaaion  lenda  tiieir  way  of  lifo 

The  only  dignity; 
And  how  can  they  have  any  caieat— > 
Whoae  intereat  contends  with  thein  t 


The  woild,  for  all  they  know  of  it. 
Is  theirs: — ^for  them  the  stan  are  lit; 
For  them  the  earth  beneath  is  green. 

The  hea ^^ '-'^^  - 

For  them  the  le^ 

And  dec 
For  them  the 
Wave  music 
For  them,  up 

The  free 
And  gUtterin 

Upon  d( 
For  them  the  K^ 

Murmurs  its 
For  them  the 

Their  st 
And  change  at  once,  like  smiles  and  frowns, 

The  expression  of  the  sky. 
For  them,  and  by  them,  all  is  gay. 
And  fresh  and  beautiful  as  thej: 
The  images  their  minds  reoetre, 

Their  minds  assimilate 
To  outward  forms,  imparting  thus 

The  gldry  of  their  state. 


Could  aught  be  painted  otherwiae 

Than  fair,  seen  Uirough  her  stai^bri^t  eyaat 

He,  too,  because  she  fills  his  sig^t. 

Each  object  fiilsely  sees ; 
The  pleasure  that  he  has  in  her 

Makes  all  things  seem  to  please. 
And  this  is  love ; — and  it  is  Ufb 
They  lead,— that  Indian  and  his  wile. 
30 


SONG. 

Wb  break  the  glass,  whose  sacred  wine, 

To  aome  belored  health  we  drain. 
Lest  future  pledges,  less  divine, 

Should  e'er  the  hallow'd  toy  profime ; 
And  thus  I  broke  a  heart  that  ponr'd 

Ita*  tide  of  feelings  out  for  thee. 
In  draughts,  by  after-times  deplored, 

Yet  dear  to  memory. 

But  still  the  old,  impassion'd  ways 

And  habita  of  my  mind  remain. 
And  still  unhappy  light  displays 

Thine  image  chambered  in  my  brain* 
And  still  it  looks  as  when  the  honn 

Went  by  like  flints  of  singing  birds, 
Or  that  soft  chain  of  spoken  flower% 

And  airy  gems — thy  words. 


A  HEALTH. 

I  viLL  this  cup  to  one  made  np 

Of  loveliness  alone, 
A  woman,  of  her  gentle  sex 

The  seeming  paragon ; 
To  whom  the  better  elements 

And  kindly  stars  have  given 
A  form  so  fair,  that,  like  the  air, 

'TIS  less  of  earth  than  heaven. 

Her  every  tone  is  music's  own. 

Like  those  of  morning  birds. 
And  something  more  than  melody 

Dwells  ever  in  her  words ; 
The  coinage  of  her  heart  are  thej. 

And  from  her  lips  each  flows 
As  one  may  see  the  burden'd  bee 

Forth  issue  firom  the  rose. 

Afiections  are  as  thoughts  to  he^ 

The  measures  of  her  homs ; 
Her  feelings  have  the  fragrancy. 

The  frei^ness  of  young  flowers ; 
And  lovely  passions,  changing  oft, 

So  fill  her,  she  appeara 
The  image  of  theinsetves  by  tuiiis,^ 

The  idol  of  past  yeara ! 

Of  her  bright  fkoe  one  glance  will  trace 

A  picture  on  die  brain. 
And  of  her  voice  in  echoing  bearta 

A  aound  must  long  remain ; 
But  memory,  such  as  mine  of  her, 

So  very  much  endears. 
When  death  is  nigh  my  latest  ai^ 

Will  not  be  Ufd\  but  hers. 

I  fSll'd  this  cup  to  one  made  up 

Of  loveliness  alone, 
A  woman,  of  her  gentle  sex 

The  seeming  paragon — 
Her  health !  and  would  on  earth  there  stood. 

Some  more  of  such^  frame^ 
That  life  might  be  all  poetry, 

And  weariness  a  name. 

vi 
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THE  VOYAGER'S  SONG.» 

8ouif  o  tniiiipeti,ho!^wagh  anchoi^— looten  aail — 
The  seaward  flying  banners  chide  delay; 
As  if  'twere  heaven  that  breathes  this  kindly  gale, 
Our  life-like  bark  beneath  it  speeds  away. 
FUt  we,  a  gliding  dream,  with  troublous  motion, 
Across  the  slumbers  of  uneasy  ocean; 
And  furl  our  canvass  by  a  happier  land. 
So  fraught  with  emanations  from  the  sun. 
That  potable  gold  streams  through  the  sand 
Where  element  should  run. 

Onward,  my  friends,  to  that  bright,  florid  iile, 
The  jewel  of  a  smoothe  and  silver  sea. 
With  springs  on  which  perennial  summers  smile 
A  power  of  causing  immortality. 
For  Bimini ; — ^in  its  enchanted  ground, 
The  hallow'd  fountains  we  would  seek, are  found; 
Bathed  in  the  waters  of  those  mystic  wells. 
The  frame  starts  up  in  renovated  truth. 
And,  freed  from  Time's  deforming  spells. 
Resumes  its  proper  youth. 


Hail,  bitter  birth ! — once  more  my  feelings  all 
A  graven  image  to  themselves  shall  make. 
And,  placed  upon  my  heart  for  pedestal. 
That  glorious  idol  long  will  keep  awake 
Their  natural  religion,  nor  be  cast 
To  earth  by  Age,  the  great  Iconoclast 
As  fit>m  Gadara's  founts  they  once  could  come, 
Charm-call'd,  from  these  Love's  genii  shall  arise, 
And  build  their  perdurable  home, 
Mi  a  AND  A,  in  thine  eyes. 

By  Nature  wisely  gifted,  not  destroyed 
With  grolden  presents,  like  the  Roman  maid, — 
A  sublunary  paradise  cnjoy'd, 
Shall  teach  thee  bliss  incapable  of  shade ; — 
An  Eden  ours,  nor  angry  gods,  nor  men. 
Nor  star-clad  Fates,  can  take  from  us  again. 
Superior  to  animal  decay. 
Sun  of  that  perfect  heaven,  thou  It  calmly  see 
Stag,  raven,  phenix,  drop  away 
With  human  transiency. 

Thus  rich  in  being, — beautiful, — adored, 
Fear  not  exhausting  pleasure's  precious  mine ; 
The  wondrOQs  waters  we  approach,  when  pour'd 
On  passion's  lees,  supply  the  wasted  wine : 
Then  be  thy  bosom's  tenant  prodigal, 
And  confident  of  termleM  camivaL 
Like  idle  yellow  leaves  afloat  on  time, 
Let  others  lapse  to  death's  pacific  sea« — 
We'll  fade  nor  frdl,  but  sport  sublime 
In  green  eternity.  , 

•  **  A  ;radttkro  prevailed  among  the  natives  of  Poorto 
Rico,  that  In  the  Isle  of  BImint,  one  of  the  Lucayos, 
there  was  a  fbantain  of  snch  wonderful  vtrtne,  as  to  re- 
new the  youth  and  recall  the  vlgonr  of  every  person  who 
bathed  In  its  salutary  waters.  In  hopes  of  findliiff  this 
grand  restorative,  Poaee  de  Leon  and  his  ibllowers, 
ranged  through  the  islands,  searching  with  fruitless  soll- 
citnde  for  the  founUin,  which  was  the  chief  object  of 
the  ezpedltion."~RoBBaTSOK*s  Jtmerka. 


The  envious  yean,  wlBch  steal  cor  pleasorea,  tiioa 
Mayst  call  at  onee,  like  magic  memory,  back. 
And,  as  they  paas  o'er  thine  unwttfaering  hnm, 
Efiace  their  footsteps  ere  they  form  a  track. 
Thy  bloom  with  wilfril  weeping  never  stain. 
Perpetual  life  must  not  belofig  to  pain. 
For  me, — this  worid  has  not  yet  been  a  place 
Conscious  of  joys  so  great  as  will  be  mine. 
Because  the  light  has  kiss'd  no  face 
Forever  &ir  as  thine. 


A  PICTURE-SONG. 

How  may  this  little  tablet  feign 

The  features  of  a  face, 
Which  o'er  informs  with  loveliness, 

Its  proper  share  of  space ; 
Or  human  hands  on  ivory, 

Enable  us  to  see 
The  charms,  that  all  must  wonder  at, 

Thou  work  of  gods  in  thee ! 

But  yet,  methinks,  that  sunny  smile 

Familiar  stories  tells. 
And  I  should  know  those  placid  eyes, 

Two  shaded  crystal  wells; 
Nor  can  my  soul,  the  limner's  art 

Attesting  with  a  sigh, 
Forget  the  blood  that  deck'd  thy  cheek. 

As  rosy  clouds  the  sky. 

They  could  not  semble  what  thou  art, 

More  excellent  than  fair, 
As  soft  as  sleep  or  pity  is. 

And  pure  as  mountain-air ; 
But  here  are  common,  earthly  hues. 

To  such  an  aspect  wrought. 
That  none,  save  thine,  can  seem  so  like 

The  beautiful  of  thought 

The  song  I  sing,  thy  likeness  like. 

Is  painful  mimicry 
Of  something  better,  which  is  now 

A  memory  to  me, 
Who  have  upon  life's  frozen  sea 

Arrived  the  icy  spot, 
Where  man's  magnetic  feelings  show 

Their  guiding  task  forgot 

The  sportive  hopes,  that  used  to  chase 

Their  shifting  shadows  on, 
Like  children  playing  in  the  sun. 

Are  gone— forever  gone ; 
And  on  a  careless,  sullen  peace. 

My  double-fronted  mind. 
Like  Janus  when  his  gates  were  shut, 

Looks  forward  and  behind. 

Apollo  placed  his  harp,  of  old, 

A  while  upon  a  stone. 
Which  has  resounded  since,  when  stmok, 

A  breaking  harp-string's  tone ; 
And  thus  my  heart,  though  wholly  now. 

From  eariy  softness  free, 
If  touch'd,  will  yield  the  music  yet, 

It  fint  received  of  thee. 
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THE  OLD  TREE. 

An  is  it  gone,  that  venerable  tree. 

The  old  fpectator  of  mj  inftncyt— 

It  need  to  stand  upon  thia  rerj  spot, 

And  now  ahnost  its  absence  ia  forgot 

I  knew  ha  mighty  strength  had  known  deei^, 

Ita  heart,  like  every  old  one,  ahnink  away. 

Bat  dreamt  not  that  its  frame  would  iall,  ere  mine 

At  all  partook  my  weaiy  soul's  decline. 

The  great  reiormist,  that  each  day  removoa 
The  old,  yet  nerer  on  the  old  improrea, 
The  doterd,  Time,  that  like  a  child  destroys. 
As  sport  or  spleen  may  prompt,  his  ancient  toya, 
And  shapes  their  rains  into  something  new — 
Has 'planted  other  playthings  where  it  grew. 
The  wind  pursues  an  unobstructed  course. 
Which  once  among  its  leaves  delay'd  perfoioe ; 
The  harmless  Hamadryad,  that  of  yore 
Inhabited  its  bole,  subsists  no  more; 
Its  roots  have  long  since  felt  the  ruthless  plough — 
There  is  no  vestige  of  its  glories  now ! 
But  in  my  mind,  which  doth  not  soon  forget, 
That  venerable  tree  is  growing  yet ; 
Nourish'd,  like  those  wikl  plants  that  feed  on  air, 
By  thoughts  of  years  unconversant  with  care. 
And  visions  such  as  pass  ere  man  grows  wholly 
A  fiendish  thing,  or  mischief  adds  to  folly. 
I  still  behold  it  with  my  &ncy*s  eye, 
A  vemant  record  of  the  days  gone  by : 
I  see  not  the  sweM  form  and  (ace  more  plain, 
Whose  memory  waa  a  weight  upon  my  brain. 
— Dear  to  my  song,  and  dearer  to  my  aoul, 
Who  knew  but  half  my  heart,  yet  had  the  whole 
Sun  of  my  life,  whose  presence  and  whose  flight 
Its  brief  day  caused,  and  never-ending  night ! 
Must  this  delightless  verse,  which  is  indeed 
The  mere  wild  product  of  a  worthless  weed, 
(But  which,  like  sunflowers,  tarns  a  loving  fece 
To  wards  the  lost  light,  and  scorns  its  birth  and  place,) 
End  with  such  cold  allusion  unto  you. 
To  whom,  in  youth,  my  very  dreams  were  true  1 
It  must;  I  have  no  more  of  that  soil  kind. 
My  age  is  not  the  same,  nor  b  my  mind. 


TO 


'T  WAa  eve ;  the  broadly  shining  sun 

Its  long,  celestial  course  had  run ; 

The  twilight  heaven,  so  soft  and  blue, 

Met  earth  in  tender  interview, 

E'en  as  the  angel  met  of  yoro 

His  gifted  mortal  paramour. 

Woman,  a  child  of  morning  theuy— 

A  spirit  still,— compared  with  men. 

Like  happy  islands  of  the  sky. 

The  gleaming  clouds  reposed  on  hig^ 

Each  flx'd  sublime,  deprived  of  motion, 

A  Delos  to  the  airy  ocean. 

Upon  the  stirless  shore  no  breeze 

Shook  the  green  drapery  of  the  trees, 

Or,  rebel  to  tranquillity. 

Awoke  a  ripple  on  the  sea. 

Nor,  in  a  more  tumultuous  soand, 

Were  the  worid's  audible  breathhiga  drown'd ; 


The  low,  sixange  hum  of  herbage  growing, 

The  voice  of  iJdden  wateis  flowing, 

Made  songs  of  nature,  which  the  ear 

Could  scarcely  be  pronounced  to  hear ; 

But  noise  had  furl'd  its  subtle  wings, 

And  moved  not  through  material  things, 

All  which  lay  calm  as  they  had  been 

Parts  of  the  painter's  mimic  acene. 

'T  was  eve ;  my  thoughts  belong  to  thee. 

Thou  shape  of  aeparate  memory ! 

When,  like  a  stream  to  lands  of  flame. 

Unto  my  mind  a  vision  came. 

Methougfat,  from  human  haunts  and  strife 

Remote,  we  lived  a  loving  life ; 

Our  wedded  spirits  seem'd  to  blend 

In  harmony  too  sweet  to  end. 

Such  concord  as  the  echoes  cheridi 

Fondly,  but  leave  at  length  to  perish. 

Wet  rain-stars  are  thy  lucid  eyes. 

The  Hyades  of  earthly  skies, 

But  then  upon  my  heart  they  shone. 

As  shines  on  snow  the  fervid  sun. 

And  fest  went  by  those  moments  bright, 

Like  meteors  shooting  through  the  nif^t; 

But  fiuter  fleeted  the  wUd  dream 

That  clothed  them  with  their  transient  beam. 

Tet  love  can  yeara  to  days  condense, 

And  long  appear'd  that  life  intense ; 

It  was, — to  give  a  better  measure 

Than  time,— a  century  of  pleasure. 


ELYSIUM. 

She  dwelleth  in  Elysium ;  there, 
Like  Echo,  floating  in  the  air ; 
Feeding  on  light  as  feed  the  flowers. 
She  fleets  away  uncounted  hours, 
Where  halcyon  Peace,  among  the  Ueas'd, 
Sits  brooding  o'er  her  tranquil  nest 

She  needs  no  impulse ;  one  she  is. 
Whom  thought  supplies  with  ample  bliss : 
The  fancies  fadiion'd  in  h^  mind 
By  Heaven,  are  after  its  own  kind ; 
Like  sky-reflections  in  a  lake. 
Whose  calm  no  winds  occur  to  break. 

Her  memory  is  purified. 
And  she  seems  never  to  have  ai^'d : 
She  hath  fbrgot  the  way  to  weep; 
Her  being  is  a  joyous  sleep ; 
The  mere  imagining  of  pain. 
Hath  paas'd,  and  cannot  come  again. 

Except  of  pleasure  most  intense 

And  constant,  she  hath  lost  all  sense ; 

Her  life  is  day  without  a  night. 

An  endleas,  innocent  delight ; 

No  chance  her  happiness  now  mars, 

Howe'er  Fate  twine  her  wreaths  of  stars. 

And  palpable  and  pure,  the  part 
Which  pleasure  playeth  with  her  heart; 
For  every  joy  that  seeks  the  maid, 
'  Foregoes  its  common  painful  shade 
Like  shapes  that  issue  from  the  grove 
Arcadian,  dedicate  to  Jovb. 
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TO  H- 


Thb  firaUings  of  my  ample  wong 

Were  ofier'd  to  thy  name ; 
Again  the  altar»  idle  long, 

In  worship  rears  its  flame. 
My  sacrifioe  of  sullen  years. 
My  many  hecatombs  of  tears, 

No  happier  hours  recall^ 
Yet  may  diy  wandering  thoughts  restore 
To  one  who  ever  loved  thee  more 

Than  fickle  Fortmie's  all. 

And  now,  &rewell ! — and  although  here 

Men  hate  the  sooroe  of  pain, 
I  hold  thee  and  thy  follies  dear. 

Nor  of  thy  faults  complain. 
For  my  misused  and  blighted  powers, 
My  waste  of  miserable  hours, 

I  will  accuse  thee  not :— 
The  fool  who  could  firom  self  depart, 
And  take  for  fote  one  human  hewt, 

Deserved  no  better  lot 

IredLof  mine  the  leas,  because 

In  wiser  moods  I  foel  ' 

A  doubtful  question  of  its  cause 

And  nature,  on  me  steal — 
An  ancient  notion,  that  time  flings 
Our  pains  and  pleasures  firom  his  wings 

With  much  equality^ 
And  that,  in  reason,  happiness 
Both  of  accession  and  decrease 

Incapable  must  be. 

UvwisB,  or  most  unfortunate^ 

My  way  was ;  let  the  sign. 
The  proof  of  it,  be  simply  thi»— 

Thou  art  not,  wert  not  mine ! 
For  *tis  the  wont  of  chance  to  bless 
Pursuit,  if  patient,  with  success ; 

And  envy  may  repine. 
That,  commonly,  some  triumph  must 
Be  won  by  erery  lasting  lust 

How  I  have  lived  imports  not  nofw; 

I  am  about  to  die, 
Else  I  might  chide  thee  that  my  Ufo 

Has  been  a  stifled  sigh ; 
Yes,  life ;  for  times  beyond  the  fine 
Our  parting  traced,  appear  not  mine. 

Or  of  a  world  gone  by ; 
And  often  almost  would  evince. 
My  soul  had  transmigrated  since. 

Pass  wasted  flowers ;  alike  the  grafe. 

To  which  I  fiuit  go  down. 
Will  give  the  joy  of  nothingness 
-    To  me,  and  to  renown : 
Unto  its  careless  tenants,  fome 
Is  idle  as  that  gilded  name, 

Of  vanity  the  crown, 
Helvetian  hands  inscribe  upon 
The  forehead  of  a  skeleton. 

List  the  last  cadence  of  a  lay, 

That,  closing  as  begun. 
Is  govem'd  by  a  note  of  pain, 

O,  lost  and  worshipp'd  one ! 


None  shall  attend  a  sadder  strain. 
Till  Mamrov's  statue  stand  again 

To  mourn  the  setting  sun, — 
Nor  sweeter,  if  my  numbers  seem 
To  share  the  nature  of  thnr  theme. 


SERENADE. 

Look  out  upon  the  stars,  my  love, 

And  shame  them  with  thine  eyes. 
On  which,  than  on  the  lights  above. 

There  hang  more  destinies. 
Night's  beauty  is  the  harmony 

Of  blending  shades  and  light ; 
Then,  lady,  up, — ^look  out,  and  be 

A  sister  to  the  night ! — 

Sleep  not  I — thine  image  wakes  fiar  aye 

Within  my  watching  breast : 
Sleep  not !— -from  her  soft  sleep  should  fly. 

Who  robs  all  hearts  of  rest 
Nay,  lady,  from  thy  slumbers  break. 

And  niake  this  daikness-gay 
With  looks,  whose  brightness  well  might 

Of  darker  nights  a  day. 


THE  WIDOW'S  SONG. 

I  Bumv  no  incense,  hang  no  wreath 

O'er  this,  thine  early  tomb : 
Such  cannot  cheer  the  place  of  death. 

But  only  mock  its  ghxmi. 
Here  odorous  smoke  and  breathing  flower 

No  grateful  influence  died ; 
They  lose  their  perfume  and  their  pow«^. 

When  ofier'd  to  the  dead. 

And  if^  as  is  the  Afghaun's  creed. 

The  spirit  may  return, 
A  disembodied  sense,  to  feed 

On  fragrance,  near  its  urn — 
It  is  enough,  that  she,  whom  thou 

Didst  love  in  living  years, 
Sits  desolate  beside  it  now. 

And  foils  these  heavy  tears. 


SONG. 


I  iTBBD  not  name  thy  thrilling  name. 

Though  now  I  drhik  to  thee,  my  dear, 
Since  all  sounds  shape  that  magic  word. 

That  foil  upon  my  ear, — Mabt  ; 
And  silence,  with  a  wakeful  vmoe. 

Speaks  it  in  accents  loudly  firee. 
As  darkness  hath  a  light  that  shows 

Thy  gentle  face  to  me, — ^Maby. 

I  pledge  thee  in  the  grape's  pure  soul. 

With  scarce  one  hope,  and  m«uiy  foara, 
Miz'd,  were  I  of  a  melting  mood. 

With  many  bitter  tears, — Mabt — 
I  pledge  thee,  and  the  empty  cup 

Emblems  Uiis  hollow  life  of  mine. 
To  which,  a  gone  enchantment,  thou 

No  more  wilt  be  the  wiue,— Mabt. 
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EACH  IN  ALL. 

LrrrLi  thinks  in  the  field  yon  led-doak'd  down 

Of  thee  from  the  hill-top  looking  down ; 

And  the  heifer  that  lows  in  the  upland  fiurm 

Far  heard,  lows  not  thine  ear  to  charm ; 

The  sexton  tolling  his  bell  at  noon 

Dreams  not  that  great  Napolbox 

Stops  his  horse,  and  Hsts  with  delight. 

Whilst  his  files  sweep  round  yon  Alp^  height; 

Nor  knowest  thou  what  argument 

Thy  life  to  thy  neighbour's  creed  hath  lent, 

All  are  needed  by  each  one ; 

Nothing  is  fiyr  or  good  alone. 

I  thought  the  sparrow's  note  from  heaven. 
Singing  at  dawn  on  the  alder  bough ; 

I  brought  him  home  in  his  nest  at  even, — 
He  sings  the  song,  but  it  pleases  not  now, 

F<nr  I  did  not  bring  home  the  river  and  sky. 

He  sang  to  my  ear,  these  sang  to  my  eye. 

The  delicate  riiells  lay  on  the  shore— 

The  bubbles  of  the  latest  wave 

Fresh  pearis  to  their  enamel  gave. 

And  the  bellowing  of  the  savage  sea 

Greeted  their  safe  escape  to  me. 

I  wiped  away  the  weeds  and  foam, 

I  fetch'd  my  se»4Kym  treasures  home. 

But  the  poor,  unsightly,  noisome  things 

Had  left  their  beauty  on  the  shore. 

With  the  sun,  and  the  sand,  and  the  wild  vprotr. 

Nor  rose,  nor  stream,  nor  bird  is  &b, 

Their  concozd  is  beyond  compare. 

The  lover  watch'd  his  graceful  maid 

As  mid  the  virgin  train  she  stray'd. 

Nor  knew  her  beauty's  best  attire 

Was  woven  still  by  that  snow-white  quire. 

At  last,  she  came  to  his  hermitage. 

Like  the  bird  from  the  woodlands  to  the  cagey— 

The  gay  enchantment  was  undone,-* 

A  gentle  wife,  but  fairy  none. 


Then,  I  said,  «I  covet  truth ; 

Beauty  is  unripe  childhood's  cheat ; 
I  leave  it  behind  with  the  games  of  youth  ;*' 

^As  I  spoke,  beneath  my  feet 

The  ground-pine  curl'd  its  pretty  wreath, 

Running  over  the  hair-cap  burs : 
I  inhaled  the  violet's  breath ; 

Around  me  stood  the  oaks  and  fin : 
Pine-cones  and  acorns  lay  on  the  ground. 
Over  me  soar'd  the  eternal  sky 
Full  of  light  and  of  deity; 
Again  I  saw — again  I  heard, 
The  rdling  river,  the  morning  Inrd : 
Beauty  through  my  senses  stole^ — 
I  yielded  mysdf  to  the  perfect  whole. 


"GOOD-BYE.  PROUD  WORLD!" 

GooD-BTB,  proud  worid !    I'm  going  home ; 

Thon  art  not  my  fiiend ;  I  am  not  thine : 
Too  long  through  weary  crowds  I  roam: — 

A  river  ark  on  the  ocean  brine. 
Too  long  I  am  toss'd  like  the  driven  foam : 
But  now,  proud  worid,  I'm  going  home. 

Good-bye  to  Flatteiy's  fawning  face ; 

To  Grandeur  with  his  wise  grimace : 

To  upstart  Wealth's  averted  eye ; 

To  supple  office,  low  and  high ; 

To  crowded  halls,  to  court  and  street. 

To  frozen  hearts,  and  hasting  feet. 

To  those  who  go,  and  those  who  come, — 

Good-bye,  proud  world,  Im  going  home. 

I  go  to  seek  my  own  hearth-stone 
Boesom'd  in  yon  green  hills  alone ; 
A  secret  lodge  in  a  pleasant  land. 
Whose  groves  the  frolic  feiries  plann'd. 
Where  arches  green,  the  livelong  day 
Echo  the  blackbird's  roundelay. 
And  evil  m«i  have  never  trod 
A  spot  that  is  sacred  to  thou^t  and  God. 
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RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON. 


O,  when  I  am  nfe  in  mj  i^han  bomey 
I  mock  at  tbe  piide  of  Greece  and  Roine ; 
And  when  I  am  ftretch'd  beneath  the  pinea 
Where  the  evening  star  so  hdy  shines^ 
I  laugh  at  the  lore  and  pvide  of  man. 
At  the  sophist  schools,  and  the  learned  dan ; 
For  what  are  they  all  in  their  high  conceit. 
When  man  in  the  bosh  with  God  may  meett 


TO  THE  HUMBLE-BEE. 

FiHi  hnmble-bee !  fine  humble-bee  I 
Where  thou  art  is  clime  for  me. 
Let  them  sail  for  Porto  Rique, 
YttMiS  heats  tiiroogh  seas  to  i 
I  will  follow  thee  alone, 
Thou  animated  torrid  tone ! 
Zigzag  steerer,  desert  cheerer. 
Let  me  chase  thy  waving  lines, 
Ke^  me  nearer,  me  thy  hearer. 
Singing  over  shrubs  and  vines. 

Flower-bells, 
Honey'd  cells, — 
These  the  tents 
Which  he  frequents. 

Insect  lover  of  the  sun, 
Joy  of  thy  dominion ! 
Sailor  of  the  atmosphere. 
Swimmer  through  the  waves  of  mg. 
Voyager  of  light  and  noon, 
.  Epicurean  of  June, 
Wait,  I  prithee,  till  I  oone 
Within  earshot  of  thy  hnnv^ 
All  without  is  martyrdom. 

When  the  south  wind,  in  Mtcj  days, 
With  a  net  of  shining  han. 
Silvers  the  horiion  waQ, 
And  with  softness  touching  aD, 
Tints  the  human  countenance 
With  a  colour  of  romance. 
And  infiismg  subtle  heats  • 
Turns  the  sod  to  violets,— 
Thou  in  sunny  solitudes. 
Rover  of  the  underwoods. 
The  green  silence  dost  dii^laoe 
With  thy  mellow  breexy  bass. 

Hot  midsummer's  petted  crone. 
Sweet  to  me  thy  drowsy  tune. 
Telling  of  countless  sunny  hours. 
Long  days,  and  solid  banks  of  flowers, 
Of  gulfi  of  sweetness  without  bound 
In  Indian  wildernesses  found, 
Of  Syrian  peace,  immortal  leisure. 
Firmest  cheer,  and  bird-like  pleasure. 

Aught  unsavoury  or  unclean 
Hath  my  insect  never  seen. 
But  violets,  and  bilberry  bdb, 
Maple  sap,  and  daffodels, 
Clover,  catchfly,  adders-tongue, 
And  brier-roses  dwelt  among. 
All  beside  was  unknown  waste, 
All  was  picture  as  he  pass'd. 


Wiser  for  than  human  seer, 
TeUow-breech'd  philosopher. 
Seeing  only  what  is  foir. 

Sipping  only  what  is  sweet  , 

Tlxmdost  mock  atfole  and  care, 

Leave  the  chaff  and  take  the  wheat 
When  the  fierce  north-western  blast 
Cools  sea  and  land  so  for  and  fost, — 
Thou  already  slumberest  deep. 
Wo  and  want  thou  canst  outsleep ; 
Want  and  wo  which  torture  us. 
Thy  sleep  makes  ridiculous. 


THE  RHODORA. 

UHn  ON  BBOfO  ASKED,  WBfiMCB  S  THE  IXOWEB? 

Ih  May,  when  sea-winds  pierced  our  solitudes, 
I  found  the  fresh  Rhodora  in  the  woods. 
Spreading  its  leafless  blooms  in  a  damp  nook, 
TV)  please  the  desert  and  the  sluggish  brook ; 
The  purple  petals  follen  in  the  pool 

Made  the  black  waters  with  Uidr  beauty  gay ; 
Toung  Raphael  might  covet  such  a  school ; 

The  lively  show  beguiled  me  fitmi  my  way. 
Rhodora!  if  the  sages  ask  thee  vdiy 
This  charm  is  wasted  on  the  marsh  and  sky. 
Dear,  tell  them,  that  if  eyes  were  made  for  aeeing^ 
Then  beauty  is  its  own  excuse  for  being. 

Why,  thou  wert  there,  O,  rival  of  the  rose ! 
I  never  thought  to  ask,  I  never  knew, 

But  in  my  simple  ignorance  suppose         [you. 
The  selfoame  Power  that  brought  me  then,  bnm^ 


THE  SNOW-STORM. 

AvHOVvcBD  by  all  the  trumpets  of  the  sky 
Arrives  the  snow,  and  driving  o'er  the  fields^ 
Seems  nowhere  to  alight :  the  whited  air 
Hides  hills  and  woods,  the  river,  and  the  besfeD, 
And  veils  the  form-house  at  the  garden's  end. 
The  sled  and  traveller  stopp'd,  the  courier's  foet 
Delay'd,  all  friends  shut  out,  the  housemates  sit 
Around  the  radiant  fire-place,  enclosed 
In  a  tumultuous  privacy  of  storm. 

Come  see  the  north-wind's  masooiy. 
Out  of  an  unseen  <inarry  evermore 
Fumish'd  with  tile,  the  fierce  artificer 
Curves  his  white  bastions  with  |HV|eotad  roof 
Round  every  windward  stake,  or  tree,  or  door. 
Speeding,  the  myriad-handed,  his  vrild  work 
So  foncifrd,  so  savage,  nought  cares  he 
For  number  or  proportion.    Mockingly 
On  coop  or  kennel  he  hangs  Parian  wreaths ; 
A  swaii-like  form  invests  the  hidden  thorn ; 
Fills  up  the  frnner's  lane  fitmi  wall  to  waU, 
Maugre  the  fiirmer's  sighs,  and  at  the  gate 
A  tapering  turret  overtops  the  work. 
And  when  his  hours  are  number'd,  and  the  worid 
Is  all  his  own,  retiring,  as  he  were  not. 
Leaves,  when  the  sun  appears,  astonish'd  Art 
To  nnmic  in  slow  structures,  stone  by  stone, 
Built  in  an  age,  the  mad  wind's  nighVwork, 
The  firolic  architecture  of  the  snow. 
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Tu  author  of  **ThB  Lait  Night  of  Pompeii" 
WM  bora  in  Warwick,  near  the  western  border  of 
MasaachuBetts,  in  the  autumn  of  1803.  His  &ther, 
a  respectable  physician,  died  in  1806,  and  his  mo- 
ther, on  becoming  a  widow,  returned,  with  her  two 
children,  to  her  paternal  home  in  Worcester.  In 
one  of  his  « Songs  to  Clara,"  Mr.  FiiBrixD  nar- 
rates some  of  the  sorrows  which  befell  him  in  his 
early  career: — 

<<  My  fktber  died  ere  I  could  tell 

The  love  my  young  heart  felt  for  him ! 
My  sister  like  a  blossom  fell, 

Her  cheek  grew  cold,  her  blue  eye  dim, 
Jost  as  the  hallow'd  hours  came  by* 

When  she  was  dearest  unto  me ; 
And  Tale,  and  stream,  and  hill,  and  slcy 

Were  beautiful  as  Araby. 
Aod,  one  by  one,  the  friends  of  youth 

Departed  to  the  land  of  dreams ; 
And  soon  I  felt  that  fHends,  In  sooth. 

Were  Aw  as  flowers  by  mountain  streams.'* 

He  entered  Harvard  College  when  he  was  thir- 
teen years  old ;  but,  after  spending  two  years  in 
that  seminary,  was  compelled  to  leave  it,  to  aid 
his  mother  in  teaching  a  school  in  a  neighbouring 
village.  He  subsequently  spent  two  or  ^ree  years 
in  (Georgia  and  8outh  Carolina,  and  in  1824  went 
to  Europe.  He  returned  in  1826,  was  soon  after- 
ward married,  and  from  that  period,  I  believe,  has 
resided  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  conducted  for 
several  years  «The  North  American  Magazine,** 
a  monthly  miscellany,  in  which  appeared  most  of 
his  poems  and  prose  writings. 

Mr.  Faibfield  commenced  the  business  of  an- 
thorship  at  a  very  early  age,  and  has  probably 
produced  more  in  «the  form  of  poetry"  than  any 
other  American.  «The  Cities  of  the  Plain,"  one 
of  his  earliest  works,  was  first  published  while  he 
was  in  England.  It  is  founded  on  the  history  of 
the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  in  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  chapters  of  (Jenetis.  The 
following  apostrophe  to  Hope  illustrates  its  style : — 

**0,  Hope  I  creator  of  a  flifay  heaven. 
Manna  of  angels,  rainbow  of  the  heart; 
That,  throned  in  heaven,  doth  ever  rest  on  earth  I 
From  our  flrst  sigh  unto  our  latest  groaa. 
From  tlM  first  throb  until  thie  heart  is  cold, 
Thou  art  a  gladness  and  a  moclcery, 
A  glory  and  a  vision,— ihou,  sweet  child 
Of  the  Immortal  spirit !    In  our  days 
Of  sorrow,  with  thy  bland  hypocrisies 
Thou  dost  delude  us,  and  we  love  and  trust 
Thy  beautifbl  detusionSf  tlwragh  Um  soQ 
Of  disappointment  yet  is  on  our  souls. 
Thou  ra  Dorado  of  the  poor  man's  dream ! 
Sire  of  repenUnce !  child  of  vain  desires! 
The  bleeding  heart  clings  to  thee,  when  all  hope 
Is  madness ;  o'er  our  thoughts  thou  ever  liold'st 
Eternal  empire ;  and  thou  dost  cooeole 
Tke  feloa  la  bis  cell,  the  galley-stave, 
Tke  exile,  and  the  wanderer  o'er  the  earth  i 
And  poUr'st  the  balm  of  transitory  peace 
E'en  on  the  heart  that  sighs  o'er  kindred  guOt'* 


buoa] 

The  «Heir  of  the  Woild,"  written  m  1828,  is 
a  poetical  version  of  the  history  of  Abkahax.  It 
is  in  the  Spenserian  measure,  and  contains  some 
fine  passages,  descriptive  of  scenery  and  feeling. 
The  greatness  of  the  patriarch's  obedience  and 
fidth  is  shown  in  the  following  stanzas,  firom  the 
introductory  part  of  the  poem : — 

**Iu  the  communion  of  young  wedded  love, 
Much  evil  have  we  seen,  my  Oeitbvibvi! 
Yet  we  have  sought  our  solace  firom  above. 
And  one  fkir  flower  fbrblds  us  now  to  grieve ; 
Thoagh  poor,  yet  proud,  the  world  cannot  bereave 
Our  hearts  of  bliss  the  world  can  never  give : 
And  in  the  passage  of  our  days  we  leave 
The  fiend-like  few,  who  slander  while  we  strive. 
And  deem  it  boundless  Joy  in  heaven's  sweet  smtte  to  live. 
**  While  thy  sweet  babe  upon  thy  bosom  lay, 
Wrapp'd  in  the  visions  of  a  sinless  sleep, 
Pure,  bright,  and  beautiftil  as  early  day. 
When  it  swells  upward  from  the  billowy  deep. 
And  its  first  beams  along  the  mountains  sweep— 
Couldst  thou,  even  then,  thy  first-bom  onlf  take 
And  give  him  to  the  death  ordaln'd,  nor  weep 
O'er  the  dread  sacrifice  his  sire  must  make 
Of  one  whose  smile  hath  charm'd  when  fortune  did  for* 
sakel" 
His  next  elaborate  work,  «The  Sfnrit  of  De- 
struction," appeared  in  1830.    It  is  founded  on 
the  history  of  the  deluge,  and  in  s^le  resembles 
«The  Cities  of  the  Plain."    His  longest  poem, 
•<The  Last  Night  of  Pompeii,"*  was  published  in 
1882.    It  was  the  result  of  two  years'  labour,  and 
was  written  amid  the  cares  and  vexations  usually 
attendant  on  poverty.     The  destruction  of  the 
cities  of  Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  Retina  and  Sta^ 
biB,  by  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  in  the  summer 
of  the  year  seventy-nine,  is  one  of  the  finest  sub- 
jects for  poetry  in  modem  history.    Mr.  Faib- 
riBLs's  work  exhibits  a  fiimiliar  acquaintance  with 
the  mind,  manners,  and  events  of  the  period,  and 
its  style  is  stately  and  melodious.    His  shorter 
pieces,  though  in  some  cases  turgid  and  unpolished, 
are  generally  distinguished  for  vigour  of  thought 
and  language.    An  edition  of  his  principal  writ- 
ings was  published  in  a  closely-printed  octavo 
volume  at  Philadelphia,  in  1841. 

Mr.  Faibfield  has  been  an  unpopular  man,  and 
much  injustice  has  been  done  to  his  works  for 
this  reason.  Not  wishing  to  enter  into  a  parti- 
cular examination  of  his  claims  to  our  personal 
regard,  I  must  still  express  an  opinion  that  he  has 
been  hardly  dealt  with ;  and  that,  even  if  the  specific 
charges  preferred  against  him  are  true,  it  is  wrong 
to  permit  the  reputation  of  the  man  to  influence 
our  judgment  of  his  productions.  He  has  written 
mudir— often  weU,-*and  has  generally  devoted  his  { 
literary  abilities  to  noble  purposes.  If  a  spirit  of 
selfishness  and  misanthropy  pervades  his  later  writ- 
ings, the  fault  is  not  exclusively  his  own. 


•  Mr.  FAiRFirLD  has  accused  Str  Edward  L.  BuLwam 
of  Ibundiag  on  this  poem  his  **  Last  Days  of  PompelL" 
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DESTRUCTION  OF  POMPEIL* 

A  BOAB,  M  if  a  myriad  thanden  bunt, 
Now  horded  o*er  the  heaTeni,  and  the  deep  earth 
8hudder*d,  and  a  thick  storm  of  lava  hail 
Rosh'd  into  air,  to  fall  upon  the  world. 
And  low  the  lion  cower'd,  with  fearful  moans 
And  uptum'dejes,  and  quivering  Umbsyand  dutoh'd 
The  gory  sand  instinctively  in  fear. 
The  very  soul  of  silence  died,  and  breath 
Through  the  ten  thousand  pallid  lips,  unfelt, 
Stole  from  the  stricken  bosoms ;  anid  there  stood. 
With  face  uplifted,  and  eyes  fix'd  on  air, 
(Which  unto  him  was  throng'd  with  angel  forms,) 
The  Christian — ^waiting  the  high  will  of  Heaven. 

A  wandering  sound  of  wailing  agony, 
A  cry  of  coming  horror,  o'er  the  street 
Of  tombs  arose,  and  all  the  lurid  air 
Echo'd  the  shrieks  of  hopelessness  and  death. 

«<Hear  ye  not  now?*'  said  Pahsa.    Death  is 
Te  saw  the  avalanche  of  fire  descend  [here ! 

y  esovian  steeps,  and,  in  its  giant  strength 
Sweep  on  to  Herculaneum;  and  ye  cried, 
<It  threats  not  us:  why  should  we  lose  the  sporti 
Though  thousands  perish,  why  should  we  refiain  !' 
Your  sister  city — the  most  beautiful — 
Gasps  in  the  burning  ocean — firom  her  domes 
Fly  the  survivors  of  her  people,  driven 
Before  the  torrent-floods  of  molten  earth. 
With  deflation  red — and  o'er  her  grave 
Unearthly  voices  raise  the  heart's  last  criee— 
•Fly,  fly!  O,  horror!  O,  my  son!  my  sire!' 
The  hoarse  shouts  multiply;  without  the  mount 
Are  agony  and  death — ^within,  such  rage 
Of  fbasil  fbe  as  man  may  not  behold ! 

I   Hark!  the  destroyer  slumbers  not — and  now, 
Be  your  theologies  but  true,  your  Jovi, 
Mid  all  his  thunders,  would  shrink  back  aghast, 
Listeoing  the  horrore  of  the  Titan's  strife. 
The  lion  trembles ;  will  ye  have  my  blood. 
Or  flee,  ere  Herculaneum's  fiite  is  yours  t" 
Vesuvius  answer'd :  from  its  pinnacles 
Clouds  of  far-flashing  cinders,  lava  showers, 
And  seas,  drank  up  by  the  abyss  of  fire, 
To  be  huri'd  forth  in  boiling  cataracts. 
Like  midnight  mountains,  wrapp'd  inlightnings,feD. 
O,  then,  the  love  of  life !  the  struggling  rurii, 
The  crushing  conflict  of  escape !  few,  brie^ 
And  dire  the  words  delirious  fear  spake  now,^ 
One  thought,  one  action  sway'd  the  tossing  crowd. 
All  through  the  vomitories  madly  sprung. 
And  mass  on  mass  of  trembling  beings  press'd. 
Gasping  and  goading,  with  the  savagenees 
That  is  the  child  of  danger,  like  the  waves 
Charybdis  from  his  jagged  rocks  throws  down, 
Mingled  in  madness — ^warring  in  their  wrath. 
Some  swoon'd,  and  were  trod  down  by  legion  feet; 
Some  cried  for  mercy  to  the  lAianswering  gods ; 
Some  shriek'd  for  parted  friends,  forever  lost ; 
And  some,  in  passion's  chaos,  with  the  yells 
Of  desperation,  did  blaspheme  the  heavens ; 


•  Prom  "The  Last  Nifht  of  Pompeii.'*  This 
fbllowfl  the  destruction  of  Herculaneum.  Pahsa,  a 
Christian,  condemned  by  Diombdc,  !•  brought  Into  tbs 
gladiatorial  arena,  when  a  new  eruption  tnm  Veauvius 
causes  a  suapenaion  of  the  proceedings. 


And  some  were  still  in  uttemess  of  wo. 
Tet  all  toil'd  on  in  tremblingt  waves  of  life 
Along  the  subterranean  corridors. 
Moments  were  centuries  of  doubt  and  dread ; 
Each  breathing  obstacle  a  hated  thing; 
Each  trampled  wretch  a  footstool  to  o'eriook 
The  foremost  multitudes;  and  terror,  now, 
Begat  in  all  a  maniac  ruthlessness, — 
For,  in  the  madness  of  their  agonies. 
Strong  men  cast  down  the  feeble,  who  delay'd 
Their  flight;  and  maidens  on  the  stones  were  crush'd. 
And  mothers  madden'd  when  the  warrior's  heel 
Pass'do'er  the  faces  of  their  sons!  The  throng 
Press'd  on,  and  in  the  ampler  areades  now 
Beheld,  as  floods  of  human  life  roll'd  by, 
The  uttermost  terrors  of  the  destined  hour. 
In  gory  vapours  the  great  sun  went  down ; 
The  broad,  darii  sea  heaved  like  the  dying  heart, 
'Tween  euih  and  heaven  hovering  o'er  the  grave. 
And  moan'd  through  all  its  waters ;  every  dome 
And  temple,  charr'd  and  choked  with  ceascleea 
Of  suffocating  cinders,  seem'd  the  home   [showers 
Of  the  triumphant  desolator.  Death. 
One  dreadful  glance  sufiiced, — and  to  the  sea. 
Like  Lybian  winds,  breathing  despair,  they  fled. 

Nature's  quick  instinct,  in  most  savage  beasts, 
Prophesies  danger  ere  man's  thought  awakfs. 
And  shrinks  in  fear  from  common  savageneis, 
Made  gentle  by  its  terror ;  thus,  o'erawed, 
E'en  in  his  femine's  fury,  by  a  Power 
Brute  beings  more  than  human  ofi  adore, 
The  lion  lay,  his  quivering  paws  outspread. 
His  white  teeth  gnashing,  till  the  crushing  throngi 
Had  pass'd  the  corridors ;  then,  glaring  up. 
His  eyes  imbued  with  samiel  light,  he  saw 
The  crags  and  forests  of  the  Apennines 
Gleaming  far  ofi^  and,  with  the  exulting  sense 
Of  home  and  lone  dominion,  at  a  bound 
He  le^'d  the  lofty  palisades,  and  sprung 
Along  the  spiral  passages,  with  howls 
Of  horror,  thh>ugh  the  flying  multitudes. 
Flying  to  seek  his  lonely  mountain-lair. 

From  every  cell  shrieks  burst;  hyenas  cried. 
Like  lost  child,  wandering  o'er  the  wilderness, 
That,  in  deep  loneliness,  mingles  its  voice 
With  wailing  winds  and  stunning  water&Us ; 
The  giant  elephant,  with  matchless  strength. 
Struggled  against  the  portal  of  his  tomb. 
And  groan'd  and  panted ;  and  the  leopard's  yeO, 
And  tiger's  growl,  with  all  surrounding  cries 
Of  human  horror  mingled ;  and  in  air, 
Spotting  the  lurid  heavens  and  waiting  prey. 
The  evil  birds  of  carnage  hung  and  watch'd. 
As  ravening  heirs  watch  o'er  the  miser's  ooudi. 
AU  awful  sounds  of  heaven  and  earth  met  now; 
Darkness  behind  the  sun-god's  chariot  roll'd. 
Shrouding  destruction,  save  when  volcan  firea 
Lifted  the  folds,  to  gl^  on  agony;  " 
And,  when  a  moment's  terrible  repose 
Fell  on  the  deep  convulsions,  all  could  hear 
The  toppling  cUfis  explode  and  crash  below^ — 
While  multitudinous  waten  from  the  sea 
In  whuflpools  through  the  channel'd  mountain  rocka 
Rush'd,  and,  with  hisses  like  the  damned's  speech, 
Fell  in  the  mighty  furnace  of  the  mount 
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VISIONS  OF  ROBfANCB. 

y^tmt  dariL-brow'd  midnight  o'er  the  ilamberiiig 

world  • 

MjiteriouB  shadows  and  (bewildering  throws, 
And  the  tired  wings  of  human  thought  are  furTd, 
And  sleep  descends,  like  dew  upon  the  roee^— 
How  full  of  bliss  the  poet's  vi^  hour, 
'When  o'er  him  elder  time  hath  magic  power ! 

Before  his  eye  past  ages  stand  lereal'd, 
Wlien  feudal  chiefii  held  lordly  banquettingSy 
In  the  spoils  revelling  of  flood  and  field, 
Among  their  Tassab  proud,  unquestion'd  kinga : 
"While  hoDonr'd  minstrels  round  the  ample  board 
The  lays  of  lore  or  songs  of  battle  pour'd. 

The  dinted  helmet,  with  its  broken  crest, 
The  serried  sabre,  and  the  shatter'd  shield 
Hung  round  the  wainscot,  dark,  and  well  express'd 
That  wild,  fierce  pride,  which  scom'd,  unscathed,  to 
*  The  pictures  there,  with  dusky  glory  rife,    [yield ; 
From  age  to  age  bore  down  stem  characters  or  strife. 

Amid  long  lines  of  glorious  ancestry,  [walls, 

Whose  eyes  flash'd  o*er  them  from  the  gray,  old 
Wh%t  craven  quails  at  Danger's  lightning  eye  1 
What  warrior  blenches  when  his  brother  feUs  1 
Bear  witness  Creasy  and  red  Agincourt ! 
Bosworth,  and  Bannockbum,  and  Marston  Moor! 

The  long,  lone  corridors,  the  antler'd  hall. 
The  massive  walls,  the  all-commanding  towers— 
Where  revel  reig^'d,  and  masquerading  ball, 
And  beauty  won  stem  warriors  to  her  bowers— 
In  ancient  grandeur  o'er  the  spirit  move. 
With  all  their  forms  of  chivalry  and  love. 

The  voice  of  centuries  bursts  upon  the  soul ; 
Long-buried  ages  wake  and  live  again; 
Past  feats  of  fame  and  deeds  of  glory  roll. 
Achieved  for  ladye-love  in  knighthood's  reign ; 
And  all  the  simple  state  of  olden  time 
Assumes  a  garb  majestic  and  sublime. 

The  steel-clad  champion  on  his  vaulting  steed, 
The  mitred  primate,  and  the  Norman  lord. 
The  peerless  maid,  awarding  valour's  meed, 
And  the  meek  vestal,  who  her  Ood  adorod— 
The  pride,  the  pomp,  the  power  and  charm  of  earth 
From  fimcy's  dome  of  living  thought  come  forth. 

The  feast  is  o'er,  the  huntsman's  course  is  done. 
The  tramp  of  war,  the  shrill  hom  sounds  no  more ; 
The  heroic  revellers  firom  the  hall  have  gone. 
The  lone  blast  moans  the  nrin'd  castle  o'er! 
The  spell  of  beauty,  and  the  pride  of  power 
Have  pass'd  forever  firom  the  feudal  tower. 

No  more  the  drawbridge  echoes  to  the  tread 
Of  visor'd  knights,  o'ercanopied  with  gold ; 
O'er  mouldering  gates  and  crumbling  archways 
Dark  ivy  waves  in  many  a  mazy  fold,       [spread. 
Where  chiefs  flash'd  vengeance  from  their  lightning 
glance,  [lanoe. 

And  grasp'd  the  brand,  and  couch'd  the  conquering 

The  gorgeous  pageantry  of  times  gone  by. 
The  tilt,  the  tournament,  the  vaulted  hall, 
Fades  in  its  glory  on  the  spirit's  eye, 
And  fioicy's  bright  and  gay  creations— all 
SI 


8mk  into  duat,  when  raasoo'a  ■mrrhing  glance 
Unmaaka  Hia  age  of  Ipiighthnod  and  romance. 

Like  lightidng  hurtled  o'er  Hia  hurid  ddea, 
Their  ^oriea  flash  along  the  gloom  of  years; 
The  beacon-lighta  of  time,  to  wisdom's  eyes. 
O'er  the  deep-rolling  stream  of  human  tean. 
Fade !  fede !  ye  visions  of  antique  lomanoe  I 
Tower,  casque,  and  maoe,  and  hehn,  and  bauiBi'd 
lance! 


AN  EVENING  SONG  OF  PIEDMONT. 

Atx  BfAKiA !  'tis  the  midnight  hoar, 
The  starligfat  wedding  of  the  earth  and  heaven. 
When  music  breathes  its  perfume  firom  the  flower. 
And  high  revealinga  to  the  heart  are  given; 
Soft  o'er  the  meadows  steala  the  dewy  air- 
Like  dreams  of  bliss ;  the  deep-blue  ether  glowiy 
And  the  stream  murmurs  round  its  islets  fi^ 
The  tender  nifl^t-song  of  a  charm'd  v^Mse. 

Ave  Maria !  't  is  the  hour  of  love. 
The  kiss  of  rapture,  and  the  link'd  embrace. 
The  hallow'd  converse  in  the  dim,  still  grove. 
The  elysium  of  a  heart-revealing  fiice. 
When  all  is  beautiful — ^for  we  are  bless'd, 
When  all  b  lovely — for  we  are  beloved, 
When  all  is  silent — ^for  our  passions  rest, 
When  all  is  faithful — ^for  our  hopes  are  proved. 

Ave  Maria!  'tis  the  hour  of  prayer. 
Of  hush'd  communion  with  oursrives  and  Heaven, 
When  our  waked  hearts  their  inmost  thoughts 

denare, 
High,  pure,  faP4earching,  like  the  light  of  even; 
When  hope  becomes  fiuition,  and  we  feel 
The  holy  earnest  of  eternal  peace, 
That  bids  our  pride  before  the  Omniscient  kneel, 
That  bids  our  wild  and  warring  paasions  oeasew 

Ave  Maria !  soft  the  vesper  hymn 
Floats  through  the  cloisters  of  yon  holy  pile, 
And,  mid  the  stillness  of  the  night-watch  dim, 
Attendant  spirits  seem  to  hear  and  smile ! 
Hark!  hath  it  ceased  7    The  vestal  seeks  her  cell, 
And  reads  her  heart— a  melancholy  tale ! 
A  song  of  happier  years,  whose  echoes  swell 
O'er  her  lost  love,  like  pale  bereavement's  waiL 

Ave  Maria !  let  our  prayers  ascend 
From  them  whose  holy  offices  afford 
No  joy  in  heaven— on  earth  without  a  firiend— 
That  trae,  though  fiided  image  of  the  Lord  ! 
For  them  in  vain  the  face  of  nature  glows. 
For  them  in  Tain  the  sun  hi  glory  bums. 
The  hollow  breast  consumes  in  fiery  woes. 
And  meets  despair  and  death  where'er  it  turns. 

Ave  Maria!  in  the  deep  pine  wood. 
On  the  dear  stream,  and  o'er  the  asure  sky 
Bland  midnight  smiles,  and  stany  solitude 
Breathes  hope  in  every  breete  that  wanders  by. 
Ave  Maria !  may  our  last  hour  come 
As  bright,  as  pure,  as  gentle.  Heaven!  as  this! 
Let  feith  attend  us  smiling  to  the  tomb. 
And  life  and  death  are  both  the  heirs  of  bUsa ! 
X 
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Thb  fiumly  of  the  anthor  of  «  Genldine"  is  one 
of  the  most  ancient  and  respectable  in  Massachu- 
setts. His  ancestora  weve  among  the  eaittest  set- 
tlers of  Boston ;  and  his  grand&ther,  as  president 
of  the  Coandl,  was  for  a  tone  acting  governor  of 
the  state,  on  the  death  of  the  elected  diief  magis- 
timte.  His  &ther,  Tb«xas  Dawm,  was  for  ten 
years  one  of  the  associate  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Massachusetts,  and  was  distinguished 
naong  the  advocates  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
in  the  state  convention  oalled  for  its  consideration. 
He  wasa  sound  lawyer,  a  man  of  great  independ- 
ence of  character,  and  was  distinguished  for  the 
brilliancy  of  his  wit,  and  for  many  useful  qualities.* 

Rcrrus  Dawes  was  bom  in  Boston,  on  the 
twenty-sixth  of  January,  1803,  and  was  the 
youngest  but  one  of  sixteen  children.  He  entered 
Harvard  College  in  1820 ;  but  in  consequence  of 
class  disturbances,  and  insubordination,  of  which 
it  was  afterward  shown  he  was  folsely  accused,  he 
was  compelled  to  leave  that  institution  vrithout  a 
degree.  This  indignity  he  retaliated  by  a  severe 
satire  on  the  most  prominent  membera  of  the 
fooulty— the  first  poem  he  ever  published.  He 
then  entered  the  office  of  General  William  Sul- 
LiTAV,  as  a  law-student,  and  was  subsequently 
admitted  a  member  of  the  Suffolk  county  bar. 
He  has  however  never  pursued  the  practice  of  the 
legal  profession,  having  been  attracted  by  other 
pursuits  more  congenial  with  his  foelings. 

In  1829  he  was  married  to  the  third  daughter 


of  Chief  Jnstiee  Ckaitcv,  of  Washington.  In 
1830  he  published  «  The  Valley  of  the  Nashawqr, 
and  other  Poems,"  some  of  which  had  appeared 
originally  in  the  Cambridge  **  United  States  Lite- 
rary C^azette ;"  and  in  1839, «« Athenia  of  Damas- 
cus," «6eraldiiie,"  and  his  miscellaneous  poetical 
writings.  His  last  work,  «  Nix's  Mate,"  an  histo- 
rical romance,  appeared  in  the  following  year. 

With  Mr.  Dawks  poetry  seems  to  have  been  a 
passion,  which  is  fost  subsiding  and  giving  place 
to  a  love  of  philosophy.  He  has  been  said  to  be 
a  disciple  of  CoLxaioox,  but  in*  reality  is  a  de- 
voted follower  of  SwxDXirBORe ;  and  to  this  influ- 
ence must  be  ascribed  the  air  of  mysticism  vrhich 
pervades  his  later  productions*  He  has  from  time 
to  time  edited  several  legal,  literary,  and  political 
works,  and  in  the  last  has  shown  himself  to  be  an 
adherent  to  the  principles  of  the  old  Federal  party. 
As  a  poet,  his  standing  is  yet  unsettled,  there 
being  a  wide  diiEnenoe  of  opinion  respecting  his 
wxitingB.  His  versification  w  generally  easy  and 
correct,  and  in  some  pieees  he  exhibits  considerap 
ble  imagination. 

In  the  winter  of  1840-41,  he  delivered  a  course 
of  lectures  in  the  dty  of  New  York,  before  Uie 
American  Institute,  in  which  he  combated  the 
principles  of  the  French  eclectics  and  the  Tran- 
scendentaHsts,  contending  that  their  philosophy  is 
only  a  sublimated  natural  one,  and  very  for  re- 
moved from  the  true  system  of  causes,  and  genu- 
ine spirituality. 


LANCASTER. 

Thk  Queen  of  May  has  bound  her  viigm  brow. 
And  hung  with  blossoms  every  frui^tree  bough ; 
The  sweet  Southwest,  among  the  early  flowers, 
Whispers  the  coming  of  delighted  hours, 
While  birds  within  the  heaping  foliage,  sing 
Their  music-welcome  to  returning  Spring. 

O,  Nature !  loveliest  in  thy  green  attire — 
Dear  mother  of  the  passion-kindling  lyre ; 
Thou  who,. in  early  days,  upled^st  me  where 
The  mountains  freeze  above  the  summer  air ; 
Or  luredst  my  wandering  way  beside  the  streams. 
To  watch  the  bubbles  as  they  mock'd  my  dreams. 
Lead  me  again  thy  flowery  paths  among. 
To  sing  of  native  scenes  as  yet  unsung  I 

Dear  Lancaster !  thy  fond  remembrance  brings 
Thoughts,  like  the  music  of  iBolian  strings. 


•  He  Is  dsMcd  by  Mr.  Kbttbll  among  the  American 
poets }  and  {n  the  Book  of  **  Specimen*'*  publbhed  hj 
blm  are  given  tome  penaget  of  hb  '*Law  given  on 
Moai,"  pobUsbed  in  Boston  in  1777. 


When  the  hush'd  wind  breathes  only  as  it  sleeps, 
While  tearfril  Love  his  anxious  vigil  keeps : — 
When  press'd  with  grief,  or  sated  vrith  th»show 
That  Pleasure's  pageant  oflers  here  below. 
Midst  scenes  of  heartless  mirth  or  joyless  glee, 
How  oft  my  aching  heart  has  tum*d  to  thee, 
And  lived  again,  in  memory's  sweet  recess, 
The  innocence  of  youthful  happmees ! 

Inlife's  dull  dn»m,  when  want  of  sordid  gain 
Clings  to  our  being  with  its  cankering  chain. 
When  lofty  thoughts  are  cnunpM  to  stoop  below 
The  vile,  rank  weeds  that  in  their  pathway  grow. 
Who  would  not  turn  amidst  the  darken'd  scene, 
To  memoried  spots  where  sunbeams  intervene ; 
And  dwell  vrith  fondness  on  the  joyous  hours, 
When  youth  built  up  his  pleasure-dome  of  flowen  t 

Now,  while  the  music  of  the  feathered  choir 
Rings  where  the  sheltering  blossoms  wake  deaire. 
When  dew-eyed  Love  looks  tenderness,  and  speaks 
A  silent  language  with  his  mantling  cheeks ; 
I  think  of  those  delicious  moments  past. 
Which  joyless  age  shall  dream  of  to  the  last; 
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As  now,  Uknii^  fiur  nmoired.  Ilia  Mom  would  toll, 
Though  £bw  may  lifteo,  what  the  loved  lo  waU. 

Dear  houn  of diildhood,yoath'8  propitioiis  ipring^ 
When  Time  fium'd  only  roaea  with  his  wing^ 
When  diaamiy  thai  mock  leality,  oonld  mo^a 
To  yield  an  endlesi  holiday  to  LoTa, 
How  do  ye  crowd  upon  my  fever'd  bfain, 
And,  in  imagination,  live  again ! 

Lo !  I  am  with  yon  now,  the  eloping  giaen, 
Of  many  a  annny  hill  ia^freihly  laen ; 
Once  moie  the  purple  clover  bends  to  meet, 
And  shower  their  dsw-drops  on  the  pilgrim's  feet ; 
Once  more  be  breathes  the  fragrance  of  your  fields, 
Once  more  the  orchard  tree  its  harvest  yields, 
Again  he  hails  the  morning  from  your  hills. 
And  drinks  the  cooling  water  of  your  rills,         ^ 
While,  with  a  heart  subdued,  he  feeb  the  power 
Of  every  humble  dirub  and  modest  flower. 

O  thou  who  joumeyest  through  that  Eden-dime, 
Winding  thy  devious  way  to  cheat  the  time, 
Deligfatftd  Nashaway!  beside  thy  stream. 
Fain  wouki  I  paint  thy  beauties  as  they  gleam. 
Eccentric  river !  poet  of  the  woods ! 
Where^  in  thy  fiur  secluded  solitudes. 
The  wood-nymphs  sport  and  naiads  plash  thy  wave, 
With  charms  more  sweet  than  ever  Fancy  gave ; 
How  oft  vrith  Mantua's  baid,  from  sdiool  let  free, 
I've  oonn'd  the  silver  lines  tiiat  flow  like  thee, 
Couch'd  on  thy  emerald  banks,  at  full  length  laid. 
Where  classic  elms  grew  lavish  of  their  shade, 
Or  indolently  listen'd,  while  the  throng 
Of  idler  beings  woke  their  summer  song; 
Or,  with  rude  angling  gear,  outwatched  the  son, 
Ck>mpaTing  mine  to  deeds  by  Waltov  done, 

Far  down  the  silent  stream,  where  ardung  trees 
Bend  their  green  boughs  so  gently  to  the  breeaa, 
One  live,  broad  mass  of  molten  crystal  lies, 
ClaspHig  the  mirror'd  beauties  of  the  skies! 
Look,  how  the  sunshine  breaks  upon  the 
So  the  deep  bludi  their  flatter'd  gkfy  stains. 

Romantic  river !  on  thy  quiet  breast, 
While  flash'd  the  safanon  with  his  lightning  crest, 
Not  long  ago,  the  Indian's  thin  canoe 
Skinmi'd  tightly  as  the  shadow  whidi  it  threw; 
Not  long  ago,  beade  thy  banks  of  grera. 
The  night-fire  biased  and  spread  its  dismal  sheen. 

Thou  peaoefrd  valley !  whmi  I  think  how  fiar 
Thy  various  beauty  shines,  beyond  compare, 
I  cannot  choose  but  own  the  Power  diat  gave 
Amidst  thy  woes  a  helping  hand  to  save. 
When  o'er  thy  hills  the  savage  war-wbool^  came, 
And  desolation  raised  its  funeral  flame ! 

'TIS  night !  the  stars  are  kindled  in  the  sky, 
And  hunger  wakes  the  ftmished  she-wolf's  cry, 
While,  o'er  the  crusted  snow,  the  careful  tread 
Betrays  the  heart  whoae  pulses  throb  with  dread; 
Yon  flickering  light,  kind  beacon  of  r^xwe ! 
The  weary  wsjkterer's  homely  dwelling  shows, 
Where,  by  the  blazing  fire,  1^  bosom's  joy 
Holds  to  her  heart  a  slumbering  infant  boy ; 
While  every  sound  her  anxious  bosom  moves. 
She  starts  and  listens  for  the  one  she  loves  ^— 
Hark!  vras't  |he  night-bird's  cry  that  met  her 


Curdling  the  blood  that  thickens  with  cold  fear  !— 


«Again,OGodI  that  voioar-His  his  I  'tis  his!" 
jBha  hean  the  death-shriek  and  the  arrow's  whii» 
When,  as  she  turns,  she  sees  the  bunting  door 
Roll  her  dead  husband  bleeding  on  the  floor. 

Loud  as  the  burst  of  sudden  thunder,  rose 
The  maddening  war<3y  of  the  ambudi'd  files; 
Startling  in  sleep,  the  dreamless  infimt  wakes, 
Like  morning's  smile  when  daylight's  slumber 

fanaks; 
«  For  mercy !  spare  my  child,  forbear  the  blow !" 
In  vain; — the  warm  blood  mmsnns  on  the  snow. 

O'er  the  cold  earth  the  captive  mother  mfjtm. 
Her  ears  still  tortured  by  her  infimt's  cries ; 
8ttie  cannot  weep,  but  deep  resolve,  unmoved, 
Plots  vengeance  fiir  the  victims  so  belovad; 
Lo !  by  their  fire  the  glutted  warriors  lis, 
Locked  in  tiie  death-deep  of  diriety. 
When  firom  her  bed  of  snow,  whence  shunberilaw, 
The  fiensied  woman  rose  the  deed  to  do;— 
Firmly  beside  the  sensdess  men  of  blood. 
With  vengeful  arm,  the  wretched  mother  stood ; 
She  hean  her  groaning,  dying  lord  expire. 
Her  woman's  hesrt  nerves  up  with  maddening  fire. 
She  sees  her  infimt  dashed  against  the  tree, — 
Tin  done ! — the  red  men  sleep  eternally,     [now. 

Such  wnn  ^  wrongs,  sweet  Lant^ster  I  but 
No  spot  so  peaceful  and  serene  as  thou ; 
Thy  hills  and  fidds  in  ehecker'd  richness  stand, 
The  glofy  and  the  beauty  of  the  land. 

From  calm  repose,  while  glow'd  the  eastern  sky. 
And  thafiredi  breete  went  firuight  with  fragruioe  by. 
Waked  by  the  noisy  woodbiid,  free  from  care. 
What  joy  was  mine  to  drink  the  morning  air ! 
Not  all  die  bliss  maturw  life  can  bring. 
When  ripen'd  manhood  soan  with  strengthen'd 

wingr- 
Not  all  the  rapture  Fancy  ever  wove. 
Nor  less  than  diatwhidi  springs  frommutud  love, 
Gould  dudknge  mine,  when  to  the  nvish'd  sense 
The  sunrise  painted  Ood's  magnificence  I 
George-hill,  thou  pride  of  Nashaway,  for  1' 
Thyself  the  garden  of  fertility^— 
Nature  has  hung  a  picture  to  the  eye. 
Where  Beauty  smiles  at  sombre  Majesty. 
The  river  winding  in  its  eaurse  bdow. 
Through  fertile  fields  where  yellowing  harvests 
The  bowering  dms  that  so  majestic  grew, 
A  green  arcade  fiv  waves  to  wander  through ; 
The  deep,  broad  vaUey,  when  the  new-mown  h^ 
Loads  the  fresh  breeses  <tf  the  rismg  day. 
And,  distant  for,  Wachusetf  s  towering  height. 
Blue  in  the  lingering  shadows  of  the  night. 
Have  power  to  move  the  sternest  heart  to  love. 
That  Nature's  lovdineas  could  ever  move. 

Ye  who  can  dumber  when  the  starlight  fades, 
And  douds  break  purpling  through  the  eastern 


[gro^f 


Whose  carfrwom  spirits  cannot  wake  at  minrn. 
To  lead  your  buoyant  footsteps  o'er  the  lawn. 
Can  never  know  what  joy  the  ravish'd  sense 
Feels  in  that  moment's  sacred  influence. 
I  will  not  ask  the  meed  of  fi>rtune's  smile. 
The  flatterer's  praiee,  that  masks  his  heart  of  guile, 
So  I  can  walk  beneath  the  ample  sky. 
And  hear  the  birds'  discordant  mdody. 
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And  000  ToviTiiiif  Springy  lod  SmuiMro  giooiUi 
And  Aatomn  bonding  o'er  hu  icj  tomb, 
And  houy  Wmtor  pilo  hk  mowj  diifti; 
For  thooo  to  mo  are  Foftone's  higfaaot  gifts; 
And  I  haT0  ibond  in  poor,  noglected  flowora, 
Componioaihip  lor  many  weoiy  boon; 
And  bigh  above  tbe  moontain**  craot  of  anoir, 
Commnnodwitb  afeonn-cloada  in  their  wrath  below; 
And  whore  the  vault  of  heaven,  from  aome  vaat 

faeic^t 
Grew  black,  as  ieU  the  shadows  of  the  night, 
Where  the  stan  seem  to  oome  to  yon,  I've  woo'd 
The  grandeur  of  the  CmHuI  solitude. 
From  such  oommunion,  feelings  often  liae. 
To  guard  the  heart  midst  life's  perplexities, 
Lighting  a  heaven  within,  whose  deep-felt  joy 
Compensates  well  for  Sorrow's  darii  alloy. 
Then,  though  the  worldly  chide,  and  wealth  deny, 
And  passion  conquer  where  it  fidn  would  fly, 
Though  friends  you  love  betray,  vrhile  these  are  left, 
The  heart  can  never  wholly  be  bereft 

Hard  by  yon  giant  elm,  whose  brandies  wpnad 
A  rustling  robe  of  leaves  above  your  head ; 
Where  weary  travellers,  from  noonday  heat, 
Beneath  the  hospitable  shade  retreat. 
The  school-house  met  the  stranger's  bu^  eye, 
Who  turned  to  gaze  again,  be  knew  not  why. 
Thriee  lovely  spot !  where,  in  the  classic  spring. 
My  young  ambition  dtpp'd  her  fever'd  wing, 
And  drsnk  unseen  the  vinon  and  tbe  fire 
That  break  vrith  quenchless  glory  from  the  lyre ! 
Amidst  thy  wealth  of  art,  ftir  Italy  I 
While  Genius  warms  beneath  thy  cloudless  sky. 
As  o'er  the  waking  marble's  polished  mould 
Tbe  sculptor  breathes  Ptokalioh's  prayer  of  old, 
His  heart  shall  send  a  frequent  sigh  to  rove, 
A  pilgrim  to  the  biith-plaoe  of  his  love ! 

And  can  I  e'er  forget  ihtA  hallowed  spot, 
Whenoe  springs  a  charm  that  may  not  be  fbigot ; 
Where,  in  a  grove  of  ehn  and  sycamore. 
The  pastor  show'd  his  hospitable  door, 
And  kindness  shone  so  constantly  to  bless 
That  sweet  abode  of  peace  and  happiness! 

The  oaken  bucket — ^where  I  stoop'd  to  drink 
The  crystal  water,  trembling  at  the  brink. 
Which  through  the  solid  rode  in  coldness  flow'd, 
While  creaked  the  ponderous  lever  with  its  load ; 
The  dairy — ^where  so  many  moments  flew. 
With  hatf  the  dainties  of  the  soil  in  view ;    [care. 
Where  the  broad  pans  spread  out  the  milkmaid's 
To  feed  the  busy  chum  that  labour'd  there ; 
The  garden — ^where  such  neatness  met  the  eye, 
A  stranger  could  not  pass  unheeding  by ; 
The  orchard — and  the  yellow-mantled  fields. 
Each  in  its  turn  some  dear  remembrance  yields. 

Ye  who  can  mingle  with  the  glittering  crowd. 
Where  Mammon  struts  in  rival  splendour  proud ; 
Who  pass  your  days  in  heartless  feshion's  round, 
And  how  with  hatred,  where'  ye  fioar  to  wound ; 
AVay !  no  flatterer's  voice,  nor  coward's  sneer, 
Can  find  a  vreloome,  or  an  altar  here. 
But  ye  who  look  beyond  the  common  keo, 
8elf-unexalted  when  ye  judge  of  men. 
Who,  conscious  of  defects,  can  hurry  by 
Faults  that  lay  claim  upon  your  chuity ; 


Who  feel  that  tfirilling  vision  of  the  soul 
Which  looks  through  feith  beyond  an  eaitldy  goal. 
And  will  not  yet  reluse  the  homely  care 
Which  every  being  shares,  or  ou^t  to  share ; 
Approach !  the  home  of  Goodness  ia  your  own. 
And  such  as  ye  are  worthy,  such  slone. 

When  stlenoe  hung  upon  the  Sabbath's  smile. 
And  noiseless  footsteps  paced  the  sacred  aisle. 
When  hearts  united  w<^  the  supptiant  lay. 
And  happy  feces  bless'd  the  holy  day ; 
O,  Nature !  could  thy  worshipper  have  own'd 
Such  joy,  as  then  upon  his  bosom  throned ; 
When  feelings,  even  as  the  printless  snow. 
Were  harmless,  guildess  as  a  child  can  know ; 
Or,  if  they  swerved  from  right,  were  pliant  stiU, 
To  follow  Virtue  from  the  path  of  ill  ? 
No !  when  the  morning 's  old,  the  mist  will  rise 
To  doud  the  feirest  vision  of  our  eyes; 
As  hopes  too  brightly  formed  in  rainbow  dyes, 
A  moment  chann — then  vanish  in  the  skies  I 

Sweet  hour  of  holy  rest,  to  mortals  given. 
To  paint  with  love  the  feirest  vray  to  heaven ; 
When  fipom  the  sacred  book  instruction  came 
With  fervid  eloquenoe  and  kindling  flame. 
No  mystic  rites  were  there;  to  Gob  alone 
Went  up  tbe  grateful  heart  before  his  throne. 
While  solemn  anthems  from  the  organ  pour'd 
Thanksgiving  to  tbe  high  and  only  Loaa. 

Lo!  where  yon  cottage  vrhitens  throng^  the 
green. 
The  loveliest  fisature  of  a  matchless  scene ; 
Beneath  its  shading  elm,  with  pious  fear, 
An  aged  mother  draws  her  children  near ; 
While  from  the  Holy  Word,  vrith  earnest  air. 
She  teaches  them  the  privilege  of  pmyer. 
Look  I  how  their  infent  eyes  with  rapture  speak; 
Mark  the  flush'd  lUy  on  the  dimpled  cheek ; 
Their  hearts  are  filled  with  gratkude  and  love. 
Their  hopes  are  center'd  in  a  world  above. 
Where,  in  a  choir  of  angels,  feith  portrays 
The  loved,  departed  fether  of  their  days. 

Beside  yon  grasiless  mound,  a  mourner  kneels, 
There  gush  no  tears  to  soothe  the  pang  he  feels ; 
His  lo^  his  lost,  lies  ooffin'd  in  the  sod. 
Whose  soul  has  found  a  dwdling^iplace  with  God  ! 
Thoui^  preas'd  vrith  anguish,  mild  religion  shows 
His  aching  heart  a  balm  for  all  its  woes ; 
And  hope  smiles  upward,  where  his  love  shall  find 
A  umon  in  eternity  of  mind ! 

Tom  there  your  eyes,  ye  cold,  malignant  crew. 
Whose  vile  ambition  dims  your  reason's  view. 
Ye  feithlesB  ones,  who  preach  religion  vain. 
And,  childlike,  chase  the  phantoms  of  your  brain ; 
Think  not  to  crush  the  heart  whose  truth  has 
Its  confidence  in  heavenly  love  reveai'd.      [seal'd 
Let  not  the  atheist  deem  that  Fate  decreea 
The  lot  of  man  to  misery  or  ease. 
While  to  tiie  contrite  spirit  feith  is  given. 
To  find  a  hope  on  earth,  a  rest  in  heaven. 

Unrivall'dNashaway !  where  the  willows  throw 
Their  frosted  beauty  on  thy  path  below. 
Beneath  the  verdant  drapery  of  the  trees, 
Luxuriant  Fancy  woos  the  sighing  breeu. 
The  redbreast  singing  where  the  fruit-tree  weaves 
Its  silken  canopy  of  mulb'ry  leaves; 
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Enaniell'd  fieUb  of  grem,  mhmn  hflidiBg  kine 
Crop  Um  wet  gnu,  or  in  the  ihade  recfine ; 
The  tapping  woodbiid,  and  the  minitiel  bee, 
The  squinel  racing  on  hie  moae-g^wn  tree. 
With  clouda  of  i^eaaant  dieama,  demand  in  fain 
CreatiTe  thought  to  give  them  Ibfe  again. 

I  torn  where,  glancing  down,  the  eje  snrTeja 
Art  building  np  the  wreck  of  other  days ; 
For  graves  of  silent  tribes  upheave  the  sod. 
And  Science  smiles  wheie  savage  Philip  trod ; 
Where  wing'd  the  poisonM  shaft  along  the  skies, 
The  hammer  rings,  the  noisy  shuttle  flies ; 
Impervious  forests  bow  before  the  blade. 
And  6elds  rise  up  in  yellow  robes  array'd. 
No  lordly  palace  nor  imperial  seat 
Grasps  the  glad  soil  where  freemen  plant  their 

feet; 
No  minM  castle  heie  with  ivy  waves. 
To  make  us  blush  for  ancestry  of  slaves ; 
But,  lo !  unnumbered  dwellings  meet  the  eye, 
Where  men  lie  down  in  native  majesty : 
The  moming  birds  sptmg  from  their  leafy  bed. 
As  the  stem  ploughman  quits  his  happy  shed ; 
His  arm  is  steel'd  to  toil--his  heart  to  bear 
The  robe  of  pain,  that  mortab  always  wear ; 
Though  wealth  may  never  come,  a  plenteous  board 
Smiles  at  the  pampered  rich  man's  joyless  hoard ; 
True,  when  among  his  sires,  no  gilded  heir 
Shall  play  the  fool,  and  damn  himself  to  care, 
But  Industry  and  Knowledge  lead  the  way. 
Where  Independence  braves  the  roughest  day. 

Nurse  of  my  country's  infancy,  her  stay 
In  youthful  trials  and  in  danger's  day ; 
Diffusive  Education!  'tis  to  thee 
She  owes  her  mountain-breath  of  Liberty ; 
To  thee  she  looks,  through  time's  illusive  gloom. 
To  light  her  path,  and  shield  her  firom  the  tomb; 
Beneath  thine  ^gis  tjrranny  shall  fidl, 
Before  thy  frown  the  traitoi^s  heart  shall  quail; 
Ambitious  foes  to  liberty  may  wear 
A  patriot  mai^  to  compass  what  they  dare. 
And  sting  the  thoughtless  nation,  while  they  smile 
Benignantly  and  modestly  the  while ; 
But  thou  shah  rend  the  virtuous  seeming  guise. 
And  guard  her  fiom  the  worst  of  enemies. 
Eternal  Power !  whose  tempted  thunder  sleeps. 
While  heaven-eyed  Mercy  turns  away  and  weeps; 
Thou  who  didst  lead  our  fathers  where  to  send 
Their  free  devotions  to  their  Oon  and  friend ;    ■ 
Thou  who  hast  swept  a  wilderness  away, 
That  men  may  walk  in  freedom's  cloudless  day ; 
Guard  well  their  trust,  lest  impious  faction  dare 
Unlock  the  chain  that  binds  our  birthright  fiiir ; 
That  private  views  to  public  good  may  yield. 
And  honest  men  stand  fearless  in  the  field ! 

Once  more  I  turn  to  thee,  fair  Nashawmy ! 
The  fiu«well  tribute  of  my  humble  lay ; 
The  time  may  come,  when  lofty  notee  shall  bear 
Thy  peerleas  beauty  to  the  gla^en'd  air ; 
Now  to  the  lyre  no  daring  hand  aspires. 
And  rust  grows  cankering  on  its  tuneless  wires. 

Our  lays  are  like  the  fitfhl  streams  that  flow 
From  careless  birds,  that  carol  as  they  go ; 
Content,  beneath  the  mountain-top  to  sing, 
.  And  onhf  touch.Castalia  with  a  wing. 


ANNE  BOLBYN. 

I  wBip  whila  gating  on  thy  modest  fooe, 
Thou  pictured  history  of  woman's  love ! 
Joy  simads  his  burning  pinions  aa  thy  check. 
Shaming  its  whiteness ;  and  thine  eyes  are  ftdl 
Of  conscious  beauty,  as  they  undulate. 
Yet  all  thy  beauty,  poor,  deluded  giri! 
Served  but  to  light  thy  ruin. — ^Is  there  not. 
Kind  Heaven !  some  secret  talisman  of  hearts. 
Whereby  to  find  a  resting-place  for  love  1 
Unhappy  maiden !  let  thy  stoiy  teach 
The  besntiful  and  young,  that  while  their  path 
Softens  with  roses^ — danger  may  be  there ; 
That  Love  may  watch  the  bubl^  of  Uie  stream, 
But  never  trust  his  image  on  the  wave. 


SUNRISE, 


Tbs  lauc^iing  hours  have  chased  away  the  night. 
Plucking  the  stars  out  firom  her  diadem  :^ 
And  now  the  blue-eyed  Mom,  with  modest  grace. 
Looks  through  her  halMrawn  curtains  in  the  east, 
Blushing  in  smiles  and  glad  as  infoncy. 
And  see,  the  foolish  Moon,  but  now  so  vain 
Of  borro^d  beauty,  how  she  yidds  her  charms. 
And,  pale  with  envy,  steals  herself  away ! 
The  clouds  have  put  their  gorgeous  livery  on, 
Attradant  on  the  day — the  mountain-tops 
Have  lit  their  beacons,  and  the  vales  below 
Send  up  a  welcoming ; — no  song  of  Urds, 
Warbling  to  charm  the  air  with  melody. 
Floats  on  the  frosty  breese ;  yet  Nature  hath 
The  very  soul  of  music  in  her  looks  I 
The  sunshine  and  the  shade  of  poetry. 

I  stand  upon  thy  lofty  pinnade. 
Temple  of  Nature  I  and  look  down  with  awe 
On  the  vride  world  boieath  me,  dimly  seen; 
Around  me  crowd  the  giant  sons  of  earth, 
Fixed  on  their  old  foundations,  unsubdued ; 
Firm  as  when  first  rebellion  bade  them  rise 
Unrified  to  Uie  Thunderer — ^now  they  seem 
A  &mily  of  mountains,  VUustering  round 
Their  hoary  patriarch,  emulously  watching 
To  meet  the  partial  glances  of  the  day. 
Far  in  the  glowing  east  &e  flickering  h^t, 
Mellow'd  by  distance,  vrith  the  blue  sky  blending, 
Questions  Uie  eye  with  ever-varying  forms. 

The  sun  comes  up !  away  the  shadows  fling 
From  the  broad  hills— «nd,  hurrying  to  the  west. 
Sport  in  the  sun^ne,  till  tiiey  die  away. 
Tlie  many  beauteous  mountain-streams  leap  down. 
Out-welling  from  the  clouds,  and  spariding  light 
Dancee  along  vrith  their  perennial  flow. 
And  there  is  beauty  in  yon  river's  paA, 
The  glad  Connecticut !  I  know  her  vrell, 
By  the  white  veil  she  mantles  o'er  her  charms: 
At  times,  she  loiters  by  a  ridge  of  hills, 
Sportfiilly  hiding— then  again  vrith  glee 
Out-rushes  from  her  wild-wood  lurking-place. 
Far  as  the  eye  can  bound,  the  ocean-vraves,  • 
And  hills  and  rivers,  mountains,  lakes  and  woods, 
And  all  that  hold  the  foculty  entranced, 
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Bathed  in  a  iloed  of  glorj,  float  in  air. 
And  ileep  in  the  deep  qnietnde  of  joy. 

There  is  an  awAil  itfflneit  in  this  place, 
A  PreMnce,  that  Ibibids  to  break  the  tptXi, 
Till  the  heart  pour  its  agony  in  tears. 
But  I  most  drbik  the  vi^on  while  it  lasts; 
For  even  now  the  curling  vapours  rise, 
Wreathing  their  cloudy  coronals  to  grace 
These  towering  summits — bidding  me  away  $— • 
But  often  shall  my  heart  turn  back  again, 
Thou  glorious  eminence !  and  when  oppressed, 
And  aching  with  the  coldness  of  the  world. 
Find  a  sweet  resting'^»laoe  and  home  with  thee. 


SPIRIT  OF  BEAUTY. 

Thb  Spirit  of  Beauty  unfurls  her  light. 
And  wheels  her  course  in  a  joyous  light ; 
I  know  her  tradi  through  the  balmy  air, 
By  the  blossoms  that  cluster  and  whiten  there; 
She  leaves  the  tops  of  the  mountains  green, 
And  gems  the  valley  with  crystal  sheen. 

At  mora,  I  know  where  she  rested  at  nig^ 
For  the  roses  are  gushing  with  dewy  ddight; 
Then  she  mounts  again,  and  round  her  flings 
A  shower  of  light  firom  her  crimson  wings ; 
Till  the  spirit  is  drunk  with  the  music  oh  high, 
That  silently  fills  it  with  ecstasy. 

At  noon  she  hies  to  a  cool  retreat, 

Where  bowering  elms  over  waters  meet ; 

She  dimples  the  wave  where  the  green  leaves  dip, 

As  it  smilingly  curls  like  a  maiden's  lip, 

When  her  tremulous  bosom  would  hide,  in  vain, 

From  her  lover,  the  hope  that  she  loves  again. 

At  eve  she  hangs  o'er  the  western  sky 
Dark  donds  for  a  glorious  canopy. 
And  round  the  skirts  of  their  deepen'd  kid 
She  paints  a  border  of  purple  and  gold. 
Where  the  lingering  sunbeams  love  to  stay, 
When  their  god  in  his  glory  has  passed  away. 

She  hovers  around  us  at  twilight  hour. 
When  her  presence  is  felt  with  the  deepest  power; 
She  silvers  the  landscape,  and  crowds  the  stream 
With  shadows  that  flit  like  a  fairy  dream ; 
Then  wheeling  her  flight  through  the  gladden'd  air. 
The  Spirit  of  Beauty  is  everywhere. 


LOVE  UNCHANGEABLE. 

Tbs!  stUl  I  love  thee:— Time,  who  set 

His  signet  on  my  brow. 
And  dims  my  sunken  eye,  forgets 

The  heart  he  could  not  bow  ;«- 
Where  love,  that  cannot  perish,  grows 
For  one,  alas !  that  little  knows 

How  love  may  sometimes  last ; 
Like  sunshine  wasting  in  the  skies, 

When  clouds  are  overcast. 

The  dew-drop  hanging  o'er  the  rose. 
Within  its  robe  of  light. 


Can  never  tooeh  a  leaf  that  blowB, 
Though  seeming  to  the  sight; 

And  yet  it  still  wUl  lingw  there. 

Like  hopeless  love  without  despabr— 
Aanow-drop  in  the  son  I 

A  moment  finely  exquisite, 
Alas !  but  only  one. 

I  would  not  have  thy  married  heart 

Think  momently  of  me, — 
Nor  would  I  tear  the  cords  apart. 

That  bind  me  so  to  thee ; 
No !  while  my  thoughts  seem  pure  and  mild, 
Like  dew  upon  the  roses  wild, 

I  would  not  have  thee  know. 
The  stream  that  seems  to  thee  so  still. 

Has  such  a  tide  below! 

Enough !  that  in  delicious  drsams 

I  see  thee  and  forgets- 
Enough,  that  when  the  morning  beams, 

I  feel  my  eyelids  wet ! 
Yet,  could  I  hope,  when  Time  shall  fiOl 
The  darkness,  for  creation's  pall. 

To  meet  thee, — and  to  love, — 
I  would  not  shrink  from  aught  below. 

Nor  ask  for  more  above. 


EXTRACT  FROM  "  GERALDINE." 

I  Kirow  a  spot  where  poets  £un  would  dwell. 
To  gather  flowers  and  food  for  afterthought, 

As  bees  draw  honey  from  the  rose's  cell. 

To  hive  among  the  treasures  they  have  wrought; 

And  there  a  cottage  from  a  sylvan  screen 

Sent  up  its  curling  smoke  amidst  the  green. 

Around  that  hermit^home  of  quietude. 
The  elm  trees  whisper'd  with  the  summer  air. 

And  nothing  ever  ventured  to  intrude, 
But  happy  birds,  that  caroU'd  wildly  there. 

Or  honey-laden  harvesters,  that  flew 

Humming  away  to  drink  the  morning  dew. 

Around  the  door  the  honeysuckle  climbed. 
And  Multa-flora  spread  her  countless  roses, 

And  never  minstrel  sang  nor  poet  rhymed 
Romantic  scene  where  happiness  reposes. 

Sweeter  to  sense  than  that  enchanting  dell, 

Where  home-sick  memory  fondly  loves  to  dwel^ 

Beneath  a  mountain's  brow  the  cottage  stood. 
Hard  by  a  shelving  lake,  whose  pebbled  bed 

Was  skirted  by  the  drapery  of  a  wood, 
That  hung  its  festoon  foliage  over  head, 

Where  wild  deer  came  at  eve,  unharm'd,  to  drink. 

While  moonlight  threw  their  shadows  from  the 
brink. 

The  green  earth  heaved  her  giant  waves  around. 
Where  through  the  mountain  vista  one  vast 
height  [bound 

Tower'd  heavenward  wkhout  peer,  his  forehead 
With  gorgeous  clouds,  at  times  of  changeftil  light. 

While  far  below,  the  lake,  in  bridal  rest, 

Slept  with  his  glorious  picture  on  her  brenrt. 
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Esxws  DomB  Ghiivmr  wm  bora  in  the  oel*- 
bnted  ▼alley  of  Wyomiiiff,  in  Pennfyhrania,  on 
the  tenth  day  of  Beptember,  1804.  During^  his 
infiuicy  hii  parents  remoTed  to  New  York,  but  on 
account  of  the  delicacy  of  his  constitution,  he  was 
educated,  until  he  was  twelve  yean  old,  at  various 
schools  in  the  countiy.  He  entered  Columbia 
College,  in  New  York,  in  1819,  and  until  he  was 
graduated,  four  years  afterwards,  maintained  the 
highest  rank  in  the  successive  classes.  During 
this  period  most  of  his  Latin  and  English  poems 
were  composed.  He  was  admitted  to  deacon's 
orders,  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  in  18S6,  and 


after  spending  two  years  in  the  active  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  his  profession,  set  out  on  his  travels. 
He  passed  through  France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Eng^ 
land,  and  Scotland,  and  returned  to  New  York  in 
the  spring  of  1830.  He  was  then  appointed  an 
associate  professor  in  Columbia  College,  but  re- 
signed the  office  after  a  few  months,  in  consequence 
of  ill  health,  and  closed  a  life  of  successful  devo- 
tion to  learning,  and  remarkable  moral  purity,  on 
the  first  day  of  September,  in  the  same  year.  His 
travels  in  Europe,  sermons,  and  miscellaneous 
writings  were  published  in  two  large  octavo  vo- 
lumes, in  1831. 


LINES  WRITTBN  ON  LEAVINO  ITALY. 
**  Deh  I  fossl  ta  bmb  betla,  o  almen  phi  Ibrts.**— PnjCAU. 

WovLD  that  thou  wert  more  strong,  at  least  less  fab, 

Land  of  the  orange  grove  and  myrtle  bower ! 
To  hail  whose  strand,  to  breathe  whose  genial  air, 

Is  bliss  to  all  who  feel  of  bliss  the  power ; 
To  look  upon  whose  mountains  in  the  hour 

When  thy  sun  sinks  in  glory,  and  a  veil 
Of  purple  flows  around  them,  wou^l  restore 

The  sense  of  beauty  when  all  else  might  feiL 

Would  that  thou  wert  more  strong,  at  least  less  fidr, 

Parent  of  fruits,  alas !  no  more  of  men ! 
Where  springs  the  olive  e'en  from  mountains  bare, 

The  yellow  harvests  loads  the  scarce  tiU'd  plain. 
Spontaneous  shoots  the  vine,  in  rich  festoon 

From  tree  to  tree  depending,  and  the  flowers 
Wreathe  with  their  chaplets,  sweet  though  ftding 
soon. 

E'en  fidlen  columns  and  decaying  towers. 

Would  that  thou  wert  more  strong,  at  least  less  fair, 

Home  of  the  beautiful,  but  not  the  brave ! 
Where  noble  form,  bold  outline,  princely  air, 

Distinguish  e'en  the  peasant  and  the  slave: 
Where,  like  the  goddess  sprung  from  ocean's  wave. 

Her  mortal  sisters  boast  immortal  grace, 
Nor  spoil  those  charms  which  partial  Nature  gave, 

By  art's  weak  aids  or  feshion's  vain  grimace. 

Would  that  thou  wert  more  strong,  at  least  leas  fUr, 

Thou  nurse  of  every  art,  save  one  alone. 
The  art  of  selMefenoe !    Thy  fostering  care 

Brings  out  a  nobler  life  from  senseless  stone, 
And  bids  e'en  canvass  speak ;  thy  magic  tone, 

Infused  in  music,  now  constrains  the  soul 
With  tears  the  power  of  melody  to  own,       [troL 

And  now  with  passionate  throbs  that  spurn  con- 
Would  that  thou  wert  less  fair,  at  least  more  strong, 

Grave  of  the  mighty  dead,  the  living  mean ! 


Can  nothing  rouse  ye  both  t  no  tyrant's  wrong. 
No  memory  of  the  brave,  of  wiiat  has  been  1 

Yon  broken  arch  once  spoke  of  triumph,  then 
That  mouldering  wall  too  spoke  of  brave  defence : 

Shades  of  departed  heroes,  rise  again ! 

Italians,  rise,  and  thrust  the  oppressors  hence ! 

O,  Italy !  my  country,  hn  thee  well ! 

For  art  thou  not  my  country,  at  whose  breast 
Were  nurtured  those  whose  thoughts  within  me 
dwell. 

The  fathers  of  my  mindt  whose  fame  tmpreas'd 
E'en  on  my  infant  fancy,  bade  it  rest 

With  patriot  fondness  on  thy  hills  and  streams, 
E'er  yet  thou  didst  receive  me  as  a  guest, 

Lovelier  than  I  had  seen  thee  in  my  dreams  1 

Then  fere  thee  well,  my  country,  loved  and  lost : 

Too  eariy  lost,  alas !  when  once  so  dear ; 
I  turn  in  sorrow  fW>m  thy  giorious  coast. 

And  urge  the  feet  forbid  to  linger  here. 
But  must  I  rove  by  Amo's  current  clear, 

And  hear  the  rush  of  Tiber's  yellow  flood. 
And  wander  on  the  mount,  now  waste  and  drear. 

Where  C asar's  palace  in  its  glory  stood ; 

And  see  again  Parthenope's  loved  bay, 

And  Paestum's  shrines,  and  Baiae's  classic  shore, 
And  monnt  the  bark,  and  listen  to  the  lay 

That  floats  by  night  through  Venice— never 
FaroffI  seem  to  hear  the  Atlantic  roar —  [morel 

It  washes  not  thy  feet,  that  envious  sea. 
But  waits,  with  oatstretch'd  arms,  to  waft  me  o'er 

To  other  lands,  far,  far,  alas,  fVom  thee. 

Fare— five  thee  well  once  more.    I  love  thee  not 

As  other  things  inanimate.    Thou  art 
The  cherish'd  mistress  of  my  youth ;  forgot 

Thou  never  canst  be  while  I  have  a  heart 
Lannch'd  on  those  waters,  wild  with  storm  and  wind, 

I  know  not,  ask  not,  what  may  be  my  lot ; 
For,  torn  from  thee,  no  fear  can  toudi  my  mind. 

Brooding  in  gloom  on  that  one  bitter  Uiougfat 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  LOVE,  BIT  VENUa 

Thovoh  old  in  coxming,  m  in  jetn, 
He  ii  so  small,  that  like  a  cUld 

In  face  and  form,  the  god  appears, 
And  sportive  like  a  boj,  and  wild ; 

Lightly  he  moves  from  place  to  place, 
In  none  at  rest,  in  none  content; 

Delighted  some  new  toy  to  chase- 
On  childish  purpose  ever  bent 

Beware !  to  childhood's  spirit  gay 

Is  added  more  than  childhood's  power ; 
And  you  perchance  may  rue  the  hour 

That  saw  you  join  his  seeming  play. 

He  quick  is  anger'd,  and  as  quick 
His  short-lived  passion's  over  past, 

Like  summer  lightnings,  flashing  thidc, 
But  flying  ere  a  bolt  is  cast 

I've  seen,  myself,  as  'twere  together, 
Now  joy,  now  grief  assume  its  place, 

Shedding  a  sort  of  April  weather. 
Sunshine  and  rain  upon  his  &oe. 

His  curling  hair  floats  on  the  wind, 
Like  Fortune's,  long  and  thick  before, 
And  rich  and  bright  as  golden  ore : 

Like  hers,  his  head  is  bald  behind. 

His  ruddy  face  is  stnmgely  bright, 

It  is  the  very  hue  of  fire. 
The  inward  spirit's  quenchless  light, 

The  glow  of  many  a  soft  desire. 
He  hides  his  eye  thai  keenly  flashes. 

But  sometimes  steals  a  thrilling  glance 
From  'neath  his  drooping  silken  lashes. 

And  sometimes  looks  with  eye  askance ; 
But  seldom  ventures  he  to  gaze 

With  looks  direct  and  open  eye ; 

For  well  he  knows — the  urcl:dn  sly^ — 
But  one  such  look  his  guile  betrays. 

His  tongue,  that  seems  to  have  left  just  then 
His  mother's  breast,  discourses  sweet, 

And  forms  his  lisping  infant  strain 
In  words  scarce  utter'd,  half-complete ; 

Tet,  wafted  on  a  winged  sigh. 
And  led  by  Flattery,  gentle  guide. 

Unseen  into  the  heart  they  fly. 
Its  coldness  melt,  and  tame  its  pride. 

In  smiles  that  hide  intended  wo, 
His  ruddy  lips  are  always  dress'd. 
As  flowers  conceal  tl^e  listening  crest 

Of  the  coil'd  snake  that  lurks  below. 

In  carriage  courteous,  meek,  and  mild. 
Humble  in  speech,  and  soft  in  look. 

He  seems  a  wandering  orphan  child. 
And  asks  a  shelter  in  some  nook 

Or  comer  left  unoccupied : 
But,  once  admitted  as  a  guest. 

By  slow  degrees  he  lays  aside 

That  lowly  port  and  look  distress'd— 

Then  insolent  assumes  his  reign. 
Displays  his  captious,  high-bred  airs, 
His  causeless  pets  and  jealous  iean, 

His  fickle  fancy  and  unquiet  brain. 


EMBLEMS. 

Yov  rose,  that  bows  her  graceful  head  to  hail 
The  welcome  visitant  that  brings  the  mom. 
And  spreads  her  leaves  to  gather  from  the  gala 

The  coolness  on  its  early  pinions  borne. 
Listing  the  music  of  its  whisper'd  tale, 

And  giving  stores  of  perfume  in  return- 
Though  fair  she  seem,  fbli  many  a  thom  doth  hide ; 
Peifaaps  a  worm  pollutes  her  bosom's  pride. 

Ton  oak,  that  proudly  throws  his  arms  on  high, 
Thre^ung  the  air  that  flies  their  frequent  strokes. 

And  lifts  his  haughty  crest  towards  the  sky, 
Daring  the  thunder  that  its  height  provokes. 

And  spreads  his  foliage  wide,  a  shelter  nigh. 
From  noonday  heats  to  guard  the  weary  flocks— 

Though  strong  he  seem,  must  dread  the  bursting 

And  e'en  the  malice  of  the  feeble  worm,    [storm. 

The  moon,  that  sits  so  lightly  on  her  throne. 
Gliding  majestic  on  her  silent  way. 

And  sends  her  silvery  beam  serenely  down, 
'Mong  waving  boughs  and  fiiolic  leaves  to  i^y. 

To  sleep  upon  ^e  bank  with  moos  o'ergrown. 
Or  on  the  dear  waves^  clearer  fiir  than  th^ — 

Seems  purity  itself;  but  if  again 

We  IocAl,  and  closely,  we  perceive  a  stain. 

Fit  emblems  all,  of  those  unworthy  joys 
On  which  our  passions  and  our  hopes  dilate: 

We  wound  ourselves  to  seize  on  Pleasure's  toys. 
Nor  eee  their  worthlessness  until  too  late ; 

And  Power,  with  all  its  pomp  and  all  its  nmse. 
Meets  oft  a  sudden  and  a  hapless  &te ; 

And  Fame  of  gentle  deeds  and  daring  high. 

Is  often  stain'4  by  blots  of  foulest  dye. 

Where  then  shall  man,  by  his  Creator's  hand 
Gifted  with  feelings  that  must  have  an  aim. 

Aspiring  thoughts  and  hopes,  a  countless  band ; 
Aftections  glowing  with  a  quenchless  flame. 

And  passions,  too,  in  dread  array  that  stand. 
To  aid  his  virtue  or  to  stamp  his  shame : 

Where  shall  he  fix  a  soul  thus  form'd  and  given  t 

Fix  it  on  Gon,  and  it  shall  rise  to  Heaven. 


TO  A  LADY. 

LiKK  target  for  the  anrovr's  aim, 
Like  snow  beneath  the  sunny  heats, 

Like  wax  before  the  glowing  flame, 
Like  doud  before  the  wind  that  fleets, 

I  am — ^'tis  love  that  made  me  so. 

And,  lady,  still  thou  sayst  me  no. 

The  wound's  inflicted  by  thine  eyes, 
The  mortal  wound  ti  hope  and  me, 

Whidi  naught,  alas,  can  dcatriie. 
Nor  time,  nor  absence,  far  from  thee. 

Thtm  art  the  sun,  the  fire,  the  wind. 

That  make  me  sudi ;  ah,  then  be  kind ! 

My  thoughts  are  darts,  my  soul  to  smite ; 

Thy  charms  the  sun,  to  blind  my  sense. 
My  wishes — ne'er  did  passion  light 

A  flame  more  pure  or  more  intense. 
Love  all  theee  arms  at  once  employs. 
And  wounds,  and  dazzles,  and  destroys. 
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JovATBAv  Hvimvrrov  Bbmbt  wm  bom  in 

8al«iii,  MaMachmette,  in  1804.  At  an  early  age 
he  went  to  New  York,  where  he  reeided  aeTeral 
jears,  after  which  he  removed  to  Albany,  and  sob- 
aequently  to  Richmond,  in  Virginia,  where  he  was 
married.  In  the  autumn  of  1836  he  failed  for 
New  Orleans,  and  soon  afler  his  airival  in  that 


city  was  induced  to  ascend  the  Mississippi,  to  take 
part  in  a  mercantile  interest  at  Manchester,  where 
he  died,  very  suddenly,  in  the  thirty-third  year  of 
his  age.  He  was  for  several  years  a  writer  for  the 
public  joomals  and  literary  magazines,  under  the 
signature  of  «  Viator."  His  poetiy  has  never  been 
published  collectively. 


THE  VISION  OF  DEATH. 

Tax  moon  was  high  in  the  autumn  sky. 

The  stars  waned  cold  and  dim, 
Where  hoarsely  the  mighty  Oregon 

Peals  his  etconal  hymn ; 
And  the  prairie-grass  bent  its  seedy  heads 

Far  over  the  river's  brim. 

An  impulse  I  might  not  defy, 

ConstrainM  my  footsteps  there. 
When  through  the  gloom  a  red  eye  bum'd 

With  fix'd  and  steady  glare ; 
And  a  huge,  misshapen  form  of  mist 

Loom'd  in  the  midnight  air. 

Then  out  it  spake :  «  My  name  is  Death !" 
Thick  grew  my  blood,  and  chill — 

A  sense  of  fear  weighed  down  my  breath. 
And  held  my  pulses  still ; 

And  a  voice  from  that  unnatural  shade 
Compell'd  me  to  its  will. 

«  Dig  me  a  grave !  dig  me  a  grave  r* 

The  gloomy  monster  said, 
«  And  make  it  deep,  and  long,  and  wide, 

And  bury  me  my  dead.*' 
A  corpse  without  sheet  or  shroud,  at  my  ftet. 

And  rusted  mattock  laid. 

With  trembling  hand  the  tool  I  q>ann'd, 
'Twas  wet  with  blood,  and  cold. 

And  from  its  slimy  handle  hung 
The  gray  and  ropy  mould ; 

And  I  sought  to  detach  my  stiffen'd  grasp, 
But  could  not  loose  my  hold. 

«  Now  cautiously  turn  up  the  sod ; 

Ood's  image  once  it  bore. 
And  time  sh^l  be  when  each  small  blade 

To  life  He  will  restore, 
And  the  separate  particles  shall  take 

The  shape  which  first  they  vrora." 

Deeply  my  spade  the  soft  earth  piecoed. 

It  touch'd  the  festering  dead ; 
Tier  above  tier  the  corpses  lay, 

As  leaves  in  autumn  shed ; 
The  vulture  circled,  and  flapp'd  his  wingiy 

And  asream'd,  above  my  head. 


O,  then  I  sought  to  rest  my  brow. 

The  spade  I  held,  its  prop ; 
«Toil  on!  toil  on !"  scream'd  Uiengly  fiend, 

•*  My  servants  never  stop ! 
Too  on !  toil  on !  at  the  judgmen^day 

Tell  have  a  glorious  cn>p !" 

Now,  whstesoe'er  I  tnm'd  my  eyes, 

Twas  horrible  to  see 
How  the  grave  made  bare  her  secret  work, 

And  disclosed  her  depths  to  roe ; 
While  the  ground  beneath  me  heaved  and  roll'd 

Like  the  billows  of  the  sea. 

The  spectre  skinn'd  his  yellow  teeth— 

**  Ye  like  not  this,  I  trow : 
Six  thousand  years  your  felkyw-man 

Has  counted  roe  his  foe. 
And  ever  when  he  cursed  I  laugh'd. 

And  drew  my  fatal  bow. 

**  And  generations  all  ontold 

In  this  dark  spot  I've  Isid^ 
The  forest  ruler  and  the  young 

And  tender  Indian  maid ; 
And  moulders  vrith  theb  carcasses 

Behemoth  of  the  glade. 

«« Yet  h^  they  may  no  more  remain ; 

I  fain  would  have  this  room : 
And  they  must  seek  another  rest, 

Of  deeper,  lonelier  gloom ; 
Long  ages  since  I  mark'd  this  spot 

To  be  the  white  man's  tombw 

« Already  his  coming  steps  I  hear. 

From  the  east's  remotest  line, 
While  over  his  advancing  hosts 

The  forward  banners  shine : 
And  where  he  builds  his  cities  and  towns, 

I  ever  must  build  mine." 

Anon  a  pale  and  silvery  mist 

Was  girdled  round  Uie  roocm : 
Blowly  ^  dead  unclosed  their  eyes, 

On  midnight's  solemn  noon. 
MHat"  mutter'd  the  mocking  sprite,  «l  fbar 

We've  waken'd  them  too  soon ! 

M  Now  marshal  all  the  numerous  host 
In  one  concentred  band. 
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And  hunj  them  to  the  west,**  laid  he, 
M  Where  ocean  meets  the  land : 

They  shall  regard  thy  bidding  Toioe, 
And  more  at  thy  command." 

Then  first  I  spake— the  sullen  corpee 

Stood  on  the  gloomy  sod. 
Like  the  dry  bones  the  prophet  raised. 

When  bidden  by  his  Gon ; 
A  might  companyt  so  Tast, 

Each  on  the  other  trod. 

They  stalk'd  erect  as  if  aliTe, 

Yet  not  to  life  allied. 
But  like  the  pestilence  that  walks. 

And  wasteth  at  noontide, 
Corruption  animated,  or 

The  grare  personified. 

The  earth-worm  drew  his  slimy  trafl 

Across  the  bloodless  cheek. 
And  the  carrion  bird  in  hot  haste  came 

To  gorge  his  thirsty  beak ; 
But,  scared  by  the  living  banquet,  fled. 

Another  prey  to  seek. 

While  ever  as  on  theb  way  they  moved, 

No  voice  they  gave,  nor  sound. 
And  before  and  behind,  and  about  their  sides, 

Their  wither'd  arms  they  bound ; 
As  the  beggar  clasps  his  skinny  hands 

His  tattered  garments  round. 

On,  on  we  went  through  the  livelong  night, 

Death  and  his  troop,  and  I ; 
We  tum'd  not  aside  for  forest  or  stream 

Or  mountain  towering  high, 
But  straight  and  swift  as  the  huirieane  sweeps 

Athwart  the  stormy  sky. 

Once,  once  I  stopp'd,  where  something  gleam'd, 

With  a  bright  and  star-like  ray. 
And  I  stoop'd  to  take  the  diamond  up 

From  the  grass  in  which  it  lay ; 
'Twas  an  eye  that  from  its  socket  foO, 

As  some  wretch  toil'd  on  his  way. 

At  lengdi  our  army  reach'd  the  verge 

Of  the  farK>ff  western  shore ; 
Death  drove  them  into  the  sea,  and  said, 

«  Ye  shall  remove  no  more." 
The  ocean  hymn'd  their  solemn  dirge, 

And  his  waters  swept  them  o*er. 

The  stars  went  out,  the  morning  smiled 

With  rosy  tints  of  light, 
The  bird  began  his  eariy  hjrmn. 

And  plumed  his  wings  for  flight: 
And  the  vision  of  death  was  broken  widi 

The  breaking  up  of  night 

HE  WEDDED  AGAIN. 

Ekb  death  had  quite  stricken  the  bloom  firom  her 
cheek, 
Or  worn  off  the  smoothness  and  gloasof  herbrow, 
When  our  quivering  lips  her  dear  name  ooold  not 


And  our  hearts  vainly  strove  to  Gob's  judgment 
to  bow; 


He  estranged  himaelf  from  us,  and  cheerfully  then 
Sought  out  a  new  object,  and  wedded  again. 

The  dust  had  scarce  settled  itself  on  her  lyre, 
And  its  soft,melting  tones  still  held  captive  the  ear. 

While  we  look*d  for  her  fingers  to  glide  o'er  the  vrire. 
And  waited  in  fimcy  her  sweet  voice  to  hear ; 

He  tum'd  from  her  harp  and  its  melody  then. 

Sought  out  a  new  minstrel  and  wedded  again. 

The  turf  had  not  yet  by  a  stranger  been  trod. 
Nor  the  pansy  a  single  leaf  shed  on  her  grave, 

The  cypress  had  not  taken  root  in  the  sod,       [gave ; 
Nor  the  stone  lost  the  freshness  the  sculptor  first 

He  tum*d  from  these  mournful  remembrances  then. 

Wove  a  new  bridal  chaplet,  and  wedded  again. 

His  dwelling  to  us,  O,  how  lonely  and  sad ! 

When  we  thought  of  the  light  death  had  stolen 
away, 
Of  the  warm  hearts  which  once  in  its  keeping  it  had. 

And  that  one  was  now  widow'd  and  both  in  decay; 
But  its  deep  desolation  had  fled  even  then — 
He  sought  a  new  idol,  and  wedded  again. 

But  can  sJie  be  quite  blest  who  presides  at  his  board  t 
Will  no  troublesome  vision  her  happy  home  shade. 

Of  a  future  love  luring  and  charming  her  lord. 
When  she  with  our  lost  one  forgotten  is  laid! 

She  must  know  he  will  worship  some  other  star  then. 

Seek  out  a  new  love,  and  be  wedded  again. 


SONG. 


SHOutn  sorrow  o'er  thy  brow 

Its  darken'd  shadows  fling, 
And  hopes  that  cheer  thee  now. 

Die  in  their  early  spring ; 
Should  pleasure  at  its  birth 

Fade  like  the  hues  of  even. 
Turn  thou  away  from  earth, — 

There's  rest  for  thee  in  heaven ! 

If  ever  life  shall  seem 

To  thee  a  toilsome  way, 
And  gladness  cease  to  beam 

Upon  its  clouded  day ; 
I^  like  the  wearied  dove. 

O'er  shoreless  ocean  driven. 
Raise  thou  thine  eye  above,— 

There's  rest  for  thee  in  heaven ! 

But,  O !  if  always  flowers 

Throughout  thy  pathway  bloom. 
And  gayly  pass  the  hours, 

Undimn'd  by  earthly  gloom ; 
Still  let  not  every  thought 

To  this  poor  worid  be  given. 
Not  always  be  forgot 

Thy  better  rest  in  heaven ! 

When  sickness  pales  thy  cheek. 

And  dims  thy  lustrous  eye. 
And  pulses  low  and  weak 

Tell  of  a  time  to  die— 
Sweet  hope  shall  whisper  then, 

<«  Though  thou  from  earth  be  riven, 
There's  bliss  beyond  thy  ken, — 

Tbsre's  rest  for  ^ee  in  heaven  !** 
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THE  CLOSING  YEAR. 


'T  IS  midnight's  holy  hour — and 
Is  brooding,  like  a  gentle  spirit,  o'er 
The  still  and  pulseless  world.  Hark !  on  the  winds 
The  bell's  deep  tones  are  swelling ;  'tis  the  knell 
Of  the  departed  year.    No  funeral  train 
Is  sweeping  past ;  yet,  on  the  stream  and  wood. 
With  melancholy  light,  the  moonbeams  rest. 
Like  a  pale,  spotless  shroud ;  the  air  is  stirr'd, 
As  by  a  mourner's  sigh ;  and  on  yon  cloud, 
That  floats  so  still  and  placidly  through  heaven. 
The  spirits  of  the  seasons  seem  to  stand,     [form, 
Toung  Spring,  bright  Summer,  Autumn's  solemn 
And  Winter  with  his  aged  locks,  and  breathe 
In  mournful  cadences,  that  come  abroad 
liike  the  far  wind-harp's  wild  and  touching  wail, 
A  melancholy  dirge  o*er  the  dead  year. 
Gone  from  the  earth  forever.    'Tisatime 
For  memory  and  for  tears.    Within  the  deep, 
StiH  chambers  of  the  heart,  a  spectre  dim. 
Whose  tones  are  like  the  wizard  voice  of  Time, 
Heard  from  the  tomb  of  ages,  pomts  its  cold 
And  solemn  finger  to  the  beautiful 
And  holy  visions  that  have  pass'd  away. 
And  left  no  shadow  of  their  lovelinev 
On  the  dead  waste  of  life.    That  spectre  Ufts 
The  coffin-lid  of  hope,  and  joy,  and  love, 
And,  bending  mournfully  above  the  pale 
Sweet  forms  that  slumber  there,  scatters  dead  flowers 
O'er  what  has  pass'd  to  nothingness.    Thb  year 
Has  gone,  and,  with  it,  many  a  glorious  throng 
Of  happy  dreams.    Its  mark  is  on  each  brow, 
Its  shadow  in  each  heart    In  its  swift  course. 
It  waved  its  sceptre  o'er  the  beautiful. 
And  th^  are  not    It  laid  its  pallid  hand 
Upon  the  strong  man,  and  the  haughty  form 
Is  follen,  and  the  flashing  eye  is  dim. 
It  trod  the  hall  of  revelry,  where  throng'd 
The  bright  and  joyous,  and  the  tearfrU  wail 
Of  stricken  ones  is  heard,  where  erst  the  song 
And  reckless  shout  resounded.    It  pass'd  o'er 
The  battle-plain,  where  sword  and  spear  and  shield 
Flash'd  in  the  light  ef  midday — and  the  strength 
Of  serried  hosts  is  shiver'd,  and  the  grass. 
Green  from  the  soil  of  carnage,  waves  above 
The  crush'd  and  mouldering  skeleton.    It 
And  fiided  like  a  wreath  of  mist  at  eve ; 
Tet,  ere  it  melted  in  the  viewless  air, 
It  heralded  its  millioqf  to  their  home 


In  the  dim  land  of  dreams.    Remorseless  Time- 
Fierce  spirit  of  the  gbiss  and  scythe— what  power 
Can  stay  him  in  his  silent  course,  or  melt 
His  iron  heart  to  pity  t     On,  still  on 
He  presses,  and  forever.    The  proud  bird. 
The  condor  of  the  Andes,  that  can  soar 
Through  heaven's  unfathomable  depths,  or  brave 
The  fury  of  the  northern  hurricane. 
And  baUie  his  plumage  in  the  thunder's  home. 
Furls  bis  broad  wings  at  nightfall,  and  sinks  do¥m 
To  rest  upon  his  mountain-crag^ — but  Time 
Knows  not  the  weight  of  sleep  or  weariness, 
And  night's  deep  darkness  has  no  chain  to  bind 
His  rushing  pinion.    Revolutions  sweep 
O'er  earth,  like  troubled  visions  o'er  the  breast 
Of  dreaming  sorrow ;  cities  rise  and  sink. 
Like  bubbles  on  the  water ;  fiery  isles 
Spring,  blaiuig,  firom  the  ocean,  and  go  back 
To  thdr  mysterious  caverns ;  mountains  rear 
To  heaven  their  bald  and  blacken'd  difls,  and  bow 
Their  tall  heads  to  the  plain ;  new  empires  rise. 
Gathering  the  strength  of  hoary  centuries, 
And  rush  down  like  the  Alpine  avalanche, 
Startling  the  nations ;  and  the  very  stars. 
Ton  bright  and  burning  blazonry  of  God, 
Glitter  a  while  in  their  eternal  depths, 
And,  like  the  Pleiad,  loveliest  of  their  train. 
Shoot  frt>m  their  glorious  spheres,  and  pass  away. 
To  darkle  in  the  trackless  void : — ^yet  Time-* 
lime,  the  tomb-builder,  holds  his  fierce  career. 
Dark,  stem,  all-pitilees,  and  pauses  not 
Amid  the  mighty  wrecks  that  strew  his  path, 
To  sit  and  muse,  like  other  conquerors. 
Upon  the  fearfril  ruin  he  has  wrought 


LINES  TO  A  LADY. 

Ladt,  I  love,  at  eventide. 

When  stars,  as  now,  are  on  the  wave. 
To  stimy  in  loneliness,  and  muse 

Upon  the  one  dear  form  that  gave 
Its  sunHght  to  my  boyhood ;  oft 
That  same  sweet  look  sinks,  still  and  soft. 
Upon  my  spirit,  and  appeara 
As  lovely  as  in  by-gone  years. 

Eve's  low,  iaint  wind  is  breathing  now, 
With  deep  and  soul-like  murmuring. 

Through  the  dark  pines ;  and  thy  sweet  words 
Seem  borne  on  its  mysterious  wing ; 
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And  oft,  mid  mnsings  nd  and  lone, 
At  night's  doep  noon,  that  thrilling  tone 
Swells  in  the  wind,  low,  wild,  and  dear^ 
Like  music  in  the  dreaming  ak. 

When  sleep's  calm  wing  is  on  my  brow, 

And  dreams  of  peace  my  spirit  lull, 
Before  me,  like  a  misty  star. 

That  fprm  floats  dim  and  beautiful ; 
And,  when  the  gentle  moonbeam  smilas 
On  the  blue  streams  and  dark-^gieen  ialea. 
In  erery  ray  ponr'd  down  the  iky. 
That  same  tight  form  seems  stealing  by. 

It  is  a  blessed  picture,  shrined 

In  memory's  um ;  the  wing  of  yean 
Can  change  it  not,  for  there  it  glows, 

Undimm'd  by  **  weaknesses  and  tears  ;** 
Deep-hidden  in  its  still  recess, 
It  beams  with  love  and  holiness, 
O'er  hours  of  being,  dark  and  dull. 
Till  life  seems  almost  beautifuL 


The  vision  cannot  fade  away ; 

'TIS  in  the  stillness  of  my  heart. 
And  o'er  its  brightness  I  have  mused 

In  solitude ;  it  !■  a  part 
Of  my  existence ;  a  dear  flower 
Breathed  on  by  Heaven :  mom's  earliesC  hour 
That  flower  bedews,  and  its  Uue  eye 
At  eve  still  rests  upon  the  sky. 


Lady,  like  thine,  my  visions  cling 

To  the  dear  shrine  of  buried  yean; 
The  past,  the  past !  it  is  too  bright, 

Too  deeply  beautiful  for  tears ; 
We  have  been  bless'd ;  though  life  is  made 
A  tear,  a  silence,  and  a  shade, 
And  years  have  left  the  vacant  breast 
To  loneliness— we  have  been  Ueas'd ! 


Those  still,  those  soft,  those  summer  eyes, 
When  by  our  favourite  stream  we  stood, 
And  watch'd  our  mingling  shadows  there. 

Soft-pictured  in  the  deep-blue  flood, 
Seem'd  one  enchantment    O !  we  felt. 
As  there,  at  love's  pure  shrine,  vre  knelt. 
That  life  was  sweet,  and  all  its  hours 
A  glorious  dream  of  love  and  flowers. 

And  still  'tis  sweet    Our  hopes  went  by 

Like  sounds  upon  the  unbroken  sea; 
Yet  memory  wings  the  spirit  back 

To  deep,  undjring  melody ; 
And  still,  around  her  eariy  shrine. 
Fresh  flowers  their  dewy  chaplets  twine. 
Young  Love  his  brightest  gariand  wieathes^ 
And  Eden's  richest  incense  breathes. 

Our  hopes  are  flown — ^yet  parted  home 
Still  in  the  depths  of  memory  lie. 

Like  night-gems  in  the  silent  blue 
Of  ahmmer's  deep  and  brilliant  dcy ; 

And  Love's  bright  flashes  seem  again 

To  fall  upon  the  glowing  chain 

Of  our  exittence.    Con  it  be 

That  all  is  but  a  modbory  1 


Lady,  adieu !  to  other  climes 

I  go,  from  joy,  and  hope,  and  Uiee; 
A  weed  on  Time's  dark  waters  tlmmn, 

A  wreck  on  life's  wild-heaving  sea; 
I  go ;  but  O,  the  past,  the  paA ! 
Its  spell  is  o'er  my  bdng  cast, — 
And  still,  to  Love's  remember'd  eves, 
With  all  but  hope,  my  spirit  cleaves. 

Adieu !  adieu !    My  farewell  words 

Are  on  my  lyre,  and  their  vrild  flow 
Is  feintly  dying  on  the  chords. 

Broken  and  tuneless.    Be  it  so ! 
Thy  name — O,  may  it  never  sweU 
My  strain  again — ^yet  long  'twill  dwell 
Shrined  in  my  heart,  unbreathed,  unspob 
A  treasured  word — a  chcrish'd  token. 


THE  DEAD  MARINER. 

Slxbp  on,  sleep  on !  above  thy  cone 

The  winds  their  Sabbath  keep ; 
The  waves  are  round  thee,  and  thy  breast 

Heaves  with  the  heaving  deep. 
O'er  thee  mild  eve  her  beauty  flings. 
And  there  the  white  gull  lifts  her  wings. 
And  the  blue  halcyon  loves  to  lave 
Her  plumage  in  the  deep  blue  wave. 

Sleep  on ;  no  willow  o'er  thee  bends     - 

With  melancholy  air, 
No  violet  springs,  nor  dewy  rose 

Its  soul  of  love  lays  bare ; 
But  there  the  sea-flower,  bright  and  young. 
Is  sweetly  o'er  thy  slumben  flung. 
And,  like  a  weeping  mourner  fair, 
The  pale  flag  hangs  its  tresses  there. 


Sleep  on,  deep  on ;  the  glittering  depths 

Of  ocean's  coral  caves 
An  thy  bright  um — thy  requiem 

The  music  of  its  waves ; 
The  purple  gems  forever  bum 
In  fedeleas  beauty  round  thy  um, 
And|  pun  and  deep  as  infant  love, 
The  blue  sea  rolls  its  waves  above. 

Sleep  on,  sleep  on ;  the  fearful  wntfi 

Of  mingling  cload  and  deep 
May  leave  its  wild  and  stormy  track 

Above  thy  place  of  sleep ; 
But,  when  the  wave  has  sunk  to  reet, 
As  now,  'twill  murmur  o'er  thy  breast. 
And  Uie  bright  victims  of  the  sea 
Perchance  will  make  their  home  witii  thee. 

Sleep  on ;  tiiy  corse  is  far  away, 

But  love  bewails  thee  yet ; 
For  thee  the  heart-wrung  sigh  is  breathed. 

And  lovely  eyes  an  wet : 
And  she,  thy  young  and  beauteous  bride. 
Her  thoughts  an  hovering  by  thy  nde. 
As  oft  she  turns  to  view,  with  tears. 
The  Eden  of  departed  yean. 
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SABBATH  EVENING. 

How  edmly  sinks  the  parting  sirn ! 

Yet  twiUgfat  Ungers  still ; 
And  beaatifal  as  drMm  of  Bmwta, 

It  slamben  on  the  hill ; 
Earth  sleeps,  with  all  her  glorious  things, 
Beneath  the  Holy  Spirits  wings, 
And,  Tendering  back  the  hoes  abore, 
Seems  resting  in  a  trance  of  lore. 
Round  yonder  rocks  th^  forest-trees 

In  shadewy  groups  recline, 
Like  saints  at  evening  bow*d  in  prayer 

Around  their  holy  shrine ; 
And  through  their  leaves  the  nightwinds  blow 
So  calm  and  still,  their  music  low 
Seems  the  mysterious  voice  of  prayer, 
Soft  echo*d  on  the  evening  air. 
And  yonder  western  throng  of  clouds. 

Retiring  from  the  sky. 
So  calmly  move,  so  softly  glow. 

They  seem  to  fancy's  eye 
Bright  creatures  of  a  better  sphere, 
Come  down  at  noon  to  worship  here, 
And,  from  their  sacrifice  of  love, 
Returning  to  their  home  above. 

The  blue  isles  of  the  golden  sea. 

The  night-arch  floating  by. 
The  flowers  that  gaze  upon  the  heavens, 

The  bright  streams  leaping  by. 
Are  living  with  religion— deep 
On  earth  and  sea  its  glories  sleep, 
And  mingle  with  the  starlight  rays. 
Like  the  soft  light  of  parted  days. 

The  spirit  of  the  holy  eve 

Comes  through  the  silent  air 
To  feeling's  hidden  spring,  and  wakes 

A  gush  of  music  there ! 
And  the  far  depths  of  ether  beam 
So  passing  fair,  we  almost  dream 
That  we  can  rise,  and  wander  through 
Their  open  paths  of  trackless  blue. 
Each  soul  is  fiU'd  with  glorious  dreams. 

Each  pulse  is  beating  wild ; 
And  thought  is  soaring  to  the  shrine 

Of  glory  undefiled ! 
And  holy  aspirations  start. 
Like  blessed  angels,  from  the  heart, 
And  bind— for  earth's  dark  ties  are  riven— 
Our  spirits  to  the  gates  of  heaven. 


TO  A  LADY. 

I  THiiTK  of  thee  when  morning  springs 
From  sleep,  with  plumage  bathed  in  dew. 

And,  like  a  young  bird,  lifts  her  wings 
Of  gladness  on  the  welkin  blue. 

And  when,  at  noon,  the  breath  of  love 
O'er  flower  and  stream  is  wandering  free. 

And  sent  in  music  from  the  grove, 
I  think  of  thee— I  think  of  thee. 


I  of  thee,  when,  soft  and  wide, 
-J  evening  spreads  her  robes  of  lights 
I  i«fc<»  a  young  and  timid  bride, 
I  blushing  in  the  arms  of  night 
And  when  the  moen's  sweet  crescent  sprmgs 
In  light  o'er  heaven's  deep,  waveless  sea. 
And  stars  are  forth,  like  blessed  things, 

I  thmk  of  thee— I  think  of  thee. 
I  think  of  thee ;— that  eye  of  flame. 

Those  tresses,  felling  bright  and  free. 
That  brow,  where  «« Beauty  writes  her  name," 
I  think  of  thee— I  think  of  thee. 


WRITTEN  AT  MY  MOTHER'S  GRAVE. 

Thb  trembling  dew-drops  fall 
Upon  the  shutting  flowers ;  like  souls  at  rest 
The  stars  shine  gloriously :  and  all 
Save  me,  are  blest 

Mother,  I  love  thy  graVe ! 
The  Tiolet,  vrith  its  blossoms  blue  and  mild. 
Waves  o'er  thy  head ;  when  shall  it  wave 
Above  thy  child! 

T  is  a  sweet  flower,  yet  must 
Its  bright  leaves  to  the  coming  tempest  bow; 
Dear  mother,  'tis  thine  emblem;  dust 
Is  on  thy  brow. 

And  I  ooold  love  to  die: 
To  leave  untasted  life's  dark,  bitter  8tream»— 
By  thee,  as  erst  in  childhood,  lie. 

And  share  thy  dreams. 

And  I  must  linger  here. 
To  stain  the  plumage  of  my  sinless  years. 
And  mourn  the  hopes  to  childhood  dear 
With  bitter  tears. 

Ay,  I  must  linger  here, 
A  lonely  branch  upon  a  withered  tree. 
Whose  last  frail  leaf,  untimely  sere, 
Went  down  vrith  thee ! 

Oft,  from  life's  wither'd  bower, 
In  still  communion  with  the  past,  I  turn. 
And  muse  on  thee,  the  only  flower 
In  memory's  urn. 

And,  when  the  evemng  pale 
Bows,  like  a  mourner,  on  the  dim,  blue  wave, 
I  stray  to  hear  the  night-winds  wail 
Around  thy  grave. 

Where  is  thy  spirit  flown? 
I  gaze  above— thy  look- is  imaged  there; 
I  listen— and  thy  genUe  tone 
Is  on  the  air. 

O,  come,  while  here  I  press 
My  brow  upon  thy  grave;  and,  in  those  mild 
And  thrilUng  tones  of  tenderness. 

Bless,  bless  thy  child! 

Yes,  bless  your  weeping  child ; 
And  o'er  thine  urn — ^religion's  holiest  shrin*— 
O,  give  his  ^irit,  undefiled, 

To  blend  with  thine. 
Y 
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THE  SYNAGOGUE. 

<*Bat  even  anto  this  day,  wben  Moses  It  read,  tbe  veil 
is  apon  their  heart.  NevertheleM,  wben  it  thiU  tarn  to 
tbe  Lord,  tbe  veil  thsll  be  talcen  away.*'— St.  PAttL. 

I  SAW  them  in  their  synsgogoe, 

As  in  their  ancient  day, 
And  never  from  my  memory 

The  scene  will  fiide  away, 
For,  dazzling  on  my  vision,  still 

The  latticed  galleries  shine 
With  Israers  loveliest  dau^^iters, 

In  their  beauty  half-divine ! 
It  is  the  holy  Sabbath  eve, — 

The  solitary  light 
Sheds,  mingled  with  the  hues  of  dij, 

A  lustre  nothing  bright ; 
On  swarthy  brow  and  piercing  glance 

It  fiills  with  saddening  Unge, 
And  dimly  gilds  the  Pharisee's 

Phylacleries  and  fringe. 
The  two-leaved  doors  slide  slow  apart 

Before  the  eastern  screen, 
'     As  rise  the  Hebrew  harmoniei^ 

With  chanted  prayers  between, 
And  mid  the  tissued  vails  disclosed, 

Of  many  a  gorgeous  dye. 
Enveloped  in  their  jewellM  scarfi^ 

The  sacred  records  lie. 

Robed  in  his  sacerdotal  vest, 

A  silvery-headed  man 
With  voice  of  solemn  cadence  o'er 

The  backward  letters  ran. 
And  oftMi  yet  methinks  I  see 

The  glow  and  power  that  sate 
Upon  his  face,  as  forth  he  spread 

The  roll  immaculate. 

And  fervently  that  hour  I  pra/d. 

That  from  the  mighty  scroll 
Its  light,  in  burning  characters, 

Might  break  on  every  soul. 
That  on  their  hardened  hearts  the  veil 

Might  be  no  longer  dark. 
But  be  forever  rent  in  twain 

Like  that  before  the  ark. 


several  years  minister  of  Christ's  Church,  in  that 
city.  He  is  now  rector  of  St  Peter's,  in  the  beau- 
tiful village  of  Auburn,  in  the  western  pait  of  the 
state  of  New  Yotk,  His  poems  are  nearly  all 
religious.  Bishop  Doavb,  in  a  note  to  his  edition 
of  Kbblb's  «  Christian  Year,"  remarks  that  «he 
has  more  unwritten  poetiy  in  him"  than  any  man 
he  knows. 


For  yet  the  tenfoU  fihn  shall  fell, 

O,  Judah !  fit>m  thy  sight. 
And  every  eye  be  puiged  to  read 

Thy  testimonies  right, 
When  thou,  with  all  Mbssiab's  signs 

In  Cbbist  distinctly  seen. 
Shall,  by  Jbboyab's  nameless  name. 

Invoke  tbe  Nazarene. 


THE  CLOUDS. 
**  dead  land  I  Gorgeons  land  !**— CoLBaiBCB. 

I  CASVOT  look  above  and  see 

Yon  high-piled,  pillowy  mass 
Of  evening  clouds,  so  swimmingly 

In  gold  and  purple  pass. 
And  think  not.  Loan,  how  thou  wast  seen 

On  Israel's  desert  vmy. 
Before  them,  in  thy  shadowy  screen, 

Pavilion'd  all  the  day ! 

Or,  of  those  robes  of  gorgeous  hue 

Which  the  Redeemer  wore. 
When,  ravish'd  from  his  followers'  view, 

Alofl  his  flight  he  bore, 
When  lifted,  as  on  mighty  wing, 

He  curtained  his  ascent. 
And,  wn^t  in  clouds,  went  triumphing 

Above  the  firmament 

Is  it  a  trail  of  that  same  paU 

Of  many-colour'd  dyes. 
That  high  above,  o'ermanUing  all. 

Hangs  midway  down  the  skie»— 
Or  borders  of  those  sweeping  folds     > 

Which  shaU  be  all  unfuri'd 
About  the  Saviour,  when  he  holds 

His  judgment  on  the  world  ? 

For  in  like  manner  as  he  went, — 

My  soul,  hast  thou  forgot  ? — 
Shall  be  his  terrible  descent 

When  man  eipecteth  not ! 
Strength,  Son  of  man,  against  that  hour, 

Be  to  our  spirits  given, 
When  thou  shalt  come  again  with  power. 

Upon  the  clouds  of  heaven ! 
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THE  ORDINAL. 

Alas  for  me  if  I  forget 

The  memory  of  that  day 
Which  fills  my  waking  thoagjili^  nor  J0l 

E'en  sleep  can  take  away ! 
In  dreamt  I  still  renew  the  rites 

Whose  strong  but  mystic  chain 
The  spirit  to  its  God  unites. 

And  n6ne  can  part  again. 

How  oft  the  bishop's  form  I  see. 

And  hear  that  thrilling  tone 
Demanding  with  authority 

The  heart  for  God  alone  ; 
Again  I  kneel  as  then  I  knelt, 

While  he  above  me  stands. 
And  seem  to  feel,  as  then  I  felt, 

The  pressure  of  his  hands. 

Again  the  priests  in  meet  inrny, 

As  my  weak  spirit  feils, 
Beside  me  bend  them  down  to  pray 

Before  the  chancelorails ; 
As  then,  the  sacramental  host 

Of  (}od's  elect  are  by, 
When  many  a  voice  its  utterance  lost. 

And  tears  dimm'd  many  an  eye. 

As  then  they  on  ray  vision  rose. 

The  vaulted  aislM  I  see. 
And  desk  and  cnshion'd  book  repose 

In  solemn  sanctity, — 
The  mitre  o'er  the  marble  niche. 

The  broken  crook  and  key, 
That  from  a  bishop^s  tomb  shone  rich 

With  polished  tracery; 

The  hangings,  the  baptismal  font, 

All,  all,  save  me  unchanged. 
The  holy  table,  as  was  wont. 

With  decency  arranged ; 
The  linen  cloth,  the  plate,  the  cup. 

Beneath  their  covering  shine. 
Ere  priesUy  hands  are  lifted  up 

To  bless  the  bread  and  wine. 

The  solemn  ceremonial  past. 

And  I  am  set  apart 
To  serve  the  Loao,  from  first  to  last. 

With  undivided  heart ; 
And  I  have  sworn,  with  pledges  dire. 

Which  Qon  and  man  have  heard, 
To  speak  the  holy  truth  entire, 

In  action  and  in  word. 

O  Thou,  who  in  thy  holy  place 

Hast  set  thine  orders  three. 
Grant  me,  thy  meanest  servant,  grace 

To  win  a  good  degree ; 
That  so,  roplenish'd  from  above^ 

And  in  my  office  tried. 
Thou  mayst  be  honoured,  and  in  lore 

Thy  church  be  edified ! 


CHRISTMAS  EVE. 

Tn  thickly-woven  boughs  they  wreathe 

Through  every  hallow'd  fene 
A  soft,  reviving  odour  breathe 

Of  summer's  gentle  reign ; 
And  rich  the  ray  of  mild  green  lig^t 

Which,  like  an  emerald's  glow. 
Comes  struggling  through  the  latticed  height 

Upon  the  crowds  below. 

O,  let  the  streams  of  solemn  thought 

Which  in  those  temples  rise. 
From  deeper  sources  spring  than  aught 

Dependent  on  the  skies : 
Then,  though  the  summer's  pride  departs^ 

And  winter's  vrithering  chill 
Bests  on  the  cheerless  woods,  our  hearts 

Shall  be  unchanging  stiU. 


THE  DEATH  OF  STEPHEN. 

With  awful  dread  his  murderers  shook. 

As,  radiant  and  serene. 
The  lustre  of  his  dying  look 

Was  like  an  angel's  seen ; 
Or  MosBs'  fece  of  paly  light. 

When  down  the  mount  he  trod. 
All  glowing  from  the  glorious  si^t 

And  presence  of  his  God. 

To  us,  with  all  his  constancy. 

Be  his  rapt  vision  g^ven. 
To  look  above  by  faith,  and  see 

Revealments  bright  of  heaven* 
And  power  to  speak  our  triumphs  <mt. 

As  our  last  hour  draws  near,  ^ 
While  neither  ck>uds  of  fear  nor  doubt 

Befora  our  view  appear. 


THE  CHRISTMAS  OFFERING. 

Wb  come  not  with  a  costly  store, 

O  Loan,  like  them  of  old. 
The  masters  of  the  starry  lore. 

From  Ophir's  shore  of  gold : 
No  weepings  of  the  incense  tree 

Are  with  the  gifts  we  bring, 
No  odorous  myrrh  of  Araby 

Blends  with  our  offering. 

But  still  our  love  would  bring  ite  best, 

A  spirit  keenly  tried 
By  fierce  affliction's  fiery  test, 

And  seven  times  purified : 
Hie  fragrant  graces  of  the  mind. 

The  virtues  that  delight 
To  give  their  perfume  out,  wiU  find 

Acceptance  in  thy  sight 
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Tkb  Rererend  Wiltsb  Coltoit  is  a  nattre  of 
Ratlandy  in  Vermont  He  was  educated  at  Yale 
College,  where  he  had  a  high  reputation  for  claa- 
sical  learning;  and  on  being  graduated  he  entered 
the  Theological  Seminarj  at  Andorer,  where  he 
spent  three  yeari  in  the  study  of  diTinity.  He  was 
soon  after  appointed  Professor  of  Moral  Philoso- 
phy and  Belles  Lettres  in  the  MiHtaiy  Academy 
at  Middletown,  in  CoMMeticut ;  bat  tlM  oondiMon 
of  his  health  making  a  sea-Toyage  desirable,  he 
accepted  a  chaplain's  commission  in  the  navy,  and 
joined  the  West  India  Squadron,  in  1830.  He  was 
afterWard  transferred  to  the  Mediterranean;  and 
in  the  three  years  during  which  he  was  connected 
with  this  station,  he  travelled  through  Spain,  Italy, 
Greece,  and  Asia  Minor ;  visited  Constantinople, 


and  made  his  way  to  Paiis  and  London.  Hm 
results  of  his  adventures  he  has  partiaUy  given 
to  the  public  in  his  volumes  entitled  «Ship  and 
Shore,"  and  «  Athens  and  Constantinople."  Soon 
after  the  publication  of  these  works  he  was  ap> 
pointed  Historiographer  to  the  South  Sea  Survey- 
ing and  Exploring  expedition;  but  the  ultimate 
reduction  of  the  force  designed  for  the  Pacific 
squadron,  and  the  resignation  of  his  associates, 
iniduoed  him  to  forego  the  advantages  of  this  office, 
and  he  has  since  been  attached  to  the  naval  station 
at  Philadelphia. 

Besides  the  above  works,  Mr.  Goltoit  has  writ- 
ten much  in  the  literary  magaxtnes;  and  he  is  now 
editor  of  the  «North  American,"  one  of  the  i 
influential  daily  gax^tes  in  the  United  States. 


THE  SAILOR. 

A  SAiiAB  ever  loves  to  be  in  motion, 

Roaming  about,  he  scarce  knows  where  or  why ; 
He  looks  upon  the  dim  and  shadowy  ocean 

As  home,  abhors  the  land ;  and  e'en  the  sky, 
Boundless  ai^  beautiful,  has  naught  to  pleiae, 
Except  some  clouds,  which  promise  him  a  breese. 

He  is  a  child  of  mere  impulse  and  passion. 
Loving  his  friends,  and  generous  to  his  foes, 

And  fickle  as  the  most  ephemeral  fSiriiion, 
Save  in  th^  cut  and  cokmr  of  his  dothes, 

And  in  a  set  of  phrases,  which  on  land 

The  wisest  head  could  never  understand. 

He  thinks  his  dialect  the  very  best 
That  ever  flow'd  from  any  human  lip. 

And  whether  in  his  prayers,  or  at  a  je^ 
Uses  the  terms  for  managing  a  ship ; 

And  even  in  death  would  order  up  the  helm, 

In  hope  to  clearthe  «< undiscovered  realm." 

He  makes  a  friend  where'er  he  meets  a  shore. 
One  whom  he  cherishes  with  some  aflfection ; 

But  leaving  port,  he  thinks  of  her  no  more. 
Unless  it  be,  perchance,  in  some  reflectioo 

Upon  his  wicked  ways,  then,  with  a  ai^ 

Resolves  on  reformation— ere  he  die. 

In  calms,  he  gazes  at  the  sleeping  sea. 

Or  seeks  his  lines,  and  sets  himself  to  angling, 

Or  takes  to  politics,  and,  being  free 
Of  &ctB  and  full  of  feeling,  falls  to  wrangling : 

Then  recollects  a  distant  eye  and  lip, 

And  rues  the  day  on  which  he  saw  a  ship : 

Then  looks  up  to  the  sky  to  watdi  each  doad. 
As  it  displays  its  faint  and  fleeting  form ; 

Then  o'er  the  calm  begins  to  mutter  loud. 
And  swears  he  would  exchange  it  for  a  storm, 

Tornado,  any  thing — to  put  a  close 

To  this  most  dead,  monotonous  repoae. 


An  Older  given,  and  he  obeys,  of  course, 

Though  'twere  to  run  his  ship  upon  the  rodLs— 

Capture  a  squadron  with  a  boat's-crew  force 
Or  batter  down  the  massive  granite  blocks 

Of  some  huge  fortress  with  a  swivel,  pike. 

Pistol,  aught  that  vriU  throw  a  ball,  or  strike. 

He  never  shrinks,  whatever  may  betide ; 

His  weapon  may  be  shiver'd  in  his  hand. 
His  last  companion  shot  down  at  his  side. 

Still  he  maintains  his  firm  and  desperate  stand- 
Bleeding  and  battttag-^with  his  colours  fhit 
As  nail  can  bind  them  to  his  shattered  i 


Such  men  fall  not  unmoum'd — their  winding-sheet 
May  be  the  ocean's  deep,  unresting  wave; 

Tet  o'er  their  grave  will  wandering  winds  repeat 
The  dirge  of  millions  for  the  fallen  brave ; 

While  each  high  deed  survives  in  holier  trust 

Than  those  consigned  to  mound  or  marble  bust. 

I  love  the  sailor — his  eventfal  life — 

His  generous  spirit — ^his  contempt  of  danger— 
His  firmness  in  the  gale,  the  wreck,  and  strifo ; 

And  though  a  wild  and  reckless  ocean-ranger, 
Qon  grant  he  make  that  port,  when  life  is  o'er. 
Where  storms  are  hush'd,  and  billows  break  no  mora. 


TO  MY  PIPE. 

Tht  quiet  spirit  lulls  the  labouring  brain. 

Lures  back  to  thought  the  flights  of  vacant  mirth ; 

Consoles  the  mourner,  soothes  the  couch  of  pain, 
And  breathes  contentment  round  the  humble 
hearth; 

While  savage  warriors,  soften'd  by  thy  breath. 

Unbind  the  captive  hate  had  doom'd  to  death. 

Thy  vapour  bathes  the  CafTre's  sooty  walls. 
And  fills  the  mighty  czar's  imperial  dome ; 

Rolls  through  Byzantine's  oriental  halls. 
And  floats  around  the  Arab's  tented  home; 
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Meltf  o'er  the  anchoiile't  repentant  meel, 
And  ihadee  the  lightning  of  the  Tartar'e  iteel. 

And  yet  the  life  that  broaght  thine  own  to  light, 
Went  out  in  dungeon-gloom  and  guUtlea  wo ! 

And  he»  who  first  on  £arope*8  startled  ai^t 
Diq>lay 'd  thee,  fisll  beneath  the  headsman's  blow ! 

Bnt  thon,  their  Ibster-child.  with  filial  giie^ 

Their  memory  keep'st  in  thy  undying  leat 

The  great  leTiathan,  whose  nostril  heaTes 
The  foaming  brine  in  torrents  to  the  sky, 

Hie  sailor-boy's  descending  steel  bereaves 
Of  all  that  in  that  mountain  mass  could  die : 

But  kings  may  war  with  thee, — thy  subtle  life 

Can  little  reck  the  issue  of  the  strife. 

The  mighty  mound  that  guards  Aghiixxs'  dust; 

The  marble  strength  of  AoAxsviroH's  tomb ; 
The  pyramid  of  Cbeops'  dying  trust 

Now  only  give  to  doubt  a  deeper  gloom : 
But  thy  memorial  unborn  men  shall  find. 
Immortal,  mid  the  triumphs  of  the  mind. 

The  towers  of  Thebes,  which  millions  toil'd  to  rear, 
In  scatter'd  ruins  own  the  earthquake's  shock; 

The  fleets  of  Rome,  that  fill'd  the  isles  with  fear, 
The  storm  hath  left  in  fragments  on  the  rock : 

But  thrones  may  crumble,  empires  fade  away ; 

Their  fraUties  rrach  not  thee,  thou  thing  of  clay ! 

The  vast  volcano,  whose  eruptive  fires 
O'er  flaming  fields  and  cinder'd  cities  fell ; 

When  once  its  central,  nursing  flame  expires, 
Stands  empty,  like  a  deep,  extinguish'd  hell ! 

But  thy  warm  life  extinct,  a  kindling  coal 

Can  light  again  thy  vapour-heaving  bowL 

Thy  puiple  wreaths,  in  soaring  ringlets  curl'd. 
Float  on  the  breeze  to  join  that  pall  of  doud, 

'Neath  whose  sepulchral  gloom,  this  restless  world 
Will  lie  at  last,  in  its  unheaving  shroud : 

Thou,  too,  wilt  then  that  last  sad  change  reveal. 

Which  follows  fast  when  death  hath  set  his  seaL 

Away,  poor  trifle !  what  with  thee  is  death  t 
Only  the  spark  extinct,  that  lit  thy  bowl ; 

The  fragrance  fled,  that  mingled  wiUi  thy  breath ; 
With  man,  it  is  a  summons  for  his  soul 

To  leave  her  work,  for  that  awarding  state. 

Where  boundless  bliss,  or  endless  woes  await 


That  orb  hath  set,  yet  still  its  lurid  lig^ 
Flashes  above  ^e  broad  horizon's  verge. 

As  if  some  comet,  plunging  firom  its  height. 
Should  pause  upon  the  ocean's  boiling  surge, 

And  in  defiance  of  its  darksome  doom, 

Lig^t  for  itself  a  fierce  volcanic  tomb. 


BYRON. 

Hz  might  have  soar'd,  a  miracle  of  mind. 
Above  the  doubts  that  dim  our  mental  sphere. 

And  pour'd  from  thence,  as  music  on  the  wind. 
Those  prophet  tones,  which  men  had  tum'd  to 

As  if  an  angel's  harp  had  sung  of  bliss,       J[hear, 

In  some  bright  world  beyond  the  tears  of  this. 

But  he  betray'd  his  trust,  and  lent  his  gift 
Of  glorious  £Mnilties  to  blight  and  mar 

The  moral  univene,  and  set  adrift 
The  anchor'd  hopes  of  millions, — thai  the  star 

Of  his  eventful  destiny  became 

A  wild  and  wandering  of  foaiful  flame. 
ss 


THE  LAST  WRECK. 

Tbis  mighty  globe,  with  all  its  stretching  sail 
And  streamers  set,  is  q>eeding  wildly  fost 

To  that  dim  coast,  where  thunder,  cloud  and  gale 
Will  rend  the  shrouds,  lay  low  the  lofty  mast, 

And  bear  her  down,  mid  ni^t  and  howling  wave^ 

With  wail  and  shriek,  to  her  engulfing  grave. 

No  Pharos  then  will  cast  its  cheering  ray 
To  show  the  mariner  the  welcome  sluNre ; 

No  finendly  star  come  forth,  as  dying  day 
Darkens  above  the  breakers'  ceaseless  roar; 

No  minute-gun  through  calcined  cliff  or  steep. 

Startle  the  wrecker  from  his  savage  sleep. 

Monarchs  will  seize  the  helm  to  stay  its  roll. 
Then  fall  upon  their  trembling  knees  in  prayer; 

Hoar  voyagers  scan  again  the  chart's  dim  scroll, 
And  drop  its  idle  page  in  mute  despair.; 

While  pallid  myriads,  on  the  plunging  deck. 

Grapple  with  death,  in  that  tremendous  wredL 

And  down  'twill  sink  amid  the  tide  of  time, 
And  leave  no  relics  on  the  closing  wave. 

Except  the  records  of  its  grief  and  crime ; 
The  gentle  heaven  will  weep  above  its  grave. 

And  universal  nature  sofUy  rear 

A  dewy  urn  to  this  departed  sphere. 


THE  CATHARA. 

But  yesterday  thine  eyes  were  bright 

As  rays  that  fringe  the  early  cloud ; 
Now  closed  to  life,  to  love,  and  light, 

Wrapp'd  in  the  winding-sheet  and  shroud ; 
And  darkly  o'er  thee  broods  the  pall. 

While  faint  and  low  thy  dirge  is  sung ; 
And  watm  and  fast  around  thee  fiUl 

Tean  of  the  beautiful  and  young. 

No  more,  sweet  one !  on  thee,  no  more 

Will  break  the  day-dawn  treah  and  fiur; 
Nor  evening's  purple  twilight  pour 

Its  softness  round  thy  raven  hair : 
No  more  beneath  thy  magic  hand 

Will  wake  the  lyre's  responsive  lay ; 
Or  round  its  warmth  the  vnreath  expend. 

To  crown  a  sister's  natal  day. 

Yet  as  the  sweet  surviving  vine. 

Around  the  bough  that  buds  no  more^ 
Will  still  its  tender  leaves  entwine* 

And  bloom  as  freshly  as  before ; 
So  fond  affection  still  will  shed 

The  light  on  thee  it  used  to  wear, 
And  plant  its  roses  round  thy  bed. 

To  breathe  in  fragrant  beauty  thera. 
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MY  FIRST  LOVE,  AND  MY  LAST. 

CATHAmA,  when  the  many  silent  tean 
Of  beanty,  bending  o'er  thy  dying  bed, 

Beipoke  the  change  fiuniliar  to  onr  fears, 
I  could  not  think  thy  spirit  yet  had  fled— 

So  like  to  life  the  slumber  death  had  cast 

On  thy  sweet  face,  my  first  love  and  my  last 

I  watch'd  to  see  those  lids  their  light  unfold. 
For  stin  thy  forehead  rose  serene  and  fiur, 

As  when  those  raven  ringlets  richly  roll'd 
O'er  life,  which  dwelt  in  thought  and  beauty 
there:  , 

ny  cheek  the  whfle  was  rosy  with  the  theme 

That  flush'd  along  the  spirit's  mystic  dream. 

Thy  lips  were  circled  with  that  silent  smile 
Which  oft  around  their  dewy  freshness  woke. 

When  some  more  happy  thought  or  harmless  wile 
Upon  thy  warm  and  wandering  fancy  broke : 

For  thou  wert  Nature's  child,  and  took  the  tone 

Of  every  pulse,  as  if  it  were  thine  own. 

I  watch'd,  and  still  believed  that  thou  wouldst  wake, 
When  others  came  to  place  thee  in  the  shroud: 

I  thought  to  see  this  seeming  slumber  break. 
As  I  have  seen  a  light,  transparent  cloud 

Disperse,  which  o'er  a  star's  sweet  &oe  had  thrown 

A  shadow  like  to  that  which  veil'd  thine  own. 

But,  no :  there  was  no  token,  look,  or  breath : 
The  tears  of  those  around,  the  tolling  bell 

And  hearse  told  us  at  last  that  this  was  death ! 
I  know  not  if  I  breathed  a  last  farewell ; 

But  since  that  day  my  sweetest  hours  have  pass'd 

In  thought  of  thee,  my  first  love  and  my  last 


UNREQUITED  LOVE,  AND  SUICIDE. 

No  tean  regret  may  shed  for  thee 

Can  now  avail  to  save ; 
No  smiles  that  love  may  now  decree 

Can  light  thy  lowly  grave ; 
All  dark  die  deed  that  drain'd  the  bowl, 
And  freed  from  earthly  ill  the  soul, 

Uncall'd  by  him  who  gave ; 
But  blighted  hopes  and  passion  plead. 
And  erring  pity  veils  the  deed. 

But  they,  who  never  loved  as  thou. 

Will  doubt  in  their  dismay, 
If  reason  on  thy  burning  brow 

Pour'd  its  diriner  ray: 
They  only  know  that  feeble  flame. 
Which  most  may  quench,  and  all  may  tame. 

In  their  less  sensate  clay ; 
And  deem  the  heart  may  calmly  bear 
The  ftemted  grief  of  love's  despair. 

What  now  to  thee  that  envied  hearth. 

That  sweet  surviving  thrall ; 
Alike  the  voice  of  wail  or  miitii, 

Whefe  death's  dim  shadows  fidl; 


The  an  whidi  love  oonid  oooe  repay, 
With  thy  warm  heart  hath  pass'd  away. 

Nor  may  it  now  recall 
More  than  a  &int  and  fitful  beam. 
To  light  thee  back  in  memory's  dream. 

What  paM'd  vrith  thy  departing  breath. 

In  shape  of  hurried  prayer. 
Unknown  to  those  who  watch'd  till  death 

Had  lea  ito  stillness  there  1 
It  may  have  been  a  pleading  tone, 
That  wing'd  its  way  to  Mercy's  throne, 

Unquench'd  by  guilt's  despair — 
And  won,  through  its  availing  tears, 
The  meed  of  long  repentant  years. 


THE  PARTING. 

Blbst  be  tiie  sweet,  seraphic  hour, 

That  first  betray'd  to  me 
The  unadom'd  and  priceless  dower 

Which  Heaven  conferr'd  in  thee ! 
I  would  not,  one  relenting  day, 

This  peerless  gift  resign 
For  every  gem  that  sheds  its  ray 

In  rich  Oolconda's  mine. 

For  thou  hast  been  to  me,  what  ne'er 

In  ruby's  ray  hath  shone, 
A  nster  from  a  purer  sphere 

To  lure  me  frt>m  my  own ; 
And  I  have  watch'd  die  rising  light 

Of  each  inspiring  word. 
As  they  who  track  the  ferewell  flight 

Of  some  ascending  bird. 

Through  every  night  of  doubt  and  ill. 

And  every  darksome  day, 
A  sunny  sinile  was  round  thee  still, 

To  chase  their  gloom  away ; 
And,  when  the  worid  in  rudeness  spoke. 

Thy  voice  was  heard  above 
The  tones  that  iVom  their  hardi  lips  broke, 

In  its  unchanging  love. 

But  now  the  springing  breeze  is  near, 

That  bears  me  far  from  thee ; 
I  go,  with  no  kind  voice  to  cheer, 

A  pilgrim  o'er  the  sea ; 
A  pilgrim  through  the  surging  sweep 

Of  every  wilder  wave. 
And  rudely  rushing  o'er  the  sleep 

Of  many  a  pilgrim's  grave; 

But  whensoe'er  my  path  may  lay. 

Through  varied  sea  and  sone. 
My  inmost  heart  shall  still  betray 

The  image  of  thine  own. 
And  till  my  latest  hour  shall  come. 

By  shore,  or  mount,  or  sea, 
111  diink  of  thy  sweet  hearth  and  home. 

And  biealfae  a  prayer  for  thee. 
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Thb  anthor  of  <«  GrajilMr/*  «  Wild  Scenes  in 
the  Foiwt  and  the  Prairie,''  et(%,  ii  a  brother  of 
the  Honourable  OoDiir  HorrxAV,  and  a  son  of 
the  late  eminent  lawyer  of  the  same  name.*  He 
is  the  child  of  a  second  marriage.  His  maternal 
grandfiither  was  Johh  Fbvho,  of  Philadelphia, 
one  of  the  ablest  political  writers  of  the  old  Fede- 
ral parly,  daring  the  administration  of  Washiitg- 
T03r.  The  family,  which  is  a  nomeroos  one  in 
the  state  of  New  York,  planted  themselves,  at  an 
eariy  day,  in  the  valley  of  the  Hodson,  as  appears 
from  the  Dutch  recoids  of  Piter  Stuttisaitt's 
storied  reign. 

Mr.  HoiTMAH  was  bom  in  New  York,  in  the 
year  1806.  He  was  sent  to  a  Latin  grammar- 
school  in  that  city,  when  six  years  old,  from  which, 
at  the  age  of  nine,  he  was  transferred  to  the 
Poughkeepsie  academy,  a  seminary  upon  the 
Hudson,  about  eighty  miles  from  New  York,  which 
at  that  time  enjoyed  great  reputation.  The  harsh 
treatment  he  received  here  induced  him  to  run 
away,  and  his  father,  finding  that  he  had  not  im- 
proved under  a  course  of  severity,  did  not  insist 
upon  his  return,  but  placed  him  under  the  care  of 
an  accomplished  Scottish  gentleman  in  one  of 
the  rural  Tillages  of  New  Jersey.  During  a  visit 
home  from  this  place,  and  when  about  twelve 
years  of  age,  he  met  with  an  injury  which  in- 
TolTed  the  necessity  of  the  immediate  amputa- 
tion of  the  right  leg,  above  the  knee.  The  pain- 
ful -circumstances  are  minutely  detailed  in  the 
New  York  « Evening  Post,"  of  the  twenty-fifth 
of  October,  1817,  from  which  it  appears,  that 
while,  with  other  lads,  attempting  the  dangerous 
feat  of  losing  aboard  a  steamer  as  she  passed  a  pier, 
under  full  way,  he  was  caught  between  the  vessel 
and  the  wharf.  The  steamer  swept  by,  and  left 
him  clinging  by  his  bands  to  the  pier,  crushed  in 
a  manner  too  fiightful  for  description.  This  de- 
privation, instead  of  acting  as  a  disqualification 
for  the  manly  sports  of  youth,  and  thus  taming 
the  subject  of  it  into  a  retired  student,  seems  rather 
to  have  given  young  Hoffxah  an  especial  ambi- 
tion to  excel  in  swimming,  riding,  etcl,  to  the  still 
further  neglect  jof  perhaps  more  useful  acquire- 
ments. 

When  fifteen  years  old,  he  entered  Columbia 
College,  and  here,  as  at  preparatory  schools,  was 
noted  rather  for  success  in  gymnastic  exercises 

*  Jadge  HoprMAif  wai.  In  early  life,  one  of  the  moat 
4latlnfuiabed  advocates  at  the  American  bar.  He  woo 
hit  first  canae  in  New  Jeraejr  at  tbe  age  of  aeventeen ;  the 
inneas  of  counsel  or  tbe  IndulfeDce  of  tbe  court  flvlng 
him  tlie  opportnnitf  to  tpealc.  At  twenty-one  be  suc- 
ceeded his  Auber  as  representative,  ttom  New  York,  In 
•tbe  sute  lefislature.  At  twenty-six  be  filled  tbe  ofllee 
of  attomey-feneral;  and  thenceforth  tbe  still  yoatbfiil 
pleader  was  often  tbe  saccessAil  competitor  of  Hamil- 
ton, BuBB,  Pin KMiT,  and  other  professional  fflaats,  for 
tbe  highest  honours  of  the  legal  Amim. 


than  in  those  of  a  more  intellectual  character. 
His  reputation,  judging  firom  his  low  position  in 
his  class,  contrasted  with  the  honours  that  were 
awarded  him  by  the  college-societies  at  their  anni- 
versary exhibitions,  was  greater  with  the  students 
than  with  the  fiEu:ulty,  though  the  honorary  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts,  conferred  upon  him  under  pe- 
culiarly gratifying  circumstances,  after  leaving  the 
institution  in  his  third  or  junior  year,  without 
having  graduated,  clearly  implies  that  he  was  still 
a  favourite  with  his  alma  mater,* 

Immediately  after  leaving  college— being  then 
eighteen  years  old — he  commenced  the  study  of  the 
law  with  the  Honourable  Habxaxus  Blxxcksb, 
of  Albany,  now  Charge  d* Affaires  of  the  United 
States  at  the  Hague.  When  twenty-one,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  and  in  the  succeeding  three 
yeara  he  practised  in  the  courts  of  the  city  of  New 
York.  Daring  this  period  he  wrote  anonymously, 
for  the  New  York  American — having  made  his 
first  essay  as  a  writer  for  the  gazettes  while  in  Al- 
bany— and  I  believe  finally  became  associated  with 
Mr.  Charles  Kino  in  the  editorship  of  that 
paper.  Certainly  he  gave  up  the  legal  profession, 
for  the  successful  prosecution  of  which  he  appears 
to  have  been  unfitted  by  his  love  of  books,  society, 
and  the  rod  and  gun.  His  feelings  at  this  period 
are  described  in  some  rhymes,  entitled  « Forest 
Musings,'*  from  which  the  following  stanzas  are 
quoted,  to  show  the  fine  relish  for  forest-life  and 
scenery  which  has  thrown  a  peculiar  charm  aromid 
every  production  from  his  pen : — 
Tbe  bunt  Is  up— 
Tbe  merry  woodland  sbout. 
That  rung  these  echoing  glades  about 

An  hour  agone. 
Hath  swept  beyond  tbe  eastern  bills. 

Where,  pale  and  lone, 
The'moon  her  mystk  circle  fills ; 
A  while  across  tbe  setting  sun's  broad  diss 
The  dnsky  larch, 

As  If  to  pierce  the  blue  o*erbaiiglng  areb. 
Lifts  Ito  Ull  obelisk. 
And  now  flrom  thicket  dark. 

Where,  by  tbe  mist-wrealbed  river. 
The  fire-fly's  spark 
Will  fitful  quiver, 
And  bubbles  round  the  lily's  cop 
Prom  lurking  trout  come  coursing  up, 
Tbe  dne  bath  led  her  fewn  to  drink ; 

While,  scared  by  step  so  near, 
ITprising  ftom  the  sedgy  brink 
Tlie  lonely  bittern's  cry  will  sink 

Upon  tbe  startled  ear. 
And  thus  upon  my  dreaming  youth. 

When  boyhood's  gambols  pleased  no  SBore, 
And  young  Romance,  In  guise  of  Truth, 
Usurp'd  tbe  heart  all  thebs  before ; 

*  At  tbe  first  semi-centennial  anniversary  of  the  ia. 
eorporatlon  of  Columbia  College,  the  honorary  degraa 
Master  of  Arts  was  conferred  upon  Frr^GasBNa  Hal- 
LioK,  WiLUAH  CuLLBN  Bbtant,  and  Chablm  Pnnro 

HOPFMAN. 
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Thoi  broke  ambition*!  tnimpet-nota'  * 

On  Visiona  wild, 
Tel  blitbefome  u  Ibis  river 
On  wbicb  the  ■mlling  mooo-beanui  float. 
That  that  iiave  there  for  ages  trailed. 
And  will  thut  tmlle  forever. 
And  now  no  more  the  freth  green-wood. 

The  forett*t  fretted  aitlet 
And  leafy  domei  above  them  bent. 
And  tolitude 
80  eloquent ! 
Mocking  the  varied  skill  that't  blent 

In  art*t  most  gorgeoot  pUet— 
No  more  can  soothe  my  sonl  to  sleep 
Than  they  can  awe  the  sounds  that  sweep 
To  hunter's  horn  and  merriment 
Their  verdant  passes  through, 
When  fl'esh  the  dun-deer  leaves  his  scent 

Upon  the  morning  dew. 
The  game's  afoot!— and  let  the  chase 

Lead  on,  whate'er  my  destiny— 
Though  fhte  her  Aiaeral  drum  may  brace 

Full  soon  for  me ! 
And  wave  death's  pageant  o'er  me — 
Yet  now  the  new  and  untried  world 
Like  maiden  banner  first  unfurl'd, 

Is  glancing  bright  before  me! 
The  quarry  soars !  and  mine  is  now  the  sky, 
Where,  ««at  what  bM  I  please,  my  hawk  shall  fly  !*' 
Tet  something  whispers  through  the  iMod 

A  voiee  like  that  perchance 
Which  taught  the  haunter  of  Eokbu's  grove 
To  tame  the  Oman's  dominating  mood 

And  lower,  for  awhile,  his  conquering  lance 
Before  the  images  of  Law  and  Love — 
Some  mystic  voice  that  ever  since  hath  dwelt 

Along  with  Echo  in  her  dim  retreat, 
A  voice  whose  influence  all,  at  times,  have  foK 
By  wood,  or  glen,  or  where  on  silver  strand 
The  clasping  waves  of  Ocean's  belt 
Do  clashing  meet 
Around  the  land: 
It  whispers  me  that  soon— too  soon 
The  pulses  which  now  beat  so  high 
Impatient  with  the  world  to  cope 
Will,  like  the  hues  of  autumn  sky, 
Be  changed  and  foUen  ere  life's  noon 
Should  Ume  Its  morning  hope. 
It  teUs  me  not  of  heart  betray'd 
Of  health  Impalr'd, 
Of  fruiUess  toil, 
And  ills  alike  by  thousands  shared. 
Of  which  each  year  some  link  is  made 
To  add  to  "  mortal  coil :" 
And  yet  its  strange  prophetic  tone 
80  faintly  murmurs  to  my  sonl 
The  fote  to  be  my  own, 
That  all  of  these  may  be 
Reserved  for  me 
Ere  manhood's  early  years  can  o'er  me  roU. 

Yet  why. 
While  Hope  so  Jocund  singeth 
And  with  her  plumes  the  gray-beard's  arrow  wingeth. 

Should  I 
Tlhnk  only  of  the  barb  it  bringeth  Y 
Though  every  dream  deceive 

That  to  my  youth  is  dearest. 
Until  my  heart  they  leave 
Like  forest  leaf  when  searest— 
Yet  still,  mid  forest  leaves. 

Where  now 
Ito  tissue  thus  my  idle  fancy  weaves. 
Still  with  heart  new-blossoming 
While  leaves,  and  buds,  and  wild  flowers  iprlng. 

At  Nature's  shrine  I '11  bow; 
Nor  seek  in  vain  that  truth  in  her 
She  keeps  for  her  idolater. 


Since  that  time  Mr.  Hoffxait  has  devoted  his 
attention  almost  constantly  to  literature.  While 
connected  with  the  <*  American,"  he  published  a 
series  of  brilliant  articles  in  that  paper,  under  the 
signature  of  a  star  (*),  which  attracted  much  at- 
tention. In  1833,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health, 
he  left  New  York  on  a  travelling  tour  for  the  «far 
west,"  and  his  letters,  written  during  his  absence, 
were  also  first  published  in  that  popular  joumaL 
They  Arere  afterward  included  in  his  «  Winter  in 
the  West,"  of  which  the  first  impression  appeared 
in  New  York,  in  1834,  and  the  second,  soon  after, 
in  London.  This  work  has  passed  through  many 
editions,  and  it  will  continue  to  be  popular  so  long 
as  graphic  descriptions  of  scenery  and  character, 
and  richness  and  purity  of  style,  are  admired.  His 
next  work,  entitled  "  Wild  Scenes  in  the  Forest 
and  the  Prairie,"  was  first  printed  in  1837,  and, 
like  its  predecessor,  it  contains  many  admirable 
pictures  of  scenery,  inwoven  with  legends  of  the 
western  countiy,  and  descriptive  poetry.  This 
was  followed  by  a  romance,  entitled  «  Grcyslaer," 
founded  upon  the  famous  criminal  trial  of  Beait- 
CHAMP,  for  the  murder  of  Colonel  Sharpe,  the  80- 
licitor-Gkneral  of  Kentucky, — ^the  particulars  of 
which,  softened  away  in  the  novel,  are  minutely 
detailed  in  the  appcoidix  to  his  « Winter  in  the 
West"  "  Greyslaer**  was  a  successful  novel — 
two  editions  having  appeared  in  the  author's  native 
city,  one  in  Philadelphia,  and  a  fourth  in  London, 
in  the  same  year.  It  placed  him  in  the  front  rank 
of  American  novelists.  He  describes  in  it,  with 
remarkable  felicity,  American  forest-life,  and  sa- 
vage warfare,  and  g^ves  a  truer  idea  of  the  border 
contests  of  the  Revolution  than  any  formal  his- 
tory of  the  period  that  has  been  published. 

The  Knickerbocker  magazine  was  first  issued 
imder  the  editorial  auspices  of  Mr.  Hoftxav.  ' 
He  subsequently  became  the  proprietor  of  the 
American  Monthly  Magazine,  (one  of  the  ablest 
literary  periodicals  ever  published  in  this  country,) 
and  during  the  long  term  of  which  he  was  the 
chief  editor  of  this  journal,  he  also,  for  one  year, 
conducted  the  New  York  Mirror,  for  its  proprietor, 
and  wrote  a  series  of  zealous  papers  in  favour  of 
international  copyright,  for  the  New  Yorker,  the 
Coraair,  and  other  journals. 

The  poems  which  follow  are  but  a  small  por» 
tion  of  those  which  Mr.  Hopfmatt  has  written; 
but  they  are  nearly  all  that  I  have  been  able  to 
collect  from  the  magazines  and  gazettes  in  my 
possession.  He  has  permitted  them  to  have  their 
periodical  career  in  the  journals,  under  a  variety 
of  unique  signatures  of  his  own  invention,  and 
the  names  of  popular  foreign  authore,  unclaimed, 
and  by  himself  unvalued. 

The  poetry  of  Mr.  Hofphax-  is  graceful  and 
fonciful.  No  American  is  comparable  to  him  as 
a  song-writer.  Although  some  of  his  pieces  are 
exquisitely  finished,  they  have  all  evidently  been 
thrown  off  without  labour,  in  moments  of  feeling. 
A  few  of  his  pieces,  in  which  he  has  copied  the 
style  of  « the  old  and  antique  song,"  are  equal 
to  the  richest  melodies  of  the  time  of  Hxbbick 
and  Waller. 
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-  MOONLIGHT  ON  THE  HUDSON. 

WSITTSH  IT  WEST  70UIT. 

I'x  not  Tomantic,  bat,  upon  my  word, 
There  are  some  moments  when  one  can't  help 
feeling 

As  if  his  heart's  chords  were  so  strongly  stirr'd 
By  things  around  him,  that  'tis  vain  concealing 

A  little  music  in  his  soul  still  lingers, 

Whene'er  its  keys  are  touch'd  by  Nature's  fingers : 

And  even  here,  upon  this  settee  lying, 
.  With  many  a  sleepy  traveller  near  me  snoozing, 
Thoughts  warm  and  wild  are  through  my  bosom 
flying, 
Like  founts  when  first  into  the  sunshine  oozing : 
For  who  can  look  on  mountain,  sky,  and  river, 
Like  these,  and  then  be  cold  and  calm  as  ever  ? 

Bright  Dian,  who,  Camilla-like,  dost  skim  yon 
Azure  fields — thou  who,  once  earthward  bending, 

Didst  loose  thy  virgin  zone  to  young  EnoTMrox 
On  dewy  Latmos  to  his  arms  descending — 

Thou  whom  the  world  of  old  on  every  shore. 

Type  of  thy  sex,  Triformis,  did  adore : 

Tell  me— where'^er  thy  silver  bark  be  steering, 
By  bright  Italian  or  soft  Persian  lands. 

Or  o'er  those  island-studded  seas  careering. 
Whose  peari-charged  waves  dissolve  on  coral 
strands; 

Tell  if  thou  visitest,  thou  heavenly  rover, 

A  lovelier  stream  than  this  the  wide  world  overt 

Doth  Acheldus  or  Araxes,  flowing 
Twin-bora   from   Pindus,    but    ne'er-meeting 
brothers — 
Doth  Tagos,  o'er  his  golden  pavement  glowing. 
Or  cradle-freighted  Ganges,  the  reproach   of 
mothers. 
The  storied  Rhine,  or  far-&med  Guadalquiver — 
Match  they  in  beauty  my  own  glorious  river  1 

What  though  no  cloister  gm^  nor  ivied  column 
Along  these  cliffs  their  sombre  ruins  rear! 

What  though  no  frowning  tower  nortemple  solemn 
Of  despots  tell  and  superstition  here— 

What  though  that  mouldering  fort's  fest-cmmbling 
walls 

Did  ne'er  endose  a  baron's  banner'd  halls — 

Its  sinking  arohes  once  gave  back  as  proud 
An  echo  to  the  war-blown  clarion's  peal — 

As  gallant  hearts  its  battlements  did  crowd 
As  ever  beat  beneath  a  vest  of  steel. 

When  herald's  trump  on  knighthood's  haughtiest 
day 

CalTd  forth  chivalric  host  to  battle-fray : 

For  here  amid  these  woods  did  he  keep  court, 
Before  whose  mighty  soul  the  common  crowd 

Of  heroes,  who  alone  for  &me  have  fought. 
Are  like  the  patriarch's  sheaves  to  Heaven's 
chosen  bow'd — 

Hi  who  his  country's  eagle  taught  to  soar. 

And  fired  those  stars  which  shine  o'er  every  shore. 


And  sights  and  sounds  at  which  the  world  have 
wonder'd 
Within  these  wild  ravines  have  had  their  biith ; 
Young  Freedom's  cannon  from  these  glens  have 
thunder'd. 
And  sent  their  startling  echoes  o'er  the  ear^ ; 
And  not  a  verdant  glade  nor  mountain  hoary 
But  treasures  up  within  the  glorious  story. 

And  yet  not  rich  in  high-soul'd  memories  only. 
Is    every    moon-kias'd  headland  round    me 
gleaming, 

Each  cavem'd  glen  and  leafy  valley  lonely. 
And  silver  torrent  o'er  tiie  bald  rock  streaming: 

But  such  soft  fancies  here  may  breathe  around. 

As  make  Vaucluae  and  Clarens  hallow'd  ground. 

Where,  tell  me  where,  pale  watcher  of  the  nights 
Thou  that  to  love  so  oft  has  lent  its  soul. 

Since  the  lorn  Lesbian  languish'd  'neath  thy  light. 
Or  fieiy  Romso  to  his  Julixt  stole — 

Where  dost  thou  find  a  fitter  place  on  earth 

To  nurse  young  love  in  hearts  like  theirs  to  birth  1 

O,  loiter  not  upon  that  fairy  shore, 

To  watch  the  lazy  barks  in  distance  glide, 

When  sunsst  brightens  on  their  sails  no  more. 
And  stem-lights  twinkle  in  the  dusky  tide — 

Loiter  not  there,  young  heart,  at  that  soft  hour. 

What  time  the  bird  of  night  proclaims  love's  power. 

Even  as  I  gaze  upon  my  memory's  track. 
Bright  as  that  coil  of  light  along  the  deep, 

A  scene  of  eariy  youth  comes  dream-like  back, 
Where  two  stand  gazing  from  yon  tide-wash'd 
steep — 

A  sanguine  stripling,  just  toward  manhood  flushing, 

A  giri  scarce  yet  in  ripen'd  beauty  blushing. 

The  hour  is  his— and,  while  his  hopes  are  soaring. 
Doubts  ho  that  maiden  will  become  his  bride  ! 

Can  she  resist  that  gush  of  wild  adoring. 
Fresh  firom  a  heart  full-voli^med  as  the  tide  ? 

Tremulous,  but  radiant  is  that  peeriesa  daughter 

Of  loveliness — as  is  the  star-paved  water ! 

The  moist  leaves  glimmer  as  they  glimmer'd  then — 
Alas !  how  oft  have  they  been  since  renew'd ! 

How  oft  the  whip-poor-wiU  firom  yonder  glen 
Each  year  has  whistled  to  her  callow  brood ! 

How  oft  have  lovers  by  yon  star's  same  beam 

Dream'd  here  of  blisa— and  waken'd  from  their 
dream! 

But  now,  bright  Peri  of  the  skies,  descending. 
Thy  pearly  car  hangs  o'er  yon  mountain's  crest, 

And  Night,  more  nearly  now  each  step  attending. 
As  if  to  hide  thy  envied  place  of  rest. 

Closes  at  last  thy  very  couch  beside, 

A  matron  curtaining  a  virgin  bride. 

Farewell !  Though  tears  on  every  leaf  are  starting : 
While  through  the  shadowy  boughs  thy  ghmces 
quiver. 

As  of  the  good  when  heavenward  hence  departing. 
Shines  thy  last  smile  upon  the  placid  river. 

So— could  I  fling  o'er  glory's  tide  one  ray — 

Would  I  too  steal  from  this  dark  world  away. 
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THAW-KING'8  VISIT  TO  NEW  YORK. 

Hx  comet  on  the  wings  of  the  waim  eoath-weft, 

In  the  saffron  hues  of  the  sunbeam  dress'd, 

And  fingers  a  while  on  the  placid  bay. 

As  the  ioe<akes  languidly  steal  away. 

To  drink  these  gems  which  the  wave  turns  up» 

Like  Egyptian  pearls  in  the  Roman's  cup ; 

Then  hies  to  the  wharves,  where  the  hawser  hinds 
The  impatient  diip  from  the  wistful  winds, 
And  slackens  eadi  rope  till  it  hangs  from  on  high. 
Leas  firmly  pencilled  against  the  sky ; 
And  sports  in  the  stifien'd  canvass  there. 
Till  its  folds  float  out  in  the  wooing  air; 
Then  leaves  diese  quellers  of  ocean's  pride 
To  swing  from  the  pier  on  the  laiy  tide. 

He  reacheth  the  Battery's  grassy  bed, 
And  the  eaith  smokes  out  from  beneath  his  tiead; 
And  he  turns  him  about  to  loc^  wistfrilly  back 
On  each  charm  that  he  leaves  on  his  beantifril  track; 
Each  islet  of  green  which  the  bright  waters  fold. 
Like  emerald  gems  from  their  bosom  roU'd, 
The  sea  just  peering  the  headlands  through. 
Where  the  sky  is  lost  in  its  deeper  blue. 
And  the  thousand  barks  which  securely  sweep 
With  silvery  wings  round  the  land-locked  deep. 

He  ImteiB  a  while  on  the  springy  ground* 
To  watch  the  children  gaoaiiol  around* 
And  thinks  it  hard  that  a  touch  from  him  ' 
Cannot  make  the  aged  as  lithe  of  limb ; 
That  he  has  no  power  to  meh  the  rime. 
The  stubborn  frost  that  is  made  by  Time ; 
And,  sighing,  he  leaves  the  urchins  to  pby 
And  lamiches  at  last  on  the  world  of  Broadway. 

There  were  faces  and  figures  of  heavenly  mould, 

Of  charms  not  yet  by  the  poet  told; 

There  were  dancing  plumes,  there  were  nantlas  gay. 

Flowers  and  ribbons  flaunting  there. 
Such  as  of  old  on  a  festival  day 

Th'  Idolian  nymphs  were  wont  to  wear. 
And  the  Thaw-king  felt  his  cheek  flush  high. 

And  his  pulses  flutter  in  every  limb. 
As  he  gazed  on  many  a  beaming  eye, 
And  many  a  form  that  flitted  by. 

With  twinkling  foot  and  ankle  trim. 

And  he  practised  many  an  idle  freak. 

As  he  lounged  the  morning  through; 
He  sprung  the  froien  gutters  ^leak, 

For  want  of  aught  else  to  do. 
And  left  them  black  as  the  libeller's  ink, 
To  gurgle  away  to  the  sewer^s  sink. 
He  sees  a  beggar  gaunt  and  grim 

Arouse  a  miser's  choler, 
And  he  laughs  while  he  melts  the  sotil  of  hfan 

To  fling  the  wretch  a  dollar ; 
And  he  thinks  how  small  a  heaven  'twould  take, 

For  a  world  of  souls  like  his  to  make. 

And  now,  as  the  night  frUls  chill  and  gray. 
Like  a  drizzling  rain  on  a  new-made  tomb. 

And  his  father  the  Sun  has  slunk  away. 
And  left  him  alone  to  gas  and  gloom. 

The  Thaw-king  steals  in  a  vapour  thin. 

Through  the  lighted  porch  of  a  house,  wherein 


Music  and  mirth  were  gayly  mingled ; 

And  groups  like  hues  in  one  bright  flower, 
Dazzled  the  Thaw-king  while  he  singled 

Some  one  on  whom  to  try  his  power. 

He  enters  first  in  a  lady's  eyes, 

And  thrusts  at  a  dandy's  heart ; 
But  the  vest  that  is  made  by  Frost,  defies 

The  point  of  the  Thaw-king's  dart ; 
And  the  baffled  spirit  pettishly  flies 

On  a  pedant,  to  try  his  art ; 
But  his  aim  is  equally  foiled  by  the  dust- 

y  lore  that  envelopes  the  man  of  must 

And  next  he  tries  with  a  lover's  sighs 

To  melt  the  heart  of  a  belle ; 
But  around  her  waist  there's  a  stout  arm  placed, 

Which  shields  that  lady  well.  [would 

And  that  waist!  O !  that  waist — ^it  is  one  that  you 
Like  to  clasp  in  a  waltz,  or — wherever  you  could. 

Her  figure  was  frtfhbn'd  tall  and  slim. 

But  with  rounded  bust  and  slu^iely  limb ; 
And  her  queen-like  step  as  she  trod  the  floor. 

And  her  look,  as  she  bridled  in  beauty's  pride. 
Was  such  as  the  Tyrian  heroine  wore 
When  she  blush'd  alone  on  the  conscious  shore, 

The  wandering  Dardan's  unwedded  bride. 

And  the  Thaw-king  gaied  on  tiiat  lady  bright. 
With  her  form  of  love,  and  her  looks  of  light, 
Till  his  spirits  began  to  wane ; 

And  his  wits  were  put  to  rout. 

And,  entering  into  a  poet's  brain. 

He  thaw'd  these  verses  outs— 

«  They  are  mockery  all— these  skies,  these 

Their  untroubled  depths  i]i  blue— 
They  are  mockery  aU---tho8e  eyes,  those  eyes, 

Which  seem  so  warm  and  true. 
Each  tranquil  star  in  the  one  that  lies, 
Each  meteor-glance- that  at  random  flies 

The  other's  lashes  through ; 
They  are  mockery  all,  these  flowers  of  spring. 

Which  her  airs  so  softly  woo— 
And  the  love  to  which  we  would  madly  cling. 

Ay !  it  is  mockery  too ; 
The  winds  are  folse  which  the  perfume  ^ 

And  the  looks  deceive  to  whkh  we  sue, 
And  fove  but  leads  to  the  sepukdire. 

Which  flowers  spring  to  straw." 


WRITTEN  IN  A  LADY'S  PRAYER-BOOK. 

Tbt  thous^ts  are  heavenward!  and  thy  heart, 
they  say, 

Which  love,  O !  more  than  mortal,  &il*d  to  move, 
Now  in  its  virgin  casket  melts  away, 

And  owns  the  impress  of  a  Saviour's  love ! 
Many,  in  days  gone  by — ^frJl  many  a  prayer,  [thee. 

Pure,  though  impassioned,  has  been  breathed  for 
By  one  who  once  thy  hallowed  name  did  dare 

Prefer  with  his  to  the  Divinity ! 
Requite  them  now !  not  vrith  an  earthly  love ; 

But  since  with  that  his  lot  thou  mayst  not  bless — 
Ask,  what  he  dare  not  pray  for  from  above — 

For  him  the  mercy  of  forgetfulness ! 
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TO  A  BELLE  WHO  TALKED  OP  GIVING 
UP  THE  WORLD. 

Yov  ghre  op  tha  world!  why,  as  well  mig^t  tha 
•on, 

When  tired  of  drinkmg  the  dewfirom  the  flowers, 

While  his  rays,  like  young  hopes,  stealing  off  one 

by  one,  [towers, 

Die  away  with  the  Muezxin*8  last  note  m>m  the 
Declare  that  he  never  would  gladden  again, 

With  one  rosy  smile,  theyoung  mora  in  its  birth — 
But  leave  weeping  Day,  with  her  sorrowful  train 

Of  hours,  to  grope  o'er  a  pall-corer'd  earth. 

The  light  of  that  soul,  once  so  brilliant  and  steady, 

So  fax  can  the  incense  of  flattery  smother. 
That,  at  thought  of  the  world  of  hearts  conquer'd 
already: 

Like  Macedon's  madman,  yon  weep  for  another  1 
O !  if  sated  with  this,  you  would  seek  worlds  untried. 

And,  fredi  as  was  ours,  when  first  we  began  it. 
Let  me  know  but  the  iphere  where  you  next  will 
abide. 

And,  that  instant,  for  one,  I  am  off  for  that  planet 


THE  BOB-O'LINKUM. 

Thou  vocal  sprite !  thou  feather'd  troubadour ! 

In  pilgrim  weeds  through  many  a  dime  a  ranger, 
Com*8t  thou  to  doff  thy  russet  suit  once  more. 

And  play  in  foppish  trim  the  masquing  stranger! 
Philosophers  may  teach  thy  whereabouts  and  na- 
ture; 

But,  wise  as  an  of  us,  perforce,  must  think  'em. 
The  schoolboy  best  hath  fix'd  thy  nomenclature. 

And  poets,  too,  must  call  thee  Bob  0*Linkum ! 

Say !  art  thou,  long  mid  forest  glooms  benighted, 

So  glad  to  skim  our  laughing  meadows  over. 
With  our  gay  orchards  here  so  much  delighted, 

It  makes  thee  musical,  thou  airy  rover  1 
Or  are  those  buoyant  notes  the  piifer'd  treasure 

Of  fairy  isles,  which  thou  hast  leara'd  to  raviah 
Of  all  their  sweetest  minstrelsy  at  pleasure. 

And,  Ariel-like,  again  on  men  to  lavish  1 

They  tell  sad  stories  of  thy  mad-cap  fieaks ; 

Wherever  o^er  the  land  thy  pathway  ranges ; 
And  even  in  a  brace  of  wandering  weeks. 

They  say,  alike  thy  song  and  plumage  changes : 
Here  both  are  gay ;  and  when  tine  buds  put  forth, 

And  leafy  June  is  shading  roek  and  river. 
Thou  art  unmatch'd,  blithe  warbler  of  the  north. 

When  through  the  balmy  air  thy  clear  notes 
quiver. 

Joyous,  yet  tender,  was  that  gush  of  song 

Caught  firom  the  brooks,  where,  mid  its  wild- 
flowers  smiling. 
The  silent  prairie  listens  all  day  long. 

The  only  captive  to  such  sweet  beguiling; 
Or  didst  thou,  flitting  through  the  verdurous  halls 

And  column*d  aisles  of  western  groves  sympho- 
nious, 
Leara  from  the  tuneful  woods  rare  madrigals. 

To  makeourflowering  pastures  here  harmonionst 


Canght'st  thou  thy  carol  firom  Otawa  maid. 

Where,  through  the  liquid  fields  of  wfld  rice 
plashing. 
Brushing  the  ears  from  off  the  burdened  blade, 

Her  birch  canoe  o'er  some  lone  lake  is  flashing! 
Or  did  the  reeds  of  some  savannah  south 

Detain  thee  while  thy  northern  flight  pursuing. 
To  place  those  melodies  in  thy  sweet  month 

The  spice-fed  winds  had  taught  them  in  their 
wooing! 
Unthrifty  prodigal !  is  no  thought  of  iU 

Thy  ceaseless  roundelay  disturbing  ever  ! 
Or  doth  each  pulse  in  choiring  cadence  still 

Throb  on  in  music  till  at  rest  forever  ! 
Yet,  now  in  wilder'd  maze  of  concord  floating, 

'T  would  seem  that  glorious  hymning  to  prolong, 
Old  Time,  in  hearing  thee,  might  fall  a  doting. 

And  pause  to  listen  to  thy  rapturous  song ! 


THE  FORESTER. 

Thbrk  was  an  old  hunter  camp'd  down  by  the  rill, 
Who  fishM  in  this  water,  and  shot  on  that  hill ; 
The  forest  for  him  had  no  danger  nor  gloom. 
For  all  that  he  wanted  was  plenty  of  room. 
Says  he, «  The  world's  wide,  there  Lb  room  for  us  all : 
Room  enough  in  the  greenwood  if  not  in  the  halL" 
Room,  boys,  room,  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 
For  why  shouldn't  every  man  enjoy  his  own  room! 

He  wove  his  own  mats,  and  his  shanty  was  spread 
With  the  skins  he  had  dress*d,  and  stretch'd  out 

overhead; 
The  branches  of  hemlock,  |nled  deep  on  the  floor. 
Was  his  bed,  as  he  sung,  when  the  daylight  was  o'er, 
«  The  world's  wide  enough,  there  is  room  for  us  all ; 
Room  enough  in  the  greenwood,  if  not  in  the  halL" 
Room,  bc^s,  room,  by  the  light  of  the  moon, 
Forwhy  shouldn't  every  man  enjoy  his  own  room! 

That  spring,  half  choked  up  by  the  dust  of  the  road. 
Through  a  grove  of  tall  maples  once  limpidly  flow'd ; 
By  the  rock  whence  it  bubbles  his  kettle  was  hung, 
Which  their  sap  often  fill'd,  while  the  hunter  he  sung, 
«  The  world's  wide  enough,  there  is  room  for  us  all ; 
Room  enough  in  the  greenwood,  if  not  in  the  halL" 
Room,  b^s,  room,  by  the  Ught  of  the  moon, 
Forwhyshouldn'teveryman  enjoy  his  own  room! 

And  still  sung  the  hunter — when  one  gloomy  day 

He  saw  in  the  forest  what  sadden'd  his  lay, 

'Twas  the  rut  which  a  heavy-wheel'd  wagon  had 

made,  [forest  glade,— 

Where  the  g^reensward  grows  thick  in  the  broad 

«  The  world's  wide  enough,  there  is  room  for  us  all ; 

Room  enough  in  the  greenwood,  if  not  in  the  halt" 

Room,  boys,  room,  by  the  light  of  the  moon, 

Forwhyshouldn'teveryman  enjoy  his  own  room! 

He  whistled  his  dog,  and  says  he,  «  We  can't  stay ; 
I  must  shoulder  my  rifle,  up  traps,  and  away." 
Next  day,  mid  those  maples,  the  settler's  axe  rung, 
While  slowly  the  hunter  trudged  off,  as  he  sung, 
«The  world's  wide  enough,  there  is  room  for  us  all ; 
Room  enough  in  the  greenwood,  if  not  in  the  halL" 
Room,  boys,  room,  by  the  light  of  the  moon, 
Forwhy  shouldn't  every  man  enjoy  his  own  room! 
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THE  MYRTLE  AND  STEEL. 

Ohi  bamper  jet,  gaUanti,  at  parting, 

One  toast  ere  we  arm  for  the  fight ; 
Fill  round,  each  to  her  he  loves  dearest— 

'T  is  the  last  he  may  pledge  her,  to-night 
Think  of  those  who  of  old  at  the  banquet 

Did  their  weapons  in  garlands  conceal, 
The  patriot  heroes  who  hallowed 

The  entwining  of  myrtle  and  steel ! 

Then  hey  for  the  myrtle  and  steel, 

Then  ho  for  the  myrtle  and  steel, 
Let  tttrf  true  blade  that  e*er  loved  a  fiur  maid. 

Fill  round  to  the  myrtle  and  steel ! 

'T  is  in  moments  like  this,  when  each  bosom 
With  its  highest-toned  feeling  is  warm. 

Like  the  music  that's  said  from  the  ocean 
To  rise  ere  the  gathering  storm, 

That  her  image  around  us  should  hover, 
Whose  name,  though  our  lips  ne'er  reveal. 

We  may  breathe  mid  the  foam  of  a  bumper, 
As  we  drink  to  the  myrtle  and  steeL 
Then  hey  for  the  myrtle  and  steel, 
Then  ho  for  the  myrtle  and  steel. 

Let  every  true  blade  that  e'er  loved  a  fair  maid. 
Fill  round  to  the  myrtle  and  steel ! 

Now  mount,  for  our  bugle  is  ringing 
To  marshal  the  host  for  the  firay, 

Where  proudly  our  banner  is  flinging 
.  Its  folds  o'er  the  battle-airay ; 

Yetgallants— one  moment — ^remember, 

When  your  sabres  the  death-blow  would  deal, 

That  MxRCT  wears  her  shape  who's  cheridi'd 
By  lads  of  the  myrtle  and  steeL 
lien  hey  for  the  myrtle  and  steel. 
Then  ho  for  the  myrtle  and  steel. 

Let  every  true  blade  that  e'er  loved  a  fiir  maid. 
Fill  round  to  the  myrtle  and  steel ! 


EPITAPH  UPON  A  DOG. 

Air  ear  that  caught  my  slightest  tone. 

In  kindness  or  in  anger  spoken ; 
An  eye  that  ever  watch'd  my  own. 

In  vigils  death  alone  has  broken ; 
Its  changeless,  ceaseless,  and  unbought 

Affection  to  the  last  revealing; 
Beaming  almost  with  human  thought. 

And  more— &r  more  than  human  feeling ! 

Can  such  in  endless  sleep  be  chiU'd, 

And  mortal  pride  disdain  to  sorrow, 
Because  the  pulse  that  here  was  still'd 

May  wake  to  no  immortal  morrowt 
Can  &ith,  devotedness,  and  love. 

That  seem  to  humbler  creatures  given 
To  tell  us  what  we  owe  above, — 

The  types  of  what  is  due  to  Heaven,— 

Can  these  be  with  the  things  that  were. 
Things  cherish'd — but  no  more  returning. 

And  leave  behind  no  trace  of  care. 
No  shade  that  speaks  a  moment's  moumingt 


Alas !  my  friend,  of  all  of  worth 

That  years  have  stolen  or  years  yet  leave  me 
I've  never  known  so  much  on  earth. 

But  that  the  loss  of  thine  must  grieve  me. 


ANACREONTIC. 

Blakx  not  the  bowl — the  fruitful  bowl. 

Whence  wit,  and  mirth,  and  music  ipring, 
And  amber  drops  elysian  roll, 

To  bathe  young  Love's  delighted  wing. 
What  like  the  grape  Osiris  gave 

Makes  rigid  age  so  lithe  of  limb  1 
Illumines  memory's  tearful  wave. 

And  teaches  drowning  hope  to  swimt 
Did  ocean  from  his  radiant  arms 

To  earth  another  Vbh  us  give. 
He  ne'er  could  match  the  mellow  charms 

That  in  the  breathing  beaker  live. 

Like  burning  thoughts  which  lovers  hoard. 

In  characters  that  mock  the  sight. 
Till  some  kind  liquid,  o'er  them  poured. 

Brings  all  their  hidden  warmth  to  light- 
Are  feelings  bright,  which,  in  the  cup, 

Though  graven  deep,  appear  but  dim, 
Till,  fill'd  with  glowing  Bicoavs  up, 

They  sparkle  on  the  foaming  brim. 
Each  drop  upon  the  first  you  pour 

Brings  some  new  tender  thought  to  life. 
And,  as  yon  fill  it  more  and  more. 

The  last  vrith  fervid  soul  is  rife. 

The  island  fount,  that  kept  of  old 

Ito  fabled  path  beneath  thtf  sea. 
And  fresh,  as  first  from  earth  it  roll'd, 

From  earth  again  rose  joyously : 
Bore  not  beneath  the  bitter  brine 

Each  flower  upon  its  limpid  tide. 
More  &ithfully  than  in  the  wine 

Our  hearts  toward  each  other  glide. 
Then  drain  the  cup,  and  let  thy  soul 

Learn,  as  the  draught  delicious  flies, 
Like  pearls  in  the  Egyptian's  bowl. 

Truth  beaming  at  the  bottom  lies. 


A  HUNTER'S  MATIN. 

Up,  comrades,  up !  the  mom's  awake 

Upon  the  mountain  side. 
The  curiew's  vring  hath  swept  the  lake. 
And  the  deer  has  left  the  tangled  brake. 

To  drink  from  the  limpid  tide. 
Up,  comrades,  up !  the  mead-laric's  note 
And  the  plover's  cry  o'er  the  prairie  float ; 
The  squirrel,  he  springs  from  his  covert  now, 
To  prank  it  away  on  the  chestnut  bough. 
Where  the  oriole's  pendant  nest,  high  up, 

Is  rock'd  on  the  swaying  trees. 
While  the  humbird  sips  firom  the  harebell's  cup, 

As  it  bends  to  the  morning  breeze. 
Up,  comrades,  up !  our  shallops  grate 

Upon  the  pebbly  strand. 
And  our  stalwart  hounds  impatient  wait 

To  spring  from  the  huntsman's  hand* 
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LOVE  AND  POLITICS. 

AHBIWUT  mBRAIIOII. 

AiroTHiB  year !  alas,  how  swift, 
Aliitda,  do  these  yean  flit  by, 
Like  shadows  thrown  by  clouds  that  drift 

In  flakes  along  a  wintry  sky. 
Another  year !  another  leaf 
Is  tum'd  within  life's  Tolume  brief, 
And  yet  not  one 'bright  page  i^ipears 
Of  mine  within  that  book  of  years. 

There  are  some  moments  when  I  feel 

As  if  it  should  not  yet  be  so ; 
As  if  the  years  that  from  me  staal 

Had  not  a  right  alike  to  go, 
And  lose  themselves  in  Time's  daik  sea, 
Unbuoy'd  up  by  aught  from  me ; 
Aught  that  the  future  yet  might  claim 
To  rescue  from  their  wreck  a  name. 

But  it  was  love  that  taught  me  rhyme, 

And  it  was  thou  that  taught  me  love ; 
And  if  I  in  this  idle  chime 

Of  words  a  useless  sluggard  prove, 
It  was  thine  eyes  the  habit  nnrs'd, 
And  in  their  Ught  I  leam'd  it  first 
It  is  thine  eyes  which,  day  by  day, 
Consume  my  time  and  heart  away. 


And  often  bitter  thoughts  i 

Of  what  I  've  lost  in  loving  the^ 
And  in  my  breast  my  spirit  dies, 

The  gloomy  cloud  around  to  see, 
Of  baffled  hopes  and  ruined  powers 
Of  mind,  and  miserable  hours^ 
Of  self-upbraiding,  and  despair— 
Of  heart,  too  strong  and  fierce  to  bear. 

**  Why,  what  a  peasant  slave  am  I," 

To  bow  my  mind  and  bend  my  knee 
To  woman  in  idolatry. 

Who  takes  no  thought  of  mine  or  me. 
O,  God  !  that  I  could  breathe  my  life 
On  battle-plain  in  charging  strife— 
In  one  mad  impulse  pour  my  soul 
Far  beyond  passion's  base  controL 

Thus  do  my  jarring  thoughts  revolve 

Their  gathered  causes  of  offence. 
Until  I  in  my  heart  resolve 

To  dash  thine  angel  image  thence ; 
When  some  bright  look,  some  accent  kind, 
Comes  freshly  in  my  heated  mind. 
And  scares,  like  newly-flushing  day. 
These  brooding  thoughts  like  owls  away. 

And  then  for  hours  and  hours  I  nrase 

On  things  that  might,  yet  will  not  be. 
Till,  one  by  one,  my  feelings  lose 

Their  passionate  intensity. 
And  steal  away  in  visions  soft. 
Which  on  wild  wing  those  feelings  waft 
Far,  far  beyond  the  drear  domain 
Of  Reason  and  her  freexing  reign. 
34 


And  now  again  from  their  gaj  tndL 

I  call,  as  I  despondent  sit. 
Once  more  these  truant  fimdes  bade. 

Which  round  my  brain  so  idly  flit ; 
And  some  I  treasure,  some  I  blush 
To  own — and  these  I  try  to  crush — 
And  some,  too  wild  for  reason's  reign, 
I  loose  in  idle  rhyme  again. 

And  even  thus  my  moments  fly. 

And  even  thus  my  hours  decay. 
And  even  thus  my  years  slip  by. 

My  life  itself  is  wiled  away ; 
But  distant  still  the  mounting  hope. 
The  burning  wish  with  men  to  cope 
In  aught  that  minds  of  iron  mould 
May  do  or  dare  for  fame  or  gold. 

Another  year!  another  year, 

Alihda,  it  shall  not  be  so ; 
Both  love  and  lays  forswear  I  here, 

As  I've  fonfwom  thee  long  ago. 
That  name,  which  thou  wouldst  never  share. 
Proudly  shall  Fame  emblazon  where 
On  pumps  and  comers  posters  stick  it. 
The  highest  on  the  Jacksov  ticket 


WHAT  IS  SOLITUDE? 

Not  in  tiie  shadowy  wood. 

Not  in  the  crag-hung  glen. 
Not  where  the  echoes  brood 

In  caves  nntrod  by  men ; 
Not  by  the  bleak  sea-shore. 

Where  loitering  surges  break, 
Not  on  the  mountain  hoar, 

Not  by  the  breezeless  lake. 
Not  on  the  desert  plain. 

Where  man  hath  never  stood. 
Whether  on  isle  or  maii^^ 

Not  there  is  solitude ! 

Birds  are  in  woodland  bowers, 

Voioes  in  lonely  delist 
Streams  to  the  listening  hoars 

Talk  in  earth's  secret  cells ; 
Over  the  gray-ribb'd  sand 

Breathe  ocean's  frothing  lips^ 
Over  the  still  lake's  strand 

The  flower  toward  it  dips ; 
Pluming  the  mountain's  cre^ 

Life  tosses  in  its  pines ; 
Coursing  the  desert's  breast. 

Life  in  the  steed's  mane  shines. 

Leave— if  thou  wouldst  be  lonely- 
Leave  Nature  for  the  crowd ; 

Seek  there  for  one— one  only — 
With  kindred  mind  endow'd ! 

There— as  with  Nature  erst 
Closely  thou  wouldst  commi 

The  deep  soul-music,  nursed 
In  either  heart,  attune ! 

Heart-wearied,  thou  vrilt  own. 
Vainly  that  phantom  woo'd, 

That  thou  at  last  hast  known 
Whaiistnietolitiide! 
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THE  STUDENTS  SONG. 

THOuero— wfldtlioughts!  O,  why  will  ye  wander. 

Wander  away  from  the  task  that's  before  ye  1 
dearth— weak  heart !  0,  why  art  thou  fonder, 

Fonder  of  her  than  ever  of  gloiy  t 
What  thoogh  the  laurel  for  thee  hath  no  glitter ; 

What  though  thy  sool  never  yeam*d  for  a  name : 
When  did  Love  garland  a  brow  that  was  fitter 

To  wake  in  Love's  bosom  the  wild  wish  of  fiune  t 

Doth  she  not  watch  o*er  thine  every  endeavour  1 

Leans  not  her  heart  in  warm  &ith  on  thine  own  1 
If  thou  sit  doubting  and  dreaming  ibrever, 

Too  late  thoa 'It  discover  that  her  dream  ii  flown ! 
Ay!  thongheachthooghtthat  is  tender  and  glowing 

Hath  yet  no  errand,  save  only  to  her — 
She  may  forget  thee,  while  Time  ii  thus  flowing ; 

T%ou  waste  thy  worship— fond  idolater ! 


WITHERING— WITHERING. 

WiTHBBiire — ^withering— all  are  withering- 
All  of  Hope's  flowers  that  yonth  hath  nuned— 

Flowers  of  Love  too  early  blossoming; 
Buds  of  Ambition  too  frail  to  burst 

FaintUy — fiuntily— O!  howfaintily 
I  feel  Ufo's  poises  ebb  and  flow: 

Yet,  Sorrow,  I  know  thoa  dealest  daintily 
With  one  who  shook!  not  wish  to  Uve  moe. 

Nay!  why,  yoong  heart,  thus  timidly  shrinking! 

Why  doth  thy  upward  wing  thus  tire  1 
Why  are  thy  pinions  so  droopingly  sinking. 

When  they  should  only  waft  thee  higher  1 
Upward— upward  let  them  be  waving. 

Lifting  thy  sool  toward  her  place  of  birth. 
There  are  goerdons  there  more  worth  thy  having— 

Far  more  than  any  these  lores  of  the  earth. 


INSCRIPTION  FOR  A  LADY'S  FLORA. 

Brioht  as  the  dew,  on  early  bods  that  glistens. 
Sparkle  each  hope  opon  thy  flower-strewn  path ; 

Gay  as  a  bird  to  its  new  mate  that  listens. 
Be  to  thy  sool  each  winged  joy  it  hath ; 

Thy  lot  still  lead  throogh  ever-Mooming  bowen, 

And  Time  forever  talk  to  thee  in  flowers. 

Adored  in  yooth,  wliile  yet  the  sommer  roses 
Of  glowing  girlhood  bloom  upon  thy  cheek. 

And,  loved  not  less  when  fading,  there  reposes 
The  lily,  that  of  spring-time  past  doth  speak. 

Never  from  Life's  gaurden  to  be  rudely  riven. 

But  softly  stolen  away  from  earth  to  heaven. 


I  DO  NOT  LOVE  THEE. 

I  DO  not  love  thee— by  my  word  I  do  not ! 
I  do  not  love  thee— for  thy  love  I  sue  not ! 
And  yet,  I  fear,  there's  hardly  one  that  weareth 
Thy  beauty's  chains,  who  like  me  for  thee  careth: 
Who  joys  like  me  when  in  thy  joy  believing — 
Who,  like  me,  grieves  when  Uioo  dost  seem  hot 

grieving. 
But,  though  I  charms  so  perilous  eschew  not, 
I  do  not  love  thee— trost  me  that  I  do  not ! 


I  do  not  love  thee ! — prithee  why  so  coy,  then  t 
Doth  it  thy  maiden  bashftklness  annoy,  then ; 
Sith  the  heart's  homage  still  will  be  up-welling. 
Where  troth  and  goodness  have  so  sweet  a  dwelling  I 
Sorely,  onjost  one,  I  were  less  than  mortal. 
Knelt  I  not  thos  before  that  temple's  portal  t 
Others  dare  to  love  thee— dare  what  I  do  noi— 
Then  O!  let  me  worship,  bright  one,  while  I  woo 
not! 


"TRUST  IN  THEE." 

mTbust  in  theel"  Ay,  dearest!  there's  no  one 

bat  most. 
Unless  troth  be  a  &ble,  in  such  as  thee  trost ! 
For  who  can  see  heaven's  own  hue  in  those  eyes. 
And  doobt  that  troth  with  it  came  down  from  the 

■kies;  [young  light, 

While  each  thoogHt  of  thy  bosom,  like  morning's 
Almost  ere  'tis  bom,  flashes  there  on  his  aght  t 

«Trost  in  thee  t"  Why,  bright  one,  tfaoo  couldst 

not  betray. 
While  thy  heart  and  thine  eyes  are  forever  at  play ! 
And  he  who  unloving  can  study  the  one, 
Is  so  certain  to  be  by  the  other  undone. 
That  if  he  cares  aught  for  his  quiet,  he  must. 
Like  me^  sweetest  Mart,  in  both  of  them  trust 


I  KNOW  THOU  DOST  LOVE  ME. 

I  Know  thoo  dost  love  me— ay !  fW)wn  as  thoo  wil^ 

And  corl  that  beaotifbl  Up, 
Which  I  never  can  gaie  on  withoot  the  goilt 

Of  homing  its  dew  to  sip. 
I  know  that  my  heart  is  reflected  in  thine, 
And,  like  flowers  that  over  a  brook  incline. 

They  toward  each  other  dip. 

Thoogh  thoo  lookest  so  cold  in  these  halls  of  light, 

Mid  the  careless,  proud,  and  gay, 
I  vrill  steal,  like  a  tluef,  in  thy  heart  at  night, 

And  pilfer  its  thoughts  away. 
I  vrill  come  in  thy  dreams  at  Uie  midnight  hour, 
And  thy  soul  in  secret  shall  own  the  power 

It  dsies  to  mock  by  day. 


TO 


I  KiTKw  not  how  I  loved  thee— no ! 

I  knew  it  not  till  all  was  o'ei^— 
Until  thy  lips  had  told  me  so — 

Had  told  me  I  must  love  no  more ! 
I  knew  not  how  I  loved  thee ! — yet 

I  long  had  loved  thee  wildly  well ; 
I  thought  'twere  easy  to  forget — 

I  thought  a  word  would  break  the  spell : 

And  even  when  that  word  was  spoken, 

Ay !  even  till  the  very  last, 
I  thought,  that  spell  of  faith  once  broken, 

I  could  not  long  lament  the  past. 
O,  foolish  heart !  O,  feeble  brain, 

That  love  could  thus  deceive— subdue ! 
Since  hope  cannot  revive  again. 

Why  cannot  memory  perish  too  t 
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INDIAN  SUMMER,  1838. 

LittBT  as  lore't  imiles,  the  sihreiy  mist  tt  mom 
FkwU  in  loose  flakes  along  the  lunpid  riTer ; 
The  blue  bird's  notes  upon  the  soft  breeie  born^ 
As  high  in  air  he  carols,  fiuntly  qniTer ; 
The  weeping  birch,  like  banners  idly  waving, 
Bends  to  the  stream,  its  iptcy  InraDcbes  laving ; 
Beaded  with  dew,  the  witchnBlm's  tassels  durer; 
The  timid  rabbit  from  the  fuixe  is  peeping. 
And  from  the  springy  spr^  the  sqoinel's  gayly 
leaping. 

I  lore  thee,  Aotonm,  for  thy  seenery  ere 
The  blasts  of  winter  chase  the  Tailed  dyes 
That  richly  deck  the  slow-declining  year ; 
I  love  the  splendour  of  thy  sunset  skies, 
The  gorgeous  hues  that  tinge  each  foiling  iMf, 
Lovely  as  beauty's  cheek,  as  woman's  love  too, 
I  love  the  note  of  each  wild  bird  that  flies,  [brief; 
As  on  the  wind  he  pours  his  parting  lay. 
And  wings  his  loitering  flig^  to  summer  dimes 
away. 

O,  Nature !  still  I  fondly  turn  to  thee. 
With  feelings  fresh  as  e'er  my  childhood's  were ; — 
Though  wikl  and  passion-toss'd  my  youth  may  be. 
Toward  thee  I  still  the  same  devotion  bear ; 
To  thee— to  thee — ^thoug^  health  and  hope  nomore 
Life's  wasted  verdure  may  to  me  restore— 
I  still  can,  child-like,  come  as  when  in  prayer 
I  bow'd  my  head  upon  a  mother's  knee, 
And  deem'd  the  world,  like  her,  all  truth  and  purity. 


TOWN  REPININ68. 

RiTxm !  O,  river !  thou  rovest  free. 

From  the  mountain  height  to  the  fresh  blue  seal 

Free  thyself^  but  with  silver  diain. 

Linking  eadi  charm  of  land  and  main. 

From  tibe  spllinter'd  crag  thou  leap'st  below, 

Through  leafy  glades  at  will  to  flow — 

Lingering  now,  by  the  steep's  moss'd 

Loitering  now  mid  the  dallying  sedge : 

And  pausing  ever,  to  call  thy  waves 

From  grassy  meadows  and  fern-dad  cai 

And  then,  with  a  prouder  tide  to  break 

From  wooded  valley,  to  breezy  lake : 

Yet  an  of  these  scenes,  though  &ir  thsy  be, 

River !  O,  river !  are  bann'd  to  me. 

River  I  O,  river !  upon  thy  tide 
Full  many  a  frighted  bark  doth  glide ; 
Would  that  thou  thus  couldst  bear  away 
The  thoughts  that  burthen  my  weary  day ! 
Or  that  I,  from  all  save  them  made  free. 
Though  laden  still,  might  rove  with  thee ! 
True  that  thy  waves  brief  lifetime  And, 
And  live  at  Uie  will  of  the  wanton  wind — 
True  that  thou  seekest  the  ocean's  flow. 
To  be  lost  therein  for  evermoe. 
Yet  the  slave  who  worships  at  Olovy's  shiine, 
But  toils  for  a  bubble  as  frail  as  thine: 
But  loses  his  freedom  here,  to  be 
Forgotten  as  soon  as  in  death  set  free. 


TO  A  LADY  BLUSHING. 

Thx  lilies  fidutly  to  the  roses  yield. 

As  on  thy  lovely  cheek  they  struggling  vie, 

(Who  woidd  not  strive  upon  so  sweet  a  field 
To  win  the  mastery  t) 

And  thoughts  are  in  thy  speaking  eyes  reveal'd. 

Pure  as  the  fount  the  prophet's  rod  unseal'd. 

I  could  not  wish  that  in  thy  bosom  aaght 

Should  e'er  one  moment's  transient  pain  awaken. 

Yet  can't  regret  that  thou — ^forgive  the  thought— 
As  flowers  when  shaken 

Will  yidd  their  sweetest  fragnmce  to  the  wmd, 

^loald,  m£Bed  thus,  betray  thy  heavenly  mind. 


THE  FAREWELL. 

Thi  conflict  is  over,  the  struggle  is  past, 

I  have  look'd — I  have  loved — ^I  have  wordiipp'd 

my  last. 
And  now  back  to  the  world,  and  let  Fate  do  her 

worst 
On  the  heart  that  for  thee  such  devotion  hath  nursed : 
To  thee  its  best  feelings  were  trusted  away, 
And  life  hath  hereafter  not  one  to  betray. 

Yet  not  in  resentment  thy  love  I  resign ; 
I  blame  not — upbraid  not — one  motive  of  thine ; 
I  ask  not  what  change  has  come  over  thy  heart, 
I  reck  not  what  chances  have  doom'd  us  to  part ; 
I  but  know  thou  hast  told  me  to  love  thee  no  more. 
And  I  still  must  obey  where  I  once  did  adore. 

Farewell,  then,  thou  loved  one— 0 1  loved  but  too 

well. 
Too  deeply,  too  blindly,  for  lang^oiage  to  tell — 
Farewell!  thou  hasi  tiany  led  love's  foith  in  the  dust. 
Thou  hast  torn  from  my  bosom  its  hope  and  its  trust ! 
Yet,  if  thy  life's  current  with  bhss  it  would  swell, 
I  would  pour  out  my  own  in  this  last  fond  foiewell! 


I  WILL  LOVE  HER  NO  MORE. 

I  WILL  love  her  no  more  — 'tis  a  waste  of  tiie  heart. 
This  lavish  of  feelingf — a  prod%d's  part? 
Who,  heedless  the  treasure  a  Mfe  could  not  earn. 
Squanders  forth  where  he  vainly  may  look  for  return. 

I  will  love  her  no  more ;  it  is  folly  to  give 
Our  best  years  to  one,  when  for  many  we  live. 
And  he  who  the  world  will  thus  barter  for  one, 
I  ween  by  such  traffic  must  soon  be  undone. 

I  win  love  her  no  more ;  it  is  heathenish  thus 
To  bow  to  an  idol  which  bends  not  to  us ; 
Which  heeds  not,  which  hears  not,  which  recks 

not  for  aught 
That  the  worship  of  years  to  ito  ahar  hatfi  brought 

I  win  love  her  no  more ;  for  no  love  b  without 
Ite  limit  in  measure,  and  mine  hath  run  out ; 
She  engrosseth  it  aU,  and,  tiU  some  she  restore. 
Than  this  moment  I  love  her,  how  cani  love  mofie/ 
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BOAT-SONG. 

Wi  court  no  gale  with  wooing  mil, 

We  fiaar  no  squall  a-brewing; 
Seas  smooth  or  rough,  skies  fidr  or  hinSt, 

Alike  our  course  pursuing. 
For  what  to  us  are  winds,  when  thus 

Our  merry  boat  is  flying, 
While,  bold  and  free,  with  jocund  glee, 

Stout  hearts  her  oars  are  plying! 

At  twilight  dun,  when  red  the  sun 

Far  o'er  the  water  flashes. 
With  buoyant  song,  our  bark  along 

His  crimson  pathway  dashes. 
And  when  the  night  devours  the  light, 

And  shadows  thicken  o'er  us. 
The  stars  steal  out,  the  skies  about, 

To  dance  to  our  bold  chorus. 

Sometimes,  near  shore,  we  ease  our  oar, 

While  beauty's  sleep  invading, 
To  watch  the  beam  through  her  casement  gleam, 

As  she  wakes  to  our  serenading; 
Then,  with  the  tide,  we  floating  glide 

To  music  soft,  receding. 
Or  drain  one  cup,  to  her  fill'd  up, 

For  whom  these  notes  are  pleading. 

Thus,  on  and  on,  till  the  nig^t  is  gone, 

And  the  garish  dawn  is  breaking ! 
While  landsmen  sleep,  we  boatmen  keep 

The  soul  of  frolic  waking. 
And  though  cheerless  then  our  craft  look,  when 

To  her  moorings  day  hath  brought  her, 
By  the  moon  amain  sl^  is  launch'd  agaiut 

To  danee  o'er  the  merry  water. 


MORNING  HYMN. 

«  Lit  THiBi  Bi  LioHT !"   The  Eternal  spoke, 

And  from  the  ab3rss  where  darkness  rode 
The  earliest  dawn  of  nature  broke. 

And  light  around  Creation  flow'd. 
The  glad  earth  smiled  to  see  the  day, 

The  first-born  day,  come  blushing  in ; 
The  young  day  smiled  to  shed  its  ray 

Upon  a  world  untouch'd  by  sin. 

"  Let  there  be  light !"  O'er  heaven  and  earth, 

The  God  who  first  the  day-beam  pour'd, 
Utter'd  again  his  fiat  forth. 

And  shed  the  gospel's  light  abroad. 
And,  like  the  dawn,  its  cheering  rays 

On  rich  and  poor  were  meant  to  fidl, 
Inspiring  their  Redeemer's  praise. 

In  lowly  cot  and  lordly  hall. 

Then  come,  when  in  the  orient  first 

Flushes  the  signal-light  for  prayer ; 
Come  with  the  eariiest  beams  that  burst 

From  God's  bright  throne  of  glory  there. 
Come  kneel  to  Him  who  through  the  night 

Hath  watch'd  above  thy  sleeping  soul. 
To  Him  whose  mercies,  like  his  light, 

Are  shed  abroad  from  polo  to  pole. 


THE  WESTERN  HUNTER  TO  HIS 
MISTRESS. 

Wkvd,  love,  with  me,  to  tha.deep  woods,  wend. 

Where  far  in  the  forest  the  wild  flowers  ke^ 
Where  no  watching  eye  shall  over  us  bend. 

Save  the  blossoms  that  into  thy  bower  peep. 
Thou  shalt  gather  from  buds  of  the  oriole's  hue. 

Whose  flaming  wings  round  our  pathway  flit. 
From  the  saffron  orchis  and  lupin  blue, 

And  those  like  the  foam  on  my  courser's  bit 

One  steed  and  one  saddle  us  both  shall  bear. 

One  hand  of  each  on  the  bridle  meet ; 
And  beneath  the  wrist  that  entwines  me  there. 

An  answering  pulse  from  my  heart  shall  heuL 
I  will  sing  thee  many  a  joyous  lay, 

As  we  chase  the  deer  by  the  blue  lake-side. 
While  the  winds  that  over  the  prairie  play 

Shall  fim  the  cheek  of  my  woodland  bnde. 

Our  home  shall  be  by  the  cool,  bright  streams, 

Where  the  beaver  chooses  her  safe  retreat. 
And  our  hearth  shall  smile  like  the  sun's  warm 
gleams  [meet 

Through  the  branches  around  our  lodge  that 
Then  wend  with  me,  to  the  deep  woods  wend. 

Where  £»*  in  the  forest  the  wild  flowers  keep. 
Where  no  watching  eye  shall  over  us  bend. 

Save  the  blossoms  that  into  thy  bower  peep. 


THY  NAME. 

It  conies  to  me  when  healths  go  round. 
And  o'er  the  vrine  their  garlands  wreathing 

The  flowers  of  wit,  with  music  wound. 
Are  fieshly  from  the  goblet  breathing ; 

From  sparkling  song  and  sally  gay 

It  comes  to  steal  my  heart  away. 

And  fill  my  soul,  mid  festal  glee. 

With  sad,  sweet,  silent  thoughts  of  thee. 

It  comes  to  me  upon  the  mart. 

Where  care  in  jostling  crowds  is  rife ; 
Where  Avarice  goads  the  sordid  heart. 
Or  cold  Ambition  prompts  the  strife ; 
It  comes  to  whisper,  lif  I'm  there, 
'TIS  but  with  thee  each  prize  to  share. 
For  Fame  were  not  success  to  me. 
Nor  riches  wealth  unshared  with  thee. 

It  comes  to  me  when  smiles  are  bright 

On  gentle  lips  that  murmur  round  me, 
And  kindling  glances  flash  delight 

In  eyes  whose  spell  would  once  have  bound  i 
It  comes — ^but  comes  to  bring  alone 
Remembrance  of  some  look  or  tone. 
Dearer  than  aught  I  hear  or  see. 
Because  'twas  bom  or  breathed  by  thee. 

It  comes  to  me  where  cloistered  boughs 

Their  shadows  cast  upon  the  sod ; 
A  while  in  Nature's  fane  my  vows 

Are  lif^  from  her  shrine  to  God  ; 
It  comes  to  tell  that  all  of  worth 
I  dream  in  heaven  or  know  on  earth, 
However  bright  or  dear  it  be, 
Is  blended  with  my  thought  of  thee. 
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ROSALIE  CLARE. 

Wao  ownt  iM]^  she  *s  peerleM,  who  caOfl  her  not  fimr, 
Who  qaeitioiifl  the  beantj  of  RoeiLii  Clari  1 
Let  him  mddle  his  courser  and  spur  to  the  field, 
And,  though  harness'd  in  proof,  he  most  perish  or 

yield; 
For  no  gallant  can  splinter,  no  charger  may  dare 
The  lance  that  is  coadi'dforyoongRosAUx  Clabb. 

When  goblets  are  flowing,  and  wit  at  the  board 
Sparkles  high,  while  the  blood  of  the  red  grape  is 

pou?d. 
And  fond  wishes  for  &ir  ones  around  offer'd  up 
From  each  lip  that  is  wet  with  the  dew  of  the  cup. 
What  name  on  the  brimmer  floats  oftener  there, 
Or  is  whisper'd  more  warmly,  than  Rosalix  Clabx  1 

They  may  talk  of  the  land  of  the  olive  and  vine. 
Of  the  maids  of  the  Ebro,  the  Amo,  or  Rhine ; 
Of  the  houris  that  gladden  the  East  with  their 
smiles,  [iiles; 

Where  the  sea's  studded  over  with  green  summer 
But  what  flower  of  &>away  dime  dn  compare 
With  the  blossom  of  ours — bright  Rosaub  ClabbI 

Who  owns  not  she 's  peerless,  who  calls  her  not  ftirt 
Let  him  meet  but  the  glances  of  Rosalib  Clabx  ! 
Let  him  list  to  her  voice,  let  him  gaze  on  her  form. 
And  if,  seeing  and  hearing,  his  soul  do  not  warm, 
Let  him  go  breathe  it  out  in  some  less  happy  air 
Than  that  which  is  bless'd  by  sweet  RosalixGlabb. 


THINK  OF  ME,  DEAREST. 

TanrK  of  me,  dearest,  when  day  is  breddog 

Away  from  the  sable  chains  of  night, 
When  the  sun,  his  ocean-couch  forsakin|;^ 
Like  a  giant  first  in  his  strength  awaking. 

Is  flinging  abroad  his  limbs  of  light ; 
As  the  breeze  that  first  travels  with  morning  forUi, 
Giving  life  to  her  steps  o'er  the  quickening  earth — 
As  the  dream  that  has  cheated  my  soul  through  the 

night, 
Let  me  in  thy  thoughts  come  firesh  with  the  fight 

Think  of  me,  dearest,  when  day  is  sinking 

In  the  soft  embrace  of  twilight  gray. 
When  the  starry  eyes  of  heaven  are  winking. 
And  the  weary  flowers  their  tears  are  drinking. 

As  they  start  like  gems  on  the  moon-touch'd  spray. 
Let  me  come  warm  in  thy  thoughts  at  eve. 
As  the  glowing  track  which  the  sunbeams  leave, 
When  they,  blushing,  tremble  along  the  deep. 
While  stealing  away  to  their  place  of  sleep. 

Think  of  me,  dearest,  when  ronnd  thee  smiUng 
Are  eyes  that  melt  while  they  gaze  on  thee ; 

When  words  are  winning  and  looks  are  wiling. 

And  those  words  and  looks,  ot<4her8f  beguiling 
Thy  fluttering  heart  from  love  and  me. 

Let  me  come  true  in  thy  thoughts  in  that  hour ; 

Let  my  trust  and  my  &ith — my  devotion — ^hava 


When  all  that  can  lure  to  thy  young  soul  is  nearest. 
To  summon  each  truant  thought  badL  to  me,  dearest 


WE  PARTED  IN  SADNESS. 

Wb  parted  in  sadness,  but  spoke  not  of  parting ; 

We  talk'd  not  of  hopes  that  we  both  must  reogn, 
I  saw  not  her  eyes,  and  but  one  tear-drop  starting. 

Fell  down  on  her  hand  as  it  trembled  in  mine : 
Each  felt  that  the  past  we  could  never  recover. 

Each  felt  that  the  future  no  hope  could  restore; 
8ke  shudder'd  at  wringing  the  heart  of  her  lover, 

I  dared  not  to  say  I  must  meet  her  no  more. 

L<mg  years  have  gone  by,  and  the  spring4ime  smiles 
ever 

As  o'er  ouryoung loves  itfirst smiled  in  their  birth. 
Long  years  have  gone  by,  yet  that  parting,  O !  never 

Can  it  be  forgotten  by  either  on  earth.  [ven, 
.The  note  of  each  wild  bird  that  carols  toward  hea- 

Must  tell  horof  swift-winged  hopes  thatweremine, 
And  the  dew  that  steals  over  each  blossom  at  even 

Tells  me  of  the  tear-drop  that  we^t  their  decline. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  MINT  JULEPS. 

And  first  behold  this  cordial  Julep  here. 
That  flames  and  dances  in  its  crystal  boands, 
Vfitb  tpirita  of  balm  and  fragrant  sympe  mixed ; 
Not  that  Nepenthes  which  the  wife  of  Thomb 
In  Egypt  gave  to  Jove-bom  Hblsha, 
Is  of  soch  power  to  stir  up  Joy  ae  this. 
To  life  so  fyiendly,  or  so  cool  to  thirsC 

-^  MiuroH— CesHW. 

Tis  said  that  the  gods,  on  Olympus  of  old, 
(And  who  the  bright  legend  profanea  with'  a 
doubt!) 

One  night,  'mid  theb  revels,  by  Bagchits  were  told 
That  his  last  buttofnectar  had  somehow nm  out! 

But,  determined  to  send  round  the  goblet  once  more. 
They  sued  to  the  fiurer  immortals  for  aid     [o'er. 

In  composing  a  draught,  which,  till  drinking  were 
Should  cast  every  wine  ever  drank  in  the  shade. 

Grave  Cbbbs  herself  blithely  yielded  her  com. 
And  the  spirit  that  lives  in  each  amber  hued  grain. 

And  which  first  had  its  birth  firom  the  dews  of  the 
mom, 
Was  taught  to  steal  out  in  bright  dew-drops  again. 

PoMbvA,  whose  choicest  of  firuits  on  the  board 
Were  scatter'd  profusely  in  every  one's  reach. 

When  called  on  a  tribute  to  cull  firom  the  hoard, 
Express'd  the  mild  juice  of  the  deUcate  peach. 

The  liquids  were  mingled,  while  Ybbxts  looked  on. 

With  glances  so  firaught  with  sweet  magical 

power, 

That  the  honey  of  Hybla,  e'en  when  they  were  gone. 

Has  never  been  missed  in  the  draught  from  that 

hour. 

Floba  then,  from  her  bosom  of  fiagrancy,  shook. 
And  with  roseate  fingers  press'd  down  in  the  bowl, 

All  dripping  and  fresh  as  it  came  firom  the  brook. 
The  herb  whose  aroma  should  flavour  the  whole. 

The  draught  was  delicious,  each  god  did  exclaim. 
Though  something  yet  wanting  they  all  did  be- 
But  juleps  the  drink  of  immortals  became,    [wail ; 
When  JoTB  himself  added  a  handful  of  haiL 

St  ^ 
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SPARKLING  AND  BRIGHT. 

SpABKLiiro  and  bright  in  liquid  light 
Does  the  wine  our  gobleti  gleam  in. 
With  hue  as  red  as  the  rosj  bed 

Which  a  bee  would  chooee  to  dream  in. 
Then  fill  to-night  with  hearts  as  light, 

To  lores  as  gay  and  fleeting 
As  bubbles  that  swim  on  the  beaker's  brim, 
And  break  on  the  lips  while  i 


O!  if  Mirth  might  arrest  the  flight 

Of  Time  through  Life's  dominions, 
We  here  a  while  would  now  beguile 
The  graybeard  of  his  pinions, 
To  drink  to-night  with  hearts  as  light, 

To  lores  as  gay  and  fleeting 
As  bubbles  that  swim  on  the  beaker's  brin^ 
And  break  on  the  lips  while  meeting. 

But  since  delight  can't  tempt  the  wight. 

Nor  fond  regret  delay  him, 
Nor  Love  himself  can  hold  the  eU^ 
Nor  sober  Friendship  stay  him. 

We'll  drink  to-night  with  hearts  as  light, 

To  loves  as  gay  and  fleeting 
As  bubbles  that  swim  on  the  beaker*s  brim. 
And  break  on  the  lips  while  meeting. 


SEEK  NOT  TO  UNDERSTAND  HER. 

Wht  seek  her  heart  to  understand. 

If  but  enough  thou  knowest 
To  prove  that  all  thy  love,  like  sand. 

Upon  the  wind  thou  throwest  1 
The  ill  thou  makest  out  at  last 
Doth  but  reflect  the  bitter  past, 
While  all  the  good  thou  earnest  yet. 
But  makes  her  harder  to  forget 

What  matters  all  the  nobleness 
Which  in  her  breast  resideth, 
And  what  the  warmth  and  tenderness 

Her  mien  of  coldness  hideth, 
If  but  ungenerous  thoughts  prevail 
When  thou  her  bosom  wouldst  assail, 
While  tenderness  and  warmth  doth  ne'er, 
By  any  chance,  toward  thee  appear. 

Sum  up  each  token  thou  hast  won 

Of  kindred  feeling  there — 
How  few  for  Hope,  to  build  upon, 

How  many  for  Despair ! 
And  if  e'er  word  or  look  declareth 
Love  or  aversion,  which  she  beareth. 
While  of  the  first,  no  proof  thou  hast. 
How  many  are  there  of  the  last ! 

Then  strive  no  more  to  understand 

Herheart,  of  whom  thou  knowest 
Enough  to  prove  thy  love  like  sand 

Upon  the  vrind  thou  throwest : 
The  ill  thou  maktet  out  at  last 
Doth  but  reflect  the  bitter  past. 
While  aU  the  good  thou  leamest  yel 
But  makes  her  harder  to  forget 


ASK  NOT  WHY  I  SHOULD  LOVE  HER. 

Ask  me  not  why  I  should  love  her: 

Look  upon  those  soul-full  eyes ! 
Look  while  mirth  or  feeling  move  her. 

And  see  there  how  sweetly  rise 
Thoughts  gay  and  gentle  from  a  breast. 
Which  b  of  iimooence  the  nest— 
Which,  though  each  joy  were  from  it  shred. 
By  truth  would  still  be  tenanted ! 

See,  from  those  sweet  windows  peeping. 

Emotions  tender,  bright,  and  pure. 
And  wonder  not  the  feith  I  'm  keeping 

Every  trial  can  endure ! 
Wonder  not  that  looks  so  winning 
Still  for  me  new  ties  are  spnnning ; 
Wonder  not  that  heart  so  true 
Keeps  mine  frx>m  ever  changing  too. 


SHE  LOVES,  BUT 'TIS  NOT  ME. 

She  loves,  but  'tis  not  me  she  loves: 

Not  me  on  whom  she  ponders, 
When,  in  some  dream  of  tenderness. 

Her  truant  fancy  wanders. 
The  forms  that  flit  her  visions  through 

Are  like  the  shapes  of  old. 
Where  tales  of  prince  and  paladin 

On  tapestry  are  told. 
Man  may  not  hope  her  heart  to  win, 

Be  his  of  common  mould. 

But  I — though  spurs  are  won  no  more 

Where  herald's  trump  is  pealing. 
Nor  thrones  carved  out  for  lady  frdr 

Where  steel-clad  ranks  are  wheeling— 
I  loose  the  falcon  of  my  hopes 

Upon  as  proud  a  flight 
As  Uiose  who  hawk'd  at  high  renown. 

In  song-ennobled  fight 
If  daring,  then,  true  love  may  crown, 

My  love  she  must  requite. 


THY  SMILES. 

I  Kvow  I  share  thy  smiles  with  many, 

Yet  still  thy  smiles  are  dear  to  me ; 
I  know  that  I,  far  less  than  any, 

Call  out  thy  spirit's  witchery ; 
But  yet,  I  cannot  help,  when  nigh  thee. 

To  seize  upon  each  glance  and  tone, 
To  hoard  them  in  my  heart  when  by  thee. 

And  count  them  o'er  whene'er  alone. 

But  why,  O,  why  on  all  thus  squander 

The  treasures  one  alone  can  prize, — 
Why  let  the  looks  at  random  wander 

MThich  beam  firom  those  deluding  eyes  t 
Those  syren  tones,  so  lightly  spoken. 

Cause  many  a  heart,  I  know,  to  tlurill; 
But  xnine,  and  only  mine,  till  broken. 

In  every  pulse  must  answer  stilt 
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LANGUAGE  OF  FLOWERS. 
TiicH  thes  their  Ungutgel  •weet.Iknownotoogue, 

No  myftio  wt  those  gentle  things  declare; 
I  ne'er  could  trace  the  schoolman's  trick  among 

Created  things,  so  delicate  and  rare ; 
Theirlanguagel  Prythee!  why  they  are  themselves 

But  bright  thou^ts  syllabled  to  shape  and  hua, 
The  tongue  that  erst  was  spoken  by  the  elves, 

When  tenderness asyet within theworldwas new. 


And  still  how  oft  their  soft  and  starry  eyes— Tmg, 

Now  bent  to  earth,  to  heaven  now  mutely  plead- 
Their  incense  fainting  as  it  seeks  the  skies, 

Yet  stai  from  earth  with  fineshening  hope  receding, 
How  often  these  to  every  heart  declare. 

With  all  the  silent  eloquence  of  truth 
The  language  that  they  speak  is  Nature's  prayer. 

To  give  her  back  those  spotless  days  of  youth. 


TO  AN  AUTUMN  ROSE. 

Till  her  I  love  her— love  her  for  those  eyes 
Now  soft  with  feeUng,  radiant  now  witii  mirth, 

Which,  like  a  lake  reflecting  autumn  skies, 
RevMd  two  heavens  here  to  us  on  earth — 

The  one  in  which  their  soulful  beauty  lies. 
And  that  wherein  such  soulfulness  has  birth : 

Go  to  my  lady  ere  the  season  flies. 

And  tihe  rude  winter  comes  thy  bloom  to  blast — 

Go!  and  with  all  of  eloquence  thou  hast. 
The  burning  story  of  my  love  discover. 
And  if  the  theme  should  foil,  alas !  to  move  her. 

Tell  her  when  youth's  gay  summer-flowers  are 
past. 

Like  thee,  my  love  will  blossom  to  the  last ! 


WHERE  DOST  THOU  LOITER,  SPRING! 

Whkbx  dost  thou  loiter,  spring, 

Whilst  it  behoveth 
Thee  to  cease  wandering 

Where'er  thou  rovcth, 
And  to  my  lady  bring 

The  flowers  she  loveth? 
Come  with  thy  melting  skies, 

Like  her  cheek  blushing; 
Come  with  thy  dewy  eyes. 

Where  founts  are  gushing; 
Come  where  the  wild  bee  hies 

When  dawn  is  flushing. 
Lead  her  where,  by  the  brook. 

The  first  blossom  keepeth. 
Where,  in  the  shelter'd  nook, 

The  callow  bud  sleepeth, 
Or,  with  a  timid  look. 

Through  its  leaves  peepeth. 
Lead  her  where,  on  the  spray. 

Blithely  carolUng, 
First  Urds  their  roundelay 

For  my  lady  slng^— 
But  keep,  where'er  she  t^xtcf, 

Ttob  lote  Uowoming. 


SERENADE. 

SLwnro !  why  now  sleq>ing  1 

The  moon  herself  looks  gay, 
While  through  thy  lattice  peeping, 

Wilt  not  her  call  obey  1 
Wake,  love,  each  star  is  keeping 

For  thee  iU  brightest  ray ; 
And  languishes  the  gleaming 
From  fire-flies  now  streaming 

Athwart  the  dewy  spray. 

Awake,  the  skies  are  weeping 

Because  thou  art  away. 
But  if  of  me  thou'rt  draining, 

Sleep,  loved  one,  while  you  may ; 
And  music's  wings  dull  hover 
Softly  thy  sweet  dreams  over. 

Fanning  dark  thoug^to  away, 
WhUe,  dearest,  'tis  thy  lover 

Who  11  bid  each  bright  one  stay. 


WRITTEN  IN  SPRING-TIME. 

Thou  wak'st  again,  O  Earth, 

From  winter's  sleep ! — 
Bursting  with  voice  of  mirth 

From  icy  keep ; 
And,  laughing  at  the  sun, 
Who  hath  their  freedom  won, 

Thy  waters  leap ! 

Thou  wak'st  again,  O  Earth, 

Freshly  again. 
And  who  by  fireside  heardi 

Now  will  remain  1 
Come  on  thy  rosy  hours,-. 
Come  on  thy  buds  and  flowers. 
As  when  in  Eden's  bowers 

Spring  first  did  reign. 
Birds  on  thy  breezes  chime 
Blithe  as  in  that  matin-time. 

Their  choiring  begun : 
Earth,  thou  hast  many  a  prime-^ 

Man  hath  but  one. 

Thou  wak'st  agam,  O  Earth ! 

Freshly  and  new. 
As  when  at  Spring's  first  birth 

First  flowerets  grew. 
Heart!  that  to  Earth  doth  cling, 
WhQe  boughs  are  blossoming, 

Why  wake  not  too  t 
Long  thou  in  sloth  hast  lain, 
Listing  to  Love's  soft  strain— 

Wat  thou  sleep  on  1 
Playing,  thou  sluggard  heart, 
In  Ufo  no  manly  part, 

Though  youth  be  gmie. 
Wake !  'tis  Spring's  quickening  bratth 

Now  o'er  thee  blown ; 
Wake  thee!  and  ere  in  death 
Pulseless  thou  shimbereth, 
Phick  but  from  Glory's  wreath 

One  leaf  akme! 
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A  PORTRAIT. 

8UTL.— My  featarai  M'er  iImU  trj  tke  Umiitr'f  trt  1 
Out.— Wilt  tlKW  not  have  tliy  i^ctara  Uk€n,  \»dj^ 
Ol  believe  ne,  already.  It  in  one  fond  heart 
If  laid  in  colonri  which  can  never  Ikde.     FtlM  jMUL 

Not  hen  the  chamiB  which  Lauba's  lover  drew. 
Or  TrriAir's  pencil  on  the  canvan  threw ; 
No  aoul  enkindled  beneath  aonthem  skiea 
Glow'd  on  her  cheek  and  spaHded  in  her  eyes ; 
No  prurient  charms  eet  off  her  slender  form 
With  swell  voluptuons  and  with  contour  warm ; 
While  each  proportion  was  by  Nature  told 
In  maiden  beauty's  most  bewitching  mould. 
High  on  her  peeriess  brow — a  radiant  throne 
Unmix'd  with  aught  of  earth — pale  genius  sat  akme. 
And  yet,  at  times,  within  her  eye  there  dwelt 
Softness  that  would  the  sternest  bosom  melt, 
A  depth  of  tenderness  which  show'd,  when  woke, 
That  woman  there  as  well  as  angel  spoke. 
Yet  well  Uiat  eye  could  flash  resentment's  rays. 
Or,  proudly  scornful,  check  the' boldest  gaie; 
Chill  burning  passion  with  a  calm  disdain, 
Or  with  one  glance  rekindle  it  again. 
Her  mouth — O !  never  £ucination  met 
Near  woman's  lips  half  so  alluring  yet.: 
For  round  her  mouth  there  play'd,  at  times,  a  smile. 
Such  as  did  man  from  Paradise  beguile ; 
Such,  could  it  light  him  through  this  world  of  pain. 
As  he'd  not  barter  Eden  to  regain. 
What  though  that  smile  might  beam  tDSke  on  all ; 
What  though  that  glance  on  each  as  kindly  &11 ; 
What  though  you  knew,  while  worshipping  their 

power, 
Your  homage  but  the  pastime  of  the  hour. 
Still  they,  however  guarded  were  the  heart. 
Could  every  feeling  from  its  fiutness  start-^ 
Deceive  one  stUl,  howe'er  deceived  before, 
And  make  him  wish  thus  to  be  cheated  more. 
Till,  grown  at  last  in  such  illusions  g^y. 
Faith  foUow'd  Hope  and  stole  with  Love  away. 
Such  was  Alinda  ;  such  in  her  combined 
Those  charms  which  round  our  very  nature  wind ; 
Which,  when  together  they  in  one  conspire. 
He  who  admires  must  love — who  sees,  admire. 
Variably  perilous ;  upon  the  sight 
Now  beam'd  her  beauty  in  resistless  light. 
And  subtly  now  unto  the  heart  it  stole. 
And,  ere  it  startled,  occupied  the  whole. 
'Twas  well  for  her,  that  lovely  miscUef,  well 
That  she  could  not  the  pangs  it  waken'd  tell ; 
That,  like  the  princess  in  the  fiury  tale. 
No  soft  emotions  could  her  soul  assail ; 
For  Nature, — that  Alikda  should  not  foel 
For  wounds  her  eyes  might  make,  but  never  heal, — 
In  mercy,  while  she  did  each  gift  impart 
Of  rarest  excellence,  withheld  a  heart/ 


MELODY. 

Whxit  the  flowers  of  Friendship  or  Love  have 

decay'd. 
In  the  heart  tiiat  has  trusted  and  once  been  betray'd. 
No  sunshine  of  kindnesfi  their  bloom  can  restore ; 
For  the  verdure  of  feeling  will  quicken  no  more ! 


Hope,  cheated  too  often,  when  life's  in  its  ipring, 
Fnnn  the  bosom  that  nursed  it  forever  takes  wing! 
And  Memory  comes,  as  its  promises  fode. 
To  farood  o'er  the  havoc  that  Passion  has  made. 

As  'tis  said  that  the  swallow  the  tenement  leaves 
Where  the  ruin  endangers  her  nest  in  the  eaves. 
While  the  desolate  owl  takes  her  place  on  the  wall. 
And  builds  in  the  mansion  that  nods  to  its  folL 


DREAM. 

YovKO  Lbbbia  slept    Her  glowing  cheek 
Was  on  her  polish'd  arm  reposing, 

And  slumber  closed  those  fiital  eyes. 
Which  keep  so  many  eyes  from  dosing. 

For  even  Cupid,  when  fatigued 

Of  playing  with  his  bow  and  arrows, 

Will  harmless  fori  his  weary  wings. 
And  nestle  with  his  mother's  sparrows. 

Young  LasBiA  slept-nmd  visbns  gay 
Before  h^  dreaming  soul  were  glancing. 

Like  sights  that  in  the  moonbeams  show, 
When  fairies  on  the  green  are  dancing. 

And,  first,  amid  a  joyous  throng 
She  seem'd  to  move  in  festive  measure, 

With  many  a  courtly  worshipper. 
That  waited  on  her  queenly  pleasure. 

And  then,  by  one  of  those  strange  turns 
T'hat  witch  the  mind  so  when  we  're  dreaming, 

She  was  a  planet  in  the  sky, 
And  they  were  stars  around  her  beaming. 

Yet  hardly  had  that  lovely  light 

(To  which  one  cannot  here  help  kneding) 
Its  radiance  in  the  vault  above 

Been  for  a  few  short  hours  revealing, 

When,  like  a  blossom  from  the  bough. 
By  some  remorseless  whirlwind  riven. 

Swiftly  upon  its  lurid  path, 

'Twas  back  to  earth  like  lightning  driven. 

Yet,  brightly  still,  though  coldly,  there 
Those  other  stars  were  calmly  shining. 

As  if  they  did  not  miss  the  rays 

That  were  but  now  with  their  own  twining. 

And,  half  with  pique,  and  half  with  pain. 
To  be  from  that  gay  chorus  parting. 

Young  LxsBiA  from  her  dream  awoke. 
With  swelling  heart  and  tear-drop  starting. 

INTXRPBETATIOX. 

Had  she  but  thought  of  those  below. 

Who  thus  were  left  with  breasts  benighted. 

Till  Heaven  dismtssM  that  star  to  earth. 
By  which  alone  our  hearts  lire  lighted — 

Or,  had  she  recollected,  when 

Each  virtue  from  the  world  departed. 

How  Hope,  the  dearest  came  again, 
And  stay'd  to  cheer  the  lonely-hearted : 

Sweet  Lbsbia  oould  not  thus  have  grieved. 
From  that  cold,  dazzling  throng  to  i 

And  yield  her  warm,  young  heart  again 
To  those  that  prize  its  worth  forever. 
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Thk  rabject  of  this  notioe  was  born  in  a  ninl 
Tillage  near  the  dij  of  Portland.  From  ber  early 
yean  she  has  delighted  in  the  study  of  philosophy, 
in  abstruse  specnlatbns,  and  curious  science,  and 
she  b  probably  more  familiar  with  the  best  English 
literature  than  any  American  poet  of  her  sex,  ex- 
cept the  author  of  **  ZophieL"  When  but  sixteen 
years  old — a  child  in  heart  and  in  age— ehe  was 
married  to  Mr.  Sesa  Sxith,  a  counsellor  at  law, 
then  of  Portland,  and  now  of  New  York. 

She  began  to  write  for  the  literary  periodicals 
at  an  early  age;  and  all  her  compositions,  in  prose 
and  verse,  have  been  carefully  finished.  Her  style 
is  simple  and  elegant,  her  illustrations  felicitously 
chosen,  and  her  verses  have  meaning  as  weD  as 
melody.  Her  longest  poem  is  <*Tbe  Sinless 
Child,''  published  in  the  « Southern  Literary  Mes- 
aenger*'  for  March,  1842.  Her  heroine  is  a  wi- 
dow's fiur-haired  girl,  of  dove-like  gentleness : 

.  .  .  Every  hwact  dwelt  seeurs 

Where  little  Eva  play'd ; 
And  piped  for  her  itt  bllthei t  sonf 

Wben  fhe  In  freenwood  itray'd. 

Tbe  widow's  cot  was  rode  and  low— 

The  f loping  roof  inoa»>frown  ; 
And  it  would  leem  itt  quietude 

To  every  bird  were  known. 
The  winding  vine  its  tendrils  wove 

Round  roof  and  oaken  door. 
And,  by  the  flickering  light,  the  leaves 

Were  painted  on  the  floor. 

Here  the  daughter,  as 

She  turn'd  the  wheel. 

Or  toird  in  humble  guise, 
Whh  buoyant  heart  was  all  abroad. 

Beneath  the  pleasant  skies ; 
And  sang  all  day  from  Joy  of  heart, 

For  Joy  that  in  her  dwelt. 
That  unconfined  the  soul  went  fbrtb— 

Bueh  blessedneta  she  felt." 

As  the  widow  and  her  child  walk  in  the  twilight, 
the  first  sees  in  the  jagged  limbs  spreading  above 
her — 

Bpectres  and  distorted  shapes. 

That  frown  upon  her  path, 
And  mock  her  whh  their  bldeoos  eyes : 

For  when  the  soul  it  blind 
To  freedom,  truth,  and  inward  light. 
Vague  fears  debase  the  mind. 

But  Eva,  like  a  dreamer  waked, 

Look'd  ofl'upon  the  hill. 
And  mutter*d  words  of  strange,  sweet  sonod, 

As  if  there  llngerM  still 
Ethereal  forms  with  whom  she  talk'd. 

Unseen  by  all  beside ; 
And  she,  with  earnest  looks,  bssou^ 

The  vision  to  abide. 

She  says  to  her  mother — 

B*en  now  I  roark*d  a  radiant  throngi 
On  pinions  sailing  by, 
85 


To  cheer  with  hope  the  trsmbling  heart, 

And  cheer  the  dying  eye ; 
They  smiling  pass*d  the  lesser  sprites, 

Each  on  his  work  intent ; 
And  love,  and  holy  Joy,  I  saw 

In  every  (hce  were  Uent. 
The  meek-eyed  violets  smiling  bowed-* 

For  angels  sported  by— 
Boiling  in  balls  the  ftagrsnt  dew 

To  scent  the  evening  sky. 
They  kiss*d  the  rose  In  love  and  mirth. 

And  its  petals  fiiirer  grew—    ^ 
A  shower  of  pearly  dust  they  brought. 

And  o*er  the  lily  threw. 

A  host  flew  o*er  the  mowing  fleld, 

And  they  were  showering  down 
Tbe  little  drops  on  the  tender  grass, 

Like  diamonds  o'er  it  thrown. 
They  gemmM  each  leaf  and  quivering  spear 

With  pearls  of  liquid  dew, 
And  bAthed  the  stately  forest4ree. 

Till  its  robe  was  fresh  and  new. 
I  saw  a  meek-eyed  angel  curve 

The  tulip's  painted  cup. 
And  bless  with  one  soft  kiss  the  urn. 

Then  fbid  its  petals  up. 
Another  rock'd  the  young  bird's  nest. 

As  high  on  a  branch  it  hung. 
And  the  tinkling  dew-drops  rattled  down 

Where  the  old  dry  leaf  was  flung. 
Each  and  all,  as  its  task  is  done. 

Soars  up  with  a  Joyous  eye, 
Bearing  aloft  some  treasured  gift— 

An  offbring  to  Ood  on  high. 
They  bear  the  breath  of  the  odorous  flower^ 

The  sound  of  the  pearly  shell ; 
And  thus  they  add  to  the  holy  Joys 

Of  the  home  where  spirits  dwell." 

At  length  the  child  fulfils  her  destiny.  The  widow, 
alarmed  by  her  long  absence  one  morning,  ae^a 
her,  and  finds  her  dead. 

Why  raises  she  the  small,  pale  hand, 

And  holds  it  to  the  light  ? 
There  b  no  clear,  transpsrsat  hue 

To  meet  her  dizzy  sight. 
She  holds  the  mirror  to  her  lips 

To  catch  the  moisten'd  air  :— 
Tbe  widow'd  mother  stands  atone 

With  her  dead  daughter  there. 
And  yet,  so  placid  is  the  Ace, 

So  sweet  its  lingering  smils. 
That  one  might  deem  the  sleep  to  be 

The  maiden's  playful  wile 

The  sinless  child,  with  mission  high, 

A  while  to  earth  was  given, 
To  show  us  that  our  world  slK>uld  be 

The  vestibule  of  heaven. 
Did  we  but  in  the  holy  light 

Of  truth  and  goodness  rise. 
We  might  communion  hold  with  Goo 

And  spirits  from  the  skies. 

The  poem  is  in  seven  short  cantos,  and  the  verses 
I  have  quoted  convey  an  idea  of  its  style  and 
diaracter. 
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THE  ACORN. 

Ax  acorn  fell  from  an  old  oak  tree, 

And  lay  on  the  froatj  ground — 
«  O,  what  shall  the  fete  of  the  aoom  be  1" 

Was  whisper'd  all  around, 
By  low-toned  voices,  chiming  sweet, 

Like  a  floweret's  bell  when  swung— 
And  grasshopper  steeds  were  gathering  fleet, 

And  the  beetle's  hoofs  up-rung-~ 

For  the  woodland  Fays  came  sweeping  past 

In  the  pale  autumnal  ray, 
Where  the  forest-leaves  were  falling  fast, 

And  the  acorn  quivering  lay  ; 
They  came  to  tell  what  its  fate  should  be. 

Though  life  was  unreveai'd ; 
For  life  is  holy  mystery, 

Where'er  it  is  conceal'd. 

They  came  with  gifts  that  should  life  bestow : 

The  dew  and  the  living  air — 
The  bane  that  should  work  its  deadly  wo— 

Was  found  with  the  Fairies  there. 
In  the  gray  moss-cup  was  the  mildew  brought. 

And  the  worm  in  a  rose-leaf  roll'd. 
And  many  things  with  destruction  fraught. 

That  its  fate  were  quickly  tdd. 

But  it  needed  not ;  for  a  blessed  &te 

Was  the  acorn's  doom'd  to  be — 
The  spirits  of  earth  should  its  birth-time  wait, 

And  watch  o'er  its  destiny. 
To  a  little  sprite  was  the  task  assign'd 

To  bury  the  acorn  deep, 
Away  from  the  firost  and  searching  wind, 

When  they  through  the  forest  sweep. 

I  laugh'd  outright  at  the  small  thing's  toil. 

As  he  bow'd  beneath  the  spade, 
And  he  balanced  his  gossamer  wings  the  while 

To  look  in  the  pit  he  made. 
A  thimble's  depth  it  was  scarcely  deep, 

When  the  spade  aside  he  threw. 
And  roll'd  the  acorn  away  to  sleep 

In  the  hush  of  dropping  dew. 

The  spring-time  came  with  its  fresh,  waiyn  air, 

And  its  gush  of  woodland  song ; 
The  dew  came  down,  and  the  rain  was  there. 

And  the  sunshine  rested  long : 
Then  sofUy  the  black  earth  tum'd  aside. 

The  old  leaf  arching  o'er, 
And  up,  where  the  last  year's  leaf  was  dried. 

Came  the  acorn-shell  once  more. 

With  coiled  stem,  and  a  pale  gpreen  hue. 

It  look'd  but  a  feeble  thing ; 
Then  deeply  its  roots  abroad  it  threw. 

Its  strength  from  the  earth  to  bring. 
The  woodland  sprites  are  gathering  round. 

Rejoiced  that  the  task  is  done — 
That  another  life  from  the  noisome  ground 

Is  up  to  the  pleasant  sun. 

The  young  child  pass'd  with  a  careleM  tread. 
And  the  germ  had  well-nigh  crush'd ; 

Bat  a  spider,  launch'd  on  her  airy  thread. 
The  cheek  of  the  stripling  bruah'd. 


He  little  knew,  as  be  alaited  back. 
How  the  acorn's  &te  was  hung 

On  the  very  pmnt  in  the  spider's  trade 

Where  the  web  on  his  cheek  was  flung. 

The  autumn  came,  and  it  stood  alone. 

And  bow'd  as  the  wind  pass'd  by — 
The  wind  that  utter'd  its  dirge-like  moan 

In  the  old  oak  scar  and  dry ; 
And  the  hollow  branches  creak'd  and  sway'd. 

But  they  bent  not  to  the  blast, 
For  the  stout  oak  tree,  where  centuries  pl^d. 

Was  sturdy  to  the  last 

A  schoolboy  beheld  the  lithe  young  shoot. 

And  bus  knife  was  instant  out. 
To  sever  the  sflilk  from  the  ^ireading  root, 

And  scatter  the  buds  about ; 
To  peel  the  bark  in  curious  rings. 

And  many  a  notch  and  ray. 
To  beat  the  air  till  it  whizzing  sings, 

Then  idly  cast  away. 

His  hand  was  stay'd ;  he  knew  not  why : 

rPwas  a  presence  breathed  around^ 
A  pleading  from  the  deep-blue  sky. 

And  up  from  the  teeming  ground. 
It  told  of  the  care  that  lavish'd  had  been 

In  sunshine  and  in  dew — 
Of  the  many  things  that  had  wrought  a  screen 

When  peril  around  it  grew. 

It  told  of  the  oak  that  once  had  bow'd. 

As  feeble  a  thing  to  see ; 
But  now,  when  the  storm  was  raging  loud. 

It  wresded  mightily. 
There's  a  deeper  thought  on  the  schoolboy 'sbrow, 

A  new  love  at  his  heart; 
And  he  ponders  much,  as  with  footsteps  slow 

He  turns  him  to  depart 

Up  grew  the  twig,  with  a  vigour  bold. 

In  the  shade  of  the  parent  tree. 
And  the  old  oak  knew  that  his  doom  was  told. 

When  the  sapling  sprang  so  free. 
Then  the  fierce  winds  came,  and  they  raging  tore 

The  hollow  limbs  away ; 
And  the  damp  moss  crept  from  the  earthy  floor 

Around  the  trunk,  time-worn  and  gray. 

The  young  oak  grew,  and  proudly  grew, 

For  its  roots  were  deep  and  strong ; 
And  a  shadow  broad  on  the  earth  it  threw. 

And  the  sunlight  linger'd  long 
On  its  glossy  leaf,  where  the  flickering  light 

Was  flimg  to  the  evening  sky ; 
And  the  wild  bird  came  to  its  aiiy  height, 

And  taught  her  young  to  fly. 

In  acorn-time  came  the  truant  boy. 

With  a  wiki  and  eager  look. 
And  he  mark'd  the  tree  with  a  wondering  joy. 

As  the  wind  the  great  limbs  diook. 
He  look'd  where  the  moss  on  the  north  side  grew, 

The  gnarled  arms  outspread. 
The  solemn  shadow  the  huge  tree  threw, 
,    As  it  tower'd  above  his  heed : 
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Ajid  TBgoe-tfte  fmn  the  hoj  tnrraimd, 

In  Uie  shadow  of  that  tree ; 
80  growmg  op  from  tiie  darkaome  groond, 

Like  a  gknt  myaleiy. 
Hia  heart  beats  quick  to  the  8q[iiinel'8  tread 

On  the  withered  leaf  and  dry, 
And  he  lifts  not  np  his  awe-ttruck  head 

As  the  eddying  wind  sweeps  by. 

And  regally  the  stout  oak  stood. 

In  its  Tigoor  and  its  pride ; 
A  monarch  own*d  in  the  solemn  wood. 

With  a  sceptre  spreading  wide-— 
No  more  in  the  wintry  blast  to  bow, 

Or  rock  in  the  summer  breeze ; 
But  draped  in  green,  or  star-like  snow, 

Reign  king  of  the  forest  trees. 

And  a  thousand  years  it  firmly  grew. 

And  a  thousand  Masts  defied ; 
And,  mighty  in  strength,  its  broad  arms  threw 

A  shadow  dense  and  wide. 
It  grew  where  die  rocks  were  bursting  out 

From  the  thin  and  heaving  soil — 
Where  &e  ocean's  roar,  and  the  sailor's  shoot, 

Were  mingled  in  wild  turmoil^ 

Where  the  finr^off  aound  of  the  restless  deep 

Came  up  with  a  booming  swell ; 
And  the  white  foam  dash'd  to  the  rocky  steep. 

But  it  loved  the  tumult  welL 
Then  its  huge  limbs  creak'd  in  the  midnight  air. 

And  joined  in  the  rude  uproar ; 
For  it  loved  the  storm  and  the  lightning's  ^are. 

And  the  sound  of  the  breaker's  roar. 

The  bleaching  bones  of  the  sea-bird's  prey 

Were  heap'd  on  the  rocks  below ; 
And  the  bald-head  eagle,  fierce  and  f^jt 

Look'd  off  from  its  topmost  bough. 
Where  its  shadow  lay  on  Uie  quiet  wave 

The  light  boat  often  swung. 
And  the  stout  ship,  saved  from  the  ocean-grave. 

Her  cable  round  it  flung. 

Change  came  to  the  mighty  things  of  earth — 

Old  empires  pass'd  away ; 
Of  the  generations  that  had  birth, 

O  Death !  where,  where  were  they  1 
Yet  fresh  and  green  the  brave  oak  stood. 

Nor  dream'd  it  of  decay. 
Though  a  thousand  times  in  the  autumn  wood 

Its  leaves  on  the  pale  earth  lay. 

A  sound  comes  down  in  the  forest  trees, 

And  echoing  from  the  hill ; 
It  floats  &r  off  on  the  summer  breeze. 

And  the  shore  resounds  it  shrill. 
Lo !  the  monarch  tree  no  more  shall  stand 

Like  a  watch-tower  of  the  main — 
The  strokes  &11  thick  from  the  woodman's  hand. 

And  its  falling  shakes  the  plain. 

The  stout  live  oak ! — ^T  was  a  worthy  tree, 

And  the  builder  mark'd  it  out ; 
And  he  smiled  its  angled  limbs  to  see, 

As  he  measured  the  trunk  about. 


Already  to  him  was  a  gallant  bark 

Careering  the  rolling  deep. 
And  in  sunshine,  calm,  or  tempest  dark. 

Her  way  she  will  proudly  ke^ 

The  chisel  clicks,  and  the  hammer  rings. 

And  the  merry  jest  goes  round ; 
While  he  who  longest  and  loudest  sings 

Is  the  stoutest  workman  found. 
Withjointed  rib,  and  trunnel'd  plank 

llie  work  goes  gayly  on, 
And  light-spoke  oaths,  when  the  glass  they  drank. 

Are  heard  till  the  task  b  done. 

She  sits  on  the  rocks,  the  skeleton  ship, 

With  her  oaken  ribs  all  bare, 
And  the  child  looks  up  with  parted  lip^ 

As  it  gathere  fuel  there- 
with brimless  hat,  the  bare-ibot  boy 

Looks  round  witii  strange  amaie. 
And  dreams  of  a  sailor's  life  of  joy 

Are  mingling  in  that  gaze. 

With  graceful  waist  and  carvings  brave 

The  trim  hull  waits  the  sea — 
And  she  proudly  stoops  to  the  crested  wave. 

While  round  go  the  cheerings  three. 
Her  prow  swells  up  from  the  yeasty  deep. 

Where  it  plunged  in  foam  and  spnay : 
And  the  glad  waves  gathering  round  her  sweep 

And  buoy  her  in  their  play. 

Thou  wert  nobly  rear'd,  O  heart  of  oak ! 

In  the  sound  of  the  ocean  roar, 
Where  the  surging  wave  o'er  the  rou^  rock  broke, 

And  bellow'd  along  the  shore^- 
And  how  wilt  thou  in  the  storm  rejoice. 

With  the  wind  through  spar  and  shroud. 
To  hear  a  sound  like  the  forest  voice. 

When  the  blast  was  raging  loud ! 

With  snow-white  sail,  and  streamer  gay, 

She  sits  like  an  ocean-sprite. 
Careering  on  in  her  trackless  way. 

In  sunshine  or  dark  midnight: 
Her  course  is  laid  with  fearless  skill. 

For  brave  hearts  man  the  helm ; 
And  the  joyous  winds  her  canvass  fill — 

Shall  ^e  wave  the  stout  ship  whelm  t 

On,  on  she  goes,  where  the  icebergs  roll. 

Like  floating  cities  by ; 
Where  meteors  flash  by  the  nor^em  pole, 

And  the  merry  dancere  fly; 
Where  the  glittering  light  b  backward  flnng 

From  icy  tower  and  dome. 
And  the  frozen  shrouds  are  gayly  hung 

With  gems  from  the  ocean  foam. 

On  the  Indian  sea  was  her  shadow  cast, 

As  it  lay  like  molten  gold. 
And  her  pendant  shroud  and  towering  matt 

Seem'd  twice  on  the  waten  told. 
The  idle  canvass  slowly  swung 

As  the  spicy  breeze  went  by. 
And  strange,  rare  music  around  her  rung 

Frem  the  palm-tree  growing  nigh. 
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O,  gaOant  ship,  thou  didit  bear  with  t|y» 

The  gay  and  the  breaking  heart, 
And  weeping  eyea  look'd  out  to  aee 

Thy  white-spread  sails  depart. 
And  when  the  rattling  casement  told 

Of  many  a  perill*d  ship, 
The  anxious  wife  her  babes  would  fold, 

And  pray  with  trembling  lip. 

The  petrel  wheelM  in  its  stormy  flight ; 

The  wind  piped  shrill  and  high ; 
On  the  topmast  sat  a  pale  blue  light, 

That  flickered  not  to  the  eye : 
The  black  cloud  came  like  a  biuiner  down. 

And  down  came  the  shrieking  blast ; 
The  quivering  ship  on  her  beams  is  thrown, 

And  gone  are  helm  and  i 


Hdmless,  but  on  before  the  gale, 
Q  8he  ploughs  the  deep-trough'd  wave : 

ll     A  gurgling  sound — a  frenmed  wail — 
And  the  ship  hath  found  a  grave. 
And  thus  b  the  &te  of  the  acorn  told. 

That  fell  from  the  old  oak  tree. 
And  the  woodland  Fays  in  the  frosty  mouU 
Preaorred  for  its  destiny. 


THE  DROWNED  MARINER. 

A  XABTvim  sat  on  ^  shrouds  one  night. 

The  wfaid  was  piping  fne ; 
Now  bright,  now  dimm'd  was  the  moonlight  pale. 
And  the  phosphor  gleam'd  in  the  wake  of  the  whale, 

As  it  flounder'd  in  the  sba ; 
The  ecud  was  flying  athwart  the  sky, 
The  gathering  windb  went  whistling  by. 
And  the  wave,  as  it  tower'd,  then  fell  in  spray, 
Look'd  an  emerald  wall  in  the  moonlight  ray. 

The  mariner  sway'd  and  rock'd  on  the  mast. 

But  the  tumult  pleased  him  well : 
Down  the  yavming  wave  his  eye  he  cast. 
And  the  monsters  watch'd  as  they  hurried  past. 

Or  lightly  rose  and  fell, — 
For  their  broad,  damp  fins  were  under  the  tide. 
And  they  lash'd  as  they  passed  the  vessel's  side. 
And  their  filmy  eyes,  all  huge  and  g^rim. 
Glared  fiercely  up,  and  they  glared  at  him. 

Now  freshens  the  gale,  and  the  brave  ship  goes 

Take  an  uncurb'd  steed  along; 
A  dieet  of  flame  is  the  spray  she  throws. 
As  her  gallant  bow  the  water  ploughs. 

But  the  ship  is  fleet  and  strong ; 
The  topsul  is  reefd,  and  the  sails  are  frirl'd, 
And  onward  she  sweeps  o*er  the  watery  world. 
And  dippeth  her  spars  in  the  surging  flood ; 
But  there  cometh  no  chill  to  the  mariner's  blood. 

Wildly  she  rocks,  but  he  swingeth  at  ease. 

And  holdeth  by  the  shroud ; 
And  as  she  careens  to  the  crowding  breeze. 
The  gaping  deep  the  mariner  sees, 

,  And  the  surging  heareth  loud. 
Was  that  a  face,  looking  up  at  him. 
With  its  pallid  cheek,  and  its  cold  eyes  dim  t 
Did  it  beckon  him  down  t     Did  it  odl  his  name  1 
Now  rolleth  the  ship  the  way  whence  it  came. 


The  mariner  look'd,  and  he  saw,  with  dread, 

A  hce  he  knew  too  well ; 
And  the  cold  eyes  glared,  the  eyes  of  the  dead, 
And  its  long  hair  out  on  the  wave  was  spread, — 

Was  there  a  tale  to  tell  1 
The  stout  ship  rock'd  with  a  reeling  speed. 
And  the  mariner  groan'd,  as  well  he  need~- 
For  ever  down,  as  she  plunged  on  her  side, 
The  dead  frioe  gleam'd  from  the  briny  tide. 

Bethink  thee,  mariner,  well  of  the  past : 

A  voice  calls  loud  for  thee : 
There 's  a  stifled  prayer,  the  first,  the  last ; 
The  plunging  ship  on  her  beams  is  cast, — 

O,  where  shall  thy  burial  be  ! 
Bethink  thee  of  oaths,  that  were  lightly  spoken ; 
Bethink  thee  of  Vows,  that  were  lightly  broken ; 
Bethink  thee  of  all  that  is  dear  to  thee. 
For  thou  art  alone  on  the  raging  sea ; 

Alone  in  the  dark,  alone  on  the  wave. 

To  buffet  the  storm  alone ; 
To  struggle  aghast  at  thy  watery  grave. 
To  struggle,  and  feel  there  is  none  to  save  I 

God  shield  thee,  helpless  one ! 
The  stout  limbs  yield,  for  their  strength  is  past; 
The  trembling  hands  on  the  deep  are  cast ; 
The  white  brow  gleams  a  moment  more. 
Then  slowly  sinks,— -the  straggle  is  e'er. 

Down,  down  where  the  storm  is  hush'd  to  sleep. 

Where  the  sea  its  dirge  shall  swell ; 
Where  the  amber-drops  for  thee  shall  weep. 
And  the  rose-llpp'd  shell  its  music  keep ; 

There  thou  shalt  slumber  well. 
The  gem  and  the  pearl  lie  heap*d  at  thy  side ; 
They  fell  from  the  neck  of  the  beautiful  bride. 
From  the  strong  ma  n's  ha  nd,from  the  maiden's  brow. 
As  they  slowly  sunk  to  the  wave  below. 

A  peopled  home  is  die  ocean-bed ; 

The  mother  and  child  are  there: 
The  fervent  youth  and  the  hoary  head, 
The  maid,  vrith  her  floating  locks  outspread, 

The  babe,  with  its  silken  hair: 
As  the  water  moveth,  they  lightly  sway. 
And  the  tranquil  lights  on  their  features  play : 
And  there  is  each  cherish'd  and  beautiful  form. 
Away  from  decay,  and  away  from  the  storm. 


TO  THE  HUDSON. 

O,  BiTia !  gently  as  a  wayward  child 

I  saw  thee  mid  the  moonlight  hills  at  rest, — 
Capricious  thing,  with  thine  own  beauty  wild, 

How  didst  thou  still  the  throbbings  of  thy  breast ! 
Rude  headlands  were  about  thee,  stooping  round. 

As  if  amid  the  hilU  to  hold  thy  stay ; 
But  thou  didst  hear  the  far-off  ocean  sound, 

Inviting  thee  from  hill  and  vale  away, 
To  mingle  thy  deep  waters  with  its  own ; 

And,  at  that  voice,  thy  steps  did  onward  glide. 
Onward  from  echoing  hill  and  valley  lone; 

Like  thine,  O,  be  my  course^nor  tum'd  aside. 
While  listing  to  the  soundings  of  a  land. 
That,  like  the  ocean-call,  invites  me  to  its  strand. 
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Nath^visl  p.  Willis  was  born  at  Portland, 
in  Maine,  on  the  twentieth  day  of  January,  1807. 
Dving  his  childhood  his  parents  removed  to  Bos- 
ton; and  at  the  Latin  school  in  that  city,  and  at 
the  Philips  Academy  in  Andover,  he  pursued  his 
studies  until  he  entered  Yale  College,  in  1823. 
While  he  resided  at  New  Haven,  as  a  student,  he 
won  a  high  reputation,  for  so  young  an  author,  by 
a  series  of  **  Scripture  Sketches,"  and  a  few  other 
brief  poems ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  warm  and 
toor  indiscriminate  praises  bestowed  upon  these  pro- 
ductions, influenced  unfavourably  his  subsequent 
progress  in  the  poetic  art  He  was  graduated  in 
1827,  and  in  the  following  year  he  published  a 
«Poem  delivered  before  the  Society  of  United 
Brothers  of  Brown  Universi^,"  which,  as  well  as 
his  <*  Sketches,"  issued  soon  after  he  left  college, 
was  veiy  fitvourably  noticed  in  the  best  periodicals 
of  the  time.  Hb  also  edited  •<  The  Token,"  a  well- 
known  annuary,  for  1828;  and  about  the  same 
period  published,  in  several  volumes,  <<The  Le- 
gendary," and  established  "The  American  Month- 
ly Magazine."  To  this  periodical  several  young 
writers,  who  afterward  became  distinguished,  were 
contributors ;  but  the  articles  by  its  editor,  consti- 
tuting a  large  portion  of  each  number,  gave  to 
the  work  its  character,  and  were  of  all  its  contents 
the  most  popular.  In  1830  it  was  united  to  the 
"New  York  Mirror,"  of  which  Mr.  Willis  be- 
came one  of  the  conductors ;  and  he  soon  after 
sailed  for  Europe,  to  be  absent  several  years. 

He  travelled  over  Great  Britain,  and  the  moat 
interesting  portions  of  the  continent,  mixing  largely 
in  society,  and  visiting  every  thing  worthy  of  his 
regard  as  a  man  of  letters,  or  as  an  American;  and 
his  «  First  Impressions"  were  given  in  his  letters  to 
the  «  Mfrror,"  in  which  he  described,  with  remark- 
able spirit  and  fidelity,  and  in  a  style  peculiarly 
gracefol  and  elegant,  scenery  and  incidents^  and 
social  life  among  the  polite  classes  in  Enrope.  His 
letters  were  collected  and  republished  in  London, 
under  the  title  of  «  Pencillings  by  the  Way,"  and 
violently  attacked  in  several  of  the  leading  periodi- 
cals, ostensibly  on  account  of  their  too  great  free- 
dom of  personal  detail.  Captain  Marhtat,  who 
was  at  the  time  editing  a  monthly  magazine,  wrote 
an  article,  characteristically  gross  and  malignant, 
which  led  to  a  hostile  meeting  at  Chatham,  and  Mr. 
IjOCKBabt,  in  the  «  Quarterly  Review,"  published 
a  M  criticism"  alike  illiberal  and  unfair.  Mr. 
Willis  perhaps  erred  in  giving  to  the  public 
dinner-table  conversations,  and  some  of  his  de- 
scriptions of  manners;  but  Captain  Mabrtat 
hinMelf  is  not  undeserving  of  censure  on  account 
of  the  **  personalities"  ia  his  writings ;  and  for 
other  reasons  he  could  not  have  been  the  most 
suitable  person  in  England  to  avenge  the  wrong 
it  was  alleged  Mr.  Willis  had  offered  to  soci- 
ety.    That  the  author  of  <«  Peter's  Letters  to 


his  Kinsfolk,**  a  work  which  is  filled  with  for 
more  reprehensible  personal  allusions  than  are 
to  be  found  in  the  <<  Pencillings,"  should  have 
ventured  to  attack  the  work  on  this  ground,  may 
excite  surprise  among  those  who  have  not  ob- 
served that  the  "  Quarteriy  Review"  is  spoken  of 
with  little  reverence  in  the  letters  of  the  American 
traveller. 

In  1835  Mr.  Willis  was  married  in  England. 
He  soon  after  published  his  «*  Inklings  of  Adven- 
ture," a  collection  of  tales  and  sketches  originally 
written  for  a  London  magazine,  under  the  signature 
of  « Philip  Slingsl^;"  and  in  1837  he  returned 
to  the  United  States,  and  retired  to  his  beautiful 
estate  on  the  Susquehanna,  named  «<Gleninaiy," 
in  compliment  to  one  of  the  most  admirable  wives 
Uiat  ever  gladdened  a  poet's  solitude.  In  the  early 
part  of  1839,  he  became  one  of  the  editors  of  «The 
Corsair,"  a  literary  gazette,  and  in  the  autumn  of 
that  year  went  again  to  London,  where,  in  the 
following  winter,  he  published  his  «  Loiterings  of 
Travel,"  in  three  volumes,  and  «Two  Wajs  of 
Dying  for  a  Husband,"  comprising  the  plays  <*Bi- 
anca  Visconti,"  and  <«Tortesa  the  Usurer."  In 
1840  appeared  the  illustrated  edition  of  his  poems, 
and  his  « Lettera  from  Under  a  Bridge,"  and  he 
retired  a  second  time  to  his  seat  in  western  New 
York,  where  he  now  resides.  Besides  the  woiks 
already  mentioned,  he  is  the  author  oi  «Ameii* 
can  Scenery,"  and  of  « Ireland," — ^two  woiks  illus- 
trated in  a  splendid  manner  by  Bartlstt, — «iid 
of  numerous  papera  in  the  reviews,  magazines, 
and  other  periodicals. 

The  prose  and  poetry  of  Mr.  Willis  are  alike 
distingiidshed  for  exquisite  finish  and  melody.  His 
language  is  pure,  varied,  and  rich ;  his  imagina- 
tion brilliant,  and  his  wit  of  the  finest  quality. 
Many  of  his  descriptions  of  natural  scenery  'are 
written  pictures ;  and  no  other  author  has  repre- 
sented with  equal  vivacity  and  truth  the  mannera 
of  the  age.  His  dramatic  poems  have  been  the 
most  successful  works  of  their  kind  produced  in 
America.  They  exhibit  a  deep  acquaintance  vrith 
the  common  sympathies  and  passions,  and  are  as 
remaritable  as  his  other  writings  for  affluence  of 
language  and  imagexy,  and  descriptive  power. 

His  leading  characteristics  are  essentially  diflbr- 
ent  from  those  of  his  contemporaries.  Dar^a  and 
Bbxakt  are  the  teachera  of  a  high,  religious  phi- 
losophy; Hallxck  and  Holmxs  excel  in  humour 
and  delicate  satire ;  LoiroFBLLow  has  a  fine  ima- 
gination and  is  unequalled  as  an  artist ;  but  Wil- 
lis is  more  than  any  other  the  poet  of  society,— 
familiar  with  the  secret  springs  of  action  in  social 
life, — and  moved  himself  by  the  same  influences 
which  guide  his  fellows.  His  genius  is  various : 
«  Parrhasius,"  "  Spring,"  «  Hagar  in  the  Wilder- 
ness," "The  Apnoyer,"  and  other  pieces,  present 
strong  contrasts ;  and  they  are  alike  excellent. 
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MELANIE. 


I  STOOD  on  yondflriodcybrow,* 

And  manreU*d  i^  the  Sybil's  iiiie, 
When  I  was  not  what  I  am  now. 

My  life  was  then  untoach'd  of  pain ; 
And,  as  the  breeie  that  stiir'd  my  hab, 

My  spirit  freshened  in  the  sky, 
And  all  things  that  were  trae  and  fidr 

Lay  closely  to  my  loving  eye. 
With  nothing  shadowy  between^ 
I  was  a  boy  of  seventeen. 
Ton  wondrous  temple  crests  the  rock. 

As  light  upon  its  giddy  base. 
As  stirless  with  the  torrent's  shock. 

As  pure  in  its  proportioned  grace, 
And  seems  a  thing  of  air,  as  then. 
Afloat  above  this  fairy  glen ; 

But  though  mine  eye  will  kindle  still 
In  looking  on  the  shapes  of  art, 

The  link  is  lost  that  sent  the  thrill. 
Like  lightning,  instant  to  my  heart 
And  thus  may  break,  before  we  die, 
The  electric  chain  'twixt  soul  and  eye ! 

Ten  years— like  yon  bright  valley,  sown 

Altemataly  with  weeds  and  flowecs— 
Had  swiftly,  if  not  gayly,  flown. 

And  still  I  loved  the  rosy  houn; 
And  if  there  lurk'd  within  my  bieast 

Borne  nerve  that  had  been  oventrung 
And  qutver'd  in  my  houn  of  rest. 

Like  bells  by  their  own  echo  rang, 
I  was  with  Hope  a  masker  yet. 

And  well  oould  hide  the  look  of  sadness, 
And,  if  my  heart  would  not  forget, 

I  knew,  at  least,  the  trick  of  gladneap^ 
And  when  another  sang  the  strain, 
I  mingled  in  the  old  refrain. 

'Twere  idle  to  remember  now. 

Had  I  the  heart,  my  thwarted  schflmeiL 
I  hear  beneath  this  altered  brow 

The  ashes  of  a  thousand  dreams: 
Some  wrought  of  wild  Ambition's  finga% 

Some  coloured  of  Love's  pencil  weQ, 
But  none  of  which  a  shadow  lingers, 

And  none  whose  story  I  could  teO. 
Enough,  that  when  I  climb'd  again 

To  Tivoli's  romantic  steep, 
Life  had  no  joy,  and  scarce  a  pain. 

Whose  wells  I  had  not  tasted  deep; 
And  from  my  lips  the  thirst  had  pass'd 
For  evexy  fount  save  one — the  sweetest— «iid  the 
last 
The  last— the  last!  My  friends  were  dead, 

Or  felse ;  my  mother  in  her  grave; 
Above  my  Other's  honoured  head 

The  sea  had  lock'd  Ito  hiding  wave; 
Ambition  had  but  foil'd  my  grasp. 
And  Love  liad  perish'd  in  my  dasp ; 


*  The  itory  it  told  darinc  a  walk  around  tbe  Gasca- 
tellet  of  Tivoll. 


And  still,  I  say,  I  did  not  slack 
My  love  of  life,  and  hope  of  pleasure. 

But  gather'd  my  afibctions  back ; 
And,  as  the  miser  hugs  his  treasure. 

When  plague  and  ruin  bid  him  flee, 
I  closer  chmg  to  mine— my  loved,  lost  MslavibI 

The  last  of  the  Dx  Bsiruir  race. 

My  sister  claim'd  no  kinsman's  care ; 
And,  looking  from  eadi  other's  fece. 

The  eye  stole  upward  unaware— 
For  there  was  naught  whereon  to  lean 
Each  other's  heart  and  heaven  between — 

Yet  that  was  world  enough  for  me. 
And,  for  a  brie^  but  blessed  while. 

There  seem'd  no  care  for  MiLuris, 
If  she  could  see  her  brodrar  smile; 

But  life,  with  her,  was  at  the  flow. 
And  every  wave  went  sparkling  higher. 

While  mine  was  ebbing,  fast  and  low. 
From  the  same  diore  of  vain  desire, 

And  knew  I,  with  prophetic  heart. 
That  we  were  wearing  aye  insensibly  apart 

n. 
We  came  to  Italy.    I  felt  ' 

A  yearning  for  its  sunny  sky; 
.    My  very  ttpkit  seem'd  to  melt 

As  swept  its  firrt  warm  breeies  by. 
From  lip  and  cheek  a  cliilling  mist. 

From  life  and  soul  a  frozen  rime 
By  every  breath  seem'd  softly  kissed : 

God's  blessing  on  its  radiant  dime ! 
It  was  an  endless  joy  to  me 

To  see  my  sister's  new  delight ; 
From  Venice,  in  its  golden  sea, 

To  Ptostum,  in  its  purple  tight, 
By  sweet  Tal  d'Amo's  tinted  hilb. 

In  Vallombrosa's  convent  gloom. 
Mid  Temies  vale  of  singing  rills, 

By  deathless  lairs  in  solemn  Rome, 
In  gay  Palermo's  «6olden  Shell," 
.  At  Arethusae*  hidden  well, 

We  kntered  like  the  impassioned  sun, ' 
That  slept  so  lovingly  on  all. 

And  made  a  home  of  every  one- 
Ruin,  and  fene,  and  waterfall — 

And  crown'd  the  dying  day  ^th  glory. 
If  we  had  seen,  since  mora,  but  one  old  haunt  of 
story. 

We  came,  with  spring,  to  Tivofi. 

My  sister  loved  its  laughing  ahr 
And  merry  waters,  though,  for  me. 
My  heart  was  in  another  key; 

And  sometimes  I  could  scarcely  bear 
The  mirth  of  their  eteraal  play, 

And,  like  a  child  that  longs  for  home. 
When  weary  of  its  holiday, 

I  sighed  for  melancholy  Rome. 
Periiaps — the  fancy  haunts  me  still — 
Twas  but  a  bodmg  sense  of  ill. 

It  was  a  mora,  of  such  a  day 
As  might  have  dawn'd  on  Eden  first, 

Eariy  in  the  Italian  May. 
Vine^eaf  and  flower  had  newly  burst, 
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And,  on  the  Imiden  of  the  air, 

The  biMth  of  buds  came  &int  and  rare; 

And,  &r  in  the  transparent  Ay^ 
The  email,  earth-keeping  birda  were  aeen. 

Soaring  deliriously  high; 
And  through  the  clciU  of  newer  green 

Yon  waten  daah'd  their  living  pearls ; 
And,  with  a  gayer  smile  and  bow, 

Troop'd  on  the  merry  Tillage-girls ; 
•  And,  'from  the  Gontadina's  brow. 

The  low-elouch*d  hat  was  backward  thrown. 

With  air  that  scarcely  seem'd  his  own; 
And  Mx&AHiB,  with  lips  apart. 

And  clasped  hands  upon  my  arm. 
Flung  open  her  impassion*d  heart, 

And  bleasM  life's  mere  and  brea^iing  charm, 
And  sang  old  songs,  and  gathered  flowers, 
And  passionately  Uess'd  onee  more  life's  thrilling 
hows. 

In  happiness  and  idleness 

We  wander'd  down  yon  sunny  yale,— 
O,  mocking  eyes !  a  golden  tress 

Floats  back  upon  this  summer  gale  I 
A  foot  is  tripping  on  the  grass ! 

A  laugh  rings  merry  in  mine  ear ! 
I  see  a  bounding  shadow  pass  !— 

O,  God  I  my  sister  once  was  here ! 
Come  with  me,  friend; — we  rested  yon; 

There  grew  a  flower  she  pluck'd  and  wore ; 
She  sat  upon  this  mossy  stone ! 

That  broken  fountain,  running  o'er 
With  the  same  ring,  like  silTer  beUs ; 

She  listened  to  its  babbling  flow. 
And  said,  ^Perhaps  the  gossip  tells 

Some  fountain  nymph's  love-story  now!'' 
And,  as  her  laugh  rang  clear  and  vnld, 
A  youth — a  painter— paas'd  and  smiled. 

He  gave  the  greeting  of  the  mom 

With  voice  that  linger'd  in  mine  ear. 
I  knew  him  md  and  gende  bom 

By  those  two  words,  so  calm  and  dear. 
His  frame  was  slight,  his  forehead  high. 

And  swept  by  threads  of  raven  hair ; 
The  fire  of  thought  was  in  his  eye. 

And  he  was  pale  and  marble  frir; 
And  Grecian  chisel  never  caught 
The  soul  in  those  slight  features  wrought 

I  watch'd  his  g^raceful  step  of  pride, 
Till  hidden  by  yon  leaning  tree. 

And  loved  him  e'er  the  echo  died : 
And  so,  alas  I  did  Mki^hib  ! 

We  sat  and  watch'd  the  fount  a  while 
In  silence,  but  our  thoughts  were  one ; 

And  then  arose,  and,  with  a  smile 
Of  sympathy,  we  ssunter'd  on ; 

And  she  l^  sudden  fits  was  gij. 

And  then  her  laughter  died  away; 
And,  in  this  changefuhiess  of  mood. 

Forgotten  now  those  May-day  speDs, 
We  tum'd  where  Vabbo's  villa  stood, 

And,  gazing  on  the  Cascatelles, 

(Whose  hurrying  waters,  wild  and  white, 
Seem'd  madden'd  as  they  burst  to  light,) 


I  chaneed  to  torn  my  eyes  away. 

And,  lo !  upon  a  bank  alone. 
The  youthful  painter,  sleeping,  lay ! 

His  pencils  on  the  grass  were  thrown. 
And  by  his  side  a  sketch  was  flung. 

And  near  him  as  I  lightly  crept, 

To  see  the  picture  as  he  slept. 
Upon  his  feet  he  lightly  sprang; 

And,  gaang  with  a  wild  surprise 
Upon  the  face  of  Mblavib, 

He  said— and  dropp'd  his  earnest  eyes — 
«  Forgive  me !  but  I  dream'd  of  thee !" 

His  sketch,  the  while,  was  in  my  hand. 
And,  for  the  lines  I  look'd  to  trace— 

A  tonent  by  a  palace  spann'd. 

Half-classic  and  half-ftny-land— 
I  only  found — my  sister's  frice ! 

III. 
Our  life  was  changed.    Another  love 

In  its  lone  woof  began  to  twine; 
But,  ah !  the  golden  thread  was  wove 

Between  my  sister's  heart  and  mine ! 
She  who  had  lived  for  me  before— 

She  who  had  smiled  for  me  alon^— 
Would  live  and  smile  for  me  no  more ! 

The  echo  to  my  heart  was  gone ! 
It  seem'd  to  me  Uie  very  skies 
Had  shone  through  those  averted  eyea ; 

The  air  had  breathed  of  bahn— the  flower 
Of  radiant  beauty  seem'd  to  be 

But  as  she  loved  them,  hour  by  hour, 
And  murmur'd  of  that  love  to  me.^ 
0,  though  it  be  so  heavenly  high 

The  selfishness  of  earth  above, 
That,  of  the  watchers  in  the  sky, 

He  sleeps  who  guards  a  brother's  love- 
Though  to  a  sister's  present  weal— 

The  deep  devotion  for  transcends 
The  utmost  that  the  soul  can  feel 

For  even  its  own  higher  ends— 
Though  next  to  Ghm,  and  more  than  heaven 
For  his  own  sake,  he  loves  her,  even — 

'TIS  diflkult  to  see  anotiier, 
A  passing  stranger  of  a  day. 

Who  never  hath  been  friend  or  brother, 
Pluck  with  a  look  her  heart  away, — 

To  see  the  feir,  unsullied  brow. 
Ne'er  kiss'd  before  without  a  prayer. 

Upon  a  stranger's  bosom  now. 
Who  for  the  boon  took  little  care. 

Who  is  enrich'd,  he  knows  not  why ; 
Who  suddenly  hath  found  a  treasure 

Goloonda  were  too  poor  to  buy; 
And  he,  perhaps,  too  cold  to  measure, 
(Albeit,  in  her  forgetfril  dream. 
The  unconscious  idol  happier  seem,) 

'T  is  difficult  at  once  to  crush 
The  rebel  mourner  in  the  breast. 

To  press  Uie  heart  to  earth,  and  hush 
Its  bitter  jealousy  to  rest, — 

And  difficult — the  eye  gets  dim— 

The  lip  wants  power  to  smile  on  him ! 

I  thank  sweet  Mabt  Mother  now. 
Who  gave  me  strength  those  pangs  to  hide. 
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And  Umch'd  mme  eyei  tnd  lit  mj  biow 
With  funshine  that  my  hecrt  beUed. 

I  nerer  spoke  of  wealth  or  raee, 
To  one  who  aak'd  to  much  of  me^ — 

I  look'd  hot  in  my  siiter'a  fiioe, 

And  mused  if  she  would  happier  be ; 

And,  hour  by  hour,  and  day  by  day, 
I  lored  the  gentle  painter  more, 
And  in  the  same  soft  meaeure  wote 

My  selfish  jealousy  away ; 

And  I  began  to  watch  his  mood. 

And  feel,  with  her,  love's  trembling  care. 
And  bade  God  bleas  him  as  he  woo*d 

That  loving  girl,  so  fond  and  fair. 
And  on  my  mind  would  somelini 
A  fear  that  she  might  love  him  less. 

But  Melavix— I  little  dream'd 

What  spells  the  stirring  heart  may  mov»-» 
Ptoxaliov's  statue  never  seem'd 

More  changed  with  life,  than  she  with  love. 
The  pearl-tint  of  the  early  dawn 

Flush'd  into  day-epring's  rosy  hue ; 
The  meek,  moss-folded  bud  of  mom 

Flung  open  to  the  light  and  dew; 
The  first  and  half-seen  star  of  even 
Wax'd  clear  amid  the  deepening  heaven — 

Similitudes  perchance  may  be ; 
But  these  are  changes  oftener  seen, 

And  do  not  image  half  to  me 
My  sister's  change  of  hee  and  mien. 

'Twas  written  in  her  veiy  air. 

That  love  had  pass'd  and  enter'd  thflie. 


A  calm  and  lovely  paradise 

Is  Italy,  for  minds  at  ease. 
The  sadness  of  its  sunny  skies 

Weighs  not  upon  the  lives  of  these. 
The  ruin'd  aisle,  the  crumbling  lane, 

The  broken  column,  vast  and  prone- 
It  may  be  joy,  it  may  be  pain, 

Amid  such  wrecks  to  walk  alone ; 
The  saddest  man  will  sadder  be. 

The  gentieet  lover  gentler  diere, 
As  if^  whate'er  the  spirif  s  key. 

It  strengthen'd  in  that  solemn  air. 

The  heart  soon  grows  to  mournful  things ; 

And  Italy  has  not  a  breeze 
But  comes  on  melancholy  wings ; 

And  even  her  majestic  trees 
Stand  ghost-like  in  the  Cjbsar's  home, 

As  if  their  conscious  roots  were  set 
In  the  old  graves  of  giant  Rome, 

And  drew  their  sap  all  kingly  yet ! 
And  every  stone  your  feet  beneaUi 

Is  broken  from  some  mighty  thought. 
And  sculptures  in  the  dust  still  breathe 

The  fire  with  which  tbeir  lines  were  wrought. 
And  sunder'd  arch,  and  plundered  tomb 
Still  thunder  back  the  echo,  <•  Rome !" 

Yet  gayly  o'er  Egeria's  fount 

The  ivy  flings  its  emerald  veil. 
And  flowers  grow  fair  on  Numa's  mount, 

And  light-eprung  arches  span  the  dale, 


And  soft,  from  Ovwsalk's  Bath% 

The  herdsman's  song  comes  down  die  bfwn, 
While  dimb  his  goats  the  giddy  paths 

To  gi'iw  giown  architrave  and  bwae ; 
And  gracefully  Albano's  hill 

Curves  into  the  horiion's  line. 
And  sweetly  sings  that  classic  riU, 

And  &irly  stands  that  nameless  dirhie; 
And  here,  O,  many  a  sultry  nooo 
And  starry  eve,  that  happy  June, 

Came  Ajtsslo  and  Melaktb, 
And  earth  for  us  was  all  in  tune— 
For  while  Love  talk'd  with  them,  Hope  walk'd 
apart  with  me! 

T. 

I  shrink  from  the  embitterM  ckiae 

Of  my  own  melancholy  tale, 
rris  long  since  I  have  waked  my  woes 

And  nerve  and  voice  together  fail ! 
The  throb  beats  faster  at  my  brow. 

My  brain  feels  warm  with  starting  tears, 
And  I  shall  weep— but  heed  not  thou ! 

'Twill  soothe  awhile  the  ache  of  years. 
The  heart  transfix'd — ^wom  out  with  grief- 
Will  turn  the  arrow  for  reliefl 
The  painter  was  a  child  of  shame ! 

It  stirr'd  my  pride  to  know  it  fint. 
For  I  had  question'd  but  his  name, 

And  thought,  alas !  I  knew  the  worst, 
Believing  him  unknown  and  poor. 
His  blood,  indeed,  was  not  obscure ; 

A  high-bom  Conti  was  his  mother, 
But,  though  he  knew  one  parent's  foce. 

He  never  had  beheld  the  other, 
Nor  knew  his  country  or  his  race. 

The  Roman  hid  his  daughter's  shame 
Within  St  Mona's  convent  wall. 

And  gave  the  boy  a  painter's  name— 
And  little  else  to  live  withal ! 

And,  with  a  noble's  high  desires 
Forever  mounting  in  his  heart. 

The  boy  consumed  with  hidden  firea. 
But  wrought  in  silence  at  his  art; 

And  sometimes  at  St  Mona's  shrine, 
Worn  thin  with  penance  harsh  and  long. 

He  saw  his  mother's  form  divine. 
And  loved  her  for  their  mutual  wrong. 
I  said  my  pride  was  stirr'd — ^but  no ! 

The  voice  that  told  its  bitter  tale 
Was  touch'd  so  mournfully  with  wo. 

And,  as  he  cease4,  ell  deathly  pale. 
He  loosed  ^  hand  of  Mblanix, 
And  gased  so  gaspingly  on  me — 

The  demon  in  my  bosom  died ! 
MNot  thme,"  I  said,  « another's  guilt; 

I  break  no  hearts  for  silly  pride ; 
So,  kiss  yon  weeper  if  thou  wilt !" 

TI. 

St  Mona's  morning  mass  was  done ; 

The  shrine-lamps  struggled  with  life  day ; 
And,  rising  slowly,  one  by  one. 

Stole  the  last  worshippers  away. 
The  organist  play'd  out  the  hymn. 

The  incense,  to  St  Mabt  swung, 
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Had  moanted  to  tli«  dMrvbiiii, 

Or  to  the  piUan  thinly  chmg; 
And  boyish  choriater  rq>laced 

The  Diinal  that  was  read  no  mora^ 
And  cloaedy  with  half-irrererent  haate» 

Confeasional  and  chanoel-door; 
And  aa,  through  aiale  and  oriel  pane, 

The  aun  wore  round  hia  alanting  beam,    ' 
The  dying  martyr  ■tirr'd  again, 
'  And  warriora  battled  in  its  gleam ; 
And  coctly  tomb  and  aculptnred  knight 
Showed  warm  and  wondrooa  in  the  fight 

I  have  not  aaid  that  Milaitib 
Was  radiantly  Cur — 

This  earth  again  may  neyer  aee 
A  loveliness  so  rare  I 

She  glided  up  St  Mona'a  aisle 
That  morning  as  a  bride. 

And,  full  as  was  my  heart  the  while, 
I  bleas'd  her  in  my  pride ! 
The  fountain  may  not  (ail  the  leaa 

Whose  sands  are  golden  ore, 
And  a  sister  for  her  loveliness 

May  not  be  loved  the  more ; 
But  as,  the  fount's  full  heart  beneath. 

Those  golden  sparkles  shine. 
My  sister's  beauty  seem'd  to  breadie 

Ita  brightness  over  mine ! 
St  Mona  has  a  chapel  dim 

Within  the  altar's  fretted  pale. 
Where  faintly  comes  the  swelling  hymn. 

And  dies,  half-lost,  the  anthem's  waiL 
And  here,  in  twilight  meet  for  prayer, 

A  single  lamp  hangs  o'er  the  shrine, 
And  Raphael's  Mart,  soft  and  fair, 

Looks  down  with  sweetness  hUf-dtvine, 
And  here  St  Mona's  nuns  alway 
Through  latticed  bars  are  seen  to  pray. 

Ave  and  sacrament  were  o'er. 

And  Akoilo  and  Milahib 
Still  knelt  the  holy  shrine  befme ; 

But  prayer,  ihat  mom,  was  not  for  me ! 
My  heart  was  lock'd  1  •  The  lip  might  stir, 

The  frame  might  agonize— and  yet, 

0  God  !  I  could  not  pray  for  her! 
A  seal  upon  my  soul  was  set— 

My  brow  was  hot — my  brain  opprest— 
And  fiends  seem'd  muttering  round,  «  Your  bridal 
isunblest!" 
With  forehead  to  the  lattice  laid. 

And  thin,  white  fingers  straining  through, 
A  nun  the  while  had  sofUy  pray'd. 

O,  e'en  in  prayer  that  voice  I  knew! 
Each  faltering  word,  each  mournful  tone. 

Each  pleading  cadence,  half-suppresa'd— 
Such  music  had  its  like  alone 

On  lips  that  stole  it  at  her  breast ! 
And  ere  the  orison  was  done 

1  loved  the  mother  as  the  son ! 

And  now,  the  marriage-vow  to  hear. 

The  nun  unveil'd  her  brow; 
When,  sudden,  to  my  startled  ear, 
There  crept  a  whisper,  hoarse,  like  fear, 

mDi  Bbxtiejt!  i*  it  thou/'' 
86 


The  priait  let  fidl  ^  golden  ring. 

The  bridegroom  stood  aghaat; 
While,  like  aome  wierd  and  frantic  things 

The  nnn  was  muttering  fiut ; 
And  aa,  in  dread,  I  nearer  drew. 
She  throat  her  anna  the  lattice  throogh. 
And  held  me  to  her  straining  view; 

But  suddenly  begun 
To  steal  upon  her  brain  a  light. 
That  atagger'd  soul,  and  aenae,  and  mfji$, 
And,  with  a  month  all  ashy  white, 

She ahriek'd,  **Itiahi9  9mS 
The  bridegroom  it  thy  hlood^^v  hroiher/ 
BoDOLra  nx  BRxvxRir  wron^d  hi$  mother/** 

And,  as  that  doom  of  love  was  heard. 
My  aiater  sonk,  and  died,  without  a  aign  or  word 

I  ahed  no  tear  for  her.    She  died 

With  her  last  sunshine  in  her  eyea. 
Earth  held  for  her  no  joy  beside 

The  hope  just  ahatter'd^ — and  she  liea 
In  a  green  nook  of  yonder  dell ; 

And  near  her,  in  a  newer  bed. 
Her  lover — ^brother— aleeps  as  well ! 

Peace  to  the  broken-hearted  dead ! 


THE  CONFESSIONAL. 

I  THOUGHT  of  diee — ^I  thought  of  diee 

On  ocean  many  a  weary  night, 
When  heaved  the  long  and  suUen  sea. 

With  only  waves  and  stars  in  sight 
We  stole  along  by  isles  of  balm, 

We  furl'd  before  the  coming  gale. 
We  slept  amid  the  breathless  calm. 

We  flew  beneath  the  straining  saO,— 
But  thou  wert  lost  for  years  to  me. 
And  day  and  night  I  thought  of  thea ! 

I  tiionght  of  thee— I  thought  of  thee 

In  France,  amid  the  gay  saloon. 
Where  eyea  as  dark  aa  eyes  nwy  be 

Are  many  as  the  leaves  in  June : 
Where  life  is  love,  and  e'en  the  ahr 

la  pregnant  with  impassion'd  thought, 
And  song,  and  dance,  and  music  are 

With  one  warm  meaning  only  fraught, 
My  half-enared  heart  broke  lightfy  free, 
And,  with  a  blush,  I  thought  of  thee ! 

I  thought  of  thee— I  thought  of  thee 

In  Florenoe,  where  the  fiery  hearts 
Of  Italy  are  breathed  away 

In  wonders  of  the  deathless  arts; 
Where  straya  the  Contadina,  down 

Val  d'  Amo,  with  aong  of  old ; 
Where  clime  and  women  aeldom  frown. 

And  life  nma  over  sanda  of  gold ; 
I  stray'd  to  lonely  Fiesole, 
On  many  an  eve,  and  thought  of  thee. 

I  thought  of  thee— I  thought  of  thea 
In  Rome,  when,  on  the  Palatine, 

Night  left  the  Cesar'a  palace  free 
To  Time'a  forgetful  foot  and  mine; 
SaS 
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Or,  on  the  OoMievim's  wiU, 

When  moonlight  tooch'd  the  tfied  itoiiey 
Reclining,  with  a  thought  of  til 

That  o'er  this  scene  hath  come  and  gone, 
The  shades  of  Rome  would  start  and  flee 
Unconsdonslj— I  thought  of  thee. 

I  thought  of  thee— I  thought  of  thee 

In  Vallombrosa's  holy  shade, 
Where  nobles  bom  the  firiars  be, 

By  life's  rude  changes  humbler  made. 
Here  Milton  framed  his  Paradise ; 

I  slept  within  his  very  cell ; 
And*  as  I  closed  my  weary  eyes, 

I  thought  the  cowl  would  fit  me  well; 
The  cloisters  breathed,  it  seem'd  to  me. 
Of  heart's-ease— but  I  thought  of  thee. 

I  thought  of  thee— I  thought  of  thee 

In  Venice,  on  a  ni^t  in  June; 
When,  through  the  city  of  the  sea. 

Like  dust  of  silver,  slept  the  moon. 
Slow  tum'd  his  oar  the  gondolier, 

And,  as  the  black  barks  glided  by. 
The  water,  to  my  leaning  ear. 

Bore  back  the  lover's  passing  sigh ; 
It  was  no  place  alone  to  be, 
I  thought  of  thee — I  thought  of  thee. 

I  thought  of  thee— I  thought  of  thee 

In  the  Ionian  isles,  when  straying 
With  wise  Ultssis  by  the  sea. 

Old  HoxsB*s  songs  around  me  playing; 
Or,  watching  the  bewitch*d  caique, 

That  o*er  the  star-lit  waters  fiew, 
I  listenM  to  the  helmsman  Greek, 

Who  sung  the  song  that  Sappho  knew: 
The  poet's  spell,  the  bark,  the  sea, 
All  vanish'd  as  I  thought  of  thee. 

I  thought  of  thee— I  thought  of  thee 

In  Ghreeoe,  when  rose  the  Parthenon 
Majestic  o'er  the  Egean  sea. 

And  h^&roes  with  it,  one  by  one ; 
When,  in  the  grove  of  Academe, 

Where  Lais  and  Liohtiuk  stray 'd 
Discussing  Plato's  mystic  theme, 

I  lay  at  noontide  in  the  shade— 
The  Egean  wind,  the  whispering  tree 
Had  voices    and  I  thought  of  thee. 

I  thought  of  thee — I  thought  of  thee 

In  Ana,  on  the  Dardanelles, 
Where,  swiftly  as  the  waters  flee. 

Each  wave  some  sweet  old  story  tells ; 
And,  seated  by  the  marble  tank 

Which  sleeps  by  Ilium's  ruins  old, 
(The  fount  where  peerless  Hblsit  drsnk, 

And  Viirrs  laved  her  locks  of  gold,) 
I  thrill'd  such  classic  haunts  to  see, 
Tet  even  here  I  thought  of  thee. 

I  thought  of  thee — I  thought  of  thee 

'^ffThere  glide  the  Bosphor's  lovely  waters. 

All  palace-lined  from  sea  to  sea: 
And  ever  on  its  shores  the  daughters 

Of  the  delicious  east  are  seen. 
Printing  the  brink  with  sli|^»er'd  feet. 


And,  O,  the  snOfwy  folds  between, 

What  eyes  of  heaven  your  glanees  meet ! 
Peris  of  light  no  fidrer  be. 
Yet,  in  Stamboul,  I  thoufi^t  of  thee. 

I've  thought  of  thee— I've  thought  of  thee. 

Through  change  that  teaches  to  forget; 
Thy  iaee  lookM  up  from  every  sea, 

In  eveiy  star  thine  eyes  are  set 
Though  roving  beneath  orient  skies, 

M^hose  golden  beauty  breathes  of  rest, 
I  envy  every  bird  that  flies 

Into  the  far  and  clouded  west; 
I  think  of  thee— I  think  of  thee ! 
O,  dearest  I  hast  thou  thought  of  me  I 


LINES  ON  LEAVING  EUROPE. 

Bbioht  flag  at  yonder  tapering  mast. 
Fling  out  your  field  of  azure  blue ; 

Let  star  and  stripe  be  westward  cast. 
And  point  as  Freedom's  eagle  flew! 

Strain  home !  O  lithe  and  quivering  span ! 

Point  home,  my  country's  flag  of  stars ! 

The  wind  hk>ws  frir,  the  vessel  feds 

The  pressure  of  the  rising  breeas, 
And,  svriftest  of  a  thousand  keels, 

She  leq>s  to  the  careering  seas  I 
O,  feir,  feir  cloud  of  snowy  sail. 

In  whose  white  breast  I  seem  to  lie. 
How  oft,  when  blew  this  eastern  gale, 

I 'to  seen  your  semblance  in  the  sky, 
And  long'^  with  breaking  heart,  to  flee 
On  such  white  pinions  o'er  the  sea ! 

Adieu,  O  lands  of  feme  and  eld ! 

I  turn  to  watch  our  foamy  track. 
And  thoughts  with  which  I  first  beheld 

Yon  clouded  line,  come  hurrying  back; 
My  lips  are  dry  with  vague  desire. 

My  cheek  once  more  is  hotvrith  joy; 
My  pulse,  my  brain,  my  soul  on  fire ! 

O,  what  has  changed  that  traveller-boy  I 
As  leaves  the  ship  this  dying  foam,        [home! 
His  visions  fede  behind — his  weary  heart  q>eeds 

Adieu,  O  soft  and  southern  shore, 

Where  dwelt  the  stars  long  miss'd  in  heaven ; 
Those  forms  of  beauty,  seen  no  more. 

Yet  once  to  Art's  rapt  vision  given ! 
0,  still  the  enamour'd  sun  delays. 

And  pries  through  fount  and  crumbling  fene. 
To  win  to  his  adoring  gaze 

Those  children  of  the  sky  again ! 
Irradiate  beauty,  such  as  never 

That  light  on  other  earth  hath  shone. 
Hath  made  this  land  her  home  forever; 

And,  could  I  live  for  this  alone. 
Were  not  my  birthright  brighter  far 

Than  such  voluptuous  slave's  can  be; 
Held  not  the  west  one  glorious  star. 

New-bom  and  blazing  for  the  free, 
Soar'd  not  to  heaven  our  eagle  yet, 
Rome,  vrith  her  helot  sons,  should  teach  me  to  forget  I 
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Adieu,  Oyfrftfaolaiid!    I  see 

Tour  white  difib  oa  flie  horison's  xim, 
And,  though  to  freer  ikies  I  flee, 

My  heart  sweUs,  and  my  eyes  are  dim! 
Aa  luiowa  the  do^e  the  task  you  give  her, 

When  loosed  upon  a  foreign  shore ; 
As  spreads  the  rain-drop  in  the  river 

In  which  it  may  have  flow'd  before-^ 
To  England,  over  vale  and  mountain, 

My  fiuicy  flew  from  dimes  more  &tr, 
My  blood,  that  knew  its  parent  fountain, 

Ran. warm  and  halt  in  England's  air. 

My  mother !  in  thy  prayer  to-night 

There  come  new  words  and  warmer  tears] 
On  long,  long  darkness  breaks  the  light. 

Comes  home  the  loved,  the  lost  for  years ! 
Sleep  sale,  O  wave-w(»m  mariner. 

Fear  not,  to-night,  or  storm  or  sea  I 
The  ear  of  Heaven  bends  low  to  her/ 

He  oomes  to  shore  who  sails  with  me ! 
The  wind-toss'd  spider  needs  no  token. 

How  stan^  the  tree  when  Ughtnings  bbae: 
And,  by  a  thread  from  heaven  unbrokim, 

I  know  my  mother  lives  and  pcays! 

Dear  mother !  when  our  lips  can  iqpeak. 

When  first  our  tears  will  let  us  see, 
When  I  can  gaze  upon  thy  cheek. 

And  thou,  with  thy  dear  eyes,  on  me— 
'Twill  be  a  pastime  little  sad 

To  trace  what  weight  Time's  heavy  fingers 
Upon  each  other's  forms  have  had ; 

For  all  may  flee,  so  fooling  lingers  I 
But  there's  a  change,  bdoved  mother. 

To  stir  for  deeper  thoughts  of  thine ; 
I  come— but  with  me  comes  another. 

To  share  the  heart  once  only  mine ! 
Thou,  on  whose  thoughts,,  when  sad  and  londy, 

One  star  arose  in  memory's  heaven ; 
Thou,  who  hast  watch'd  one  treasure  only, 

Water'd  one  flower  with  tears  at  even: 
Room  in  thy  heart !    The  hearth  she  left 

Is  darken'd  to  make  light  to  ours ! 
There  are  bright  flowers  of  care  bereft. 

And  hearts  that  languish  more  than  flowers; 
She  was  their  light,  the|r  veiy  air —      [prayer  I 
Room,  mother,  in  thy  heart !  place  for  her  in  thy 


SPRING. 

Ths  Sprmg  is  here,  the  delicate-footed  May, 

With  its  slight  fingers  full  of  leaves  and  flowers; 
And  with  it  comes  a  thirst  to  be  away. 

Wasting  in  wood-paths  its  voluptuous  hoars ; 
A  feeling  that  is  like  a  sense  of  wings, 
R   Restless  to  soar  above  these  perishing  things. 

We  pass  out  from  the  city's  feverish  hum. 
To  find  refreshment  in  the  silent  woods ; 

And  nature,  that  is  beautiful  and  dumb. 
Like  a  cool  sleep  upon  the  pulses  broods ; 

Yet,  even  there,  a  restless  thought  will  steal. 

To  teach  the  indolent  heart  it  still  must  feeL 


Strange,  that  the  audible  ttfllness  of  the  noon. 
The  waters  tripping  with  their  silver  feet. 

The  turning  to  the  li^t  of  leaves  in  June, 
And  the  light  whisper  as  their  edges-meet: 

Strange,  that  they  fill  not,  vrith  their  tranquil  tone, 

The  spirit,  walking  in  their  midst  alone. 

There's  no  contentment  in  a  world  like  this. 
Save  in  forgetting  the  immortal  dream; 

We  may  not  gaze  upon  the  stars  of  blisa^ 
That  through  the  <;loud-rifrs  radiantly  stream; 

Bird-like,  the  prison'd  soul  toill  lift  its  eye 

And  pine  till  it  is  hooded  from  the  sky. 


TO  ERMENGARDE. 

I  Kvow  not  if  the  sunshine  waste. 

The  world  is  dark  since  thou  art  gone ! 
The  hours  are,  O !  so  leaden-paced ! 

The  birds  sing,  and  the  stars  float  on, 
But  sing  not  well,  and  look  not  fiiir ; 
A  weight  is  in  the  summer  air. 

And  sadness  in  the  sight  of  flowers ; 
And  if  I  go  where  others  smile. 

Their  love  but  makes  me  think  of  ours, 
And  Heaven  gets  my  heart  the  while. 
Like  one  upon  a  desert  isle, 

I  languish  of  the  dreary  hours ; 
I  never  thought  a  life  could  be 
Sofhingupon  one  hope,  as  mine,  dear  love,  on  thee! 

I  sit  and  watch  the  summer  sky : 

There  comes  a  doud  through  heaven  alone ; 
A  thousand  stars  are  shining  nigh. 

It  feels  no  light,  but  darkles  on ! 
Tet  now  it  nears  the  lovelier  moon. 

And,  flashing  through  its  fringe  of  snow, 
There  steab  a  rosier  dye,  and  soon 

Its  bosom  is  one  fiery  glow ! 
The  queen  of  life  within  it  lies. 

Yet  mark  how  lovers  meet  to  part! 
The  cloud  already  onward  flies. 

And  shadows  sink  into  its  heart ; 
And  f  dost  thou  see  them  where  thou  art  ?) 

Fade  fost,  fode  all  those  giorious  dyes ! 
Its  light,  lika  mine,  is  seen  no  more. 
And,  like  my  own,  its  heart  seems  darker  than 
before. 

Where  press,  this  hour,  dioee  fiury  feet? 

Where  lode,  this  hour,  diose  eyes  of  bluet 
What  music  in  thine  ear  is  sweet  1 

What  odour  breathes  thy  lattice  through? 
What  w(»d  is  on  thy  lip  ?    What  tone. 
What  look,  replying  to  thine  own? 
Thy  steps  along  the  Danube  stray, 

Alas,  it  seeks  an  orient  sea ! 
Thou  wouldst  not  seem  so  far  away, 

Flow'd  but  its  waters  back  to  me ! 
I  bless  the  slowly-coming  moon. 

Because  its  eye  look'd  late  in  tiiine ; 
I  envy  the  west  wind  of  June, 

Whose  vrings  will  bear  it  up  the  Rhine ; 
The  flower  I  press  upon  my  brow 
Were  sweeter  if  its  like  perfumed  thy  chambernow! 
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HAGAR  IN  THE  WILDERNESS. 

Tib  momiiig  broke.  Light  stole  upon  the  doods 
With  a  itiange  beaaty.  Earth  reoeiTed  again 
Its  gamient  <^  a  thouaand  dyet ;  and  leaTet, 
And  delicate  Uoesomi,  and  the  painted  ikmefs, 
And  every  thing  that  bendeth  to  the  dew, 
And  ftirreth  with  the  daylight,  lifted  ap 
Ite  beauty  to  the  breath  of  that  sweet  mom. 

All  things  are  dark  to  sorrow ;  and  the  light, 
And  loTeliness,  and  fragrant  air,  were  sad 
To  the  dejected  Hagab.   7*he  moist  earth 
Was  pouring  odours  from  its  spicy  pores, 
And  the  young  birds  were  singing,  as  if  life 
Were  a  new  thing  to  them;  but,  O !  it  came 
Upon  her  heart  like  discord,  and  she  fidt 
How  cruelly  it  tries  a  broken  heart, 
To  see  a  mirth  in  any  thing  it  loves. 
She  stood  at  Abb  AH  am's  tent  Her  Hps  were  press'd 
Till  the  blood  started ;  and  the  wandering  veins 
Of  her  transparent  forehead  were  swell'd  out, 
As  if  her  pride  would  burst  them.    Her  dark  eye 
Was  clear  and  tearless,  and  the  light  of  heaven, 
Which  made  its  language  legible,  shot  back 
From  her  long  lashes,  as  it  had  been  flame. 
Her  noble  boy  stood  by  her,  with  his  hand 
Clai^'d  in  her  own,  and  his  round,  delicate  feet. 
Scarce  trained  to  balance  on  the  tented  floor, 
SandallM  for  journeying.    He  had  look'd  up 
Into  his  mother's  fi^oe,  until  he  cptught 
The  spirit  there,  and  his  young  heart  was  swelling 
Beneath  his  dimpled  bosom,  and  his  form 
Straigfaten'd  up  proudly  in  his  tiny  wrath, 
As  if  his  light  proportions  would  have  swell'd. 
Had  they  but  raatch'd  his  spirit,  to  the  man. 

Why  bends  the  patriarch  as  he  cometh  now 
Upon  his  stafl' so  wearily?     His  beard 
Is  low  upon  his  breast,  and  on  his  high  brow, 
So  written  with  the  converse  of  his  God, 
Beareth  the  swollen  vein  of  agony. 
His  lip  is  quivering,  and  his  wonted  step 
Of  vigour  is  not  there ;  and,  though  the  mom 
Is  passing  fiur  and  beautifyil,  he  breathes 
Its  freshness  as  it  were  a  pestilence. 
O,  man  may  bear  with  suffering:  his  heart 
Is  a  strong  thing,  and  godlike  in  the  grasp 
Of  pain,  that  wrings  mortality ;  but  tear 
One  chord  affection  clings  to,  part  one  tie 
That  binds  him  to  a  woman's  delicate  love, 
And  his  great  spirit  yieldeth  like  a  reed. 

He  gave  to  her  the  water  and  the  bread. 
But  spoke  no  word,  and  trusted  not  himself 
To  look  upon  her  fiice,  but  laid  his  hand 
In  silent  blessing  on  the  fiur-hair*d  boy, 
And  left  her  to  her  lot  of  loneliness. 

Should  Haoab  weep?  May  slighted  woman  torn. 
And,  as  a  vine  the  oak  hath  diaken  ofi^ 
Bend  lightly  to  her  leaning  trust  again? 
O,  no !  by  all  her  lovelinMs,  by  all 
That  makes  life  poetry  and  beauty,  no ! 
Make  her  a  slave ;  steal  from  her  rosy  cheek 
By  needless  jealousies;  let  the  last  star 
Leave  her  a  watcher  l^  your  couch  of  piin; 
Wrong  her  by  petulance,  suspicion,  all 
That  makm  her  ciq>  a  btttemess,  ■■  yet  give 


One  evidence  of  love,  and  earth  has  not 
An  emblem  of  devotedneas  like  hers. 
But,  O !  estrange  her  once— it  boots  not  how — 
By  wrong  or  silence,  any  thing  that  tells 
A  change  has  come  upon  your  tenderness — 
And  there  is  not  a  high  thing  out  of  heaven 
Her  pride  o'ermastereth  not. 

She  went  her  way  with  a  strong  stqp  and  slow; 
Her  press'd  lip  arch'd,  and  her  dear  eye  undimm'd. 
As  it  had  been  a  diamond,  and  her  form 
Borne  proudly  up,  as  if  her  heart  breathed  throng 
Her  child  kept  on  in  silenoe,  though  she  press'd 
His  hand  till  it  vras  pain'd :  for  he  had  caught. 
As  I  have  said,  her  spirit,  and  the  seed 
Of  a  stem  nation  had  been  breathed  upon. 

The  morning  pass'd,  and  Asia's  sun  rode  up 
In  the  dear  heaven,  and  every  beam  was  heat. 
The  cattle  of  the-hilk  were  in  the  shade. 
And  the  bright  plumage  of  the  Orient  ley 
On  beating  bosoms  in  her  spicy  trees. 
It  vras  an  hour  of  rest;  but  Haoab  found 
No  shdter  in  the  wilderness,  and  on 
She  kept  her- weary  way,  until  the  boy 
Hung  down  hb  head,  and  open'd  his  parch'd  Hps 
For  water;  bat  she  eooU  not  give  it  him. 
She  laid  him  down  beneath  the  sultry  sky, — 
For  it  vras  better  thin  the  dose,  hot  bfeath 
Of  the  thick  pines,— and  tried  to  comfort  him; 
But  he  vras  aore  athirst,  and  his  blue  eyes 
Were  dim  and  bloodshot,  and  be  could  not  know 
Why  God  denied  hnn  water  in  the  wild. 
She  sat  a  little  longer,  and  he  grew 
Ghastly  and  folnt,  as  if  he  would  have  died. 
It  vras  too  much  for  her.    She  lifted  him, 
And  bore  him  further  on,  and  laid  his  head 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  a  desert  shrub; 
And,  shrouding  up  her  face,  she  went  away. 
And  sat  to  watch,  where  he  could  see  her  not. 
Till  be  should  die;  and,  watching  him,  she  moum'd : 

«GoD  stay  thee  in  thine  agony,  my  boy ! 
I  cannot  see  thee  die ;  I  cannot  brook 

Upon  thy  brow  to  look. 
And  see  desth  settle  on  my  cradle-joy. 
How  have  I  drunk  the  light  of  thy  blue  eye ! 

And  could  I  see  thee  die  ? 

« I  did  not  dream  of  this  when  thou  wert  straying. 
Like  an  unbound  gazelle,  among  the  flowers ; 

Or  vrearing  rosy  hours, 
By  the  rich  gush  of  water-sources  playing. 
Then  sinking  wetiy  to  thy  smiling  sleep, 

So  beautiful  and  deep. 

«0,  no !  and  when  I  vratch'd  by  thee  the  white, 
And  saw  thy  bright  lip  curling  in  thy  dream. 

And  thought  of  the  dark  stream 
In  my  own  land  of  Egypt,  the  far  Nile, 
How  pray'd  I  that  my  father's  land  might  be 

An  heritage  for  thee ! 

«And  now  the  grave  for  its  cold  breast  hath  won  thee, 
And  thy  white,  delicate  limbs  the  earth  will  preas; 

And,  O  t  my  last  caress 
Must  fSsd  tlMO  odd,  for  a  chill  hand  is  on  thee. 
How  can  I  leave  my  boy,  so  pillo#'d  there 

Upon  his  dufltering  hair!" 
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She  stood  beade  the  weQ  her  Qvd  had  giTcn 
To  gush  in  that  deep  wildemefM,  and  bathed 
The  forehead  of  her  child  until  he  langh'd 
In  his  reviving  haj^ineas,  and  li^'d 
His  infant  thought  of  gladness  at  the  sight 
Of  the  cool  pladbing  of  his  mother's  hand. 


THOUGHTS 

WHILE  MAKINe  A  QKAVK  roa  A  fOMT  COLD,  BOBIC  DIAa 

Room,  gentle  flowers!  my  child  would  pass  to  heaveal 
Ye  look'd  not  for  her  yet  with  your  soft  eyes, 
Oy  watchful  ushers  at  Death's  narrow  door ! 
But,  lo !  wjiile  you  delay  to  let  her  forth. 
Angels,  beyond,  stay  for  her !     One  long  kiss 
From  lips  all  pale  with  agony,  and  tears. 
Wrung  after  anguish  had  dried  up  with  fire 
The  eyes  that  wept  them,  were  the  cup  of  fift 
Held  as  a  welcome  to  her.  Weep,  O,  mother  t 
But  not  that  from  this  cup  of  bitterness 
A  cherub  of  the  sky  has  tnm'd  away. 

One  look  upon  her  face  ere  she  dqiart ! 
My  daughter !  it  is  soon  to  let  thee  go ! 
My  daughter!  with  thy  birth  has  goih'd  a  spring 
I  knew  not  of:  filling  my  heart  with  tears. 
And  turning  with  strange  tenderness  to  thee ! 
A  love— O,  God,  it  seems  so— which  must  flow 
Far  as  thou  fleest,  and  'twixt  Heaven  and  me. 
Henceforward,  be  a  sweet  and  yearning  chain. 
Drawing  me  after  thee !     And  so  fiurewell ! 
'T  is  a  harsh  worid  in  which  a£bction  knows 
No  place  to  treasure  up  its  loved  and  lost 
But  the  lone  grave !  Thou,  who  so  late  was  sleeping 
Warm  in  the  close  fold  of  a  mother's  heart. 
Scarce  from  her  breast  a  single  pulse  receiving, 
But  it  was  sent  thee  with  some  tender  thought- 
How  can  I  leave  thee  here/    Alas,  for  man ! 
The  horb  in  its  humility  may  fall. 
And  waste  into  the  bright  and  genial  air, 
MThile  we,  by  hands  that  minister'd  in  life 
Nothing  but  love  to  us,  are  thrust  away. 
The  earth  thrown  in  upon  our  just  cold  bosoms, 
And  the  warm  sunshine  trodden  out  forever ! 

Tet  have  I  chosen  for  thy  grave,  my  child, 
A  bank  where  I  have  lain  in  summer  hours, 
And  thought  how  little  it  would  seem  like  death 
To  sleep  amid  such  loveliness.    The  brook 
Tripping  with  laughter  down  the  rocky  steps 
That  lead  us  to  thy  bed,  would  still  trip  on. 
Breaking  the  dread  hush  of  the  mourners  gone; 
The  birds  are  never  silent  that  build  here. 
Trying  to  sing  down  the  more  vocal  waters ; 
The  slope  is  beautiful  with  moss  and  flowers ; 
And,  &r  below,  seen  under  arching  leaves. 
Glitters  the  warm  sun  on  the  village  spire. 
Pointing  the  living  af^r  thee.     And  this 
Seems  like  a  comfort,  and,  replacing  now 
The  flowers  that  have  made  room  for  thee,  I  go 
To  whisper  the  same  peace  to  her  who  lies 
Robb'd  of  her  child,  and  lonely.    T  is  the  work 
Of  many  a  dark  hour,  and  of  many  a  prayer. 
To  bring  the  heart  back  from  an  ii^t  gone ! 
Hope  must  give  o*er,  and  busy  &ncy  blot 
Its  images  from  all  the  silent  rooms, 


And  every  sight  and  sound  fiuniliar  to  her 

Undo  its  sweetest  link;  and  so,  at  last. 

The  fountain  that,  once  loosed,  must  flow  forever, 

Will  hide  and  waste  in  silence.  When  the  smile 

Steals  to  her  pallid  lip  again,  and  spring 

Wakens  its  buds  tbove  thee,  we  will  come, 

And,  standing  by  thy  music-haunted  grave. 

Look  on  each  oUier  cheerfully,  and  say, 

A  child  that  we  have  loved  is  gone  to  heaven^ 

And  hy  this  gate  of  flouiere  she  pa$sd  away  / 


THE  BELFRY  PIGEON. 

Oh  the  crossbeam  under  the  Old  South  bdl 
The  nest  of  a  pigeon  is  builded  welL 
In  summer  and  winter  that  bird  is  there. 
Out  and  in  with  the  morning  air ; 
I  love  to  see  him  track  the  street. 
With  his  wary  eye  and  active  feet ; 
And  I  often  watch  him  as  he  springs. 
Circling  the  steeple  with  easy  wings, 
"nil  across  the  dial  his  shade  has  pass'd. 
And  the  belfiry  edge  is  gain'd  at  last 
'T  is  a  bird  I  love,  with  its  brooding  note. 
And  the  trembling  throb  in  its  mottled  throat ; 
There's  a  human  look  in  its  swelling  breast, 
And  the  gentle  curve  of  its  lowly  crest ; 
And  I  often  stop  with  the  fear  I  feel. 
He  runs  so  dose  to  the  rapid  wheel 

Whatever  is  ruiy  on  that  noisy  beO — 
Chime  of  the  hour,  or  funeral  knell — 
The  dove  in  the  belfiy  must  hear  it  welL 
When  the  tongue  swings  out  to  the  midnight  mooot 
When  the  sexton  cheeriy  rings  for  noon. 
When  the  clock  strikes  clear  at  morning  Ugfat, 
When  the  child  b  waked  with  «  nine  at  night," 
When  the  chimes  play  soft  in  the  Sabbath  air. 
Filling  the  spirit  with  tones  of  prayer^ — 
Whatever  tale  'u\  the  bell  is  heard. 
He  broods  on  his  folded  feet  unstin^d. 
Or,  rising  half  in  his  rounded  nest. 
He  takes  the  time  to  smoothe  his  breast, 
Then  drops  again,  with  filmed  eyes. 
And  sleeps  as  the  last  vibration  dies. 

Sweet  bird!  I  would  that  I  could  be 
A  hermit  in  the  crowd  like  thee ! 
With  wings  to  fly  to  wood  and  glen ! 
Thy  lot,  like  mine,  is  cast  with  men ; 
And  daUy,  with  unwilling  feet, 
I  tread,  like  thee,  the  crowded  street ; 
But,  unlike  me,  when  day  is  o'er. 
Thou  canst  dismiss  the  world,  and  soar. 
Or,  at  a  half-felt  wish  for  rest. 
Canst  smoothe  thy  feathers  on  thy  breast. 
And  drop,  forgetful,  to  thy  nest 

I  would  that,  in  such  wings  of  gold, 
I  could  my  weary  heart  upfold ; 
I  would  I  could  look  down  unmoved^ 
rUnloving  as  I  am  unloved,) 
And,  while  the  world  throngs  on  beneath, 
Smoothe  down  my  cares  and  calmly  breathe; 
And  never  sad  with  others*  sadness. 
And  never  glad  vrith  others'  gladness, 
Listen,  unstirr'd,  to  knell  or  chime, 
And,  lapp'd  in  quiet,  bide  my  time. 
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APRIL. 

•*  A  vinlet  by  a  mouy  nfone, 
Hairiildden  from  tb«  efe. 
Fair  as  a  •tar,  when  only  one 
1«  tblning  in  tbe  tky.'* 

WOEOSWOBTH. 

I  HATE  found  violetg.    April  hath  oome  on. 
And  the  cool  winds  feel. softer,  and  the  rain 
Falls  in  the  beaded  drops  of  sununer-time. 
You  may  hear  birds  at  morning,  and  at  eye 
The  tame  doTe  lingers  till  the  twilight  falls. 
Cooing  upon  the  eaves,  and  drawing  in 
His  beautiful,  bright  neck ;  and,  from  the  hills, 
A  murmur  like  the  hoarseness  of  the  sea. 
Tells  the  release  of  waters,  and  the  earth 
Sends  up  a  pleasant  smell,  and  the  dry  leaves 
Are  lifted  by  the  grass ;  and  so  I  know 
"iMiat  Nature,  with  her  delicate  ear,  hath  heard 
The  dropping  of  the  velvet  foot  of  Spring. 
Take  of  ray  violets !    I  found  them  where 
The  liquid  south  stole  o'er  them,  on  a  bank 
That  lean*d  to  running  water.    There's  to  me 
A  daintiness  about  these  early  flowers. 
That  touches  me  like  poetry.    They  blow 
'^^th  such  a  simple  loveliness  among 
The  common  herbs^of  pasture,  and  breathe  oat 
Their  lives  so  unobtrusively,  like  hearts 
Whose  beatings  are  too  gentle  for  the  world. 
I  love  to  go  in  the  capricious^ys 
Of  April  and  hunt  violets,  when  the  rain 
Is  in  the  blue  cups  trembling,  and  they  nod 
So  gracefully  to  the  kisses  of  the  wind. 
It  may  be  deem'd  too  idle,  but  the  young 
Read  nature  like  the  manuscript  of  Heaven, 
And  call  the  flowers  its  poetry.    Go  out ! 
Ye  spirits  of  habitual  unrest, 
And  read  it,  when  the  «*  fever  of  the  worid" 
Hath  made  your  hearts  impatient,  and,  if  life 
Hath  yet  one  spring  unpoison'd,  it  will  be 
Like  a  beguiling  music  to  its  flow, 
And  you  will  no  more  wonder  that  I  love 
To  hunt  for  vblets  in  the  April-time. 


THE  ANNOYER. 

LoTi  knoweth  every  form  of  air. 

And  every  shape  of  earth, 
And  comes,  unbidden,  everywhere. 

Like  thought's  mysterious  birth. 
The  moonlit  sea  and  the  sunset  sky 

Are  written  with  Love's  words. 
And  you  hear  his  voice  unceasingly. 

Like  song,  in  the  time  of  birds. 

He  peeps  into  the  warrior's  heart 

From  the  tip  of  a  stooping  plume, 
And  the  serried  spears,  aad  the  many  men, 

May  not  deny  him  room. 
Hell  come  to  his  tent  in  the  weary  ni^t, 

And  be  bosy  in  his  dream. 
And  hell  float  to  his  eye  in  morning  lifl^t, 

Like  a  £iy  on  a  siWer  beaM. 


He  hears  the  aovnd  of  the  himler's  gim. 

And  rides  on  the  echo  back. 
And  sighs  in  his  ear  like  a  stirring  lea^ 

And  flits  in  his  woodland  track. 
The  shade  of  the  wood,  and  the  sheen  of  the  river, 

The  cloud,  and  the  open  sky, — 
He  will  haunt  them  all  with  his  subtle  quiver, 

Like  the  light  of  your  very  eye. 

The  fisher  hangs  over  the  leaning  boat, 

And  ponders  the  silver  sea. 
For  Love  is  under  the  surface  hid, 

And  a  spell  of  thought  has  he ; 
He  heaves  the  wave  like  a  bosom  sweet, 

And  speaks  in  tiie  ripple  low, 
Till  the  bait  is  gone  from  the  craffy  line, 

And  the  hook  hangs  bare  below. 

He  bhiTs  the  print  of  the  schdar's  book. 

And  intnidee  in  the  maiden's  prayer, 
And  profanes  the  cell  of  the  holy  man 

In  the  shape  of  a  lady  fair. 
In  the  darkest  night,  and  the  bright  daylight. 

In  earth,  and  sea,  and  sky, 
In  eveiy  home  of  human  thoug^ 

Will  Love  be  Ivrking  nigh« 


[eye. 


TO  A  FACE  BELOVED. 

Tax  mudc  of  the  waken'd  lyre 

Dies  not  upon  the  quivering  strings. 
Nor  bums  alone  the  minstrel's  fire 

Upon  the  lip  that  trembling  sings ; 
Nor  shines  the  moon  in  heaven  unseen. 

Nor  shuts  the  fiower  its  fragrant  cells. 
Nor  sleeps  the  fountain's  wealth,  I  ween, 

Forever  in  its  sparry  wells; 
The  spells  of  the  enchanter  lie 
Not  on  his  own  lone  heart,  his  own  rapt  ear  and 

I  look  upon  a  face  as  fair 

As  ever  made  a  lip  of  heaven 
Falter  amid  its  music-prayer ! 

The  first-lit  star  of  summer  even 
Springs  not  so  softly  on  the  eye, 

Nor  grows,  with  watching,  half  so  bright. 
Nor,  mid  its  sisters  of  the  sky, 

So  seems  of  heaven  the  dearest  Hgfat ; 
Men  murmur  where  that  face  is  seen — 
My  youth's  angelic  dream  was  of  that  look  and  mien. 

Yet,  though  we  deem  the  stars  are  blest. 

And  envy,  in  our  grief,  the  flower 
That  bears  but  sweetness  in  its  breast. 

And  fear'd  the  enchanter  for  his  power. 
And  love  the  minstrel  for  his  spell 
He  winds  out  of  his  lyre  so  well ; 
The  stars  are  almonera  of  light. 

The  lyrist  of  melodious  air, 
The  fountain  of  its  waters  bright, 

And  every  thing  most  sweet  and  foir 
Of  that  by  which  it  charms  the  ear, 
The  eye  of  him  that  passes  near ; 
A  lamp  is  lit  in  woman's  eye 
That  soids,  else  lost  on  earth,  remember  angds  by. 
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ADDRESS  TO  BLACK  HAWK. 

Thbbb  'm  beauty  on  ihy  brow,  old  chief?  the  high 

And  manly  beauty  of  the  Roman  mould. 
And  the  keen  flashing  of  thy  full,  dark  eye 

Speaks  of  a  heart  that  years  have  not  made  cold ; 
Of  passions  scathed  not  by  the  blight  of  time ; 

Ambition,  that  survives  the  battle-rout 
The  man  within  thee  scorns  to  play  the  mime 

To  gaping  crowds,  that  compass  thee  about 
Thou  walkest,  with  ihy  warriors  by  thy  side, 
Wrapp'd  in  fierce  hate,  and  high,  unconquer'd  pride. 

Chief  of  a  hundred  warriors !  dost  thou  yet— 

Yanquish'd  and  captiTo— dost  thou  deem  that  here 
.  The  glowing  day-star  of  thy  glory  set — 

Dull  night  has  closed  upon  thy  bright  career  1 
Old  forest-lion,  caught  and  caged  at  last, 

Dost  pant  to  roam  again  thy  native  wild  1 
To  gloat  upon  the  lifeblood  flowing  fiut 

Of  thy  crush'd  victims ;  and  to  slay  the  child. 
To  dabble  in  the  gore  of  wives  and  mothers,  [there  1 
And  kill,  old  Tcuk!  thy  harmless,  pale-fikoed  bro- 

For  it  was  cruel.  Black  Hawk,  thus  to  flutter 

The  dove-cotes  of  the  peaceful  pioneers, 
To  let  thy  tribe  commit  such  fierce  and  utter 

Slaughter  among  the  folks  of  the  frontiers. 
Though  thine  be  old,  hereditary  hate. 

Begot  in  wrongs,  and  nursed  in  blood,  unlfl 
It  had  become  a  madness,  'tis  too  late  [will 

To  crush  the  hordes  who  have  the  power  and 
To  rob  thee  of  thy  hunting-grounds  and  fountains. 
And  drive  thee  backward  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Spite  of  thy  looks  of  cold  indifference,    [wonder; 

There 's  much  thou  'st  seen  that  must  excite  thy 
Wakes  not  upon  thy  quick  and  startled  sense 

The  cannon's  harsh  and  pealing  voice  of  thunder  ? 
Our  big  canoes,  with  white  and  widespread  wings. 

That  sweep  the  waters  as  birds  sweep  the  sky; 
Our  steamboats,  with  their  iron  lungs,  like  things 

Of  breathing  life,  that  dash  and  hurry  byl 
Or,  if  thou  scom'st  the  wonders  of  the  ocean, 
What  think'st  thou  of  our  railroad  locomotion  1 

Thou'st  seen  our  museums,  beheld  the  dummies 
That  grin  in  darkness  in  their  coffin  cases ; 

What  think*st  thou  of  the  art  of  making  mummies. 
So  that  the  worms  shrink  from  their  diy  embracesi 


Thou'st  seen  the  mimic  tyrants  of  ihe  stage 
Strutting,  in  paint  and  feathers,  for  an  hour; 

Thou'st  heard  the  bellowing  of  their  tragic  rage. 
Seen  their  eyes  gliBten,and  their  dark  brows  lower. 

Anon,  thou'st  seen  them,  when  thdr  wrath  cool'd 
down. 

Pass  in  a  moment  from  a  king — to  down. 

Thou  seest  these  things  unmoved !  sayst  so»  old 
feUowl 
Then  tell  us,  have  the  white  man's  glowing 
daughters 
Set  thy  cold  blood  in  motion  1    Has't  been  mellow 

By  a  sly  cup  or  so  <^  our  fire-waters  1 
They  are  thy  people's  deadliest  poison.    They 
First  make  Uiem  cowards,  and  then  white  men's 
slaves; 
And  sloth,  and  penury,  and  passion's  prey. 

And  lives  of  misery,  and  early  graves. 
For,  by  their  power,  believe  me,  not  a  day  goes 
But  kins  some  Foxes,  Sacs,  and  Whinebagoes. 

Say,  does  ihy  wandering  heart  stray  far  away, 

To  the  deep  bosom  of  thy  forest-home  t 
The  hill-side,  where  thy  young  pappooses  play. 

And  ask,  amid  their  sports,  when  thou  wilt  come  1 
Come  not  the  wailings  of  thy  gentle  squaws 

For  their  lost  warrior  loud  upon  thine  ear. 
Piercing  athwart  the  thunder  of  huzzas. 

That,  yell'd  at  every  comer,  meet  thee  here  ? 
The  wife  who  made  that  shell-deck'd  wampum  belt. 
Thy  rugged  heart  must  think  of  her — and  melt 

Chafes  not  thy  heart,  as  chafes  the  panting  breast 

Of  the  caged  bird  against  his  prison-bars. 
That  thou,  the  crowned  warrior  of  the  West, 

The  victor  of  a  hundred  forest-wars, 
Shouldst  in  thy  age  become  a  raree-show. 

Led,  like  a  walking  bear,  about  the  town, 
A  new-€aught  monster,  who  is  all  the  go. 

And  stared  at,  gratis,  by  the  gaping  clown! 
Boils  not  thy  blood,  while  thus  thon'rt  led  about. 
The  sport  and  mockery  of  the  rabble  rout  1 

Whence  came  thy  did  philosophy  ?  whence  came, 
Thou  tearless,  stem,  and  uncomplaining  one, 

The  power  that  taught  thee  thus  to  veil  the  flame 
Of  thy  fierce  passions  t    Thou  deraisest  fun, 
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And  th J  proud  ipiiit  iconis  the  white  men'i  glee, 
Sato  thy  fierce  sport,  when  at  the  funeral-pile 

Of  a  bound  warrior  in  his  agony, 

Who  meets  thy  horrid  laugh  with  dying  smile. 

Thy  face,  in  length,  reminds  one  of  a  Quaker's ; 

Thy  dances,  too,  are  solemn  as  a  Shakes. 

Proud  sdon  of  a  noble  stem !  thy  tree 

Is  blanch'd,  and  bare,  and  sear'd,  and  leafless 
1 11  not  insult  its  fallen  majesty,  [now. 

Nor  drive,with  careless  hand,  the  ruthless  plough 
Over  its  roots.    Tom  from  its  parent  mould. 

Rich,  warm,  and  deep,  its  fresh,  free,  balmy  air, 
No  second  verdure  quickens  in  our  cold. 

New,  barren  earth ;  no  life  sustains  it  there, 
But,  even  though  prostrate,  'tis  a  noble  thing. 
Though  crownless,  powerless, «  every  inch  a  king." 

Give  us  thy  hand,  old  nobleman  of  nature. 

Proud  ruler  of  the  forest  aristocracy; 
The  best  of  blood  glows  in  thy  every  feature, 

And  thy  curl'd  lip  speaks  scorn  lor  our  democracy. 
Thou  wear'st  thy  titles  on  that  godlike  brow ; 

Let  him  who  doubts  them  meet  thine  eagle-eye, 
Hell  quail  beneath  its  glance,  and  disavow 

All  question  of  thy  noble  family ; 
For  thou  mayst  here  become,  with  strict  propriety, 
A  leader  in  our  city  good  society. 


TO  A  MusQurro. 

Bii  voice  was  ever  soft,  gentle,  and  low.— JQiy  leer. 

Thou  sweet  musician,  that  around  my  bed 

Dost  nightly  come  and  wind  thy  little  horn. 
By  what  unseen  and  secret  influence  led, 

Feed*8t  thou  my  ear  with  music  till  'tis  momi 
The  wind-harp's  tones  are  not  more  soft  than  thine. 

The  hum  of  frilling  waters  not  more  sweet: 
I  own,  indeed,  I  own  thy  song  divine,         [meet, 

And  when  next  year's  warm  summer  nights  we 
(T'd\  then,  farewell !)  I  promise  thee  to  be 
A  patient  listener  to  thy  minstrelsy. 

Thou  tiny  minstrel,  who  bid  thee  discourse 

•   Such  eloquent  music!  was 't  thy  tuneful  sire  1 

8ome  old  musician  ?  or  didst  take  a  course 

Of  lessons  from  some  master  of  the  lyre  1 
Who  bid  thee  twang  so  sweetly  thy  small  trump  ? 

Did  NoRTox  form  thy  notes  so  clear  and  full  1 
Art  a  phrenologist,  and  is  the  bump 

Of  song  developed  in  thy  little  skull  t 
At  Ni  B  Lo's  hast  thou  been  when  crowds  stood  mute, 
Drinking  the  birdlike  tones  of  Cuddt's  flute  1 

Tdl  me  the  burden  of  thy  ceaseless  song. 

Is  it  thy  evening  hymn  of  grateful  prayer, 
Or  lay  of  love,  thou  pipest  through  the  long. 

Still  night !  With  song  dost  drive  away  d  nil  care? 
Art  thou  a  vieux  garpon,  a  gay  deceiver, 

A  wandering  blade,  roaming  in  search  of  sweets. 
Pledging  thy  fiiith  to  every  foli!  believer. 

Who  thy  advance  with  halfway  shyness  meets  1 
Or  art  o'  the  softer  sex,  and  sin^st  in  glee, 
« In  maiden  meditation,  fancy  free  1** 


Thou  little  siren,  when  the  nymphs  of  yore 

Charm'd  with  their  songs  till  men  forgot  to  dine. 
And  starved,  though  music-fed,  upon  their  shore. 

Their  voices  breathed  no  softer  lays  than  thine. 
They  sang  but  to  entice,  and  thou  dost  sing 

As  if  to  lull  our  senses  to  repose. 
That  thou  mayst  use,  unharm'd,  thy  little  stingy 

The  very  moment  we  begin  to  doze ; 
Thou  worse  than  siren,  thirsty,  fierce  blood-eipper. 
Thou  living  vampire,  and  thou  galliidpper ! 

Nature  is  full  of  music,  sweetly  sings 

The  bard,  (and  thou  dost  sing  moot  sweetly  too,) 
Through  the  wide  circuit  of  created  things. 

Thou  art  the  living  proof  the  bard  sings  true. 
Nature  is  full  of  thee ;  on  every  shore, 

'Neath  the  hot  sky  of  Congo*s  dusky  child. 
From  warm  Peru  to  icy  Labrador, 

The  world's  free  dtisen,  then  roamest  wild. 
Wherever  «  mountains  rise  or  oceans  roll," 
Thy  voice  is  heard,  from  « Indus  to  the  Pole." 

The  incarnation  of  Queen  Ma  a  art  thou, 

«  The  fiiiries'  midwife ;" — ^thou  dost  nightly  sip. 
With  amorous  proboscis  bending  low. 

The  honey-dew  from  many  a  lady's  lip— 
(Though  that  they  **  straight  on  kisses  dream,"  I 
doubt—J 

On  smiling  faces,  and  on  eyes  that  weep. 
Thou  lightest,  and  oft  with  **  sympathetic  snoot" 

«  Ticklest  men's  noses  as  they  lie  asleep ; 
And  sometimes  dwellest,  if  I  rightly  scan, 
«0n  the  forefinger  of  an  alderman." 

Tet  thou  canst  glory  in  a  noble  birth. 

As  rose  the  sea-bom  Van  us  from  the  wave, 
So  didst  thou  rise  to  life ;  the  teeming  earth. 

The  living  water  and  the  fresh  air  gave 
A  portion  of  their  elements  to  create 

Thy  liUle  form,  though  beauty  dwells  not  there. 
So  lean  and  gaunt,  that  economic  fate 

Meant  thee  to  feed  on  music  or  on  air. 
Our  vein's  pure  juices  were  not  made  for  thee. 
Thou  living,  singing,  stinging  atomy. 

The  hues  of  dying  sunset  are  most  fair. 

And  twilight's  tints  just  fading  into  night. 
Most  dusky  soft,  and  so  thy  soft  notes  are 

By  far  the  sweetest  when  thou  takest  thy  flight 
The  swan's  last  note  is  sweetest,  so  is  thine; 

Sweet  are  the  wind-harp's  tones  at  distance  heard ; 
'Tis  sweet  at  distance,  at  the  day's  decline, 

To  hear  the  opening  song  of  evening's  bird. 
But  notes  of  harp  or  bird  at  distance  float 
Less  sweetly  on  the  ear  than  thy  last  note. 

The  autumn-winds  are  wailing:  'tis  thy  dirge; 

Its  leaves  are  sear,  prophetic  of  thy  doom. 
Soon  the  cold  rain  will  whelm  thee,  as  the  surge 
Whelms  the  toss'd  mariner  in  its  watery  tomb: 
Then  soar,  and  sing  thy  little  life  away ! 
Albeit  thy  voice  is  somewhat  husky  now. 
j  'TIS  well  to  end  in  music  life's  last  day, 
i       Of  one  so  gleeful  and  so  blithe  as  thou : 
!  For  thou  wilt  soon  live  through  its  joyous  hours, 
:  And  pass  away  wiUi  autumn's  dying  flowers. 
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Jamis  Otis  Rockwbxx  wm  bom  in  LdMnoD, 
an  agricoltuTBl  town  in  ConnecticQt,  in  1807.  At 
an  early  age  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  printer,  in 
Utica,  and  in  hit  sixteenth  year  he  began  to  write 
▼erses  for  the  newspapers.  Two  years  afterward 
he  went  to  New  York,  and  sobseqiiently  to  Boston, 
in  each  of  which  cities  he  laboared  as  a  joamey- 
man  compositor.  He  had  now  acquired  considera- 
ble reputation  by  his  poetical  writings,  and  was 
engaged  as  associate  editor  of  the  « Statesman,** 
an  old  and  influential  journal  published  in  Boston, 
with  which,  I  believe,  he  continued  until  1889, 
when  he  became  the  conductor  of  the  Providence 
«  Patriot" 

Doubtless  Rock  WILL  was  a  man  of  genius. 
He  was  poor,  and  in  his  youth  he  had  besn  left 
nearly  to  his  own  direction.  He  chose  to  learn 
the  business  of  printing,  because  he  thought  it 
would  afford  him  opportunities  to  improve  his 
mind ;  and  his  education  was  acquired  by  diligent 
study  during  the  leisure  hours  of  his  apprentice- 
ship. When  he  removed  to  Providence,  it  became 
necessary  for  him  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  political  questions.  He  felt  but  little 
interest  in  public  affairs,  and  shrank  instinctively 
from  the  strife  of  partisanship ;  but  it  seemed  the 
only  avenue  to  competence  and  reputation,  and  he 
embarked  in  it  with  apparent  ardour.  Journalism, 
in  the  hands  of  able  and  honourable  men,  b  the 
noblest  of  callings ;  in  the  hands  of  the  ignorant 
and  mercenary,  it  is  among  the  meanest  There 
are  at  all  times  connected  with  the  press,  persons 
of  the  baser  sort,  who  derive  their  support  and 
chief  enjoyment  from  ministering  to  the  worst  pas- 
sions; and  by  some  of  this  class  Rockwell's  pri- 
vate character  was  assailed,  and  he  was  taunted 
with  his  obscure  parentage,  defective  education, 
and  former  vocation,  as  if  to  have  elevated  his  po- 
sition in  society,  by  perseverance  and  the  force  of 
mind,  were  a  ground  of  accusation.  He  had  too 
little  energy  in  his  nature  to  regar^such  assaulte 
with  the  indifference  they  merited ;  and  complained 
in  some  of  his  letters  that  they  •*  robbed  him  of  rest, 
and  of  all  pleasure."  With  constantly  increasing 
reputation,  however,  he  conUnued  his  editorial  la- 
bours until  the  summer  of  1831,  when,  at  the  early 
age  of  twenty-four  years,  he  was  suddenly  « called 
to  the  better  land."  He  felt  unwell,  one  morning, 
and,  in  a  brief  paragraph,  apologized  for  the  appa- 
rent neglect  of  his  gazette.  The  next  number 
of  it  wore  the  signs  of  mourning  for  his  death. 
A  friend  of  Rockwell's,*  in  a  notice  of  him 
published  in  the  <*  Southern  Literary  Mssseiiger," 
mentions  as  the  immediate  cause  of  his  death,  that 
be  «was  troubled  at  the  thought  of  some  obliga- 


tion which,  from  not  receiving  money  then  doe  to 
him,  he  was  unable  to  meet,  and  shrank  from  the 
proi^peet  of  a  debtor's  prison^*  That  it  was  in 
some  way  a  result  of  his  extreme  sensitiveness, 
was  generally  believed  among  his  friends  at  the 
time.  Whittter,  who  was  then  editor  of  the 
«New  England  Weekly  Review,"  soon  after  wrote 
the  following  lines  to  his  memory : 

*"nie  turf  is  tmooth  above  him !  and  this  rain 
Will  moisten  the  rent  roots,  and  tummon  back 
The  perishing  life  of  its  green-bladed  grass. 
And  tlie  cmsb'd  flower  will  lift  its  head  again 
Smilingly  unto  heaven,  as  if  it  kept 
No  vigil  with  the  dead.    Well— it  is  meet 
That  the  green  grass  ihonld  tremble,  and  the  flowers 
Blow  wild  about  his  restlng^plaee.    His  ntad 
Was  in  itself  a  flower  but  half-disclosed— 
A  bud  of  blessed  promise  which  the  storm 
Visited  rudely,  and  the  passer  by 
Smote  down  in  wantonness.    But  we  may  trust 
That  it  hath  found  a  dwelling,  where  the  sun 
Of  a  more  holy  clime  will  visit  it. 
And  the  pure  dews  of  mercy  will  descend. 
Through  Heaven's  own  atmosphere,  upon  Its  head. 

**  His  form  is  now  before  me,  with  no  traea 
Of  death  in  iu  fine  lineaments,  and  there 
Is  a  faint  crimson  on  his  youthful  cheek. 
And  his  free  Up  is  softening  with  the  smile 
Which  in  his  eye  Is  kindling.    1  can  feel 
The  parting  pressure  of  his  hand,  and  hear 
His  last  *€rOD  Mess  you  r    Strange— that  he  is  there 
Distinct  before  me  like  a  breathing  thing, 
Even  when  1  know  that  he  is  with  the  dead, 
And  that  the  damp  earth  hidee  him.    I  woald  act 
Think  of  him  otherwise— his  image  lives 
Within  my  memory  as  he  seem*d  before 
The  curse  of  blighted  feeling,  and  the  toil 
And  fever  of  an  uncongenial  strife,  liad  left 
Thoir  traces  on  his  aspect.    Peace  to  him ! 
He  wrestled  nobly  with  the  weariness 
And  trials  of  our  being— emiliag  on. 
While  poison  mingled  with  his  springs  of  lUte, 
And  wearing  a  calm  brow,  while  on  his  heart 
Anguish  was  resting  like  a  hand  of  Are — 
Until  at  last  the  agony  of  thought 
Grew  insupporuble,  and  madness  came 
Darkly  upon  him,— and  the  snlforer  died  i 

**  Nor  died  he  unlamented !     To  his  grave 
The  beautiful  and  gifted  shall  go  up, 
And  mose  upon  the  sleeper.    And  young  lipa 
Shall  murmur  in  the  broken  tones  of  grief— 
His  own  sweet  meJodies— and  if  the  ear 
Of  the  ft«ed  spirit  heedeth  aught  beneath 
The  brightness  of  its  new  inheritsnce. 
It  may  be  Joyftil  to  the  parted  one 
To  feel  that  earth  remembers  hin  In  lots !" 
The  specimens  of  RecKwsi.L's  poetcy  which 
have  fallen  imder  my  notice  show  him  to  have 
possessed  a  strong  imagination  and  deep  feeling. 
His  imagery  is  not  always  well  chosen,  and  his  ver- 
sification is  sometimes  defective ;  but  his  thoughte 
are  often  original,  and  the  general  efiect  of  his 
pieces  is  striking.    His  later  poems  are  his  best, 
nnd  probably  he  would  have  produced  works  of 
much  merit  had  he  lived  to  a  matuie  age. 
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THE  SUM  OF  LIFE. 

SiAmcHBrn  of  gold,  whoM  days  andiiiglitB 
All  waste  away  in  aiudotu  care, 

Eftranged  from  all  of  life's  delights, 
Unleam'd  in  all  thai  is  most  £gdr— 

Who  sailest  not  with  easy  gUdo, 

But  deWest  in  the  depths  of  tide, 
And  strugglest  in  the  foam ; 

O !  come  and  view  this  land  of  graves, 

Death's  northern  sea  of  frozen  waves. 
And  mark  thee  out  thy  home. 

Lover  of  woman,  whose  sad  heart 

Wastes  like  a  fountain  in  the  sun, 
Clings  most,  where  most  its  pain  does  start. 

Dies  by  the  light  it  lives  upon ; 
Come  to  the  land  of  graves ;  for  here 
Are  beauty's  smile,  and  beauty's  tear, 

Gather'd  in  holy  trust ; 
Here  slumber  forms  as  fair  as  those 
Whose  cheeks,  now  living,  shame  the  rose^ 
Their  glory  tum'd  to  dusL 

Lover  of  &me,  whose  foolish  thought 
Steals  onward  o'er  the  wave  of  time. 

Tell  me,  what  goodness  hath  it  brought. 
Atoning  for  that  restless  crime! 

The  spirit-mansion  desolate. 

And  open  to  the  storms  of  fate. 
The  absent  soul  in  fear; 

Bring  home  thy  thoughts  and  come  with  me, 

And  see  where  all  thy  pride  must  be : 
SeaBcher  of  feme,  look  here ! 

And,  warrior,  Uiou  with  snowy  plume, 

That  goest  to  the  bugle's  call, 
Come  and  look  down ;  this  lonely  tomb 

Shall  hold  thee  and  thy  glories  all : 
The  haughty  brow,  the  manly  frame. 
The  daring  deeds,  the  sounding  feme, 

Are  trophies  but  for  death ! 
And  millions  who  have  toil'd  fike  thee. 
Are  stay'd,  and  here  they  sleep ;  and  see, 
Does  gloiy  lend  them  breath  1 


TO  ANN. 

Thou  wert  as  a  lake  that  lieth 

In  a  bright  and  sunny  way; 
I  was  as  a  bird  that  flieUi 

O'er  it  on  a  pleasant  day ; 
When  I  look'd  upon  thy  features 

Presence  then  some  feeling  lent ; 
But  thou  knowest,  most  felse  of  ereatuzea. 

With  thy  form  thy  image  went 

With  a  kiss  my  vow  was  greeted. 

As  I  knelt  before  thy  shrine ; 
But  I  saw  that  kiss  repeated 

On  another  Up  than  mine ; 
And  a  solemn  vow  was  spoken         , 

That  thy  heart  should  not  be  changed ; 
But  that  binding  vow  was  broken. 

And  thy  spirit  was  estranged. 


V I  could  blame  thee  for  awaking 

Thoughts  the  world  will  but  deride ; 
Calling  out,  and  then  forsaking 

Flowers  the  winter  wind  will  chide ; 
Guiling  to  the  midway  ocean 

Barks  that  tremble  by  the  shore ; 
But  I  hush  the  sad  emotion, 

And  will  punish  thee  no  more. 


THE  LOST  AT  SEA. 

Wits,  who  in  thy  deep  devotion 

Puttest  up  a  prayer  for  one 
Sailing  on  the  stprmy  ocean, 

Hope  no  more— his  course  is  done. 
Dream  not,  when  upon  thy  pillow, 

That  he  slumbers  by  thy  side ;  . 
For  his  corse  beneath  the  billow 

Heaveth  with  the  restless  tide. 

Children,  who,  as  sweet  flowers  growing, 
.  Laugh  amid  the  sorrowing  rains. 
Know  ye  many  clouds  are  tfirowing 

Shadows  on  your  sire's  remains  ! 
Where  the  hoarse,  gray  surge' is  rolling 

With  a  mountain's  motion  on. 
Dream  ye  that  its  voice  is  tolling 

For  your  father  lost  and  gone  ! 

When  the  sun  look'd  on  the  water. 

As  a  hero  on  his  grave. 
Tinging  with  the  hue  of  slaughter 

Every  blue  and  leaping  wave, 
Under  the  majestic  ocean. 

Where  the  giant  current  roll'd. 
Slept  thy  sire,  without  emotion, 
.    Sweetly  by  a  beam  of  gold; 

And  the  silent  sunbeams  slanted, 

Wavering  through  the  crystal  deep, 
Till  their  wonted  splendours  haunted 

Those  shut  eyelids  in  their  sleep. 
Sands,  like  crumbled  silver  gleaming. 

Sparkled  through  his  raven  hair ; 
But  the  sleep  that  knows  no  dreaming 

Bound  him  in  its  silence  there. 

So  we  left  him ;  and  to  tell  thee 

Of  our  sorrow  and  thine  own. 
Of  the  wo  that  then  befell  thee, 

Come  we  weary  and  alone. 
That  thine  eye  is  quickly  shaded, 

That  thy  heart-blood  wildly  flows. 
That  thy  cheek's  clear  hue  is  faded. 

Are  the  fruits  of  these  new  woes. 

Children,  whose  mesk  eyes,  inquiring. 

Linger  on -your  mother's  fece— 
Know  ye  that  she  is  expiring. 

That  ye  are  an  orphan  racel 
God  be  with  you  on  the  morrow. 

Father,  mother,— both  no  more ; 
One  within  a  greve  of  sorrow. 

One  upon  the  ocean's  floor ! 
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THE  DEATH-BED  OF  BEAUTY. 

8bb  deept  in  beaaty,  like  the  dying  roee 

By  the  wanntkiee  and  winds  of  June  fonakoa; 
Or  like  the  ion,  when  dinun'd  wiUi  douda  it  goea 

To  its  dear  ooean-bed,  by  light  winds  shalran : 
Or  like  the  moon,  when  through  ita  robea  of  enow 

It  amilea  with  angel  meekneaa— or  like  aorrow 
When  it  ia  aoothed  by  reaignation'a  glow, 

Or  like  herael^ — ahe  will  be  dead  to-moROW. 

How  still  she  sleeps !  The  young  and  sinless  girl! 

And  the  fiunt  breath  upon  her  red  lipa  tremUea ! 
Waving,  almost  in  death,  the  raven  oirl 

That  floats  around  her ;  and  ahe  most  reaemblea 
The  fidl  of  night  upon  the  ocean  foam, 

Wherefirom  the  sun-light  hath  not  yet  departed ; 
And  where  the  winds  are  fiiint   She  stealeth  home, 

Unsullied  girl !  an  angel  broken-hearted ! 

O,  bitter  world !  that  hadst  ao  cold  an  eye 

To  look  upon  so  fair  a  type  of  heaven ; 
She  could  not  dwell  beneath  a  winter  sky, 

And  her  heartstrings  weie  froien  here  and  rtvsn, 
And  new  she  lies  in  ruin»— look  and  weep! 

How  lightly  leans  her  cheek  upon  the  piDowI 
And  how  the  bloom  of  her  fair  fiice  doth  keep 

Changed,  like  a  stricken  dolphin  on  the  billow. 


TO  THE  ICE-MOUNTAIN. 

Gbatx  of  waters  gone  to  rest ! 

Jewel,  dazzling  all  the  main ! 
Father  of  the  silver  crest ! 

Wandering  on  the  trackless  plain. 
Sleeping  uid  the  wavy  roar. 

Sailing  mid  the  angry  storm. 
Ploughing  ocean's  oozy  floor. 

Piling  to  the  clouds  thy  form ! 

Wandering  monument  of  rain, 

Prison'd  by  the  sullen  north ! 
But  to  melt  Uiy  hated  chain. 

Is  it  that  thou  comeet  focthi 
Wend  thee  to  the  aunny  aouth. 

To  the  glassy  sunmier  sea. 
And  the  breathinga  of  her  mouth 

Shall  unchain  and  gladden  thee  I 

Roamer  in  the  hidden  path, 

'Neath  the  green  and  douded  wave ! 
Trampling  in  thy  reckless  wrath. 

On  the  lost,  but  eherish'd  brave ; 
Parting  love's  death-Unk'd  embrace — 

Crudiing  beauty's  skeleton — 
Tell  us  what  the  hidden  race 

With  our  mourned  lost  have  done ! 

Floating  isle,  which  in  the  sun 

Art  an  icy  coronal ;  ^ 
And  beneath  the  viewless  dun, 

Throw'st  o'er  barka  a  wavy  pall-; 
Shining  deadi  upon  the  sea  I 

Wend  thee  to  the  aouthem  main; 
Warm  skies  wait  to  welcome  thea! 

Mingle  with  the  wave  again  f 


THE  PRISONER  FOR  DEBT. 

Wnxv  the  anmmer  aun  waa  in  Hm  weat, 

Ita  crimson  radiance  fell. 
Some  on  the  Uue  and  changeful  aea, 

And  aome  in  the  priaoner'a  oeU. 
And  then  his  eye  with  a  amile  would  beam. 

And  the  blood  would  leave  his  brain. 
And  the  verdure  of  his  soul  return. 

Lake  seie  graas  after  rain! 

But  when  the  tempest  wreathed  and  spread 

A  mantle  o'er  the  aun. 
He  gather'd  back  his  woes  again. 

And  brooded  thereupon ; 
And  thus  he  lived,  till  Time  one  day 

Led  Death  to  break  his  chain : 
And  then  the  prisoner  went  away, 

And  he  was  firee  again! 


TO  A  WAVE. 

List!  diou  child  of  wind  and  aea. 

Tell  me  of  the  far-oflT  deep. 
Where  the  tempest's  breath  is  firee. 

And  the  waters  never  sleep ! 
Thou  perchance  the  storm  hast  aided. 

In  ita  work  of  stem  despair. 
Or  perchance  thy  hand  h^  braided. 

In  deep  caves,  the  mermaid's  hair. 

Wave !  now  on  the  golden  aands, 

SUent  as  thou  art,  and  broken, 
Bear'st  thou  not  from  distant  strands 

To  my  heart  some  pleasant  token  ! 
Tales  of  mountains  of  the  south. 

Spangles  of  the  ore  of  silver; 
Which,  with  playful  singing  moutii. 

Thou  hast  leap'd  on  high  to  piUert 

Mournful  wave !  I  deem'd  thy  aong 

Was  telling  of  a  floating  priaon. 
Which,  when  tempeats  swept  along^ 

And  the  mighty  winds  were  risen, 
Founder'd  in  the  ocean'a  grasp. 

While  the  brave  and  &ir  were  dying. 
Wave !  didst  maik  a  white  hand  clasp 

In  thy  fokls,  as  thou  wert  flyingT 

Hast  thou  seen  the  hallow'd  rock 

Where  the  pride  of  kings  reposes, 
Crown'd  with  many  a  misty  lock. 

Wreathed  with  sapphire,  green,  and  roses  1 
Or  with  joyous,  playful  leap, 

Hast  thou  been  a  tribute  flinging, 
Up  that  bold  and  Jutty  steep. 

Pearls  upon  the  south  wind  stringing! 

Faded  Wave!  ajoy  to  thee. 

Now  thy  flight  and  toil  are  oiver! 
0,  may  my  departure  be 

Calm  as  thine,  thou  ooean^rover ! 
When  this  soul's  last  pain  or  mirth 

On  the  ahore  of  time  is  driven, 
Be  its  lot  like  thine  on  earth, 

To  be  lost  away  in  heaven  f 
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DocTom  Waed  wm  bom  at  Newuk,  in  New 
Jeraey,  on  tiiA  eighth  of  June,  1807.,  Hii  ftther, 
General  Thoxas  Wabd,  is  one  of  the  oldeit, 
weahhieit,  end  most  respectable  citixens  of  that 
town ;  and  has  held  yarioos  offices  of  public  trust 
in  his  native  state,  and  represented  his  district  in 
the  national  Congress. 

Doctor  Ward  leceiTed  his  classical  education 
at  the  academies  in  Bloomfield  and  Newark,  and 
the  college  at  Princeton.  He  chose  the  profession 
of  physic,  and,  after  the  usual  preparation,  obtained 
his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  the  spring  of 
1829,  at  the  Rutgers  Medical  College,  in  New 
York.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  be  went 
to  Paris,  to  avail  hims^  of  the  &cilities  aflforded 
in  that  capital  for  the  prosecution  of  ereiy  branch 
of  medical  incjuiiy;  and,  after  two  years'  absence, 
during  which  he  aocompUshed  the  usoal  tour 
through  Italy,  Switserland,  Holland,  and  €beat 
Britain,  he  returned  to  New  York,  and  commenced 
the  practioe  of  medicine  in  that  city.  In  the  course 


of  two  or  tiuree  yeaii,  howevei,  m  gnduaBy  win- 
drew  from  business,  his  cirenmstances  permitting 
him  to  exchange  devotion  to  his  prefessloii  far 
the  more  congenial  pursuits  of  tttemtufe  and  gene- 
ral knowledge.  He  is  married,  and  still  resides  in 
New  York;  spending  his  summers,  however,  in 
his  native  city,  and  among  the  more  romantic  and 
beautiful  scenes  of  New  Jerwy.  His  fint  literary 
efforts  were  brief  satirical  pieces,  in  verse  and 
proee,  published  in  a  country  gazette,  in  1826  and 
1826.  It  was  not  until  after  his  return  from  Eu- 
rope, when  he  adopted  the  signature  of  ^Flaccus," 
and  began  to  write  for  the  ^New  York  American," 
that  he  attracted  much  attention.  His  principal 
work,  ^Passaic,  a  Group  of  Poems  touehing  that 
River,"  appeared  in  1841.  It  oentains  eeoie  ilae 
descriptive  passages,  and  its  veisiBcalien  is  gene- 
rally correct  and  muaicat  "The  Monomania  ef 
Money-getting,"  a  satire,  and  many  of  his  minor 
poems,  ve  more  distinguished  for  Tigoinr  than  for 
melody,  though  he  rarely  violates  the  rules  of  metre. 


L 


MUSINGS  ON  RIVERS. 

BiAUTiruL  rivers  I  that  adown  the  vale 
With  graoeftil  passage  journey  to  the  deep» 
Let  me  along  your  grassy  marge  recline 
At  ease,  and  musing,  meditate  the  strange 
Bright  histoiy  of  your  life ;  yes,  from  your  biith. 
Has  beauty's  sh^ow  chased  your  every  step; 
The  blue  sea  was  your  mother,  and  the  son 
Your  glorious  sire :  clouds  your  voluptuous  cradle, 
Roof'd  with  o'erarehing  rainbows;  and  your  foil 
To  earth  was  cheer'd  vrith  shout  of  happy  birds. 
With  bri^ten'd  foces  of  reviving  flowers 
And  meadows,  while  the  sympathising  vrest 
Took  holiday,  and  donn'd  her  richest  robes. 
Fron^deep,  mysterious  wanderings  your  springs 
Break  bubbling  into  beauty ;  where  they  lie 
In  infont  helplessness  a  while,  but  soon 
Gathering  in  tiny  brooks,  they  gambol  down 
The  steep  sides  of  the  mountain,  laughing,  shouting. 
Teasing  the  wild  flowers,  and  at  eveiy  turn 
Meeting  new  playmates  still  to  swell  their  ranks ; 
Which,  with  the  rich  increase  resistless  grown. 
Shed  foam  and  thunder,  that  the  echoing  wood 
Rings  with  the  boisterous  glee;  whileo'er  their  heads. 
Catching  their  spirit  blithe,  young  rainbows  sport. 
The  frolic  children  of  the  wanton  sun. 

Nor  is  your  swelling  prime,  or  green  old  age. 
Though  calm,  unlovely ;  still,  where'er  ye  move. 
Your  train  is  beauty ;  trees  stand  grouping  by 
To  mark  your  graceful  progress:  giddy  flowers. 
And  vain,  as  beauties  wont,  stoop  oler  the  verge 
To  greet  their  foces  in  your  flattering  glass ; 
The  thirsty  herd  are  following  at  your  aide ; 
And  water-burdsy  in  eloatodog  fleets,  convoy 


Your  sea-bound  tides ;  and  jaded  man,  released 

From  worldly  thraJdom,  here  his  dwelling  plants, 

Here  pauses  in  your  pleasant  neigU>ourhood, 

Sure  of  repose  along  your  tranquil  shores. 

And  when  your  end  approaches,  and  ye  blend 

With  the  eternal  ocean,  ye  shall  fade 

As  placidly  as  when  an  infant  dies ; 

And  the  death-angel  shall  your  powers  withdraw 

Gently  as  twilight  takes  the  parting  day« 

And,  with  a  soft  and  gradual  decline 

That  cheats  the  senses,  lets  it  down  to  night 

Bountiful  nrtn !  not  upon  the  earth 
Is  record  traced  of  God's  exuberant  grace 
So  deeply  graven  as  the  channels  worn 
By  ever-flowing  streaens:  arteries  of  earth. 
That,  widely  branching,  circulale  its  blood : 
Whose  ever-throUiing  pulses  are  the  tides. 
The  whole  vast  enginery  of  Nature,  all 
The  roused  and  labouring  elements  combine 
In  their  production ;  for  the  mighty  end 
Is  growth,  is  life  to  every  living  thing. 
The  sun  himself  is  charter'd  for  the  work: 
His  arm  uplifts  the  main,  and  at  his  smile 
The  fluttering  vapours  take  their  flight  for  heaven. 
Shaking  the  briny  sea-dregs  from  their  wings; 
Here,  wrought  by  unseen  fingers,  soon  is  wove 
The  cloudy  tissue,  till  a  mighty  fleet. 
Freighted  with  treasures  bound  for  distant  shores, 
Floats  waiting  for  the  breeie;  loosed  on  the  sky 
Rush  the  strong  tempests,  that,  with  sweeping 
Impel  the  vast  flotilla  to  its  port ;  [breath. 

Where,  overitanging  wide  the  acid  plain. 
Drops  the  rich  mercy  down;  and  oft,  when  summer 
Withen  the  harvest,  and  the  hay  clouds 
Drag  idly  at  the  bidding  of  tke  brseut, 
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New  riden  fpur  dmn,  and  enraged  they  mih, 
Beitrode  by  thmiden,  that,  with  hideotu  ahooti 
And  cracklmg  thongs  of  fire,  urge  them  along. 

Aa  fidla  the  bleasing,  how  the  satiate  earth 
And  all  her  race  shed  grateftil  smiles  !^-not  here 
>  The  bounty  ceases :  when  the  drenching  streams 
Have,  inly  sinking,  qnench'd  the  greedy  thirst 
Of  pianta,  of  woods,  some  kind,  inTisiUe  hand 
In  bright,  peramiial  springs  draws  up  again 
Forneedy  man  and  beast;  and,  as  the  brooks 
Grow  strong,  appientieed  to  the  use  of  man. 
The  ponderous  wheel  thej  torn,  the  web  to  weaTO^ 
The  sUibbotn  metal  forge;  and,  when  advanced 
To  sober  age  at  last,  ye  seek  the  sea. 
Bearing  the  wealth  of  coomierce  on  your  baeks, 
Te  seem  the  unpaid  carriers  of  the  sky 
Veurhsafai  to  earth  for  burden ;  and  your  host 
Of  shining  branches,  linking  land  to  land. 
Seem  bands  of  friendship— silver  chains  o^  love^ 
To  bind  the  world  in  brotherhood  and  peace. 

Back  to  the  primal  chaos  &ncy  sweeps 
Te  trace  your  dim  beginning;  when  dull  earth 
Jtttf  sunken  low,  one  level,  ptoshy  marsh. 
Girdled  with  mists;  while  saurian  reptiles,  strange, 
Msasursless  monsten,  through  the  cloggy  plain 
Paddled  and  floundered ;  and  the  AUnigh^  vesee. 
Like  sBver  trumpet,  from  their  hidden  dens 
SoMMn'd  the  central  and  wsistlees  fires, 
That  with  a  groan  from  pole  to  pole  upheave 
The  mountain-masses,  and,  with  dreadiful  rent, 
Fracture  the  rocky  crust ;  then  Andes  rose. 
And  Alps  their  granite  pyramids  shot  up, 
Barren  of  soil ;  but  gathering  vapours  round 
Their  stony  scalps,  condensed  to  drops,  from  dropa 
To  brooks,  from  brooks  to  rivers,  which  set  out 
Over  that  rugged  and  untravell'd  land. 
The  first  exploring  pilgrims,  to  the  sea. 
Tedious  their  route,  precipitous  and  vague. 
Seeking  with  humblcoiess  the  lowliest  paths: 
Oft  shut  in  valleys  deep,  foriom  they  turn 
And  find  no  vent;  till,  gathered  into  lakes, 
Topping  the  basin's  brimming  lip,  thej  phmga 
Headlong,  and  hurry  to  the  level  main, 
Rejoicing:  misty  ages  did  they  run. 
And,  with  unoeaong  friction,  all  the  while 
Frittered  to  granular  atoms  the  dense  rook, 
And  ground  it  into  soil— then  droppM  (O!  sore 
Fromheaven)  the  precious  seed :  first  mosses,lichena 
Seised  on  the  sterile  flint,  and  from  their  dost 
Sprangherbs  and  flowers:  last  from  the  deepsoing 

moold 
Uproee  to  heaven  in  pride  the  prineely  tree, 
And  earth  was  fitted  for  her  coming  lord. 


TO  THE  MAGNOLIA, 

Whbjt  roaming  o'er  the  marrfiy  field. 
Through  tar^gled  brake  and  treadieroas  iloagh. 

We  start,  that  spot  so  Ibul  sikmld  yield. 
Chaste  blossom !  such  a  balm  as  thou. 

Such  lavish  fragrance  theva  we  meet» 

That  all  the  duunal  waste  is  sweet. 


So,  in  the  dreary  path  of  life. 

Through  ckif^g  toil  and  thorny  cars, 
Love  rears  his  blossom  o'er  ihe  strife, 

Uke  thine,  to  oheer  the  wanderer  there: 
Which  pours  such  incense  round  the  spot. 
His  pains,  his  cares,  are  all  forgot 


TO  AN  INFANT  IN  HEAVEN. 

Tnon  bright  and  star-like  spnit ! 

Hist,  in  my  virions  vrild, 
I  see  n^  heaven's  seraphic  host — 

O !  canst  thou  be  my  child  ? 

My  grief  is  quench'd  in  wonder,  ^ 
And  pride  arrests  my  sighs; 

A  branch  from  this  unworthy  stock 
Now  blossoms  in  the  skies. 

Our  hopes  of  thee  were  lofty. 
But  have  we  cause  to  grieve  1 

O !  could  our  fondest,  proudest  wish 
A  nobler  fiite  conceive  1 

The  little  weeper,  teariess. 
The  sinner,  snatch'd  from  sin ; 

The  babe,  to  more  than  manhood  grown* 
Ere  childhood  did  begin. 

And  I,  thy  CMthly  teacher, 
Wmild  bhish  thy  powers  to  see ; 

Thou  art  to  me  a  parent  now. 
And  I,  a  child  to  thee! 

Tliy  bnuv  ■<>  uninstructed 

WhUe  in  this  k>wly  state. 
Now  threads  the  maiy  track  of  apherai, 

Or  reads  the  book  of  fiite. 

Thine  eyes,  so  curb'd  in  virion, 

Now  range  the  realms  of  space- 
Look  down  upon  the  rolling  stars. 
Look  up  to  God's  own  foce. 

Thy  Uttle  hand,  so  helplees, 
That  searoe  its  toys  could  hold. 

Now  clasps  its  mate  in  holy  ptayv^ 
Or  twanga  a  harp  of  gold. 

Thy  foeUe  foet,  unsteady, 

Thai  totter'd  as  they  trod* 
With  angels  walk  the  heavenly  paths^ 

Or  stand  before  their  God. 

Nor  is  thy  tongue  lees  skilful* 

Before  the  throne  divine 
"T  is  pleading  for  a  mother's  weal. 

As  once  she  pray'd  for  thine. 

What  bliss  is  bom  of  sorrow ! 

"T  is  never  sent  in  vain — 
TTm  heavenly  surgeon  maims  to  sicfe^ 

He  gives  no  useless  pain. 

Our  God,  to  caQ  us  homeward, 

BiM  only  Son  sent  down: 
And  now,  stiU  mora  to  tempt  our  heuti» 

Has  talEen  op  our  owil 
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JoHir  HowAmD  Betavt  wis  bom  in  CmninlDff- 
ton,  Mtsnchosetts,  on  the  twen^-second  day  oi 
July,  1807.  His  youth  was  passed  prindpaUy  in 
rural  occupations,  and  in  attending  the  district  and 
other  schools,  until  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age, 
when  he  began  to  study  the  Latin  language,  with 
a  view  of  entering  one  of  the  colleges.  In  1886, 
he  wrote  the  first  poem  of  which  he  retained  any 
copy.  This  was  entitled  «  My  Native  Village,"  and 
first  appeared  in  the  *«  United  States  Review  and 
Literary  Gaiette,*'  a  periodical  published  simulta- 
neously at  New  York  and  Boston,  of  which  his 
brother,  William  Cullkit  BaxAHT,  was  one  of 
the  editors.  It  is  included  in  the  present  collec- 
tion. After  this  he  gave  up  the  idea  of  a  univer- 
nty  education,  and  placed  himself  for  a  while  at 
the  Rensselaer  School  at  Troy,  under  the  superin- 
tendance  of  Professor  Eatoh.  He  subsequently 
implied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  mathematical 
and  natural  sciences,  under  difierent  instructors, 
and  in  his  intervals  of  leisure  produced  several 
porais,  which  were  published  in  the  gazettes. 


•ir.] 

In  Apifl,  1831,  he  want  to  Jacksonvffle,  in  Illi- 
nois ;  and  in  September  of  the  next  year  went  to 
Princeton,  in  the  same  state,  where  he  sat  himnlf 
down  as  a  aquatUty  or  inhabitant  of  the  puUie 
lands  not  yet  ordered  to  be  sold  by  the  govern- 
ment When  the  lands  came  into  the  maiket,  he 
purchased  a  fturm,  bordering  on  one  of  the  fine 
groves  of  that  countiy.  He  was  maarried  in  1833. 
He  accepted  soon  afterward  two  or  three  pubKc 
offices,  one  of  which  was  that  of  Recorder  i^  Bu- 
reau county;  "but  afterward  resigned  them,  and 
devoted  himself  to  agricultural  pursuits.  Of  bis 
poems,  part  were  written  in  Massachusetts,  and 
part  in  Illinois.  They  have  the  same  gencnl 
characteristics  as  those  of  his  brother.  He  is  a 
lover  of  nature,  and  describes  minutely  and  eflfee^ 
ively.  To  him  the  wind  and  the  streams  are  ever 
muncal,  and  the  forests  and  the  prairies  clothed 
in  beanty.  His  versification  b  easy  and  correct, 
and  his  writings  show  him  to  be  a  man  of  refined 
taste  and  kindly  ieelings,  and  to  have  a  mind 
stored  with  the  best  learning. 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  PILGRIM'S 
FUNERAL. 

It  was  a  wintiy  scene, 
The  hills  were  whiten'd  o'er, 
And  the  chill  north  winds  were  blowing  keen 
Along  the  rocky  shore. 

Gone  vras  the  wood-bird's  lay, 
That  the  summer  forest  fills. 
And  the  voice  of  the  stream  has  pass'd  twmy 
From  its  path  among  the  hills. 

And  the  low  sun  coldly  smiled 
Through  the  boughs  of  the  ancient  wood. 
Where  a  hundred  souls,  sire^  wife,  and  child, 
Around  a  coffin  stood. 

They  raised  it  gently  up. 
And,  through  the  untrodden  snow, 
They  bore  it  away,  with  a  solemn  step. 
To  a  woody  vale  below. 

And  grief  was  in  each  eye, 
As  they  moved  towards  the  spot 
And  brie^  low  speech,  and  tear  and  m^ 
Told  that  a  fiiend  was  not 

When  they  laid  his  cold  corpse  \xm 
In  its  dark  and  narrow  cell, 
Heavy  the  mingled  earth  and  snow 
Upon  his  coffin  felL 

Weeping,  they  pass'd  away. 
And  left  him  there  alone, 


With  no  maik  to  teU  where  Uieb  dead  ftiend  b^. 
Bat  the  mossy  forest-stone. 

When  the  winter  storms  were  gone 
And  the  strange  birds  sung  around, 
Green  grass  and  violets  sprung  upon 
That  spot  of  holy  ground. 

And  o^er  Inm  giant  irees 
Their  proud  arms  toss'd  on  high, 
And  msded  music  in  the  breeie 
That  wander'd  through  the  sky. 

When  these  were  overspread 
With  the  hues  that  Autumn  gave, 
They  bow'd  them  in  the  wind,  and  shed 
llidr  leaves  upon  his  grave. 

These  woods  are  perish'd  now, 
And  that  humble  grave  forgot. 
And  the  yeoman  sings,  as  he  drives  his  pkxifl^ 
O'er  that  once  sacmd  spot 

Two  centuries  are  fiown 
Since  they  laid  his  cold  corpse  low, 
And  his  bones  are  moulder'd  to  dust,  and  strown 
To  the  breezes  long  ago. 

And  they  who  laid  him  there. 
That  sad  and  suffering  train. 
Now  sleep  in  dust, — to  tell  us  where 
No  letter'd  stones  remain. 

Their  memory  remains. 
And  ever  shall  remain. 
More  lasting  than  the  aged  fonee 
Of  Egypt's  storied  plant. 
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A  RECOLLECTION. 

Hbbb  ttmd  aside,  where  the  deecending  htO€k 
Fmj9  A  scant  tribute  to  the  mightier  itieaiii» 
And  all  the  snmsier  long,  on  silver  feet. 
Glides  lightly  o'er  the  pebbles,  sending  oat 
A  mellow  mormor  on  the  quiet  air. 
Just  up  this  narrow  glen,  in  yonder  glade 
Set,  like  a  nest  amid  embowering  trees, 
Where  the  green  grass,  fresh  as  in  early  spring, 
Spreads  a  bright  carpet  o'er  the  hidden  soU, 
Lired,  in  my  early  days,  an  hamUe  pair, 
A  mother  and  her  daughter.    She,  the  dame, 
Had  well  nigh  seen  her  threescore  years  and  ten. 
Her  step  was  tremulous ;  slight  was  her  finUne, 
And  bow'd  with  time  and  toil ;  the  lines  of  care 
Were  deep  upon  her  brow.    At  shut  of  day 
I've  met  her  by  the  skirt  of  this  old  wood, 
Akme,  and  fiuntly  murmuring  to  herself 
Haply,  the  history  of  her  better  days. 
I  knew  that  history  once,  from  youth  to  age : — 
It  was  a  sad  one ;  he  who  wrdded  her 
Had  wronged  her  love,  and  thick  the  darts  of  death 
Had  fiiUen  among  her  children  and  her  friends. 
One  solace  for  her  age  remained,— a  fiur 
And  gentle  daughter,  with  blue,  pensive  eyes» 
And  cheeks  like  summer  roses.    Her  sweet  songs 
Rang  like  the  thrasher's  warble  in  these  woods. 
And  up  the  rocky  dells.    At  noon  and  eve. 
Her  walk  was  o'er  the  hills,  and  by  the  founts 
Of  the  deep  forest.    Oft  she  gather'd  flowers 
In  lone  and  desolate  places,  where  the  foot 
Of  other  wanderers  but  seldom  trod. 
Once,  in  my  boyhood,  when  my  truant  steps 
Had  led  me  forth  among  the  pleasant  hills, 
I  met  her  in  a  shaded  path,  that  winds  [low, 

Far  through  the  spreading  groves.    The  sun  was 
The  shadow  of  the  hills  stretch'd  o'er  the  vale, 
And  the  still  waters  of  the  river  lay 
Black  in  the  early  twilight    As  we  met. 
She  stoop'd  and  press'd  her  friendly  lips  to 
And,  though  I  then  was  but  a  simple  child, 
Who  ne'er  had  dream'd  of  love,  nor  knew  its  power, 
I  wonder'd  at  her  beauty.    Soon  a  sound 
Of  thunder,  muttering  low,  along  die  west. 
Foretold  a  coming  storm;  my  homeward  path 
Lay  through  the  woods,  tangled  with  undergrowth. 
A  timid  urchin  then,  I  fear'd  to  go. 
Which  she  observing,  kindly  led  the  wa^. 
And  left  me  when  my  dwelling  was  in  ijjtiU 
I  hasten'd  on;  hu^  ere  I  reach'd  the  gate. 
The  rain  feU  fast,  and  the  drench'd  fields  around 
Were  glittering  in  the  lightning's  frequent  flash. 
But  where  was  now  Eliza?    When  the  mom 
Blush'd  on  the  summer  hills,  they  found  her  dead, 
Beneath  an  oak,  rent  by  the  thunderbolt 
Thick  lay  the  splinters  round,  and  one  sharp  shaft 
Had  pierced  hersnow-white  brow.  And  here  riie  lies, 
Where  the  green  hill  slopes  toward  the  southern  sky . 
'Tb  thirty  summers  since  they  laid  her  here; 
The  cottage  where  she  dwelt  is  razed  and  gone; 
Her  kindred  all  are  perish'd  from  the  earth, 
And  this  rude  stone,  that  simply  bears  her  name, 
Is  mouldering  &st;  and  soon  this  quiet  spot, 
Held  sacred  now,  will  be  like  common  ground. 


Fit  place  is  this  for  so  much  loveliness 
To  find  its  rest    It  is  a  hallow'd  shiine, 
Where  nature  pays  her  tribute.    Dewy  spring 
Sets^the  gay  wild  flQwers  thick  around  her  grave; 
Tlie  green  boughs  o'er  her,  in  the  summer-time. 
Sigh  to  the  winds ;  the  robin  takes  his  perch 
Hard  by,  and  warbles  to  his  sitting  mate ; 
The  briei^rose  blossoms  to  the  sky  of  June, 
And  hangs  above  her  in  the  winter  days 
Its  scarlet  fruit    No  rude  foot  ventures  near; 
The  noisy  schoolboy  keeps  aloof,  and  he 
Who  hunts  the  fox,  when  all  the  hills  are  white. 
Here  treads  aside.    Not  seldom  have  I  found. 
Around  the  head-stone  carefully  entwined. 
Garlands  of  flowers,  I  never  knew  by  whom. 
For  two  years  past  I  've  miss'd  them ;  doubtless  one 
Who  held  this  dust  most  precious,  placed  them  there, 
And,  sorrowing  in  secret  many  a  year. 
At  last  hath  left  the  earth  to  be  with  her. 


MY  NATIVE  VILLAGE. 

Thibx  lies  a  village  in  a  peacefril  vale, 

M^th  sloping  hiUs  and  waving  woods  around. 

Fenced  from  the  blasts.    There  never  ruder  gale 
Bows  the  tall  grass  that  coven  all  the  gromid ; 

And  planted  shrubs  are  there,  and  cherish'd  flowers. 

And  a  bright  verdure,  bom  of  gentler  showers. 

'Twas  there  my  young  existence  was  begun. 
My  earliest  sports  were  on  its  flowery  green. 

And  often,  when  my  schoolboy  task  vras  done, 
I  dimb'd  its  hills  to  view  the  pleasant  scene. 

And  stood  and  gazed  till  the  sun's  setting  ray 

Shone  on  the  h^ght,  the  sweetest  of  the  day. 

There,  when  that  hour  of  mellow  light  was  come. 
And  mountain  shadows  cooHd  the  ripen'd  grain, 

I  watch'd  the  weary  yeeman  plodding  home. 
In  the  lone  path  that  winds  across  the  plain. 

To  rest  his  limbs,  and  watch  his  child  at  play. 

And  tell  him  o'er  the  labours  of  the  day. 

And  when  the  woods  pot  on  thdr  autumn  glow. 
And  the  bright  sun  came  in  among  the  trees. 

And  leaves  were  gathering  in  the  glen  below. 
Swept  sofUy  fin»m  the  mountains  by  the  breeze, 

I  wandered  till  die  starlight  on  the  stream 

At  length  awoke  nie  from  my  &iiy  dream. 

Ah !  happy  days,  too  happy  to  return. 
Fled  on  the  wings  of  youth's  departed  years, 

A  bitter  lesson  has  been  mine  to  learn. 
The  truth  of  lifs,  its  labours,  pains,  and  fean; 

Yet  does  the  memory  of  my  boyhood  stay, 

A  twilight  of  the  brigl^ess  pass'd  away. 

My  thoughts  steal  back  to  that  sweet  village  still, 
Its  flowen  and  peaceful  shades  before  roe  rise; 

The  play-place,  and  the  prospect  from  the  hill. 
Its  summer  verdure,  and  autumnal  dyes ; 

The  present  hrings  its  storms ;  but,  while  they  last, 

I  shdter  me  in  the  delightful  past 
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TH£  INDIAN  SUMMER. 

That  foft  Autumnal  time 
n   If  oom«,  that  sheds,  upon  the  naked  soene^ 
Channs  only  known  in  this  oar  northern 
Bright  seasons,  far  between. 


The  woodland  foliage  now 
Is  gathered  by  the  wild  November  blast; 
£*en  the  thidi  leaves  upon  the  poplar's  boo^ 

Are  Men,  to  the  last 

The  mighty  vines,  that  round 
The  forest  trunks  their  slender  branches  bind, 
Their  crimson  foliage  shaken  to  the  ground. 

Swing  naked  in  the  wind. 

Some  living  green  remains 
By  the  clear  brook  that  shines  along  the  lawn ; 
But  the  sear  grass  stands  white  o'er  all  the  plains. 

And  the  bright  flowers  are  gone. 


But  these,  theee  are  tfiy  t 
Mild  airs  and  tempered  light  upon  the  lea; 
And  the  year  holds  no  time  within  its  arma 

That  doth  reaemUe  thee. 

The  sunny  nooii  is  thine, 
Soft,  golden,  noiseless  as  the  dead  of  night; 
And  hues  that  in  the  flush'd  horiioa  shina 

At  eve  and  early  light. 

The  year's  last,  loveliest  smile, 
Thou  eomest  to  fill  widi  hope  the  human  heart, 
And  strengthen  it  to  bear  the  storms  a  while. 

Till  winter  days  depart 

0*er  the  wide  plains,  thai  lie 
A  desolate  scene,  the  fires  of  autumn  spread. 
And  nightly  on  the  dark  walls  of  the  dky 

A  ruddy  brightness  shed. 

Far  in  a  shelter'd  nook  , 
I've  met,  in  these  calm  days,  a  smiling  flower, 
A  lonely  aster,  trembling  by  a  brook. 

At  the  quiet  noontides'  hour : 

And  sometfiing  told  my  mind. 
That,  should  old  age  to  childhood  call  me  back. 
Some  sunny  days  and  flowers  I  still  might  find 

Along  life's  weary  track. 


THE  BLIND  RESTORED  TO  SIGHT. 

*«Aiid  I  went  and  washed,  aad  I  rseeived  slght**- 
Jona  iz.  II. 

Whut  the  great  Master  spoke. 

He  touch*d  his  wither*d  eyes. 
And  at  one  gleam  upon  him  broke 

The  glad  eardi  and  the  skies. 


And  be  saw  Hw  city's  waDs, 
And  kings'  and  prophets'  tomb. 

And  mighty  arches,  and  vaulted  hdls. 
And  f^M  temple's  lofty  dome. 

He  look'd  on  the  river's  flood. 
And  the  flash  of  mountain  rills, 

And  ^e  gentle  wave  of  the  palms  that  stood 
Upon  Judea's  hills. 

He  saw  on  heights  and  plains 

Creatures  of  every  race : 
But  a  mighty  thrill  ran  through  his  veins 

When  he  met  the  human  fiice ; 

And  his  virgin  sight  beheld 

The  ruddy  glow  of  even. 
And  the  thousand  shining  orbs  that  fill'd 

The  axure  depths  of  heaven. 

And  woman's  voice  before 

Had  cheer'd  his  gloomy  night. 
But  to  see  the  angel  form  she  vrore 

Made  de^^  the  delight 

And  his  heart,  at  daylight's  dose, 
F(w  the  bright  worid  where  he  trod. 

And  when  the  yellow  morning  rose^ 
Gave  speechless  thanks  to  G«t. 


SONNET. 

THBrna  is  a  magic  in  the  moon's  mild  n^^— 
What  time  Ae  softly  climbs  the  evening  sky. 
And  sitteth  with  the  silent  stars  on  high,— - 

Tliat  charms  the  pang  of  earth-bom  grief  away. 

I  raise  my  eye  to  the  blue  depths  above. 

And  worship  Bfim  whose  power,  pervading  spaee. 
Holds  those  bright  orbs  at  peace  in  his  embrace. 

Yet  comprehends  earth's  lowliest  things  in  love. 

Oft,  when  that  silent  moon  was  sailing  high, 
I've  left  my  youthful  sports  to  gaze,  and  now. 
When  time  with  graver  lines  has  maik'd  my 

Sweetly  t/tte  shines  upon  my  sober'd  eye.    [brow, 

O,  may  the  light  of  truth,  my  steps  to  guide. 

Shine  on  my  eve  of  life— shine  soft,  and  long  abide. 


SONNET. 

Tis  Autumn,  and  my  steps  have  led  me  &r 
To  a  wild  hill,  that  overlooks  a  land 

Wide-spread  and  beautifuL    A  tingle  star 
Sparkles  new-eet  in  heaven.  O'er  its  bright  i 

Hie  streamlet  slides  with  mellow  tones  away; 

The  west  is  crimson  with  retiring  day ; 

And  the  north  gleams  with  its  own  native  lig^t 
Below,  in  autuom  green,  the  meadows  lie. 
And  through  green  banks  the  river  wanders  by. 

And  the  wide  woods  with  autumn  hues  are  bright: 

Brightp— but  of  fading  brightness! — soon  is  past 
That  dream-like,  glory  of  the  painted  wood ; 

And  pitiless  decay  o'ertakes,  as  fest. 
Tile  pride  of  men,  the  beauteous,  great,  and  good. 
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pBonssom  Lowftisuow  was  bora  in  tbe  dty 
of  Poitland,  on  tho  twenty-teventh  daj  of  Ytprat' 
817,  1807.  He  entered  Bowdoin  College  in  hb 
fourteenth  year,  and  took  his  bachelor's  degree  at 
that  seminary  in  1825.  In  the  following  spring 
he  went  to  Earope,  visited  France,  Spain,  Italyy 
and  Germany;  studied  at  Gottingen;  and,  passing 
through  England  on  his  return,  reached  home  in 
the  summer  of  1829.  He  was  soon  after  appointed 
Professor  of  Modem  Languages  in  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege, and  in  1831  was  married.  In  1835  he  i»> 
signed  tus  professomhip,  and  went  a  second  time 
to  Europe,  to  study  the  languages  and  literature 
of  the  northern  nations.  He  passed  the  summer 
in  Denmark  and  Sweden ;  tbe  autumn  and  winter 
in  Germany — ^losing  in  that  period  his  wife,  who 
died  suddenly  at  Heidelberg— and  the  following 
spring  and  summer  in  the  Tyrol  and  Switzerland. 
He  returned  to  the  United  States  in  October,  1836, 
and  immediately  afterward  entered  upon  his  duties 
as  Professor  of  Uie  French  and  Spanish  Languages 
in  Harvard  College,  at  Cambridge. 

The  earliest  of  Lovofsllow's  metrical  com- 
positions were  written  while  he  was  an  under- 
gradaate  at  Brunswick,  for  <*The  United  Slates 
Literary  Gazette;"  and  from  that  period  he  has 
been  known  as  a  poet,  and  hb  effufions,  improv- 
ing as  each  year  added  to  his  schdar^p  and 
taste,  have  been  extensively  read  and  admired. 
While  a  professor  in  the  college  in  which  he  was 
educated,  he  wrote  several  of  the  most  elegant  and 
judicious  papers  that  have  appeared  in  the  « North 
American  Review ;"  made  his  translation  of  Cop- 
bu  de  Mmrnque;  and  published  « Outre  Mer,  a 
Pilgrimage  beyond  the  Sea."  In  1839  appeared 
his  «  Hyperion,*'  one  of  the  most  beautiful  prose 
compositions  in  our  language;  in  1840  the 
ilrat  collection  of  his  poems,  under  the  title  of 
« Voices  of  the  Night;"  and  in  the  beginning  of 
the  present  year  his  «  Ballads  and  Other  Poems," 
embracing  among  other  pieces  «  The  Skeleton  in 
Armour,"  a  ballad  in  the  style  of  the  old  Noise 
poetry,  and  "The  Children  of  the  Lord*s  Supper," 
translated  from  the  Swedish  of  Esaias  TxeirBB, 
a  venerable  bishop  of  the  Lutheran  church,  and 
the  most  illustrious  poet  of  northern  Europe.  The 
genius  of  Tsorbr  had  already  been  made  known 
in  this  country  by  a  learned  and  elaborate  criti- 
cbm,  illustrated  by  translated  passages  of  great 
beauty,  of  hb  "  Frithiof 's  Saga,"  contributed  by 
Lo^roFKLLOw  to  tbe  «  North  American  Review," 
soon  afler  he  returned  from  his  second  visit  to 
Europe.  "The  Children  of  the  Lord's  Supper" 
b  little  less  celebrated  than  the  author's  great 
epic,  and  the  Englbh  version  b  an  exact  repro- 
duction of  it,  in  form  and  in  spirit.  No  trans- 
lations from  the  continental  languages  into  the 
English  surpass  those  of  LoHorxLLOw,  and  it 
b  questionable  whether  some  of  hb  versions  firom 
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the  Spanish,  German,  and  Swedish,  have  been 
equalled.  The  rendition  of  «  The  Children  of  the 
Lord's  Supper"  wm  the  most  difficult  task  be 
could  have  undertaken,  as  spondaic  words,  so  no- 
oessaiy  in  the  construction  of  hexameters,  and  so 
common  in  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Swedidi,  are  so 
rare  in  the  English  language. 

«The  Skeleton  in  Armour"  b  the  longest  and 
most  unique  of  LoirorxLLow's  original  poems. 
The  Copenhagen  antiquaries  attribute  the  erec- 
tion of  a  round  tower  at  Newport,  in  Rhode 
Island,  to  the  Scandinavians  of  the  twelfth  ceiH 
tuiy.  A  few  years  ago  a  akeleton  in  complete 
armour  was  exhumed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tower. 
These  fects  are  tbe  groundwork  of  the  story.  In 
the  first  stansas  the  poet  addieases  the  skeklon: 

** Speak !  speak !  thou  fsarltal  fuesi! 
Who,  with  thy  hollow  breast 
Still  in  rude  smiour  dress'd, 

Comest  to  daunt  me ! 
Wrapp'd  not  in  Eastern  balms, 
But  with  thy  fleshless  palms 
Btretoh'd  as  If  askiag  alais, 

Why  dost  thou  haunt  meY'* 
Then,  fk'om  those  cavernous  eyes 
Pale  flashes  seenPd  to  rissy 
As  when  the  aorthera  sklas 

Gleam  in  December! 
And,  like  the  water's  flow 
Under  December's  snow. 
Game  a  dull  voice  of  wo 

From  tbe  heart's  ehamber: 
**Far  in  the  northern  land. 
By  the  wild  Baltic's  strand, 
I,  with  my  childish  hand. 

Tamed  the  ger-fklcmi  { 
And,  with  my  skates  test  boand, 
Skimm'd  the  half-frosen  Sound, 
That  tbe  pdor,  whlmperinf  hound 

Trembled  to  walk  on." 

And,  proceeding  with  hb  « strange,  eventful  his 
toiy,"  the  spectre  Norseman  telb  how  he  wooed 
a  maiden,  the  daughter  of  a  stem  old  prinoe,  who 
laughs  at  hb  suit — 

And,  as  the  wlnd-ffusts  waft 

The  sea-foam  brightly, 
80  tbe  loud  laugh  of  scorn. 
Out  of  those  lips  unshorn. 
From  the  deep  drinking>hom 

Blew  the  foam  lightly. 

The  maiden  flies  with  the  Viking,  however, -and 
after  long  weeks  of  tempest  at  sea,  they  reach  the 
new  continent,  where  the  hero  builds 

the  lofty  tower. 

Which,  to  this  very  hour. 

Stands  looking  seaward. 

LoForsLLow's  works  are  eminently  pictu- 
resque, and  are  distingubhed  for  nicety  of  epithet, 
and  elaborate,  scholariy  finish.  He  has  feeBng,  a 
rich  imagination,  and  a  cultivated  taste.  He  b 
one  of  the  very  small  number  of  American  poets 
who  have  «  written  for  posterity." 
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HlOttKEWATEB.        ^    „     ^b 
Tht  foJIowIiif ,  bMii||lt«  exoiU^^J^IlWM^won  « 
the  pMol^r  lythm  oTCTagftUow'*'      l^iWf  ,*'  «■  »  «*P- "" 
itel  d#iortptkm  of  »  IwibH  on  •  rlror,  mob  M  wo  Iuto 
oariolrei  ofUn  aoon  oa  tho  Androioofgto  >ad  K<MOboo. 
It  is  from  tho  pon  of  i*BMi  W.  IfAid,  of  Ohio. 

«Bs  not  V00T7  and  Ptl  t«n  70a, 
T^U  TOO  If  you  a»  oot  wtory. 
Of  the  wlfhty  HI|hor-W»tOT : 
Hiffher  JTstor  iwtllioff  prondlr, 
Pwmdly  itrriMiiff  down  tlio  voIUr. 
On  tho  whtto  wavo  ho  doiooadod, 
Oa  0  wato-pow  tho  whlto  wavo. 
With  him  oomo  tho  wMrlkif  oddloi, 
Ckmo  with  htm  Korohnnk  tho  hig  itnmp, 
Camo  tho  loUtnf  lofi  O  wah-iU; 

ctano  tho  ■Mfi  tho  Jof  f».nor  ty; 

ihm*  8oo-wot*to-oho  tho  drift  wood; 

CbmoKoriok^tjtholonoorjfli; 

Ohno  tho  oorn  atolko,  oomo  tho  hark  wood; 

(kmo  a  pItehiBf  mam  of  phwdor, 

Bis  stioki,  Uttlo  •tioka  and  thaTtogo; 

Swimming .  driring.  hnttiag,  pitohtng, 
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What  oonfoiion,  what  a  tnmnlt, 
What  a  roaring,  what  a  rarglng, 
What  a  mighty  nuh  of  watora» 
What  an  atmj  of  dtttraetioo, 
Oomtttg  down  in  wrath  and  (orj, 
Oomlng  down  tho  handiomo  rlror, 
Oomtng  down  with  Highor-Wator, 
flllod  with  raging,  mad  with  fury, 
toihlng  down  to  fight  tho  hig  rata, 
to  o'orwhohn  tho  Mulking  wharf«raif.' 


Let  'thV  3ea<f  PjSI  bury  its  dead ! 
Act, — act  in  the  living  Present ! 
Heart  ipvithin,  and  God  o'erhead ! 

LiTes  of  great  men  all  remind  as 
We  can  make  our  lives  sabUme, 

And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time ; 

Footprints,  that  perhaps  another, 
SalUng  o'er  life's  solemn  main, 

A  forlorn  and  shipwreck'd  brother. 
Seeing,  shall  take  heart  again. 

Let  us,  then,  be  np  and  doing, 
With  a  heart  for  any  fate ; 

Still  achieving,  still  pnrsuing, 
Learn  to  labonr  and  to  wait 


-4- 


THE  LIGHT  OF  STARS. 

Thi  night  is  come,  but  not  too  soon ; 

And  sinking  silently, 
All  silently,  the  little  moon 

Drops  down  behind  the  sky. 

There  is  no  light  in  earth  or  heaven. 
But  the  cold  light  of  stars ; 

And  the  first  watch  of  night  is  given 
To  the  red  planet  Mars. 

Is  it  the  tender  star  of  love  1 
The  star  of  love  and  dreams  t 

O  no !  from  that  blae  tent  above 
A  hero's  armour  gleams. 

And  earnest  thoughts  within  me  rise. 

When  I  behold  afiir, 
Suspended  in  the  evening  skies, 

The  shield  of  that  red  star. 


Ostarof  streogdi!  I  see  thee  stand 

And  smile  upon  my  pain ; 
Thou  beckonest  with  thy  mailed  hand, 

And  I  am  strong  again. 

Within  my  hreast  there  is  no  light, 
Bnt  the  cold  light  of  stars: 

I  give  the  first  watdh  of  the  night 
To  the  red  planet  Mars. 

The  star  of  the  unconqner'd  wiD, 

He  rises  in  my  breast. 
Serene,  and  resolute,  and  still, 

And  calm,  and  self-posseos'd. 

And  thoo,  too,  whosoe'er  thou  art, 
That  readest  this  brief  poahn. 

As  one  by  one  thy  hopes  depart, 
Be  resolute  and  calm. 

O  fear  not  in  a  world  like  this. 
And  thou  shalt  know  ere  knig, 

Know  how  sublime  a  thing  it  is 
To  mtSbft  and  be  strong. 


ENDYMION. 

Tax  rising  moon  has  hid  the  stars. 

Her  level  rays,  like  golden  bars. 
Lie  on  the  landscape  green. 
With  shadows  brown  between. 

And  silver  white  the  river  gleaais. 
As  if  DiAHA,  in  her  dreama, 

Had  dropt  her  silver  bow 

Upon  the  meadows  low. 

On  such  a  tranquil  night  as  this. 
She  woke  EirDTMiosr  with  a  kiss. 

When,  sleeping  in  the  grove. 

He  dream'd  not  of  her  love. 

Like  Diak's  kiss,  unaak'd,  unsought, 
Love  gives  itself,  but  is  not  bought; 

Nor  voice,  nor  sound  betrays 

Its  deep,  impassion'd  gaie. 

It  comes    the  beautifbl,  the  free. 
The  crown  of  all  humanity — 

In  silence  and  alone 

To  seek  the  elected  one. 

It  lifts  the  bows,  whose  shadows  deep 
Are  Life's  oblivion,  the  soul's  sleep, 
And  kisses  the  closed  eyes 
Of  him,  who  slumbering  lies. 

O,  weary  hearts !  O,  slumbering  eyes ! 
O,  drooping  souls,  whose  destinies 

Are  firaugfat  with  fear  and  pain. 

Ye  shalliw  loved  again ! 

No  one  is  so  accursed  by  fete. 
No  one  so  utterly  desolate. 

But  some  heart,  though  unknown. 

Responds  unto  its  own. 

Responds^t-as  if^  with  unseen  wings, 
A  breath  firom  heaven  had  touch'd  its  string! ; 
And  whispers,  in  its  song, 
"  Where  hast  thou  stay'd  so  long  1" 
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FOOTSTEPS  OF  ANGELS. 

Whih  the  hours  of  day  are  nmnbei^d» 

And  the  voices  of  the  Night 
Wake  the  better  soul  that  slumbof  d 

To  a  holy,  cahn  dehgfat; 
Ere  the  evening  lanme  are  Kghted, 

And,  like  phantoms  grim  and  tall, 
Shadows  from  the  fitful  fire-light 

Dance  upon  the  parlour-wall ; 
Then  the  forms  of  the  departed 

Enter  at  the  open  door; 
The  beloved  ones,  the  true-hearted. 

Come  to  visit  me  once  more ; 
He,  the  young  and  strong,  who  cherish'd 

Noble  longings  for  the  strife,-^ 
By  the  road-side  fell  and  perish'd, 

Weaiy  with  the  march  of  life  I 

They,  the  holy  ones  and  weakly. 
Who  the  cross  of  suffering  bore, — 

Folddd  their  pale  hands  so  meekly^ — 
Spake  with  us  on  earth  no  more ! 

And  with  them  the  Being  Beauteous, 
Who  unto  my  youth  was  given. 

More  than  all  things  else  to  love  me^ 
And  is  now  a  saint  in  heaven. 

With  a  slow  and  noiseless  footstep, 
Comes  that  messenger  divine. 

Takes  the  vacant  chair  bende  me, 
Lays  her  gentle  hand  in  mine. 

And  she  sits  and  gaies  at  me, 
With  those  ddep  and  tender  eyea, 

Like  the  stars,  so  still  and  saintlike, 
Looking  downward  from  the  akisi. 

Uttered  not,  yet  comprehended. 
Is  the  spirit's  voiceless  prayer. 

Soft  rebukes,  in  blessings  ended. 
Breathing  from  her  lips  of  air. 

O,  though  oft  depress'd  and  lonely,  , 

All  my  fears  are  laid  aside, 
If  I  but  remember  only 

Such  as  these  have  lived  and  died! 


THE  BELEA^RED  CITY. 

I  BATB  read  in  some  old  marvellous  tab 

Some  legend  strange  and  vague. 
That  a  midnight  host  of  spectres  pale 

Beleagured  the  walls  of  Prague. 
Beside  the  Moldau's  rushing  stream. 

With  the  wan  moon  overhead. 
There  stood,  as  in  an  awful  dream, 

The  army  of  the  dead. 
White  as  a  sea-fog,  landward  bound. 

The  spectral  camp  was  seen. 
And,  with  a  sorrowful,  deep  Bound, 

The  river  flow'd  between. 

No  other  voice  nor  sound  was  thera^ 
No  drum,  nor  sentry's  pace ; 

The  mist-like  banners  dasp'd  the  air, 
As  clouds  with  clouds  embrace. 


V 


But,  when  the  old  cathedral  beU 
Pn>claim*d  the  morning  prayer. 

The  white  pavilions  rose  and  M 
On  the  alarmed  air. 

Down  the  broad  valley  fast  and  fa 

The  troubled  army  fied ; 
Up  rose  the  glorious  morning  star. 

The  ghastly  host  was  dead. 

I  have  read  in  the  marvellous  heart  of  man, 
That  strange  and  mystic  scroll. 

That  an  army  of  phantoms  vast  and  wan 
Beleaguer  the  human  souL 

Encamp'd  beside  Life's  rushing  stream, 

In  Fancy's  misty  light. 
Gigantic  shapes  and  shadows  ^eam 

Portentous  through  the  night. 

Upon  its  midnight  battle-ground 

The  spectral  camp  is  seen,* 
And  with  a  sorrowfhl,  deep  sound. 

Flows  the  River  of  Life  between. 

No  other  voice,  nor  sound  is  there, 

In  the  army  of  the  grave ; 
No  other  challenge  breaks  the  air. 

But  the  rushing  of  Life's  wave. 

And,  when  the  soleom  and  deep  church-bell 

Entreats  the  soul  to  pray. 
The  midnight  phantoms  feel  the  sp^ 

The  shadows  sweep  away. 

Down  die  broad  Vale  of  Tean  afiur 

The  spectral  camp  is  fled ; 
Faith  shineth  as  a  morning  star, 

Our  gfaastty  fean  are  dead. 


IT  IS  NOT  ALWAYS  MAY. 

Tai  sun  is  bright,  the  air  is  clear, 
•    The  darting  swaHows  soar  and  sin{^ 
And  from  the  stately  elms  I  hear 
The  blue-bird  prophesying  Spring. 

So  blue  yon  winding  river  flows. 
It  seems  an  outlet  from  the  sky. 

Where,  waiting  till  the  west  wind  blows. 
The  freighted  clouds  at  anchor  lie. 

An  things  are  new — ^the  buds,  the  leaves, 
That  gild  the  elm-tree's  nodding  crest. 

And  even  the  nest  beneath  the  eaves — 
There  are  no  birds  in  last  year's  nest 

All  things  rejoice  in  youth  and  love. 
The  fulness  of  their  first  delight. 

And  learn  from  the  soft  heavens  above 
The  melting  tenderness  of  night. 

Maiden !  that  read'st  this  simple  rhyme. 
Enjoy  thy  youth — it  will  not  stay ; 

Enjoy  the  fragrance  of  thy  prime. 
For,  O !  it  is  not  always  May ! 

Enjoy  the  spring  of  Love  and  Youth,  ' 
To  some  good  angel  leave  the  rest, 

For  Time  will  teach  thee  soon  the  truth- 
There  are  no  birds  in  last  year's  nest 
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MIDNIGHT  MASS  FOR  THE  DYING 
YEAR. 

Yif,  thfl  year  ii  growing  old, 
And  his  eye  is  pale  and  blear'd ! 

Death,  with  froaty  hand  and  c<^ 
Plocka  the  old  man  by  the  beaid, 
Sorely, — aorely ! 

The  leavea  are  fiillmg,  falling, 

Solemnly  and  alow ; 
Caw !  caw !  the  rooks  are  callaig, 

It  is  a  Bound  of  wo, 
A  sound  of  wo ! 

Through  woods  and  mountain-paflses 
The  winds,  like  anthems,  roll ; 

They  are  chanting  solemn  massna. 
Singing;  Pray  for  this  poor  soul, 
Pmyr-pmy ! 

The  hooded  clouds,  like  friars. 
Tell  their  beads  in  drops  of  rain, 

And  patter  their  doleful  prayers; — 
But  their  prayers  aro  all  in  vain, 
All  in  Tain ! 

There  he  stands,  in  the  foul  weather. 

The  foolish,  fond  Old  Year, 
Crown'd  with  wild  flowers  and  with  heather, 

Like  weak,  despised  Lbab, 
A  king,r— a  king ! 

Then  comes  the  summer-like  day, 

Bids  the  old  man  rejoice ! 
His  joy !  his  last!  O,  the  old  man  gray 

LoTeth  her  ever-soft  voice. 
Gentle  and  low. 

To  die  crimson  woods  he  saith. 

And  the  voice  gentle  and  low 
Of  the  aoft  air,  like  a  daughto's  breatii, 

Pray  do  not  mock  me  so  I 
Do  not  laugh  at  me ! 

And  now  the  sweet  day  is  dead ; 

Cold  in  his  arms  it  lies, 
No  stain  from  its  breath  is  spread 

Over  the  glassy  skies. 
No  mist  nor  stain  t 

Then,  too,  the  Old  Year  dieth, 

And  the  forests  utter  a  moan, 
Like  the  voice  of  one  who  crieth 

In  the  wilderness  alone. 
Vex  not  his  ghost ! 

Then  comes,  with  an  awful  roar, 

Gathering  and  sounding  on. 
The  storm-wind  from  Labradc^, 

The  wind  Euroclydon, 
The  storm-wind ! 

Howl !  howl !  and  from  the  forest 

Sweep  the  red  leaves  away ! 
Would,  the  sins  that  thou  abhorraat^ 

O  aoul !  could  thus  decay. 
And  be  swept  away  t 


For  there  shall  come  a  mightier  bla^ 

There  shall  be  a  dariLer  day ; 
And  the  stars,  from  heaven  down^caal^ 
Like  red  leaves  be  swept  away ! 
Kyrie  Eleyson ! 
Chnste  Eleyson ! 


THE  VILLAGE  BLACKSMITH. 

Uhdbb  a  spreading  chestnut  tree 
The  village  smithy  stands ; 

The  smith,  a  mighty  man  is  he. 
With  large  and  sinewy  hands; 

And  the  muscles  of  his  brawny  arms 
Are  strong  as  iron  bands. 

His  hair  is  crisp,  and  black,  and  long; 

His  foce  is  like  the  tan ; 
His  Iffow  is  wet  with  honest  sweat; 

He  earns  whate'er  he  can. 
And  looks  the  whole  world  in  the  face. 

For  he  owes  not  any  man. 

Week  in,  week  out,  from  mom  till  nigfat^ 
You  can  hear  his  bellows  blow ; 

You  can  hear  him  swing  his  heavy  sledge, 
With  measured  beat  and  slow. 

Like  a  sexton  ringing  the  village  bell 
When  the  evening  sun  is  low. 

And  chUdren  coming  home  from  school 

Look  in  at  the  open  door ; 
They  love  to  see  the  flaming  forge. 

And  hear  the  bellows  roar. 
And  catch  the  burning  spaiks  that  fly 

Like  chaff  from  a  threshing^oor. 

He  goes  on  Sunday  to  the  church. 

And  sits  among  his  boys ; 
He  hears  the  parson  pray  and  preadi. 

He  hears  his  daughter's  voice, 
fifinging  in  the  village  choir. 

And  it  makes  his  heart  rejoice. 

It  sounds  to  him  like  her  mother's  voice, 

Singing  in  Paradise ! 
He  needs  mUst  think  of  her 


^  once  mora. 
How  in  the  grave  she  lies ; 
And  with  his  hard,  rough  hand  he  wipea 
A  tear  out  of  his  eyes. 

Toiling>— rejoicing— sorrowing — 
Onward  through  life  he  goes : 

Eadi  morning  sees  some  task  begin» 
Each  evening  sees  it  close ; 

Something  attempted — something  done. 
Has  earned  a  night's  repose. 

Thanks,  thanks  to  thee,  my  worthy  friend. 
For  the  lesson  thou  hast  taught ! 

ThoM  at  the  flaming  forge  of  Lifo 
Our  fortunes  must  be  wrought. 

Thus  on  its  sounding  anvil  shaped 
Each  burning  deed  and  thought 
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EXCELSIOR. 

Thk  ilttaef  of  night  were  fidfing  ftit, 
Af  through  an  Alpine  vUkge  ptai'd 
A  youth,  who  hore,  mid  mow  end  ioe» 
A  banner  with  the  ftnnge  derioe^ 
Exoelaior  t 

Hiabivw 


Be  aCilly  Md  heart,  and  oeaae  repining; 
Bdiind  Um  donds  it  the  aim  ft 
Thy  fcte  IS  the  common  fiUe  of  all: 
Into  eadi  lift  aome  rain  moat  fidl. 

Some  daja  mnat  be  dark  and  diearj. 


KAJBRynnnii    — 


ea! 


f'd 
r'd. 


THE  RAINY  DAY. 

Tbs  daj  ia  cold,  and  daxk,  and  dreary ; 
It  raina,  and  the  wldd  is  never  weaiy ; 
The  vine  atiil  dings  to  the  BKmldering  wall, 
Bat  aft  every  gust  the  dead  leaves  fell. 
And  the  day  is  dark  and  dreary. 

My  life  ia  cold,  and  daik,  and  dreary ; 

It  raina,  and  the  wind  is  never  weary ; 

My  thoughts  still  cling  to  Ae  mouldering  past, 

Bat  the  hopes  of  youth  fidl  thick  in  the  blast, 
And  the  days  are  daik  and  dnaiy. 


Uates  of  brass  cannot  withstand 
One  touch  of  that  magic  wand. 

Bear,  tiirough  sorrow,  wrong,  and  mfli. 
In  thy  heart  the  dew  of  youth, 
On  thy  lips  the  smile  of  truth. 

O,  thft  dew,  like  bahn,  shall  steal 
Into  wounds,  that  cannot  heal, 
Even  as  sleep  our  eyes  doth  seal; 

And  that  smilef  like  sunshine,  dait 
Into  many  a  sunless  heart. 
For  a  amUe  of  God  thou  art 
to 
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EXCELSIOR. 

Ths  diadef  of  niglit  were  fidfing  ftit, 
Af  through  tn  A^me  vUkg«  ptai'd 
A  joath,  who  bore,  mid  mow  and  ice, 
A  burner  with  die  etiiDge  detioe^ 
Excelfior! 

His  brow  was  rad;  his  eye  beneath 
Flaah'd  like  a  fiuilchion  from  its  sheath. 
And  like  a  silver  clarion  rung 
The  aiDoents  of  that  unknown  tongue, 
Exoelrior ! 

In  happy  homes  he  saw  the  light 
Of  household  fires  gleam  warm  andlnight: 
Above,  the  spectral  gladers  shone, 
And  from  his  lips  escaped  a  groan. 
Excelsior! 

"Tiy  not  tHe  pass !"  the  old  man  said ; 
«Dark  lowers  the  tempest  oveihead. 
The  roaring  torrent  is  deep  and  wide!** 
And  loud  that  clarion  Toice  replied. 
Excelsior ! 

« O  stay,"  the  maiden  said,  «and  rest 
Thy  weary  head  upon  this  breast  t" 
A  tear  stood  in  his  bright  blue  eye,  . 
But  still  he  answer'd,  with  a  sigh. 
Excelsior ! 

<«  Beware  the  pine  tree's  withered  bfanch ! 
Beware  the  awful  avalanche !" 
This  was  the  peasant's  last  good-night; 
A  voice  replied,  far  up  the  height, 
Excelsbr ! 

At  break  of  day,  as  heavenward 
The  pious  monks  of  Saint  BimFAms 
Utter'd  the  oft-repeated  prayer, 
A  voice  cried  through  the  startled  air. 
Excelsior ! 

A  traveller,  by  the  foithfrd  hound. 
Half-buried  in  the  snow  was  found. 
Still  grasping  in  his  hand  of  ice 
That  banner  with  the  strange  device^ 
Excelsior ! 

There,  in  the  twilight  cold  and  gr^. 
Lifeless,  but  beautiful,  he  Uy, 
And  from  the  sky,  serene  and  fiir, 
A  voice  fell,  like  a  falfingstar! 
Excelsior! 


THE  RAINY  DAY. 

Trb  day  is  cold,  and  dark,  and  dreary ; 
It  rains,  and  the  widd  is  never  weaiy ; 
The  vme  still  clings  to  the  mouldering  wall. 
But  at  every  gust  the  dead  leaves  fell. 
And  the  day  is  dark  and  dreary. 

My  life  is  cold,  and  dark,  and  dreary ; 
It  rains,  and  the  wind  is  never  weary ; 
My  thoughU  still  cling  to  the  mouldering  past. 
But  the  hopes  of  youth  fell  thick  in  the  blast. 
And  the  days  are  daik  and  dnaiy. 


Be  sCin,  sad  heart,  and  cease  repining; 
Behfaid  thjD  clouds  is  the  Sim  still  shhiing; 
Thy  fete  is  the  common  fete  of  all : 
Into  eadi  Kfe  some  rain  must  fell. 

Some  days  must  be  dark  and  dratry. 


MAIDENHOOD. 

Maisbv  !  vrith  the  ineek,  brown  eyee. 
In  whose  orbs  a  shadow  Ues, 
Like  the  dusk  in  evening  skies ! 

Thou,  whose  locks  outshine  the  sun. 
Golden  tresses,  wreathed  in  one. 
As  the  braided  streamlets  run ! 

Standing,  with  reluctant  feet, 
Where  the  brook  and  river  meet ! 
Womanhood  and  childhood  fleet  I 

Gating,  with  a  timid  glance. 
On  the  brooklet's  swift  advance. 
On  the  river's  broad  expanse ! 

Deep  and  still,  that  gliding  stream 
Beantifril  to  thee  mus|  seem. 
As  the  river  of  a  dream. 

Then,  why  pause  with  indedsien. 
When  bright  angels  in  thy  vision 
Beckon  thee  to  fields  Elysianl 

Seest  thou  diadows  sailing  by, 
As  the  dove,  with  startied  eye. 
Sees  tiie  felcon's  shadow  flyl 

Hearest  thou  voices  on  the  shore. 
Thai  our  ean  perceive  no  more, 
Deafen'd  by  the  cataract's  roarl 

O,  thou  child  of  many  prayers ! 

Life  hath  quicksands, — Life  hath  snares ! 

Care  and  age  come  unawares ! 

Like  the  swdl  of  some  sweet  tone. 
Morning  rises  into  noon. 
May  glides  onward  into  June. 

Childhood  is  the  bough  where  slumbered 
Birds  and  blossoms  many-number'd ;-» 
Age,  that  bough  with  snows  encumbef'd. 

Gather,  then,  each  flower  that  grows. 
When  the  young  heart  overflows, 
To  embalm  that  tent  of  snows. 

Bear  a  Hly  in  thy  hand ; 
Gates  of  brass  cannot  withstand 
One  touch  of  that  magic  wand. 

Bear,  through  sorrow,  wrong,  and  mtfa. 
In  thy  heart  the  dew  of  youth, 
On  thy  lips  the  smile  of<  truth. 

O,  thft  dew,  like  bahn,  shall  steal 
Into  wounds,  that  cannot  heal. 
Even  as  sleep  our  eyes  doth  seal; 

And  that  smilef  like  sunshine,  dait 
Into  many  a  sunless  heart. 
For  a  smUe  of  God  thou  art 
to 
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Thi  aathor  of  «« Guy  Riyen,"  «<  SouHiem  Pm- 
Mget  and  Pictoree,"  etc,  was  bom  in  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  in  the  spring  of  1 807.  His  mother 
died  during  his  in&ncy,  and  his  lather  soon  after 
emigrated  to  one  of  the  western  territories,  leaving 
him  under  the  guardianship  of  a  grandmother, 
who  superintended  his  early  education.  When 
not  more  than  nine  or  ten  years  old,  he  began  to 
write  verses ;  at  fifteen  he  was  a  contributor  to  the 
poetical  department  of  the  gazettes  printed  near 
his  home ;  and  at  eighteen  he  published  his  first 
volume,  entitled  *<  Lyrical  and  other  Poems,^ 
which  was  followed  in  the  next  two  yean  by 
« Early  Lays,"  and  «The  Vinon  of  Cortex  and 
other  Pieces,"  and  in  1830,  by  «  The  Tricolor,  or 
Three  Days  of  Bloody  in  Paris."  In  each  of  these 
four  volumes  there  were  poetical  ideas,  and  occa- 
sionally well-fimshed  verses ;  but  they  are  worthy 
of  little  regard,  except  as  indications  of  the  eadiy 
tendency  of  the  author's  mind. 

When  twenty-one  years  old,  Mr.  Siiofs  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  and  began  to  practise  his  pro- 
fession in  his  native  district ;  but  feeling  a  deep  in- 
terest in  the  political  questions  which  then  agitated 
the  country,  he  soon  abandoned  the  courts,  and 
purchased  a  daily  gazette  at  Charleston,  which  he 
edited  for  several  years,  with  industry,  integrity, 
and  ability.*  It  was,  however,  unsuccessful,  and 
he  lost  by  it  all  his  property,  as  well  as  the  pros- 
pective earnings  of  several  years.  His  ardour  was 
not  lessened  by  this  failure,  and,  confident  of  suc- 
cess, he  determined  to  retrieve  his  fortune  by  author- 
ship. He  had  been  married  at  an  early  age ;  his 
wife,  as  well  as  his  father,  was  now  dead ;  and  no 
domestic  ties  binding  him  to  Charleston,  he  in  the 
spring  of  1833  visit^  for  the  firsWtime  the  northern 
states.  After  travelling  over  the  most  interesting 
portions  of  the  country,  he  paused  at  the  rural  vil- 
lage of  Hingham,  in  Massachusetts,  and  there  pre- 
pared for  the  press  his  principal  poetical  work, 
"  Atalantis,  a  Story  of  the  Sea,"  which  was  pub- 
lished at  New  York  in  the  following  winter.  This 
is  an  imaginative  story,  in  the  dramatic  form ;  its 
plot  is  exceedingly  simple,  but  efibctively  managed, 
and  it  contains  much  beautiful  imagery,  and  fine 
description.  While  a  vessel  glides  over  a  summer 
sea,  Liosr,  one  of  the  principal  characters,  and  his 
sister  Isabil,  hear  a  benevolent  spirit  of  the  air 
warning  them  of  the  designs  of  a  sea-god  to  lure 
them  into  periL 

L99,  Didst  besr  the  strtin  It  otter'd,  Isabel  1 
/m.  AU,  all !    U  ■polM,  metboofbt,  of  peril  near, 

From  rocks  sod  wiles  of  the  oceao :  did  ft  not  1 
Lt0%,  It  did,  but  Idljr !    Here  ean  lurk  no  rocks  | 

For,  bj  the  chart  which  now  befbre  me  lies, 

*  The  Charleston  City  Oasette,  conducted  bj  Mr.  SIMMS, 
was,  I  believe,  the  flret  journal  in  South  CaroUoa  that 
took  grouiid  against  the  principle  of  nullification. 


Thy  own  anpractlsed  eye  may  well  dlsesm 
The  wide  extent  of  the  ocean— shoreless  all. 
The  land,  for  many  a  league,  to  the  eastward  haBg% 
And  not  a  point  beside  it. 

hm.  Wherefi>re,then, 
Should  come  this  voice  of  waraiag  t 

£«•».  From  the  deep: 
It  hath  iu  demons  as  the  earth  and  air, 
All  tributaries  to  the  master-fiend 
That  sets  their  sprinp  In  motion.    This  Is  oast 
That,  doubting  to  mislead  ui,  plants  this  wilSy 
So  to  divert  our  coune,  that  we  may  strike 
The  very  rocks  he  fkin  would  warn  us  from. 

!$€.  A  subtle  sprite :  and,  now  1  think  of  It, 
Dost  thou  remember  the  old  story  told 
By  DlAS  Oans,  the  lame  mariner. 
Of  an  adventure  In  the  Indian  Seas, 
Where  he  made  one  with  Johb  of  Pmrtngal, 
Touching  a  woman  of  the  ocean  wave, 
That  swam  beside  the  barque,  and  sang  strange  songs 
Of  riches  In  the  waters ;  wHh  a  speech 
So  winning  on  the  senses,  that  the  crew 
Grew  all  infected  with  the  melody ; 
And,  but  for  a  good  fkther  of  the  church. 
Who  made  the  sign  of  the  crose,  and  offer'd  up 
Befitting  prayers,  whkh  drove  the  fiead  away. 
They  had  been  tempted  by  her  conning  voles 
To  leap  into  the  ocean. 

£«Mi.  I  do,  I  do ! 
And,  at  the  time,  1  do  remember  me, 
I  made  much  mirth  of  the  extravagant  tale, 
As  a  deceit  of  the  reason :  the  old  man 
Being  In  his  second  childhood,  and  at  fits 
Wild,  as  you  know,  on  other  themes  thsn  this. 

Xm.  I  never  more  shall  mock  at  marvellous  things,   ' 
Such  strange  concehs  hath  after-time  Ibund  tmey 
That  once  were  themes  for  Jest.    I  shall  not  smtts 
At  the  moft  monstrous  legend. 

Xmh.  Nor  will  I: 
To  any  tale  of  mighty  wonderment 
I  shall  bestow  my  ear,  nor  wonder  mors; 
And  every  fancy  that  my  childhood  bred. 
In  vagrant  dreams  of  frolic,  I  shall  look 
To  have,  without  rebuke,  my  sente  approve. 
Thus,  like  a  little  island  In  the  sea. 
Girt  in  by  perilous  waters,  and  unknown 
To  all  adventure,  may  be  yon  same  cloud. 
Specking,  with  fieecy  boeom,  the  blue  sky, 
Lit  by  the  rising  BBOon.    There  we  may  dreaav 
And  find  no  censure  In  an  after  day— 
Throng  the  aecembled  fiiries,  perched  on  beasM, 
And  riding  on  their  way  triumphantly. 
There  gather  the  coy  spirits.    Many  a  Iky, 
Roving  the  silver  sands  of  that  same  tele. 
Floating  in  axure  ether,  plumes  her  wing 
Of  ever-frolicsome  fiincy,  and  pursues— 
While  myriads,  like  herself,  do  watch  the  chase- 
Some  truant  sylph,  through  the  Infinitude 
Of  their  unclrcumscribed  and  rkh  dooMla. 
There  sport  they  through  the  night,  with  mimkry 
Of  strife  and  batUe ;  striking  their  tiny  shields 
And  gsthering  Into  combat ;  meeting  fierce. 
With  lip  compress'd  and  spear  aloft,  and  eye 
Glaring  with  fight  and  desperate  clrcamsunee ; 
Then  sudden— in  a  moment  all  their  wrath 
Mellow*d  to  ft-iendly  terms  of  courtesy- 
Throwing  sside  the  dread  array,  and  link'd 
Each  in  his  fbe's  embrace.    Then  comes  the  daaee. 
The  grateftil  route,  the  wild  and  muskal  poora. 
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TiM  loaf  procaMloa  o'er  Aotaatle  rafthM 
or  eloud  and  Boonbeam,  tbrovf  h  Um  tauMmr'i  Bigkti 
Maklnf  It  aU  one  revel,    thus  tbe  eye. 
Breathed  on  bj  foney,  wttli  enlarged  ecope, 
Tbroagb  the  protracted  and  deep  hush  of  nifht 
May  note  the  fhlrlea,  couritng  the  lazy  houn 
In  Tariotu  changes,  and  without  fhtlgoe. 
A  ackle  race,  who  tell  thek  tine  by  flowers, 
And  Ihre  on  xephyrs,  and  have  stars  for  lamps. 
And  night-dews  for  ambrosia ;  pereh'd  on  beains, 
Speeding  through  space,  even  with  the  scattering  light 
On  whkh  they  foed  and  firoUc. 

Xm.  A  sweet  dream: 
And  yet,  since  this  same  tale  we  laagh'd  at  once. 
The  story  of  old  Obtis,  Is  made  sooth— 
Perchance  not  all  a  dream.    I  would  not  doubt 

L$0n.  And  yet  there  may  be,  dress'd  In  subtle  goise 
or  unsuspected  art,  some  gay  deceit 
or  human  conjuration  mix'd  wHh  this. 
BosM  cunning  seaman  having  natural  skfll— 
As,  rh>m  the  books,  we  learn  may  yet  be  done— 
Hath  'yond  our  vessePs  figure  pitchM  his  voke. 
Leading  us  wantonly. 

Jul  It  Is  not  so. 
Or  does  my  sense  decelvel    Look  there :  tbe  wave 
A  perch  beyond  our  barque.    What  dost  thou  see  Y 

Zsen.  A  marvellous  shape,  that  with  the  billow  curls. 
In  gambols  or  the  deep,  and  yet  Is  not 
Its  wonted  burden;  ror  beneath  the  waves 
I  mark  a  gracious  rorm,  though  nothing  clear 
or  visage  I  discern.    Again  It  speaks. 

The  ship  is  wrecked,  and  Ataulvtis,  a  fiury, 
wandering  along  the  beach'with  an  attendant,  Nia, 
discovers  the  insnimste  form  of  Lbov  *»Jmging  to 
a  spar. 

But  what  Is  here, 
Grasping  a  shaft,  and  lifelessly  stretch'd  out  Y 

AVs.  One  or  the  creatures  or  that  goodly  barque— 
Perchance  the  only  one  or  many  men, 
That,  llrom  their  dIsUnt  homes,  went  forth  In  her, 
And  here  have  perlsh'd. 

Mid.  There  Is  llfo  In  hfan— 
And  his  heart  swells  beneath  my  hand,  with  poise 
FHAil  and'foint,  returning  now,  now  gone. 
That  much  I  rear  It  may  not  come  again. 
How  very  young  he  Is— how  beantlftil  I 
Made,  with  a  matchless  sense  or  what  is  true. 
In  manly  grace  and  chlselPd  elegance } 
And  features,  rounded  In  as  nice  a  mould 
As  our  own,  Nia.     There,  his  eye  unrolds— 
Stand  away,  girl,  and  let  me  look  on  him! 
It  cannot  be,  that  such  a  rorm  as  this. 
So  lovely  and  compelling,  ranks  below 
The  creatures  or  our  kingdom.    He  Is  one, 
That,  'mongst  them  all,  might  well  defy  compare- 
Outshining  all  that  shine ! 

JVW.  He  looks  as  well. 
In  outward  seeming,  as  «ur  own,  methtnks— 
And  yet,  he  may  be  but  a  shaped  thing, 
Wanting  In  every  show  or  that  high  sense 
Which  makes  t|ie  standard  or  true  excellence. 

jUmI.  O,  I  am  sure  there  is  no  want  In  him— 
The  spirit  must  be  true,  tbe  sense  be  high. 
The  soul  as  for  ascending,  strong  and  bright, 
As  Is  the  form  be  wears,  and  they  should  be 
Pleased  to  Inhabit— 't  were  a  fitting  home ! 
Breathe  on  him,  Nia.     Fan  him  with  thy  wing, 
And  so  aronte  him.    I  would  have  him  speak, 
And  satisfy  my  doubt.    Buy,  yet  a  while— 
Now,  while  his  senses  sleep,  I  Ml  place  my  Up 
Upon  his  own— It  Is  so  beautirul ! 
Such  lips  should  give  rorth  music— such  a  sweet 
Should  have  been  got  in  heaven— the  prodoee  there 
or  never'biighted  gardens.  l^OtMt  Mm, 


[steftt.]  aing  to  me— 
AmlBotwhhtheenow,  my  IsABBLl       [AveMssfste. 

JtuL  O,  gentle  sounds— how  sweetly  dM  they  foil 
In  broken  murmurs,  like  a  melody, 
From  lips,  that  waiting  long  on  loving  hearts, 
Had  leam'd  to  murmur  like  them.    Wake  again. 
Sweet  stranger  I    ir  my  lips  have  wrought  this  spell. 
And  wen  thee  back  to  lire,  though  but  to  sigh. 
And  sleep  again  In  death,  they  shall,  once  more, 
Wake  and  restore  thee. 

Soon  after  the  appearance  of  **  Atalantis,^  B(r. 
8ncM8  published,  in  the  « American  Quarteriy,"  a 
review  of  Mrs.  Tbollopk's  «<  Domestic  Manners 
of  the  Americans,"  which  was  reprinted,  in  several 
editions,  in  this  ooontiy  and  in  England;  and  in 
1888  appeared  his  first  romance,  **  Martin  Faber, 
the  Story  of  a  Criminal,*'  parts  of  which  had  been 
printed  several  years  before  in  a  magazine  conduct-  | 
ed  by  him  in  Charleston.  In  the  same  year  he 
published  <'The  Book  of  My  Lady,"  and,  in  the 
simmier  of  1884,  ♦*  Guy  Rivers,  a  Tale  of  Georgia," 
which  was  followed  by  "The  Yemassee,*'  "The 
Partisan,"  "Mellichampe,"  "Pekyo,"  "Carl  Wer- 
ner," "The  Damsel  of  Darien,"  "The  Kinsman," 
"The  History  of  Sooth  Carolina,"  "The  Blind 
Heart,"  and  numerous  sketches,  reviews,  and  mis- 
cellanies, in  the  periodicals.  Several  otlier  works 
have  been  generally  attributed  to  him ;  though  the 
amotmt  of  his  acknowledged  writings  seems  to  be 
as  great  as  one  man  could  have  produced  since  he 
commenced  his  career  as  an  author.  His  novels 
have  been  veiy  popular,  particularly  in  the  southern 
states,  the  scenery  and  history  of  which,  several  of 
them  are  designed  to  illustrate.  They  exhibit  con- 
siderable dramatic  power,  and  some  of  the  charac- 
ters are  drawn  with  great  skill. 

His  "  Southern  Passages  and  Pictures"  appeared 
in  New  York,  in  1889,  and  he  has  since  published 
"  Florida,"  in  five  cantos,  and  many  shorter  poems. 
They  are  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  and  in 
almost  every  measure.  Among  them  are  several 
very  spirited  ballads,  founded  on  Indian  traditions 
and  on  incidents  in  the  war  for  independence.  His 
style  is  firee  and  Jkelodious,  his  &ncy  fertile  and  in- 
ventive, and  his  imagery  generally  well  chosen, 
though  its  range  is  limited;  but  sometimes  his 
ihymes  are  imperfect,  and  his  meaning  not  easily 
understood.  He  is  strongly  attached  to  his  coun- 
try, but  his  sympathies  seem  to  me  to  be  too  local, 
llie  rivers,  forrats,  savannas,  and  institutions  of 
the  south,  he  regards  with  feelings  similar  to  those 
with  which  WBiTTixm  looks  upon  the  mountains, 
lakes,  and  social  systems  of  New  England. 

Mr.  SiMMS  is  again  married,  and  now  resides  in  J 
the  vicinity  of  Charieston.  He  is  in  the  meridiah 
of  life  and  energy,  and  is  constantly  writing  and 
adding  to  his  reputation.  He  is  retiring  in  his 
habits,  goes  little  hito  society,  and  keeps  aloof  from 
all  controversies ;  finding  happiness  in  the  bosom 
of  his  fiunily,  among  his  books,  and  in  correspond- 
ence and  personal  intercourse  with  his  literary 
friends.  He  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  true  sou^em 
gentleman,  and  combines  in  himself  the  high  quali- 
ties attributed  to  that  character. 
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THE  SLAIN  EAGLE. 

Tax  eye  tint  mark'd  thy  flight  with  deadly  aim, 
Had  lev  of  warmth  andqpleiidoiir  than  thine  own; 
The  form  that  did  thee  wrong  ooaU  never  daim 
The  matchieM  Tigonr  which  thy  wing  hath  ihawn ; 
Yet  art  thoa  in  thy  pride  of  flight  o*erthrown ; 
And  the  &r  hilla  that  echoed  back  thy  acream, 
Af  from  storm-gathering  douda  thou  lent'at  it 

down, 
Shan  see  no  more  thy  red-eyed  glances  stream 
For  their  far  summits  round,  with  strong  and  tai^ 

rible  gleauL 

Lone  and  majestic  monarch  of  the  doud ! 
No  more  I  see  thee  on  the  tall  difi^s  brow. 
When  tempests  meet,  and  firom  their  watery  shrond 
Pour  their  wild  torrents  on  the  plains  bdow. 
Lifting  thy  fearless  wing,  still  free  to  go. 
True  in  thy  aim,  undaunted  in  thy  flight, 
As  seeking  still,  yet  scorning,  every  foe- 
Shrieking  the  while  in  consdousness  of  might, 
To  thy  own  realm  of  high  and  undisputed  light 

Thy  thought  was  not  of  danger  then — thy  pride 
Left  thee  no  fear.  Thou  hadst  gone  forth  in  storms. 
And  thy  strong  pinions  had  been  bravely  tried 
Against  their  rush.   Vainly  their  gathering  forms 
Had  striven  against  thy  wing.  Such  conflict  warms 
The  nobler  spirit ;  and  thy  joyful  shriek 
Gave  token  that  the  strife  itself  had  charms 
For  the  born  warrior  of  the  mountain  peak. 
He  of  the  giant  brood,  sharp  fang,  and  bloody  beak. 

How  didst  thou  then,  in  very  mirth,  spread  far 
Thy  pinions'  strength ! — with  freedom  that  became 
Audadous  license,  with  the  winds  at  war. 
Striding  the  yielding  douds  that  girt  thy  frame. 
And,  with  a  fearless  rush  that  naught  could  tame. 
Defying  earth— defying  all  that  mars 
The  flight  of  other  wings  of  humbler  name ; 
For  thee,  the  storm  had  impulse,  but  no  bars 
To  stop  thy  upward  flight,  thou  pilgrim  of  the  stars ! 

Morning  above  the  hills,  and  from  the  ocean. 
Ne'er  leap'd  abroad  into  the  fetterieas  blue 
With  sudi  a  free  and  unrestrained  motion, 
Nor  shook  from  her  ethereal  wing  the  dew 
That  else  had  clogg'd  her  flight  and  dimm'd  her 

view, 
With  such  calm  efibrt  as  'twas  thine  to  wear — 
Bending  with  sunward  course  erect  and  true. 
When  vrinds  were  piping  high  and  lightnings  near. 
Thy  day-guide  all  withdirawn,  through  fathomless 
fields  of  air. 

The  monl  of  a  chosen  race  wert  thou. 
In  such  proud  fight.  From  out  the  ranks  of  men— 
The  million  moilers,  vrith  earth-cumber'd  brow. 
That  slink,  like  coward  tigera  to  their  den. 
Each  to  his  hiding-place  and  comer  then — 
Q^B  mighty  spirit  watch'd  thee  in  that  hour. 
Nor  tum'd  his  lifted  heart  to  earth  again ; 
•  Within  his  soul  there  sprang  a  holy  power. 
And  he  grew  strong  to  sway,  whom  tempests  made 
~  not  cower. 


Watdiing,  be  saw  thy  riang  wing.    In  vain, 
From  his  superior  dweffing,  the  fierce  sun 
Shot  forth  his  brazen  arrows,  to  restrain 
The  audadous  pilgrim,  who  would  gaze  upon 
The  secret  ^lendours  of  his  central  throne; 
Proudly,  he  saw  thee  to  that  presence  fly, 
And,  Eblis-iike,  unaided  and  akme. 
His  daziling  glories  seek,  his  power  defy. 
Raised  to  thy  god's  own  &ce,  meanwhile,  thy 
rebel  eye. 

And  thence  he  drew  a  hope,  a  hope  to  aoar. 
Even  with  a  wing  like  thine.    His  daring  glance 
Sought,  with  as  bold  a  vision,  to  explore 
The  secret  of  his  own  deliverance — 
The  secret  of  his  wing — and  to  advance 
To  sovereign  sway  like  thine— to  rule,  to  rise 
Above  his  race,  and  nobly  to  enhance 
Their  empire  as  his  own — to  make  the  skies. 
The  extended  earth,  far  seas,  and  solemn  stars,  his 
prize. 

He  triumfdis — and  he  perishes  like  thee ! 
Scales  the  sun's  heights,  and  mounts  above  the 

vrinds. 
Breaks  down  the  gloomy  barrier,  and  is  firee ! 
The  worm  recdves  his  winglet :  he  unbinds 
The  captive  thought,  and  in  its  centre  finds 
New  barriers,  and  a  glory  in  his  gaze; 
He  mocks,  as  thou,  the  sun ! — ^but  scaly  blinds 
Grow  o'er  his  vision,  till,  beneath  the  daze. 
From  his  proud  height  he  faDs,  amid  the  world's 


And  thou,  brave  bird !  thy  wing  hath  pierced  the 

doud. 
The  storm  had  not  a  battlement  for  thee ; 
But,  with  a  spirit  fetterieas  and  proud. 
Thou  hast  soar'd  on,  majestically  free. 
To  worlds,  perchance,  which  men  shall  never  see ! 
Where  is  thy  spirit  now  t  the  wing  that  bore  t 
Thou  hast  lost  wing  and  all, -save  liberty! 
Death  only  could  subdue— and  that  is  o*er : 
Alas !  the  very  form  that  slew  thee  should  deplore ! 

A  proud  exemplar  bath  been  lost  the  proud. 
And  he  who  struck  thee  from  thy  feariess  flight— 
Thy  noble  loneliness,  that  left  the  crowd, 
To  seek,  uncurb'd,  that  singleness  of  height 
Which  glory  aims  at  witl\  unswerving  sight — 
Had  learn'd  a  nobler  tolL    No  longer  base 
With  lowliest  comrades,  he  had  given  his  might, 
.  His  life-— that  had  been  cast  in  vilest  place- 
To  raise  his  hopes  and  homes-*to  teach  and  lift 
his  race. 

'Tis  he  should  mourn  thy  fiite,  for  he  hath  lost 
The  model  of  dominion.    Not  for  him 
The  mighty  eminence,  the  gathering  host 
That  worships,  the  high  glittering  pomps  that  dim. 
The  bursting  homage  and  the  hailing  hymn : 
He  dies — he  hath  no  life,  that,  to  a  star, 
Rises  from  dust  and  sheds  a  holy  gleam 
To  light  the  struggling  nations  from  afiir. 
And  show,  to  kindred  souls,  where  fruits  of  gloiy 
are. 
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EzulUng  now,  he  damoon  o'er  his  pray ; 
His  secret  shaft  hath  not  been  idly  sped ; 
He  Inrk'd  within  the  rocky  cleft  all  day, 
Till  the  proud  bird  rose  sweeping  o'er  hb  head, 
And  thus  he  slew  him!  He  should  weep  him  dead, 
Whom,  living,  he  could  love  not— we^  thai  he, 
The  noble  lesson  taught  him,  never  read- 
Exulting  o'er  the  victim  mudi  more  ftee 
Than,  in  his  lowly  soul,  he  e'er  can  hope  to  be. 

Tis  triumph  for  the  base  to  overthrow 
That  which  they  reach  not — the  ignoble  mind 
Loves  ever  to  assail  with  secret  blow 
The  loftier,  purer  beings  of  their  kind : 
In  this  their  petty  villany  is  blind ; 
They  hate  their  benefactors — ^men  who  keep 
Their  names  from  degradation — ^men  design'd 
Their  guides  and  guardians :  well,  if  late  they  weep 
The  cruel  shaft  that  struck  such  noble  hearts  so  deep. 


Around  thy  mountain  dwelling  the  winds 
Thy  wing  is  gone,  thy  eyry  desolate ; 
O,  who  shall  teach  thy  young  ones  when  to  fly«— 
Who  fill  the  absence  of  thy  watchful  mate  t 
Thou  type  of  genius !  bitter  is  thy  &te, 
A  boor  has  sent  the  shaft  that  leaves  them  lone, 
Thy  clustering  fellows,  guardians  of  thy  state- 
Shaft  from  the  reedy  fen  whence  thou  hast  flown. 
And  feather  from  the  bird  thy  own  wing  hath  struck 
down! 


THE  BROOKLET. 

A  zrmm  fiurther  on,  there  is  a  brook 

Where  the  breeze  lingers  idly.    The  high  trees 

Have  rooTd  it  with  their  crowding  limbs  and  leaves, 

So  that  the  sun  drinks  not  from  its  sweet  fount. 

And  the  shade  cools  it    You  may  hear  it  now, 

A  low,  faint  beating,  as,  upon  the  leaves 

That  lie  beneath  its  rapids,  it  descends 

In  a  fine,  showery  rain,  that  keeps  one  tune. 

And  'tis  a  sweet  one,  still  of  constancy. 

Beside  its  banks,  through  the  whole  livelong  day. 
Ere  yet  I  noted  much  the  speed  of  time. 
And  knew  him  but  in  songs  and  baUad-books, 
Nor  cared  to  know  him  better,  I  have  lain ; 
With  thought  unchid  by  harsher  din  than  came 
From  the  thick  thrush,  that,  gliding  through  the 

copse, 
Hurried  above  me ;  or  the  timid  fkwn 
That  came  down  to  the  brooklet's  edge  to  drink, 
And  saunter'd  through  its  shade,  cropping  the 

grass, 
Even  where  I  lay, — Shaving  a  quiet  mood. 
And  not  disturlMng,  while  surveying  mine. 

Thou  smilest — and  on  thy  lip  a  straying  thought 
Says  I  have  trifled— calls  my  hours  misspent. 
And  looks  a  solemn  warning!    A  true  thought^— 
And  so  my  errant  mood  were  well  rebuked ! — 
Tet  there  was  pleasant  sadness  that  became 
Meetly  the  gentle  heart  and  pliant  sense. 
In  that  same  idlesse— gazing  on  that  brodc 
So  pebbly  and  so  clear, — prattling  avray. 
Like  a  young  child,  all  thoughtless,  till  it  goat 
From  shadow  into  sunlight,  and  is  lost 
S9 


THE  SHADED  WATER. 

Wnv  that  my  mood  is  sad,  and  in  the  noise 
And  bustle  of  the  crowd,  I  fbel  rebuke, 

I  turn  my  footsteps  from  its  hoUow  joys. 
And  ail  me  down  beade  this  little  brook: 

The  waleis  have  a  music  to  mine  ear 

It  glads  me  much  to  hear. 

It  is  a  quiet  glen  as  you  may  see, 

^ut  in  from  all  intrusion  by  the  trees. 

That  spread  their  giant  branches,  broad  and  free, 
The  silent  growth  of  many  centuries ; 

And  make  a  hallow'd  time  for  hapless  moods, 

A  Sabbath  of  the  woods. 

Few  know  its  quiet  shelter, — none,  like  me. 
Do  seek  it  out  with  such  a  fond  desire. 

Poring,  in  idlesse  mood,  on  flower  and  tree. 
And  Ibtening,  as  the  voiceless  leaves  respue, — 

When  the  fer-trevelling  breese,  done  wandering. 

Rests  here  his  weary  wing. 

And  all  the  day,  with  fendes  ever  new. 

And  sweet  companions  from  their  boundless 

Of  merry  elves,  bespangled  all  with  dew,      [store 
Fantastic  creatures  of  the  old  time  lore, — 

Watching  their  wild  but  unobtrunve  play, 

I  fling  the  hours  away. 

A  gracious  couch, — the  root  of  an  old  oak. 
Whose  branches  yield  it  moss  and  canopy^— 

Is  min»— and  so  it  be  from  woodman's  stroke 
Securei  shall  never  be  reogned  by  me; 

It  hangs  above  the  stream  that  idly  plies. 

Heedless  of  any  eyes. 

There,  with  eye  sometimes  shut,  but  upward  bent. 

Sweetly  I  muse  through  many  a  quiet  hour. 
While  every  sense,  on  earnest  mission  sent,    [er; 
Retums,thought-Iaden,back  with  bloom  and  flow- 
Pursuing,  though  rebuked  by  those  who  moil, 
A  profitable  toil. 

And  still  the  waters,  trickling  at  my  feet. 
Wind  on  their  way  with  gentlest  melody. 

Yielding  sweet  music^  which  the.  leaves  repeat. 
Above  them,  to  the' gay  breeze  gliding  by, — 

Yet  not  so  rudely  as  to  send  one  sound 

Through  the  thick  copse  around. 

Sometimes  a  brighter  cloud  than  all  the  rest 
Hangs  o'er  the  archway  opening  through  thetrees^ 

Breaking  the  spell  that,  like  a  slumber,  press'd 
On  my  worn  spirit  its  sweet  luxuries, — 

And,  with  awaken'd  vision  upward  bent, 

I  watch  the  firmament 

How  like— its  sure  and  undisturb'd  retreat, 

Life's  sanctuary  at  last,  secure  frtmi  storm- 
To  the  pure  watera  trickling  at  my  feet. 

The  bending  trees  that  overshade  my  form ; 
So  far  as  sweetest  things  of  earth  may  seem 
Like  those  of  which  we  dream. 

Thus,  to  my  mind,  is  the  philosophy 

The  young  bird  teaches,  who,  with  sudden  flight. 
Sails  far  into  the  blue  that  spreads  on  high. 

Until  I  lose  him  from  my  straining  sight, — 
With  a  most  lofty  discontent,  to  fly 
Upward,  from  earth  to  sky. 
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TO  THE  BREESZE: 

▲7TBR  ▲  FBOTKACTKD  CALM  AT  8BA.. 

Thou  hait  betn  ikm  to  bleM  ut,  gnutie  brerae; 
Where  halt  thoa  betn  s  lingerer,  weleDRie  friend  1 

Where,  when  the  midnight  gathor'd  to  her  hrow 

Her  pale  and  creseent  minister,  wert  thou  t 
On  what  &r,  snllen,  aolitary  eeaa, 
Piping  the  mariner's  requiem,  didst  thou  tend 
The  home-returning  bark, 

Carting  the  white  fpam  o'er  her  lifted  prow,  [dark? 

White,  when  the  rolling  waves  around  her  all  were 

Gently,  and  with  a  breath 
Of  spicy  odour  from  8ab«an  Tales, 
Where  subtle  life  defies  and  conquers  death, 
Fill'dst  thou  her  yellow  sails ! 

0«r;  like  some  pleasant  bird. 
With  glittering  plumage  and  light-loTing  eye. 
While  the  long  pennant  lay  aloft  unstirr'd. 

And  sails  hung  droopingly, 
Camest  thou  with  tidings  of  the  land  to  cheer 

The  weary  mariner. 

Ho^,  when  the  ocean  slept, 

Making  no  sign ; 
And  his  dumb  waters,  of  all  life  bereft, 

Lay  'neath  the  sun-girt  line ; 
His  drapery  of  storm-clouds  lifted  high 

In  some  far,  foreign  sky. 
While  a  faint  moaning  o*er  his  bosom  crept, 

As  the  deep  breathings  of  eternity, 
Above  the  grave  of  the  unburied  time, 
Claiming  its  clime- 
How  did  tlie  weary  tar, 
His  form  reclined  along  the  burning  deck, 

Strrtch  his  dim  eye  afiir. 
To  hail  the  finger,  and  delusive  speck. 
Thy  bending  shadow,  from  some  rocky  steqp^ 

Down-darting  o'er  the  deep! 

Bom  in  the  solemn  night. 

When  the  deep  skies  were  bright, 
With  all  their  thousand  watchers  on  the  sight— 
Thine  was  the  music  through  the  firmament 
By  the  fond  nature  sent, 

To  hail  the  blessed  birth. 

To  guide  to  lowly  earth 
The  glorious  glance,  the  holy  wing  of  li^^t ! 

Music  to  us  no  less, 
B  Thou  comest  in  our  distress. 

To  cheer  our  pathway.    It  is  clear,  through  thee, 

O'er  the  broad  wastes  of  sea. 

How  soothing  to  the  heart  that  glides  alone, 

Unwatch'd  and  unremember'd,  on  the  wave. 

Perchance  his  greve ! — 

I   Should  he  there  perish,  to  thy  deeper  moan 

What  lip  shall  add  one  tone  1 

I  bless  thee,  gentle  breeze ! 
Sweet  minister  to  many  a  fond  desire, 
Thou  bear'st  me  to  my  sire. 
Thou,  and  these  rolling  seas ! 
What — O,  thou  God  of  this  strong  element  !— 

Are  we,  that  it  is  sent, 
Obedient  to  our  fond  and  fervent  hope  t 

But  that  its  pinion  on  our  path  is  bent. 
We  had  been  doom'd  beyond  desire  to  grope. 


Where  plummef  •  cast  is  vain,  and  human  vtt, 
Lacking  all  chart 


THE  LOST  PLEIAD. 

NeT  in  tne  sky. 
Where  H  was  seen, 

Nor  on  the  white  tops  of  the  glistering  waive. 
Nor  in  the  mansioDs  of  the  hidden  deep, — 
Though  green, 

And  beautiful,  its  caves  of  mystery /— 
Shall  the  bright  watcher  have 
A  place — and,  as  of  old,  hi^  station  keep. 
Gone,  gone ! 
O,  nevOT  more  to  cheer 
The  mariner  who  holds  his  course  alone 
On  the  Atlantic,  through  the  weary  night, 
When  the  stan  turn  to  watchers  sind  do  deep. 
Shall  it  appear, 

With  the  sweet  fixedness  of  certain  light, 
Down-shining  on  the  shut  eyes  of  the  deep. 
Vain,  vain! 

Hopefixl  most  idly  then,  shall  he  look  forth. 
That  mariner  from  his  bark — 
Howe'er  the  nortii 

Doth  raise  his  certain  lamp  when  tempests  lower- 
He  sees  no  more  that  perish'd  light  again ! 
And  gloomier  grows  the  hour  [dark. 

Which  may  not,  through  the  thick  and  crowding 
Restore  that  lost  and  loved  one  to  her  tower. 

He  looks, — the  shepherd  on  Chaldea's  hills. 

Tending  his  flocks, — 

And  wonders  the  rich  beacon  doth  not  blaze. 

Gladdening  his  gaze ; 

And,  from  his  dreary  watch  along  the  rocks, 

Guiding  him  safely  home  through  perilous  ways ! 

How  stands  he  in  amaze. 

Still  wondering,  as  the  drowsy  silence  fills 

The  sorrowful  scene,  and  every  hour  distils 

Its  leaden  dews — how  chafes  he  at  the  night, 

Still  slow  to  bring  the  expected  and  sweet  light, 

So  natural  to  his  sight ! 

And  lone. 

Where  its  first  splendoun  shone, 

Shall  be  that  pleasant  company  of  stars: 

How  should  they  know  that  death 

Such  perfect  beauty  man ; 

And,  like  the  earth,  its  common  bloom,  and  breath. 

Fallen  from  on  high. 

Their  lights  grow  blasted  by  its  touch,  and  die^ 

All  their  concerted  springs  of  harmony, 

Snapp'd  rudely,  and  the  generous  music  gone. 

A  strain — a  mellow  strain — 

Of  wailing  sweetness,  fiU'd  the  earth  and  dcy; 

The  stars  lamenting  in  unborrow'd  pain 

That  one  of  the  selectest  ones  must  die ; 

Must  ranish,  when  most  lovely,  from  the  rest! 

Alas !  'tis  ever  more  the  destiny, 

The  hope,  heartrcherish'd,  is  the  soonest  lost; 

The  flower  first  budded  soonest  feels  the  frost: 

Are  not  the  shortest-lived  still  loveliest  1 

And,  like  the  pale  star  shooting  down  the  sky. 

Look  they  not  ever  brightest  when  they  fly 

The  desolate  home  they  bless'd? 
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THE  EDGE  OF  THE  SWAMP. 

Txs  a  wild  flpot,  and  hath  a  gloomy  look; 
The  bird  nngi  never  merrily  in  the  trees, 
Andthe young leavesteem blighted.  Arankgrawth 
Spreadfl  poiaononely  round,  with  power  to  taint 
With  blisteringdews  the  thoughtlen  hand  that  dtfee 
To  penetrate  the  coTort.    CypratMa         [length, 
Crowd  on  the  dank,  wet  earth ;  and,  stretch'd  at 
The  cayman — a  fit  dweller  in  such  hom^— 
Slumbens  half-buried  in  the  sedgy  grass. 
Beside  the  green  ooze  where  he  shelters  him, 
A  whooping  crane  erects  his  skeleton  form. 
And  shrieks  in  flight  Two  summer  ducks,  aroused 
To  apprehension,  as  they  hear  his  cry. 
Dash  up  from  the  lagoon,  with  manrellous  haste. 
Following  his  guidance.    Meetly  taught  by  theae. 
And  starUed  at  our  rapid,  near  approach. 
The  steel-jaw'd  monster,  from  his  grassy  bed. 
Crawls  slowly  to  his  slimy,  green  abode. 
Which  straight  receives  him.  You  behold  him  now. 
His  ridgy  back  uprising  as  he  speeds, 
In  rilence,  to  the  centre  of  the  stream. 
Whence  his  head  peers  alone.    A  butterfly, 
That,  travelling  all  the  day,  has  counted  climes 
Only  by  flowers,  to  rest  himself  a  while. 
Lights  on  the  monster's  brow.    The  surly  mute 
Straightway  goes  down,  so  suddenly,  that  he. 
The  dandy  of  the  summer  flowers  and  woods, 
Dips  his  Ught  wings,  and  spoils  his  golden  coat, 
With  the  rank  water  of  that  turbid  pond. 
Wondering  and  vex'd,  the  plamed  citizen 
Flies,  with  a  hurried  effort,  to  the  shore. 
Seeking  his  kindred  flowers :— but'seeks  in  vain^ 
Nothing  of  genial  growth  may  there  be  seen. 
Nothing  of  beautiful !    Wild,  ragged  trees. 
That  look  like  felon  spectres — fetid  shrubs, 
That  taint  the  gloomy  atmosphere— dusk  shades, 
That  gather,  half  a  cloud,  and  half  a  fiend 
In  aspect,  lurking  on  the  swamp's  wild  edge, — 
Gloom  with  their  sternness  and  forbidding  frowns 
The  general  prospect    The  sad  butterfly. 
Waving  his  lacker'd  wings,  darts  quickly  on, 
And,  by  his  free  flight,  counsels  us  to  npeed 
For  better  lodgings,  and  a  scene  more  sweet, 
Than  these  dnar  borders  offer  us  to-night 


CHANGES  OF  HOME. 

WsLL  may  we  nng  her  beauties, 

This  pleasant  land  of  ours. 
Her  sunny  smiles,  her  golden  firuits» 

And  all  her  worid  of  flowers ; 
The  young  birds  of  her  forest^grovea, 

The  blue  folds  of  her  sky, 
And  all  those  airs  of  gentleness. 

That  never  seem  to  fly ; 
They  wind  about  our  forms  at  noon, 

Tbey  woo  us  in  the  shade. 
When  panting,  from  the  summer^s  heati^ 

The  woodman  seeks  the  glade ; 
They  win  us  with  a  song  of  love, 

They  cheer  us  with  a  dream, 
That  gilds  our  passing  thoughts  of  fift^ 
As  sunlight  does  the  i 


And  wfXL  would  they  persuade  us  now, 

In  moments  all  too  dear. 
That,  sinfril  though  our  hearts  may  be» 

We  have  our  Eden  here. 

Ah,  well  has  lavish  nature. 

From  out  her  boundless  store, 
Sjnead  wealth  and  loveliness  around. 

On  river,  rock,  and  shore : 
No  sweeter  stream  than  Ashley  glides — 

And,  what  of  southern  France  1 — 
She  boasts  no  brighter  fields  than  ours. 

Within  her  matron  glance ; 
Our  skies  look  down  in  tenderness 

From  out  then:  realms  of  blue. 
The  fairest  of  Italian  climes 
May  claim  no  softer  hue ; 
And  let  them  sing  of  fruits  of  Spain, 

And  let  them  boast  the  flowers. 
The  Moors'  own  culture  they  may  dafan, 

No  dearer  sweet  than  ours— 
Perchance  the  dark-hair'd  maiden 

Is  a  glory  in  your  eye. 
But  the  blue-eyed  Carolinian  rules, 

When  all  the  rest  are  nigh. 
And  none  may  say,  it  is  not  true. 

The  burden  of  my  lay, 
*Tis  written,  in  the  sight  of  all. 

In  flower  and  fruit  and  ray ; 
Look  on  the  scene  around  us  now, 

And  say  if  sung  amiss. 
The  song  that  pictures  to  your  eye 

A  spot  so  fiwras  this: 
Gay  springs  the  merry  mocking-bird 

Around  the  cottage  pale, — 
And,  scarcely  taught  by  hunter's  aim. 

The  rabbit  down  the  vale; 
Each  boon  of  kindly  nature. 

Her  buds,  her  blooms,  her  flowers, 
And,  more  than  all,  the  maidens  fair 

That  fill  this  land  of  ours. 
Are  still  in  rich  perfection. 

As  our  fathers  found  them  first. 
But  our  sons  are  gentle  now  no  mom. 
And  all  the  land  is  cursed. 

Wild  thoughts  are  in  our  boaoma 

And  a  savage  discontent; 
We  love  no  more  the  life  we  led. 

The  music,  nor  the  scent; 
The  merry  dance  delights  us  not, 

As  in  that  better  time, 
When,  glad,  in  happy  bands  we  mat, 

WiUi  spirits  like  our  dime. 
And  all  the  social  loveliness, 

And  all  the  smile  is  gone, 
That  link'd  the  spirits  of  our  youth, 

And  made  our  people  one. 
They  smile  no  more  together. 

As  in  that  esrlier  day. 
Our  maidens  sigh  in  kmelineas. 

Who  once  were  always  gay; 
And  thoagh  our  skies  are  bright, 

And  our  sun  looks  down  as  t' 
Ah,  me !  the  thought  is  sad  I  M, 

We  shall  never  sndle  again. 
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Mb.  LviTT  IB  a  naUre  of  the  pleuant  YiUage 
of  Newbnrjport,  netr  Boston,  from  wluch,  for  a 
long  period,  his  ancestors  and  relatires  **  foUowed 
the  sea."  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and 
soon  after  leaving  the  uniTenity  entered  as  a 
shident  the  law-office  of  the  present  Chief  Justioe 
of  Massachusetts.  From  the  time  of  his  admis- 
sion to  the  bar  he  has  pursued  the  practice  of  his 
profession  in  Newburyport  He  has  for  several 
years  represented  the  people  of  that  town  in  the 
State  Senate  and  House  of  Assembly,  and  has  held 
various  other  honourable  offices. 

When  he  was  about  nineteen  yean  of  age,  he 


wrote  <«The  Grave  of  Byron,^  a  poem  in  the 
Spenserian  measure,  which  has  considerable  merit ; 
and,  in  1839,  appeared  a  collection  of  his  Uter 
productions,  of  which  the  largest  is  a  metrical 
essay  entitled  **  Life,"  in  which  he  has  attempted 
to  show,  by  reference  to  the  condition  of  socie^  in 
different  ages,  that  Christianity  is  necessary  to  the 
developement  of  man's  moral  nature.  His  minor 
pieces  please  by  their  general  vigour  and  spright- 
liness,  and  by  that  purity  of  thought  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  writings  of  all  Christian  bards.  His 
versification  is  smooth,  and  his  rhymes,  with  few 
exceptions,  exact 


AUTUMN  MUSINGS. 

Comb  thoa  with  me !    If  thou  hast  worn  away 
All  this  most  glorious  summer  in  tiie  crowd, 
Amid  the  dust  of  cities,  and  the  din, 
While  birds  were  carolling  on  every  tptmy ; 
U,  from  gray  dawn  to  solemn  night's  apiwoach. 
Thy  soul  hath  wasted  all  its  better  thou^ts, 
Toiling  and  panting  for  a  little  gold ; 
Drudging  amid  the  very  lees  of  life 
For  this  accursed  slave  that  makes  men  slaves; 
Come  thou  with  me  into  the  pleasant  fields: 
Let  Nature  breathe  on  us  and  make  us  free ! 

For  thou  shalt  hold  communion,  pure  and  high, 
With  the  great  Spirit  of  the  Universe ; 
It  shall  pervade  thy  soul ;  it  shall  renew 
The  fencies  of  thy  boyhood ;  thou  shalt  know 
Tears,  most  unwonted  tears  dimming  thine  eyes ; 
Thou  shalt  forget,  under  the  old  brown  oak, 
That  the  good  south  wind  and  the  liberal  west 
Have  other  tidings  than  the  songs  of  birds. 
Or  the  soft  news  wafted  from  fragrant  fiowers. 
Look  out  on  Nature's  fece,  and  what  hath  she 
In  common  widi  thy  feelings  t     That  brown  hill. 
Upon  whose  sides,  from  the  gray  mountain-ash. 
We  gather'd  crimson  berries,  look'd  as  brown 
When  the  leaves  fell  twelve  antumn  suns  ago ; 
This  pleasent  stream,  with  the  well-shaded  verge, 
On  whose  feir  sorfeoe  have  our  buoyant  limbs 
So  often  play'd,  caressing  and  oaress'd ; 
Its  verdant  banks  are  green  as  then  they  were ; 
So  went  its  bubbling  murmur  down  the  tide. 
Yes,  and  the  very  trees,  those  ancient  oaks. 
The  crimson-crested  maple,  feathery  dm, 
And  feir,  smooth  ash,  with  leaves  of  graceful  gold, 
Look  like  femiliar  feces  of  old  friends. 
From  their  broad  branches  drop  the  withered  leaves, 
Drop,  one  by  one,  without  a  single  breath. 
Save  when  some  eddying  curl  round  the  old  roots 
Twirls  them  about  in  merry  spout  a  whilc^ 
They  are  not  changed;  their  office  is  not  done ; 


The  first  soft  breeze  of  spring  shall  see  them  fresh 
With  sprouting  twigs  bursting  from  every  branch. 
As  should  fresh  feelings  from  our  wither'd  hearts. 
Scorn  not  the  moral ;  for,  while  these  have  warm'd 
To  annual  beauty,  gladdening  the  fields 
With  new  and  ever-glorious  garniture. 
Thou  hast  grown  worn  and  wasted,  almost  gray 
Even  in  thy  very  summer.    'Tis  for  this 
We  have  neglected  nature !     Wearing  out 
Our  hearts  and  all  our  life's  dearest  charities 
In  the  perpetual  turmoil,  when  we  need 
To  strengthen  and  to  purify  our  minds 
Amid  the  venerable  woods ;  to  hold 
Chaste  converse  with  the  fountains  and  the  winds ! 
So  should  we  elevate  our  souls ;  so  be 
Ready  to  stand  and  act  a  nobler  part 
In  the  hard,  heartless  struggles  of  the  world. 
Day  wanes ;  't  is  autumn  eventide  again ; 
And,  sinking  on  the  blue  hills'  breast,  the  sun 
Spreads  the  large  bounty  of  his  level  blaze. 
Lengthening  the  shades  of  mountains  and  tall  trees. 
And  throwing  blacker  shadows  o'er  the  sheet 
Of  this  dark  stream,  in  whose  unruflSed  tide 
Waver  the  bank-shrub  and  the  graceful  elm, 
As  the  gay  branches  and  their  trembling  leaves 
Catch  the  soft  whisper  of  the  coming  air : 
So  doth  it  mirror  every  passing  cloud, 
And  those  which  fill  Uie  chambers  of  the  west 
With  such  strange  beauty,  fsirer  than  all  thrones, 
Blazon'd  with  orient  gems  and  barbarous  gold. 
I  see  thy  frill  heart  gathering  in  thine  eyes ; 
I  see  thoee  eyes  swelling  with  precious  tears ; 
But,  if  thou  couldst  have  look'd  upon  this  scene 
WiUi  a  cold  brow,  and  then  tum'd  back  to  thoughts 
Of  traffic  in  thy  fellow's  wretchedness. 
Thou  wert  not  fit  to  gaze  upon  the  hce 
Of  Nature's  naked  beauty ;  most  unfit 
To  look  on  fairer  things,  the  loveliness 
Of  earth's  most  lovely  daughters^  whose  glad  ferma 
And  glancing  eyes  do  kindle  the  great  souls 
Of  better  men  to  emulate  pure  thoughts. 
And,  in  high  action,  all  ennoUing  deeds. 
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Bat  lo !  the  hanrest  moon !    8he  dinibt  as  ftir 
Among  the  cloflter'd  jewelt  of  the  sky, 
As,  mid  the  rosy  bowers  of  pandiae. 
Her  soft  light,  trembling  upon  leaf  and  ilowery 
Smiled  o'er  the  slumbers  of  the  first-born  man* 
And,  while  her  beauty  is  upon  our  hearts, 
Now  let  us  seek  our  quiet  home,  that  sleep 
May  come  without  bad  dreams ;  may  come  as  fight 
As  to  that  yellow-headed  cottage-boy, 
Whose  serious  musings,  as  he  homeward  driTes 
His  sober  herd,  are  of  the  frosty  dawn. 
And  the  ripe  nuts  which  his  own  hand  shall  pluck. 
Then,  when  die  Inrd,  high-courier  of  the  mom. 
Looks  from  his  aiiy  yantage  over  the  worid, 
And,  by*  the  music  of  his  mounting  flight, 
Tells  many  blessed  things  of  gushing  gold, 
Coming  in  floods  o'er  the  eastern  ware, 
Will  we  arise,  and  our  pure  orisons 
Shall  keep  us  in  the  trials  <^  the  day. 


JEWISH  BATTLE-SONO. 

Ho !  Princes  of  Jacob!  the  strength  and  the  stay 
Of  the  daughter  of  Zion« — now  up,  and  array ; 
Lo,  the  hunters  have  struck  her,  and  bleeding  alone 
Like  a  pard  in  the  desert  she  maketh  her  moan:. 
Up,  with  war-horse  and  banner,  with  spear  and 

with  sword, 
On  the  spoUer  go  down  in  the  might  of  the  Lord ! 

She  lay  sleeping  in  beauty,  more  fidr  than  tiie  moon, 
With  her  children  about  her,  like  stars  in  nighf  s 

noon. 
When  they  came  to  her  covert,  these  spoilers  of 

Rome, 
And  are  trampling  her  children  and  rffling  her  home: 
O,  up,  noble  chiefs !  would  you  leave  her  forlom, 
To  be  crush'd  by  the  Gentile,  a  mock  and  aaoom! 

Their  legions  and  cohorts  are  tux  to  behold. 
With  their  iron-dad  bosoms,  and  helmets  of  gold ; 
But,  gorgeous  and  glorious  in  pride  though  they  be, 
Their  avarioe  is  broad  as  the  grasp  of  the  sea; 
They  talk  not  of  pity ;  the  merdes  they  feel 
Are  cruel  and  fierce  as  their  death-doing  steeL 

Will  they  laugh  at  the  hind  tiiey  have  struck^  to 

the  earth. 
When  the  bold  stag  of  Naphtali  bursts  on  th«ir 

mirth  t 
Will  they  dare  to  deride  and  insult,  when  in  wrath 
The  lion  of  Judah  glares  wild  in  dieir  path  1 
O,  say,  will  they  mock  us,  when  down  on  the  plain 
The  hoofe  of  our  steeds  thunder  over  their  shun  1 

They  come  with  their  plumes  tossing  haughty  and 

free. 
And  white  as  the  crest  of  the  old  hoary  sea; 
Yet  they  float  not  so  fierce  as  the  wild  lion's  mane. 
To  whose  lair  ye  have  track'd  him,  whose  whelps 

ye  have  slain ; 
But,  dark  mountain-archer !  your  sinews  to-day 
Must  be  strong  as  the  spear-shaft  to  drive  in  the  prey. 

And  the  tribes  are  all  gathering;  the  valleys  ring  out 
To  the  peal  of  the  trumpet— die  timbrel— the  shoot : 


Lo,  Zebulon  comes;  he  remembers  the  day 
When  they  perill'd  their  lives  to  the  death  in  die  fray; 
And  the  riders  of  N^)htali  burst  from  the  hills 
Like  a  mountain-swollen  stream  in  the  pride  of 
its  fills. 

Like  Sisera's  rolls  the  foe's  chariot-wheel, 
And  he  comea,  like  the  Philistine,  girded  in  steel; 
Like  both  shall  he  perish,  if  ye  are  but  men. 
If  your  javelins  and  hearts  are  as  mighty  as  then ; 
He  trusts  in  his  buckler,  his  spear,  and  his  sword ; 
His  strength  is  but  weakness ; — we  trust  in  the 
Lobd! 

— — • — 

"PASS  ON,  RELENTLESS  WORLD." 

SwrrrxB  and  swifter,  day  by  day, 

Down  Time's  unquiet  current  huri'd. 
Thou  passest  on  thy  restless  way, 

Tumultuous  and  unstable  world ! 
Thou  passest,  on !    Time  hath  not  seen 

Delay  upon  thy  hurried  path ; 
And  prayers  and  tears  alike  have  been 

In  vain  to  stay  thy  course  of  wrath ! 

Thou  passest  on,  and  with  thee  go 

The  loves  of  youth,  the  cares  of  age ; 
And  smiles  and  tears,  and  joy  and  wo. 

Are  on  thy  histoT3r's  troubled  page  I 
There,  every  day,  like  yesterday. 

Writes  hopes  that  end  in  mockery ; 
But  who  shall  tear  the  veal  away 

Before  the  abyss  of  things  to  be  1 

Thou  passest  on,  and  at  thy  side, 

Even  as  a  shade,  Obtivion  tresds. 
And  o'er  the  dreams  of  human  pride 

His  misty  shroud  forever  spreads ; 
Where  all  thine  iron  hand  hath  traced 

Upon  that  gloomy  scroll  to-day. 
With  records  ages  since  effiiced^— 

Like  them  shall  five,  like  them  decay. 
Thou  passest  on,  with  thee  the  vain. 

Who  spoti  upon  thy  flaunting  blaxe, 
Pride,  framed  of  dust  and  folly's  train. 

Who  court  thy  love,  and  run  thy  ways: 
But  thou  and  I^ — and  be  it  so, — 

Press  onward  to  eternity ; 
Tet  not  together  let  us  go 

To  that  deep-voiced  but  shoreloM  sea. 

Thou  hast  thy  friends,— I  would  have  mine ; 

Thou  hast  thy  thoughts, — ^leave  me  my  own ; 
I  kneel  not  at  thy  gilded  shrine, 

I  bow  not  at  thy  slavish  throne; 
I  see  them  pass  widioot  a  sigh, — 

They  wake  no  swelling  raptures  now, 
The  fierce  delights  that  fire  thine  eye. 

The  triumphs  of  thy  haughty  brow. 

Pass  on,  relentless  world !    I  grieve 

No  more  for  all  that  thou  hast  riven ; 
Pass  on,  in  God's  name,— K>nly  leave 

The  things  thou  never  yet  hast  given — 
A  heart  at  ease,  a  mind  at  home, 

Affiwtions  fixed  above  thy  sway. 
Faith  set  upon  a  worid  to  come. 

And  pat^nce  through  fife's  fittle  day. 
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HABfPTON  BEACH. 

AsAur  npoa  the  Mandiiig  ihoit^ 
And,  O  bow  bleti'd,  again  alone  I 
I  could  not  bear  to  bear  tbj  roar, 
Tby  deep,  thy  long,  majeattc  tone ; 
I  coold  not  bear  to  think  that  one 
Coald  view  with  me  thy  swelling  might, 
And,  like  a  very  stock  or  stone, 
Turn  coldly  from  the  glorious  sight, 
And  seek  the  idle  world,  to  hate  and  fear  and  fight 

Thou  art  the  same,  eternal  sea  I 
The  earth  hath  many  shapes  and  forms, 
Of  bill  and  valley,  flower  and  tree ; 
Fields  that  the  fenrid  noontide  warms, 
Or  winter's  nigged  grasp  deforms. 
Or  bright  with  aatomn's  golden  store ; 
Thou  coverest  op  thy  £ice  with  storms, 
Or  smilest  serene, — bnt  still  thy  roar 
And  dashing  foam  go  up  to  tox  Obe  sea-beat  shore. 

I  see  thy  beaying  waters  roll, 
I  bear  thy  stem,  uplifted  voice. 
And  trumpet-like  upon  my  soul 
Falls  die  deep  music  of  that  noise 
Wherewith  thou  dost  thyself  re)Oioe ; 
The  ships,  that  on  thy  bosom  play, 
Thou  dasfaest  them  alMOt  like  toys, 
And  stranded  navies  are  thy  prey, 
Strown  on  tiiy  rock4>ound  coast,  tom  by  the 
whirling  spray. 

As  summer  twilight,  soft  and  calm. 
Or  when  in  stormy  grandeur  droit, 
Peals  up  to  heaven  the  eternal  psalm, 
That  swells  within  thy  boundless  breast ; 
Thy  curling  waters  have  no  rest ; 
But  day  and  night  the  ceaseless  Uirong 
Of  waves  that  wait  thy  high  behest. 
Speak  out  in  utterance  deep  and  strong, 
A^  loud  the  craggy  bcaeh  bowls  biick  their 
savage  song. 

Terrible  art  thou  in  thy  wrath, — 
Terrible  in  thine  hour  of  glee. 
When  the  strong  winds,  upon  their  path» 
Bound  o'er  thy  breast  tumultuously. 
And  shout  their  chorus  loud  and  free 
To  the  sad  sea-bird's  mournful  wail, 
As,  heaving  with  the  heaving  sea. 
The  broken  mast  and  shatter'd  saO 
Tell  of  thy  cruel  strength  the  lamentable  t«]e> 

Ay,  'tis  indeed  a  glorious  sight 
To  gaie  upon  thine  ample  foce ; 
An  awful  joy^-^  deep  delight  I 
I  see  thy  lauding  waves  embraee 
Eadi  other  in  their  frolic  race ; 
I  sit  above  the  flashing  spray. 
That  foams  around  this  rocky  base. 
And,  as  the  bright  blue  waters  play,     [as  tiiey. 
Feel  that  my  thoughts,  my  life,  perchance,  are  vain 

This  is  thy  lesson,  mighty  sea  I 

LMan  calls  the  dimpled  earth  his  own, 
The  flowery  vale,  the  golden  lea; 
And  on  the  wild,  gray  mountain-stone 
Claims  nature's  ten^le  for  bis  throne ! 


But  where  thy  many  voioes  sng 
Their  endless  song,  the  deep,  deep  tone 
Calls  back  bis  spirit's  airy  wing. 
He  shrinks  into  himself  where  Goo  alone  is  king ! 


PILGRIM  SONG. 

Otsb  the  moiintain  wave,  see  where  they  come ; 
Storm-cloud  and  wintry  wind  welcome  them  home ; 
Yet,  where  the  sounding  gale  howls  to  the  sea. 
There  their  song  peals  along,  deep-toned  and  free : 

«  Pilgrims  and  wanderers,  hither  we  come ; 

Wluffe  the  free  dare  to  be — ^this  is  our  home !" 
England  hath  sonny  dales,  deariy  they  bloom ; 
Scotia  hath  heather-hills,  sweet  their  perfbme : 
Yet  through  the  wilderness  cheerful  we  stray, 
Native  land,  native  land— home  &r  away ! 

**  Pilgrims  and  wanderers,  hither  we  come ; 

Where  the  free  dare  to  be— this  is  our  home !" 
Dim  grew  the  forest-path :  onward  they  trod ; 
Firm  beat  their  noble  hearts,  trusting  in  God  ! 
Gray  men  and  blooming  maids,  high  rose  their  song ; 
Hear  it  sweep,  clear  and  deep,  ever  along : 

« Pilgrims  and  wanderers,  hither  we  oome; 

Whne  the  free  dare  to  be— this  is  our  home  *" 

Not  theirs  the  glory-wreafh,  tom  by  the  blast ; 
Heavenward  th^r  holy  steps,  heavenward  they  past! 
Green  be  their  mossy  graves !  ours  be  their  fome, 
While  their  song  ^c«ls  along,  ever  the  same : 

M  Pilgrims  and  wanderers,  hither  we  come ; 

Where  the  free  dare  to  be— thb  is  our  home !" 


THE  LYRE  AND  SWORD. 

Ths  freeman's  glittering  sword  be  blest,— 

Forever  blest  the  freeman's  lyre, — 
T%at  rings  upon  the  tyrant's  crest ; 

Tkis  stirs  the  heart  tike  Uving  fire: 
Well  can  be  wield  the  shining  brand, 
Who  battles  for  bis  native  land ; 

But  when  his  fingers  sweep  ikm  dioids, 
That  sonmion  heroes  to  tiie  fray. 

They  gather  at  the  feast  of  swords, 
like  monntain-eagles  to  theb  pr^ ! 
And  mid  the  vales  and  swelling  hills. 

That  sweetly  bloom  in  Freedom's  land, 
A  living  spirit  breathes  and  fills 

The  freeman's  heart  and  nerves  his  hand ; 
For  the  bright  soil  that  gave  him  birth, 
The  home  of  all  he  loves  on  earth,'— 

For  iki9,  when  Freedom's  trumpet  calls. 
He  waves  on  high  his  sword  of  fire, — 

For  thitf  amidst  his  country's  halls 
Forever  strikes  the  freeman's  lyre ! 
His  burning  heart  he  may  not  lend 

To  serve  a  doting  despot's  sway,— 
A  suppliant  knee  he  will  not  benid. 

Before  these  things  of  «<  brass  and  day  ^ 
When  wrong  and  ruin  call  to  war. 
He  knows  the  summons  from  afiff ; 

On  high  his  glittering  sword  he  waves, 
And  myriads  feel  die  freeman^s  fire. 

While  he,  around  their  fothers'  graves, 
Strikes  to  old  strains  the  freeman's  lyre! 
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BLOODY  BROOK,* 

Bt  Bloody  Brook,  tt  bretk  of  day, 

When  ghnced  the  mora  on  Mene  more  fiurl 
Rich  peeil-dew  on  the  ff^taunmtd  lay, 

And  many  a  bright  flower  flouriih'd  there  s 
The  holy  foreit,  all  around, 

Was  huah  as  summer't  sabbath  noon. 
And  through  its  arches  breathed  no  sound 

But  Bloody  Brook's  low  bubbling  tune. 

And,  rich  with  eveiy  gallant  hue, 

The  old  trees  stretch  their  leafy  arms. 
And  o*er  them  all  the  morning  threw 

A  tenderer  glow  of  blushing  charms ; 
And  varying  gold,  and  softest  green. 

And  crimson  like  the  summer  rose. 
And  deeper,  through  the  foliage  screen. 

The  mellow  purple  lives  and  glows. 

By  night — alas,  that  fisarful  night ! 

How  sinks  my  heart  the  tale  to  tell — 
All,  aU  was  gone,  that  morning  light 

8aw  blooming  there  so  passing  well : 
Those  cluster*d  flowers,  o'er  all  their  pride 

A  thousand  furious  steps  had  trod. 
And  many  a  brave  heart's  ebbing  tide 

For  pearly  dew-drops  stain'd  the  sod. 

But,  hark!  that  sound  you  scarce  may  hear, 

Amidst  the  dry  leaves  scattered  there,— 
Is  it  the  wild-wolf's  step  of  fearl 

Or  fell  snake,  stealing  to  his  latrt 
Ah  me,  it  is  the  wild-wolTs  heart, 

With  more  than  wolfish  vengeance  warm ; 
Ah  me,  it  is  the  serpent's  art 

Incaniale  in  the  human  form ! 

And  now  'tis  still !    No  sound  to  wake 

The  primal  forest's  awful  shade ; 
And  breathless  lies  the  covert  brake. 

Where  many  an  ambush'd  form  is  bid  t 
I  see  Ihe  wd  man's  gleaming  eye ; 

Yet  aU  so  hosh'd  the  gkiom  pralbvad. 
The  summer  birds  fKt  heedless  by, 

And  mocking  nalure  anilea  aioond. 

Yet  haik,  again !  a  merry  note 
Comes  pealing  up  the  quiet  stream ; 

*  Se^ember  I8U1, 1074,  OspUia  Lathbop,  whh  a  nam- 
ber  of  teaim  and  elflity  yoang  maa,  the  iowsr  of  Bssez 
coanty,  wsat  to  hrliif  a  quaatity  of  grala  froia  Desrfleld ; 
OB  tbeir  ntorn  th^f  stopped  to  gather  frapea  at  tb«  place 
afterwards  known  as  Bloody  Brook.  They  were  aeeailed 
by  a  body  of  Indians,  amoanthif  to  seven  or  eight  boa- 
dred,  who  were  lytag  la  wait  for  their  approach.  Seventy 
of  their  BBoiber  wera  stala  and  afterwards  barled  la  one 
grave :  aever  had  the  comitry  sssa  sach  a  bloody  hoar. 
It  is  safcl  that  there  was  seareely  a  fkoiily  in  Bsssx  whkh 
did  BOtfiMl  the  blow. 


And  nearer  stiU  the  echoes  float— 
The  rolling  drum,  the  fife's  loud  scream ! 

Yet  careloM  was  their  march,  the  while— 
They  deem  no  danger  hovering  near, 

And  oft  the  weary  way  beguile 
With  sportive  laugh  and  friendly  jeer. 

Pride  of  their  wild,  romantic  land. 

In  the  first  flush  of  manhood's  day. 
It  was  a  bright  and  gallant  band. 

Which  trod  that  mom  the  venturous  way. 
Long  was  the  toilsome  march,  and  now 

They  pause  along  the  shelter'd  tide. 
And  pluck  from  many  a  duster'd  bough 

The  wild  firuits  by  the  pathway  side. 

How  gay !    Aka,  that  direful  yell! 

80  loud,  80  wild,  so  shrill,  so  dear, ' 
Aa  if  the  very  fiends  of  hell, 

Burst  from  the  wild-wood  depths,  weee  hem! 
The  flame,  the  shot,  the  deadly  gaip. 

The  shout,  the  shriek,  the  panting  breath. 
The  struggle  of  that  fearful  ciMp, 

When  man  meets  man  for  life  or  death  !— 

All,  all  were  here !    No  manlier  forms 

Than  theirs,  the  young,  the  brave,  the  fUr; 
No  bolder  hearts  life's  current  warms 

Than  those  that  pour'd  it  nobly  there ! 
In  the  dim  forest's  deep  recess. 

From  hope,  firom  friends,  fVom  succour  hi, 
Fresh  fit>m  home's  smile  and  dear  careas. 

They  stood  to  dare  the  unequal  war ! 

Ah,  gallant  few!    No  generous  foe 
Had  met  you  by  that  crimson  tide ; 

Vain  even  despair's  resistless  blow- 
As  biave  men  do  and  die,  they  died  I 

Yet  not  in  vain— a  cry,  that  shook 
The  inmost  forest's  desert  glooms, 

SweU'd  o'er  their  graves,  until  it  brdte 
In  storm  around  the  red  men'a  homea ! 

But  beating  heart*,  ftr,  far  away. 

Broke,  at  their  story's  fbarfol  truth ; 
And  maidens  sweet,  for  many  a  day. 

Wept  o'er  the  vanish'd  dreams  o(  youth : 
By  the  blue,  distant  ocean-tide. 

Wept,  years,  long  years,  to  hear  them  teO, 
How,  by  the  forest's  lonely  side 

The  flower  of  Essex  feU! 

And  that  sweet,  nameless  stream,  whose  flood 

Grew  dark  with  battle's  ruddy  stain, 
Threw  off  the  tinge  of  murder's  blood. 

And  flow'd  as  bright  and  pure  again  t 
But  that  wild  day — its  hour  of  &me— 

Stamp'd  deep  its  histoiy's  crimsoii  teara. 
Tin  Bloody  Brook  became  a  name 

To  stir  the  hearts  of  after  yeaiB ! 
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Fxw  persons  in  priyate  life,  who  htTe  died  so 
yonng,  have  been  mourned  by  so  many  warm 
friends  as  was  Jovathait  Lawrsnck.  Devoted 
to  a  profession  which  engage4  nearly  all  his  time, 
and  regardless  of  literary  distinction,  his  produo- 
tions  would  have  been  known  only  to  his  asso- 
ciates, had  not  a  wiser  appreciation  of  their  merits 
withdrawn  them  from  die  obscurity  to  which  his 
own  low  estimate  had  consigned  them. 

He  was  bom  in  New  York,  in  November,  1807, 
and^  after  the  usual  preparatory  studies,  entered 
Columbia  College,  at  which  he  was  graduated 
before  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age.  He  soon  after 
became  a  student  in  the  office  of  Mr.  W.  SLOsseir, 
an  eminent  lawyer,  where  he  gained  much  regard 
by  the  assiduity  with  which  he  prosecuted  his 
studies,  the  premature  ripeness  of  his  judgment, 
and  the  undeviating  purity  and  honourableness  of 
his  life.  On  being  admitted  to  die  bar,  he  entered 
int<»  a  partnership  with  Mr.  Slossoit,  and  daily 
added  confirmation  to  the  promise  of  his  prob»- 
tional  career,  until  he  was  suddenly  called  to  a 
better  life,  in  April,  1833. 


The  industry  with  which  he  attended  to  his 
professional  duties  did  not  prevent  him  fit>m  giving 
considerable  attention  to  general  literature;  and  in 
moments— to  use  his  own  language— 

<*  Stolen  from  boors  I  ihoald  have  Utd 
To  musty  voluoiet  at  my  side. 
Given  to  bonrt  that  sweetly  woo'd 
My  heart  from  itudy'i  solltode,"— 

he  produced  many  poems  and  prose  sketches  of 
considerable  merit  These,  wiUi  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions, were  intended  not  for  publication,  but 
as  tributes  of  private  friendship,  or  as  contributions 
to  die  exercises  of  a  literary  society — still  in  ezis^ 
ence— -of  which  he  was  for  several  years  an  active 
member.  After  his  death,  in  complianoe  with  a 
request  by  this  society,  his  brother  made  a  collec- 
tion of  his  writings,  ik  which  a  very  small  edition 
was  printed,  for  private  circulation.  Their  cha- 
racter is  essentially  meditative.  Many  of  them 
are  devotional,  and  all  are  distinguished  for  the 
purity  of  thought  which  guided  the  life  of  th« 


.^^^MM^M»^^^^» 


THOUGHTS  OP  A  STUDBNT. 

Maht  a  sad,  sweet  thought  have  I, 

Many  a  passing,  sunny  gleam, 
Many  a  bright  tear  in  mine  eye, 

Many  a  wild  and  wandering  dreanv 
Stolen  firom  hours  I  should  have  tied 
To  musty  volumes  by  my  side. 
Given  to  hours  that  sweetly  woo*d 
My  heart  from  study's  solitude. 

Oft,  when  the  south  wind's  dancing  fipee 

Over  the  earth  and  in  the  sky, 
And  the  flowers  peep  softly  out  to  see 

The  frolic  Spring  as  she  wantons  by; 
When  the  breeze  and  beam  like  thieves  come  in« 
To  steal  me  away,  I  deem  it  sin 
To  slight  their  voice,  and  away  I'm  straying 
Over  the  hills  and  vales  a-Maying. 

Then  can  I  hear  tiie  earth  rejoice. 
Happier  than  man  may  ever  be; 
Every  fountain  hath  then  a  voice. 
That  sings  of  its  glad  festivity; 
For  it  hath  burst  the  chains  that  bound 
Its  currents  dead  in  th^  frtnen  ground, 
And,  flashing  away  in  the  sun,  has  gone 
Singing,  and  singing,  and  singing  on. 

Autumn  hath  sunset  hours,  and  then 
Many  a  musing  mood  I  dieiish ; 


Many  a  hue  of  fency,  when 

The  hues  of  earth  are  about  to  perish; 
Clouds  are  there,  and  brighter,  I  ween, 
Hath  real  sunset  never  seen. 
Sad  as  the  feces  of  fiiends  that  die, 
And  beautifril  as  their  memory. 

Love  hath  its  thoughts,  we  cannot  keep» 

Visioiis  the  mind  may  not  oontroly 
Waking,  as  fency  does  in  sleep. 

The  secret  transports  of  the  soul; 
Faces  and  forms  are  strangely  mingled, 
TiU  one  by  one  they  're  slowly  singled, 
To  the  voice,  and  lip,  and  eye  of  her 
I  wondiip  like  an  idolater. 

Many  a  big,  proud  tear  have  I, 

When  from  my  sweet  and  roaming  track. 
From  the  green  earth  and  misty  sky. 

And  spring,  and  love,  I  hurry  back ; 
Then  what  a  dismal,  dreary  gloom 
Settles  upon  my  loatiied  room. 
Darker  to  eveiy  tiiought  and  sense 
Than  if  they  had  never  traveD'd  thenee. 
Tet,  I  have  other  thoughts,  that  cheer 

The  toilsome  day  and  lonely  night. 
And  many  a  scene  and  hope  appear. 

And  almost  make  me  gay  and  bright 
Honour  and  feme  that  I  would  win. 
Though  every  toil  that  yet  hath  been 
Were  doubly  borne,  and  not  an  hoar 
Were  brightly  hued  by  Fancy's  power. 
Sit 
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And,  though  I  ■omedmes  m^  to  tfanik 

Of  evth  and  heaven,  and  wmd  and  tea, 
And  know  that  the  cup  which  othera  dxink 

Shall  nerer  be  brunm'd  bj  me ; 
That  many  a  joy  moat  be  untaated, 
And  many  a  glorioua  breeie  be  wasted, 
Tet  would  not,  if  I  dared,  repine, 
That  toil,  and  study,  and  care  are  minei 


SEA-SONG. 

Otsb  the  &r  blue  ocean-wave, 

On  the  wild  winds  I  flee, 
Tet  every  thought  of  my  constant  heait 

Is  winging,  love,  to  thee ; 
For  each  foaming  leap  of  our  gallant  ship 

Had  barb'd  a  pang  for  me, 
Had  not  thy  form,  through  sun  and  storm, ' 

Been  my  only  memory. 

O,  the  sea-mew's  wings  are  fleet  and  fiwt. 

As  he  dips  in  the  dancing  spray ; 
But  fleeter  and  faster  the  thoughts,  I  ween, 

Of  dear  ones  far  away  I 
And  lovelier,  too,  than  yon  rainbow'a  hue. 

As  it  lights  the  tinted  sea. 
Are  the  daylight  dreams  and  sunny  gleams 

Of  the  heart  that  throbs  lor  thee. 

And  when  moon  and  stars  are  asleep  on  the  waves, 

Their  dancing  tops  among, 
And  the  sailor  is  gulling  the  long  watch-hour 

By  the  music  of  his  song; 
When  our  sail  is  white  in  the  dark  midnight, 

And  its  shadow  is  on  the  sea, 
O,  never  knew  hall  such  festival 

As  my  fond  heart  holds  with  thee ! 


LOOK  ALOFT. 

Iif  the  tempest  of  life,  when  the  wave  and  the  gale 
Are  around  and  above,  if  thy  footing  should  fell. 
If  thine  eye  should  grow  dim,  and  thy  caution  depart, 
«Look  aloft,"  and  be  firm,  and  be  fearless  of  heart 

If  the  friend,  who  embraced  in  prosperity's  glow, 
With  asmile  for  each  joy  and  a  tear  fer  each  wo, 
Should  betray  thee  when  sorrows  like  clouds  are 

array'd, 
«Look  aloft*'  to  the  friendship  which  never  shall 

fade. 

Should  the  visions  which  hope  spreads  in  light  to 

thine  eye. 
Like  the  tints  of  the  rainbow,  but  brighten  to  fly. 
Then  turn,  and,  through  tears  of  repentant  regret, 
.«Look  aloft"  to  the  sun  that  is  never  to  set 

Should  they  who  are  dearest,  the  son  of  thy  heart. 
The  wife  of  thy  bosom,  in  sorrow  depart, 
«Look  aloft"  from  the  darkness  and  dust  of  the  tomb, 
To  that  soil  where  « affection  is  ever  in  btoom." 


And,  O!  when  death  comes  in  his  tenon,  to  cast 
His  fears  on  the  future,  his  pall  on  the  pMt, 
In  that  moment  of  daikneai,  with  hope  in  thy  heart. 
And  a  smile  in  thine  eye,  «<  look  ak)lt,"  and  depart  I 


TO  MAY. 

CoxB,  gentle  May ! 
Come  with  thy  robe  of  flowers, 
Come  with  thy  sun  and  sky,  thy  clouds  and  showers; 

Come,  am^bring  forth  unto  the  eye  of  day. 
From  their  imprisoning  and  mysterious  night, 
The  buds  of  many  hues,  the  children  of  thy  light 

Come,  wondrous  May ! 
For,  at  the  bidding  of  thy  magic  wand. 
Quick  from  the  caverns  of  the  breathing  land. 

In  all  their  green  and  glorious  array 
They  spring,  as  spring  the  Pernan  mAids  to  hail 
Thy  flushing  footsteps  in  Cashmerian  vale. 

Come,  vocal  May ! 
Come  with  thy  train,  that  high 
On  aome  fresh  branch  pour  out  their  melody; 

Or,  carolling  thy  praise  the  livelong  day. 
Sit  perch'd  in  some  lone  glen,  on  echo  calUng, 
Mid  murmuring  woods  and  musical  waters  falUng. 

Come,  sunny  May ! 
Come  with  thy  laughing  beam. 
What  time  the  lazy  mist  melts  on  the  stream, 

Or  seeks  the  mountain-top  to  meet  thy  ray. 
Ere  yet  the  dew-drop  on  thine  own  soft  flower 
Hath  lost  its  light,  or  died  beneath  his  power. 

Come,  holy  May ! 
When,  sunk  behind  the  cold  tfid  western  hill. 
His  light  hath  ceased  to  play  on  leaf  and  rill. 

And  twilight's  footsteps  hasten  his  decay; 
Come  with  thy  moMngs,  and  my  heart  shall  be 
Like  a  pure  temple  consecrate  to  thee. 

Come,  beautiful  May  t 
Like  youth  and  lovelixiess. 
Like  her  I  love;  O,  come  in  thy  full  dresi^ 

The  drapery  of  dark  winter  cast  away ; 
To  the  bright  eye  and  the  glad  heart  appear 
Queen  of  tibe  spring,  and  mistress  of  the  year. 

Tet,  lovely  May! 
Teach  her  whose  eyes  shall  rest  upon  this  rhyme 
To  spurn  the  gilded  mockeries  of  time. 

The  heartless  pomp  that  beckons  to  betray. 
And  keep,  as  thou  wilt  find,  that  heart  each  year. 
Pure  as  thy  dawn,  and  as  thy  sunset  dear. 

And  let  me  too,  aweet  May  t 
Let  thy  fond  votary  see. 
As  fade  thy  beauties,  all  the  vanity 

Of  this  world's  pomp;  then  teadi,  tiiat  thongji 
decay 
In  his  short  winter  bury  beauty's  firame. 

In  feirer  worlds  the  soul  shall  break  his  sway, 
Another  sprin^f  shall  bloom,  eternal  and  the  i 
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Of  the  fife  of  Lovtsa  J.  Park,  now  Mrs. 
Hali^  I  haVo  been  able  to  learn  but  few  parttcn- 
lan.  I  beliete  she  was  bom  and  edncated  in 
Boiton,  and  that  she  belongs  to  a  highly  respecta- 
ble femily.  In  1841  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Hall, 
a  clergyman  of  Proridence,  and  now  resides  in  that 
city.  Her  repntation  as  an  author  rests  principally 
on  «  Miriam,"  a  dramatic  poem,  published  in  1837. 

The  story  of  **  BCiriam"  is  simple,  the  characters 
well  drawn  and  sustained,  and  the  incidents  hap- 
pily iuTented,  though  not  always  in  keeping  with 
the  situations  and  qualities  of  Uie  actors.  TnaA- 
siNO,  a  Christian  exile  from  Judea,  dwells  with  his 
fiunily  in  Rome.  He  has  two  children,  EuriAS, 
and  a  daughter  of  remarksble  beauty  and  a  heart 
and  mind  in  which  are  blended  the  highest  atln- 
butes  of  her  sex  and  her  religion.  She  b  seen  and 
lored  by  Paulvs,  a  young  nobleman,  whose  fether, 
Piso,  had  in  his  youth  served  in  the  armies  in 
Palestine.  The  passion  is  mutual,  but  secret;  and 
having  feiled  to  win  the  Roman  to  her  feith,  the 
Christian  maiden  resolTes  to  part  from  him  forever. 
While  Thrasxwo  and  her  brother  are  attending 
tiie  funeral  of  an  aged  friend,  the  lovers  meet;  and 


as  Miriam  is  declaring  to  Paului  her  determina- 
tion, they  are  interrupted  by  EursAs,  who  sud- 
denly returns  to  inform  his  sister  that  the  funeral 
party  had  been  surprised  by  a  band  of  Roman 
soldiers,  some  slain,  and  others,  among  whom  was 
their  fiuher,  borne  to  prison.  The  indignation  of 
EuruAS  is  excited  by  finding  Paf lus  with  Miri- 
am, and,  by  the  aid  of  a  body  of  Christians,  armed 
for  the  emergency,  he  seizes  him  as  a  hostage,  and 
goes  to  the  palace  of  Piso  to  claim  the  liberation 
of  Thrasiho.  Miriam,  who  had  feinted  during 
this  scene,  on  her  recovery  follows  him  on  his 
hopeless  errand ;  and  we  are  nelt  introduced  to 
the  palace,  where  the  young  Christian  b  urging, 
on  the  ground  of  humanity,  the  release  of  his 
fether,  in  a  manner  finely  contrasted  with  tiie 
contemptuous  fierceness  of  the  hardhearted  magis- 
trate. The  scene  which  follows,  is  that  in  which 
Miriam  first  meets  Piso.  The  tyrant  promises 
to  restore  Thrasxito  to  his  dtildren,  but  they  re- 
ceive at  their  home  only  his  dead  body.  Paulus 
rejects  his  parent  and  his  religion ;  and  while  a 
difge  is  sung  over  the  martyr,  the  soul  of  his  la- 
mented and  suffering  daughter  ascends  to  heaven. 


•  A  SCENE  FROM  "MIRIAM." 
KtrPHAS  Airo  7IS0,  iir  thb  hall  op  a  romah  falacx. 

Eupkas.  LvT  SM  but  die 
First  of  thy  victims 

Piso.  Would  that  among  them-^ 
Where  is  the  sorcereas  1     I  fein  would  see 
The  besuty  that  hath  witch'd  Rome's  noblest  youth. 

Euphas.  Hers  is  a  fece  thou  never  wilt  bishold. 

PUo.  I  will :  on  her  shall  fall  my  worst  revenge ; 
And  I  will  know  what  foul  and  magic  arts — 

r Miriam  glides  in,    A  pauie. 
Beautiful  shadow !  m  this  hour  of  wrath, 
What<lest  thou  here  t  In  life  thou  wert  too  meek. 
Too  gentle  for  a  lover  stem  as  I. 
And,  since  I  saw  thee  last,  my  days  have  been 
Deep  steepM  in  sin  and  blood !  What  seekest  thou  1 
I  have  grown  old  in  strife,  and  hast  thou  come, 
With  thy  dark  eyes  and  their  soul-searching  glance, 
To  look  me  into  peace  t    It  cannot  be. 
Go  back,  fair  spirit,  to  thine  own  dim  realms ! 
He  whose  young  love  tiiou  didst  reject  on  earth. 
May  tremble  at  this  visitation  strange. 
But  never  can  know  peace  or  virtue  more ! 
Thou  wert  a  Christian,  and  a  Christian  dog 
Did  win  thy  precious  love.    I  have  good  cause 
To  hate  and  scorn  the  whole  detested  noe ; 
And  tHl  I  meet  that  man,  whom  most  of  all 
My  soul  abhors,  will  I  go  on  and  slay ! 
Fade,  vanish,  shadow  bright!    In  vain  that  look ! 
That  sweet,  sad  look!    My  lot  is  cast  in  blood ! 

Jftriam.  O,  say  not  so! 


Pfee.  The  voice  that  won  me  first! 
O,  what  a  tide  of  recollections  rush 
Upon  my  drowning  soul !  my  own  wild  love— 
Thy  scorn — ^the  long,  long  days  of  blood  and  guHt 
That  since  have  left  their  footprinte  on  my  fete ! 
The  dark,  dark  nighto  of  fever'd  agony, 
MThen,  mid  the  strife  and  struggling  of  my  dreams, 
The  gods  sent  thee  at  times  to  hover  round. 
Bringing  the  memory  of  those  peaceful  days 
When  I  beheld  thee  first !     But  never  yet 
Before  my  waking  eyes  hast  thou  appear'd 
Distinct  and  visible  as  now !    Spirit ! 
What  wouldst  thou  have  t 

Miriam,  O,  man  of  guilt  and  wo ! 
Thine  own  dark  phantasies  are  busy  now, 
Lending  unearthly  seeming  to  a  thing 
Of  earth,  as  thou  art ! 

Piso,    How !  Art  thou  not  she  1 
I  know  that  face !    I  never  yet  beheld 
One  like  to  it  among  earth's  loveliest 
Why  dost  thou  wear  that  semblance,  if  thou  art 
A  thing  of  mortal  mould  !     O,  better  meet 
The  wailing  ghosto  of  those  whose  blood  doth  clog 
My  midnight  dreams,  than  that  half-pitying  eye ! 

Miriam,  Thou  art  a  wretohed  man !  and  I  do  feel 
Pity  even  for  the  sufiwing  guilt  hath  brought 
But  from  the  quiet  grave  I  have  not  come. 
Nor  from  the  shadowy  confines  of  the  world 
Where  spirite  dwell,  to  haunt  thy  midnight  hour. 
The  disembodied  should  be  passionless, 
And  wear  not  eyes  that  swim  in  earth-bom  tears, 
As  mine  do  now.  Look  up,  thou  conscience-struck! 
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P»io.Off!off!   ShoteQGh'4m0  with  her  dtmp, 
eold  hind! 
Bat'twasahmdof  flediandUood!    Aw^! 
Come  thou  not  near  me  tUl  I  study  thee. 

Jfirsom.  Why  are  thina  ejea  lo  fix'd  and  wild! 
thy  lips 
Con'viilied  and  ^lastly  white !    Thine  own  daik 
Vexing  thy  aonl,  have  clad  me  in  a  fonn      [lins, 
Thou  darest  not  look  upon — I  know  not'why. 
But  I  muft  apeak  to  thee.    Mi^  thy  remorae. 
And  the  unwonted  terrors  of  thy  soul, 
I  must  be  heard,  for  Gos  hath  sent  me  here. 

Piso,  Who,  who  hath  sent  thee  here  ! 

Miriam.  The  Christian's  God, 
The  God  thou  knowest  not 

Pinh  Thou  art  of  earth! 
I  see  the  rose-tint  on  thy  pallid  cheek, 
Which  was  not  there  at  first;  it  kindles  fiuit! 
Say  on.    Although  I  dare  not  meet  that  eye, 
I  hear  thee. 

Miriam.    Ha  hath  given  me  strength, 
And  led  me  saiely  thrcraigh  the  broad,  lone  streets, 
Even  at  the  midnight  hour !    My  heart  sunk  not; 
My  noiseless  foot  paced  on  unfiiltering 
Through  the  long  colonnades,  where  stood  aloft 
Pale  gods  and  goddesses  on  either  hand, 
Bending  their  sightless  eyes  on  me!  by  cool  ibimts. 
Waking  with  ceaseless  plash  the  midnight  air ! 
Throu^  moonlit  squares,  where,  ever  and  anon, 
Fladi'd  fit>m  some  dusky  nock  the  red  torchlight. 
Flung  on  my  path  by  passing  reveller. 
And  Ha  ha^  brought  me  here  before  thy  &ce ; 
And  it  was  Hx  who  smote  thee  even  now 
With  a  strange,  nameless  fear. 

Pi90.  Girl !  name  it  not 
I  deem'd  I  look'd  on  one  whose  bright  young  kot 
First  glanced  upon  me  mid  the  shining  leaves 
Of  a  green  bower  in  sunny  Palestine, 
In  my  youth's  prime !    I  knew  die  dust 
The  grave's  corroding  dust,  had  soil'd 
That  spotless  brow  long  since.    A  shadow  feD 
Upon  Uie  soul  that  never  yet  knew  fear. 
But  it  is  past    Earth  holds  not  what  I  dread ; 
And  what  the  gods  did  make  me,  am  I  now. 
What  seekest  thou  t 

Euphas,  Mieiam!  go  thou  hence. 
Why  shouldst  thou  die? 

Miriam,  Brother! 

PtM.  Ha!  is  this  so? 
Now,  by  the  gods ! — Bar, bar  the  gates,  ye  slavest 
If  they  escape  me  now — Why,  this  is  good ! 
I  had  not  dream'd  of  hap  so  glorious. 
His  sister !  she  that  beguiled  my  son ! 

Miriam.  Peace! 
Name  not,  with  tongue  unhallow'd,  love  like  oursL 

Piso.  Thou  art  her  image ;  and  the  mystety 
Confounds  my  purposes.    Take  other  form, 
Foul  sorceress,  and  I  will  baffle  thee  I 

n        Miriam.  I  have  no  other  form  than  this  God  gave ; 
And  he  already  hath  stretch'd  forth  his  hand, 
And  touch'd  it  for  the  grave. 

Pijo.  It  is  most  strange. 
Is  not  die  air  around  her  full  of  spells? 
Give  me  the  son  thou  hast  seduced ! 
JItruim.  Piso! 


Thy  son  hath  seen  me,  loved  me,  and  hatti  won 
A  heart  too  prone  to  woiahq»  noble  things. 
Although  of  earth;  and  he,  alas !  was  earth's! 
I  strove,  I  pray'd  in  vain !    In  all  things  else 
I  might  have  stirr'd  his  soul's  beet  purposes ; 
But  for  the  pure  and  cheering  foith  of  Christ, 
There  was  no  entrance  in  that  iron  souL 
And  I — amid  such  hopes,  despair  aitMS, 
And  laid  a  withering  hand  upon  my  heart 
I  feel  it  yet !     We  parted !    Ay,  this  night 
We  met  to  meet  no  more. 

Euphtu.  ^Sister !  my  tears— 
They  choke  my  words — else — 

Miriam.  Euphas,  thou  wert  wroth 
When  there  was  little  cause ;  I  loved  thee  more. 
Thy  very  frowns  in  such  a  holy  cause 
Were  benutiful.    The  scorn  of  virtuous  youth. 
Looking  on  fancied  sin,  is  noble. 

Piso.  Maid! 
Hath  then  my  son  withstood  thy  witchery, 
And  on  this  ground  ye  parted  ? 

Miriam.  It  is  so. 
Alas !  that  I  rejoice  to  say  it 

Piso.  Nay, 
Well  thou  mayst,  for  it  hath  wrought  his  pardon. 
That  he  had  loved  thee  would  have  been  a  sin 
Too  full  of  degradation — ^in£uny, 
Had  not  these  cold  and  aged  eyes  themselves 
Beheld  thee  in  thy  loveliness !    And  yet  bold  girl ! 
Think  not  thy  Jewish  beauty  is  the  sp^l 
That  works  on  one  grown  old  in  deeds  of  blood. 
I  have  look'd  calmly  on  when  eyes  as  bright 
Were  drown'd  in  tears  of  bitter  agony, 
When  forms  as  full  of  grace  and  pride,  perchance, 
Were  writhing  in  the  sharpness  of  their  pain. 
And  cheeks  as  fair  were  mangled — 

Euphas.  Tyrant!  cease. 
Wert  thou  a  fiend,  such  brutal  boasts  as  these 
Were  not  for  ears  like  hers ! 

Miriam.  I  tremble  not. 
He  spake  of  panlon  for  his  guiltless  son. 
And  that  includeth  life  for  those  I  love. 
What  need  I  more  ? 

Euphas.  Let  us  go  hence.    Piao ! 
Bid  thou  thy  myrmidons  unbar  the  gatesy 
That  shut  our  friends  from  light  snd  air» 

Piso.  Not  yet. 
My  haughty  boy,  for  we  have  much  to  say 
Ere  you  two  pretty  birds  go  free.    Chafe  not ! 
Te  are  caged  close,  and  can  but  flutter  here 
"nil  I  am  satufied. 

Miriam.  How !  hast  thou  changed — 

Piso.  Nay ;  but  I  must  detain  ye  til!  I  ask— 

Miriam.  Vetam  us  if  thou  wilt    But  look— 

Piso.  At  what? 

Miriam.  There,  through  y<m  western  arch!  Hw 
moon  sinks  low. 
The  miitB  already  tinge  her  orb  with  blood.  * 

Methinks  I  feel  the  breeze  oT  mom  e'en  now. 
Know'st  thou  the  hour  ? 

Piso.  I  do :  but  one  thing  more 
I  foin  would  know;  for,  after  this  wild  night. 
Let  me  no  more  behold  you.    Why  didst  thoi^ 
Bold,dark-hair'd  boy,  wear  in  those  pleading  eyes^ 
"When  thou  didst  name  thy  boon,  an  earnest  lock 
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Thai 611  frmOlir on mj tool!    Andthon, 
The  \6ltf  GAkn,  and,  O  !  moat  beantifiil ! 
Why  are  not  only  that  aonl-aearchuig  glance, 
But  e*en  thy  feataiea  and  thy  ailver  voioe 
So  like  to  hen  I  lored  long  yean  ago, 
Beneath  Jadea*a  palma  !     Whence  do  ye  come  f 

Jiliruifii.  For  me,  I  bear  my  own  dear  mother'a 
Her  eye,  her  form,  her  ▼ery^oioe  are  mine,  [brow; 
So,  in  fcdi  tean,  my  fiither  oft  hath  said. 
We  lived  beneath  Jodea's  shady  palms. 
Until  that  saint-like  mother  &ded,  droop'd, 
And  died.    Then  hither  came  we  o'er  the  waTea, 
And  till  this  night  have  worshipped  faithfully 
The  one,  true,  living  God,  in  secret  peace. 

Pi$o.  Thon  art  her  child!    I  could  not  harm 
thee  now. 

0  wonderful!  that  things  so  long  forgot— 

A  love  I  thought  so  crushed  and  trodden  down, 
E'en  by  the  iron  tread  of  passion  wild — 
Ambition,  pride,  and,  worst  of  all,  revenge— 
Revenge,  that  hath  shed  seas  of  Christian  blood ! 
To'think  this  heart  was  once  so  waxen  soft. 
And  then  congealM  so  hard,  that  naugl\t  of  all 
Which  hath  been  since  could  ever  have  the  power 
To  wear  away  the  image  of  that  girl — 
That  fiur,yonngChristian  girl!  T  was  a  wild  love! 
But  I  was  young,  a  soldier  in  strange  lands, 
And  she,  in  very  gentleness,  said  nay 
So  timidly,  I  hoped— until,  ye  gods ! 
She  loved  another !    Yet  I  slew  him  not ! 

1  fled !     O,  had  I  met  him  aince ! 

Euphtu,  Sister! 
The  hoars  wear  on. 

Ptso.  Ye  shall  go  forth  in  joy— 
And  take  with  you  yon  prisoners.    Send  my  son, 
Him  whom  »he  did  not  bear — home  to  these  arms, 
And  go  ye  out  of  Rome  with  all  your  train. 
I  will  shed  blood  no  more ;  for  I  have  known 
What  sort  of  peace  deep-glutted  vengeance  brings. 
My  son  is  brave,  but  of  a  gentler  mind 
Than  I  have  been.    His  eyes  shall  never  more 
Be  grieved  with  sight  of  sinless  blood  pour'd  forth 
From  tortured  veins.    Go  forth,  ye  gentle  two ! 
Children  of  her  who  might  perhaps  have  poured 
Her  own  meek  spirit  o'er  my  nature  stem, 
Since  the  bare  image  of  her  buried  charms. 
Soft  gleaming  from  your  youthful  brows,  hath  power 
To  stir  my  spirit  thus !    But  go  ye  forth ! 
Ye  leave  an  alter'd  and  a  milder  man 
Than  him  ye  aought    Tell  Pavlus  this, 
To  quicken  his  young  steps. 

Miriam,  Now  may  the  peace 
That  follows  just  and  worthy  deeds  be  thine ! 
And  may  deep  truths  be  bom,  mid  thy  lemoiae, 
In  the  recesses  of  thy  soul,  to  make 
That  soul  e'en  yet  a  shrine  of  holiness.        [men, 

Euphas,  Piso!  how  shall  we  pass  yon  steeklad 
Keeping  stem  vigil  round  the  dungeon-gate ! 

Pi90,  Take  ye  nSy  well-known  ring^— and  here-~ 
the  list- 
Ay,  this  is  it,  methinks:  show  these— great  gods! 

Euphaa,  What  is  there  on  yon  scroll  which 
shakes  him  thus  1 

Miriam,  A  name  at  which  he  points  with  itiff> 
ening  hand^ 


And  eyebaMafaUef  wrath!    Alaal  alasl 
I  guess  too  welL    My  brother,  droop  tboa  not 

Piso.  Your  fkther,  did  ye  say!    Was  it  his  life 
Ye  came  to  beg  1 

Miriam.  His  life :  but  not  atone 
The  life  so  dear  to  us;  for  he  hath  firieods 
Sharing  his  fetters  and  his  final  doom. 

Ptao.  Little  reck  I  of  them.    TeU  me  his  name  I 

Speak,  boy !  or  I  will  tear  thee  piecemeal ! 

Miriam.  SUy! 
Stem  son  of  violence !  the  name  thou  askest 
Is — Thbasivo  ! 

Piso.  Did  I  not  know  it,  girl  ? 
Now,  by  the  gods !  had  I  not  been  entrsnoed, 
I  sooner  had  conjectured  this.    Foul  name ! 
Thus  do  I  tear  thee  out — and  even  thus 
Rend  with  my  teeth.    O,  rage !  she  wedded  him. 
And  ever  since  that  hated  name  hath  been 
The  voice  of  serpents  in  mine  ear !     But  now — 
Why  go  ye  not  1     Here  is  yoar  list !  and  all. 
Ay,  every  one  whose  name  is  here  set  down, 
Will  my  good  guard  release  to  you ! 

Miriam.  Piso! 
In  mercy  mock  us  not !  children  of  her 
Whom  thou  didst  knre — 

Piso.  Ay,  maid !  but  ye  are  his 
Whom  I  do  hate!    That  chord  is  broken  now— 
Its  music  hush'd !    Is  ahe  not  in  her  grave, 
And  he  within  my  grasp  ? 

Miriam.  Where  is  thy  peace. 
Thy  penitence  1 

Piso.  Fled  all ;  a  moonbeam  brief 
Upon  a  stormy  sea.    That  magic  name 
Hath  roused  the  wild,  loud  winds  again. 
Save  whom  ye  may. 

Miriam.  Piso !  I  go  not  hence 
Until  my  fether's  name  be  on  this  scroU. 

Piso.  Take  root,  then,  where  thou  art !  for,  by 
I  sweai^  [dark  Styx, 

Miriam.  Nay,  swear  thou  not  till  I  am  heard. 
Hast  thou  forgot  thy  son  1 
Piso.  No !  let  bun  die. 
So  that  I  have  my  long-deferr'd  revenge ! 
Thy  lip  grows  pale !    A  rt  thou  not  answer'd  now  1 
Miriam.  Deep  horrors  fell  upon  me!  Can  it  be, 
Such  demon  spirits  dwell  on  earth  t 

Piso.  Maiden! 
While  thou  art  safe,  go  hence;  for,  in  his  mifl^t 
The  tiger  wakes  within  me ! 

Miriam.  Be  it  so. 
He  can  but  rend  me  where  I  stand.    And  here, 
Living  or  dying,  will  I  raise  my  voice 
In  a  firm  hope !    The  God  that  brought  me  here 
Is  round  me  in  the  silent  air.    On  me 
Falleth  the  infiueike  of  an  unseen  Eye ! 
And,  in  the  strength  of  secret,  earnest  prayer, 
This  awful  consciousness  doth  nerve  my  frame. 
Thon  man  of  evil  and  ungovera'd  aoul  1 
My  fether  thou  mayst  slay !    Flames  will  not  fall 
From  heaven  to  scorch  and  wither  thee!  The  earth 
Will  ope  not  underneath  thy  feet !  and  peace. 
Mock,  hollow,  seeming  peace,  may  shadow  still 
Thy  home  and  hearth!  But  deep  within  thy  breast 
A  fierce,  <^"«"*p»ytg  fire  shall  ever  dwelL 


Begone! 
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Etch  dIi^  iImH  ope  a  gulf'of  horrid  drmam 
To  ■waUofT  up  thy  locd.    The  Inreloiig  day 
Thit  soul  dull  yearn  finr  peace  and  quietneM, 
Aa  the  hart  panteth  for  iht  water-brook% 
And  know  that  even  m  death  ia  no  repoae ! 
AndthiadiaUbethyli&!    Then  a  dark  hour 
Will  aorely  coni»— 

Puo.  Maiden,  be  wam'd!    AUthia 
I  know.    It  moves  me  not 

Miriam.  Nay,  one  thing  more 
Thou  knoweet  not    There  is  on  all  thia  aazth^ 
Full  aa  it  ia  of  yonng  and  gentle  hearta — 
One  man  alone  that  lovea  a  wretch  like  thee : 
And  he,  thou  sayst,  must  die !    All  other  eyea 
Do  greet  thee  with  a  cold  or  wrathfril  look, 
Or,  in  the  baseness  of  their  fear,  shun  thine ; 
And  he  whose  loving  glance  alone  spake  peace, 
Thou  sayst  most  die  in  youth !   Thou  know'st  not 
The  deep  and  bitter  sense  of  loneliness,  [yet 

The  throes  and  achings  of  a  childless  heart. 
Which  yet  will  all  be  thine!   Thou  knovr'st  not  yet 
"What  His  to  wander  mid  thy  spacious  balls, 
And  find  them  desolate !  wildly  to  start 
From  thy  deep  musings  at  the  distant  sound 
Of  voice  or  step  like  his,  and  sink  back  sick- 
Ay  !  sick  at  heart-— with  dariL  remembrances  I 
When,  in  his  bright  and  joyous  infancy. 
His  laughing  eyes  amid  ^ck  curis  sou^  thine. 
And  his  soft  arms  were  twined  around  thy  neck. 
And  his  twin  rosebud  lips  just  lisp'd  thy  narne-^ 
Yet  feel  in  agony  'tis  but  a  dream ! 
Thou  know'st  not  yet  what  'tis  to  lead  tiie  van 
Of  armies  hurrying  on  to  victoiy. 
Yet,  in  the  pomp  and  glory  of  that  hour. 
Sadly  to  miaa  the  well-known  anowy  plume. 
Whereon  thine  eyea  were  ever  proi^y  fix*d 
In  battle-field !  to  ait,  at  deep  midnight, 
Alone  within  thy  tent,  all  ahuddering. 
When,  aa  the  curtain'd  door  leta  in  the  breae. 
Thy  fkncy  oonjurea  up  the  gleaming  arma 
And  bright,  young  hero-fece  of  him  who  once 
Had  been  moat  welcome  there!  and,  worat  of  all— 

Ptao.  It  ia  enough !    The  gift  of  prophecy 
la  on  thee,  maid !    A  power  that  b  not  thine 
Looka  out  from  that  dilated,  awful  fonn — 
Thoae  eyea,  deep-flaahing  with  unearthly  light— 
And  stilla  my  souL    My  Paulub  muat  not  die ! 
And  yet,  to  give  up  thus  the  boon — 

Miriam,  What  boon  1 
A  boon  of  blood  1     To  him,  the  good,  old  man. 
Death  is  not  terrible,  but  only  seems 
A  dark,  short  passage  to  a  land  of  light, 
Where,  mid  high  ecstasy,  he  shall  behold 
The  unsbfouded  glories  of  his  Maker's  feee. 
And  learn  all  mysteries,  and  gase  at  last 
Upon  the  ascended  prince,  and  never  more 
Know  grief  or  pain,  or  part  from  thoae  he  kyvea ! 
Yet  will  hia  Mood  cry  loudly  from  the  duat. 
And  bring  deep  vengeance  on  hia  murderer ! 

Piao.  My  Paulus  must  not  die !  Let  me  revolve ; 
Maiden !  thy  words  have  sunk  into  my  soul ; 
Yet  would  I  ponder  ere  I  thus  lay  down 
A  purpose  cherish'd  in  my  inmost  heart, 
That  which  hath  been  my  dream  by  night,  by  day 
My  life's  sole  aim.    Have  I  not  deeply  sworn, 


My 


Long  yean  ere  Ifaou  wert  bom,  that,  should  the  goda 
E'er  give  him  to  my  lage— and  yet  I  pause ! 
Shall  Christian  vipers  sting  mine  only  son, 
And  I  not  cruah  them  into  nothingneaa  1 
Am  I  ao  pinion'd,  vain,  and  powerleaa  t 
Work,  buay  brain !  thy  cunning  muat  not  ML 

♦  [Returti, 

PRAYER. 
WiTBiir  theae  mighty  walls  of  sceptred  Borne 
A  thousand  temples  rise  unto  her  gods. 
Bearing  their  lofty  domea  unto  the  skies,  [shrines 
Graced  with  the  proudest  pomp  of  earth;  their 
Glittering  with  gems,  their  stately  colonnades. 
Their  dreams  of  genius  wrought  into  bright  finma, 
Inatinct  with  grace  and  godlike  majesty, 
Their  ever-smoking  altars,  white-robed  priests. 
And  all  the  pride  of  gorgeous  sacrifice,     [ascend 
And  y^t  these  things  are  naught    Rome's  prayers 
To  greet  the  unconscious  skies,  in  the  blue  foid 
Lost  like  the  floating  breath  of  frankincense, 
And  find  no  hearing  or  acceptance  there. 
And  yet  there  is  an  Eye  that  ever  marks 
Where  ita  own  people  pay  their  simple  vows, 
Though  to  the  rocks,  the  caves,  the  wildemeaa, 
Scourged  by  a  stem  and  ever-watchful  foe ! 
There  is  an  Ear  that  hears  the  voice  of  prayer 
Bising  firom  lonely  spots  where  Christians  meet, 
Although  it  stir  not  more  the  sleeping  air 
Than  the  soft  vraterfall,  or  forest-breexe. 
Think'st  thou,  my  fether,  this  benignant  Ghm 
Will  close  his  ear,  and  turn  in  wrath  avray 
From  the  poor,  sinful  creature  of  his  hand. 
Who  breathes  in  solitude  her  humble  prayer  t 
Think'st  thou  he  vrill  not  hear  me,  should  I  kneel 
Here  in  the  dust  beneath  his  starry  sky. 
And  strive  to  raise  my  voiceless  thoughts  to  Hue, 
Making  an  altar  of  my  broken  heart ! 

MIRIAM  TO  PAULUS. 
Erin  firom  that  hour,  when  first 
My  spirit  knew  that  tune  was  wholly  lost. 
And  to  ita  auperatitiona  wedded  fiMt, 
Shrouded  in  darkneaa,  blind  to  every  beam 
Streaming  from  Zion's  hill  a&wart  the  night 
That  broods  in  horror  o'er  a  heathen  worid. 
E'en  from  that  hour  my  shuddering  soul  bdield 
A  daik  and  fiKthomfess  abyss  yawn  wide 
Between  us  two !  and  o'er  it  gleam'd  alone 
One  pale,  dim-twinkling  star!  the  lingering  hope 
That  grace,  descending  from  the  Throne  of  hif^t, 
Might  fall  in  gentle  dews  upon  that  heart. 
And  melt  it  into  humble  piety. 
Alas!  that  hope  hath  fiuled !  and  I  see 
The  fatal  gulf  of  aeparation  still 
Between  us,  love,  and  stretching  on  for  aye 
Beyond  the  grave,  in  which  I  feel  that  soon 
This  clay  with  all  its  sorrows  shall  lie  down. 
Union  for  us  is  none,  in  yonder  sky : 
Then  how  on  earth  1— so  in  my  inmost  soul, 
Nurtured  with  midnight  tears,  with  blighted  hopes, 
With  silent  watchlngs  and  incessant  prayers, 
A  holy  resolution  hath  ta'en  root. 
And  in  its  might  at  last  springs  proudly  up. 
We  part,  my  Paulus  !  not  in  hate,  but  klve, 
Yielding  unto  a  stem  necessity. 
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Thb  histoiy  of  a  wmntn  of  genioi,  mora  than 
that  of  a  man  poananBg  the  aame  intoUectnal 
qaalitiea,  is  usually  unmarked  by  events  of  the 
kind  which  interest  the  general  refulers  of  biogra- 
phy. Her  life  is  but  a  succession  of  thoughts  and 
emotions,  and  he  who  would  understand  these 
must  study  her  writings. 

Miss  Maitlbt,  now  Mrs.  Emburt,  is  a  native 
of  the  dty  of  New  York,  where  her  father  has  been 
for  many  years  an  eminent  physician.  She  was 
educated  in  the  best  schools  of  that  city,  and,  at 
twenty,  was  married  to  Mr.  Ekbubt,  now  of 
Brooklyn,  a  gentleman  of  liberal  fortune  and  high 
attainments.  At  an  eariy  age  she  began  to  con- 
tribute to  the  psxiodicals,  under  the  signature  of 
MlAirrBB,"  and  soon  after  her  marriage  appeared 


AUTUBfN  EVENING. 
''And  Isaac  went  cot  in  the  field  to  medtute  at  eventide.*' 

Go  forth  at  morning's  birth. 
When  the  glad  sun,  exulting  in  his  might, 
Comes  from  the  dusky-curtain'd  tents  ot  night, 

Shedding  his  gifts  of  beauty  o'er  the  earth ; 
When  sounds  of  busy  life  are  on  the  air, 
And  man  awakes  to  labour  and  to  care. 
Then  hie  thee  forth:  go  out  aoiid  thy  kind. 
Thy  daily  tasks  to  do,  thy  harvest-sheaves  to  bind. 

Go  forth  at  noontide  hour. 
Beneath  tiie  beat  and  burden  of  the  day 
Pursue  the  Ubours  of  thine  onward  way, 

Nor  murmur  if  thou  miss  life's  morning  flower; 
Where'er  the  footsteps  of  mankind  are  found 
Thou  mayst  discern  some  spot  of  hallow'd  ground. 
Where  duty  blossoms  even  as  the  rose. 
Though  sharp  and  stinging  thorns  the  beauteous 
bod  enclose. 

Go  forth  at  eventide. 
When  sounds  of  toil  no  more  the  soft  air  fill. 
When  e'en  the  hum  of  insect  life  is  still, 

And  the  bird's  song  on  evening's  breece  has  died; 
Go  forth,  as  did  the  patriarch  of  okl,  [told, 

And  commune  with  thy  heart's  deep  thoughts  un- 
Fathom  thy  spirit's  hidden  depths,  and  leam 
The  mysteries  of  life,  the  fires  that  inly  bum. 

Go  forth  at  eventide. 
The  eventide  of  summer,  when  the  trees 
Yield  their  frail  honoura  to  the  passing  breese. 

And  woodland  paths  with  autumn  tints  are  dyed; 
When  the  mild  sun  his  paling  lustre  dirouds 
In  gorgeous  draperies  of  golden  clouds. 
Then  wander  forth,  mid  beauty  and  decay. 
To  meditate  alone, — alone  to  watch  and  pn^. 


a  collection  of  her  writings,  entitled  « Guide,  and 
other  Poems."  <*  Grnido"  is  a  story  of  passion, 
gracefully  told,  and  soitoe  of  the  <«  Sketches  from 
History,"  in  the  same  volume,  exhibit  considerable 
dramatic  and  descriptive  power.  They  are,  how- 
ever, much  inferior  to  her  later  works,  which  are 
carefully  finished  and  more  original  in  their  ideas 
and  illustrations.  She  has  a  rich  fency,  and  much 
skill  in  the  use  of  language,  and  her  subjects  are 
well  chosen. 

She  has  written  several  sdmirable  prose  works, 
of  which  <*  Constance  Latimer,  the  Blind  Girl,"  is 
the  most  popular.  Her  contributions  to  the  literary 
journals,  in  prose  and  verse,  would  form  a  number 
of  volumes.  They  are  all  distinguished  for  delicate 
thought,  pure  sentiment,  and  elegant  diction. 


Go  forth  at  eventide, 
Conmiune  with  thine  own  bosom,  and  be  still, — 
Check  the  wild  impulses  of  vrayward  will. 

And  leam  the  nothingness  of  human  pride ; 
Mom  is  the  time  to  act,  noon  to  endure; 
But,  0 !  if  thou  wouUst  keep  thy  spirit  puie, 
Turn  from  the  beaten  path  by  worldlings  trod, 
Go  forth  at  eventide,  in  heart  to  walk  wUh  Goo. 


THE  OLD  MAN'S  LAMENT. 

O !  fob  one  draught  of  those  sweet  waters  now 
That  shed  such  freshness  o'er  my  eariy  life! 

O !  that  I  couM  but  bathe  my  feve^d  brow 
To  wash  avray  the  dust  of  worldly  strife ! 

And  be  a  simple-hearted  child  once  more. 
As  if  I  ne'er  had  known  this  world's  pernicious  lore  I 

My  heart  is  weary,  and  my  spirit  pants 

Benesth  the  heat  ahd  burden  of  the  day ; 
Would  that  I  could  regain  those  shsdy  haunts. 
Where  once,  with  Hope,  I  dream*d  the  houn 
away, 
Giving  my  thoughts  to  tales  of  old  romance. 
And  yielding  up  my  soul  to  youth's  delicious  trance ! 

Vain  are  such  vrishes !    I  no  more  may  tread 

With  lingeringstep  and  stow  the  green  hilMde; 
Before  me  now  life's  shortening  path  is  spread, 

And  I  must  onward,  whatsoe'er  betide ; 
The  pleasant  nooks  of  youth  are  pass'd  fbr  aye. 
And  sober  scenes  now  meet  the  traveler  on  his  wi^. 

Alas  ?  the  dust  which  clogs  my  wesry  feet 

Glitters  with  fragments  of  each  ruin'd  shrine. 
Where  once  my  spirit  worBhipp'd,when,vrith  sweet 

And  passionless  devotion,  it  could  twine 
Its  strong  auctions  round  earth's  earthliest  things. 
Yet  bear  away  no  stain  upon  its  snowy  wings. 
US 
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What  tliM«b  Mse  Aowon  haw 'icaftd  Hm  tern- 
peft*!  wrath! 
Dti^f  thay  droop  bj  natma'a  awift  teigr: 
What  though  tha  Mtimy  Mm  itill  liffatt  my  path  t 
Mom's  dawy  fineiiiiMM  long  has  paas'd  away. 
O!  giva  ma  baok  life's  nawly-bnddsd  flowan, 
Lai  aaonoaaaia  inhale  tha  braath  of  moiaiag's 
howBl 
Myyoath!  my  youth! — 0,giTemebackmjyoath! 
Not  the  ttfifunow'd  brow  and  blooming  cheek ; 
Bat  childhood's  sunny  thoughts,  its  perfect  truth. 
And  youth's  unworldly  feelings,    these  I  seek ; 
Ah,  who  could  e'er  be  sinless  and  yet  sige  1 
Would  that  I  mi^t  forget  Time's  dark  and  blotted 


STANZAS  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  THE 
DUKE  OF  REICHSTADT. 

HiiR  of  that  name 
Which  shook  with  sudden  terror  the  fu  earth— 
Child  of  strange  destinies  e'en  from  thy  birth. 

When  kings  and  princes  round  thy  cradle  came. 
And  gave  their  crowns,  as  plsy  things,  to  thy  hand — 
Thine  heritage  the  spoils  of  msny  a  land  I 

How  were  the  schemes 
Of  human  foresight  baffled  in  thy  £ita. 
Thou  victim  of  a  parent's  lofty  state ! 

What  glorious  viidons  fiU'd  thy  father's  dreams, 
When  first  he  gazed  upon  thy  infant  face. 
And  deem'd  himself  the  Rodolpb  of  his  race  t 

Scarce  had  thine  eyes 
Beheld  the  light  of  day,  when  thou  wart  bound 
With  power's  vain  symbols,  and  thy  young  brow 

crown'd 
With  Rome's  imperial  diadem : — the  priie 
From  priestly  princes  by  thy  proud  sire  won. 
To  deck  the  pillow  of  his  cradled  son. 

Yet  where  is  now 
The  sword  that  flash'd  as  with  a  meteorJie^t, 
And  led  on  half  the  world  to  stirring  fight ; 

Bidding  whole  seas  of  blood  and  carnage  flow  ! 
Alas !  when  foil'd  on  his  last  battle-plain, 
'  Its  shatter'd  fragments  forged  thy  father's  chain. 

Far  worse  My  fiUe 
Than  that  which  doom'd  him  to  the  barren  rock ; 
Through  half  the  universe  was  felt  the  shock. 

When  down  he  toppled  from  his  high  estate ; 
And  the  proud  thought  of  still  acknowledged  power 
Could  cheer  him  e'en  in  that  disastrous  hour. 

But  thou,  poor  boy ! 
Hadst  no  such  dreams  to  cheat  the  lagging  hours ; 
Thy  chains  still  gall'd,  though  wreathed  with 

fairest  flowers ; 
Thou  hadst  no  images  of  by-gone  joy. 
No  visions  of  anticipated  fiime. 
To  bear  thee  through  a  life  of  sloth  and  sfaama. 

And  where  waa  she. 
Whose  proudest  title  was  Napolbov's  wife  ? 
She  who  first  gave,  and  should  have  watch'd  tiiy 
Trebling  a  mother's  tenderness  for  thee,      [UfSs, 
Despoiled  heir  of  empire  t    On  her  breast 
Did  thy  young  head  r^oee  in  ils  uniasti 


No!  Toond  her  heart 
Childien  of  humbler,  h^^pier  lineage  twined : 
Thou  couldsl  but  bring  dmk  awnor&es  to  mind 
Of  pageants  where  sha  bore  a  heartless  part ; 
She  who  shared  nat  her  monareh-husband's  doom 
Cared  Uttle  for  her  flrsubom's  Ihring  ton^ 

Thou  art  at  rest ! 
Child  of  Ambition's  martyr : — ^life  had  been 
To  tiiee  no  blessing,  but  a  dreary  scene 

Of  doubt  and  dread  and  suffering  at  the  best ; 
For  thou  wert  one  whose  path,  in  diese  daik  times. 
Would  lead  to  sorrows-^t  may  be  to  crimes* 

Thou  art  at  rest! 
The  idle  sword  hath  worn  its  sheath  away ; 
The  spirit  has  consumed  its  bonds  of  dsy; 

And  they,  who  with  vain  tyranny  comprest 
Thy  soul's  high  yearnings,  now  forget  their  fear. 
And  fling  ambition's  purple  o'er  thy  bier ! 


PEACE. 

O I  aizK  her  not  in  marble  halls  of  ptida, 
Where  gushing  fountains  fling  their  silver  tide, 

Theirwealth  of  freshness  toward  the  summer  sky; 
The  edioes  of  a  palace  are  too  lood« — 
They  but  give  bstek  the  footsteps  of  the  crowd 

That  throng  about  some  idol  throned  on  high, 
Whoee  ermined  robe  and  pomp  of  rich  array 
But  serve  to  hide  the  fiilse  one's  feet  of  clay. 

Nor  seek  her  form  in  poverty's  low  vale,       [pale, 
Where,  touch'd  by  want,  the  bright  cheek  waxes 

And  the  heart  faints,  with  sordid  cares  opprest. 
Where  pining  discontent  has  left  its  trace 
Deep  and  abiding  in  each  haggard  fece.       [nest : 

Not  there, — ^not  there  Peace  builds  her  halcyon 
Wild  revel  scares  her  from  wealth's  towering  dome. 
And  misery  frights  her  from  the  poor  man's  home. 

Nor  dwells  she  in  the  cloister,  where  the  sage 
Ponders  the  mystery  of  some  time-stain'd  page. 

Delving,  witfi  feeble  hand,  the  dassic  mine ; 
O !  who  can  tell  the  restless  hope  of  feme. 
The  bitter  yearnings  for  a  deathless  name,   [twine! 

That  round  the  student's  heart,  like  s^pents, 
Ambition's  fever  bums  within  his  breast, 
Can  Peace,  sweet  Peace,  abide  with  such  a  guesti 

Search  not  within  the  city's  crowded  mart. 
Where  the  low-whisper'd  music  of  the  heart 

Is  all  unheard  amid  the  cUng  of  gold ; 
O !  never  yet  did  Peace  her  chaplet  twine 
To  lay  upon  base  mammon's  sordid  shrine, 

¥niere  earth's  most  precious  things  are  bought 
and  sold; 
Thrown  on  that  pile,  the  peari  of  price  would  be 
Despised,  because  unfit  for  merchantry. 

Go !  hie  thee  to  God's  altar, — kneeling  there, 
List  to  the  mingled  voice  of  fervent  prayer 

Thst  swells  around  thee  in  the  sacred  fane ; 
Or  catch  the  solemn  organ's  pealing  note. 
When  grateful  praises  on  the  still  air  float. 

And  the  freed  soul  forgets  earth's  heavy  chain ; 
There  learn  that  Peace,  sweet  Peace  is  aver  found 
In  bar  eternal  home,  on  hofy  growuL 
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KMMA  a  EMBURY. 


MADAME  DE  STAEL. 


Thxbs  was  no  beauty  on  thy  brow. 

No  aoftnaM  in  thine  eye; 
Thy  cheek  wofe  not  the  roee'i  glow, 

ThyUptheniby'edye; 
The  charms  that  make  a  woman's  pfidt 

Had  never  been  thine  own — 
For  Heaven  to  thee  those  gifts  denied 

In  which  earth's  bright  ones  shone. 

Bat  higher,  holier  spells  were  thine, 

For  mental  wealth  was  given, 
Till  thou  wert  as  a  sacred  shrine 

Where  men  might  worship  Heaven. 
Yes,  woman  as  thon  wert,  thy  woid 

Could  make  the  tyrant  start, 
And  thy  tongue's  witchery  has  stiiT'd 

Ambition's  iron  heart 

The  charm  of  eloqueooe,— the  skill 

To  wake  each  secret  string. 
And  from  the  bosom's  chords,  at  will, 

Life's  monmful  music  bring ; 
Theo'ermasteringstrengthof  mind,  ?diich  sways 

The  haaghty  and  the  free, 
Whose  might  earth's  mightiest  one  obey%— 

These,— these  were  given  to  thee. 

Thou  hadst  a  prophet's  eye  to  pierce 

The  depths  of  man's  daiic  soul. 
For  thou  couldst  tell  of  passions  fierce 

O'er  which  its  wild  waves  roll ; 
And  all  too  deeply  hadst  thou  leam'd 

The  lore  of  woman's  heart, — 
The  thoughts  in  thine  own  breast  that  bam'd 

Taught  thee  that  mournful  part 

Thine  never  was  a  woman's  dower 

Of  tenderness  and  love. 
Thou,  who  couldst  chain  the  eagle's  power, 

Couldst  never  tame  the  dove ; 
O !  Love  is  not  for  such  as  thee : 

The  gentle  and  the  mild. 
The  beautiful  thus  blest  may  be, 
r     But  never  Fame's  proud  child. 

When  mid  the  halls  of  state,  alone. 

In  queenly  pride  of  place. 
The  majesty  of  mind  thy  throne, 

Thy  sceptre  mental  grace ; 
Then  was  thy  glory  felt,  and  thou 

Didst  triumph  in  that  hour 
When  men  could  turn  from  beauty's  brow 

In  tribute  to  thy  power. 

And  yet  a  woman's  heart  was  thine. 

No  dream  of  fame  could  fill 
The  bosom  which  must  vainly  pine 

For  sweet  Affection  still ; 
And,  O !  what  pangs  thy  qnrit  wrong 

E'en  in  thine  hour  of  pride. 
When  all  could  list  Love's  wooing  tongue 

8ave  thee,  bright  Glory's  bride. 


ConmA!  thine  own  hand  has  tnoed 

Thy  melancholy  £Ue, 
Thoagh  by  earth's  noUest  trinmphs  graeed. 

Bliss  waits  not  on  the  gnat: 
Only  in  lowly  places  sleep 

Life's  flowm  of  sweet  peiftime. 
And  they  who  cfimb  Fsom's  i 

Must  monin  their  own  high  doom. 


BALLAD. 

Tib  mnden  sat  at  her  busy  wheel, 

Her  heart  was  light  and  free, 
And  ever  in  cheerful  song  broke  forth 

Her  bosom's  harmless  glee. 
Her  song  was  in  mockery  of  Love, 

And  oft  I  heard  her  say, 
«The  gathered  rose,  and  the  stden  heart 

Can  charm  but  for  a  day." 

I  look'd  on  the  maiden's  rosy  cheek. 

And  her  lip  so  full  and  blight. 
And  I  slgh'd  to  think  that  the  traitor.  Love, 

Should  conquer  a  heart  so  li^t : 
But  she  thought  not  of  future  days  of  wo, 

While  she  caroU'd  in  tones  so  gay ; 
«The  gather'd  rose  and  the  stolen  heart 

Can  charm  but  for  a  day." 

A  year  pass'd  on,  and  again  I  stood 

By  the  humble  cottage-door; 
The  maid  sat  at  her  busy  wheel. 

But  her  look  was  blithe  no  more ; 
The  big  tear  stood  in  her  downcast  eye. 

And  with  sighs  I  heard  her  say, 
«The  gather'd  rose  and  the  stolen  heart 

Can  charm  but  for  a  day." 

O !  well  I  knew  what  had  dimm'd  her  eye. 

And  made  her  cheek  so  pale; 
The  maid  had  forgotten  her  early  song, 

While  she  listen'd  to  Love's  soft  tale. 
She  had  tasted  the  sweets  of  his  poison'd  copi 

It  had  wasted  her  life  away : 
And  the  stolen  heart,  like  the  gather'd  rose, 

Had  charm'd  but  for  a  day. 


SONNET. 

Hs  who  has  travell'd  through  some  weary  day. 

And  reach'd  at  summer  eve  a  green  hill-side, 
Whence  he  can  see,  now  vcil'd  in  twilight  gray. 

The  dreary  path  through  which  he  lately  hied. 
While  o'er  Ws  onward  road  the  setting  sun 

Sheds  its  sweet  beam  on  every  wayside  flower; 
Forgets  his  labours  ere  the  goal  be  won. 

And  in  his  heart  enjoys  the  quiet  hour ; 
Father  and  mother, — be  it  so  with  you ! 

While  memory's  pleasant  twilight  shades  be  past. 
May  hope  illume  the  way  ye  still  pursue. 

And  each  new  scene  seem  brighter  than  the  last; 
Thus,  wending  on  toward  sunset,  may  ye  find 
Life's  lengthening  shadows  ever  cast  behind. 
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Thb  anoeston  of  WBirrixB  Mttled  it  an  early 
period  in  the  town  of  HayerhiU,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Meirimack  River,  in  Mawachneetta.  They 
were  Quakers,  and  some  of  them  suffinred  from 
the  «<sharp  laws"  which  the  fierce  Independents 
enacted  against  these  *<  devil-driven  heretks,"  as 
they  are  styled  in  the  «Magnalia''  of  Corrov 
Mathse.  The  poet  was  bom  in  the  year  1808, 
on  the  spot  inhabited  by  his  family  for  four  or 
five  generations;  and  until  he  wti  eighteen  years 
of  age,  his  time  was  principally  passed  in  the  dis- 
trict schools,  and  in  aiding  his  ftither  on  the  fium. 
His  nineteenth  year  was  spent  at  a  Latin  scho<^ 
and  in  1828  he  went  to  Boston  to  conduct  «The 
American  Manufacturer,"  a  gazette  established  to 
advocate  a  protective  tarifil  He  had  previously 
won  some  reputation  as  a  writer  by  various  con- 
tributions, in  prose  and  verse,  to  the  newspapers 
printed  in  his  native  town,  and  in  NewbnrTport, 
and  the  ability  with  which  he  managed  the  **  Ma- 
nufacturer," now  made  his  name  fiuniliar  through- 
out the  country.  In  1830  he  went  to  Hartford, 
in  Connecticut,  to  take  charge  of  the  «<  New  Eng- 
land Weekly  Review."  He  remained  here  about 
two  years,  during  which  he  was  an  ardent  politi- 
cian, of  what  was  then  called  the  NaUonal  Re- 
publican school,  and  devoted  but  little  atten- 
tion to  literature.  He  published,  however,  in  this 
period  his  **  Legends  of  New  England,"  a  collec- 
tion of  poems  and  prose  sketches,  founded  on 
events  in  the  eariy  history  of  the  country ;  vnote 
the  memoir  of  his  friend  ^baiitard,  prefixed  to 
the  collection  of  his  writings  printed  in  1830; 
and  several  poems  which  appeared  in  the  «  Weekly 
Review." 

Inl831,  Whittisb  returned  to  Haverhill,  where 
he  vras  for  five  or  six  years  engaged  in  agnieultural 
pursuits.  He  represented  that  town  in  the  legis- 
lature in  the  sessions  of  1835  and  1836,  and  de- 
dined  a  rejection  in  1837.  « Mogg  Megone," 
his  longest  poem,  was  first  published  in  1836.  He 
regarded  the  stoiy  of  the  hero  only  as  a  fivne- 
work  for  sketches  of  the  scenery  and  of  the  primi- 
tive settlers  of  Massachusetts  and  the  adjacent 
states.  In  portraying  the  Indian  character,  he 
followed  as  closely  as  was  practicable  the  rough 
but  natural  delineations  of  Chubch,  Matbbw, 
CuABLBvoix,  and  Roobb  Wiluams,  and  there- 
fore discarded  much  of  the  romance  which  more 
modem  writers  have  thrown  around  the  red-man's 
Kfe.  In  this,  as  well  as  in  some  of  his  minor 
poems,  and  in  the  *«  Legends  of  New  England," 
he  has  depicted  with  honesty  the  intolerant  spirit 
and  the  superstitions  of  the  eariy  colonists.  That 
he  would  willingly  do  injustice  to  their  memories, 
n^me  who  know  him  or  his  works  will  be  easily 
persuaded.  He  is  himself  a  son  of  New  England, 
and  in  the  following  lines,  torn  «  Moll  Pitdier/' 
41 


has  well  expressed  his  feelings  toward  her  and  her 
founders: 

*<  Land  of  lbs  forest  and  the  rock— 

Of  dark-UiM  lake  and  mlgbty  river— 
Of  mountains  rear'd  aloft  to  mock 
The  storm's  eareer,  the  lightning '■  sboek— 

My  own  green  land  forever! 
Land  of  the  beautiful  and  brave— 
The  freeman*!  home— the  martyr's  grave— 
The  nursery  of  giant  men, 
Whoee  deeds  have  llnk'd  with  every  glen, 
And  every  hill,  and  every  atream. 
The  romance  of  some  warr1er<dream  I 
O!  never  may  a  son  of  thine, 
Where'er  his  wandering  stepe  faicU^ji, 
Forget  the  sky  which  bent  above 
His  childhood  like  a  dream  of  love. 
The  stream  beneath  the  green  hill  flowing, 
The  broad-arm'd  trees  above  it  growing, 
The  clear  breexe  through  the  foliage  Mowing} 
Or  hear,  unmoved,  the  taunt  of  scorn 
Breathed  o*er  the  brave  New  England  bora ; 
Or  mark  the  stranger's  Jagnar<baad 

Disturb  the  ashes  of  thy  dead. 
The  buried  glory  of  a  land 

Whose  soil  whh  noble  blood  Is  red, 
And  sanctified  in  every  part,— 

Nor  feel  resentment,  like  a  brand, 
Unsheathing  from  his  fiery  heart ! 

O!  greener  hills  may  catch  the  sun 

Beneath  the  glorious  heaven  of  Frame; 
And  streams,  rejoicing  as  they  mn 

Like  life  beneath  the  day^beam's  glaaeet 
May  wander  where  the  orange-bough 
With  golden  fhilt  is  bending  low ; 
And  there  may  bend  a  brighter  sky 
O'er  green  and  classic  Italy— 
And  pillar'd  (kne  and  ancient  grave 

Bear  record  of  another  time, 
And  over  shaft  and  architrave 

The  green,  luxuriant  ivy  climb; 
And  far  toward  the  rising  sun 

The  palm  may  ahake  its  leaves  on  high. 
Where  flowers  are  opening,  one  by  one, 

Uke  surs  upon  the  twilight  sky; 
And  breeses  soft  as  sighs  of  love 

Above  the  broad  banana  stray. 
And  through  the  Brahmin's  sacred  grove 

A  thousand  bright-hued  pinions  play ! 
Yet  unto  thee.  New  England,  still 

Thy  wandering  sons  shall  stretch  their  anns» 
And  thy  rude  chart  of  rock  and  hill 

Seem  dearer  than  the  land  of  palms ; 
Thy  massy  oak  and  mountaln-plne 

More  welcome  than  fbe  banyan's  shade  ; 
And  every  free,  blue  stream  of  thine 

Seem  richer  than  the  golden  bed 
Of  oriental  waves,  which  glow 
And  sparkle  with  the  wealth  below !" 

In  1836  Whittish  was  elected  one  of  the  secn- 
taries  of  the  American  Anti-81avery  Society,  and 
much  of  his  time  since  then  has  been  passed  in  its 
service.  Many  of  his  best  poems  relate  to  slaveiT. 
His  productions  are  all  distinguished  for  manly 
vigour  of  thought  and  language,  and  they  breaths 
the  true  spirit  of  liberty. 
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M06GMEG0NE. 

FART   I. 

Who  ftandi  on  that  cliff,  like  a  figure  of  stone, 
UnmoTing  and  tall,  in  the  Kgfat  of  the  sky. 
Where  the  spray  of  the  cataract  sparkles  on  high, 
All  lonely  and  sternly,  save  Mooo  Mseoivs  !• 
How  close  to  the  verge  of  the  rock  is  he, 

While  heneath  him  the  Saco  its  work  is  doing, 
Harrying  down  to  its  grave,  the  sea. 

And  slow  through  the  rock  its  pathway  hewing. 
Far  down,  tiiroogh  the  mist  of  the  falling  river. 
Which  rises  up  like  an  incense  ever, 
The  splinter*d  points  of  the  crags  arc  seen. 
With  the  water  bowling  and  vex'd  between. 
While  the  scooping  whirl  of  the  pool  beneath 
Seems  an  open  throat,  with  its  granite  teeth ! 

But  MoGo  MiooHB  never  trembled  yet. 

Wherever  his  ejre  or  his  foot  was  set 

He  is  watchful:  each  form,  in  the  moonlight  dim. 

Of  rock  and  tree,  is  seen  of  him: 

He  listens ;  each  sound  from  afar  is  caught. 

The  fiedntest  shiver  of  leaf  and  limb; 

But  he  sees  not  the  waters,  which  foam  and  fret, 

Whose  moonlit  spray  has  his  moccasin  wet — 

And  the  roar  of  their  rushing,  he  hears  it  not 

The  moonlight,  through  the  open  bough 

Of  the  gray  beech,  whose  naked  root 

Coils  like  a  serpent  at  his  foot. 
Falls,  checker'd,  on  the  Indian's  brow. 
His  head  is  bare,  save  only  where 
Waves  in  the  wind  one  lock  of  hair. 

Reserved  for  him,  whoe'er  he  be. 
More  mighty  than  Maeoirs  in  strife. 

When,  breast  to  breast,  and  knee  to  knee. 
Above  the  ftOen  warrior's  life 
Gleams,  quick  and  keen,  the  scalping-knife. 

MxGOVK  hath  his  knife,  and  hatchet,  and  gun. 
And  his  gaudy  and  tassell'd  blanket  on : 
His  knifip  hath  a  handle  with  gold  inlaid. 
And  magic  words  on  its  polish'd  blade—  ' 

Twas  the  gift  of  GAaTiirr|-  to  Mooo  MieovB, 
For  a  scalp  or  twain  from  the  Yengeese  torn: 
His  gun  was  the  gift  of  the  Tarrantine, 

And  MoDocAWAKDo's  wives  had  strung 
The  brass  and  the  beads,  which  tinkle  and  shine 
On  the  polish*d  breech,  and  broad,  bright  line 

Of  beaded  wampum  around  it  hung. 


♦  Mooo  MieosB,  or  HaeoirB,  was  a  leader  amoiiff  the 
Saeo  Indtant,  in  the  bloody  war  of  1877.  He  atucked  and 
captored  the  ffarrieon  at  Black  Point,  October  ISth  of  that 
year,  and  cut  off,  at  the  same  time,  a  party  of  Englishmen 
near  Saco  river.  From  a  deed  signed  by  this  Indian  in 
lfl54,  and  firoro  other  circumstances,  it  seems  that,  pre- 
vioas  to  the  war,  he  had  mingled  roach  with  the  colonists. 
On  thb  account,  he  was  probably  selected  by  the  princi- 
pal sachems  as  their  agent,  in  the  treaty  signed  in  1670. 

t  Baron  de  St.  Castinb  came  to  Canada  in  1644.  Leav- 
ing his  ctvilixed  companions,  he  plunged  into  the  great 
wilderness,  and  settled  among  the  Penobscot  Indians, 
near  the  moath  of  their  noMe  river.  He  here  took  for  his 
wives  the  daughters  of  the  great  MoiK>CAWAai»o— the 
most  powerful  sachem  of  the  east  His  castle  wu  plun- 
dered by  Oovemor  AirDaoB,duringhls  reckless  administra- 
tion {  and  the  enraged  baron  Is  supposed  to  have  excited 
tba  Indiana  Into  opaa  hoeCUity  to  the  BagUsh. 


What  seeks  Mboovk  1    His  £9es  are  ne 

Gray  Jocsltn  V  eye  is  never  sleeping. 
And  the  garrison-lights  are  burning  clear. 

Where  Pai Loir's  men  their  watch  are  keeping. 
Let  him  hie  away  through  the  dank  river-(bg, 

Nevermstlingthe  boughs  nordisplacingthe  rocks, 
For  the  eyes  and  the  ears  which  are  watching  fbr 
Moeo 

Are  keener  than  thoee  of  the  wolf  or  the  £az. 

HO' starts— -there 'a  a  rustle  among. the  leaves: 

Another— the  click  of  his  gun  is  heard  !— 
A  footstep— is  it  the  step  of  Cleaves, 

With  Indian  blood  on  his  English  sword  1 
Steals  Habnoh  down  from  the  sands  of  Toik, 
With  hand  of  iron  and  foot  of  cork? 
Has  ScAMXAir,  versed  in  Indian  wile, 
For  vengeance  left  his  vine-hung  isletf 
Hark !  at  that  whistle,  soft  and  low. 

How  lights  the  eye  of  Mooo  Meoovb  . 
A  smile  gleams  o*er  his  dusky  brow — 

«Boon  welcome,  Johstttt  Bohtthok  !" 
Out  steps,  with  cautious  foot  and  slow. 
And  quick,  keen  glances  to  and  fro. 

The  himted  outlaw,  Bohttaoit  !^ 
A  low,  l^an,  swarthy  man  is  he. 
With  blanket-garb  and  buskm'd  knee. 
And  naught  of  English  fashion  on ; 
For  he  hates  the  race  from  whence  he  sprung, 
And  he  couches  his  words  in  the  Indian  tongue. 

«Huah — let  the  sachem's  voice  be  weak. 

The  water-rat  shall  hear  him  speak — 

The  owl  shall  whoop  in  the  white  man*s  ear 

That  Moeo  Mbgone,  with  his  scalps,  is  here!" 

He  pauses— dark,  o'er  cheek  and  brow, 

A  flush,  as  of  shame,  is  stealing  now: 

« Sachem!"  he  says,  «let  me  have  the  land 

Which  atretches  away  upon  either  hand. 

As  &r  about  as  my  feet  can  stray 

In  the  half  of  a  gentle  summer's  day. 

From  the  leaping  brook  to  the  Saco  river — 
And  the  fiur-hair'd  girl  thou  has  sought  of  me 
Shall  sit  in  the  sachem's  wigwam,  and  be 

The  wife  of  Mooo  Mbgoits  forever." 
There's  a  sudden  light  in  the  Indian's  glance, 

*  The  owner  and  commander  of  the  garrison  at  Black 
Point,  which  Mooo  attacked  and  plundered.  He  was  an 
old  man  at  the  period  to  which  the  tale  relates. 

f  Wood  Island,  near  the  mouth  of  the  8acn.  It  was  visit- 
•d  by  the  Blear  Da  Morrs  and  Da  CHAMri«Aia,  In  1003. 

X  JoHW  BosTTBON,  son  of  RicHAaD  BoavTHoa,  Gent., 
one  of  the  most  efficient  and  able  magistrates  of  the 
colony.  JoHS  proved  to  be  a  **  degenerate  (rfant.**  In 
1(185,  we  find,  by  the  Court  Recordi,  that  for  some  oflTenca 
he  was  fined  40».  In  1640,  he  was  fined  for  abuse  toward 
R.  Giaaoa,  the  minister,  and  MAav,  his  wife.  Boon  after 
be  was  fined  for  disorderly  conduct  in  the  house  of  Ills 
fkther.  In  1649,  the  **  Great  and  General  Court"  adjudged 
**  John  Bohytron  outlawed,  and  incapable  of  any  offals 
majesty's  laws,  and  proclaimed  him  a  rebel.**  [Court 
Records  of  the  Province,  1649.]  In  1651,  he  bid  defiance 
to  the  laws  of  Massachosetu,  and  was  again  outlawed. 
He  acted  independently  of  all  law  and  authority  i  and 
hence,  doubtless,  his  burlesque  title  of  '*The  Sagaorare 
of  Saco,'*  which  has  come  down  to  the  present  gaatta- 
tion  in  the  following  epiupb  :— 
"B■r•  Uoi  BosTthe^  tb«  SiCUM''*  of  9mo; 
Ba  Uva  a  ngM,  Bad  diad  a  kMfS  M<  ««^  to  BotaSMto." 
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A  moment'!  trace  of  powerful  feelhig^* 
Of  lore,  or  triumph,  or  both,  perchanee, 

Orer  his  proud,  ttlm  featores  stealing. 
«The  words  of  my  ftther  are  yery  good ; 
He  shall  have  the  land,  and  water,  and  wood ; 
And  be  who  banns  the  Sagamore  Johk 
Shall  feel  the  knife  of  Moeo  Miookb  ;      [breast, 
Bat  the  fewn  of  the  Yengeese  shall  sleep  on  my 
And  the  bird  of  the  dearing  shall  sing  in  my  nest" 

«Bat,  fether!"— and  the  Indian's  hand 

Falls  gently  on  the  white  man's  arm, 
And,  with  a  smile  as  shrewdly  bland 

As  the  deep  voice  is  slow  and  calm — 
•<  Where  is  my  father's  singing-bird — 

The  snnny  eye,  and  sunset  hair? 
I  know  I  bare  my  father's  word. 

And  that  his  word  is  good  and  fiur: 

Bat,  will  my  father  teU  me  where 
Mseoiri  shall  go  and  look  for  his  bride!— 
For  he  sees  her  not  by  her  fether's  side." 

-The  dark,  stem  eye  of  Bohtthoh 

Flashes  over  the  features  of  Moeo  Bixoont, 

In  one  of  those  glances  which  search  within; 
But  the  stolid  calm  of  the  Indian  alone 

Remains  where  the  trace  of  emotion  has  been. 
«Does  the  sachem  doubt!    Let  him  go  with  me. 
And  the  eyes  of  the  sachem  his  bride  shall  see." 
Cautious  and  slow,  with  pauses  oft, 
And  watchful  eyes,  and  whispers  soft, 
The  twain  are  stealing  through  the  wood. 
Leaving  the  downward-rushing  flood. 
Whose  deep  and  solemn  roar,  behind, 
Grows  feinter  on  the  evening  virind. 
Haik  ! — ^is  that  the  angry  howl 

Of  the  wol^  the  hills  among! — 
Or  the  hooting  of  the  owl. 

On  his  leafy  cradle  swung!—- 
Quickly  glancing,  to  and  fro. 
Listening  to  each  sound  they  go: 
Round  the  colunms  of  the  pine, 

Indistinct,  in  shadow,  seeming 
Like  some  old  and  pillar'd  shrine. 
With  the  soft  and  white  moonshine 
Round  the  foliage-traceiy  shed 
Of  each  column's  brandling  head. 

For  its  lamps  of  worship  gleaming! 
And  the  sounds  awaken'd  there. 
In  the  pine-leaves,  fine  and  smaO, 
Soft  and  sweetly  musical. 
By  the  fingers  of  the  air, 
For  the  anthem's  dying  fen 
Lingering  round  some  temple's  wall  I 
Is  not  Nature's  worship  thus 
Ceasdess  ever,  going  on! 
Hath  it  not  a  voice  for  us 

In  the  thunder,  or  the  tone 
Of  the  leaf-harp  feint  and  smaD, 
Speaking  to  the  unseal'd  ear 
Words  of  blended  love  and  fB&r, 
Of  the  mighty  soul  of  all ! 

Naught  had  the  twam  of  thoughts  like  theae, 
As  they  wound  along  through  the  crowded  traesy 
Where  never  had  rung  the  axeman's  stroke 
On  the  gnarl'd  trunk  of  the  rough-baik'd  oak ; 


Climbing  the  dead  tree's  mossy  logi 
Biealdng  the  mesh  of  the  bramble  fine. 
Taming  aside  the  wild  grape-vine. 
And  lightly  crossing  the  quatdng  bog. 
Whose  surface  shakes  at  the  leap  of  the  frog, 
And  out  of  whose  pools  the  ghostly  fog 
Creeps  into  the  chill  moonshine ! 

Tet,  even  that  Indian's  ear  had  heard 

The  preaching  of  the  Holy  Word: 

Sanchekantacket's  isle  of  sand  * 

Was  once  his  fether's  hunting-land. 

Where  zealous  Hiacoomks*  stood^* 

The  wild  apostle  of  the  wood. 

Shook  from  his  soul  the  fear  of  barm. 

And  trampled  on  the  Pawwaw's  charm; 

Until  the  wizard's  curses  hung 

Subtended  on  his  palsying  tongue. 

And  the  fierce  warrior,  grim  and  tall, 

Trembled  before  the  forest  Paul  ! 

A  cottage,  hidden  in  the  wood, — 

Red  through  its  seams  a  light  is  glowing, 
On  rock,  and  bough,  and  tree^runk  rude, 

A  narrow  lustre  throwing. 
« Who's  there?"  a  clear,  firm  voice  demands: 

"Hold,  Ruth — 'tis  I,  the  sagamore!" 
Quick,  at  the  summons,  hasty  hands 

Unclose  the  bolted  door; 
And  on  the  outlaw's  daughter  shine 
The  flashes  of  the  kindled  pine. 

Tall  and  erect  the  maiden  stands, 

Like  some  young  priestess  of  the  wood, 
Some  creature  bom  of  Solitude, 

And  bearing  still  the  wild  and  rude, 
Tet  noble  trace  of  Nature's  hands. 
Her  darii-brown  cheek  has  caught  its  staiA 
More  fit>m  the  sunshine  than  the  rain ; 
Yet,  where  her  long,  feir  hair  is  parting, 
A  pure,  white  brow  into  light  ii  starting. 
And,  where  the  folds  of  her  mantle  sever, 
Are  a  neck  and  bosom  as  white  as  ever 
The  foam-wreaths  rise  on  the  leaping  river. 
But,  in  the  convulsive  quiver  and  grip 
Of  the  muscles  around  her  bloodless  Up 

There  is  something  painfhl  and  sad  to  see; 
And  her  eye  has  a  glance  more  sternly  wild 
Than  even  that  of  a  foTest>«hild 

In  its  feariess  and  untamed  freedom  should  be. 

0,  seldom,  in  hall  or  court,  are  seen 
So  queenly  a  form  and  so  noble  a  mien, 

As  freely  and  smiling  she  welcomes  them  there. 
Her  ouUaw'd  sire  and  Mooo  Msooirs : 

"Pray,  fether,  how  does  thy  hunting  fare! 

And,  Sachem,  say— does  Scakx av  wear. 
In  sfHte  of  thy  promise,  a  scalp  of  his  own!" 
Careless  and  light  is  the  maiden's  tone, 

But  a  fearful  meaning  lurks  within 
Her  glance,  as  it  questions  the  eye  of  MsooirB, — 

An  awfiil  meaning  of  guilt  and  sin! — 
The  Indian  hath  open'd  his  blanket,  and  there 
Hangs  a  human  ecBlp  by  its  long,  damp  hair! 

*  HiAOooMis,  the  first  Christian  prsadier  oa  Martha's 
Vineyard. 
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Now,  God  hare  mercy! — ^that  maideo'i  fingeis 
Are  touching  the  scalp  where  the  blood  etiU  lingen, 

Taming  ap  to  the  light  its  soft,  brown  hair! 
What  an  eril  trinmph  her  eye  reveals ! 
What  a  baleful  smile  on  her' pale  fiioe  steals ! 

Is  the  soul  of  a  fiend  in  a  fonn  so  fidrl 
Nay — traces  of  feeling  are  Tisible  now, 
In  that  quivering  Up  and  that  writhing  brow ! 
But  who  shall  measure  the  thoughts  within. 
Of  hatred  and  love,  of  passion  and  sin? 
Does  not  the  eye  of  her  mind  glance  back 
On  the  gloom  and  guilt  of  her  stormy  track  ? — 
The  traitor's  lip  by  her  kimes  met — 
The  traitor's  hand  by  her  fond  tears  wet — 
The  trustless  hopes  on  his  promise  built— 
The  gust  of  passion — the  hell  of  guilt ! — 
The  warm  embrace,  when  her  tresses  fidr 
Mingled  themselves  with  that  scalp's  brown  hair. 
And  idly  and  fondly  her  small  hand  play'd. 
In  dalliance  sweet,  with  its  light  and  shade ! 
And  what  are  those  tears  which  her  wild  eyes  dim. 
But  tears  of  sorrow  and  love  for  him?-« 
For  him,  who  drugg'd  her  cup  with  shame— 
With  a  curse  for  her  heart,  and  a  bli^t  for  her  name? 
For  him,  whom  her  vengeance  hath  track'd  so  long, 
Feeding  its  torch  with  the  thought  of  wrong! 

0 !  woman  wrong'd  can  cherish  hate 
„    More  deep  and  dark  than  manhood  may; 
But,  when  the  mockery  of  Fate 

Hath  left  Revenge  its  chosen  way, 
And  the  fell  curse,  which  yean  have  nursed, 
FuU  on  the  spoiler's  head  hath  buret — 
When  all  her  wrong,  and  shame,  and  pain, 
Bums  fiercely  on  his  heart  and  brain — 
Still  lingen  something  of  the  spell 

Which  bound  her  to  the  tndtor's  boeom, — 
Still,  midst  the  vengeful  fires  of  hdl. 

Some  flowen  of  old  affection  blossom; 
And,  while  her  hand  is  nerved  to  strike, 
She  weeps  above  her  victim,  like 
The  Roman,  when  his  dagger  gave 
His  CisAB  to  a  bloody  grave ! 
JoHir  BoiTTTHoir's  eyebrows  together  are  drawn 

With  a  fierce  expression  of  wrath  and  scorn — 
He  hoarsely  whispers,  mRqUi,  beware ! 

Is  this  the  time  to  be  playing  the  fool — 
Crying  over  a  paltry  lock  of  hair. 

Like  a  love-sick  girl  at  school  ?— 
Curse  on  it ! — an  Indian  can  see  and  hear: 
Away,  and  prepare  our  evening  cheer!" 
How  keenly  the  Indian  is  watching  now 
Her  tearful  eye  and  her  varying  brow — 
With  a  serpent-eye,  which  kindles  and  bums 

Like  a  fiery  star  in  the  upper  air: 
On  sire  and  daughter  his  fierce  glance  turns: — 

«<Has  my  old  white  flither  a  scalp  to  spare? 

For  his  young  one  loves  the  pale  brown  hair 
Of  the  scalp  of  a  Yengeese  dog,  far  more 
Than  Moee  Mioo^ri,  or  his  wigwam  floor: — 

Go— Mooo  is  wise ;  he  will  keep  his  land — 

And  Sagamore  John,  when  he  feels  with  his  hand; 
tf   Shall  miss  his  scalp  where  it  grew  before." 
I   The  moment's  gust  of  grief  b  gone, 
I       The  lip  is  clench'd,  the  tean  are  stin. 


God  pity  thee,  Rutb  Bovttbov  I 

With  what  a  strength  of  will 
Are  nature's  feelings  in  thy  breaet. 
As  with  an  iron  hand,  repress'd  I 
And  how,  upon  that  naoieless  wo, 
Quick  as  the  pulse  can  oome  and  go. 
While  shakes  the  unstead&st  knee,  and  yei 
The  bosom  heaves,  the  eye  is  wet; 
Has  thy  dark  spirit  power  to  stay 
The  heart's  own  current  on  its  way  ? 

And  whence  that  baleful  strength  of  guile, 
Which,  over  that  still  working  brow 
And  tearful  eye  and  cheek,  can  throw 

The  ghastly  mockery  of  a  smile? 
"Is  the  sachem  angry — angry  with  Rirra 
Because  she  cries  with  an  ache  in  her  tooth. 
Which  would  make  a  sagamore  jump  and  07, 
And  look  about  with  a  woman's  eye? 
No— Ruth  will  sit  in  the  sachem's  doer, 
And  braid  the  mats  for  his  wigwam  floor. 
And  broil  his  fish  and  tender  fawn. 
And  weave  his  wampum,  and  grind  hb  com, — 
For  she  loves  the  brave  and  the  wise,  and  none 
Are  braver  and  wiser  than  Moee  Mzeovs !" 
The  Indian's  brow  is  clear  once  more : 

With  grave,  calm  face,  and  half-shut  eye, 
He  sits  upon  the  wigwam  floor, 

And  watches  Ruth  go  by. 
Intent  upon  her  household  care ; 

And,  ever  and  anon,  the  while, 
Or  on  the  maiden,  or  her  fare. 
Which  cmokes  in  grateful  promise  there, 

Bestows  his  quiet  smile. 

Ah,  Mooo  Mieoiri !  what  dreams  are  thine, 

But  those  which  love's  own  fiwcies  dress, 

The  sum  of  Indian  happiness ! — 
A  wigwam,  where  the  warm  sunshine 
Looks  in  among  the  groves  of  pine: 
A  stream,  where,  round  thy  light  canoe. 
The  trout  and  salmon  dart  in  view: 
And  the  fiur  giri,  before  thee  now. 
Spreading  thy  mat  with  hand  of  snow, 
Or  plying,  in  the  dews  of  morn, 
Her  hoe  amidst  thy  patch  of  com. 
Or  offering  up,  at  eve,  to  thee 
Thy  birchen  dish  of  hominy ! 
From  the  mde  board  of  Bohttiok 
Venison  and  suckatash  have  gone: 
For  long  these  dwellen  of  the  wood 
Have  felt  the  gnawing  want  of  food. 
But  untested  of  Ruth  b  the  frugal  cheer. 
With  head  averted,  yet  ready  ear. 
She  stands  by  the  side  of  her  austere  sire. 
Feeding,  at  times,  the  unequal  fire 

With  the  yellow  knots  of  the  (Mtch-pine  tree. 
Whose  flaring  light,  as  they  kindle,  falls 
On  the  cottage-roof  and  its  black  log-walls. 

And  over  its  inmates  three. 
From  Sagamore  Boxttho^t's  hunting^flask 

The  fire-water  bums  at  the  lip  of  Mieoirs : 
«  Will  the  sachem  hear  what  hb  &ther  shall  ask? 

Will  he  make  hb  mark,  that  it  may  be  known. 
On  the  speaking-leaf^  that  he  gives  the  land 
From  the  sachem's  own  to  hb  father's  hand?" 
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The  fire-water  Mum  in  the  Indmn'i  ejee, 

As  he  rises  the  white  maa's  hidding  to  do: 
«  Wattamuttatft— weekan!*  Meo«  is  wise, 

For  the  water  he  drinks  is  strong  and  new: 
Moeo's  heart  is  great!  will  he  shut  his  hand, 
When  his  faither  asks  for  a  little  landV 
With  nnsteadj  fingers  the  Indian  has  drawn 

On  the  parchment  the  shqie  of  a  hunter's  bow: 
«Boon  water,  boon  water,  Sagamore  Jomr ! 

Wuttamattata--weekan !  our  hearts  will  grow  I" 
He  drinks  yet  deeper,  he  matters  low, 
He  reels  on  his  beanddn  to  and  fro, 
Hb  head  &lls  down  on  his  naked  breast, 
He  struggles,  and  sinks  to  a  drunken  rest 
•< Humph — drunk  as  a  beast!*'  and  Bohttbor's 

Is  darker  than  ever  with  evil  thought:      [brow 
«The  fool  has  sign'd  his  warrant ;  but  how 

And  when  rfiall  the  deed  be  wrought  1 
Speak,  RuTB !  why,  what  the  devil  is  there, 
To  fix  thy  gaze  in  that  empty  airt 
Speak,  Ruth  !  by  my  soul,  if  I  thought  that  tear. 
Which  shames  thyself  and  our  purpose  here. 
Were  shed  for  that  euned  and  pale-foced  dog. 
Whose  green  scalp  hangs  from  the  belt  of  Move, 

And  whose  beastly  soul  ii  in  Sat  ax's  keeping. 
This — this !"  he  dashes  his  hand  upon 
The  rattling  stock  of  his  loaded  gun, 

«  Should  send  thee  with  him  to  do  thy  weepmg!^ 
«Pather!"  the  eye  of  Boitttboiv 
Sinks  at  that  low,  sepulchral  tone, 
Hollow  and  deep,  as  it  were  spoken 

By  the  unmoving  tongue  of  death. 
Or  fK>m  some  statue's  lips  had  broken, 

A  sound  without  a  breath ! 
« Father!  my  life  I  value  less 
Than  yonder  fool  his  gaudy  dress ; 
And  how  it  ends  it  matters  not, 
J3y  heart-break  or  by  rifle-shot: 
But  spare  a  while  Uie  scoff  and  threat. 
Our  business  is  not  finish'd  yet." 
«<Tme,  true,  my  girl ;  I  only  meant 
To  draw  up  again  the  bow  unbent 
Harm  thee,  my  Ruth  1  I  only  sought 
To  frighten  off  thy  gloomy  thought ; 
Come,  let's  be  friends."    He  seeks  to  clasp 

His  daughter's  cold,  damp  hand  in  his. 
Ruth  startles  from  her  &ther*s  grasp 
As  if  each  nerve  and  muscle  felt. 
Instinctively,  the  touch  of  guilt. 

Through  all  their  hidden  sympathies. 

He  points  her  to  the  sleeping  Mooo : 
« What  shall  be  done  with  yonder  dogi 
ScAXKAir  is  dead,  and  revenge  is  thine. 
The  deed  is  sign'd,  and  the  land  is  mine; 

And  this  drunken  foql  is  of  use  po  more. 
Save  as  thy  hopeful  bridegroom,  and  sooth, 
'Twere  Christian  mercy  to  finish  him,  Ruth, 

Now,  while  he  lies,  like  a  beast,  on  our  floor, 
If  not  for  thine,  at  least  for  his  sake. 
Rather  than  let  the  poor  dog  awake, 

*  fVaUtmwUaUt "  Ltn  nt  drink."  Weekaih  **  It  b  sweet." 
Vide  RoocK  WiLUAMS*s  Kef  to  ttie  Indian  Langoage  **  ia 
tkat  parte  of  America  called  New  England."  London, 
1643,  p.  35. 


To  drain  my  flask,  and  claim  as  his  bride 
Such  a  forest  devil  to  run  by  his  side- 
Such  a  Wetttomanit'  as  thou  wouldst  make !" 
He  laughs  at  hb  jest    Hush,  what  is  therel 

The  sleeping  Indian  is  striving  to  rise. 

With  his  ki^  in  his  hand,  and  glaring  eyes ! 
« Wagh!  Mooe  will  have  the  pale-foce's  hair! 

For  his  knife  is  sharp,  and  his  fingen  can  help 
The  hair  to  pull,  and  the  skin  to  peel— 
Let  him  cry  like  a  woman,  and  twist  like  an  eel. 

The  great  Captain  Scaxxah  must  lose  his  scalp  I 
And  Ruth,  when  she  sees  it,  shall  dance  with 
Hll  eyes  are  fix'd,  but  hb  lips  draw  in,  [Moee !" 
With  a  low,  hoarse  chuckle,  and  fiendish  grin. 

And  he  sii|ks  again,  like  a  sensekes  log. 
Ruth  does  not  speak,  she  does  not  stir. 
But  she  gaies  down  on  the  murderer. 
Whose  broken  and  dreamful  slumbera  tell 
Too  much  for  her  ear,  of  that  deed  of  helL 
She  sees  the  knife,  with  its  slaughter  red, 
And  the  dark  fingers  clutching  the  bear-skin  bed ! 
What  thoughts  of  horror  and  madness  whirl 
Through  the  burning  bram  of  that  fallen  giri ! 
Johh  BoiTTTHOH  Ufts  hb  gun  to  hb  eye. 

Its  mnizle  b  close  to  the  Indian's  ear. 
But  he  drops  it  again:  «Some  one  may  be  nigh. 

And  I  would  not  that  even  the  wolves  should 
^e  dravrs  hb  knife  from  its  deer-skin  belt,    [hear." 
Its  edge  vrith  hb  fingers  b  slowly  felt: — 
Kneeling  down  on  one  knee  by  Uie  Indian's  side. 
From  hb  throat  he  opens  the  blanket  wide. 
And  twice  or  thrice  he  feebly  essays 
A  trembling  hand  with  the  knife  to  raise. 
«I  cannot,"  he  mutters :  ««did  he  not  save 
My  life  from  a  cold  and  wintry  grave, 
When  the  atorm  came  down  from  Agioochook, 
And  the  north-wind  howl'd,  and  the  tree-tops  shook, 
And  I  strove,  in  the  drifts  of  the  rushing  snow, 
mi  my  knees  grew  vreak,  and  I  coukl  not  go, 
And  I  felt  the  cold  to  my  vitak  creep. 
And  my  heart'a-Uood  stiffen,  and  pulses  sleep ! 
I  cannot  strike  him,  Ruth  Bohtthoh  ! 
In  the  devil's  name,  tell  me,  what's  to  be  doiiel" 
O !  when  the  soul,  once  puijp  and  high. 
Is  stricken  down  from  virtue's  sky. 
As,  vrith  the  downcast  star  of  mom. 
Some  gems  of  Ught  are  with  it  drawn. 
And,  trough  its  night  of  darkness,  play 
Some  tokens  of  its  primal  day : 
Some  lofty  feelings  linger  still, 

The  strength  to  dare,  the  nerve  to  meet 

Whatever  threatens  with  defeat 
Its  all-indomitable  vrill ! 
But  lack  the  meaner  mind  and  heart. 

Though  eager  for  the  gains  of  crime, 

Oft,  at  their  chosen  place  and  time. 
The  strength  to  bear  their  evil  part; 
And,  shielded  by  their  very  vice. 
Escape  from  crime  by  'cowardice. 
Ruth  starts  erect,  with  bloodshot  eye. 

And  lips  drawn  tight  across  her  teeth. 

Showing  their  lock'd  embrace  beneath, 
In  the  red  fire-light:  «Mooo  must  die ! 

I  bouse-god  or  denion. 
tE 
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Give  me  the  knife!"    The  outlaw  toxin, 

Shoddering  in  heart  and  limb,  away; 
Bat  fitfully  there  the  hearth-fire  hums, 

And  he  sees  on  the  wall  itrange  ahadowa  play. 
A  lifted  arm,  a  tremulous  hlade, 
Are  dimly  pictured,  in  light  and  ehade, 

Plunging  down  in  the  darknen.  Haik,thateiy! 
Again,  and  again,  he  sees  it  fell — 
That  shadowy  arm— down  the  lighted  wall ! 

He  hean  quick  footatepo — a  shape  flits  by  I 
The  door  on  its  rusted  hinges  creaks: — 
<«  Ruth— daughter  Ruth  !"  the  outlaw  shrieks ; 
But  no  sound  comes  back — he  is  standing  alone 
By  the  mangled  corse  of  Moeo  MaeoKX  I 

PART   II. 

'T  is  morning  over  Norridgewock — 
On  tree  and  wigwam,  wave  and  rock. 
Bathed  in  the  autumnal  sunshine,  stirred 
At  intervals  by  breeze  and  bird, 
And  wearing  all  the  hues  which  glow 
In  heaven's  own  pure  and  perfect  bow, 

That  glorious  picture  of  the  air, 
Which  summer's  light-robed  angel  forms 
On  the  dark  ground  of  &ding  storms, 

With  pencil  dippM  in  sunbeams  there— 
And,  stretching  out,  on  either  hand, 
O'er  all  that  wide  and  unshorn  land. 
Till,  weary  of  its  gorgeousness. 
The  aching  and  the  daziled  eye 
Rests,  gladden'd,  on  the  calm  Mue  iky-— 

Slumben  the  mighty  wilderness ! 
The  oak,  upon  the  windy  hiU, 

Its  dark  green  burden  upward  heaves— 
The  hemlock  broods  above  its  riU, 
Its  cone-like  foliage  darker  still. 

While  the  white  birch's  graceful  stem 
And  the  rough  walnut  bough  receives 
The  sun  upon  their  crowded  leaves, 

Each  colour'd  like  a  topax  gem ; 

And  the  tall  maple  wean  with  them 
The  coronal  which  autumn  gives. 

The  brief)  bright  sign  of  ruin  near, 

The  hectic  of  a  dying  year ! 
The  hermit  priest  who  lingen  now 
On  the  Bald  Mountain's  shrubleas  brow, 
The  gray  and  thunder^mitten  pile 
Which  marks  afar  the  Desert  Isle,* 

While  gazing  on  the  scene  below. 
May  half-forget  the  dreams  of  home, 
That  nightly  vrith  his  slumbers  come ; 
The  tranquU  skies  of  sunny  Prance, 
The  peasant's  harvestpsong  and  dance. 
The  vines  around  the  hill-sides  wreathing. 
The  soft  airs  midst  their  clusters  breathing, 
The  wings  which  dipp'd,  tl^e  stars  which  dione 
Within  thy  bosom,  bhie  Garonne ! 
And  round  the  abbey's  shadow'd  wall. 
At  morning  spring  and  even-fall. 

Sweet  voices  in  the  still  air  singmg 
The  chant  of  many  a  holy  hymn, 

The  solemn  bell  of  vespen  ringing. 


•  Mt.  DeMrt  Itlssd,  the  Bald  Moonuin  apoa  wklcli 
^  overiooka  Fr«Dchman*t  and  PeoolMcot  Bey.    It  was  apoa 
thto  idand  tbat  the  Jsniiu  oiade  tlMk  earliest  settlsmsat. 


And  haUow'd  tofchlight  £iUing  dim 

On  pictured  saint  and  seraphim ! 
For  here  beneath  him  lies  unroU'd, 
Bathed  deep  in  morning's  flood  of  gold, 
A  vision  gorgeous  as  the  dream 
Of  the  beatified  may  seem. 

When,  as  his  dinrch's  legends  say, 
Borne  upward  in  ecstatic  blias, 

The  rapt  enthusiast  soars  away 
Unto  a  bnghter  world  than  this ; 
A  mortal's  ghmpse  beyond  the  [ 
A  moment's  lifUng  of  the  veil  I 
Far  eastwanl  o'er  the  lovely  bay, 
Penobscot's  cluster'd  wigwams  lay ; 
And  gently  from  that  Indian  town 
The  verdant  hiU-aide  slopes  adown, 
To  where  the  sparkling  watecs  play 

Upon  the  yellow  sands  below ; 
And  shooting  round  the  winding  shores 

Of  narrow  capes,  and  isles  which  lie 

IKumbering  to  ocean's  lullaby — 
With  birehen  boat  and  glancing  oars, 

The  red  men  to  their  fishing  go ; 
While  firom  their  planting-ground  is  borne 
The  treasure  of  the  golden  com. 
By  laughing  girls,  whose  dark  eyes  glow 
Wild  tiirou^  the  locks  which  o'er  &em  flow. 
The  wrinkled  squaw,  whose  tdl  b  done^ 
Sits  on  her  bear-skin  in  the  sun. 
Watching  the  buskers,  with  a  smile 
For  each  full  ear  which  swells  the  pile ; 
And  the  pld  chief,  who  never  more 
May  bend  the  bow  or  pull  the  oar. 
Smokes  gravely  in  his  wigwam  door, 
Or  slowly  shapes,  vrith  axe  of  stone. 
The  arrow-head  firom  flint  and  bone. 
Beneath  the  westward-turning  eye 
A  thousand  wooded  islands  lie— 
Gems  of  the  waters ! — ^with  each  hue 
Of  brightness  set  in  ocean's  blue. 
Each  bears  aloft  its  tuft  of  trees, 

Touch'd  by  the  pencil  of  the  firost. 
And,  vrith  the  motion  of  each  breei^ 

A  moment  seen — a  moment  lost- 
Changing  and  blent,  confused  and  toas'd, 

The  brighter  with  the  darker  croas'd. 
Their  thousand  tints  of  beauty  glow 
Down  in  the  restless  waves  below. 

And  tremble  in  the  sunny  skies. 
As  if^  from  waving  bough  to  bough. 

Flitted  the  birds  of  fMradise. 
There  sleep  Placentia's  group— and  there 
Pare  BrnxTBAUx  marks  the  hour  of  prayer; 
And  there,  beneath  the  sea-worn  clifi^ 

On  which  the  Other's  hut  is  seen, 
The  Indian  stays  his  rocking  skiflT, 

And  peers  the  hemlock  boughs  between, 
Hal^trembling,  as  he  seeks  to  look 
Upon  the  Jesuit's  cross  and  book.* 

*  FMber  Htnirapiw,  a  nisttonary  amonf  tbs  IroqoolST 
■lemioiM  tbat  tiM  Indiana  believed  him  to  be  a  cosjanr, 
and  that  thejr  were  particalarif  afVald  of  a  brif  bt  aflver 
challee  whkh  be  had  in  bia  poaaesalon.  *«Tba  Indiana,'* 
says  Pere  Jsbomb  Lallamakt,  **  fear  oa  aa  the  greatest 
soresren  oa  earth.'* 
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There,  gloomily,  againtt  the  dcj 

The  Daik  Iilea  rear  their  foiimuti  hij^ ; 

And  Desert  Rock,  abrupt  and  bare, 

LifU  its  gray  turrets  in  the  air — 

Seen  from  idQur,  like  some  strong^hold 

Built  by  the  ocean-kings  of  old ; 

And,  Cunt  as  smok»-wTeath  white  and  thin, 

Swells  in  the  north  vast  Kati^^in : 

And,  wandering  from  its  marshy  feet, 

The  broad  Penobscot  comes  to  meet 

And  mingle  with  his  own  bright  bay. 
Slow  sweep  his  dark  and  gathering  floods, 
Arch'd  over  by  the  ancient  woods. 
Which  Time,  in  those  dim  solitudes. 

Wielding  the  dull  axe  of  Decay, 

Alone  hath  ever  shorn  away. 

Not  thus,  within  the  woods  which  hide 

BThe  beauty  of  thy  azure  tide. 
And  with  their  falling  timbers  block 
Thy  broken  currents,  Kennebeck! 
Gafes  the  white  man  on  the  wreck 

Of  the  down-trodden  NorridgewodL — 
In  one  lone  village  hemm'd  at  length. 
In  battle  shorn  of  half  their  strength, 
Tum'd,  like  the  panther  in  his  lair. 

With  his  fast-flowing  life-blood  wet. 
For  one  last  struggle  of  despair. 

Wounded  and  faint,  but  tameless  yet ! 

Unreap'd,  upon  the  planting  lands, 
The  scant,  neglected  harrest  stands : 

No  shout  is  there,  no  dance,  no  song: 
The  aspect  of  the  very  child 
Scowls  with  a  meaning  sad  and  wild, 

Of  bitterness  and  wrong. 
The  almost  infant  Norridgewodc 
Essays  to  lift  the  tomahawk ; 
And  plucks  his  father's  knife  away. 
To  mimic,  in  his  frightful  play, 

The  scalping  of  an  English  foe : 
Wreathes  on  his  lip  a  horrid  smile, 
Bums,  like  a  snake's,  his  small  eye,  while 

Some  bough  or  sapling  meets  his  blow. 
The  fisher,  as  he  drops  his  line. 
Starts,  when  he  sees  the  hazels  quiver 
Along  the  margin  of  the  river. 
Looks  up  and  down  the  rippling  tide, 
And  grasps  the  firelock  at  his  dde. 
For  BoxAZisir  from  Tacconock 
Has  sent  his  runners  to  Norridgewock, 
With  tidings  that  Movltok  and  HAmKOir  of  York 

Far  up  the  river  have  come ; 
They  have  left  their  boats— they  have  enter'd  the 

wood. 
And  filled  the  depths  of  the  solitude 

With  the  sound  of  the  ranger's  drum. 


On  the  brow  of  a  hill  which  slopes  to  i 
The  flowing  river,  and  bathe  its  feet — 
The  bare-washM  rock,  and  the  drooping  graM, 
And  the  creeping  vine,  as  the  waters  paw 
A  rude  and  unshapely  chapel  stands, 
Built  up  in  that  wild  by  unskill'd  hands ; 
Tet  the  traveller  knows  it  a  place  of  prayer. 
For  the  holy  sign  of  the  cross  is  there : 


And  should  he  chance  at  that  place  to  be, 

Of  a  Sabbath  mom,  or  some  hallow'd  day, 
When  prayers  are  made,  and  masses  are  said, 
Some  Ibr  the  living  and  some  for  the  dead. 
Well  might  that  traveller  start  to  see 

The  tall,  dark  forms,  that  take  their  way 
From  the  birch  canoe,  on  the  river-shore. 
And  the  forest-paths,  to  that  chapel-door ; 
And  marvel  to  mark  the  naked  knees 

And  the  dusky  foreheads  bending  there. 
And,  stretching  his  long,  thin  arms  over  these, 

In  blessing  and  in  prayer, 
Like  a  shrouded  spectre,  pale  and  tall. 
In  his  coarse,  white  vesture.  Father  Ralis  !* 

Two  forms  are  now  in  that  chapel  dim. 
The  Jesuit,  silent  and  sad  and  pale. 
Anxiously  heeding  some  fearful  tale,      \ 

Which  a  stranger  is  telling  him. 

That  stranger's  garb  is  soil'd  and  torn. 

And  wet  with  dew,  and  loosely  worn ; 

Her  fidr,  neglected  hair  falls  down 

O'er  cheeks  with  storm  and  sunshine  brown ; 

Yet  stUl,  in  that  disorder'd  face. 

The  Jesuit's  cautious  eye  can  trace 

Those  elements  of  former  grace. 

Which,  half-eflaced,  seem  scarcely  less, 

Even  now,  than  perfect  loveliness. 

With  drooping  head,  and  voice  so  low 
That  scarce  it  meets  the  Jesuit's  ear*— 

While  through  her  clasped  fingers  flow. 

From  the  heart's  fountain,  hot  and  slow. 
Her  penitential  tears — 

She  tells  the  story  of  the  wo 
And  evil  of  her  years. 

«  O,  frther,  bear  with  me ;  ray  heart 

Is  sick  and  death-like,  and  my  brain 

Seems  girdled  with  a  fiery  chain. 
Whose  scorching  links  will  never  part. 

And  never  cool  again. 
Bear  with  me  while  I  speak — ^but  turn 

Away  that  gentle  eye,  the  while — 
The  fires  of  guilt  more  fiercely  bum 

Beneath  its  holy  smile ; 
For  half  I  &ncy  I  can  see 
My  mother's  sainted  look  in  thee. 

**  My  dear,  lost  mother !  sad  and  pale. 

Mournfully  sinking  day  by  day. 
And  with  a  hold  on  life  as  frail 

As  frosted  leaves,  that,  thin  and  gray, 

*  Fere  Ralli,  or  Raslks,  wna  one  of  the  roott  zealous 
and  iadefktifmble  of  that  band  of  Jesuit  misainnariea  who. 
at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  penetrated 
Um  foretta  of  America,  with  the  avowed  object  of  con- 
vertlnff  the  heathen.  The  first  Mlifiona  mlMlon  of  the 
Jesoita  to  the  aavafea  in  North  America  was  in  1611. 

Rallb,  or  RAaLKS,  established  himself  sometime  about 
the  year  1070,  at  NorrldRcwock,  where  he  continued 
more  than  forty  years.  He  was  accused,  and,  perhnpe, 
not  without  Justice,  of  eicHIng  his  praying  Indiana 
against  the  Bnglisb,  whom  be  loolied  upon  as  the  ene- 
mies not  only  of  hia  king,  but  also  of  the  Catholic  rell* 
gion.  He  was  killed  by  the  English,  in  17%  at  the  foot 
of  the  crota  which  hia  own  handa  had  planted.  Thh 
Indian  church  waa  broken  up,  and  Its  members  either 
kHlsd  oatriffat  or  dispersed. 
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Hang  feebly  on  their  parent  ipray, 
And  tremble  in  the  gale ; 
Yet  watching  o*er  my  childishnen 
With  patient  fondness — not  the^less 
For  all  the  agony  which  kept 
Her  blue  eye  wakeful^  while  I  slept ; 
And  checking  every  tear  and  groan 
That  haply  might  have  waked  my  own ; 
And  bearing  still,  without  offence, 
My  idle  words  and  petulance ; 

Reproving  with  a  tear — and,  while 
The  tooth  of  pain  was  keenly  preying 
Upon  her  very  heart,  repaying 

My  brief  repentance  with  a  smile. 
<*  O,  in  her  meek,  forgiving  eye 

There  was  a  brightness  not  of  mirtli— > 
A  light,  whose  clear  intensity 

Was  borrowed  not  of  earth. 

Along  her  cheek  a  deepening  red 

*  Told  where  the  feverish  hectic  fed ; 

And  yet,  each  fatal  token  gave 
To  the  mild  beauty  of  hor  &ce 
A  newer  and  a  dearer  grace, 

Unwaraing  of  the  grave. 
Twas  like  the  hue  which  autumn  gives 
To  yonder  changed  and  dying  leaves, 

Breathed  over  by  his  frosty  breath ; 
Scarce  can  the  gaxer  feel  that  this 
Is  but  the  spoilOT's  treacherous  kist, 

The  mocking-smile  of  Death ! 
«  Sweet  were  the  tales  she  used  to  tell. 

When  summer's  eve  was  dear  to  u% 
And,  fading  firom  the  darkening  dell, 
The  gkny  of  the  sunset  fell 

On  giant  Agamenticus^ — 
Even  as  an  altar,  lighting  up 
The  gray  rocks  of  its  rugged  top,— 
When,  sitting  by  our  cottage  wall. 
The  murmur  of  the  Saco*s  fidl. 

And  the,south  wind's  expiring  sighs 
Came,  sofUy  blending,  on  my  ear. 
With  the  low  tones  I  loved  to  hear  :•» 

Tales  of  the  pure,  the  good,  the  wise. 
The  holy  men  and  maids  of  old. 
In  the  all-sacred  pages  told ; — 
Of  Rachsl,  stoop*d  at  Haran*s  fountains, 

Amid  her  father's  thirs^  flock. 
Beautiful  to  her  kinsman  seeming 
As  the  bright  angels  of  his  dreaming. 

On  Padan-aram's  holy  rock ; 
Of  gentle  Ritth— and  her  who  kept 

Her  awful  vigil  on  the  mountains^ 
By  Israel's  virgin  daughters  wept; 
Of  Miriam,  with  her  maidens,  singing 

The  song  for  grateful  Israel  meet, 
While  every  crimson  wave  was  bringing 

The  spoils  of  Egypt  at  jier  feet; 
Of  her — Samaria's  humble  daughter. 

Who  paused  to  hear,  beside  her  well. 

Lessons  of  love  and  truth  which  foil 
SofUy  as  Shiloh's  flowing  water; 

And  saw,  beneath  his  pilgrim  guise. 
The  Promised  One,  so  long  foretoU^ 
By  holy  seer  and  bard  of  old, 

Reveal'd  before  her  wondering  eyes ! 


«  Slowly  she  faded.    Day  by  day 
Her  step  grew  weaker  in  our  hall. 
And  fainter,  at  each  even-foil. 

Her  sad  voice  died  away. 
Yet  on  her  thin,  pale  lip,  the  while, 
Sat  Resignation's  holy  smile: 
And  even  my  father  check'd  his  tread. 
And  hush'd  his  voice,  beside  her  bed : 
Beneath  the  calm  and  sad  r^uke 
Of  her  meek  eye's  imploring  look. 
The  scowl  of  hate  bis  brow  forsook, 

And,  in  his  stem  and  gloomy  eye. 
At  times,  a  few  unwonted  tears 
Wet  the  dark  lashes,  which  for  years 

Hatred  and  pride  had  kept  so  dry. 

«  Calm  as  a  child  to  slumber  soothed. 
As  if  an  angel's  hand  had  smoothed 

T^e  still,  white  features  into  rest. 
Silent  and  cold,  without  a  breath 

To  stb  the  drapery  on  her  breast. 
Pain,  with  its  keen  and  poison'd  fang. 
The  horror  of  the  mortal  pang. 
The  suflkring  look  her  brow  had  worn. 
The  fear,  the  strife,  the  anguish  gone — 

She  slept  at  last  in  death ! 

«  O,  tell  me,  fother,  can  the  dead 
Walk  on  the  earth,  and  look  on  us. 

And  lay  upon  the  living's  head 
Their  blessing  or  their  cur^t 

For,  O,  last  ni^t  she  stood  by  me. 

As  I  lay  beneath  the  woodland  tree!" 

The  Jesuit  crosses  himself  in  awe— 
«  Jesu !  what  was  it  my  daughter  sawl" 

o  <SSft«  came  to  me  last  nighV 

The  dried  leaves  did  not  feel  her  tread ; 
She  stood  by  me  in  the  wan  moonli^t. 

In  the  white  robes  of  the  dead ! 
Pale,  and  very  mournfully 
She  bent  her  light  form  over  me. 
I  heard  no  sound — I  felt  no  breath 
Breathe  o'er  me  from  that  fooe  of  death : 
Its  blue  eyes  rested  on  my  own, 
Rayless  and  cold  as  eyes  of  stone ; 
Yet,  in  their  fix'd,  unchanging  gaze. 
Something,  which  spoke  of  early  days— 
A  sadness  in  their  quiet  glare. 
As  if  love's  smile  were  frosen  there- 
Came  o'er  me  with  an  icy  thrill ; 
OGod!  I  feel ito  presence  stUl!" 

The  Jesuit  makes  the  holy  sign — 

«  How  pass'd  the  vision,  daughter  mine  1" 

«  All  dimly  in  the  wan  moonshine. 
As  a  wreath  of  mist  win  twist  and  twine. 
And  scatter,  and  melt  into  the  light — 
So  scattering — melting  on  my  sight, 

The  pale,  cold  vision  pass'd ; 
But  those  sad  eyes  were  fix'd  on  mine 

Mournfully  to  the  last" 

«  God  help  thee,  daughter,  tell  me  why 
That  spirit  pass'd  before  thme  eye !" 

«  Father,  I  know  not,  save  it  be 
That  deeds  of  mine  have  summon'd  her 
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From  the  unbnalfaiiig.tepiildire, 
To  leave  her  last  rebuke  with  me. 

Ah,  wo  for  me !  my  mother  died 
Juat  at  the  moment  when  I  stood 
Close  on  the  Terge  of  womanhood, 

A  child  in  every  thing  beside ; 
And  when,  alas,  I  needed  most 
Her  gentle  counsels,  they  were  lost 
«  My  fiUher  lived  a  stormy  lifis, 
Of  frequent  change  and  daily  striie ; 
And — God  forgive  him ! — ^left  his  child 
To  feel,  like  him,  a  freedom  wild ; 
To  love  the  red  man's  dwelling-place, 

The  birch  boat  on  his  shaded  floods, 
The  wild  excitement  of  the  chase 

Sweeping  the  ancient  woods, 
The  camp>fire,  blazing  on  the  diore 

Of  the  still  lakes,  the  clear  stream,  wheve 

The  idle  fisher  sets  his  wear. 
Or  angles  in  the  shade,  far  more 

Than  that  restraining  awe  I  felt 
Beneath  my  gentle  mother's  care, 

When  nightly  at  her  knee  I  knelt, 
With  childhood's  simple  prayer. 

«  There  came  a  change.    The  wild,  glad  mood 

Of  uncheck'd  freedom  pass'd. 
Amid  the  ancient  solitude 
Of  unshorn  grass  and  waving  wood. 

And  waters  glancing  bright  and  feat, 
A  soften'd  voice  was  in  my  ear,' 

Sweet  as  those  lulling  sounds  and  fine 
The  hunter  lifbs  his  hewl  to  hear. 
Now  far  and  faint,  now  full  and  near — 

The  murmur  of  the  wind-ewepi  pine. 
A  manly  form  was  ever  nigh,  ^ 

A  bold,  free  hunter,  with  an  eye 

Whose  dark,  keen  glance  had  power  to  wake 
Both  fear  and  love— to  awe  and  charm ; 

'T  was  as  the  wizard  rattlesnake. 
Whose  evil  glances  lure  to  harm — 
Whose  cold  and  small  and  glittering  eye. 
And  brilliant  coil,  and  changing  dye. 
Draw,  step  by  step,  the  gazer  near. 
With  drooping  wing  and  cry  of  fear, 
Tet  powerless  all  to  turn  away, 
A  conscious,  but  a  willing  prey  t 
«  The  world  that  I  had  known  went  by 
As  a  vain  shadow^ — On  my  eye 

There  rose  a  new  and  dreamful  one. 
rrwas  like  the  cloudy  realms  which  lie^ 
Shadowy  and  brief,  on  autumn's  sky. 

Before  the  setting  sun. 
O,  father,  scarce  to  Groo  above 
With  deeper  trust,  with  stronger  lova. 
No  human  heart  was  ever  lent. 
No  human  knee  was  ever  bent, 
Than  I,  before  a  human  shrine. 
As  mortal  and  as  frail  as  mine. 
With  heart,  and  soul,  and  mmd,  and  ibnn« 
Knelt  madly  to  a  fellow-worm. 

«  Full  soon,  upon  that  dream  of  sin. 
An  awful  light  came  bursting  in. 
The  shrine  wss  cold,  at  which  I  knelt; 

The  idol  of  that  dirine  was  gone. 
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An  humbled  thing  of  shame  and  gvilt, 
Outcast,  and  spum'd  and  lone. 

Wrapt  in  the  shadows  of  my  crime, 
With  withering  heart  and  burning  bnin, 
And  team  thai  fell  like  flety  rain, 

I  pass'd  a  fearful  1' 


«There  came  a  voice    it  check'd  the 

In  heart  and  soul  it  wrought  a  change ; — 
My  fether's  voice  was  in  my  ear; 

It  whisper'd  of  revenge ! 
A  new  and  fiercer  feeling  swept 

Each  lingering  tenderness  away ; 
And  tiger  passions,  which  had  slept 

In  childhood's  better  day, 
Unknown,  unfelt,  arose  at  length 
In  all  their  own  demoniac  strength* 

«  A  youthful  warrior  of  the  wild. 
By  words  deceived,  by  smiles  beguiled, 
Of  crime  the  cheated  instrument. 
Upon  our  fetal  errands  went 

Through  camp  and  town  and  wilderness 
He  tracked  his  victim ;  and,  at  last, 
Just  when  the  tide  of  hate  had  pass'd. 
And  milder  thoughts  came  warm  and  fast. 
Exulting,  at  my  feet  he  cast 

The  bloody  token  ^f  suooe«. 

«  O  God  !  with  what  an  awful  power 

I  saw  the  buried  past  uprise. 
And  gather,  in  a  single  hour. 

Its  ghost-like  memories ! 
And  then  I  felt— al<s !  too  lat»— 
That  underneath  the  mask  of  hate, 
That  shame  and  guilt  and  wrong  had  ^irown 
O'er  feeUngs  which  they  might  not  own. 

The  heart's  wild  love  had  known  no  i ' 
And  still,  that  deep  and  hidden  love. 
With  its  first  fondness,  wept  above 

The  victim  of  its  own  revenge ! 
There  lay  the  fearful  scalp,  and  there' 
The  blood  was  on  its  pale-brown  hair ! 
I  thought  not  of  the  victim's  scorn, 

I  thought  not  of  his  baleful  guile. 
My  deadly  wrong,  my  outcast  name. 
The  characters  of  sin  and  shame 

On  heart  and  forehead  drawn ; 
I  only  saw  that  victim's  smil»— 

The  still,  green  places  where  we  i 

The  moon-lit  branches,  dewy  wet ; 
I  only  felt,  I  only  heard. 
The  greeting  and  the  parting  word — 
The  smile,  the  embrace,  the  tone,  which  made 
An  Eden  of  the  forest  shade. 

« And  O,  with  what  a  loathing  eye. 

With  what  a  deadly  hate,  and  deep^ 
I  saw  that  Indian  muiderer  lie 

Before  me,  in  his  drunken  sleep  f 
What  though  fer  me  the  deed  was  done. 
And  words  of  mine  had  sped  him  on ! 
Yet  when  he  murmur'd,  as  he  slept 

The  horron  of  that  deed  of  Mood, 
The  tide  of  utter  madness  swept 

O'er  brun  and  bosom  like  a  flood. 
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And,  &thar,  with  tbk  htad  of  mine" 

«HaI  ij^hat  didit  thouT  the  Jerait  criei^ 
^nddering,  te  emitteii  with  eodden  {lein, 
And  ihMlmg,  w^  one  thin  hand,  hie  ey«a, 

With  the  other  he  makes  the  holj  ngn 

«I  smote  him  as  I  would  a  woim;— 
With  heart  as  steel'd— with  nenres  as  firm: 
He  nerer  woke  again  I" 

M  Woman  of  sin  and  blood  and  shame, 
Speak — I  would  know  that  victim's  zuune." 
•*  Father,"  she  gasp'd,  "a  chieftain,  known 
As  8aco*s  sachem— MoGo  Mbgoks!" 

Pale  priest!  What  prond  and  lofty  dreams, 
MHiat  keen  desires,  what  cherishM  schemes, 
What  hopes,  that  time  may  not  recall. 
Are  darkened  by  that  chieftain's  fall ! 
Was  he  not  pledged,  by  cross  and  vow, 
'    To  lift  the  hatchet  of  his  sire. 
And,  ronnd  his  own,  the  church's  foe. 

To  light  the  avenging  fire  t 
Who  now  the  Tarrantlne  shall  wake. 
For  thine  and  for  the  church's  aake  1 

Who  summon  to  the  scene 
Of  conquest  and  unsparing  strife. 
And  vengeance,  dearer  than  his  life, 

The  fiery-soul'd  Castivs  !• 

Three  backward  steps  the  ilsuit  takes— 
His  long,  thin  frame  as  ague  shakes  * 

Hate,  fearful  hate,  is  in  his  eye, 
As  from  biB  lips  these  words  of  fctiT 
Fall  hoarsely  on  the  maiden's  ear — 

«The  soul  thatsinneth  shUl  surely  die!" 

She  stands,  as  stands  the  stricken  dev , 
Check'd  midway  in  the  fearful  chase. 

When  bursts,  upon  its  eye  and  ear. 

The  gaunt,  gray  robber,  baying  near. 
Between  it  and  its  hiding-place ; 

While  still  behind,  with  yell  and  blow. 

Sweeps,  like  a  storm,  the  coming  foe. 

"Save  me,  O  holy  man!" — her  cry 
FiUs  all  the  void,  as  if  a  tongue. 
Unseen,  from  rib  and  rafter  hung^ 

Thrilling  with  mortal  agony ; 

Her  hands  are  claq)ing  the  Jesuit's  knee, 
And  her  eye  looks  fearfully  into  his  own  ;-— 

«  Off,  woman  of  sin ! — nay,  touch  not  me 
With  those  fingers  of  blood  ;--begone !" 

"^th  a  gesture  of  horror,  he  spurns  the  form 

That  writhes  at  his  feet  like  a  trodden  worm. 

Ever  thus  the  spirit  must, 
Guilty  in  the  sight  of  Heaven, 


*  The  character  of  Rallb  has  probably  never  been 
correctly  delineated.  By  hii  brethren  of  the  Romlih 
Church,  he  bat  been  nearly  apotheotised.  On  the  other 
hand,  our  PuriUn  hietorians  have  repreaented  him  as  a 
demon  In  human  form.  He  was  nndonbtadly  sincere  in 
his  devotion  to  the  inCereiita  of  hia  church,  and  not  ovar^ 
aempulout  as  to  the  means  of  advancinf  those  interesU? 
««The  Prench,**  says  the  author  of  the  history  of  8aco 
and  Biddeford,  ••after  the  peace  of  171S,  secretly  pro- 
snised  to  supply  the  Indians  with  arms  and  ammunition, 
if  they  would  renew  hostfliUes.  Their  principal  agent 
was  the  celebrated  Rallb,  the  French  JeauiL"— p.  115. 


With  a  keener  wo  be  riton. 
For  its  weak  and  sinful  trust 
In  the  strengUi  of  human  dust; 
And  its  anguish  thrill  afresh. 

For  each  vain  reiianoe  given 
To  the  fidling  arm  of  flesh. 

FABl    in. 
Gloomily  against  the  wall 
Leans  thy  working  forehead,  Rallb  ! 
HI  thy  troubled  musings  fit 

The  holy  quiet  of  a  breast 

With  the  Dove  of  Peace,  at  rest. 
Sweetly  brooding  over  it 
ThoughU  are  thine  which  have  no  part 
With  the  meek  and  pure  of  heart, 
Undisturb'd  by  outward  things, 
Resting  in  the  heavenly  shade. 
By  the  overipreading  wings 

Of  the  Blessed  Spirit  made. 
Thoughts  of  strife  and  hate  and  wrong 
Sweep  thy  heated  brain  along — 
Fading  hopes,  for  whose  success 

It  were  sin  to  breathe  a  prayer ; 
Thoughts  which  Heaven  may  never 

Feara  which  darken  to  despair. 
Hoaiy  priest !  thy  dream  is  done 
Of  a  hundred  red  tribes  won 

To  the  pale  of  "  Holy  Church ;" 
And  the  heretic  o'erthrown, 
And  his  name  no  longer  known. 
And  thy  weary  brethren  turning, 
Joyftil,  from  their  years  of  mourning, 

'Twixt  the  altar  and  the  porch. 

Hark  I  whA  sudden  sound  is  heard 

In  the  wood  and  in  the  sky. 
Shriller  than  the  scream  of  bird — 

Than  the  trumpet's  dang  more  hight 
Every  wolf-cave  of  the  hills — 

Forest-arch  and  mountain-gorge. 

Rock  and  dell  and  river-verge— 
With  an  answering  echo  thrills. 
Well  does  the  Jesuit  know  that  cry, 
Which  summons  the  Norridgewodk  to  die. 
And  tells  that  the  foe  of  his  flock  is  nigh. 
He  listens,  and  heara  the  rangere  come, 
With  loud  hurra,  and  jar  of  dnun. 
And  hurrying  foet,  (for  the  chase  is  hot,) 
And  the  short,  sharp  sound  of  the  rifle-shot, 
And  taunt  and  menace— answered  well 
By  the  Indiana'  mocking  cry  and  yell, 
The  bark  of  dogs,  the  squaw's  mad  scream. 
The  dash  of  paddles  along  the  stream. 
The  whistle  of  shot,  as  it  cuts  the  leaves 
Of  the  maples  around  the  church's  eaves, 
And  the  gride  of  hatches,  at  random  thrown 
On  wigwam-log  and  tree  and  stones 

Black  with  the  grime  of  paint  and  dust. 
Spotted  and  streak'd  with  human  gore, 

A  grim  and  naked  head  is  thrust 
Within  the  chapel-door. 

"  Ha — BoxAZf  IX ! — In  God's  name  say. 

What  mean  these  sounds  of  bloody  fray  !" 
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Silent,  the  Indian  pointe  hie  head 

To  where,  eoroes  the  echoing  glen. 
Sweep  Habmoh's  dreaded  nmger-band» 

And  MouLTOK  with  hie  men. 
«  Where  are  thy  wanion,  Bomabssv  1 
M  Where  are  Ds  RoirriLLB*  and  CAemiBt 
And  where  the  bravee  of  8awga*a  queen  1" 
**  Let  mj  father  find  the  winter  anow 
Which  the  aim  drank  ap  long  moons  ago ! 
Under  the  faUt  of  Tacconock, 
The  woWes  are  eating  the  Norridgewock ; 
Castihk  with  his  wives  lies  dos^j  hid 
Like  a  fox  in  the  woods  of  Pemaqnid ! 
On  8awga*s  banks  the  man  of  war 
Sits  in  his  wigwaln  like  a  squaw — 
SavAHDO  has  fled,  and  Moee  Migovs, 
Struck  by  the  knife  of  Sagamore  Johh, 
Lies  stiff  and  stark  and  cold  as  a  stone." 

Fearfully  over  the  Jesuit's  face, 

Of  a  thousand  thoughts,  trace  after  trace. 

Like  swift  cloud-shadows,  each  other  chMe. 

One  instant,  his  fingers  grasp  his  knife. 

For  a  last  vain  struggle  for  cheriah'd  life— 

The  next,  he  hurls  the  blade  away. 

And  kneels  at  his  altar's  foot  to  pray; 

Over  his  beads  his  fingera  stray, 

And  he  kisses  the  cross  and  ciils  aloud   * 

On  the  Virgin  and  her  Son; 
For  terrible  thoughts  his  memory  crowd 

Of  evil  seen  and  done— 
Of  scalps  brought  home  by  his  savage  flodc 
From  Casco  and  Sawga  and  Sagadahodi, 

In  the  church's  service  won. 

No  shrift  the  gloomy  savage  brooks. 
As  scowling  on  the  priest  he  looks : 
*<Gowesass — cowesass — ^tawhich  wessaseenlf 
Let  my  fether  look  upon  Bomazksh — 
My  fether's  heart  is  Uie  heart  of  a  squaw. 
But  mine  is  so  hard  that  it  does  not  thaw. 
Let  my  fether  ask  his  God  to  make 

A  dance  and  a  feast  for  a  great  sagamore, 
When  he  journeys  across  the  western  lake 

With  his  dogs  and  his  squaws  to  the  sjnrit's  shore. 
Cowesaasr-cowesass— tawhich  wessaseen ! 
Let  my  fether  die  like  Bomasssv  f 

Through  the  chapel's  narrow  doors, 
And  through  c«ch  window  in  the  waU% 

Round  the  priest  and  warrior  pours 
The  deadly  shower  of  English  balls. 

Low  on  his  cross  the  Jesuit  fells ; 

While  at  hb  side  the  Norridgewock, 

With  felling  breath,  essays  to  mock 

And  menace  yet  the  hated  foe — 

Shakes  his  scalp-trophies  to  and  feo 

*  HiBTCL  SK  BowiLLB  WAS  tn  sctlve  and  nniparinc 
enemf  of  the  Engitah.  He  was  the  leader  of  the  com- 
bined French  and  Indian  forces  which  destroyed  Deer- 
field  and  massacred  its  inliabitanu,  in  1703.  Ho  was  af- 
terwards Icilled  in  the  attacic  upon  Haverhill.  Tradition 
says,  that  upon  examining  his  dead  IMf  i  ^^*  bead  and 
flice  were  found  to  be  perfoctlf  smooth,  without  the 
slightest  appearance  of  hair  or  beard. 

f  Covtmmf—Uwkkh  wiUMtttn  t  Are  yoa  aftalif^ 
why  fear  yoal 


Exultingly  before  their  ejee— 
Till,  cleft  and  torn  by  shot  and  blow» 
The  mighty  sachem  dies. 

«8o  fere  all  eaters  of  the  firog  f 
Death  to  the  Babylonish  dog! 

Down  with  the  beaet  ef  Bome  f ' 
With  shouts  like  these,  around  the  dead, 
Unconsdoue  on  their  bloody  bed. 

The  rangers  crowding  come. 
Brave  men !  the  dead  priest  cannot  hear 
The  unfeeling  taunt,  the  brutal  jeer ; 
Spurn — for  he  sees  ye  not— in  wrath. 
The  symbol  of  your  Saviour's  death ; 

Tear  from  his  death-grasp,  in  your  leal. 
And  trample,  as  a  thing  accursed. 
The  croes  he  cherish'd,  in  the  dtist: 

The  dead  man  cannot  feel ! 

Brutal  alike  in  deed  and  word. 

With  callous  heart  and  hand  of  strife, 
How  like  a  fiend  may  man  be  made. 
Plying  the  fouf  and  monstrous  trade 

Whose  harvest-field  is  human  life, 
Whose  sickle  is  the  reeking  sword ! 
Quenching,  with  reckless  hand,  in  blood. 
Sparks  kindled  by  the  breath  of  Oon ; 
Urging  the  deathless  soul,  unshriven 

Of  open  guilt  or  secret  sin. 
Before  the  bar  of  that  pure  heaven 

The  holy  only  enter  in ! 
O !  by  the  widow's  sore  digtress. 
The  orphan's  wailing  wrelehednesi. 
By  Virtue  struggling  in  the  accursed 
Embraces  of  polhiting  Lust, 
By  the  fell  discoid  of  the  pit. 
And  the  pain'd  souls  that  people  it. 
And  by  the  Messed  peace  whidi  fiDs 

The  paradise  of  God  forever. 
Resting  on  all  its  holy  hills. 

And  flowing  vrith  its  crystal  river— > 
Let  Christian  hands  no  kmger  bear 

Li  triimiph  on  his  crimson  car 

The  foul  and  idol  god  of  war ; 
No  more  the  purple  wreaths  prepare 
To  bind  amid  his  snaky  hair; 
Nor  Christian  bards  his  glories  tell. 
Nor  Christian  tongues  his  praises  swell. 
Through  the  gun-smoke  wreathing  whiter 
Glimpses  on  the  soldier's  sight, 
A  thing  of  human  shape,  I  ween, 
For  a  moment  only  seen, 
With  its  loose  hair  backward  streaming, 
And  its  eyeballs  madly  gleaming. 
Shrieking,  like  a  soul  in  pain. 

From  the^world  of  light  and  bnath, 
Hunying  to  its  place  again. 

Spectre-like  it  vanisheth ! 

Wretched  girl !  one  eye  alone 
Notes  the  way  which  thou  hast  gonow 
That  great  Eye  which  slumbers  never» 
Watching  o'er  a  lost  world  ever. 
Tracks  thee  over  vale  and  mountain. 
By  the  gushing  forest-fountain. 
Plucking  from  the  vine  its  fruit. 
Searching  for  the  ground-nut's  root, 
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Peering  in  the  die-wolTs  den. 
Wading  Chroagh  the  manhj  fen. 
Where  the  slaggish  water«[iake 
Bsiks  bende  the  eonny  brtke^ 
Coiling  in  hie  tlim  j  bed. 
Smooth  and  cold  againit  thy  I 
Pnrpoeoleai,  thy  mazy  way 
llireading  through  the  lingering  d^, 
AJid,  at  night,  lecaiely  sleeping 
Where  the  dogwood's  dews  are  weeping! 
Still,  though  earth  and  man  discard  thee, 
Doth  thy  heavenly  Father  guard  thee, — 
He  who  spared  the  guilty  Oaik, 

Even  when  a  brother's  Mood, 

Crying  in  the  ear  of  God, 
Gare  the  earth  its  primal  staiBr- 
He  whose  mercy  ever  lireth. 
Who  repenting  guilt  forgiveth. 
And  the  broken  heart  reoeiveth,^ — 
Wander  of  the  wilderness. 

Haunted,  guilty,  crazed,  and  wild, 
He  legardeth  thy  distress, 

And  careth  for  his  sinfbl  child ! 


Tb  spring-time  on  the  eastern  hills ! 
Like  torrents  gush  the  summer  rills ; 
Through  winter's  moss  and  dry,  dewl  leaves 
The  bladed  grass  revives  and  Uvea, 
Pushes  the  mouldering  waste  away, 
And  glimpses  to  th^  April  day. 
In  kindly  shower  anid  sunshine  bud 
The  branches  of  the  dull,  gray  wood ; 
Out  from  its  sunn'd  and  shelter'd  noc^ 
The  blue  eye  of  the  violet  looks ; 

The  south-west  wind  b  warmly  blowing. 
And  odours  from  the  springing  grass, 
The  sweet  birch,  and  the  sassafras. 

Are  vrith  it  on  its  errands  going. 

A  band  b  marching  through  the  wood 
Where  rolb  the  Kennebec  hb  flood ; 
The  warriors  of  the  wilderness. 
Painted,  and  in  their  battle-dress. 
And  with  them  one  whose  bearded  cheek 
And  white  and  wrinkled  brow,  bespeak 

A  wanderer  from  the  shores  of  France. 
A  few  long  locks  of  scattering  snow 
Beneath  a  battered  morion  flow, 
And,  from  the  rivets  of  the  vest 
Which  girds  in  steel  hb  ample  breast, 

The  slanted  sunbeams  glance. 
In  the  harsh  outlines  of  hb  face 
Passion  and  sin  have  left  their  trace ; 
Yet,  save  worn  brow,  and  thin  gray  hab. 
No  signs  of  weary  age  are  there. 

Hb  step  b  firm,  his  eye  b  keen ; 
Nor  years  in  broil  and  battle  spent, 
Nor  toil,  nor^wounds,  nor  pain  have  bent 

The  lordly  frame  of  old  Castiitk. 

No  purpose  now  of  strife  and  blood 

Urges  the  hoary  veteran  on: 
The  in  of  conquest,  and  the  mood 

Of  chivalry  have  gone. 
A  mournful  task  is  his — to  lay  * 

Within  the  earth  the  bones  of  those 


Who  perish'd  in  that  §mM  day. 
When  Norridgewock  became  the  pray 

Of  all-uttsparing  foes. 
Sad  aro  thy  musing  thoughts,  Castivb, 
Of  the  old  warrior  BoxAiaair,  » 

So  prompt  to  summon  at  thy  call 
Of  need,  the  gleaming  tomahawks 
Of  the  now  wasted  Norridgewocks; 

And  him,  the  dearest  loved  of  all. 

Thy  bosom-frbnd,  the  martyr'd  Ralu  t 

Haik !  from  the  foremost  of  the  band 

Suddenly  bursts  the  Indian  yell ; 
For  now  on  the  very  spot  they  lAand 

Where  the  Norridgewocks  fighting  fell 
No  vrigwam  smoke  b  curling  there. 
The  very  earth  b  scorch'd  and  bare; 
And  they  pause,  and  Ibten  to  catch  a  sound 

Of  breathing  life,  but  there  comes  not  one. 
Save  the  fox's  bark  and  the  rabbit's  bound ; 
And,  here  and  there,  on  the  blacken'd  ground, 

White  bones  are  glistening  in  the  sun. 
And  where  the  house  of  prayer  arose. 
And  the  holy  hymn  at  di^light's  dose. 
And  the  aged  priest  stood  up  to  Mess 
The  children  of  the  wilderness, 

There  b  naught  save  ashes,  sodden  and  dank; 
And  the  btrehen  boats  of  the  NorridgewodL, 
Tether'd  to  tree,  and  stump,  and  rock. 

Rotting  along  the  river  bank ! 

Blessed  Mabt  I  who  b  she 
Leaning  against  that  maple  tree  1 
The  sun  upon  her  face  bums  hot, 
But  the  fix'd  eyelid  moveth  not; 
The  squirrel's  chirp  is  shrill  and  clear 
From  the  dry  bough  above  her  ear; 

Dashing  from  rock  and  root  its  spray, 
Close  at  her  feet  the  river  rushes ; 
The  blackbird's  wing  against  her  brushes, 
And  sweetly,  through  the  hazel  bushes, 
The  robin's  mellow  music  gushes: 

God  save  her;  will  she  sleep  alway  t 

Castixk  hath  bent  him  over  the  sleeper: , 
«Wake,  daughter,  vrake  I"  but  she  stin  no  limb: 
The  eye  that  looks  on  him  b  fix'd  and  dim; 

And  the  sleep  she  b  sleeping  shall  be  no  deeper, 
Until  the  angers  oath  b  said. 

And  the  final  blast  of  the  trump  gone  forth 

To  the  graves  of  the  sea  and  the  graves  of  earOi. 
Ruth  Bohtthok  b  dead ! 


THE  FEMALE  MARTYR. 


Mast  G ,  aged  18,  a  *«  Sitter  of  Charity,*'  died  la 

one  of  oar  Atlantic  cttlei,  during  the  prevalence  of  tbe 
Indian  Cholefa,  while  fai  voluntary  attendance  on  the  ekk. 

<«Baixo  out  your  dead !"  the  midnight  street 
Heard  and  gave  back  the  hoarse,  low  call ; 

Harsh  fell  the  tread  of  hasty  feet; 

Glanced  through  the  dark  the  coarse  white  aheet. 
Her  coffin  and  her  palL 

«Whatf  only  one!"  the  brutal  hackman  said. 

As,  vrith  an  oath,  he  spum'd  away  the  dead. 
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How  lank  the  innuMt  hMitii  of  ally 

As  roU*d  that  dead-cart  slowlj  hj. 
With  creaking  wheel  and  harah  hooMUt 
The  dying  tnm'd  him  to  the  wall, 

To  heb  it  and  to  die ! 
Onward  it  roU'd ;  while  oft  the  driTor  flay'd. 
And  hoarsely  claffioar'd,«Ho!  bring  out  your  dead." 

It  paused  beside  the  burial-place: 

<«Tofls  in  your  load !"  and  it  was  done. 
With  quick  hand  and  arorted  face. 
Hastily  to  the  grave's  embrace 

They  cast  them»  one  by  one- 
Stranger  and  friend — the  eril  and  the  just, 
Together  trodden  in  the  churchyard  dmL 

And  thou,  young  martyr!  thou. wast  there: 

No  white-robed  sisters  round  thee  trod, 
Nor  holy  hymn,  nor  funeral  prayer 
Rose  through  the  damp  and  noisome  air. 

Giving  thee  to  thy  God  ; 
Nor  flower,  nor  cross,  nor  hallow'd  taper  gave 
Grace  to  the  dead,  and  beauty  to  the  grave  t 

Yet,  gentle  sufierer,  there  shall  be, 

In  every  heart  of  kindly  ieeling, 
A  rite  as  holy  paid  to  thee 
As  if  beneath  ihe  convent-tree 

Thy  sisterhood  were  kneeling. 
At  vesper  hours,  like  sorrowing  angek,  keeping 
Their  tearful  watch  around  thy  place  of  sleeping. 

For  thou  wast  one  in  whom  the  light 

Of  Heaven's  own  love  was  kindled  well. 
Enduring,  with  a  martyr's  might. 
Through  weary  day  and  wakeful  night. 

Far  more  than  words  may  tell : 
Gentle,  and  meek,  and  low^,  and  unknown, 
Thy  mercies  measured  by  ^y  Gon  alone ! 

Where  manly  hearts  were  failing,  where 
,    The  throngful  street  grew  foul  with  death, 
O,  hig^-soul'd  martyr !  thou  wast  there. 
Inhaling  from  the  loathsome  air 

Poison  with  every  breath; 
Tet  shrinking  not  from  offices  of  dread 
From  the  wrung  dying  and  the  unoonscioas  dead* 

And,  where  the  sickly  taper  shed 
Its  light  through  vapours,  damp,  confined^ 

Hush'd  as  a  seraph's  fell  thy  tresd, 

A  new  EiicTBA  by  the  bed 
Of  suffering  humankind ! 

Pointing  the  spirit,  in  its  dark  dismay. 

To  that  pure  hope  which  fiuleth  not  away. 

Innocent  teacher  of  the  high 

And  holy  mysteries  of  Heaven ! 
How  tum'd  to  thee  each  glazing  eye. 
In  mute  and  awful  sympathy, 

As  thy  low  pmyers  were  given; 
And  the  o'erhovering  spoiler  vrore,  the  whlle^ 
An  angel's  features,  a  deliverer's  amfle ! 

A  blessed  task !  and  worthy  one 

Who,  turning  from  the  world,  as  dum. 
Ere  being's  pathway  had  begun 
To  leave  its  spring-time  flower  and  raiy 
Had  sealed  her  early  tow. 


CKving  to  God  her  beauty  and  her  youth, 
Her  pure  afiections  and  her  guileless  truth. 

Earth  may  not  datm  thee.    Nothing  here 
Could  be  for  thee  a  meet  reward ; 

Thine  is  a  treasure  fiur  more  dear: 

Eye  hath  not  seen  it,  nor  the  ear 
Of  living  mortal  heard 

The  joys  prepared,  the  promised  bliss  above. 

The  holy  presence  ot-  Eternal  Love ! 

Sleep  on  in  pe#e.    The  earth  has  not 
A  nobler  name  than  thine  shall  be. 

The  deeds  by  martial  manhood  wrought. 

The  lofty  energies  of  thought, 
The  fire  of  poesy — 

These  have  but  frail  and  Aiding  honours;  thine 

Shall  time  unto  etttmity  consign. 

Tea:  and  when  thrones  shall  crumble  down. 
And  human  pride  and  grandeur  fieill— 

The  herald's  pride  of  long  renown. 

The  mitre  and  the  kingly  crown — 
Pttishing  glories  all ! 

The  pure  devotion  of  thy  genehws  heart 

Shall  live  in  heaven,  of  which  it  was  a  part! 


THE  FROST  SPIRIT. 

Hi  conies    he  comes— the  Frost  Spirit  comes: 

You  may  trace  his  footsteps  now 
On  die  naked  woods  and  the  blasted  fields, 

And  the  brown  hill's  wither'd  brow. 
He  has  smitten  the  leaves  of  the  gray  old  traes, 

Where  their  pleasant  green  came  forth. 
And  the  winds,  which  follow  wherever  he  goes,    ' 

Have  shaken  them  down  to  earth. 

He  comes— he  comes — the  Frost  Spirit  oomes 

From  the  firoKen  Labrador : 
From  the  icy  bridge  or  the  northern  seas. 

Which  the  white  bear  wanders  o'er : 
Where  the  fisherman's  sail  is  stiff  with  ice. 

And  the  luckless  forms  below, 
In  the  sunless  cold  of  the  atmosphere. 

Into  marble  statues  grow ! 

He  comes— he  comes    the  Frost  Sfurit  oomes ! 

And  the  quiet  lake  shall  feel 
The  torpid  touch  of  his  glazing  breath. 

And  ring  to  the  skater's  heel ; 
And  the  streams  which  danced  on  the  broken  rocks, 

Or  sang  to  the  leaning  grass. 
Shall  bow  again  to  their  idnter  chain. 

And  in  mournful  silenoe  pass. 

He  comes    he  comes — the  Frost  Spirit  oomes  I 

Let  us  meet  him  as  we  may, 
And  turn  with  the  light  of  the  parlour-Are 

His  evil  power  away; 
And  gather  closer  the  circle  round. 

When  that  firelight  dances  high. 
And  laugh  at  the  shriek  of  the  baflkd  fiend. 

As  his  sounding  wing  goes  by! 
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THE  CYPRESS  TREE  OF  CBTLON .• 

Thst  rat  in  sUent  watchfulnera 

The  ncred  eyprara  tree  mboot. 
And  from  the  wrinkled  brows  of  ege 

Their  &iling  ejee  look'd  out 

Gray  age  and  sicknen  waiting  there, 

Tlirough  weary  night  and  lingering  day, 
Grim  as  the  idols  at  their  side. 

And  motionless  as  they. 
Unheeded,  in  the  boughs  abov^ 

The  song  of  Ceylon's  birds  was  sweet; 
Unseen  of  them  the  island's  flowers 

Bloom'd  brightly  at  their  feet 

0*er  them  the  tropic  night-storm  swept, 
The  thunder  crash'd  on  rode  and  Idll, 

The  lightning  wrapp'd  them  like  a  cloud, — 
Yet  there  they  waited  still ! 

What  was  the  world  without  to  themi 
The  Moslem's  sunset  call — the  dance 

Of  Ceylon's  maids — the  passing  gleam 
Of  battle-flag  and  lance? 

They  waited  for  that  ftUing  leaf 
Of  which  the  wandering  Jogees  sing, 

Which  lends  once  more  to  wintry  age 
The  greenness  of  its  spring. 

O !  if  these  poor  and  blinded  ones 

In  trustful  patience  wait  to  fed 
O'er  torpid  pulse  and  fiuling  limb 

A  youthful  freshness  steal : 

Shall  we,  who  sit  beneath  that  tree 
Whose  healing  leaves  of  life  are  shed 

In  answer  to  the  breath  of  prayer, 
Upon  the  waiting  head : 

-  Not  to  restore  out  filing  forms, 

Nor  build  the  spirit's  broken  sfarine^ 
But  on  the  fiunting  soul  to  shed 
A  light  and  life  divine: 

Shall  we  grow  weary  at  our  watch, 
And  murmur  at  the  long  delay, — 

Impatient  of  our  Father's  time, 
And  his  appointed  way? 

Or  shall  the  stir  of  outward  things 
Allure  and  claim  the  Christian's  eye^ 

When  on  the  heathen  watcher's  ear 
Their  powerlees  mnrmure  die  ? 

Alas !  a  deeper  test  of  faith 
Than  prison-cell  or  martyr's' stake, 

The  self-abasing  watchfulness 
Of  silent  prayer  may  make. 

We  gird  OS  bravely  to  rebuke 
Our  erring  brother  in  the  wrong; 

And  in  the  ear  of  pride  and  power 
Our  wandng  voice  is  strong. 

*  IBH  Batuta,  tbe  celebrated  MussulmaB  traveller  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  epeaka  of  a  cyprees  tree  In  Gey- 
Ion,  universally  held  sacred  by  the  Inhabitants,  tbe  leaves 
of  which  were  aatd  tn  fhll  only  at  long  and  uncertain  pe- 
riod! ;  and  be  who  bad  the  happiness  to  And  and  eat  one 
of  them  was  lealored  at  once  to  youth  and  vigoar.  The 
traveller  saw  several  venerable  Jof  eea,  or  saints,  sitting 
sflent  under  the  tree,  patlenUy  waiting  the  (kll  of  a  leaf. 


Easier  to  smite  widi  PsTZft's  sword. 
Than  <«  watch  one  hour"/ in  humblhig  prayer; 

Life's  "great  things,"  like  tiie  Syrian  km), 
Our  souls  can  do  and  daie. 

But,  O,  we  shrink  from  Jordan's  side. 
From  waten  which  alone  can  save ; 

And  murmur  for  Abana's  banks. 
And  Pharpar's  brighter  wave. 

O !  Thou  who  in  the  garden's  shade 
Didst  wake  thy  weary  ones  again, 

Who  slumber'd  in  that  fearful  hour, 
Forgetful  of  thy  pain: 

Bend  o'er  us  now,  as  over  them. 
And  set  our  sleep-bound  spirits  free, 

Nor  leave  us  slumbering  in  the  watch 
Our  souls  should  keep  with  thee ! 


THE  WORSHIP  OF  NATURE.* 

Thk  ocean  looketh  up  to  heaven, 

As  'twere  a  Hving  thing; 
The  homage  of  its  waves  is  given 

In^  ceaseless  wondiipping. 

They  kneel  upon  the  sloping  sand. 
As  bends  the  human  knee, 

A  beautiful  and  tireless  band. 
The  priesthood  of  the  sea  I 

They  pour  the  glittering  treasures  out 
Which  in  the  deep  have  birth. 

And  chant  their  awful  hymns  about 
The  watching  hills  of  earth. 


The 


up 


green  earth  sends  its  ittcauM 
From  every  mountatn^shrine. 
From  every  flower  and  dewy  cup 
That  greeteth  the  sunshine. 

The  mists  are  lifted  from  the  rills, 
Like  the  white  wing  of  prayer; 

They  lean  above  tbe  ancient  hills, 
Aj  doing  homage  there. 

The  forest-tops  are  lowly  cast 

O'er  breezy  hill  and  glen. 
As  if  a  prayerful  spirit  pass'd 

On  nature  as  on  men. 

The  clouds  weep  o'er  the  frilen  world. 

E'en  as  repentant  love ; 
Ere,  to  the  blessed  breeze  unfurl'd. 

They  fade  in  light  above. 

The  sky  is  as  a  temple's  arch, 

The  blue  and  wavy  air 
Is  glorious  with  the  spirit-march 

Of  messengera  at  prayer. 

The  gentle  moon,  the  kindling  sun* 

The  many  stan  are  given. 
As  shrines  to  bum  earth's  incense  on. 

The  altar-fires  of  Heaven ! 

*  **  It  hath  beene  u  It  were  especially  rendered  unto  OMe, 
and  made  plalne  and  legible  to  my  underttandyngs,  that 
a  great  worahipp  Is  going  on  among  the  thyags  of  Gob."— 

OaALT. 
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THE  FUNERAL  TREE  OF  THE 
SOKOKIS.* 

AsoiniD  Sebtgo'i  lonelj  lakt 
There  lingers  not  a  breoe  to  break 
The  minor  which  its  waters  make. 

The  solemn  pines  along  its  shore, 
The  firs  whidi  hang  its  gray  rocks  o'er. 
Are  painted  on  its  glassy  floor. 

The  son  looks  o'er,  with  haiy  eye, 
The  snowy  monntain-tops  which  lis 
Piled  coldly  ap  against  the  sky. 

Dazzling  and  white !  save  where  the  Ueak, 
Wild  winds  hare  bared  some  splintering  peak. 
Or  snow-slide  left  its  dusky  streak. 

Tet  green  are  Saco's  banks  below, 
And  belts  of  spruce  and  cedar  show. 
Dark  fringing  round  those  cones  of  snow. 

The  earth  hath  felt  the  breath  of  spring. 
Though  yet  upon  her  tardy  wing 
The  lingering  frosts  of  winter  cling. 

Fresh  grasses  fringe  the  meadow-brooks. 
And  mildly  from  its  sunny  nooks 
The  blue  eye  of  the  Tiolet  looks. 
And  odours  from  the  springing  grass. 
The  sweet  birch,  and  the  sassafras, 
Upon  the  scarce-felt  breezes  pass. 

Her  tokens  of  renewing  care 
Hath  Nature  scattered  ereiywhere, 
In  bud  and  flower,  and  warmer  air. 
But  in  their  hour  of  bitterness, 
What  reck  the  broken  Sokokis, 
Beside  their  slaughter'd  chief,  of  this  1 
The  turf  *8  red  stain  is  yet  undried — 
Scarce  hare  the  death-shot  echoes  died 
Along  Sebago*s  wooded  side : 
And  silent  now  the  hunters  stand, 
Oroup'd  darkly,  where  a  swell  of  land 
Slopes  upward  firom  the  lake's  white 
Fire  and  the  axe  have  swq[>t  it  bare. 
Save  one  lone  beech,  unclosing  there 
Its  light  leaves  in  the  April  air. 
With  grave,  cold  looks,  all  sternly  mntSy 
They  break  the  damp  turf  at  its  fi>ot, 
And  bare  its  coil'd  and  twisted  root 
They  heave  the  stubborn  trunk  aside. 
The  firm  roots  from  the  earth  divide— 
The  rent  beneath  yawns  dark  and  wide. 
And  there  the  ftdlen  chief  is  laid. 
In  tasseird  garb  of  skins  array'd. 
And  girdled  with  his  wampum-braid. 

•  PoLAH,  a  chief  of  ths  fiokolrit  Indfans,  the  oriftaial 
InhftbHaiits  of  the  country  lying  between  Afsroentieas 
and  Ouco  bsy,  was  killed  In  a  ekimith  at  Wladham,  on 
the  Bebago  lake,  In  the  spring  of  1756.  He  claimed  all 
the  lands  on  both  sides  of  the  Presoropecot  river  to  its 
'  mouth  at  Oasco,  as  his  own.  He  was  shrewd,  sabtle, 
and  brave.  After  the  white  men  had  retired,  the  sor- 
▼Iving  Indians  **  swayed*'  or  bent  down  a  young  tree 
until  its  roots  were  turned  up,  placed  the  body  of  their 
chief  beneath  them,  and  then  released  the  tree  to  spriaff 
back  to  its  former  position. 


The  silver  cross  he  kived  is  press'd 
Beneath  the  heavy  arms,  which  rest 
Upon  his  scarr'd  and  naked  breast' 

rris  done :  the  roots  are  backward  sent, 
The  beechen  tree  stands  up  unbent — 
The  Indian's  fitting  monument ! 

When  of  that  sleeper's  broken  race 
Their  green  and  pleasant  dwelling-place 
Which  knew  them  once,  retains  no  trace ; 

O !  long  may  sunset's  light  be  shed 
As  now  upon  that  beech's  head — 
A  green  memorial  of  the  dead ! 

There  shall  his  fitting  requiem  be. 
In  northern  winds,  that,  cold  and  free. 
Howl  nightly  in  that  funeral  tree. 

To  their  wild  wail  the  waves  which  break 
Forever  round  that  lonely  lake 
A  solemn  under-tone  shall  make ! 

And  who  shall  deem  the  spot  imhiest. 
Where  Nature's  younger  children  rest, 
Lull'd  on  their  sorrowing  mother's  breast  t 

Deem,  ye  that  mother  loveth  less 
These  bronzed  forms  of  the  wilderness 
She  foldeth  in  her  long  caress  t 

As  sweet  o'er  them  her  wild  flowen  flow. 
As  if  with  fiurer  hair  and  brow 
The  Uue-eyed  Saxon  slept  below. 

What  though  the  places  of  their  rest 
No  priestly  knee  bath  ever  press'd — 
No  funeral  rite  nor  prayer  hath  bless'dl 
What  though  the  bigot's  ban  be  there. 
And  thoughts  of  wailing  and  despair. 
And  cursing  in  the  place  of  prayer  If 
Yet  Heaven  hath  angels  watching  round 
The  Indian's  lowliest  forest-mound — 
And  thetf  have  made  it  holy  ground. 
There  ceases  man's  frail  judgment ;  all 
His  powerless  bolts  of  cursing  fidl 
Unheeded  on  that  grassy  palL 

O,  peel'd,  and  himted,  and  reviled ! 
Sleep  on,  dark  tenant  of  the  wild ! 
Great  Nature  owns  her  simple  child ! 

And  Nature's  Oon,  to  whom  alone 
The  secret  of  the  heart  is  known — 
The  hidden  language  traced  thereon ; 
.  Who,  from  its  many  cumberings 
Of  form  and  creed,  and  outward  things. 
To  Kght  the  naked  spirit  brings ; 
Not  with  our  partial  eye  shall  scan — 
Not  with  our  pride  and  scorn  shall  ban 
The  spirit  of  our  brother  man ! 

*  The  Sokokis  were  early  converts  to  the  CatboUe 
Mth.  Most  of  them,  prior  to  the  year  175ft,  had  removed 
to  the  French  settlements  on  the  St.  Francois. 

f  The  bruUl  and  unchristian  spirit  of  the  early  settlers 
of  New  England  toward  the  red  man  Is  strikingly  lUos- 
trated  in  the  conduct  of  the  man  who  sliot  dowa  the  So- 
kokis chief.  He  used  to  say  he  always  noticed  the  anni- 
versary of  that  exploit,  as  **the  day  on  wbkh  be  seat 
the  devil  a  present."— WnuAMsoir's  BUUrf  *$  JUtm, 
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PALESTINE. 

Blbst  land  of  Judea  I  thrice  haUow'd  of  long, 
Where  the  holiest  of  memories  pilgrim-like  throng ; 
In  the  shade  of  thy  palms,  by  tbs  shores  of  thy  sea, 
On  the  hills  of  thy  beauty,  my  heart  is  with  thee. 

With  the  eye  of  a  spirit  I  look  on  that  shore, 
Where  pilgrim  and  prophet  have  linger'd  beibre ; 
With  the  glide  of  a  spirit  I  traverse  the  sod 
Made  bright  by  the  steps  of  the  angels  of  God. 

Blue  sea  of  the  hiUs  f — ^in  my  spirit  I  hear 
Thy  waters,  Gennesaret,  chime  on  my  ear ; 
Where  the  Lowly  and  Just  with  the  people  sat  down, 
And  thy  spray  on  the  dostofHis  sandals  was  thrown. 

Beyond  are  Bethulia's  mountains  of  green, 
And  the  desolate  hills  of  the  wild  Gadarene ; 
And  I  pause  on  the  goatnnrags  of  Tabor  to  see 
The  ^eam  of  thy  waters,  O,  dark  Galilee ! 

Hark,  a  sound  in  the  valley !  where,  swollen  and 
Thy  river,  O,  Kishon,  is  sweeping  along;  [strong, 
Where  the  Canaanite  strove  with  Jihovah  m  vain. 
And  thy  torrent  grew  dark  with  the  blood  of  the  slain. 

There,  down  from  his  mountaine  stem  Zbsvkoh 
came,  ^ 

And  Napbtali's  stag,  with  his  eyeballs  of  flame, 
And  the  chariots  of  Jabiit  roU*d  harmlessly  on. 
For  the  arm  of  the  Lord  was  Abisioam's  son ! 

There  sleep  the  still  rocks  and  the  caverns  which 

rang 
To  the  song  which  the  beautifu)  prophetess  sang. 
When  the  prmces  of  Issachar  stood  by  her  side. 
And  the  shout  of  a  host  in  its  triumph  replied. 

JiO,  Bethlehem's  hill-site  before  me  is  seen. 
With  the  mountains  around  and  the  valleys  between; 
There  rested  the  shepherds  of  Judah,  and  there 
The  song  of  the  angels  rose  sweet  on  the  air. 

And  Bethany's  palm  trees  in  beauty  still  throw 
Their  shadows  at  noon  on  the  ruins  below ; 
But  where  are  the  sisters  who  hastened  to  greet 
The  lowly  Redeemer,  and  sit  at  His  feetl 

I  tread  where  the  twelve  in  their  way&ring  trod; 
I  stand  where  they  stood  with  the  chosen  of  Gron — 
Where  His  blessings  was  heard  and  his  lessons 

were  taught, 
Where  the  blind  •were  restored  and  the  healing 

was  wrought 

O,  here  with  His  flock  the  sad  Wanderer 
These  hills  He  toil'd  over  in  grief,  are  the 
The  founts  where  Hb  drank  by  the  way-side  still 

flow, 
And  the  same  airs  are  blowing  which  breath'd  on 

his  brow! 

And  throned  on  her  hills  sits  Jerusalem  yet,  [feet; 
But  with  dust  on  her  forehead,  and  chains  on  her 
For  the  crown  of  her  pride  to  the  mocker  hath  gone. 
And  the  holy  Shechinah  is  dark  where  it  shone. 

But  wherefore  t^  dream  of  the  earthly  abode 
Of  humanity  clothed  in  the  brightness  of  Gos  1 


Were  my  spirit  but  tuned  from  the  outward  and  dim. 
It  could  gaze,  even  now,  on  the  presence  of  Him  ! 

Not  in  clouds  and  in  terrofa,  hat  gen^  as  when. 
In  love  and  in  meekness,  Hb  moved  among  men; 
And  the  vcMce  which  breathed  peace  to  the  waves 

of  the  sea. 
In  the  hush  of  my  tfint  would  whi^wr  to  me ! 

And  what  if  my  feet  may  not  tread  where  Hb  stood. 
Nor  my  ears  hear  the  dashing  of  €Milee's  flood. 
Nor  my  eyes  see  the  cross  which  he  bow'd  him  to 

bear. 
Nor  my  knees  press  Gethsemane's  garden  of  prayer. 

Yet,  Loved  of  the  Father,  Thy  Spirit  is  near 
To  the  meek,  and  the  lowly,  and  penitent  hoe ; 
And  the  voice  of  thy  love  is  the  same  even  now. 
As  at  Bethany's  tomb,  or  on  Olivet's  brow. 

O,  the  outward  hath  gone! — but,  in  gkny  and  power, 
The  Spirit  surviveth  the  things  of  an  hour; 
Unchanged,  undecaying,  its  Pentecost  flame 
On  the  heart's  secret  altar  is  burning  the  same ! 


PENTUCKET.' 

How  sweetly  on  the  wood-girt  town 
The  meUow  light  of  sunset  shone ! 
Each  nuaXif  bright  lake,  whose  waters  still 
Mirror  the  forest  and  the  hill. 
Reflected  from  its  waveless  breast 
The  beauty  of  a  cloudless  west. 
Glorious  as  if  a  glimpse  were  given 
Within  the  western  gates  of  Heaven, 
Left,  by  the  spirit  of  the  star 
Of  sunset's  holy  hour,  ajar ! 

Beside  the  river's  tranquil  flood 
The  dark  and  low-wall*d  dwellings  stood. 
Where  many  a  rood  of  open  land 
Stretch'd  up  and  down  on  either  hand, 
With'  corn-leaves  waving  freshly  green 
The  thick  and  blacken'd  stumps  between ; 
Behind,  unbroken,  deep  and  dread. 
The  wild,  untravell'd  forest  spread. 
Back  to  those  mountains,  wUte  and  cold. 
Of  which  the  Indian  trapper  told. 
Upon  whose  summits  never  yet 
Was  mortal  foot  in  safety  set 

Quiet  and  calm,  without  a  fear 
Of  danger  daikly  lurking  near. 
The  weary  labourer  left  his  plough — 
The  milk-maid  caroll'd  by  her  cow — 

*  The  village  of  HaverhUI,  on  the  Merrimack;  called  by 
the  Indiaiis  Pentocket,  was  for  nearly  aeventy  years  a 
frontier  town,  and  daring  thirty  years  endured  all  tlit 
iMHrrors  of  savage  warfkre.  In  the  year  1706,  a  combined 
body  of  French  and  Indian*,  under  the  command  of  Db 
Cballioits,  and  Hbhtbl  db  Rouvillb,  the  infkmoasand 
bloody  Backer  of  Deerfteld,  made  an  attack  upon  the  viV 
lage,  which,  at  that  time,  conUined  only  thirty  bouses. 
Bixteen  of  the  villager*  were  maaaacred,  and  a  atUl 
larger  number  made  priaoners.  About  thirty  of  the  enemy 
also  fell,  and  among  them  Hbbtbl  db  Rouvili^.  The 
mintster  of  the  place,  BssjAimf  Rolfe,  was  killed  by  a 
shot  throngh  hla  own  door. 
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From  cottage  door  and  hooaehold  hearth 
Roee  songs  of  praise,  or  tones  of  mii^ 
At  length  the  monnor  died  away. 
And  silence  on  that  village  lay.^ — 
80  slept  Pompeii,  tower  and  hall, 
Ere  the  quick  earthquake  swallow'd  tU* 
.    Undreaming  of  the  fiery  £1^ 

Which  made  its  dwellings  desolate  I 

Howi  paas'd  away.    By  moonligfat  sped 
The  Merrimack  along  his  bed. 
Bathed  in  the  pallid  lustre,  stood 
Dark  cottage-wall  and  rock  and  wood. 
Silent,  beneath  that  tranquil  beam, 
As  the  hush'd  grouping  of  a  dream. 
Tet  on  the  still  air  crept  a  sound — 
No  bark  of  fox — no  ndiUt's  bound — 
No  stir  of  wings — ^nor  waters  flowing^— 
Nor  leaves  in  midnight  breens  blowing. 

Was  that  the  tread  of  many  feet, 
Which  downward  from  the  hill-i^e  beati 
What  forms  were  those  which  darkly  stood 
Just  on  the  margin  of  the  wood  1 — 
Charr'd  tree-stumps  in  the  moonlight  dim, 
Or  paling  rude,  or  leafless  Umb  ? 
No— through  the  trees  fierce  eyeballs  glow'd. 
Dark  human  forms  in  moonshine  show'd, 
Wild  firom  their  native  wilderness. 
With  painted  limbs  and  battle-dress ! 

A  yell,  the  dead  might  wake  to  hear, 
SwellM  on  the  night  air,  fiir  and  clear — 
Then  smote  the  Indian  tomahawk 
On  crashing  door  and  shattering  lock- 
Then  rang  the  rifle-shot — and  then 
The  shrill  death-scream  of  stricken  men — 
Sunk  the  red  axe  in  woman's  brain. 
And  childhood's  cry-  arose  in  vain — 
Bursting  through  roof  and  window  came, 
Red,  &st,  and  fierce,  the  kindled  flams; 
And  blended  fire  and  moonlight  glared 
Over  dead  corse  and  weapons  bared. 

The  morning  sun  lookM  brightly  through 
The  river-willows,  wet  with  dew. 
No  sound  of  combat  fill'd  the  air, 
No  shout  was  heard, — ^nor  gun-shot  there : 
Tet  still  the  thick  and  sullen  smoke 
From  smouldering  ruins  slowly  broke ; 
And  on  the  green  sward  many  a  stain. 
And,  here  and  there,  the  mangled  slain. 
Told  how  that  midnight  bolt  had  sped, 
Pentucket,  on  thy  &ted  head ! 

Cen  now,  the  villager  can  tell . 
"Where  Rolvb  beside  his  hearth-etone  fell, 
Still  show  the  door  of  wasting  oak 
Through  which  the  fatal  death-shot  broke, 
And  point  the  curious  stranger  where 
jym  RouviLLx's  corse  lay  grim  and  bare— 
IVhose  hideous  head,  in  death  still  foar'd, 
Bore  not  a  trace  of  hair  or  beard — 
And  still,  wittiin  the  churchyard  ground, 
Heaves  darkly  up  the  andent  mound, 
"Whose  grass-grown  sur&ce  overlies 
The  victims  of  that  sacrifice. 
4S 


LINES  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  6.  OLIVER 
TORREY.  OF  BOSTON. 

GovB  before  us,  O,  our  brother. 

To  the  spirit-land ! 
Vainly  look  we  for  another 

In  thy  place  to  stand. 
Who  shall  oSdr  youth  and  beauty 

On  the  wasting  shrine 
Of  a  stem  and  lofty  duty. 

With  a  &ith  like  thine  1 

O  f  thy  gentle  smile  of  greeting 

Who  again  shall  see  1 
Who,  amidst  the  solemn  meeting. 

Gaze  again  on  thee  ? — 
Who,  when  peril  gathers  o'er  us. 

Wear  so  calm  a  browl 
Who,  with  evil  men  before  us, 

So  serene  as  thou  t 

Eariy  hath  the  spoiler  found  thee. 

Brother  of  our  love ! 
Autumn's  faded  earth  around  thee. 

And  its  storms  above ! 
Evermore  that  turf  lie  lighdy. 

And,  with  future  showers. 
O'er  thy  slumbers  fresh  and  brightly 

Blow  the  summer-flowers ! 

In  the  locks  thy  forehead  gracing. 

Not  a  silvery  streak ; 
Nor  a  line  of  sorrow's  tracing 

On  thy  fiur,  young  cheek ; 
Eyes  of  light  and  lips  of  rosei^ 

Such  as  Htxas  wore— 
Over  all  that  curtain  doses. 

Which  shaB  rise  no  more ! 

Win  the  vigil  Love  is  keeping 

Round  thai  grave  of  thme. 
Mournfully,  like  Jaxxr  weeping 

Over  Sibmah's  vine*- 
Will  the  pleasant  memories,  swelling 

Gentle  hearts,  of  thee, 
In  the  spirit's  distant  dwelling 

All  unheeded  bet 

If  the  spirit  ever  gazes, 

From  its  joumeyings,  back ; 
If  the  immortal  ever  traces 

O'er  its  mortal  track ; 
Wilt  thou  not,  O  brother,  metfcus; 

Sometimes  on  our  way. 
And,  in  hours  of  sadness^  gmet  uft 

As  a  spirit  may  1 

Peace  be  with  thee,  O  ooi- brother,. 

In  the  spirit-land  I 
Vainly  look  we  for  another: 

In  thy  place  to  stand: 
Unto  Truth  and  Freedom  givuig 

All  thy  early  powerij 
Be  thy  virtues  with  the  living. 

And  thy  spirit  ours ! 


O,  Vint  of  Slbnah !  I  wUl  weep  fbr  tlMt  whil  the 
of  JAXXa  V'-Jtrwmuh  xlvflL  SK 
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And  eroiy  Amg  wUk  btaalh  tgvM 
To  pnoM  «  our  glorioiu  liberty !" 

And  when  the  patriot  cannon  jars 
That  prison's  cold  and  gloomy  wall, 

And  throagh  its  grates  the  stripes  and 
Rise  on  the  wind,  and  fall — 

Think  ye  that  prisoner's  aged  ear 

Rejoices  in  the  general  cheer  \ 

Think  ye  his  dim  and  lailing  eye 

Is  kindled  at  your  pageantry  1 

8orrowir>g  of  soul,  and  chained  of  limb, 

Whut  is  your  carnival  to  him  ? 

Down  with  the  law  ^at  binds  him  thus ! 

Unworthy  freemen,  let  it  find 
No  refuge  from  the  withering  curse 

Of  God  and  human  kind ! 
Open  the  prisoner's  living  tomb. 
And  usher  from  its  brooding  gloom 
The  victims  of  your  savage  code, 
To  the  free  sun  and  air  of  Gon  ! 
No  longer  dare  as  crime  to  brand 
The  chastening  of  the  Almighty's  hand! 


THE  PRISONER  FOR  DEBT. 

Look  on  him — through  his  dungeon^grate, 

Feebly  and  cold,  the  morning  light 
Comes  stealing  round  him,  dim  and  late. 

As  if  it  loathed  the  sight 
Reclining  on  his  strawy  bed, 
His  hand  upholds  his  drooping  bead — 
His  bloodless  cheek  is  leam'd  and  hard, 
Unshorn  his  gray,  neglected  beard ; 
And  o'er  his  bony  fingers  flow 
His  long,  dishevell'd  locks  of  snow. 

No  grateful  fire  befoire  him  glows, — 

And  yet  the  winter's  breath  is  chill : 
And  o'er  his  half-clad  person  goes 

The  frequent  ague-thrill ! 
Silent — save  ever  and  anon, 
A  sound,  half-murmur  and  hal^groan, 
Forces  apart  the  painful  grip 
Of  the  old  sufferer's  bearded  lip: 
O,  sad  and  crushing  is  the  fate 
Of  old  age  chain'd  and  desolate ! 

Just  God  !  why  lies  that  old  man  theret 

A  murderer  shares  lus  prison-bed. 
Whose  eyeballs,  through  his  horrid  hair, 

Gleam  on  him  fierce  and  red ; 
And  the  rude  oath  and  heartless  jeer 
Fall  ever  on  his  loathing  ear. 
And,  or  in  wakefulness  or  sleep. 
Nerve,  flesh,  and  fibre  thrill  and  creep, 
Whene'er  that  ruffian's  tossing  limb, 
Crimson'd  with  murder,  touches  him ! 

What  has  the  gray-hair'd  prisoner  donel 
Has  murder  stain'd  his  hands  with  gore? 

Not  so :  his  crime 's  a  fouler  one : 
God  made  the  old  man  poor  / 

For  this  he  shares  a  felon's  cell — 

The  fittest  earthly  type  of  hell ! 

For  this — the  boon  for  which  he  pour'd 

His  yoiwg  blood  on  the  invader's  sword. 

And  counted  light  the  fearful  cost — 

His  blood-gain'd  liberty  b  lost ! 

And  so,  for  such  a  place  of  rest, 

Old  prisoner,  pour'd  thy  blood  as  rain 
On  Concord's  field,  and  Bunker's  crest. 

And  Saratoga's  plain  1 
Look  forth,  thou  man  of  many  scars, 
Through  thy  dim  dungeon's  iron  bars ! 
It  must  be  joy,  in  sooth,  to  see 
Yon  monument*  uprcar'd  to  thee— 
Piled  granite  and  a  prison-cell — 
The  land  repays  thy  service  well ! 

Go,  ring  the  bells  and  fire  the  guns, 
And  fling  the  starry  banner  out ; 

Shout  **  Freedom !"  till  your  lisping  ones 
Give  back  their  cradle-shout : 

Let  boasted  eloquence  declaim 

Of  honour,  liberty,  and  fame ; 

Still  let  the  poet's  strab  be  heard, 

With  "glory"  for  each  second  word, 

*  Boaksr  Hill  M  onnmeBt. 


THE  MERRIMACK. 

Stkbax  of  my  &thers !  sweetly  still 
The  sunset  rays  thy  valley  fill ; 
Pour'd  slantwise  down  the  long  defile, 
Wave,  wood,  and  spire  beneath  thtm  smile. 
I  see  the  winding  Powow  fold 
The  green  hill  in  its  bek  of  gold. 
And,  following  down  its  wavy  line, 
Its  sparkling  waters  blend  with  thine. 
There's  not  a  tree  upon  thy  side. 
Nor  rock,  which  thy  returning  tide 
As  yet  hath  left  abrupt  and  stark 
Above  thy  evening  water-mark ; 
No  calm  cove  with  its  rocky  hem. 
No  isle  whose  emerald  swells  begem 
Thy  broad,  smooth  current ;  not  a  sail 
Bow'd  to  the  freshening  ocean-gale ; 
No  small  boat  with  its  busy  oars. 
Nor  gray  wall  sloping  to  thy  shores ; 
Nor  farm-house  with  its  maple  shade. 
Or  rigid  poplar  colonnade. 
But  lies  distinct  and  full  in  sight. 
Beneath  this  gush  of  sunset  light 
Centuries  ago,  that  harbour-bar, 
Stretching  its  length  of  foam  afiir. 
And  Salisbury's  beach  of  shining  sand, 
And  yonder  island's  wave-smoothed  strand. 
Saw  the  adventurer's  tiny  sail 
Flit,  stooping  from  the  eastern  gale ; 
And  o'er  these  woods  and  waters  broke 
The  cheer  from  Britain's  hearts  of  oak, 
As  brightly  on  the  voyager's  eye, 
Weary  of  forest,  sea,  and  sky, 
Brealung  the  dull,  continuous  wood, 
The  Merrimack  roll'd  down  his  flood ; 
Mingling  that  clear,  pellucid  brook 
Which  channels  vast  Agioochook — 
When  spring-time's  sun  and  shower  unlock 
The  frozen  fountains  of  the  rock. 
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And  man  abundant  watan  givan 
From  that  pore  laka,  <Tha  Smile  of  Hatt?aD»' 
Tributes  from  vale  and  m^Hintain  aide— 
With  ocean's  dark,  eternal  tide ! 

On  yonder  rocky  cape  which  brayea 
The  stormy  challenge  of  the  waTes, 
Bfidst  tangled  vine  and  dwarfish  wood. 
The  hardy  Anglo-Saxon  stood, 
Planting  apon  the  topmost  crag 
The  staff  of  England's  battle-flag; 
And,  while  from  ont  its  heavy  fold 
St  Georob's  crimson  cross  unroll'd. 
Midst  roll  of  dram  and  trumpet  blare, 
And  weapons  brandishing  in  air. 
He  gave  to  that  lone  promontory 
The  sweetest  name  in  all  his  story; 
Of  her— the  flower  of  Islam's  danghtera, 
Whose  harems  look  on  Stamboul's  watera— 
Who,  when  the  chance  of  war  had  bound 
The  Moslem  chain  his  limbs  around, 
Wreathed  o'er  with  silk  that  iron  chain. 
Soothed  with  her  smiles  his  hours  of  pain, 
And  fondly  to  her  youthful  slave 
A  dearer  gift  than  freedom  gave. 

But  look  I  the  yellow  light  no  mora 
Streams  down  on  wave  and  verdant  shore ; 
And  clearly  on  the  calm  air  swells 
The  distant  voice  of  twilight  bells. 
From  ocean's  bosom,  white  and  thin 
The  mist  comes  slowly  rolling  in ; 
Hills,  woods,  the  rivers  rocky  rim. 
Amidst  the  searlike  vapour  swim. 
While  yonder  lonely  coast-light  set 
Within  its  wave-wash'd  minaret, 
Half-quench'd,  a  beamless  star  and  pale. 
Shines  dimly  through  its  cloudy  veil ! 
Vale  of  my  fritherrl — I  have  stood 
Where  Hudson  roll'd  his  lordly  flood ; 
Seen  sunrise  rest  and  sunset  Ikde 
Along  his  frowning  palisade ; 
Look'd  down  the  Appalachian  peak 
On  Juniata's  silver  streak ; 
Have  seen  along  his  valley  gleam 
The  Mohawk's  softly  winding  stream ; 
The  setting  sun,  his  axle  red 
Quench  darkly  in  Potomac's  bed ; 
The  autumn's  rainbow-tinted  banner 
Hang  lightly  o'er  the  Susquehanna ; 
Yet,  wheresoe'er  his  step  might  be. 
Thy  wandering  child  look'd  back  to  thee! 
Heard  in  his  dreams  thy  river's  sound 
Of  murmuring  on  its  pebbly  bound, 
The  unforgotten  swell  and  roar 
Of  waves  on  thy  familiar  shore ; 
And  seen  amidst  the  curtain'd  gloom 
And  quiet  of  my  lonely  room. 
Thy  sunset  scenes  before  me  pass ; 
As,  in  Aorippa's  magic  glass. 
The  loved  and  lost  arose  to  view, 
Remember'd  groves  in  greenne 
And  while  the  gazer  lean'd  to  trace. 
More  near,  some  old  familiar  ftce. 
He  wept  to  find  the  vision  flown— 
A  phantom  and  a  dream  alone ! 


ST.  JOHN.* 

"To  the  winds  give  our  bannert 

Bear  homewvd  again!" 
Cried  the  lord  of  A<^dia, 

Sir  Chablxs  of  Estienne ; 
From  the  prow  of  his  shallop 

He  gazed,  as  the  sun. 
From  his  bed  in  the  ocean, 

Stream'd  up  the  St.  John. 
O'er  the  blue  western  waters 

That  shallop  had  pass'd, 
Where  the  mists  of  Penobaoot 

Clung  damp  on  her  meat 
St  Saviourf  had  look'd 

On  the  heretic  sail, 
As  the  songs  of  the  Huguenqt 

Rose  on  the  gale. 
The.pale,  ghosUy  iathefs 

Remember'd  her  well. 
And  had  cursed  her  while  pwaing, 

With  taper  and  bell. 
But  the  men  of  Mouhegan,^ 

Of  Papists  abhorr'd. 
Had  welcomed  and  fisaated 

The  heretic  lord. 

They  had  loaded  his  shallop 

With  dun-fish  and  ball. 
With  stores  for  his  larder, 

And  steel  for  his  wall. 
Pemequid,  from  her  bastions 

And  turrets  of  stone. 
Had  welcomed  his  coming 

With  banner  and  gun. 

*  The  fierce  rivalthip  of  the  two  French  officers,  left 
by  the  death  of  R  axilla  In  the  poesession  of  Acadia,  or 
Nova  Srolia,  forma  one  of  the  moat  romantic  passages  la 
the  blatorj  of  the  New  World.  Crablbs  St.  EsnamiB, 
inheriting  from  hia  flitber  the  title  of  Lord  Da  la  Toua, 
whoae  aeat  waa  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bt.  Jobn'a  river,  was 
a  Protesunt ;  Da  Aulhbt  Chakkist,  whoae  fortress  was 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Penobscot,  or  ancient  Panlai^afC,  was 
a  Catholic.  The  Incentives  of  a  fhlae  rellgiooa  fetUngy 
aeetarian  intolerance,  and  peraonal  interest  and  ambi- 
tion, conspired  to  render  their  feud  bloody  and  nnsparing. 
The  Catholic  waa  urged  on  by  the  Jeauita,  who  bad  found 
protection  from  Puriun  gallows-ropee  under  bis  Jupiadie> 
tlon ;  the  Huguenot  atill  amarted  under  tlM  recollectioa 
of  hia  wronga  and  peraecutioaa  in  France.  Both  claimed 
to  be  champkina  of  that  croaa  (torn  which  went  upward 
tbe  holy  petition  of  the  Prince  of  Peace :  **Aaar,/atyiM 
tJkMi.*'  La  Toub  received  aid  in  aeveral  inatanees  fh>m 
tlie  Puritan  coloniea  of  Maaaachoaetts.  Daring  one  of  his 
voyages  for  the  purpoae  of  obtaining  arma  and  provisions 
for  his  etubliahment  at  St.  John,  hia  caatle  was  atUclced 
by  Da  AuLiirr,  and  succeaafolly  defended  by  Its  high- 
apirited  miatreaa.  A  aecond  attaeic,  liowevar,  followed 
In  tbe  4th  mo.,  1617.  Lady  La  Todb  defended  her  castle 
with  a  desperate  peraeverance.  AAer  a  Airioua  cannon- 
ade. Da  Adlnbv  atormed  tbe  walla,  and  put  the  entire 
garriaon  to  the  aword.  Lady  La  Toim  langniabed  a  tew 
daya  only  in  tbe  handa  of  ber  invetsrate  enemy,  and  died 
of  grief,  greaUy  regretted  by  tlie  eolenists  of  Boston,  to 
whom,  aa  a  devoted  Proteatant,  ahe  was  well  known. 

f  The  settlement  of  tbe  Jeauita  on  tbe  island  of  Mooat 
Desert  waa  called  St.  Saviour. 

t  Tbe  iaie  of  Mouhegan  waa  one  of  tbe  first  settled  on 
the  coast  of  Maine.  At  this  iaiand  Captain  SHtTH  ob> 
tained,  in  1614,  eleven  tboasand  beaver  skins  and  forty 
tbovsand  dry  flab. 
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And  the  pimyen  of  the  dden 

«Hatf-veird  in  the  smoke-doiid, 

Had  foUow'd  his  way. 

Her  hand  grasp'd  thy  pennoiiy 

As  homeward  he  glided. 

Down  Pentecort  Bay. 

In  the  hot  breadi  of  cannon! 

0!  weUspedLiiTouml 

But  wo  to  the  heretic, 

For,  in  peril  and  pain. 

Evermore  wo ! 

Hb  lady  kept  watch 

When  the  son  of  the  churdi 

For  his  coining  again. 

And  the  croos  is  his  fioe  I 

1               O'er  the  Isle  of  the  Pheaautt 

"InthetradLorthesheD, 

1                   The  morning  sun  shone. 

In  the  path  of  the  ban,                              | 

1                On  the  plane  trees  which  shaded 

Dk  AiTLiTBT  swept  over                                H 

1                   The  shores  of  8t  John. 

The  breach  of  the  waU!                            | 

j                mNow,  why  from  yon  battlements 

Steel  to  steel,  gun  to  gun,                             | 

U                  Speaks  not  my  love! 

One  moment    and  then 

Why  waves  there  no  banner 

Alone  stood  the  victor, 
Akme  with  his  men ! 

My  fortraas  above  r 

Daik  and  wild,  from  his  deck 

«0f  its  sturdy  defimdeis, 

St.  EsTiBirirB  gaxed  aboat, 

Thy  lady  alone 

On  fire-wasted  dwellings, 

Saw  the  cross  and  the  liliea 

And  silent  redoubt; 

Float  over  St  John." 

From  the  low,  shatter'd  walls 

« Let  the  dastard  look  to  it!" 

Which  the  flame  had  o'ernin. 

Cried  fiery  Estisshs, 

There  floated  no  banner, 

"Were  De  Avlhbt  King  Loris, 

There  thonder'd  no  gun ! 

I'd  free  her  again!" 

But,  beneath  the  low  arch 

"Alas,  for  thy  lady! 

Of  its  doorway  there  stood 

No  service  from  thee 

A  pale  priest  of  Rome, 

Is  needed  by  her 

In  his  cloak  and  his  hood. 

Whom  the  Lord  hath  set  free: 

With  the  bound  of  a  licm. 

Nine  days,  in  stem  silence. 

La  Toum  sprang  to  land. 

Her  thraldom  she  bore. 

On  the  throat  of  the  Papist 

But  the  tenth  morning  came. 

He  finten'd  his  hand. 

And  Death  open'd  her  door !" 

«8peak,  son  of  the  Woman, 

As  if  suddenly  smitten 

Of  scarlet  and  sin! 

La  Tour  stagger'd  back; 

What  wolf  has  been  prowling 

My  castle  within  V 

His  forehead  grew  black. 

From  the  grasp  of  the  soldier 

He  sprang  on  the  deck 

The  Jesuit  broke, 

Of  his  shallop  again: 

Half  m  scorn,  half  in  sorrow. 

"We  cruiw  now  for  vengeance ! 

He  smiled  as  he  spoke: 

Give  way!"  cried  EsTixim. 

«  No  wolf;  Lord  of  Estienne, 

«  MassachusetU  shall  hear 

Has  ravaged  thy  hall. 

Of  the  Huguenot's  wrongs 

But  the  men  of  Da  Auuibt, 

And  from  island  and  creek-side 

With  fire,  steel,  and  baU! 

Her  fishers  shaU  throng! 

On  an  errand  of  mercy 
I  hitherward  came. 

Pentagoet  shall  rue 

What  ito  PapisU  have  done, 

While  the  walls  of  thy  castle 

When  its  palisades  echo 

Tet  spouted  with  flame. 

The  Puritan's  gun !" 

M  Pentagoet's  dark  vessels 

0 !  the  loveliest  of  heavens 

Were  moor'd  in  the  bay» 

Hung  tenderiy  o'er  him 

There  were  waves  in  the  sunshine, 

Aloud  for  their  prey." 

And  green  isles  before  him: 

«But  what  of  my  ladyl** 

But  a  pale  hand  was  beckoning 

Cried  CHAmLxs  of  Estienne: 

The  Huguenot  on; 

And  in  blackness  and  ashes 

Thy  Udy  was  seen. 

Behind  was  St  John! 
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DocTom  Houns  is  » ion  of  the  late  Rererend 
Abibl  HoLXKf » D.  D^  ind  was  bora  at  Cambridge, 
in  Maanchusetts,  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  Au- 
gust, 1 809.  He  receiyed  his  early  education  at  the 
Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  and  entered  Harrard 
University  in  1825.  On  being  graduated  he  com- 
menoM  the  study  of  the  law,  but  relinquished  it 
after  one  year's  application,  for  the  more  congenial 
pursuit  of  medicine,  to  which  he  devoted  liimself 
with  much  ardour  and  industry.  For  the  more 
successful  prosecution  of  his  studies,  he  visited 
Europe  in  the  spring  of  1833,  passing  the  princi- 
pal portion  of  his  residence  abroad  at  Paris,  where 
ho  attended  the  hospitals,  acquired  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  language,  and  became  personally 
acquainted  with  many  of  the  most  eminent  physi- 
cians of  France. 

He  returned  to  Boston  near  the  dose  of  the  year 
1835,  and  in  the  following  spring  commenced  the 
practice  of  medicine  in  that  city.  In  the  autumn 
of  the  same  year  he  delivered  a  poem  before  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of  Harvard  University, 
which  was  received  with  extraordinary  and  well- 
merited  applause.  In  1838  he  was  elected  Pro- 
fessor of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  the  medical 
institution  connected  with  Dartmouth  College ;  but, 
on  being  married,  two  years  afterward,  he  resigned 
that  office,  and  has  since  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
the  duties  of  his  profession. 

The  earlier  poems  of  Doctor  Holvxs  appeared 
in  "The  Collegian."*  They  were  little  less  dis- 
tinguished for  correct  and  melodious  versification 
than  his  more  recent  and  most  elaborate  composi- 
tions. They  attracted  attention  by  their  humour 
and  originality,  and  were  widely  circulated  and 
republished  in  contemporuy  periodicals.  But  a 
small  portion  of  them  have  been  printed  under 
his  proper  signature. 

In  1831  a  small  volume  appeared  in  Boston,  en- 
titled « Illustrations  of  the  Atheneum  Gallery  of 
Paintings,"  and  composed  of  metrical  pieces,  chiefly 
satirical,  written  by  Doctor  Houcss  and  Epxs  Sab- 
GBirr.  It  embraced  many  of  our  author's  best 
humorous  verses,  afterward  included  in  the  edition 
of  his  acknowledged  works.  His  principal  pro- 
duction, **  Poetry,  a  Metrical  Essay,"  was  delivered 
before  a  literary  society  at  Cambridge.  It  b  in  the 
heroic  measure,  and  in  its  versification  it  is  not 
surpassed  by  any  poem  written  in  this  country. 


*  ^'TlM  CoHefflan*'  was  a  laonthly  mtocellsajr  pabltohed 
in  1890,  by  tbe  anderffradoates  at  Cambridge.  Among  the 
editors  wer«  Houcxs,  tbo  late  Wiluam  H.  Simmows,  wIm 
wili  long  be  remembered  for  bit  admirable  lectures  on 
tbe  great  poets  and  orator*  of  Entland,  and  Johw  O. 
Babobst,  who  dletingoitbed  himself  as  an  able  political 
writer  in  tbe  long  contest  which  reeulted  in  the  election 
of  General  Habbisob  to  the  presidency,  and  if  now  en- 
gaged in  the  sacceteftil  practice  of  the  law  in  the  city  of 
New  Tork. 


It  relates  to  the  nature  and  developmento  of  poetry, 
which  he  regazda  as  only  expreMiion*    He  says: 
There  breathes  bo  being  hot  has  some  pretence 
To  that  line  faMtioct  called  poetie  seaae; 
The  mdest  savage,  roaming  through  the  wild. 
The  timpleii  mstic,  bending  o'er  his  child, 
The  infknt,  listening  to  the  warbling  bird. 
The  mother,  smiling  at  its  half-formed  word ; 
The  flreeman,  casthig  with  OBporchased  hand 
The  vote  that  shalces  the  torrets  of  the  Isnd; 
The  slave,  who,  ilambering  on  his  msted  chain. 
Dreams  of  the  palm-trees  on  hia  baming  plain ; 
The  hot<heek'd  reveller,  tossing  down  tbe  wine. 
To  Join  the  chorus  pealing  **  Anld  lang  ayne  t" 
The  gentle  maid,  wboee  azure  eye  grows  dim. 
While  Heaven  is  listening  to  her  evening  hymn ; 
The  jewel'd  beauty,  when  her  stepe  draw  near 
The  circling  dance  and  dasxling  chandelier  t 
E'en  uembling  age,  when  spring*!  renewing  air 
Waves  the  thin  ringleu  of  hia  silver'd  hair;— 
All,  all  are  glowing  with  the  inward  flame. 
Whose  wider  halo  wreathes  the  poet's  name. 
While,  unembalm'd,  the  ellent  dreamer  dies. 
His  memory  passing  with  his  smiles  and  sighs! 
The  poet,  he  contends,  is 

He,  whose  thoughts  dltTerlng  not  in  shape,  but  dress, 
What  others  foel,  more  fitly  can  express. 
In  another  part  of  the  essay  he  gives  the  fol- 
lowing fine  description  of  the  diflerent  English 


Poets,  Mkt  pahiters,  their  machinery  clains, 
And  verae  beatows  tbe  varniah  and  the  frame; 
Our  grating  English,  whose  Teutonic  Jar 
Shakes  the  rack'd  axle  of  Art's  rattlisg  car, 
nts  like  Mosaic  in  the  lines  that  gird 
FSst  in  its  place  each  many-angled  word; 
Prom  Saxon  lips  Abacbbob's  numbers  gUds, 
As  once  they  melted  on  the  Teian  tide. 
And,  fresh  tranafhsed,  the  Uiad  thrills  agatai 
Prom  Albton'a  cliA  as  o'er  Achaia's  pUin  i 
The  proud  heroic,  whh  its  pulse4ike  beat. 
Rings  like  the  cymbals  daahlng  as  they  meet ; 
The  sweet  Spenserisn,  gathertag  as  it  floBrs, 
Sweepe  gentiy  onward  to  its  dyhig  doss, 
Where  waves  on  waves  in  long  successioa  poor, 
Till  the  nhith  billow  melts  along  the  ahore  t 
The  lonely  apirit  of  the  moumftil  lay. 
Which  lives  inunortal  in  the  verae  of  Gbat, 
In  sable  plumage  slowly  drifts  along, 
On  eagle  pinion,  through  the  air  of  song; 
The  glittering  lyric  bounds  etaatlc  by. 
With  flaahing  rIngleCa  and  exulting  eye. 
While  every  image,  in  her  airy  whirl, 
Qleama  like  a  diaoiond  on  a  dancing  girl! 

For  several  yean  the  attention  of  Doctor  Holkbs, 
as  I  have  Man  remarked,  has  been  devoted  to  hia 
professional  business.  He  has  obtained  two  or  three 
priies  for  dissertations  on  medical  questions,  and 
as  a  physician  and  as  a  lecturer  oh  physiological 
sutjects,  he  has  become  eminently  popular  in  the 
city  in  which  he  resides.  As  a  poet  he  has  won 
an  enduring  reputation.  He  possesses  a  rich  vein 
of  humour,  with  learning  and  originality,  and  great 
skin  as  an  artist 
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Oum  uiciflnt  drardi  I  ito  lowly  town, 

Beneath  the  loftiar  qiizo, 
Is  shadowed  when  the  sunaet  hoar 

Clothei  the  tall  shaft  in  fife; 
It  iinka  beyond  the  distant  eye» 

Long  ere  the  glittering  yane» 
High  wheeling  in  the  western  sky. 

Has  faded  o'er  the  plain. 

Like  sentfaiel  and  nan,  they  keep 

Their  vigil  on  the  green ; 
One  seems  to  guard,  and  one  to  weep, 

The  dead  tiiaC  lie  between ; 
And  both  roll  oat,  so  fall  and  near. 

Their  music's  mingling  waves. 
They  shake  the  grass,  whose  pennon'd  tpeu 

Leans  on  the  narrow  gravesL 

The  stranger  parts  the  flaunting  weeda^ 

Whose  seeds  the  winds  have  strown 
So  thick  beneath  the  line  he  reads. 

They  riiade  the  sculptured  stone ; 
The  child  unveils  his  clustered  brow, 

And  ponders  for  a  while 
The  graven  willow's  pendent  bough. 

Or  rudest  cherub's  smile. 

But  what  to  them  the  diige,  the  kneU  t 

These  were  the  mourner's  share ; 
The  sullen  (*iang,  whose  heavy  swell 

ThrcbD'd  through  the  beating  air; 
The  rattling  cord, — the  rolling  stone, — 

The  shelving  sand  that  slid. 
And,  far  beneath,  with  hollow  tone 

Rung  on  the  coffin's  lid. 

The  slumberer's  mound  grows  fresh  and  green. 

Then  slowly  disappears; 
The  mosses  creep,  the  gray  stones  lean. 

Earth  hides  his  date  and  years ; 
But,  long  before  the  onoe-loved  name 

Is  sunk  or  worn  away, 
No  lip  the  silent  dust  may  claim, 

That  press'd  the  breathing  clay. 

Go  where  the  ancient  pathway  guides^ 

See  where  our  sires  laid  down 
Their  smiling  babes,  their  eherish'd  bridaa, 

The  patriarchs  of  the  town ; 
Hast  thou  a  tear  for  buried  love  ! 

A  sigh  for  transient  power  ? 
All  that  a  century  left  above, 

Go,  read  it  in  an  hour! 

The  Indian's  shaft,  the  Briton's  ball. 

The  sabre's  thirsting  edge. 
The  hot  shell,  shattering  in  its  fidl. 

The  bayonet's  rending  wedge, — 
Here  scatter'd  death;  yet  seek  the  spot, 

No  trace  thine  eye  can  see, 
No  altar,--and  they  need  it  not 

Who  leave  their  children  free  I 

Idtak  where  the  turbid  rain-drops  stand 
In  many  a  chiselt'd  square. 


The  knightly  crest,  ihe  shield,  the  brand 
Of  honour'd  names  were  there ; 

Alas !  for  every  tear  is  dried 

Thoee  blazon'd  tablets  knew. 

Save  when  the  icy  marble's  side 
Drips  with  the  evening  dew. 

Or  gaze  upon  yon  piOar'd  stone,* 

The  empty  urn  of  pride^ 
lliere  stands  the  goblet  and  the  son, — 

What  need  of  more  beside  ? 
Where  lives  the  memory  of  the  dead  t 

Who  made  their  tomb  a  toy  1 
Whose  ashes  press  thai/iameless  bed  1 

Go,  ask  the  village  boy ! 

Lean  o'er  the  slender  western  wall. 

Ye  ever-roaming  girls ; 
The  breath  that  bids  the  blossom  fall 

May  lift  your  floating  curls, 
To  sweep  the  simple  lines  that  tell 

An  ezile'sf  date  and  doom  r 
And  sigh,  for  where  his  daughters  dwell. 

They  wreathe  the  stranger's  tomb. 

And  one  amid  these  shades  was  bom, 

Beneath  this  turf  who  lies. 
Once  beaming  as  the  summer's  mom. 

That  closed  her  gentle  eyes ; 
If  sinless  angels  love  as  we, 

Who  stood  thy  grave  beside, 
Three  seraph  wekxmies  waited  tlle^ 

The  daughter,  sister,  bride ! 

I  wandered  to  thy  buried  mound. 

When  earth  was  hid,  below 
The  level  of  the  glaring  ground. 

Choked  to  its  gates  with  snow. 
And  when  with  summers  flowery  waves 

The  lake  of  verdure  roll'd. 
As  if  a  sultan's  white-robed  slaves 

Had  scatter'd  pearls  and  gold. 

Nay,  the  soft  pinions  of  the  air, 

That  lifts  this  trembling  tone. 
Its  breath  of  love  may  almost  bear. 

To  kiss  thy  funeral-stone ; 
And,  now  thy  smiles  have  pass'd  away, 

Por  all  the  joy  they  gave, 
May  sweetest  dews  and  warmest  ray 

Lie  on  thine  eariy  grave ! 

When  damps  beneath,  and  storms  above. 

Have  bow'd  these  fragile  towers, 
Stin  o'er  the  graves  yon  locust-grove 

Shall  swing  its  orient  flowers ; 
And  I  would  ask  no  mouldering  bust. 

If  o'er  this  humble  line. 
Which  breathed  a  sigh  o'er  other's  dust. 

Might  call  a  tear  on  mine. 

*  The  tomb  of  the  Vassall  Ihrntiy  fa  marked  by  a  flree- 
stoiieublet,eupported  by  five  pillara,andbe«riiitnotlilBf 
bm  the  eonlptared  rellefb  of  the  groblet  and  the  san,— Fim- 
M,-^whkh  dettgna^d  a  powsrftU  Aiaiily,  now  almoet 
fbrfotten. 

t  The  eztle  referred  to  in  thii  stann  was  a  native  of 
Honiltiir,  in  Normandy. 
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AN  EVENING  THOUGHT. 

WRlTTBir   AT  SEA. 


I  in  the  daik-blae  eye. 

Or  in  the  deep-red  wine, 
Or  toothed  by  gentleet  melody, 

Still  warms  this  heart  of  mine, 
Tetaomething  colder  in  the  blood, 

And  calmer  in  the  brain. 
Have  whiaper'd  that  my  youth's  bright  flood 

Ebbs,  not  to  flow  again. 

If  by  Helvetia's  axure  lake. 

Or  Amo's  yellow  stream. 
Each  star  of  memory  could  awake, 

As  in  my  firrt  young  dream, 
I  know  that  when  mine  eye  shall  greet 

The  hill-sides  bleak  and  bare, 
That  gild  my  home,  it  will  not  meet 

My  childhood's  sunsets  there. 

O,  when  love's  first,  sweet,  stolen  kite 

Bum'd  on  my  boyish  brow. 
Was  that  young  for^ead  worn  as  thitt 

Was  that  flush'd  cheek  as  now! 
Where  that  wild  pulse  and  throbbing  heart   . 

Like  these,  which  vainly  strive. 
In  thankless  strains  of  soulless  art, 

To  dream  themselves  alive  t 

Alas  f  the  morning  dew  is  gone, 

Gone  ere  the  full  of  day; 
Life's  iron  fetter  still  is  on. 

Its  wreaths  all  torn  away; 
Happy  if  still  aome  casual  hour 

Can  warm  the  fiiding  shrine. 
Too  soon  to  chill  beyond  the  power 

Of  love,  or  song,  or  wine ! 


LA  GRISETTE. 

Aa,  CLucBirox !  when  I  saw  thee  lait 

Trip  down  the  Rue  de  Seine, 
And  turning,  when  thy  form  had  paas'd, 

I  said,  *<  We  meet  again," — 
I  dream'd  not  in  that  idle  glance 

Thy  latest  image  came. 
And  only  left  to  memory's  tranee 

A  shadow  and  a  name. 

The  few  strange  words  my  lips  had  laoght 

Thy  timid  voice  to  speak; 
Hieir  gentler  sighs,  which  often  brought 

Fresh  roses  to  thy  cheek; 
The  trailing  of  thy  long,  loose  hair 

Bent  o'er  my  couch  of  pain. 
An,  an  retum'd,  more  sweet,  more  hk; 

O,  had  we  met  again ! 

1  walk'd  where  saint  and  virgin  keep 

The  vigil  lights  of  Heaven, 
I  knew  that  thou  hadst  woes  to  we^ 

And  sins  to  be  forgiven ; 
I  watch'd  where  Gsitxtistx  was  laid, 

I  knelt  by  Mabt's  shrine. 
Beside  me  low,  soft  voices  pra/d ; 

Alas!  but  where  was  thinel 


And  when  the  morning  sun  was  bright. 

When  wind  and  wave  were  calm, 
And  flamed,  in  thousand-tinted  light. 

The  rose*  of  Notre  Dame, 
I  wander'd  through  the  haunts  of  men. 

From  BouUvard  to  Quai, 
Till,  frowning  o'er  Saint  Etienne, 

The  Pantheon's  shadow  lay. 

In  jtm,  in  vain ;  we  meet  no  more. 

Nor  dream  what  fates  befaU ; 
And  long  upon  the  stranger's  shore 

My  voice  on  thee  may  call, 
When  years  have  clothed  the  line  in  moas 

That  tells  thy  name  and  days, 
And  wither'd,  on  thy  simple  cross, 

The  wreathe  of  Pere-lft^haise  I 


THE  TREADMILL  SONG. 

Tsx  stars  are  roUing  in  the  sky, 

The  earth  rolls  on  below. 
And  we  can  feel  the  rattling  wheel 

Revolving  as  we  go. 
Then  tread  away,  my  gallant  boys. 

And  make  the  axle  fly; 
Why  should  not  wheels  go  round  about 

Like  planets  in  the  sky? 

Wake  up,  wake  up,  my  duck-legg'd  bmd, 

And  stir  your  solid  pegs ; 
Arouse,  arouse,  my  gawky  friend. 

And  shake  your  spider-legs ; 
What  though  you're  awkward  at  the  trade! 

There's  time  enough  to  learn,— 
So  lean  upon  the  rail,  my  lad, 

And  take  another  turn. 

They've  built  us  up  a  iioble  wall. 

To  keep  the  vulgar  out ; 
We've  nothing  in  the  world  to  do. 

But  just  to  walk  about ; 
So  ftster,  now,  you  middle  men, 

And  try  to  beat  the  ends: — 
It's  pleasant  work  to  ramble  round 

Among  one's  honest  ftiends. 

Hen,  tread  upon  the  long  man's  toes, 

He  sha'n't  be  lazy  here ; 
And  punch  the  little  fellow's  ribs, 

And  tweak  that  labber's  ear; 
He's  lost  them  both ;  don't  puU  his  hair, 

Because  he  wears  a  scratch, 
But  poke  him  in  the  farther  eye. 

That  isn't  in  the  patch. 

Hwk!  Mows,  there's  the  supper-beU, 

And  so  our  work  is  done ; 
It's  pretty  sport, — suppose  we  take 

A  round  or  two  for  fun  I 
If  ever  they  should  turn  me  out. 

When  I  have  better  grown. 
Now,  hang  me,  but  I  mean  to  have 

A  treadmiU  of  my  own ! 

*  Clrciilar.suUied  whidows  sre  caHsd  roses. 
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DEPARTED  DAYS. 

Tbs,  detr,  deptrted,  cherkh'd  dajs. 

Could  Memory's  hand  restore 
Tour  morning  light,  your  evening  rayi, 

From  Time's  gray  urn  once  more^— 
Then  might  this  restless  heart  be  still, 

This  straining  eye'  might -dose, 
And  Hope  her  fainting  pinions  fold. 

While  the  £ur  phantoms  rooe. 

But,  like  a  child  in  ocean's  anns. 

We  strive  against  the  stream. 
Each  moment  £uther  from  the  shore, 

Where  life's  young  fountains  gleam — 
Each  moment  fainter  wave  the  fields. 

And  wilder  rolls  the  sea; 
The  mist  grows  dark — ^the  sun  goes  down — 

Day  breaks — and  where  are  we  1 


THE  DILEMMA. 

Now,  by  the  Uess'd  Paphian  queen,  i 
Who  heaves  the  breast  of  sweet  sixteen; 
By  every  name  I  cut  on  bark 
Before  my  morning-star  grew  dark ; 
By  Hymen's  torch,  by  Cupid's  dait. 
By  all  that  thrills  the  beating  heart; 
The  bright,  black  eye,  the  melting  bloe^ — 
I  cannot  choose  between  the  two. 

I  had  a  vision  in  my  dreams; 
I  saw  a  row  of  twenty  beams ; 
From  every  beam  a  rope  was  hung, 
In  every  rope  a  lover  swung. 
I  adi'd  the  hue  of  every  eye 
That  bade  each  luckless  lover  die ; 
Ten  livid  lips  said,  heavenly  blue. 
And  ten  accused  the  darker  hue. 

I  adi'd  a  matron,  which  she  deem'd 
With  fairest  light  of  beauty  beam'd ; 
8he  answer'd,  some  thought  both  were  fidr— 
Give  her  blue  eyes  and  golden  hair. 
I  might  have  Uked  her  judgment  well. 
Bat  as  she  spoke,  she  rung  the  bell. 
And  all  her  girls,  nor  small  nor  fisw, 
Came  marching  in— their  eyes  were  blae. 


I  ask'd  a  maiden ;  back  she  i 

The  locks  that  round  her  forehead  hung. 

And  tum'd  her  eye,  a  glorious  one. 

Bright  as  a  diamond  in  the  sun. 

On  me,  until,  beneath  its  rays, 

I  felt  as  if  my  hair  would  blase ; 

She  liked  all  eyes  but  eyes  of  green ; 

She  look'd  at  me ;  what  could  she  meta  1 

Ah !  many  lids  Love  lurks  between, 
Nor  heeds  the  colouring  of  his  screen ; 
And  when  his  random  arrows  fly. 
The  victim  falls,  but  knows  not  why. 
Qme  not  upon  his  shield  of  jet, 
The  shaft  upon  the  string  is  set ; 
Look  not  beneath  his  azure  veil, 
Though  every  limb  were  cased  in  maiL 


Well,  both  might  make  a  martyr  break 
The  chain  that  bound  him  to  die  stake. 
And  both,  with  but  a  single  ray. 
Can  melt  our  very  hearts  away ; 
And  both,  when  balanced,  hardly  seem 
To  stb  the  scales,  or  rock  the  beam; 
But  that  is  dearest,  all  the  while, 
niat  wears  for  us  the  sweetest  smile. 


THE  STAR  AND  THE  WATER-LILY. 

Tbi  Sun  stepp'd  down  from  his  golden  throne, 

And  lay  in  the  silent  sea. 
And  the  Lily  had  folded  her  satin  leaves. 

For  a  sleepy  thing  was  she ; 
Wiiat  is  the  LUy  dreaming  of? 

Why  crisp  the  waters  blue  ? 
See,  see,  she  is  lifting  her  vamish'd  lid ! 

Her  white  leavei  are  glistening  through ! 

The  Rose  is  cooling  his  burning  cheek 

In  the  lap  of  the  breathless  tide ; 
The  Lily  hath  sisters  fresh  and  fair. 

That  would  lie  by  the  Rose's  side ; 
He  would  love  her  better  than  all  the  rest. 

And  he  would  be  fond  and  true ; 
But  the  Lily  unfolded  her  weary  lids. 

And  look'd  at  the  sky  so  bine. 

Remember,  remember,  thou  silly  one, 

How  fest  will  thy  summer  glide. 
And  wilt  thou  wither  a  virgin  pale. 

Or  flourish  a  blooming  bridet 
«  O,  the  Rose  is  old,  and  thorny,  and  ooU, 

And  he  lives  on  earth,"  ssfid  she; 
«  But  the  Star  is  feir  and  he  lives  in  die  air. 

And  he  shall  my  bridegroom  be." 

Bat  what  if  the  stormy  cloud  stlould  come. 

And  ruffle  the  silver  seat 
Would  he  turn  his  eye  from  the  distant  sky, 

To  smile  on  a  thing  like  theel 
O,  no !  &ir  Lily,  he  will  not  send 

One  ray  from  his  far-off  throne; 
The  winds  shall  blow  and  the  waves  shall  fhw. 

And  thou  wilt  be  left  alone. 

There  is  not  a  leaf  on  the  mountain-top, 

Nor  a  drop  of  evening  dew, 
Nor  a  golden  sand  on  the  sparkling  shore. 

Nor  a  pearl  in  the  waters  blue, 
ThaX  he  has  not  cheer'd  with  his  fickle  smilei, 

And  warm'd  with  his  faithless  beam^ — 
And  will  he  be  true  to  a  pallid  flower, 

That  floats  on  the  quiet  stream  ? 

Alas,  for  the  Lily  I  she  would  not  heed. 

But  tum'd  to  the  skies  afer. 
And  bared  her  breast  to  the  trembling  ray 

That  shot  from  the  rising  star ; 
The  cloud  came  over  the  darken'd  sky. 

And  over  the  waters  wide ; 
She  look'd  in  vain  through  the  beating  rain. 

And  sank  in  the  stormy  tide. 
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THE  MUSICGRINDERS. 

ToBBB  are  throe  ways  in  which  man  tdDB 

One's  money  from  hig  pone, 
And  very  hard  it  is  to  tell 

Which  of  the  three  ie  worse ; 
But  all  of  them  are  bad  enough 

To  make  a  body  corse.  • 

Ton 're  riding  ont  some  pleasant  day. 

And  counting  up  your  gains ; 
A  fellow  Jumps  from  out  a  bush 

And  takes  your  horse's  reins, 
Another  hints  some  words  abont 

A  bullet  in  your  brains. 

It's  hard  to  meet  such  pressing  fiienda 

In  such  a  lonely  spot ; 
It's  very  hard  to  lose  your  cash. 

But  harder  to  be  shot ; 
And  so  you  take  your  wallet  out. 

Though  you  would  rather  not 

Perhaps  you're  going  out  to  dine,-* 

Some  filthy  creature  begs- 
You'll  hear  about  the  cannon-ball 

That  carried  off  his  pegs, 
And  says  it  is  a  dreadful  thing 

For  men  to  lose  their  legs. 

He  tells  you  of  his  starving  wiie^ 

His  children  to  be  fed, 
Poor,  little,  lovely  innocents, 

All  clamorous  for  bread,^ 
And  so  you  kindly  help  to  put 

A  bachelor  to  bed. 

Ton 're  sitting  on  your  window-seat 

Beneath  a  cloudless  moon ; 
Tou  hear  a  sound,  that  seems  to  wear 

The  semblance  of  a  tune. 
As  if  a  broken  fife  should  strive 

To  drown  a  erack'd  bassoon. 

And  nearer,  nearer  still,  the  tide 

Of  music  seems  to  come. 
There's  something  like  a  human  voice, 

And  something  like  a  drum ; 
You  sit,  in  speechless  agony. 

Until  your  ear  is  numb. 

Poor  oHome,  sweet  home"  should  seem  to  be 

A  very  dismal  place ; 
Your  «AoId  acquaintance,"  all  at  once. 

Is  alter'd  in  the  face ; 
Their  discords  sting  through  Bubhs  and  Moomi, 

Like  hedgehogs  dress'd  in  laoe. 

You  think  they  are  crusaders,  sent 

From  some  infernal  clime, 
To  pluck  the  eyes  of  Sentiment, 

And  dock  the  tail  of  Rhyme, 
To  crack  the  voice  of  Melody, 

And  break  the  legs  of  Time. 

But,  hark !  the  air  again  is  still. 

The  music  all  is  ground. 
And  silence,  like  a  poultice,  comes 

To  heal  the  blows  of  sound ; 

44  


It  cannot  ber-it  is,— it  kf^ 
A  hat  is  going  round  f 

No  I  Pay  the  dentist  when  he  leaves 

,    A  fracture  in  your  jaw. 
And  pay  the  owner  of  the  bear, 

Tlut  stunn'd  you  with  his  paw> 
And  boy  the  lobster,  that  has  had 

Yoor  knuckles  in  his  claw; 

But  if  yon  are  a  portly  man. 
Put  on  your  fiercest  firown, 

And  talk  about  a  constable 

To  turn  them  out  of  town ; 

Then  dose  your  sentence  with  an  oatfk. 
And  shut  the  window  down ! 

And  if  you  are  a  slender  man. 

Not  big  enough  for  that. 
Or,  if  you  cannot  make  a  speech,. 

Because  you  are  a  flat, 
Go  very  quietly  and  drop 

A  button  in  the  hat  t 


THE  PHILOSOPHER  TO  HIS  LOVE. 

Dbamst,  a  look  is  but  a  ray 
Reflected  in  a  certain  way; 
A  word,  whatever  tone  it  wear. 
Is  but  a  trembling  wave  of  air ; 
A  touch,  obedience  to  a  clause 
In  nature's  pure  mateiial  laws. 

The  very  flowers  that  bend  and  meet. 
In  sweetening  others,  grow  more  sweet; 
The  clouds  by  day,  ^be  stars  by  night. 
Inweave  their  floating  locks  of  light ; 
The  rainbow.  Heaven's  own  forel»ad's  braid. 
Is  but  the  einbrace  of  sun  and  shade. 

How  fisw  that  love  us  have  we  found ! 
How  wide  the  world  that  girds  them  round ! 
Like  mountain-streams  we  meet  and  part. 
Each  living  in  the  other's  heart. 
Our  course  unknown,  our  hope  to  be 
Yet  mingled  in  the  distant  sea. 

But  ocean  coils  and  heaves  in  vain. 
Bound  in  the  subtle  moonbeam's  chain ; 
And  love  and  hope  do  but  obey 
Some  cold,  capricious  planet's  ray. 
Which  lighto  and  leads  the  tide  it  charms. 
To  Death's  dark  caves  and  icy  arms. 

Alas !  one  narrow  line  is  drawn, 
That  links  our  sunset  with  our  dawn ; 
In  mist  and  shade  life's  morning  rose. 
And  doods  are  round  it  at  its  close ; 
But,  ah !  no  twilight  beam  ascends 
To  whisper  where  that  evening  ends. 

O !  in  the  hour  when  I  shall  feel 
Those  shadows  round  my  senses  steal. 
When  gentle  eyes  are  weeping  o'er 
The  clay  that  feels  their  tears  no  more. 
Then  let  thy  spirit  with  me  be, 
Or  some  sweet  angel,  likest  thee ! 
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L'INCONNUE. 

b  thj  name  Mabt,  maiden  &ir  t 
8uch  should)  mrthinki,  ito  mosac  be ; 

The  sweetest  name  that  mortals  bear. 
Were  best  befitting  thee; 

And  she  to  whom  it  once  was  given. 

Was  half  of  earth  and  half  of  heaven. 

I  hear  thy  voioe,  I  see  thy  smile, 
I  look  upon  thy  folded  hair ; 

Ah !  while  we  dream  not  they  beguile^ 
Oar  hearts  are  in  the  snare ; 

And  she,  who  chains  a  wild  bird's  wing, 

Most  start  not  if  her  captive  sing. 

80,  lady,  take  the  leaf  that  falls, 
To  dl  but  thee  unseen,  unknown; 

When  evening  shades  thy  silent  waUs, 
Then  read  it  all  alone ; 

In  stillness  read,  in  darkness  seal, 

Forget,  despise,  but  not  reveal  I 


THE  LAST  READER. 

I  sovBTixss  sit  beneath  a  tree. 
And  read  my  own  sweet  songs; 

Though  naught  they  may  to  othen  be^ 
Each  humble  line  prolongs 

A  tone  that  might  have  pass*d  away. 

But  for  that  scarce-remember'd  lay. 

I  keep  them  like  a  lock  or  leaf, 
That  some  dear  girl  has  given ; 

Frail  record  of  an  hour,  as  brief 
As  sunset  clouds  in  heaven, 

But  spreading  purple  twilight  still 

High  over  memory's  shadow'd  hill. 

They  lie  upon  my  pathway  bleak, 
Those  flowers  that  once  ran  wild. 

As  on  a  father's  care-worn  cheek 
The  ringlets  of  his  child ; 

The  golden  mingling  with  the  gray. 

And  stealing  half  its  snows  away. 

What  care  I  though  the  dust  is  spread 

Around  these  yellow  leaves. 
Or  o'er  them  his  sarcastic  thread 

Oblivion's  insect  weaves ; 
Though  weeds  are  tangled  on  the  stream, 
It  still  reflects  my  morning's  beam. 

And  therefore  love  I  such  as  smile 

On  these  neglected  songs. 
Nor  deem  that  flattery's  needless  vrile 

My  opening  bosom  wrongs ; 
For  who  would  trample,  at  my  side, 
A  few  pale  buds,  my  garden's  pride  t 

It  may  be  that  my  scanty  ore 
Long  years  have  wash'd  away, 

And  where  were  golden  sands  before, 
Is  naught  but  common  day ; 

Still  something  sparkles  in  the  sun. 

For  Aitonoiy  to  look  back  upon. 

And  when  my  name  no  more  is  heard, 
My  lyre  no  more  is  known. 


StUl  let  me,  like  a  winter's  bird. 

In  silence  and  alone. 
Fold  over  them  the  weary  wing 
Once  flashing  through  the  dews  of  spring. 

Yes,  let  my  fancy  fondly  wrep 

My  youth  in  its  decline. 
And  riot  in  the  rosy  lap 

Of  thoughts  that  once  were  mine, 
And  give  the  worm  my  little  store. 
When  the  last  reader  reads  no  mora  I 


THE  LAST  LEAF. 

I  SAW  him  once  before. 
As  he  pass'd  by  the  door, 

And  again 
The  pavement«tones  resound 
As  he  totters  o'er  the  ground 

With  his  cane. 

They  say  that  in  his  prime. 
Ere  the  pruning-knifo  of  Time 

Cut  him  down. 
Not  a  better  man  was  found 
By  the  crier  on  his  round 

Through  the  town. 

But  now  he  walks  the  streets, 
And  be  looks  at  all  he  meets 

So  forlorn ; 
And  he  shakes  his  foeUe  head. 
That  it  seems  as  if  he  said, 

"They  are  gone." 

The  mossy  marbles  rest 

On  the  lips  that  he  has  press'd 

In  their  bloom, 
And  the  names  he- loved  to  hear 
Have  been  carved  for  many  a  year 

On  the  tomb. 

My  gnndraamma  has  said- 
Poor  old  lady !  ahe  is  dead 

Long  ago— 
That  he  had  a  Roman  nose. 
And  his  cheek  was  like  a  rose 

In  the  snow. 

And  now  his  nose  is  thin. 
And  it  rests  upon  his  chin 

Like  a  staff. 
And  a  crook  is  in  his  back. 
And  a  melancholy  crack 

In  his  laugh. 

I  know  it  is  a  sin 
For  me  to  sit  and  grin 

At  him  here. 
But  the  old  three-comer'd  hat. 
And  Uie  breeches — and  all  that,  * 

Are  so  queer ! 

And  if  I  should  live  to  be 
The  last  leaf  upon  the  trse 

In  the  spring — 
Let  them  smile  as  I  do  now 
At  the  old  forsaken  bough 

Where  I  cling. 
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OLD  IRONSIDES.* 


At,  tear  her  tatter'd  emign  down ! 

Long  hfis  it  wared  on  high, 
And  many  an  eye  hat  danced  to  see 

Tliat  banner  in  the  sky; 
Beneath  it  rung  the  battle-shont, 

And  bnxBt  the  canaon'a  roar ; 
The  meteor  of  the  ocean  air 

Shall  sweep  the  clouds  no  more  I 

Her  deck,  once  red  with  heroes'  blood, 

Where  knelt  the  vanquished  foe, 
When  winds  were  hurrying  o*er  the  flood. 

And  wates  were  white  below. 
No  more  shall  feel  the  victor's  tread. 

Or  know  the  conquer'd  knee ; 
The  harpies  of  the  shore  shall  pluck 

The  eagle  of  the  sea ! 

O,  better  that  her  shatter'd  hulk 

Should  sink  beneath  the  wave ; 
Her  thunders  shook  the  mighty  deep, 

And  there  should  be  her  grave ; 
Nail  to  the  mast  her  holy  flag. 

Set  every  threadbare  sail. 
And  give  her  to  the  god  of  8tOTms^» 

The  lightning  and  the  gale ! 


STANZAS. 

drmAirox!  that  one  lightly-whispered  tone 

Is  fiir,  fiir  sweeter  unto  me, 
Than  all  the  sounds  that  kiss  the  esvth. 

Or  breathe  along  the  sea ; 
But,  lady,  when  thy  voice  I  greet, 
Not  heavenly  muac  seems  so  sweet 

I  look  upon  the  &ir,  blue  skies. 

And  naught  but  empty  air  I  see ; 

But  when  I  turn  me  to  thine  eyes, 
It  seemeth  unto  me 

Ten  thousand  angeb  spread  thmr  wings 

Within  those  little  axure  rings. 

The  lily  hath  the  softest  leaf 

That  ever  western  breeie  hath  finm'd. 
But  thou  shalt  have  the  tender  flower. 

So  I  may  take  thy  hand ; 
That  little  hand  to  me  doth  yield 
More  joy  than  all  the  broidered  field. 

0,  lady !  there  be  many  things 

That  seem  right  fair,  below,  above ; 

But  sure  not  one  among  them  all 
Is  half  so  sweet  as  love  ;— 

Let  us  not  pay  our  vows  alone, 

But  join  two  altars  both  in  one. 

*  Written  wbsn  it  was  proposed  tobrtak  vptbe  Mgste 
OoostltotloB,  as  QBfit  for  servke. 


THE  STEAMBOAT. 

8^s  how  yon  flaming  herald  treads 

The  ridged  and  rolling  waves, 
A8»  crashing  o'er  their  crei^  heads. 

She  bows  her  surly  slaves  I 
With  foam  before  and  fire  behind. 

She  rends  the  clinging  sea, 
That  flies  before  the  roaring  wind, 

Beneath  her  hissing  lee. 

Hie  mohiing  spray,  like  sea-born  flowers, 

With  heap'd  and  glistening  bells. 
Falls  round  her  fost  in  ringing  showers. 

With  every  wave  that  swells ; 
And,  flaming  o'er  the  midnight  deep, 

In  lurid  fringes  thrown. 
The  living  gems  of  ocean  sweep 

Along  her  flashing  zone. 

With  clashing  wheel,  and  lifting  keel, 

And  smoking  torch  on  high. 
When  winds  are  loud,  and  billows  reel. 

She  thunders  foaming  by ! 
When  seas  are  silent  and  serene. 

With  even  beam  she  g^ee, 
The  sunshine  glimmering  through  the  green 

That  skirts  her  gleaming  sides. 

Now,  like  a  wild  nymph,  far  apart 

She  veils  her  shadowy  form, 
The  beating  of  her  restless  heart 

Still  sounding  through  the  storm ; 
Now  answers,  like  a  courtly  dame, 

The  reddenmg  surges  o'er, 
Wilh  flying  scarf  of  spangled  flame. 

The  Pharos  of  the  shore. 

To-night  yon  pilot  shall  not  sle^ 

Who  trims  his  narrow'd  sail; 
To-night  yon  frigate  scarce  shall  keep 

Her  broad  breast  to  the  gale ; 
And  many  a  foresail,  scoop'd  and  strain'd, 

Shall  break  from  yard  and  stay. 
Before  this  smoky  wreath  has  stain'd 

The  rising  mist  of  day. 

Hark !  hark !  I  hear  yon  whistling  riitoud, 

I  see  yon  quivering  mast; 
The  black  throat  of  the  hunted  cloud 

Is  panting  forth  the  blast ! 
An  hour,  and,  whirl'd  like  wiimowing  AmS, 

The  giant  surge  shaQ  fling 
His  tresses  o'er  yon  pennon-sta£^ 

White  as  the  sea-bird's  wing ! 

Yet  rest,  ye  wanderers  of  the  deep ; 

Nor  wind  nor  wave  shall  tire 
Those  fleshless  arms,  whose  pulses  le^ 

With  floods  of  living  fire ; 
Sleep  on — and  when  the  morning  light 

Streams  o'er  the  shining  bay, 
O,  think  of  those  for  whom  the  night 

Shall  never  wake  in  day! 
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Albibt  PiKi  was  bora  in  Boitoii,  on  the  twen- 
ty-ninth day  of  December,  1809.  When  bq  was 
about  foor  yean  old,  his  parents  removed  to  New- 
buiyport  His  &ther,  he  udonpB  me,  ^  was  a  jour- 
neyman shoemaker,  who  worked  hard,  paid  his 
taxes,  and  gate  all  his  children  the  benefit  of  an 
education."  The  youth  of  the  poet  was  passed 
principally  in  attending  the  districtrschools  at  New- 
buryport,  and  an  academy  at  Framingham,  until 
he  was  sixteen  yean  of  age,  when,  after  a  rigid 
and  triumphant  examination,  he  was  admitted  to 
Hanrard  College.  Not  being  able  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  a  residence  at  Cambridge,  however,  he 
soon  after  became  an  assistant  teacher  in  the 
grammar-school  at  Newbaryport,  and,  at  the  end 
of  a  year,  its  prindpaL  He  was  induced  to  resign 
this  office  after  a  d&ort  time,  and  in  the  winter 
which  followed  was  the  preceptorof  an  academy  at 
Fairfaaven.  He  returned  to  Newburyport  in  the 
spring,  on  foot,  and  for  one  year  taught  there  a 
private  schooL  During  all  this  time  be  had  been 
a  diligent  student,  intending  to  enter  the  uni- 
verrity,  in  advance  t  but  in  the  spring  of  1881  he 
changed  his  plans,  and  started  on  his  travels  to  the 
west  and  south. 

He  went  first  to  Niagara,  and  then,  through 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Nashville,  and  Padocah, 
much  of  the  way  on  foot,  to  Saint  Louis.  He  left 
that  city  in  August,  with  a  company  of  forty  per- 
sons, among  whom  were  two  young  men  besides 
himself  firom  Newburyport,  for  Mexico;  and  after 
much  fttigue  and  privation,  arrived  at  Santa  Fe 
on  the  twenty-eighth  of  November.  Here  he  re- 
mained neariy  a  year,  passing  a  part  of  the  time 
as  a  clerk  in  a  store,  and  the  rnidue  in  selHng 
merchandise  through  the  country.  Near  the  close 
of  September,  1833,  he  left  Taos,  with  a  trapping- 
party  ;  travelled  around  the  sources  of  Red  River 
to  the  head  waters  of  the  Braxos ;  separated  ftom 
the  company,  with  four  others,  and  came  into  Ar- 
kansas,— travelling  the  last  five  hundred  miles  on 
foot,  and  reaching  Fort  Smith,  in  November, «  with- 
out a  rag  of  clothmg,  a  dollar  in  money,  or  know- 
ing a  person  in  the  territory.** 

Near  this  place  he  spent  the  winter  in  teaching 
a  few  chOdren,  and  in  the  following  July  he  went 
further  down  the  country,  and  opened  a  school 
under  more  favourable  auspices ;  but  after  a  few 
weeks,  being  attacked  by  a  fever,  was  compelled  to 
abandon  it.  He  had  in  the  mean  time  written  seve- 
ral  poems  for  a  newspaper  printed  at  Little  Rock, 
which  pleased  the  editor  so  much  that  he  sent  for 
him  to  go  there  and  become  bis  partner.  The 
proposition  was  gladly  accepted,  and  in  October  he 
crossed  the  Arkansas  and  landed  at  Little  Rock, 
paying  his  last  cent  for  the  ferriage  of  a  poor  old 
soldier,  who  had  known  his  fother  in  New  England. 

Here  commenced  a  new  era  in  the  life  of  Piuu 


From  this  time  his  efots  appear  to  have  bem 
crowned  with  snoeess.  The  *«Arkaasas  Advo- 
cate" was  edited  by  him  until  the  antomn  of  1834, 
when  it  became  his  pnpertj.  Soon  after  his  ar- 
rival at  his  new  home  he  began  to  devote  his  leisure 
to  the  study  of  the  law,  and  he  was  now  admitted 
to  the  bar.  He  continued  both  to  write  for  his 
paper  and  to  practise  in  the  courts,  until  the  sum- 
mer of  1886,  when  he  sokl  his  printing  establish- 
ment; and  since  then  he  has  successfully  purraed 
his  profession.  He  was  married  at  Little  Rock,  in 
November,  1834. 

About  this  time  he  published  at  Boston  a  vohune 
pf  prose  sketches  and  poems,  among  which  are  an 
interesting  account  of  his  journeys  over  the  prai- 
ries, and  some  fine  poetiy,  written  at  Santa  Fe  and 
among  the  mountains  and  forests  of  Mexico.  In 
the  preface  to  it,  he  says:  «  What  I  have  written 
has  been  a  transcript  of  my  own  feelings — too  much 
so,  perhaps,  for  the  purposes  of  fame.  Writing 
has  always  been  to  me  a  communion  with  my  own 
souL  These  poems  were  composed  in  desertion 
and  loneliness,  and  sometimes  in  places  of  fear 
and  danger.  My  only  sources  of  thought  and 
imagery  have,  been  my  own  mind,  and  Nature, 
who  haM  appeared  to  me  generally  in  desolate 
guise  and  utter  dreariness,  and  not  unfiequently 
in  sublimity." 

Hb  «<  Hymns  to  the  Gods,"  published  afterward, 
were  composed  at  an  cariy  age,  in  Fairhaven,  and 
principally  while  he  was  surrounded  by  pupils, 
^in  the  school-room.  They  are  bold,  spirited, 
scholarly  and  imaginative,  and  their  diction  is  ap- 
propriate and  poetical,  though  in  some  instances 
marred  by  imperfect  and  double  rhymes.  Of  his 
minor  pieces,  *<  Spring"  and  **To  the  Mocking- 
bird," are  the  best  I  fa&ve  heard  praise  bestowed 
on  M  Ariel,"  a  poem  much  longer  than  these,  pub^ 
lished  in  1835,  but  as  it  appeared  in  a  periodical 
which  had  but  a  brief  existence,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  obtain  a  copy  of  it  In  *<Fanta8ma,"  in 
which,  I  suppose,  he  intended  to  shadow  forth  his 
own  «eventfhl  history,"  he  speaks  of  one  who 

**  Was  young, 
And  bad  not  known  the  t)ent  of  hii  own  mind, 
Until  tiM  nif  htjr  spell  of  CoLnuooB  woIko 
lu  bidden  powers,*' 

and  in  some  of  his  poems  there  is  a  cast  of  thought 
similar  to  that  whidi  pervades  many  of  the  works 
of  this  poet,  though  nothing  that  amounts  to 
imitation.  His  eariy  struggles,  and  subsequent 
wanderings  and  observations  furnished  him  with 
the  subjects,  thoughts,  and  imagery  of  many  of  his 
pieces,  and  they  therefore  leave  on  the  mind  an 
impression  of  nature  and  truth.  He  still  writes  oc- 
casionally for  the  literary  magazines,  but  none  of 
his  later  poems  seem  to  be  equal  to  ihoae  which  I 
have  quoted  in  this  work. 
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HYMNS  TO  THE  GODS. 

iro.  1.^-TO  virrvvi. 
Gob  of  the  mighty  deep !  wherever  now 
The  waTee  heneath  thy  brasen  axlei  bow — 
Whether  thy  strong,  proud  steeds,  wind-wing'd 

and  wild, 
Trample  the  stonn-Tez'd  waters  romd  them  piled, 
Swift  as  the  lightning-flashes,  that  reTeal 
The  quick  gyrations  of  each  braxen  wheel ; 
While  roond  and  nnder  thee,  with  hideous  roar. 
The  broad  Atlantic,  with  thy  scourgmg  sore, 
Thundering,  like  antique  Chaos  in  his  spasms. 
In  heaving  moimtains  and  deep-yawning  chasms, 
Fluctuates  endlessly;  while,  through  the  gloom. 
Their  glossy  sides  and  thick  manes  fleek'd  with  foam, 
Career  thy  steeds,  neighing  with  firantie  glee 
In  fierce  response  to  the  tumultuous 
Whether  thy  coursers  now  career  below. 
Where,  amid  storm-wrecks,  hoory  se^-plants  grow, 
Broad-leaved,  and  fanning  with  a  ceaseless  motion 
The  pale,  cold  tenants  of  the  abysmal  ocean — 
0,  come !  our  altars  watting  for  thee  stand. 
Smoking  witti  incense  on  the  level  strand  I 

Perhaps  thou  lettest  now  thy  horses  roam 
Upon  some  quiet  plain;  no  wind-toss'd  foam 
Is  now  upon  Uieir  limbs,  but  leisurely 
They  tread  with  silver  feet  the  sleeping  sea. 
Fanning  the  waves  with  slowly-floating  manee, 
Like  mist  in  sunlight;  haply,  silver  strains 
From  clamorous  trumpets  round  thy  chariot  ring, 
And  green-robed  sea-gods  unto  thee,  their  king. 
Chant,  loud  in  praise :  Apollo  now  doth  gaze 
With  loving  looks  upon  thee,  and  his  rays 
Light  up  thy  steeds'  wild  eyes:  a  pleasant  warmth 
Is  felt  upon  the  sea,  where  fierce,  cold  storm 
Has  just  been  rushing,  and  the  noisy  winds. 
That  JEoLva  now  within  their  prison  binds, 
Fljring  with  misty  wings :  perhaps,  below 
Thou  liest  in  green  caves,  where  bright  things  glow 
With  myriad  colours — many  a  monster  cumbers 
The  sand  a-near  thee,  while  old  TmiTov  shimbers 
As  idly  as  his  wont,  and  bright  eyes  peep 
Upon  thee  every  way,  as  thou  dost  sle^ 

Perhaps  thou  liest  on  some  Indian  isle. 
Under  a  waving  tree,  where  many  a  mile 
Stretches  a  sunny  shore,  with  golden  sands 
Heap'd  up  in  many  shapes  by  naiads'  hands, 
And,  blui^ing  as  the  waves  come  rippling  on, 
Shaking"  the  sunlight  from  them  as  Uiey  run 
And  curi  upon  the  beach — ^like  molten  gold 
Thick-set  with  jewellery  most  rare  and  old — 
And  searnymphs  sit,  and,  with  small,  delicate  shells, 
Make  thee  sweet  melody:  as  in  deep  dells 
We  hear,  of  summer  n^ts,  by  fidries  made. 
The  while  they  dance  within  some  quiet  shade. 
Sounding  their  silver  flutes  most  low  and  sweet, 
In  strange  but  beantiful  tunes,  that  their  light  feet 
May  dance  upon  the  bright  and  misty  dew 
In  better  time:  all  wanton  airs  that  blew 
But  lately  over  spice  trees,  now  are  here, 
Waving  their  vrings,  all  odour-laden,  near 
The  bright  and  laughing  sea.    O,  wilt  thoa  rise. 
And  come  with  them  to  our  new  sacrifloe ! 


VO.  Il^-^rO  AVOLLO. 

Bright-haired  Amllo  ! — thou  who  ever  art 
A  blessing  to  the  world — ^whoee  mighty  heart 
Forever  pours  out  love,  and  light,  and  life: 
Thou,  at  whose  glance  all  things  of  earth  are  rife 
With  happiness ;  to  whom,  in  eariy  spring. 
Bright  flowers  raise  up  their  heads,  where'er  they 
On  the  steep  mountain-side,  or  in  the  vale     [cling 
Are  nestled  calmly.    Thou  at  whom  the  pale 
And  weary  eaitii  looks  up,  when  winter  flees, 
Withpatientgaze:  thouforwhomwind-stripp'd  trees 
Put  on  fresh  leaves,  and  drink  deep  of  the  light 
That  glitters  in  thine  eye:  thou  in  whose  br^t 
And  hottest  rays  the  eagle  fills  his  eye 
With  quenchless  fire,  and  &r,  fer  up  on  high 
Screams  out  his  joy  to  thee:  by  all  the  names 
That  thou  dost  bear— whether  thy  godhead  claims 
Phobus,  or  Sol,  or  golden-hair'd  Apollo, 
Cynthian  or  Pythian — if  thou  dost  follow 

The  fleeing  night,  O,  hear 
Our  hymn  to  thee,  and  smilingly  draw  near! 

O,  most  high  poet!  ttiou  whose  great  heart's  swell 
Pours  itself  out  on  mountain  and  deep  dell : 
Thou  who  dost  touch  them  with  thy  golden  feet, 
And  make  than  for  a  poet's  theme  most  meet: 
Thou  who  dost  make  the  poet's  eye  perceive 
Great  beauty  everywhere    in  the  slow  heave 
Of  the  unquiet  sea,  or  in  the  war 
Of  its  unnumber'd  waters ;  on  the  d&ore 
Of  pleasant  streams,  upon  the  jagged  cliff 
Of  savage  mountain,  where  the  black  douds  drift 
Full  of  strange  lightning;  or  upon  the  brow 
Of  silent  nig^t,  that  solemnly  and  slow 
Comes  on  the  earth;  O,  thou !  whose 
Toudies  an  things  with  beauty,  makes  eadi  sense 
Double  deKght,  tinges  vrith  thine  own  heart 
Each  thing  thou  meetest ;  thou  who  ever  art 
Living  in  beanty— nay,  who  art,  in  truth, 
Beanty  imbodied — ^hear,  while  all  our  youth 

With  earnest  calling  cry ! 
Answer  our  hymn,  and  come  to  us,  most  high! 

O,  thou !  who  strikest  oft  thy  golden  lyre 
In  strange  disguise,  and  with  a  wondrous  fire 
Sweepest  its  strings  upon  the  sunny  glade, 
While  dances  to  ^ee  many  a  village  maid, 
Decking  her  hair  with  wild  flovtrers,  or  a  wreath 
Of  thine  own  laurel,  while,  reclined  beneath 
Some  ancient  oak,  with  smiles  at  thy  good  heart, 
As  though  thou  wert  of  this  our  world  a  part. 
Thou  lookest  on  them  in  the  darkening  wood. 
While  feuns  come  forth,  and,  with  their  dances  rude. 
Flit  round  among  the  trees  with  merry  leq>, 
Like  their  god,  Pat;  and  firom  fir  thickets  deep 
Come  up  the  satyrs,  joining  the  wild  crew. 
And  ci^iering  for  thy  pleasure:  from  eaf^  yew. 
And  oak,  and  beec^,  the  wood-nymphs  (Ai  peep  out 
To  see  the  revelry,  while  merry  shout 
And  noisy  laughter  rings  about  the  wood. 
And  thy  lyre  cheers  the  darken'd  solitude-* 

O,  come !  while  we  do  sound 
Our  flutes  and  pleasant-pealing  lyres  around  I 

O,  most  high  prophet  !^4hou  that  showest  men 
Deep-hidden  Imowledge:  thou  tiiat  firom  its  den 
to 
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Brings  fatariiy,  that  H  eomes  faj 
In  Tisible  ihape,  paiang  before  the  eye 
Shrouded  in  vuions :  thou  in  whoee  high  power 
Are  health  and  stckness:  thou  who  oft  dost  shower 
Great  plagues  upon  the  nations,  with  hot  breath 
Scorching  away  their  souls,  and  sending  death 
Like  fiery  mist  amid  them;  or  again, 
Like  the  sweet  breeze  that  comes  with  summer  rain. 
Touching  the  soul  with  joy,  thou  sendest  out 
Bright  health  among  the  people,  who  about 
With  dewy  feet  and  fanning  wings  doth  step, 
And  toucJi  each  poor,  pale  cheek  with  startling  lip, 
Filling  it  with  rich  blood,  that  leaps  anew 
Out  from  the  shrivelled  heart,  and  courses  through 
The  long^forsaken  veins ! — O,  thou,  whoee  name 
Is  sung  by  all,  let  us,  too,  dare  to  claim 

Thy  holy  presence  here ! 
Hear  us,  bright  god,  and  come  in  beauty  near! 

O,  thou,  the  lover  of  the  springing  bow! 
Who  ever  in  the  gloomy  woods  dost  throw 
Thine  arrows  to  the  ma^  like  the  keen  flight 
Of  those  thine  arrows  that  with  midday  Ugfat 
Thou  proudly  pointest;  thou  from  whom  grim  bean 
And  lordly  lions  flee,  with  strange,  wild  fears. 
And  hide  among  the  mountains :  thou  whose  cry 
Sounds  often  in  the  woods,  where  whirl  and  fly 
The  time-worn  leaves — when,  with  a  merry  train, 
Bacchus  is  on  the  hills,  and  on  the  plain 
The  full-arm'd  Csass — when  upon  the  sea 
The  briiie*gods  sound  their  horns,  and  raerri^ 
The  whole  earth  rings  with  pleasure :  then  thy  voice 
Stills  into  silence  every  stirring  noise. 
With  utmost  sweetness  pealing  on  the  hills, 
And  In  the  echo  of  the  dancing  rills, 
And  o*er  the  sea,  and  on  the  busy  plain, 
And  on  the  air,  until  all  voices  wane 

Before  its  influence— 
O,  come,  great  god,  be  ever  our  defence ! 

By  that  most  gloomy  day,  when  with  a  cry 
Toung  Htacijtth  fell  down,  and  his  dark  eye 
Was  fiird  with  dimming  blood — when  on  a  bed 
Of  his  own  flowers  he  laid  his  wounded  head, 
Breathing  deep  sighs ;  by  those  heart-cherish'd  eyes 
Of  long-loved  Htacinth — by  all  the  sighs 
That  thou,  O,  young  Apollo,  then  didst  pour 
On  every  gloomy  hill  and  desolate  shore. 
Weeping  at  thy  great  soul,  and  making  dull 
Thy  ever-quenchless  eye,  till  men  were  full 
Of  strange  forebodings  for  thy  lustre  dimm'd, 
And  many  a  ohant  in  many  a  fene  was  hymn'd 
Unto  the  pale-eyed  sun;  the  satyrs. stay'd 
Long  time  in  the  dull  woods,  then  on  the  glade 
They  came  and  look'd  for  thee ;  and  all  in  vain 
Poor  DiAN  sought  thy  love,  and  did  complain 
For  want  of  light  and  life ;— by  all  thy  g^rie^ 
O,  bright  Afollo  !  hear,  and  give  relief 

To  us  who  cry  to  thee— 
O,  come,  and  let  us  now  thy  gloiy  see ! 


iro.  ni. — TO  Tsinm. 

O,  thou,  most  lovely  and  most  beautiftil ! 
Whether  thy  doves  now  lovingly  do  loll 


Thy  bright  eyes  to  soft  slumbering  upon 
Some  dreamy  south  wind :  whether  thou  hast  gtma 
Upon  the  heaven  now,  or  if  thou  art 
Within  some  floating  cloud,  and  on  its  heart 
Pourest  rich-tinted  joy ;  whether  thy  wheels 
Are  touching  on  the  sun-forsaken  fields. 
And  brushing  oft*  the  dew  from  bending  grsas. 
Leaving  the  poor  green  blades  to  look,  alas  I 
With  dim  eyes  at  the  moon — (ah !  so  dost  thou 
Full  oftquench  brightness!) — Vsx  us,  whether  now 
Thou  passest  o*er  the  sea,  while  each  light  wing 
Of  thy  fair  doves  is  wet,  while  sea-maids  bring 
Sweet  odours  for  thee— (ah !  how  foolish  they  f 

They  have  not  felt  thy  smart !) — 
They  know  not,  while  in  ocean-caves  they  play, 

How  strong  thou  art 

Where'er  thou  art,  O,  Vsirus !  hear  our  song- 
Kind  goddess,  hear !  for  unto  thee  b^ong 
All  pleasant  ofierings :  bright  doves  ooo  to  thee. 
The  while  they  twine  their  necks  with  quiet  glee 
Among  the  morning  leaves ;  thine  are  all  sounds 
Of  pleasure  on  the  earth ;  and  where  abounds 
Most  happiness,  for  thee  we  ever  look ; 
Among  the  leaves,  in  dimly-lighted  no(^ 
Most  often  hidest  thou,  where  winds  may  waiw 
Thy  sunny  curls,  and  cool  airs  fondly  lave 
Thy  beaming  brow,  and  niflle  the  white  wings 
Of  thy  tired  doves;  and  where  his  love-song  sings. 
With  lightsome  eyes,  some  little,  strange,  sweet  bird, 
With  notes  that  never  but  by  thee  are  heard — 
O,  in  such  scene,  most  bright,  thou  liest  now, 

And,  with  half-open  eye, 
Drinkest  in  beauty — O,  most  feir,  that  thou 

Wouldst  hear  our  cry ! 

O,  thou,  through  whom  ell  things  upon  the  eartfi 
Grow  brighter:  thou  for  whom  even  laughing  mirth 
Lengthens  his  note;  thou  whom  the  joyous  bird 
Singeth  continuously ;  whose  name  is  heard 
In  every  pleasant  sound :  at  whose  warm  glance 
All  things  look  brighter:  for  whom  wine  doth  dance 
More  merrily  within  the  brimming  vase. 
To  meet  thy  lip:  thou,  at  whose  quiet  pace 
Joy  leaps  on  fiister,  with  a  louder  laugh. 
And  Sorrow  tosses  to  the  sea  his  staflf. 
And  pushes  back  the  hair  from  his  dim  eyes, 
To  look  again  upon  forgotten  skies ; 
While  Avarice  forgets  to  count  his  gold. 
Tea,  unto  thee  his  withered  hand  doth  hold, 
Fiird  with  that  heart-blood :  th6u,  to  whose  high 

All  things  are  made  to  bow,  [might 

Come  thou  to  us,  and  turn  thy  looks  of  light 

Upon  us  now ! 

O,  hear,  great  goddess !  thou  whom  all  obey; 
At  whose  desire  rough  satyrs  leave  their  play. 
And  gather  wild-flowers,  decking  the  bright  hair 
Of  her  they  love,  and  oft  blackberries  bear 
To  shame  them  at  her  eyes :  O,  thou !  to  whom 
They  leap  in  awkward  mood,  within  the  gloom 
Of  darkening  oak  trees,  or  at  lightsome  noon 
Sing  unto  thee,  upon  their  pipes,  a  tune     [power 
Of  wondrous  languisbment :  thou  vhoee  great 
Brings  up  the  sea-maids  from  each  oosan-bower, 
With  many  an  idle  song,  to  sing  to  thee, 
And  brigfat  locks  flowing  half  above  the  eea. 
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And  gleftming  eyes,  m  if  in  distant  caree 
They  spied  their  lovers — (so  among  the  waves 
Small  bubbles  flit,  mocking  the  kindly  sun. 

With  little,  laughing  brightness)-^ 
O,  come,  and  ere  our  festival  be  done. 

Oar  new  loves  bless ! 

O,  thou  who  once  didst  weep,  and  with  sad  tean 
Bedew  the  pitying  woods ! — by  those  great  fears 
That  haunted  thee  when  thvbeloved  lay 
With  dark  eyes  drown'd  in  Ath— by  thi^  dull  day 
When  poor  Adonis  fell,  with  many  a  moan. 
Among  the  leaves,  and  sadly  and  done 
Breathed  out  his  spirit — O,  do  thou  look  on 
All  maidens  who^  lor  too  great  love,  grow  wan. 
And  pity  them :  come  to  us  when  night  brings 
Her  first  faint  stars,  and  let  us  hear  the  wings 
Of  thy  most  beauteous  and  bright-eyed  doves 
Stirring  the  breathless  air;  let  all  thy  loves 
Be  dying  round  thy  car,  with  pleasant  songs 
Moving  upon  their  lips :  come !  each  maid  longs 
For  thy  Mr  presence — goddess  of  rich  love ! 

Come  on  the  odorous  air; 
And,  as  thy  light  wheels  roll,  from  us  remove 

All  love-sick  care ! 

Lo,  we  have  many  kinds  of  incense  here 
To  offer  thee,  and  sunny  wine  and  clear, 
Fit  for  young  Bacchus  :  flowers  we  have  here  too, 
That  we  have  gathered  when  the  morning  dew 
Was  moist  upon  them ;  myrtle-wreaths  we  bear, 
To  place  upon  thy  bright,  luxuriant  hair. 
And  shade  thy  temples  too;  'tis  now  the  time 
Of  oil  fair  beauty :  thou  who  lovest  the  clime 
Of  our  dear  Cyprus,  where  sweet  flowers  blow 
With  honey  in  their  cups,  and  with  a  glow 
Like  thine  own  cheek,  raising  their  modest  heads 
To  be  refreshM  with  the  transparent  beads 
Of  silver  dew :  behold,  this  April  night, 
Our  altars  bum  for  thee ;  lo,  on  the  light 
We  pour  out  incense  from  each  golden  vase ; 

O,  goddess,  hear  our  words ! 
And  hither  turn,  with  thine  own  matchless  graoa, 

Thy  white-wing*d  birds. 

HO.  IT. — TO  niAHA. 

Most  graceful  goddess ! — ^whether  now  thoa  art 
Hunting  the  dun  deer  in  the  silent  heart 
Of  some  old,  quiet  wood,  or  on  the  side 
Of  some  high  mountain,  and,  most  eager-eyed. 
Dashing  upon  the  chase,  with  bended  bow 
And  arrow  at  the  string,  and  with  a  glow 
Of  wondrous  beauty  on  thy  cheek,  and  feet 
Like  thine  own  silver  moon — ^yea,  and  as  fleet 
As  her  best  beams — and  quiver  at  the  back, 
Rattling  to  all  thy  stoppings ;  if  some  track 
In  distant  Thessaly  thou  followest  up. 
Brushing  the  dews  from  many  a  flower-cup 
And  quiet  leaf^  and  listening  to  the  bay 
Of  thy  good  hounds,  while  in  the  deep  woods  they, 
8trong-Umb*d  and  swift,  leap  on  with  eager  bounds, 
And  with  their  long,  deep  note  each  hill  resounds, 
Making  thee  music : — goddess,  hear  our  cry. 
And  let  us  worship  thee,  while  far  and  high 
Goes  up  thy  brother — while  his  light  ii  full 
Upon  the  earth;  for,  when  the  night-winds  lull 


The  world  to  sleep,  then  to  the  lightleas  sky 
DiAir  must  go,  with  silver  robes  of  dew. 
And  sunward  eye. 

Perhaps  thou  liest  on  some  shady  spot 
Among  the  trees,  while  fHghten*d  beasts  hear  not 
The  deep  bay  of  thy  hounds;  but,  dropping  down 
Upon  green  grass,  and  leaves  all  sere  and  brown. 
Thou  pillowest  thy  delicate  head  upon 
Some  ancient  mossy  root,  where  wood-winds  run 
Wildly  about  thee,  and  thy  fair  nymphs  point 
Thy  death-wing'd  arrows,  or  thy  hair  anoint 
With  Lydian  odours,  and  thy  strong  hounds  lie 
Laiily  on  the  earth,  and  watch  thine  eye, 
And  watch  thine  arrows,  while  thou  hast  a  dream. 
Perchance,  in  some  deep-bosom*d,  shaded  stream 
Thou  bathest  now,  where  even  thy  brother  sun 
Cannot  look  on  thee — ^where  dark  shades  and  dun 
Fall  on  the  water,  making  it  most  cool. 
Like  winds  from  the  broad  sea,  or  like  some  pool 
In  deep,  dark  cavern:  hanging  branches  dip 
Their  locks  into  the  stream,  or  slowly  drip 
With  tear-drops  of  rich  dew :  before  no  eyes 
But  those  of  flitting  wind-gods,  each  nymph  hies 

Into  the  deep,  cool,  running  stream,  and  there 
Thou  pillowest  thyself  upon  its  breast, 

O  queen,  most  fair ! 

By  an  thine  hours  of  pleasure — ^when  thou  wast 

Upon  tall  Latmosi,  moveless,  still,  and  lost 

In  boundless  pleasure,  ever  gazing  on 

Thy  bright-eyed  youth,  whether  the  unseen  sun 

Was  lighting  the  deep  sea,  or  at  mid-noon 

Careering  through  the  sky — by  every  tune 

And  voice  of  joy  that  thrill'd  about  the  chords 

Of  thy  deep  heart,  when  thou  didst  hear  hit  words 

In  that  cool,  shady  grot,  where  thou  hadst  brought 

And  plaoed£vDTicioN;wherefiurhands  had  taught    i 

All  beauty  to  shine  forth ;  where  thy  fair  maids 

Had  brought  up  d&ells  for  thee,  and  from  the  glades 

All  sunny  flowers,  with  precious  stones  and  gems 

Of  utmost  beauty,  pearly  diadems 

Of  many  seargods ;  birds  were  there,  that  sang 

Ever  most  sweetly;  living  waters  rang 

Their  changes  to  all  time,  to  soothe  the  soul 

Of  thy  Ehdtmioit  ;  pleasant  breezes  stole 

With  light  feet  through  the  cave,  that  they  might 

His  dewy  lips ; — O,  by  those  hours  of  bUss       [kiss 

That  thou  didst  then  enjoy,  come  to  us,  fidr 
And  beautiful  Diaita— ^take  us  now 

Under  thy  care ! 

jro.  iT.-^ro  HsmcVsT. 

O,  winged  messenger!  if  thy  light  feet 

Are  in  the  star-paved  halls  where  high  gods  meet, 

Where  the  rich  nectar  thou  dost  take  and  sip 

At  idly-pleasant  leisure,  while  thy  lip 

Utters  rich  eloquence,  until  thy  foe, 

Juiro  herself,  doth  her  long  hate  forego. 

And  hangs  upon  thine  accents;  Vbnus  smiles, 

And  aims  her  looks  at  thee  wiUi  winning  wiles ; 

And  wise  Miitxrva's  cup  stands  idly  by 

The  while  thou  speakest.    Whether  up  on  high 

Thou  wing*st  thy  way — or  dost  but  now  unfurl 

Thy  jnnions  like  the  eagle,  while  a  whirl 
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Of  ur  takM  plaoe  aboai  tiuw    if  thy  wings 

Are  over  the  broad  lett  where  Afiric  flings 

His  hot  bresth  on  the  wsteis;  by  the  shove 

Of  Arsby  the  blest,  or  in  the  roer 

Of  cfs^ing  northom  ice    O,  tun,  end  nrge 

Thy  winged  conise  to  us!  LesTo  the  roag^saige, 

Or  icy  moontsin-height,  or  dty  piond, 

Or  haughty  temple^  or  dim  wood  down  bow'd 

With  weakened  age, 
And  come  to  us,  thou  young  and. mighty  sage! 

Thou  who  invisibly  dost  ever  stand 
Near  each  high  orator ;  and,  hand  in  hand 
With  the  gold-robed  ApoUo,  touch  the  tongue 
Of  every  poet ;  on  whom  men  have  hung 
With  strange  enchantment,  when  in  daik  disguise 
Thou  hast  descended  from  doud-curtain'd  does, 
And  lifted  up  thy  voice,  to  teach  bold  men 
Thy  world-arousing  art:  O,  thou !  that,  when 
The  ocean  was  untrack'd,  <tidst  teach  them  send 
Oreat  ships  upon  it:  thou  who  dost  extend 
In  storm  a  calm  protection  to  the  hopes 
Of  the  fidr  merchant :  thou  who  on  the  slopes 
Of  Mount  Cyllene  first  madest  sound  the  lyre 
And  many-toned  harp  with  childish  fire. 
And  thine  own  beauty  sounding  in  the  caves 
A  strange,  new  tune,  unlike  the  ruder  staves 
That  Pas  had  utter'd — while  each  wondering 

nymph 
Came  oat  firom  tree  and  mountain,  and  pure  lymf^ 
Of  mountain-stream,  to  drink  eadi  rolling  note 
That  o*er  the  listening  woods  did  run  and  float 

With  fine,  clear  tone, 
Like  silver  trumpets  o'er  still  waters  blown : 

O,  matchless  artist!  thou  of  wondrous  skill. 
Who  didst  in  ages  past  the  wide  earth  fill 
With  every  usefulness:  thou  who  do^  teach 
Quick-witted  thieves  the  miser's  gold  to  reach, 
And  rob  him  of  his  sleep  for  many  a  night. 
Getting  thee  curses :  O,  mischie^ibns  sprite  I 
Thou  Rogue-^od  MBmcunT  I  ever  glad  to  cheat 
All  gods  and  men ;  with  mute  and  noiseless  feet 
Going  in  search  of  mischief;  now  to  steal 
The  fiery  spear  of  Mams,  now  clog  the  wheel 
Of  bright  Apollo's  car,  that  it  may  crawl 
Most  slowly  upward :  thou  whom  wrestlers  call. 
Whether  they  strive  upon  the  level  green 
At  dewy  night&ll,  under  the  dim  screen 
Of  ancient  oak,  or  at  ,the  sacred  games 
In  fierce  contest :  thou  whom  each  then  names 
In  half-thought  prayer,  when  the  quick  breath  is 

drawn 
For  the  last  struggle :  thou  whom  on  the  lawn 
The  victor  praises,  making  unto  thee 
OfiSning  for  his  proud  honours — ^let  us  be 

Und^  thy  care : 
O,  winged  messenger,  hear,  hear  our  prayer ! 

HO.  yid-^TO   BACCHUS. 

Where  art  thou,  BacchvsI  On  the  vine-spread  hills 
Of  some  rich  country,  where  the  red  wine  fills 
The  duster'd  grapes — staining  thy  lips  all  red 
With  generous  liquor — pouring  on  thy  head 
The  odorous  wine,  and  ever  holding  up 
Unto  the  smiling  sun  thy  brimming  cup, 


And  filfing  it  with  light  t  Or  doth  thy  car, 
Under  the  blaie  of  the  &r  northern  star, 
BoU  over  Thraoia's  hills,  while  all  around 
Are  shouting  Bacchanals,  and  every  sound 
Of  merry  revelry,  while  distant  men 
Start  at  thy  noisingst  Or  in  shady  gkn 
Redinest  thou,  beneath  green  ivy  leaves. 
And  idlest  off  the  day,  while  each  Faun  weaves 
Green  garlands  for  thee,  sipping  the  rich  bowl 
That  thou  hast  givdn  him— while  the  loud  roll 
Of  thy  aU-eonquering  wheels  is  heard  no  more, 
And  thy  strong  tigers  have  lain  down  before 

Thy  grape  stain'd  feet  1 

O,  Bacchus  I  come  and  meet 
Thy  worshif^iers,  the  while,  with  merry  loi« 

Of  ancient  song,  thy  godhead  they  do  greet ! 

O,  thou  who  lovest  pleasure !  at  whose  heart 
Rich  wine  is  always  felt ;  who  hast  a  part 
In  all  airnnrelling  mirth ;  who  in  the  dance 
Of  merry  maidens  join'st,  where  the  glance 
Of  bright  black  eyes,  or  white  and  twinkling  feet 
Of  joyous  fiur  ones,  doth  thy  quick  eyes  greet 
Upon  some  summer-green :  Maker  of  joy 
To  all  care-troubled  men !  who  dost  des^oy 
The  piercing  pangs  of  grief;  for  whom  the  maids 
Weave  ivy  garlands,  and  in  pleasant  glades 
Hang  up  thy  image,  and  with  beaming  looks 
Go  dancing  round,  while  shepherds  with  their  crooks 
Join  the  glad  company,  and  pass  about,. 
With  merry  laugh  and  many  a  gleesome  shout. 
Staining  with  rich,  dark  grapes  each  lit^  chedk 
They  most  do  love ;  and  then,  with  sudden  fieak. 
Taking  the  willing  hand,  and  dancing  on 
About  the  green  mound :  O,  thou  merry  son 
'  Of  lofty  Jovi  I 
Where  thou  dost  rove 
Among  the  grape-vines,  come,  ere  day  is  done. 
And  let  us  too  thy  sunny  influence  prove ! 

Where  art  thou,  conquoror  1  before  whom  fell 
The  jewell'd  kings  of  Ind,  when  the  strong  swdl 
Of  thy  great  multitudes  came  on  them,  and 
Thou  hftdst  thy  thyrsus  in  thy  red,  rig^t  hand. 
Shaking  it  over  them,  till  every  soul 
Grew  foint  as  with  wild  lightning ;  when  the  rdl 
Of  thy  great  chariot^wheels  was  on  the  neck 
Of  many  a  conqueror ;  when  thou  didst  check 
Thy  tigers  and  thy  lynxes  at  the  shore 
Of  the  brosd  ocean,  and  didst  still  the  roar, 
Pouring  a  sparkling  and  most  pleasant  wine 
Into  its  waters ;  when  the  dashing  brine 
Toss'd  up  new  odours,  and  a  pleasant  scent 
Upon  its  breath,  and  many  who  were  spent 
With  weary  sickness,  breathed  of  lifo  anew. 
When  wine-inspired  breezes  on  them  blew; — 
Bacchus  !  who  bringest  all  men  to  thy  feet ! 
Wine-god !  with  brow  of  light,  and  smiles  most 

Make  this  our  earth  [sweet ! 

A  sharer  in  thy  mirth — 
Let  us  rejoice  thy  wine-dew'd  hair  to  greet, 

And  cJiant  to  thee,  who  gavest  young  Joy  his 
birth. 

Come  to  our  ceremony!  lo,  we  rear 
An  altar  of  bright  turf  unto  thee  here, 
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And  crown  it  with  the  Tina  and  pfoaaant  laaf 
Of  clinging  ivy:  Coma,  and  drive  aad  Oriaf 
Far  from  ns !  lo,  we  pour  thy  tnrf  upon 
Full  capa  of  wine,  bidding  the  weiAauig  mm 
Fill  the  good  air  with  odour;  aee,  a  ouat 
la  riaing  from  the  ann-tonch'd  wine ! — ^ah !  faklt— 
Alaa  I  'twaa  not  hia  cry  I) — with  all  ttiy  tiain 
Of  laughing  Satyrs,  pouring  out  a  atrain 
Of  utmoat  ahrillneas  on  the  noiay  pipe— 
O,  come ! — with  eye  and  Hp  of  beauty,  ripe 
And  wondroua  n^e — O !  let  ua  hear  thy  wheela 
Coming  upon  the  hills,  while  twilight  ateala 
Upon  us  quietly — ^while  the  dark  night 
Is  hinder'd  from  her  courae  by  the  fierce  light 
Of  thy  wild  tigers'  eyes ; — O !  let  ua  aee 
The  revelry  of  thy  wild  company, 

With  all  thy  train; 

And,  ere  night  comea  again. 
We'll  pass  o'er  many  a  hill  and  vale  vrith  Ihee, 

Raiaing  to  thee  a  loudly-joyoua  strain. 

HO.  TII. — TO  aOMVVS. 

O,  thou,  the  leaden-eyed !  with  drooping  lid 
Hanging  upon  thy  sight,  and  eye  half-hid 
By  matted  hair:  that,  with  a  constant  train 
Of  empty  dreams,  all  shadowleas  and  vain 
As  the  dim  wind,  dost  sleep  in  thy  dark  cave 
With  poppies  at  the  mouth,which  night-winds  wave. 
Sending  their  breathings  downward— on  thy  bed. 
Thine  only  throne,  with  darkness  overspread. 
And  curtains  black  aa  are  the  eyes  of  night: 
Thou,  who  dost  come  at  time  of  waning  light 
And  sleep  among  the  woods,  where  night  doth  hide 
And  tremble  at  the  sun,  and  shadows  glide 
Among  the  waving  tree-topa;  if  now  there 
Thou  steepest  in  a  current  of  cool  air. 
Within  some  nook,  amid  thick  flowers  and  moas, 
Gray-colour'd  as  thine  eyes,  while  thy  dreams  toes 

Their  fantasies  about  the  silent  earth. 

In  waywardness  of  mirth— 
O,  come !  and  hear  the  h^n  that  we  are  chanting 
Amid  the  star-light  through  the  thick  leaves  slanting. 

Thou  lover  of  the  banks  of  idle  streams 
O'erahaded  by  broad  oaka,  with  scatter'd  gleama 
From  the  few  stars  upon  them ;  of  the  shore 
Of  the  broad  aea,  with  silence  hovering  o'er; 
The  great  moon  hanging  out  her  lampa  to  gild 
The  murmuring  waves  with  huea  all  pure  and  mild. 
Where  thou  dost  lie  upon  the  sounding  sanda. 
While  winds  come  dancing  on  from  soiithem  landa 
With  dreams  upon  their  backa,  and  unseen  wavea 
Of  odoura  in  their  hands :  thou,  in  the  caves 
Of  the  8tar-Hf;hted  clouds,  on  summer  evee 
Reclining  lazily,  while  Silence  loaves 
Her  influence  about  thee :  in  the  sea 
That  liest,  hearing  the  monotony 
Of  waves  far-off  above  thee,  like  the  winga 
Of  passing  dreams,  while  the  great  ocean  swhiga 

His  bulk  above  thy  sand-aupported  head — 

(As  chain'd  upon  hb  bed 
Some  giant,  with  an  idleneaa  of  motion 
So  swings  the  still  and  aleep-enthrall'd  ocean.) 

Thou  who  dost  bless  the  weary  with  thy  touch. 
And  makest  Agony  relax  hia  dutch 
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Upon  tiie  bleeding  flbfea  of  the  heart ; 
Pale  Diaappointment  loae  her  conatant  amart. 
And  Sorrow  dry  her  tears,  and  ceaae  to  weep 
Her  life  away,  and  gain  new  cheer  in  alaep: 
Thou  who  doat  bleaa  the  birda,  in  every  plaoe 
Where  they  have  song  theb  aonga  with  wondrooa 


Throughout  the  day,  and  now,  vrith  drooping  vring, 
Amid  the  leaves  receive  thy  vrelcoming : — 
Come  vrith  thy  crowd  of  dreama,0,  thou!  to  whom 
All  noiaa  ia  moat  abborr'd,  and  in  this  gloom. 
Beneath  the  ahaded  brightness  of  the  sky, 
Where  are  no  aounda  but  as  the  winds  go  by, — 
Here  toudi  our  eyes,  great  Soxs  us !  with  thy  wand ; 
Ah!  here  thou  art, vrith  touch  moat  mild  and  bland. 

And  vre  forget  our  hymn,  and  aink  away; 

And  here,  until  broad  day 
Come  up  into  the  sky,  with  fire-ateeda  leaping. 
Will  we  recline,  beneath  the  vine-kavea  aieeping. 


vo.  yiii.-^TO  cimis. 
Qoddem  of  boun^l  at  whoae  spring-time  call. 
When  on  the  devry  earth  thy  first  tones  fall^ 
Pieroea  the  ground  each  young  and  tender  blade^ 
And  wonders  at  the  sun;  each  dull,  gray  glade 
Is  shining  with  new  grass ;  from  each  chill  hole. 
Where  they  had  lain  enchain'd  and  dull  of  aoul. 
The  birds  come  forth,  and  amg  for  joy  to  thee 
Among  the  springing  leavea;  and,  friat  and  free, 
The  rivers  toes  their  chaina  up  to  the  sun. 
And  through  their  grassy  banks  leapingly  run. 
When  thou  hast  touch'd  them :  thou  who  ever  art 
The  goddeaa  of  all  beauty :  thou  whose  heart 
la  ever  in  the  aunny  meada  and  fields ; 
To  whom  the  laughing  earth  looks  up  and  yielda 
Her  waving  treaaurea :  thou  that  in  thy  car. 
With  winged  dragona;  when  the  morning  atar 
Sheda  hia  cold  light,  touchest  the  morning  treea 
Until  they  apread  their  bloasoms  to  the  breeie;— 

O,  pour  thy  light 

Of  truth  imd  joy  upon  our  aoula  thia  ni^^t, 
And  grant  to  ua  all  plenty  and  good  eaae ! 

O,  thou,  the  goddeas  of  the  rustling  com ! 
Thou  to  whom  reapers  sing,  and  on  the  lawn 
Pile  up  their  baskets  with  the  iuU-ear'd  wheat ; 
While  maidens  come,  with  little  dancing  fret, 
And  bring  thee  poppiea,  weaving  thee  a  crown 
Of  simple  beauty,  bending  their  heada  down 
To  garland  thy  full  baskets :  at  whose  side, 
Among  the  sheavea  of  wheat,  doth  Bacchus  ride 
With  bright  and  sparkling  eyes,  and  feet  and  mouth 
All  wine-stain'd  from  the  warm  and  aunny  aouth: 
Perhapa  one  arm  about  thy  neck  he  twinea. 
While  in  his  car  ye  ride  among  the  vinea. 
And  with  the  other  hand  he  gathera  up 
The  rich,  full  grapea,  and  holds  the  glowing  cup 
Unto  thy  lips — and  then  he  throws  it  by. 
And  crowns  thee  with  bright  leavea  to  shade  thine 
So  it  may  gaxe  vrith  richer  love  and  light      [eye. 
Upon  hia  beaming  brow:  If  thy  awifl  flight 

Be  on  some  hill 

Of  vine-hung  Thraee— O,  come,  while  night  ia 
still, 
And  greet  with  heaping  arma  oar  gkddan'd  dfjtAl 
tat 
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Lo !  the  soudl  stin,  above  the  lilfer  -wave. 
Come  waBdering  up  the  ikj,  and  kindly  lave 
The  Aincloada  with  their  tight,  like  floating  aparin 
Of  diamonds  in  the  air ;  or  spirit  baiks, 
With  unseen  riders,  wheeling  in  the  sky. 
Lo !  a  soft  mist  of  light  is  rising  high, 
Like  silver  shining  through  a  tint  of  red. 
And  soon  the  qaeened  moon  her  love  will  shed, 
Like  pearl-mist,  on  the  earth  and  on  the  sea. 
Where  thon  shalt  cross  to  view  our  mystery. 
Lo !  we  have  torches  here  for  thee,  and  urns, 
Where  incense  with  a  floating  odour  bums, 
And  altars  piled  with  various  fruits  and  flowers, 
And  ears  of  com,  gathered  at  early  hours, 
And  odours  fresh  from  India,  with  a  heap 
Of  many-colour'd  poppies: — ^Lo!  we  keep 
Our  silent  watch  for  thee,  sitting  before 
Thy  ready  altars,  till  to  our  lone  shore 

Thy  (^ariot  wheels 
Shall  come,  while  ocean  to  the  burden  reels. 
And  utters  to  the  sky  a  stifled  roar. 


TO  THE  PLANET  JUPITER. 

Thou  art,  in  troth,  a  fair  and  kingly  star. 
Planet !  whose  silver  crest  now  gleams  aftr 
Upon  the  edge  of  yonder  eastem  hill, 
That,  night-like,  seems  a  third  of  heaven  to  fill. 
Thou  art  most  worthy  of  e  poet's  lore, 
His  worship — as  a  thing  to  bend  before ; 
And  yet  thon  smilest  as  if  I  might  sing, 
Weak  as  I  am — my  lyre  unused  to  ring 
Among  the  thousand  harps  which  fill  the  world. 
The  sun*8  last  fire  upon  the  sky  has  cnrl'd. 
And  on  the  clouds,  and  now  thou  hast  arisen. 
And  in  the  east  thine  eye  of  love  doth  glisten— 
Thou,  whom  the  ancients  took  to  be  a  king, 
And  that  of  gods ;  and,  as  thou  wert  a  spring 
Of  inspiration,  I  would  soar  and  drink. 
While  yet  thou  art  upon  the  mountain's  brink. 
Who  bid  men  say  that  thou,  O  silver  peer, 
Wast  to  the  moon  a  servitor,  anear 
To  sit,  and  watch  her  eye  for  messages. 
Like  to  the  other  fair  and  silver  bees 
That  swarm  around  her  when  she  sits  her  throne! 
What  of  the  mooni     She  bringeth  storm  alone. 
At  new,  and  full,  and  every  other  time ;    {rhyme, 
She  turns  men's  brains,  and  so  she  makes  them 
And  rave,  and  sigh  away  their  weary  lifo ; 
And  shall  she  be  of  young  adorers  rife, 
And  thou  have  none  1     Nay,  one  will  sing  to  thee, 
And  turn  his  eye  to  thee,  and  bend  the  knee. 
Lo !  on  the  marge  of  the  dim  westem  plain, 
The  star  of  love  doth  even  yet  remain — 
She  of  the  ocean-foam — and  watch  thy  look. 
As  one  might  gaxe  upon  an  antique  book. 
When  he  doth  sit  and  read,  at  deep,  dead  night. 
Stealing  from  Time  his  hours.    Ah,  sweet  delay ! 
And  now  she  sinks  to  follow  fleeting  day. 
Contented  with  thy  glance  of  answering  love : 
And  where  she  worships  can  I  thoughtless  prove  1 
Now  as  thou  risest  higher  into  sight, 
Marking  the  water  with  a  line  of  tight, 
On  wave  and  ripple  quietly  aslant, 


Thy  influences  steal  upon  the  heart. 
With  a  sweet  force  and  unresisted  art. 
Like  the  still  growth  of  some  unceasing  plant. 
The  mother,  vratching  by  her  sleeping  child. 
Blesses  thee,  when  thy  light,  so  stiU  and  mild. 
Falls  through  the  casement  on  her  babe's  pale  fooe. 
And  tinges  it  with  a  benignant  grace. 
Like  the  vrhite  shadow  of  an  angel's  wing. 
The  sick  man,  who  has  Iain  for  many  a  day, 
And  wasted  like  a  lightless  flower  away, 
He  blesses  thee,  O  Jots  !  when  thou  dost  diine 
Upon  his  face,  with  influence  divine, 
Soothing  his  thin,  blue  eyetids  into  sleep. 
The  child  its  constant  murmuring  will  keep, 
Within  the  nurse'-s  arms,  till  thou  dost  glad 
His  eyes,  and  then  he  sleeps.    The  thin,  and  sad. 
And  patient  student  closes  up  his  books 
A  space  or  so,  to  gain  from  thy  kind  looks 
Refreshment     Men,  in  d^ngeons  pent, 
Ctimb  to  the  window,  and,  with  head  upbent. 
Gaze  they  at  thee.    The  timid  deer  awake. 
And,  'neath  thine  eye,  their  nightly  rambles  make. 
Whistling  their  joy  to  thee.    The  speckled  trout 
From  underneath  his  rock  comes  shooting  out. 
And  turns  his  eye  to  thee,  and  loves  thy  light. 
And  sleeps  within  it.    The  gray  water  plant 
Looks  up  to  thee  beseechingly  aslant. 
And  thou  dost  feed  it  there,  beneath  the  wave. 
Even  the  tortoise  crawls  from  out  his  cave. 
And  feeds  wherever,  on  the  dewy  grass, 
Thy  light  hath  tinger'd.    Thou  canst  even  pass 
To  water-depths,  and  make  the  coral-fly 
Work  happier,  when  flatter'd  by  thine  eye. 
Thou  touchest  not  the  roughest  heart  in  vain ; 
Even  the  sturdy  sailor,  and  the  swain, 
Bless  thee,  whene'er  they  see  thy  lustrous  eye 
Open  amid  the  clouds,  stilling  the  sky. 
The  lover  praises  thee,  and  to  thy  light 
Compares  his  love,  thus  tender  and  thus  bright; 
And  tells  his  mistress  thou  dost  kindly  mock 
Her  gentle  eye.    Thou  dost  the  heart  unlock 
Which  Care  and  Wo  have  render'd  comfortlees, 
And  teachcst  it  thy  influence  to  bless,^ 
And  even  for  a  time  its  grief  to  brave. 
The  madman,  that  beneath  the  moon  doth  rave. 
Looks  to  thy  orb,  and  is  again  himself. 
The  miser  stops  from  counting  out  his  pelf, 
When  through  the  barred  windows  comes  thy  hiO — 
And  even  he,  he  thinks  thee  beautiful. 
O !  while  thy  silver  arrows  pierce  the  air. 
And  while  beneath  thee,  the  dim  forests,  where 
The  wind  sleeps,  and  the  snowy  mountains  tall 
Are  still  as  death — O !  bring  me  back  again 
The  bold  and  happy  heart  that  bless'd  me,  when 
My  youth  was  green ;  ere  home  and  hope  were  veiTd 
In  desolation !     Then  my  cheek  was  paled. 
But  not  with  care.     For,  late  at  night,  and  long, 
I  toil'd,  that  I  might  gain  myself  among 
Old  tomes,  a  knowledge ;  and  in  truth  I  did : 
I  studied  long,  and  thin^  the  wise  had  hid 
In  their  quaint  books,  I  leam'd ;  and  then  I  thought 
The  poet's  art  was  mine ;  and  so  I  wrought 
My  boyish  feelings  into  words,  and  spread 
Tbem  out  before  the  world — and  I  was  fod 
With  praise,  and  with  a  name.    Alas!  to  him. 
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Whoee  eje  md  heart  mnit  looa  or  bto  grow  dim, 
Toiling  with  poverty,  or  evilf  worw. 
This  gift  of  poetry  is  bat  a  curie. 
Unfitting  it  amid  the  world  to  brood. 
And  toil  and  jostle  for  a  livelihood. 
The  foTeriflh  passion  of  the  soul  hath  been 
My  bane.    O  Jori !  conldst  thoa  but  wean 
Me  back  to  boyhood  for  a  space,  it  were 
Indeed  a  gift.    There  was  a  sudden  stir. 
Thousands  of  years  ago,  upon  the  sea ; 
The  waters  foam'd,  and  parted  hastily. 
As  though  a  giant  left  his  azure  home, 
And  Delos  woke,  and  did  to  light  up  come 
Within  that  Grecian  sea.    Latona  had, 
Till  then,  been  wandering,  listlessly  and  sad. 
About  the  earth,  and  through  the  hollow  vast 
Of  water,  foUow'd  by  the  angry  haste 
Of  furious  JuKo.    Many  a  weary  day. 
Above  the  shaggy  hills  where,  groaning,  lay 
EircujkDiJs  and  Ttpion,  she  had  roam*d» 
And  over  volcanoes,  where  fire  upfoam'd; 
And  sometimes  in  the  forests  she  had  lurk'd, . 
Whnethefieree  serpent  through  the  herbage  work'd. 
Over  gray  weeds,  and  tiger-trampled  flowers. 
And  where  the  lion  hid  in  tangled  bowers. 
And  where  the  panther,  with  his  dappled  skin. 
Made  day  like  night  with  his  deep  moaning  din : 
AH  things  were  there  to  fright  the  gentle  soul-^ 
The  hedgehog,  that  across  the  path  did  roll. 
Gray  eagles,  fang'd  like  cats,  old  vultures,  bald. 
Wild  hawks  and  restless  owls,  whose  cry  appalfd, 
Black  bats  and  speckled  tortoises,  that  snap. 
And  scorpions,  hiding  underneath  gray  stones. 
With  here  and  there  old  piles  of  human  bones 
Of  the  first  men  that  found  out  what  was  war. 
Brass  heads  of  arrows,  rusted  sdmetar. 
Old  crescent,  shield,  and  edgeless  battle-axe, 
And  near  them  skulls,  with  wide  and  gaping  cracks, 
Too  old  and  dry  for  worms  to  dwell  within ; 
Only  the  restless  spider  there  did  spin, 
A  nd  made  his  house.   And  then  she  down  would  lay 
Her  restless  head,  among  dry  leaves,  and  faint. 
And  close  her  eyes  till  thou  wouldst  come  and  paint 
Her  visage  with  thy  light;  and  then  the  blood 
Would  stir  again  about  her  heart,  endued. 
By  thy  kind  look,  with  life  again,  and  speed ; 
And  then  wouldst  thou  her  gentle  spirit  feed 
With  new-wing*d  hopes,  and  sunny  fimtasies, 
And,  looking  piercingly  amid  the  trees. 
Drive  from  her  path  all  those  unwelcome  sights. 
Then  would  she  rise,  and  o'er  the  flower-blights, 
And  through  the  tiger-peopled  solitudes. 
And  odorous  brakes,  and  panther-guarded  woods, 
Would  keep  her  way  until  she  reach*d  the  edge 
Of  the  blue  sea,  and  then,  on  some  high  ledge 
Of  thunder-blacken'd  rocks,  would  sit  and  look 
Into  thine  eye,  nor  fear  lest  from  some  nook 
Should  rise  the  hideous  shapes  that  Juno  ruled. 
And  persecute  her.     Once  her  feet  she  cool'd 
Upon  a  long  and  narrow  beach.    The  brine 
Had  marked,  as  with  an  endless  serpent-spine. 
The  sanded  shore  with  a  long  line  of  shells. 
Like  those  the  Nereids  weave,  within  the  cells 
Of  their  queen  Thstis — such  they  pile  around 
The  feel  of  cross  old  Nxmios,  having  found 


That  this  will  gain  his  grace,  and  such  they  bring 
To  the  quaint  Pmorxus,  as  an  ofiering, 
When  they  would  have  him  tell  their  fate,  and  who 
Shall  first  embrace  them  with  a  lover's  g^ow. 
And  there  Latoha  stepp'd  along  the  marge 
Of  the  slow  waves,  and  when  one  came  more  large, 
And  wet  her  feet,  she  tingled,  as  when  Jovx 
Gave  her  the  first,  all-buming  kiss  of  love. 
Still  on  she  kept,  pacing  along  the  sand. 
And  on  the  shells,  and  now  and  then  would  stand. 
And  let  her  long  and  golden  hair  outfloat 
Upon  the  waves — when,  lo !  the  sudden  note 
Of  the  fierce,  hissing  dragon  met  her  ear. 
She  shuddered  then,  and,  all-possessM  with  fear, 
Rush'd  wildly  through  the  hollow-sounding  vast 
Into  the  deep,  deep  sea ;  and  then  she  pass*d 
Through  many  wonders — coral-rafter'd  cave% 
Deep,  far  below  the  noise  of  upper  waves^ 
Sea-flowers,  that  floated  into  golden  hair. 
Like  misty  silk — fishes,  whose  eyes  did  glare. 
And  some  surpassbg  lovely — fltthless  spine 
Of  old  behemoths — flasks  of  hoarded  wine 
Among  the  timbers  of  old,  shattered  ships — 
GoUcts  of  gold,  that  had  not  touch'd  the  lips 
Of  men  a  thousand  years.    And  then  she  lay 
Her  down,  amid  the  ever-changing  spray. 
And  wish'd,  and  bcgg'd  to  die ;  and  then  it  was 
That  voice  of  thine  the  deities  that  awes,  "^ 

Lifted  to  light  beneath  the  Grecian  skies 
That  rich  and  lustrous  Delian  paradise. 
And  placed  Latoxa  there,  while  yet  asleep. 
With  parted  lip,  and  respiration  deep. 
And  open  palm ;  and  when  at  length  she  woke, 
She  found  herself  beneath  a  shadowy  oak. 
Huge  and  majestic ;  from  its  boughs  looked  out 
All  birds,  whose  timid  nature  't  is  to  doubt 
And  fear  mankind.    The  dove,  with  patient  eyes 
Earnestly  did  his  artful  nest  devise. 
And  was  most  busy  under  sheltering  leaves ; 
The  thrush,  that  loves  to  sit  upon  gray  eaves 
Amid  old  ivy,  she,  too,  sang  and  built ;  [spilt 

And  mock-bird  songs  rang  out  like  hail-showers 
Among  the  leaves,  or  on  the  velvet  grass ;  * 
The  bees  did  all  around  their  store  amass. 
Or  down  depended  from  a  swinging  bough. 
In  tangled  swarms.     Above  her  dazzling  brow 
The  lustrous  humming-bird  was  whirUng ;  and. 
So  near,  that  she  might  reach  it  with  her  hand. 
Lay  a  gray  lizard — such  do  notice  give 
When  a  foul  serpent  comes,  and  they  do  live 
By  the  permission  of  the  roughest  hind ; 
Just  at  her  feet,  with  mild  eyes  up-inclined, 
A  snowy  antelope  cropped  off  the  buds 
From  hanging  limbs ;  and  in  the  solitudes 
No  noise  disturbed  the  birds,  except  the  dim 
Voice  of  a  fount,  that,  from  the  grassy  brim, 
Rain'd  upon  violets  its  liquid  light. 
And  visible  love;  also,  the  murmur  slight 
Of  waves,  that  softly  sang  their  anthem,  and 
Trode  gently  on  the  soft  and  noiseless  sand, 
As  gentle  children  in  sick-chambers  grieve. 
And  go  on  tiptoe.     Here,  at  call  of  eve. 
When  thou  didst  rise  above  the  barred  east. 
Touching  with  light  Latoh  a's  snowy  breast 
And  gentler  eyes,  and  when  the  happy  earth 
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Sent  vp  it!  dews  to  tfae»— then  she  gave  birth 
Unto  Afollo  and  the  loitroat  Dias  ; 
And  when  the  wings  of  mom  commenced  to  Ian 
The  darkness  from  the  east,  afar  there  rose, 
Within  the  thick  and  odoor-dropping  forests,  [est. 
Where  moss  was  grayest  and  dim  caTes  were  hoar- 
A6ur  there  rose  the  known  and  dreadful  hiss 
Of  the  pursuing  dragon.    Agonies 
Grew  on  Laton  a's  soul ;  and  she  had  fled, 
And  tried  again  the  ocean's  pervious  bed, 
Had  not  Apollo,  young  and  bright  Apollo, 
Restrained  from  the  dim  and  perilous  hoUow, 
And  ask*d  what  meant  the  noise.  «<  It  is,  O  child! 
The  hideous  dragon  that  hath  aye  defiled 
My  peace  and  quiet,  sent  by  heaven's  queen 
To  slay  her  rival,  me."    Upon  the  green 
And  moesy  grass  there  lay  a  nervous  bow, 
And  heavy  arrows,  eagle-wing'd,  which  thou, 

0  JoTi !  hadst  placed  within  Apollo's  reach. 
Theto  gruptng,  the  young  god  stood  in  the  breach 
Of  circling  trees,  with  eye  that  fiercely  glanced, 
Nostril  expanded,  lip  press'd,  foot  advanced, 
And  arrow  at  the  string ;  when,  lo !  the  ctAl 

Of  the  fierce  snake  came  on  with  winding  toil, 
And  vast  gyrations,  crushing  down  the  branches, 
With  noise  as  when  a  hungry  tiger  cranches 
Huge  bones :  and  then  Apollo  drew  his  bow 
Full  at  the  eye— nor  ended  with  one  blow: 
Dart  after  dart  he  huri'd  from  off  the  string- 
All  at  the  eye— until  a  lifelev  thing 
The  dragon  lay.    Thus  the  young  sun-god  slew 
Old  JuHo's  scaly  snake :  and  then  he  threw 
(So  strong  was  he)  .the  monster  in  the  sea ; 
And  shariLs  came  round  and  ate  voraciously, 
Lashing  the  waters  into  bloody  foam. 
By  their  fierce  fights.    Latoita,  then,  might  roam 
In  earth,  air,  sea,  or  heaven,  void  of  dread ; 
For  even  Juvo  badly  might  have  sped 
With  her  bright  children,  whom  thou  soon  didst  set 
To  rule  the  sun  and  moon,  as  they  do  yet. 
Thou !  who  didst  then  their  destiny  control, 

1  here  would  woo  thee,  till  into  my  soul 

Thy  light  might  sink.    O  Jon !  I  am  full  sure 
None  bear  unto  thy  star  a  love  more  pure 
Than  I ;  thou  hast  been,  everywhere,  to  me    "^ 
A  source  of  inspiration.    I  should  be 
Sleepless,  could  I  not  first  behold  thine  ori> 
Rise  in  the  west ;  tlien  doth  my  heart  absort). 
Like  other  withering  flowers,  thy  light  and  life ; 
For  that  neglect,  which  cutteth  like  a  knife, 
I  never  have  frt>m  thee,  unless  the  lake 
Of  heaven  be  clouded.  Planet!  thou  wouldst  make 
Me,  as  thou  didst  thine  andent  worshippers, 
A  poet ;  but,  alas !  whatever  stirs 
My  tongue  and  pen,  they  both  are  faint  and  weak : 
Apollo  hath  not,  in  some  gracious  freak. 
Given  to  me  the  spirit  of  his  lyre. 
Or  touch'd  my  heart  with  hb  ethereal  fire 
And  glorious  essence :  thus,  whato'er  I  sing 
Is  weak  and  poor,  and  may  but  humbly  ring 
Above  the  waves  of  Time's  far-booming  sea. 
All  I  can  give  is  small ;  thou  wilt  not  scom 
A  heart :  I  give  no  golden  sheaves  of  com ; 
I  bum  to  thee  no  rich  and  odorous  gums ; 
I  ofler  up  to  thee  no  hecatombs. 


And  build  no  altars:  't  is  a  heart  alone; 
Such  as  it  is,  I  give  i*— 't  is  thy  own. 


TO  THE  MOCKING-BIRD. 

Thou  glorious  mocker  of  the  world !    I  hear 
Thy  many  voices  ringing  through  the  glooms 
Of  these  green  solitudes — and  all  the  clear. 
Bright  joyance  of  their  song  enthralls  the  ear 
And  floods  the  heart.     Over  the  sphered  tombs 
Of  vanish'd  nations  rolls  thy  music  tide. 
No  light  from  history's  starUke  pege  illumes 
The  memory  of  those  nations — they  have  died. 
None  cares  for  them  but  thou,  and  thou  may  st  sing. 
Perhaps,  o'er  me— as  now  thy  song  doth  ring 
Over  their  bones  by  whom  thou  once  wast  deified. 

Thou  scomer  of  all  cities!    Thou  dost  leave 
The  world's  turmoil  shd  never-ceasing  din. 
Where  one  from  others  no  eiistenoe  weaves. 
Where  the  old  sighs,  the  young  turns  gray  and 

grieves. 
Where  misery  gnavrs  the  maiden's  heart  within: 
And  thou  dost  flee  into  the  broad,  green  woods, 
And  with  thy  soul  of  music  thou  dost  win 
Their  heart  to  harmony — no  jar  introdes 
Upon  thy  sounding  melody.    O,  where, 
Amid  the  sweet  musicians  of  the  air. 
Is  one  so  dear  as  thee  to  these  old  solitudes  t 

Ha !  what  a  burst  was  that !  the  JSolian  strain 
Goes  floating  through  the  tangled  passages 
Of  the  lone  woods — and  now  it  comes  again — 
A  multitudinous  melody — like  a  rain 
Of  glossy  music  under  echoing  trees, 
Over  a  ringing  lake ;  it  wraps  the  soul 
With  a  bright  harmony  of  happiness — 
Even  as  a  gem  b  wrapt,  when  round  it  roll 
Their  waves  of  brilliant  flame — till  we  become. 
E'en  with  the  excess  of  our  deep  pleasure,  dumb. 
And  pant  like  some  swift  runner  clinging  to  the  goal. 

I  would,  sweet  bird,  ^^at  I  might  live  with  thee. 

Amid  the  eloquent  grandeur  of  the  shades. 

Alone  with  nature— but  it  may  not  be ; 

I  have  to  straggle  with  the  tumbling  sea 

Of  human  life,  until  existence  fades 

Into  death's  darkness.    Thou  wilt  sbg  and  soar 

Through  the  thick  woods  and  shadow-checkered 

glades. 

While  naught  of  sorrow  casts  a  dimness  o'er 

The  brilliance  of  thy  heart*— but  I  must  wear 

As  now,  my  garmenting  of  pain  and  car»— 

As  penitento  of  old  their  galling  sackcloth  wore. 

Yet  why  complain  ? — What  though  fond  hopes 
deferr'd  Tgloom ! 

Have  overshadow'd  Youth's   green  paths  with 
Still,  joy's  rich  music  is  not  all  unhesrd, — 
There  is  a  voice  sweeter  than  thine,  sweet  bird. 
To  welcome  me,  within  my  humble  home  ;^ 
There  is  an  eye  with  love's  devotion  bright. 
The  daikness  of  existence  to  illume !         [blight 
Then  why  complain! — When  death  shall  cast  his 
Over  the  spirit,  then  my  bones  shall  rest 
Beneath  these  tree»— and  from  thy  swelling  breast. 
O'er  them  thy  song  riiall  pour  likearich  flood  of  light. 
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TO  SPRING. 

O  TBOV  delicioiis  Spring! 
NoTBed  in  the  lap  of  thin  and  rabtle  ahowen, 

Which  &I1  from  clouds  that  lift  their  anowy  wing 
From  odorous  beds  of  light-enfolded  flowers, 
And  from  enmassed  bowers, 
That  over  graasj  walks  their  greenness  flings 
Come,  gentle  Spring! 

Thou  lover  of  young  wind, 
That  oometh  from  the  invisible  u^per  sea    fbind, 
Beneath  the  sky,  which  clouds,  its  white  loam. 
And,  settBng  in  the  trees  deliciously, 

Makes  young  leaves  dance  with  ffim, 
Even  in  the  teeth  of  that  old,  sober  hind, 
MTinter  unkind. 

Come  to  ns ;  for  thou  art 
Like  the  fine  love  of  children,  gentle  Spring ! 

Toudiing  the  sacred  feeling  of  the  heart. 
Or  like  a  virgin's  pleasant  welcoming; 
Ai^  thou  dost  ever  bring 
A  tide  of  gentle  but  resistless  art 
Upon  the  heart. 

Red  Autumn  firom  the  sooth 
Contends  with  thee ;  alas !  what  may  he  showl 

What  are  his  porple-stain'd  and  rosy  month. 
And  browned^  cheeks,  to  thy  soft  fiset  of  snow, 
And  timid,  pleasant  glow, 
Giving  eartb-ptercingflowers  their  primalgrowth. 
And  greeneat  youth  1 


Gay  Summer  conquers  thee; 
And  yet  he  has  no  beauty  such  as  thine ; 
What  is  his  evei^streaming,  fiery  sea. 
To  the  pure  glory  that  with  thee  doth  shine! 
Thou  season  most  divine. 
What  may  his  dull  and  lifeless  minstrelsy 
Compare  vrith  theet 

Come,  sit  upon  the  hills, 
And  bid  the  waking  streams  leap  down  their  side, 
And  green  the  vales  with  their  slight^ounding 
And  when  the  stars  upon  the  sky  shall  glide,  [rills ; 
And  crescent  Dian  ride, 
I  too  will  breathe  of  thy  delicious  thrills. 
On  grassy  hills. 

Alas!  bright  Spring, not  long 
Shall  I  enjoy  thy  pleasant  influence ; 

For  thou  shalt  die  the  summer  heat  among. 
Sublimed  to  vapour  in  hb  fire  intense, 
And,  gone  forever  hence, 
Exist  no  more :  no  more  to  earth  bdong, 
Except  in  song. 

So  I  who  sing  shall  die : 
Worn  unto  death,  perchance,  by  care  and  soffow; 

And,  fainting  thus  with  an  nnconsdons  sigh. 
Bid  unto  this  poor  body  a  good-morrow, 
*  Which  now  sometimes  I  borrow. 

And  breathe  of  joyance  keener  and  mora  high. 
Ceasing  to  sigh ! 


LINES  WRITTEN  ON  THE  ROCKY 
MOUNTAINS. 

Tm  deep,  transparent  sky  is  full 

Of  many  thousand  glittering  lights— 
Unnumber'd  stars  that  calmly  rule 

The  dark  dominions  of  the  night 
The  mild,  bright  moon  has  upward  risen, 

Out  of  the  gray  and  boundless  plain. 
And  all  around  the  white  snows  glisten. 

Where  frost,  and  ice,  and  silence  reign, — 
While  ages  rdl  away,  and  they  unchanged  remain. 

These  mountains,  pierong  the  blue  sky 

M^th  their  eternal  cones  of  ice ; 
The  torrents  dashing  ftom  on  high. 

O'er  rock  and  crag  and  pfedpioe; 
Change  not,  but  still  remain  as  ever, 

Unwasting,  deathless,  and  sublime, 
And  will  remain  while  lightnings  quiver. 

Or  stars  the  hoary  summits  dimb. 
Or  rolls  the  thnnder-diariot  of  eternal  Time. 

It  b  not  80  widi  all — I  change. 

And  waste  as  with  a  living  death. 
Like  one  that  hath  become  a  strange, 

Unwelcome  guest,  and  lingereth 
Among  the  memories  of  the  past. 

Where  be  is  a  forgotten  name ; 
For  Time  hath  greater  power  to  blast 

The  hopes,  the  feeHngs,  and  the  fiune. 
To  make  the  passioaa  fierce,  or  their  first  strengtii 
tot 


The  wind  comes  rushing  Awift  by  me, 

Pouring  its  ooohiess  on  my  brow; 
Such  was  I  once— 'ss  proudly  finee. 

And  yet,  alas !  how  altered  now! 
Yet,  while  I  gase  upon  yon  plain. 

These  mountains,  this  eternal  sky. 
The  scenes  of  boyhood  come  again. 

And  pass  before  the  vacant  eye, 
Stin  wearing  something  of  their  ancient  briDiaDey. 

Yet  why  complain  1 — for  what  is  wrongs 

False  friends,  cold-heartedneas,  decttt, 
And  life  already  made  too  long, 

To  one  who  walks  with  bleeding  feet 
Over  its  paths  1 — it  will  but  make 

Death  sweeter  when  it  comes  at  last — 
And  though  the  trampled  heart  may  ache, 

Its  agony  of  pain  is  past. 
And  calmness  gathera  there,  while  life  ia  ebbing 
fi»t 
Perhape,  when  I  have  pass'd  vmcf. 

Like  the  sad  echo  of  a  dream. 
There  may  be  some  one  found  to  saj 

A  word  that  might  like  sorrow  seem. 
T%ai  I  would  have— one  sadden'd  tear. 

One  kindly  and  regretting  thought— 
QnnX  me  but  that! — and  even  here. 

Here,  in  this  lone,  unpeopM  sp(^ 
I  Tobfealheawaythislifeorpdn,Imnnniiriiot. 
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Tub  paternal  ancestor!  of  Mr.  Bestjaxik  came 
to  New  England  at  an  early  period  from  Wales. 
His  lather,  who  was  a  merchant,  resided  ntany 
years  at  Demerara,  in  British  Guiana,  where  he 
acquired  a  large  fortune.  There  the  subject  of 
this  notice  was  bom  in  the  year  1*809.  When  he 
was  about  three  years  old,  in  consequence  of  a 
severe  illness  he  was  brought  to  this  country, 
under  the  care  of  a  faithful  female  guardian,  and 
here,  except  during  a  few  brief  periods,  he  has 
since  resided.  The  improper  medical  treatment  to 
which  he  had  been  subjected  in  Demerara  pre- 
vented his  complete  restoration  under  the  more 
skilful  physidans  of  New  England,  and  he  has 
been  lame  from  his  childhood ;  but  I  believe  his 
general  health  has  been  uniformly  good  for  many 
years. 

While  a  boy  he  was  sent  to  an  excellent  school 
in  the  rural  village  of  Colchester,  in  Connecticut 
At  twelve  he  was  removed  to  New  Haven,  where 
he  resided  three  years  in  his  father's  fiunily,  after 
which  he  was  sent  to  a  private  boarding  school 
near  Boston,  in  which  he  remained  until  he  en- 
tered Harvard  College,  in  1826.  He  left  this 
venerable  institution  before  the  dose  of  hit  second 
academic  year,  in  coiAeqoence  of  a  protracted  and 
painful  illness,  aad  on  bis  recovery  entered  Wash- 
ington College,  at  Hartford,  then  under  the  |M«si- 
dency  of  the  Right  Reverend  Thoxas  C.  Bbown- 
BLL,  now  Bishop  of  Connecticut  He  was  gradu- 
ated in  1829,  with  the  highest  honours  of  his 
class. 

In  1830,  Mr.  Bbhjaxiv  entered  die  Law 
School  at  Cambridge,  at  that  time  conducted  by 
Mr.  Justice  Sroax  and  Professor  Ashmun.  He 
pursued  his  legal  studies  with  much  industry  for 
a  considerable  period  at  this  seminary,  but  finished 
the  acquirement  of  his  profession  at  Now  Haven, 
under  Chief  Justice  Daooktt  and  Professor 
Hitchcock.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Connecti- 
cut bar  in  1833,  and  removing  soon  afler  to  Bos- 
ton, the  residence  of  his  relatives  and  friends,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  courte  of  Massachusette,  as 
attorney  and  counsellor  at  law  and  solicitor  in 
chancery. 

His  disposition  to  devote  his  time  to  literature 
prevented  his  entering  upon  the  practice  of  his 
profession,  and  on  the  deaUi  of  Edwiw  Buckiko- 
HAM,  one  of  ite  original  editors,  I  believe  he  be- 
came connected  with  the  "  New  England  Maga- 
zine." In  1836  that  periodical  was  joined  to  the 
« American  Monthly  Magazine,"  published  in 
New  York,  and  edited  by  Chaelss  F.  Hofpmait, 
and  Mr.  Baw jaxih  was  soon  after  induced  to  go 
to  reside  permanently  in  that  city.  By  unfortu- 
nate investmente,  and  the  calamities  in  which  so 
many  were  involved  in  that  period,  he  had  lost 
most  of  his  patrimonial  property,  and  the  remainder 


of  it  he  now  invested  in  a  publishing  establish- 
ment ;  but  the  commercial  distress  of  the  time,  by 
which  many  of  the  wealthiest  houses  were  over- 
thrown, prevented  the  realization  of  his  expectap 
tlons,  and  the  business  was  abandoned.  He  pur- 
chased, I  believe,  near  the  close  of  the  year  1837, 
the  « American  Monthly  Magazine,'*  and  for 
about  two  years  conducted  it  with  much  ability ; 
but  by  giving  to  some  of  the  later  numbers  of  it 
a  political  character,  ite  prosperity  was  destroyed, 
and  he  relinquished  it  to  become  associated  with 
Mr.  Horacs  Grcklst  in  the  editorship  of  the 
"  New  Yorker,"  a  popular  weekly  periodical,  de- 
voted to  literature  and  politics.  Ii>  1840,  he  and 
the  writer  of  this  sketch  established  in  New  York 
"The  New  World,"  a  literary  gazette  of  the 
largest  class,  of  which  he  is  now  the  sole  editor.  Ite 
popularity  and  the  abtUty  with  which  it  is  con- 
ducted may  be  inferred  from  the  feet  that  twenty 
thousand  copies  are  sold  of  each  number. 

Mr.  Bzir JAVT v's  metrical  compositions  ate  very 
numerous.  His  longest  work  is  a  <*Poem  on  the 
Meditetion  of  Nature,"  which,  I  believe,  was  de- 
livered on  the  day  of  his  graduation  at  Washing- 
ton College.  Ite  character  and  style  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  following  invocation : 

Let  ut  fo  forth  and  hold  commanion  sweet 

Whh  the  invUlble  spirit  that  surroands 
Earth's  filent  atlsrs— let  us  go  forth  to  greet 

The  woven  strain  of  most  enchanting  soaads 
That  stir  the  clear  waves  of  the  golden  air; 
Let  OS  go  forth  and  mutely  worship  there ! 
Prom  Iifo*s  unvaryhig  round,  O  let  na  steal 

Some  fleeting  moments  we  may  call  oar  own, 
When,  unre«train'd,  the  heart  can  deeply  feel 

The  quiet  happiness  to  be  ainne. 
Alone  with  Nature  in  some  voiceless  glen. 

Or  by  some  forest  brook,  or  on  the  height 
Of  some  aprlsiag  hill— away  from  men. 

The  clty*s  busy  tumult  and  the  sight 
Of  all  the  sons  of  pleasure  and  of  pain, 
Where  the  free  soul  must  feel  Its  human  chain. 
Then,  if  within  our  hearts  reflected  lie 
The  perfect  glories  of  the  earth  and  sky, 
If  every  feeling  they  Inspire  be  (Vaught 
With  the  pure  essence  of  exalted  thought. 
Well  may  we  deem  that  round  each  bosom's  throne 
Float  the  white  robes  of  lonocencs  alone  t 

Some  of  his  sonnete  are  equal  to  any  in  this  collec- 
tion, and  many  of  his  other  pieces  are  distinguished 
for  poetical  simplicity  of  thought  and  elegance  of 
diction.  Most  of  his  poems  have  been  written 
hastily,  and  they  are  not  without  the  usual  feultt 
of  unstudied  verse ;  but  they  evidence  the  posses, 
sion  of  a  fertile  fency  and  good  taste.  His  keen 
perception  of  the  ludicrous  b  shown  in  the  sonnet 
entitled  «  Sport,"  and  in  some  of  his  other  pieces;. 
His  tales,  sketches,  reviews,  and  other  prose  writ- 
ings, are  ingenious  and  spirited,  and  if  collected 
would  form  many  volumes. 
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GOLD. 

**  Gold  it,  tn  hs  iMt  anmlyito,  tba  tweat  of  the  poor  and 
the  hlood  of  the  hrmve.**-^o«n  Napolioh. 

Wastx  traafore  like  water,  ye  noble  and  great ! 
Spend  the  wealth  of  the  world  to  increaaeyour  es- 
File  op  your  temples  of  marble,  and  raise       [tate ; 
Columns  and  domes,  that  the  people  may  gaze 
And  wonder  at  beaaty,  so  gorgeously  shown 
By  subjects  more  rich  than  the  king  on  his  throne. 
Lavish  and  squander — ^for  why  should  ye  save 
<«  The  sweat  of  the  poor  and  the  blood  of  the  brave  t " 

Pour  wine  into  goblets,  all  crusted  with  gems — 
Wear  pearls  on  your  collars  and  pearls  on  your 
Let  diamonds  in  splendid  profusion  outvie  [hems ; 
The  myriad  stars  of  a  tropical  sky ! 
Though  from  the  night  of  the  fothomleas  mine 
These  may  be  dug  at  your  banquet  to  shine. 
Little  care  ye  for  the  chains  of  the  slave, 
«The  sweatof  the  poor  and  the  blood  of  the  brave." 

Behold,  at  your  gates  stand  the  feeble  and  old, 
Let  them  bum  in  the  sunshine  and  freeze  in  the  cold ; 
Let  them  starve :  though  a  morwl,  a  drop  will  impart 
New  vigour  and  warmth  to  the  limb  and  the  heart : 
You  taste  not  their  anguish,  yon  fbel  not  their  pain, 
Your  heads  are  not  bare  to  the  wind  and  the  rain — 
Must  wretches  Kke  these  of  your  charity  crave 
«  The  sweat  of  the  poor  and  the  blood  of  the  brave!" 

An  army  goes  out  m  the  mom's  early  light. 
Ten  thouMnd  gay  soldiers  equipped  for  the  fight ; 
An  army  comes  home  at  the  closing  of  day ; 
O,  where  are  their  banners,  their  goodly  array  t 
Ye  widows  and  orphans,  bewail  not  so  load — 
Your  groans  may  imbitter  the  feast  of  the  proud ; 
To  win  for  their  store,  did  the  wild  battle  rave, 
«<  The  sweat  of  the  poor  and  the  blood  of  the  brave." 

Gold !  gold  I  in  all  ages  the  curse  of  mankind. 
Thy  fetters  are  forged  for  the  soul  and  the  mind: 
The  limbs  may  be  free  as  the  wings  of  a  bird. 
And  the  mind  be  the  slave  of  a  look  and  a  word. 
To  gain  thee,  men  barter  eternity's  crown. 
Yield  honour,  affection,  and  lasting  renown. 
And  mingle  like  foam  with  life's  swift-rushing  wave 
«  The  sweat  of  the  poor  and  the  blood  of  the  brave." 


UPON  SEEING  A  PORTRAIT 

oy  A  LADT,  PAUITED  BT  OIOVANITI  C.  THOKTSOIT. 

Thbev  is  a  sweetness  in  those  nptum'd  eyes, 
A  tearful  lustre— such  as  fancy  lends 
To  the  Madonna — and  a  soft  surprise. 

As  if  they  saw  strange  beauty  in  the  air ; 
Perchance  a  bird,  whose  little  pinion  bends 

To  the  same  breeze  that  lifts  that  flowing  hair. 

And,  O,  that  lip,  and  cheek,  and  forehead  fair, 
Reposing  on  the  canvass ! — that  bright  smile, 

Casting  a  mellow  radiance  over  all ! 
Say,  didst  thou  strive,  young  artist,  to  beguile 

The  gazer  of  his  reason,  and  to  thrall 
His  every  sense  in  meshes  of  delight- 
When  thon,anconscious,mad'st  this  phantom  bright? 
Sure  nothing  real  lives,  which  thus  can  charm  the 
sight! 


THE  STORMY  PETREL. 


Tbis  is  the  bird  that  sweeps  o'er  the  i 
Fearless  and  rapid  and  strong  is  he ; 
He  never  forsakes  the  billowy  roar, 
To  dwell  in  calm  on  the  tranquil  shore. 
Save  when  his  mate  from  the  tempest's  shocks 
Protects  her  young  in  the  splinter'd  rocks. 

Birds  of  the  sea,  they  rejoice  in  storms ; 
On  the  top  of  the  wave  you  may  see  their  forms; 
They  run  and  dive,  and  they  whirl  and  fly, 
Where  the  glittering  foam  spray  breaks  on  high ; 
And  against  the  force  of  the  strongest  gale, 
Like  phantom  ships  they  soar  and  sail. 

All  over  the  ocean,  fer  from  land. 
When  the  storm-king  rises  dark  and  grand. 
The  mariner  sees  the  petrel  meet 
The  fethomless  waves  with  steady  feet. 
And  a  tireless  wing  and  a  dauntless  breast. 
Without  a  home  or  a  hope  of  rest 

So,  mid  the  contest  and  toil  of  life. 
My  soul !  when  the  billows  of  rage  and  strife 
Are  tossing  high,  and  the  heavenly  blue 
Is  shrouded  by  vapours  of  sombre  hue — 
Like  the  petrel  wheeling  o'er  foam  and  spray, 
Onward  and  upward  pursue  thy  way ! 


THE  NAUTILUS. 

Thb  Nautilus  over  loves  to  gHde 

Upon  the  crest  of  the  radiant  tide. 

When  the  sky  is  clear  and  the  wave  is  bright, 

Look  over  the  sea  for  a  lovely  sight ! 

You  may  watch,  and  watch  fer  many  a  mile, 

And  never  see  Nautilus  all  the  while. 

Till,  just  as  your  patience  is  nearly  lost, 

Lo !  there  is  a  bark  in  the  sunlight  toss'd ! 

«  Sail  ho !  and  whither  away  so  fast  ?" 
What  a  curious  thing  she  has  rigg'd  for  a  mast ! 
**  Ahoy !  ahoy !  don't  you  hear  our  hail  1" 
How  die  breeze  is  swelling  her  gossamer  sail ! 
The  good  ship  Nautilus — ^yes,  'tis  she ! 
Sailing  over  the  gold  of  the  placid  sea ; 
And  though  she  will  never  deign  reply, 
I  could  tell  her  hull  with  the  glance  of  an  eye. 

Now,  I  wonder  where  Nautilus  can  be  bound ; 
Or  does  she  always  sail  round  and  round. 
With  the  fairy  queen  and  her  court  on  board. 
And  mariner-sprites,  a  glittering  horde  ! 
Does  she  roam  and  roam  till  the  evening  light  1 
And  where  does  she  go  m  the  deep  midnight  1 
So  crazy  a  vessel  couM  hardly  sail. 
Or  weather  the  blow  of  <«  a  fine,  stiff  gale." 

O,  the  selfsame  hand  that  holds  the  chain 
Which  the  ocean  binds  to  the  rocky  main — 
Which  guards  from  the  wreck  when  the  tempest 

raves, 
And  the  stout  ship  reels  on  the  surging  wavee— 
Directs  the  course  of  thy  little  bark. 
And  in  the  light  or  the  shadow  dark. 
And  near  the  shore  or  fru>  at  sea. 
Makes  safe  a  billowy  path  for  thee! 
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And  when  the  moon,  of  fidiy  stars  tiie  queen,         1 

■ 
I. 

Waves  her  transparent  wand  o'er  all  the  scene ;      | 

TiAmi,  yaui  have  ptMCd, 

I  seek  the  vale. 

My  fweelMt,  nnce  I  hMid  thy  voice's  tooa, 

And,  while  inhaling  the  moss-rose's  breathy— 

(Less  sweet  than  thine,  unmatdi'd  Eusabktb!) 

Dark  yetn  hate  eait 

A  vision,  pale 

Their  ehadowt  on  me,  and  my  brow  no  mora 

As  tiie  fer  robes  of  seraphs  in  the  night. 

Smilet  with  the  ha|>i>y  light  that  onee  it  wore. 

Rises  before  me  with  supernal  light 

My  heart  ii  eere, 

I  seek  the  mount. 

At  a  leaf  tooi*d  upon  the  antamnal  gale ; 

And  there,  in  closest  commune  with  the  fahie,          | 

The  early  roee-huee  of  my  life  are  pale. 

Thy  tsfkntaal  glances  meet  my  view. 

Itsganlen  drear, 

I  seek  the  fount: 

Its  bower  deserted,  for  my  singing  Uid 

And  tiiou  art  my  Eoikia,  and  tiie  glade 

Among  its  dim  retreaU  no  more  is  beard. 

Encircling  it  around  is  holier  made. 

0,  trust  them  not 

I  seek  the  brook: 

Who  say  that  I  have  long  forgotten  thee. 

And,  in  the  sUver  shout  of  waters,  hear 

Or  even  now  thon  art  not  dear  to  me ! 

Though  fer  my  lot 

And,  in  the  look 

From  thine,  and  thou^^  Time's  onward  rolling  tide 

Of  lilies  floating  from  the  flowery  land. 

May  never  bear  me,  dearest,  to  thy  side. 

I  would  forget. 

All  things  convey 

A  likeness  of  my  early,  only  love- 

The  radiance  of  thy  glanee  upon  me  beams:^ 

All  feirest  things  around,  bdow,  above : 

No  star  has  met 

The  foamy  spray 

My  gaze  for  years  whose  beauty  doth  not  shine. 

Over  the  billow,  and  the  bedded  pearls, 

Whose  look  of  speediless  love  is  not  like  thine! 

The  evening  air- 

For,  in  the  grace 

Soft  witnoM  of  the  floweret's  firagrant  death— 

As  well  as  in  the  beau^  of  the  sea. 

1   Strays  not  so  sweetty  to  me  as  thy  brsath ; 

I  And  a  true  similitude  to  thee ; 

1              The  moonlight  feir 

Aiui  I  can  trace 

1   On  snowy  waste  sleej^  not  with  sweeter  ray. 

Thine  image  in  the  loveUness  that  dwells 

1   Than  thy  clear  memory  on  my  heaifs  decqr. 

I  love  thee  still— 

I  am  thine  own. 

And  I  shall  love  thee  ever,  and  above 

My  dearest,  though  thou  never  mayst  be  mine; 

All  earthly  objecU  with  undying  love. 

I  would  not  if  I  could  the  band  untwine 

The  mountain^riU 

Around  me  thrown — 

Seeks,  with  no  surer  flow,  the  iar,  bright  sea. 

Since  first  I  breathed  to  thee  that  word  of  flie— 

Than  my  unchanged  aflection  flows  to  thee. 

Re-echo'd  now,  how  feebly !  by  my  lyre. 

n. 

Love,  constant  love ! 

A  year  has  flown, 

My  heart's  best  angel,  since  to  thee  I  strung 

From  the  vast  fountain  that  supplies  the  di^. 

My  frail,  poetic  lyre    since  last  I  sung. 

Far,  for  above 

In  faltering  tone, 

My  love  undying:  though  in  all  my  dreams 

As  pure  and  as  eternal  in  its  glow. 

Thy  smiles  have  linger'd,  like  the  stars  in  streams. 

0,  when  I  die 

On  ruffled  wing. 

(^  until  then  thou  mayst  not  drop  a  te«r) 
Weep  then  for  one  to  whom  thou  wert  most  dear; 

Like  storm-toss'd  bird,  that  year  has  sped  away 

Into  the  shadow'd  part,  and  not  a  day 

To  whom  thy  sigh, 

To  me  couM  bring 

Denied  in  life,  in  death,  if  fondly  given. 

Familiar  joys  like  those  I  knew  of  yore, 

Will  seem  the  sweetest  incense-air  of  heaven ! 

But  mom,  and  noon,  and  night,  a  sorrow  bore. 

ni. 

Alas,  for  Time! 

Dost  thou  not  turn. 

For  me  his  sickle  reaps  the  harvest  feir 

Fairest  and  sweetest,  from  the  flowery  way 

Of  hopes  that  blossom'd  in  the  summer  air 

On  which  thy  feet  are  treading  evezy  day. 

Of  youth's  sweet  clime ; 

And  seek  to  learn 

More  than  his  pen  can  write  or  tongue  can  teU  t 

Beneath  ito  shade 

Gaze  not  thine  eyes 

I  muse,  and  muse  alone— while  daylight  dies. 

(0,  wild  and  lustrous  eyes,  ye  were  my  fete !) 
Upon  the  lines  he  feshion'd  not  of  late. 

Changing  its  dolphin  hues  in  western  skies, 

And  when  they  fiide. 

But  when  the  skies 
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Of  joy  were  OTer  him,  and  he  waa  Ueaa'd 
That  he  could  mng  of  treasorea  he  poBMae^d  1 

Treaaorea  mote  dear 
Than  gold  in  ingots,  or  barfaarie  piles 
Of  pearls  and  diamonda,  thy  moat  piedoaa  amilea! 

Bring,  bring  roe  hne, 
O,  mthleaa  Time,  some  of  those  treaaorea  new, 
And  print  a  hundred  wrinkles  on  my  brow. 

Make  me  grow  old 
Before  my  years  are  many — take  away 
Health,  youth,  ambition — let  my  strength  decay, 

My  mind  be  sold 
To  be  the  slave  of  some  strange,  banen  loro 
Only  those  treasures  to  my  heart  restore ! 

Ah!  I  implore 
A  boon  that  cannot  be,  a  blessing  flown 
Unto  a  realm  so  distant  from  my  own. 

That,  could  I  soar 
On  eagle's  wings,  it  still  would  be  a&r. 
As  if  I  strove  by  flight  to  reach  a  star! 

The  future  vast 
Before  me  lifls  mi^estic  steeps  on  high. 
Which  I  must  stand  upon  before  I  die ! 

For,  in  the  past 
Love  buried  lies ;  aiid  nothing  livea  but  fiune 
To  gpeak  unto  the  coming  age  my  race  and  name. 


THE  TIRED  HUNTER. 

RiST  thee,  old  hunter !  the  evening  cool 

Will  sweetly  breathe  on  thy  heated  brow, 
'Thy  dogs  will  lap  of  the  shady  pool ; 

Thou  art  very  weary— O,  rest  thee  now ! 
Thou  hast  wanderM  far  through  masy  woods, 

Thou  hast  trodden  thebright-plumed  birds'retreat. 
Thou  hast  broken  in  on  their  solitudes, — 

O,  give  some  rest  to  thy  tired  feet! 

There's  not  a  nook  in  the  forest  vride 

Nor  a  leafy  dell  unknown  to  thee ; 
Thy  stq)  has  been  where  no  sounds,  beside 

The  rustle  of  wings  in  the  sheltering  tree. 
The  sharp,  clear  ciy  of  the  startled  game. 

The  wind's  low  murmur,  the  tempest's  roar. 
The  bay  that  fbllow'd  thy  gun's  sure  aim. 

Or  thy  whirtle  shrill,  were  heard  before. 

Then  mt  thee ! — thy  wife  in  her  oottag»-doQr, 

Shading  her  eyes  from  the  sun's  keen  ray. 
Peers  into  the  forest  beyond  the  moor, 

To  hail  thy  coming  ere  fall  of  day;— 
But  thou  art  a  score  of  miles  from  home, 

And  the  hues  of  the  kindling  autumn  leavea 
Grow  brown  in  the  shadow  of  evening^s  dome, 

And  swing  to  the  rush  of  the  freshening  brem. 

Thou  must  even  rest !  for  thou  canat  not  tread 

Till  yon  star  in  the  zenith  of  midnight  glows. 
And  a  sapphire  light  over  earth  is  spread. 

The  place  where  thy  wile  and  babea  repose. 
Rest  thee  a  whil»— «nd  then  journey  on 

Through  the  wide  forest,  and  over  the  moor: 
Then  call  to  thy  dogs,  and  fire  thy  gun. 

And  a  taper  will  gleam  from  thy  cottage-door! 


THE  DEPARTED. 

Tu  departed!  the  departed! 

They  visit  us  in  drums, 
And  they  glide  above  our  memoriea 

Like  ahadowa  over  streama ; 
But  where  the  cheerful  lights  of  home 

In  constant  lustre  bum, 
The  dqiarted,  the  departed 

Can  never  more  return ! 

The  good,  the  brave,  the  beautiful. 

How  dreamless  is  their  sleep. 
Where  rolls  the  dirge-like  music 

Of  the  ever>toa8ing  deep ! 
Or  where  the  hurrying  night^winds 

Pale  winter's  robes  have  i^icad 
Above  their  narrow  palaoea, 

InthadtieBof  thedead! 

I  look  around  and  feel  the  awe 

Of  one  who  walks  alone 
Among  the  wrecks  of  former  days, 

In  mournful  ruin  strown; 
I  start  to  hear  the  stirring  sounds 

Among  the  cypress  trees, 
For  the  voice  of  the  departed 

Is  borne  upon  the  breexe. 

That  solemn  voice !  it  mingles  vrith 

Each  free  and  careless  strain; 
I  scarce  can  think  earth's  minstrelsy 

Will  cheer  my  heart  again. 
The  melody  of  summer  waves. 

The  thrilling  notes  ^f  birds. 
Can  never  be  so  dear  to  me 

As  their  remember'd  words. 

I  aometimes  dream  their  pleasant  snules 

Still  on  me  sweetly  fall. 
Their  tones  of  love  I  ^ntly  hear 

My  name  in  sadness  call. 
I  know  that  they  are  happy. 

With  their  angel-plumage  on. 
But  my  heart  is  very  desolate 

To  think  that  they  are  gone. 


I  AM  NOT  OLD. 

I  AK  not  old — though  years  have  eaat 

Their  shadows  on  my  way; 
I  am  not  old — though  youth  has  pass'd 

On  rapid  win^  away. 
For  in  my  heart  a  fountain  flows, 
And  round  it  pleasant  thoughts  repoae; 
And  sympathies  and  feelings  high. 
Spring  like  the  stars  on  evening's  sky. 

I  am  not  old — ^Time  may  have  set 

«  His  signet  on  my  brow," 
And  some  ihint  fbrrows  thane  have  met. 

Which  care  may  deepen  now: 
Tet  love,  fond  love,  a  chaplet  weavea 
Of  fiesh,  young  buds  and  verdant  leavea; 
And  still  in  fancy  I  can  twine 
Thoughts,  sweet  as  flowers,  that  once  were  mine. 
tH  . 
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THE  P0VF8  ERRAND. 

Under  cover  of  the  night, 
Feether'd  dmriing,  take  your  flight  t 
Leet  fome  cmel  ardier  fling 
Arrow  at  yoar  tender  wing, 
And  yoor  white,  unipotted  side 
Be  with  crimion  colour  died : — 
For  with  men  who  know  not  love 
Toa  and  I  are  living,  Dove. 

Now  I  hind  a  perfumed  letter 
Round  your  neck  with  silken  fetter; 
Bear  it  safely,  hear  it  well. 
Over  mountain,  lake,  and  dell. 
While  the  darkness  is  profound 
You  may  fly  along  the  ground, 
But  when  morning's  herald  sings, 
Mount  3re  on  sublimer  wings ; 
High  in  heaven  pursue  your  way 
Till  the  fading  light  of  day. 
From  the  palace  of  the  west, 
lints  with  fleckering  gold  your  breast, 
Shielded  from  the  gaze  of  men, 
Tou  may  stoop  to  earth  again. 

Stay,  then,  feathered  darling,  stay, 
Pause,  and  look  along  your  way : 
Well  I  know  how  frst  you  fly. 
And  the  keenness  of  your  eye. 
By  the  time  the  second  eve 
Comes,  your  journey  you'll  achieve, 
And  above  a  gentle  vale 
Will  on  easy  pinion  sail. 
In  that  vale,  with  dwellings  strown, 
One  is  standing  all  alone : 
White  it  rises  mid  the  leaves. 
Woodbines  clamber  o'er  its  eaves, 
And  the  honeysuckle  fiiUs 
Pendant  on  its  silent  wall^ 
'Tie  a  cottage,  small  and  fair 
As  a  cloud  in  summer  air. 

By  a  bttice,  wreathed  with  flowers 
Such  as  link  the  dancing  hours, 
Sitting  in  tiie  twilight  shade, 
Envied  dove,  behold  a  maid ! 
Locks  escaped  from  sunny  band, 
Cheeks  reclined  on  snowy  hand. 
Looking  sadly  to  the  sky. 
She  will  meet  your  searching  eye. 
Fear  not,  doubt  not,  timid  dove, 
Yon  have  found  the  home  of  love ! 
She  will  fold  you  to  her  breast — 
Seraphs  have  not  purer  rest ; 
She  your  weary  plumes  will  kiss — 
Seraphs  have  not  sweeter  bliss ! 
Tremble  not,  my  dove,  nor  start. 
Should  you  feel  her  throbbing  heart; 
Joy  has  made  her  bright  eye  dim— > 
Well  she  knows  you  came  from  htm. 
Him  she  loves.    O,  luckless  star! 
He  from  her  must  dwell  afar. 

From  your  neck  her  fingers  fine 
Will  the  silken  string  untwine ; 
Reading  tiien  the  words  I  tnice. 
Blushes  will  waf&mt  her  face; 


To  her  hpf  the  lines  she'll  press, 
And  again  my  dove  caress. 
Mine,  yes,  mine— O,  would  that  I 
Could  on  rapid  pinions  fly ! 
Then  I  should  not  send  you,  dove. 
On  an  errand  to  my  love : 
For  I'd  brave  Uie  sharpest  gale. 
And  along  the  tempest  sail ; 
Caring  not  for  danger  near, 
Hurrying  heedless,  void  of  fear. 
But  to  hear  one  tender  word, 
Breathed  for  me,  my  happy  bird ! 

At  the  early  dawn  of  day. 
She  will  send  yon  on  your  way, 
Twining  with  another  fetter 
Round  your  neck  another  letter. 
Speed  ye,  then,  O,  s^illly  speed. 
Like  a  prisoner  newly  freed : 
O'er  the  mountain,  o'er  the  vale. 
Homeward,  homeward,  swifUy  nil ! 
Never,  never  poise  a  plume, 
Though  beneath  you  Edens  bloom : 
Never,  never  think  of  rest. 
Till  night's  shadow  turns  your  breast 
From  pure  white  to  mottled  gray. 
And  the  stars  are  round  your  way,— 
Love's  bright  beacons,  they  will  shine. 
Dove,  to  show  your  home  and  mine ! 


*  HOW  CHEERY  ARE  THE  MARINERS !' 

How  cheery  are  the  mariners — 

Those  lovers  of  the  sea ! 
Their  hearts  are  like  its  yesty  waves. 

As  bounding  and  as  free. 
They  whistle  when  the  storm-bird  wheels 

In  circles  round  the  mast ; 
And  sing  when  deep  in  foam  the  ship 

Ploughs  onward  to  the  blast 

What  care  the  mariners  for  gales  1 

There's  music  in  their  roar. 
When  wide  the  berth  alonjj  the  lee. 

And  leagues  of  room  before. 
Let  billows  toss  to  mountain  heights. 

Or  sink  to  chasms  low, 
The  vessel  stout  will  ride  it  out. 

Nor  reel  lieneath  the  blow. 

With  streamers  down  and  canvass  furl'd, 

The  gallant  hull  will  float 
Securely,  as  on  inland  lake 

A  silken-tassell'd  boat; 
And  sound  asleep  some  mariners. 

And  some  with  watchful  eyes. 
Will  fearless  be  of  dangers  dark 

That  roll  along  the  skies. 

OoD  keep  those  cheery  mariners ! 

And  temper  all  the  gales 
That  sweep  against  the  rocky  coast 

To  their  storm-ehatter*d  sails ; 
And  men  on  shore  will  bless  the  ship 

That  could  so  guided  be, 
Safe  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand. 

To  brave  the  migh^  sea ! 
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LINES  SPOKEN  BY  A  BLIND  BOY. 

Tn  bird,  that  never  triad  hk  wing, 
Canbtitbely  hop  and  iweetiy  nng, 
Thoagfa  priflon'd  in  a  narrow  cage, 
Till  hit  bright  finthers  droop  with  age. 
So  I,  while  never  bleaa*d  with  fight. 
Shot  oat  from  heaven*!  snrroanding  light,  « 
Life's  honra,  and  days,  and  yeara  enjoyy— 
Thoogh  blind,  a  merry-hearted  boy. 

That  captive  Wrdmay  never  float 
Through  heaven,  or  pour  his  thrilling  note 
Mid  shady  groves,  by  pleasant  streams 
That  sparkle  in  the  soft  moonbeams ; 
But  he  may  gayly  flutter  round 
Within  his  prison's  scanty  bound. 
And  give  his  soul  to  song,  for  he 
Ne'er  longs  to  taste  sweet  liberty. 

O !  may  I  not  as  happy  dwell 
Within  my  unillumhi^  cell  1 
May  I  not  leap,  and  shig,  and  ph^, 
And  turn  my  constant  night  to  digr  1 
I  never  saw  Ae  sky,  the  asm, 
The  earth  was  never  green  to  me: 
Then  why,  O,  why  should  I  repine 
For  blessmgfi  that  were  never  mine ! 

Think  not  that  blindness  makes  me  sad, 
My  thoughts,  like  yours,  are  often  glad. 
Parents  I  have,  who  love  me  well. 
Their  difibrent  voices  I  can  tell. 
Though  far  away  from  them,  I  hear, 
In  dreams,  their  music  meet  my  ear. 
Is  there  a  star  so  dear  above 
As  the  low  voice  of  one  yon  love  % 

I  never  saw  my  fether's  face. 
Yet  on  his  forehead  when  I  place 
My  hand,  and  feel  the  wrinkles  there, 
Left  less  by  time  than  anxious  care, 
I  fear  the  world  has  sights  of  wo, 
To  knit  the  brows  of  manhood  so, — 
I  sit  upon  my  father's  knee : 
He'd  love  me  less  if  I  could  see. 

I  never  saw  my  mother  smile : 
Her  gentle  tones  my  heart  beguile. 
They  fidl  like  distant  melody. 
They  are  so  mild  and  sweet  to  me. 
She  murmurs  not— my  mother  dear ! 
Though  sometimes  I  have  kiss'd  the  tear 
From  her  soft  cheek,  to  tell  the  joy 
One  smiling  word  would  give  her  boy. 

Right  merry  was  I  every  day ! 

Fearless  to  run  about  and  play 

With  sisters,  brothers,  friends,  and  all^— 

To  answer  to  their  sudden  call, 

To  join  the  ring,  to  speed  4he  chase, 

To  find  each  playmate's  hiding-place. 

And  pass  my  hand  across  his  brow, 

To  tell  him  I  could  do  it  now ! 

Yet  though  delightful  flew  the  hoora,^ 
So  pass'd  in  childhood's  peaceful  bowen, 
When  all  were  gone  to  school  but  I, 
I  used  to  sit  at  home  and  sigh; 


And  thoogli  I  never  longed  to  view 
The  earth  so  green,  the  aky  so  blue, 
I  thought  I'd  give  the  world  to  look 
Along  the  pages  of  a  book. 

Now,  since  I've  leam'd  to  read  and  write. 

My  heart  is  fill'd  with  new  deHght; 

And  music  too,— can  there  be  found 

A  sight  so  beautiful  as  so^d  1 

Tell  me,  kind  friends,  in  one  short  word, 

Am  I  not  like  a  captive  bbd  ? 

I  live  in  song,  and  peace,  and  joy, — 

Though  blind,  a  merry-hearted  boy. 


THE  ELYSIAN  ISLE. 

« It  arose  before  them,  tbe  inoM  beaattfbl  Island  in  the 
world."— Uvni«*s  ColtmkuM. 

It  was  a  sweet  and  pleasant  isle —     ^ 

As  &ir  as  isle  <;ould  be ; 
And  the  wave  that  kiss'd  its  sandy  shore 

Was  the  wave  of  the  Indian  sea. 

It  aeem'd  an  emerald  set  by  Heaven 
On  the  ocean's  danling  brow — 

And  where  it  glow'd  long  ages  past, 
It  ^ows  as  greenly  now. 

Tve  wander'd  oft  in  ito  valleys  bright, 
Through  the  gloom  of  iU  leafy  bowers, 

And  breathed  the  breath  of  its  spicy  gales 
And  the  scent  of  its  countless  flowers. 

I've  seen  its  bird  with  the  crimson  wing 
Float  under  the  clear,  Wue  sky ; 

I  've  heard  the  notes  of  its  mocking-bird 
On  the  evening  waters  die. 

In  the  starry  noon  of  its  brilliant  night, 
When  the  world  was  hush'd  in  sleeps 

I  dreara'd  of  the  shipwreck'd  gems  that  lie 
On  the  floor  of  the  soundless  deep. 


And  I  gather'd  the  shells  that  buried  t 
In  the  heart  of  its  silver  sands, 

And  toss'd  them  bade  on  the  running  wave, 
To  be  canght  by  viewless  hands. 

There  are  sister-spirits  that  dwell  in  the  sea, 
Of  the  spirits  that  dwell  in  the  air ; 

And  they  never  visit  our  northern  clime, 
Where  the  coast  is  bleak  and  bare: 

But  around  the  shores  of  the  Indian  isles 

They  revel  and  sing  alone— 
Though  I  saw  them  not,  I  heard  by  nijjit 

Their  low,  mysterious  tone. 

Elysian  isle !  I  may  never  view 

Thy  birds  and  roses  more. 
Nor  meet  the  kiss  of  thy  lovfaig  breew 

As  it  seeks  thy  jewell'd  shore. 

Yet  thou  art  treasured  in  my  heart 

As  in  thine  own  deep  sea; 
And,  in  aH  my  dreams  of  the  qiiriti' 

Dear  isle,  I  pietaw  thee ! 
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A  GREAT  NAME. 

Tncx !  thou  deitroyest  the  relics  of  the  pest. 
And  hideit  all  the  foo^Nrints  of  thy  march 
On  ihattei'd  column  and  on  cramblod  arch. 
By  moM  and  ivy  growmg  green  and  &st 
Hori'd  into  fragments  by  the  tempest4>la8t, 
The  Rhodian  monster  lies ;  the  obelisk, 
Tliat  with  sharp  line  divided  the  broad  disc 
Of  Egypt's  sun,  down  to  the  sands  was  cast : 
And  where  these  stood,  no  remnant-trophy  stands, 

And  even  the  art  b  lost  by  which  they  rose : 
Thus,  with  the  monuments  of  other  lands, 

The  place  that  knew  them  now  no  longer  knows. 
Yet  triumph  not,  O,  Time ;  strong  towers  decay, 
Bat  a  great  name  shall  never  pass  away ! 


INDOLENCE. 

Thxex  is  no  type  of  indolence  like  this : — 

A  ship  in  harbour,  not  a  signal  flying. 

The  wave  unstirr'd  about  her  huge  sides  lying. 

No  breeze  her  drooping  pennant-flag  to  kiss, 

Or  move  the  smallest  rope  that  hangs  aloft : 

Sailors  recumbent,  listless,  stretch'd  around 
Upon  the  polish'd  deck  or  canvass — soft 

To  his  tough  limbs  that  scarce  have  ever  found 
A  bed  more  tender,  since  his  mother's  knee 
The  stripling  left  to  tempt  the  changeful  sea. 
Some  are  asleep,  some  whistle,  try  to  sing. 
Some  gape,  and  wonder  when  the  ship  will  sail. 
Some  'damn*  the  calm  and  wish  it  was  a  gale ; 
But  every  lubber  there  is  laxy  as  a  king. 


SPORT. 

To  see  a  feDow  of  a  summer's  morning. 
With  a  large  foxhound  of  a  slumberous  eye 
And  a  slim  gun,  go  slowly  lounging  by, 

About  to  give  the  feathered  bipeds  warning. 
That  probably  they  may  be  shot  hereafter, 
Excites  in  me  a  quiet  kind  of  laughter; 

For,  though  I  am  no  lover  of  the  sport 
Of  harmless  murder,  yet  it  is  to  me 
Almost  the  funniest  thing  on  earth  to  see 

A  corpulent  person,  breathing  with  a  snort, 

Go  on  a  shooting  frolic  all  alone ; 

For  well  I  know  that  when  he's  out  of  town. 
He  and  his  dog  and  gun  will  all  lie  down, 

And  ondestructive  sleep  till  gameand  light  areflown. 


M.I. 


BoBv  in  the  north,  and  rear'd  in  tropic  lands : 

Her  mind  has  all  the  vigour  of  a  tree, 

Sprung  from  a  rocky  soil  beside  the  sea. 
And  all  the  sweetness  of  a  rose  that  stands 

In  the  soft  sunshine  on  spme  shelter'd  lea. 

She  seems  all  life,  and  light,  and  love  to  me ! 
No  winter  lingers  in  her  glowing  smile, 

No  coldness  in  her  deep,  melodious  words. 
But  all  the  warmth  of  her  dear  Indian  isle, 

And  all  the  music  of  its  tunefiil  birds. 
With  her  conversing  of  my  native  bowers, 

In  the  &r  south,  I  feel  the  genial  air 
Of  aome  deiicioiis  mom,  and  taste  thoaeflowen, 

Which,  like  henel^  are  bright  above  compare. 


TO  MY  SISTER. 

SiSTxm !  dear  sister,  I  am  getting  old : 
My  hair  is  thinner,  and  the  cheerful  light 
That  glisten'd  in  mine  eyes  is  not  as  bright. 

Though  while  on  thee  I  look,  'tis  never  cold. 

My  hand  is  not  so  steady  while  I  pen 

These  simple  words  to  tell  how  warm  and  dear 
Flows  my  heart's  fountain  toward  thee,sister  dear! 

For  years  I  've  lived  among  my  fellow-men,  [jqyB, 
Shared  their  deep  passions,  known  their  griefeand 
And  found  Pride,  Power,  and  Fame  but  gilded 

And,  sailing  fer  upon  Ambition's  waves,  [toys; 
Beheld  brave  mariners  on  a  troubled  sea,  [graves. 

Meet,  what  they  fear'd  not — shipwreck  and  Uietr 
My  spirit  seeks  its  haven,  dear,  with  thee! 


TO 


'T  IS  Winter  now — but  Spring  will  blossom  soon. 
And  flowers  will  lean  to  the  embracing  air— 
And  the  young  buds  will  vie  with  them  to  share 

Each  aephyr's  soft  caress;  and  when  the  Moon 
Bends  her  new  silver  bow,  as  if  to  fling 
Her  arrowy  lustre  through  some  vi^MMir's  wing, 

The  streamlets  will  return  the  glance  of  night 
From  their  pure,  gliding  mirrors,  set  by  Spring 

Deep  in  rich  frames  of  clustering  chrysolite. 

Instead  of  Winter's  crumbled  sparks  of  white. 
So,  dearest!  shall  our  loves,  though  frozen  now 

By  cold  unkindness,  bloom  like  bods  and  flowers, 
Like  fountain's  flash,  fer  Hope  with  smiling  brow 

Tells  of  a  Spring,  whose  sweets  shall  all  be  ours! 
» 


TO 


Ladt,  ferewell !  my  heart  no  more  to  thee 

Bends  like  the  Parsee  to  the  dawnmg  sun; 
No  more  thy  beauty  lights  the  worid  for  me. 

Or  tints  vrith  gold  the  moments  as  they  run. 
A  cloud  is  on  the  landscape,  and  the  beams 

That  made  the  valleys  so  divinely  fair. 
And  scatter'd  diamonds  on  the  gliding  streams, 

And  crown'd  the  mountains  in  their  azure  air- 
Are  veil'd  forever ! — Lady,  fare  thee  well ! 
Sadly  as  one  who  longeth  for  a  sound 
To  break  the  stillness  of  a  deep  profound, 
I  turn  and  strike  my  frail,  poetic  shell : — 
Listen !  it  is  the  last ;  for  thee  alone 
My  heart  no  more  shall  wake  its  sorrowing  tone. 
— ^_ 

TO  A  LADY  WITH  A  BOUQUET. 

Flowxes  are  love's  truest  language ;  they  betray, 
Like  the  divining  rods  of  Magi  old. 
Where  priceless  wealth  lies  buried,  not  of  gold. 

But  love — strong  love,  that  never  can  decay ! 

I  send  thee  flowers,  O  dearest !  and  I  deem 
That  from  their  petals  thou  wilt  hear  sweet  vroids, 
Whose  music,  clearer  than  the  voice  of  birds, 

When  breathed  to  thee  alone,  perchance,  may  seem 
All  eloquent  of  feelings  unexprees'd. 

O,  wreathe  them  in  those  tresses  of  dark  hair ! 

Let  them  repose  upon  thy  forehead  fair. 

And  on  thy  bosom's  yielding  snow  be  press'd ! 

Thns  shall  thy  fondness  for  my  flowers  reveal 

Hie  krre  that  maiden  coyness  wouU  conceal ! 
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NEW  YORK  HARBOR,  ON  A  CALM  DAY. 

It  this  a  puntiDg  1     Are  thote  pictared  clouds 
Which  on  the  sky  so  morelessly  repose  ! 

Hss  sonke  rare  artist  ftfhion'd  forth  the  shroods 
Of  yonder  vessel  1     Are  these  imaged  shows 

Of  patline,  figure,  form,  or  is  there  life- 
Life  with  a  thousand  pulses — in  the  scene 
We  gaze  upon  1  Those  towering  banks  between, 

E*er  to«*d  these  billows  in  tumultuous  strife  I 
Billows!  there's  not  a  wave!  the  waters  spread 

One  broad,  unbroken  mirror ;  all  around 

Is  hush*d  to  silence— «ilence  so  profound. 
That  a  bird's  carol,  or  an  arrow  sped 

Into  the  distance,  would,  like  larum  bell. 

Jar  the  deep  stillness  and  dissoWe  the  spelL 


A  MONUMENT  TO  WALTER  SCOTT. 

Tis  said,  that  mid  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees, 
And  other  lofty  mountams,  and  in  groTes, 
And  hidden  places  where  the  bandit  roves, 

Uptowering  piles  of  stones  the  traveller  sees. 

That  mark  thespot  where  some  have  fallen  and  died : 
For  them  these  shapeless  monuments  are  reared. 
And,  though  to  none  who  passes  by  endear'd, 

Each  (rom  his  journeying,  will  turn  aside . 
To  cast  his  mite  upon  the  rising  moles, 

And  guard  the  memory  of  the  lost  unknown ; 

In  this  a  deep,  strong  sentiment  it  shown— 
A  kindred  for  the  dead  in  living  souls. 

If  such,  O,  world-ranown*d,  thy  grave  could  be. 

An  Alp  would  rise  a  monument  to  thee ! 
— ^_ 

TWILIGHT. 

Calm  twilight!  in  thy  mild  and  silent  time, 
When  summerflowers  their  perfumeshed  around, 
And  naught,  save  the  deep,  solitary  sound 

Of  some  far  bell,  is  heard,  with  solemn  chime 
Tolling  for  vespers,  or  the  evening  bird 

Pouring  sweet  music  o*er  the  woodland  glade. 

As  if  to  viewless  sprite*  and  fairies  play'd, 
Who  join  in  dances  when  the  strain  is  heard : 

Then  thoughts  of  those  beloved  and  dearest,  come 
Like  sweetest  hues  upon  the  shadow'd  wave ; 

And  joys  that  blossom'd  in  the  bowera  of  home. 
The  dews  of  memory  with  freshness  lave. 

O !  that  my  last  daybeam  of  life  would  shine. 

Serenely  beautiful,  calm  hour,  as  thine ! 


SPRING. 

The  birds  sing  cheerily,  the  streamlets  thont 
As  if  in  echo ;  tones  are  all  around : 
The  air  is  fiU'd  with  one  pervading  sound 

Of  merriment.    Bright  creatures  flit  about ; 
Slight  spears  of  emerald  glitter  from  the  g^round, 
And  frequent  flowers,  like  helms  of  bloom,  are 

And,  firom  the  invisible  army  of  fair  things,  [found; 
Floats  a  low  murmur  like  a  dittant  sea ! 

I  hear  the  clarions  of  the  insect-kings 
Marshal  their  busy  cohorts  on  the  lea. 

Life,  life  in  action — 'tit  all  mutic,  all — 
From  the  enlivening  ay  of  children  free 

To  the  twlft  dash  of  waters  as  they  fall ; 

Rdeased  by  thee,  O,  Spring,  to  glad,  wild  liberty ! 


THE  STARS. 

What  marvel  is  it  that,  in  other  lands 
And  ancient  days,  men  worshipped  the  divine 
And  brilliant  majesty  of  stars  that  shine 

Pure  in  their  lofty  spheres,  like  angel-bands  t 

With  a  deep  reverence,  when  evening  came 
With  her  high  train  of  shadows,  have  I  boVd 

Beneath  the  heaven,  as  each  new-lighted  flame 
Glow'd  in  the  sapphire  free  from  mist  or  cloud : 

A  holy  presence  seem'd  to  fill  the  air ; 
Invisible  spirits,  such  as  live  in  dreams. 
Came  floating  down  on  their  celestial  beams. 

And  from  my  heart  there  rote  a  silent  prayer. 
What  marvel,  then,  that  men  of  yore  could  see 
In  each  bright  star  a  glorious  Deity ! 
» 
WHILE  DEPARTING  FOR  ITALY. 

FAmiwxLL,  dear  friend !  the  land  is  slowly  &ding; 

Our  vessel  spreads  her  white  wings  to  the  gale — 

Some  eyes  are  dim  and  many  cheeks  are  pale ; 
The  sailor's  hand  his  atorm-wom  brow  it  thading. 

As  from  the  sea  he  gazes  on  the  shore     [home 
Where  his  own  loved  ones  dwell — the  home,  deat 

Of  deep  and  true  affections,  valued  more. 
Since  from  their  blessings  |'ate  cdmpels  to  roam. 
I  go  to  seek  fair  health  in  softer  climes ; 

Yet,  dearest,  ever  lives  my  heart  with  thee ! 
O,  in  the  venter's  chill  and  gloomy  times. 

Send  o'er  the  watera  thy  best  hopes  to  me; 
And  when  Favonian  airs  around  me  stray,  H 

My  thoughts,  like  summer-birds,  shall  homeward 
take  their  way. 


DOMESTIC  LOVE. 

Wbiw  those  we  love  are  present  to  the  sight. 
When  those  we  love  hear  fond  affection's  words. 

The  heart  is  cheerful,  as  in  morning  light 
The  merry  song  of  eariy-waken'd  birds : 

And,  O !  the  atmosphere  of  home— how  bright 
It  floats  around  us,  when  we  sit  together 
Under  a  bower  of  vine  in  summer  weather. 

Or  round  the  hearthstone  in  a  winter's  night ! 

This  is  a  picture,  not  by  Fancy  drawn — 

The  eve  of  life  contrasted  with  ita  dawn ; 

A  gray-haired  man — a  giri  with  sunny  eyes ; 

He  seems  to  speak,  and,  laughing,  she  replies : 

While  &ther,  mother,  brothera  smile  to  see  [tree! 

How  &ir  their  rosebud  blooms  beneath  the  parent 

THE  SIMB. 

Whev  those  we  love  are  absent — hi  away. 

When  those  we  love  have  met  some  hapless  &te, 
How  pours  the  heart  its  lone  and  plaintive  lay. 

As  the  wood-songster  mourns  her  stolen  mate ! 
Alas !  the  summer-bower — how  desolate ! 

The  winter-hearth — how  dim  its  fire  appeart ! 

While  the  pale  memories  of  by-gone  years 
Around  our  thoughts  like  spectral-shadows  wait 
How  changed  the  picture!  here,  tfiey  all  are  parted 
To  meet  no  more — the  true,  the  gentle-hearted ! 
The  old  have  joumey'd  to  their  bourne — the  young 
Wander,  if  living,  distant  lands  among — 
And  now  we  rest  our  dearest  hopes  above ; 
For  heavenly  joy  alone  can  match  domestic  love ! 
tnt 
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Willis  Gatlord  Clark  was  bom  at  Oiisco, 
an  agricultural  town  in  central  New  York,  in  the 
year  )910.  His  father  had  been  a  soldier  in  the 
revolutionary  army,  and  his  services  had  won  for 
him  tributes  of  acknowledgment  from  the  govern- 
ment He  had  read  much,  and  was  fond  of  philo- 
sophical speculations;  and  in  his  son  he  found  an 
earnest  and  ready  pupiL  The  teachings  of  t^e 
fiither,  and  the  classical  inculcations  of  the  Re- 
verend Gboros  Coltoh,  a  maternal  relative,  laid 
a  firm  foundation  for  the  acquirements  which  after- 
ward gave  grace  and  vigour  to  his  writings. 

At  an  early  ag^  stimulated  by  the  splendid  scenery 
outspread  on  every  side  around  him,  Clark,  began 
to  feel  the  poetic  impulse.  He  painted  the  beautief 
of  Nature  with  singular  fidelity,  and  in  numbers 
most  musical ;  and  as  he  grew  older,  a  soleomity 
and  gentle  sadne«  of  thought  pervaded  his  verse, 
and  evidenced  his  desire  to  gather  from  the  scenes 
and  images  it  reflected,'  lessons  of  morality. 

When  he  was  about  twenty  years  of  age  he 
repaired  to  Philadelphia,  where  his  reputation  as 
a  poet  had  already  preceded  him,  and  under  the 
auspices  of  his  friend,  the  Reverend  Doctor  Elt, 
commenced  a  weekly  miscellany  similar  in  design 
to  the  «  Mirror,"  then  and  now  published  in  New 
York.  This  work  was  abandoned  after  a  brief 
period,  and  Clark  assumed,  with  the  Reverend 
Doctor  Braxtlxt,  an  eminent  Baptist  clergyman, 
now  President  of  the  College  of  South  Carolina, 
the  charge  of  the  « Columbian  Star,**  a  religious 
and  literary  periodical,  of  high  character,  in  which 
he  printed  many  brief  poems  of  eonsiderable  merit, 
a  few  of  which  were  afterward  included  in  a  smaU 
volume  with  a  more  elaborate  work  entitled  <'The 
Spirit  of  Life,"  originally  prepared  as  an  exercise 
at  a  collegiate  exhibition,  and  distinguished  for  the 
melody  of  its  versification  and  the  rare  felicity  of 
its  illustrationa. 

After  a  long  association  with  the  reverend  editor 
of  the  « Columbian  Star,"  Clark  was  solicited  to 
take  charge  of  the  <«  Philadelphia  (Gazette,"  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  respectable  journals  in  Penn- 
sylvania. He  ultimately  became  its  proprietor,  and 
from  that  time  until  his  death  continued  to  conduct 
it.  In  1836  he  was  married  to  Aif  itb  Pothtxll 
Caldclsoob,  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  wealthiest 
citizens  of  Philadelphia,  and  a  woman  of  great  per- 
sonal beauty,  rare  accomplishments,  and  an  afibo- 
tionate  disposition,  who  fell  a  victim  to  that  most 
terrible  disease  of  our  climate,  consumption,  in 
the  meridian  of  her  youth  and  happiness,  leaving 
her  husband  a  prey  to  the  deepest  melancholy. 
In  the  following  verses,  written  soon  after  this 
bereavement,  his  emotions  are  depicted  with  unaf- 
fected feeling: 

'T  is  an  atttamnal  sve— lbs  low  winds,  sirMnff 
To  w«t  Isavssy  raslUac  m  thsy  kssten  by ; 


The  eddying  foits  to  tossing  boagbs  rsplyhiff. 

And  ebon  darkness  flilinf  all  the  sky,— 
The  moon,  pale  mistress,  paird  in  solemn  vapoor. 

The  rack,  swift-wandering  throag h  the  void  above. 
As  I,  a  mourner  by  my  lonely  taper, 

Send  back  to  (kded  hours  the  plaint  of  love. 

Blossoms  of  peaee,  once  in  my  pathway  sprtaftef « 

Where  have  your  brightness  and  your  splendour  gone  1 
And  thou,  whose  voice  to  me  came  sweet  as  sinflng^ 

Whst  region  holds  ihee.  In  the  vast  unknown  1 
What  sur  far  brighter  than  the  rest  conUins  thee. 

Beloved,  departed—empress  of  my  heart  1 
What  bond  of  full  beatitude  enchains  theer~ 

In  realms  nnveil*d  by  pen,  or  prophet*s  art  1 

Ah  i  loved  and  lost !  In  these  autumnal  hours. 

When  fliiry  colours  deck  the  painted  tree. 
When  the  vast  woodlands  seem  a  sea  of  flowers, 

Of  than  my  soul,  exuHinff,  bounds  to  tbeet 
Springs,  as  to  clasp  thee  yet  in  this  existence, 

Tet  to  behold  thee  at  my  lonely  side ; 
But  the  fond  vision  melts  at  once  to  distance, 

And  my  sad  heart  gives  echo— she  has  died ! 

Yes !  when  the  morning  of  her  years  was  brightest, 

That  angel-presence  into  dust  went  down,— 
While  yet  with  rosy  dreams  her  rest  was  lightest. 

Death  for  the  olive  wove  the  cjrpress  cirown,— 
Sleep,  which  no  waking  knows,  o'arcame  her  bosom, 

0*ercame  her  large,  bright,  spiritual  eyes ; 
Spared  In  her  bower  connubial  one  Air  bloaaoro— 

Then  bore  her  spirit  to  the  upper  skies. 

There  let  me  meet  her,  when,  IUb*s  struggles  over. 

The  pwe  in  love  and  thought  their  fblth  reaewr^ 
Where  man's  forgiving  and  redeeming  Lover 

Spreads  out  his  paradise  to  every  view. 
Let  the  dim  Autumn,  with  its  leaves  descending, 

Howl  on  the  winter's  verge !— yet  spring  will  come : 
So  my  freed  soul,  no  more  Against  fkte  contending. 

With  all  it  loveth  shaU  regain  its  home  I 

From  this  time  hia  health  gradually  declined, 
and  his  friends  perceived  that  the  same  disease 
which  had  robbed  him  of  the  « light  of  his  exist- 
ence," would  soon  deprive  them  also  of  his  fellow- 
ship. Though  his  illness  was  of  long  duration,  he 
was  himself  unaware  of  its  character,  and  when  I 
last  saw  him,  a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  he  was 
rejoicing  at  the  return  of  spring,  and  confident  that 
he  would  soon  be  well  enough  to  walk  about  the 
town  or  to  go  into  the  country.  He  continued  to 
write  for  his  paper  until  the  last  day  of  his  life, 
the  twelfth  of  June,  1841. 

His  metrical  writings  ore  all  distinguished  for  a 
graceful  and  elegant  diction,  thoughts  morally 
and  poetically  beautiful,  and  chaste  and  appropri- 
ate imagery.  The  sadness  which  pervades  them 
is  not  the  gloom  of  misanthropy,  but  a  gentle  re- 
ligious melancholy;  and  while  they  portray  the 
changes  of  life  and  nature,  they  point  to  another 
and  a  purer  world,  for  which  our  afiections  are 
chastened,  and  our  desires  made  perfect  by  suffer- 
ing in  this. 

The  qualities  of  his  prose  are  essentially  di^ 
fsnai  from  those  of  his  poetiy.    Occasionally  he 
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poured  forth  grave  thoaghto  in  doqnent  and  finrfeiit 
language,  but  far  more  often  delighted  his  readeni 
by  passages  of  irresistible  humour  and  wit  His 
perception  of  the  ludicrous  was  acute,  and  his  jests 
and  <*  cranks  and  wanton  wiles"  evinced  the  fulness 
of  his  powers  and  the  benevolence  of  his  feefings. 
The  tates  and  essays  which  he  found  leisure  to  write 
for  the  New  York  <«  Knickerbocker  Magazine," — a 
mcmthly  miscellany  of  high  reputation  edited  by 
his  only  and  twin  brother,  Mr.  Lewis  Gatlord 
Clabk — and  especially  a  series  of  amusing  papers 


under  the  quaint  title  of  «011apodiana,"  will  long 
be  remembered  as  affi>rding  abundant  evidence  of 
the  qualities  I  have  enumerated. 

In  person  Mr.  Clark  was  of  Uie  middle  height, 
his  form  was  erect  and  manly,  and  his  counte- 
nance pleasing  and  expressive.  In  ordinary  in- 
tercourse he  was  cheerful  and  animated,  and  he 
was  studious  to  conform  to  the  conventional^  usages 
of  society.  Warm-hearted,  confiding  and  gene- 
rous, he  was  a  true  friend,  and  by  those  who  knew 
him  intimately  he  was  much  loved. 


^/s^^^^^>^^%^^%^^>^^>s^^^ 


A  LAMENT. 

Thbbb  is  a  voice  I  shall  hear  no 

There  are  tones  whose  music  for  me  is  o'er, 

Sweet  as  the  odours  of  spring  were  they,— 

Precious  and  rich — but  they  died  away ; 

They  came  like  peace  to  my  heart  and  ea^— 

Never  again  will  Uiey  murmur  here ; 

They  have  gone  like  the  blush  of  a  summer  mom, 

Like  a  crimson  cloud  through  the  sunset  home. 

There  were  eyes,  that  late  were  lit  up  for  ma. 
Whose  kindly  g^ce  was  a  joy  to  see ; 
They  reveai'd  Uie  thoughts  of  a  trusting  heart, 
Untouched  by  sorrow,  untaught  by  art ; 
Whose  aflections  were  fresh  as  a  stream  of  spring, 
When  birds  in  the  vernal  branches  sing ; 
They  were  fiU'd  with  love  that  hath  passM  with  them, 
And  my  lyre  is  breathing  their  requiem. 

I  remember  a  brow,  whose  serene  repose 
Seem'd  to  lend  a  beauty  to  chedu  of  rose ; 
And  lips,  I  remember,  whose  dewy  smile. 
As  I  mused  on  their  eloquent  power  the  while, 
Sent  a  thrill  to  my  bosom,  and  bless'd  my  biain 
With  raptures  that  never  may  dawn  again ; 
Amidst  musical  accents,  those  smiles  were  shed- 
Alas!  for  the  doom  of  the  early  dead ! 

Alas !  for  the  clod  that  is  resting  now 

On  those  slumbering  eyes— on  that  foted  brow, 

Wo  for  the  cheek  that  hath  ceased  to  bloom — 

For  the  lips  that  are  dumb,  in  Uie  noisome  tomb ; 

Their  melody  broken,  their  fragrance  gone, 

Their  aspect  cold  as  the  Parian  stone ; 

Alas,  for  the  hopes  that  with  thee  have' died — 

O,  loved  one !— would  I  were  by  thy  side ! 

Tet  the  joy  of  grief  it  is  mine  to  bear ; 
I  hear  thy  voice  in  the  twilight  air ; 
Thy  smile,  of  sweetness  untold,  I  see 
When  the  visions  of  evening  are  borne  to  me ; 
Thy  kiss  on  my  dreaming  lip  is  warm— 
My  arm  embraceth  thy  graceful  form ; 
I  wake  in  a  world  that  is  sad  and  drear, 
To  feel  in  my  bosom — thou  art  not  here. 

O !  once  the  summer  with  thee  was  bright ; 
The  day,  like  thine  eyes,  wore  a  holy  light. 
There  was  bliss  in  existence  whei^  thou  wert  nigh. 
There  was  balm  in  the  evening's  rosy  sigh ; 
Then  earth  was  an  Eden,  and  thou  its  guest— 
A  Sabbath  of  blessings  was  in  my  breast ; 
My  heart  was  full  of  a  sense  of  love, 
Li^Mst  of  all  things  ta  heaven  above. 


Now,  thou  art  gone  to  Uiat  voiceless  hall, 
Where  my  budding  rapturee  have  perish'4  all ; 
To  that  tranquil  and  solemn  place  of  rest. 
Where  the  earth  lies  damp  on  the  sinless  breast : 
Thy  bright  locks  all  in  the  vault  are  hid— 
Thy  brow  is  conoeal'd  by  the  coffin  hd  ;— 
All  that  was  lovely  to  me  is  there- 
Mournful  is  hfo,  and  a  load  to  bear ! 


MEMORY. 

Txs  sweet  to  remember !     I  would  not  forego 
The  charm  which  the  past  o'er  the  present  can  throw. 
For  all  the  gay  visions  that  Fancy  may  weave 
In  her  web  of  illusion,  that  shines  to  deceive. 
We  know  not  the  future— the  past  we  have  felt — 
Its  cherish'd  enjoyments  the  bosom  can  melt ; 
Its  raptures  anew  o'er  our  pulses  may  roll, 
When  thoughts  of  the  morrow  fall  cold  on  the  souL 

'T  is  sweet  to  remember !  when  storms  are  abroad. 
To  see  in  the  rainbow  the  promise  of  Gon : 
The  day  may  be  darken'd,  but  far  in  the  west, 
In  vermilion  and  gold,  sinks  the  sun  to  his  rest ; 
With  smiles  like  the  morning  he  passeth  away : — 
Thus  the  beams  of  delight  on  the  spirit  can  play. 
When  in  calm  reminiscence  we  gather  the  flowers 
Which  love  scatter'd  round  us  in  happier  hours. 

'T  is  sweet  to  remember !  When  friends  are  unkind. 
When  their  coldness  and  carelessness  shadow  the 

mind: 
Tlten,  to  draw  back  the  veil  which  envelopes  a  land 
Where  delectable  prospects  in  beauty  expand ; 
To  smell  the  green  fields,  the  fresh  waters  to  hear 
Whose  once  fairy  music  enchanted  the  ear; 
To  drink  in  the  smiles  that  delighted  us  then. 
To  list  the  fond  voices  of  childhood  again, — 
O,  this  the  sad  heart,  like  a  reed  that  is  bruised. 
Binds  up,  when  the  banquet  of  hope  is  refused. 

*Tis  sweet  to  remember!  And  naught  can  destroy 
The  balm-breathing  comfort,  the  glory,  the  joy. 
Which  spring  from  that  fountain,  to  gladden  our 

way, 
When  the  changefhl  and  faithless  desert  or  betray. 
I  would  not  forget ! — though  my  thoughts  should 

be  dark, 
O'er  the  ocean  of  life  I  look  back  from  my  bark, 
And  I  see  the  lost  Eden,  where  once  I  was  blest, 
A  type  and  a  promise  of  heavenly  rest. 
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Tbb  ^ring's  MOitad  bads  all  miouod 
ing: 

There  are  eonga  in  the  atream — there  ia  healdi 
in  the  gale; 
A  aense  of  deUgfat  in  each  boaom  ia  dwelling, 
Aa  float  the  pare  daybeams  o'er  mountain  and 
▼ale;* 
The  deaolate  reign  of  old  winter  ia  broken — 

The  ▼erdore  ia  fresh  upon  ererj  tree ; 
Of  Nature's  revival  the  charm,  and  a  token 
Of  love,  O  thou  Spirit  of  Beauty,  to  thee ! 

The  sun  looketh  forth  from  the  halls  of  the  morning. 
And  flushes  the  douds  that  begirt  his  career; 

He  weloomea  the  gladneaa  and  gloiy,  returning 
To  reat  on  the  promiae  and  hope  of  the  year: 

He  filla  with  delight  all  the  balm-breathing  flowera ; 
He  moonta  to  the  lenith  and  laughs  on  the  wave ; 

He  wakea  into  muaie  the  green  foreat^bowera, 
And  gilda  the  gay  plaina  which  the  broad  riven 
lave. 

Hie  young  bird  is  out  on  his  delicate  pinion- 
He  timidly  aails  in  the  infinite  sky ; 

A  greeting  to  May,  and  her  fairy  dominion. 
He  poors  on  the  weat-winda  that  fragrantly  aigh ; 

Around  and  above,  there  are  quiet  and  pleasure— 
The  woodlands  are  wiging,  the  heaven  is  bright; 

The  fields  are  unfolding  their  emerald  treasure, 
And  man'a  genial  spirit  is  soaring  in  light 

Alas !  for  my  weary  and  care-haunted  boaom ! 

The  apells  of  the  spring-time  arouse  it  no  more; 
Hie  song  in  the  wild  wood,  the  sheen  in  the  blossom. 

The  fresh-swelling  fountain — their  magic  is  o*er ! 
When  I  list  to  the  stream,  when  Hook  on  the  flowen. 

They  tell  of  the  Past  with  so  mournful  a  tone. 
That  I  call  up  the  throngs  of  my  long  vanish*d  houia. 

And  sigh  that  their  transports  are  over  and  gone. 

From  thefrtf-spreadingearthandthelimitleasheaven 

There  have  vanish'd  an  eloquent  glory  and  gleam ; 
To  my  sad  mind  no  more  \a  the  influence  given. 

Which  coloureth  life  with  the  hues  of  a  dream; 
Hie  bloom-purpled  landscape  its  loveliness  keepeth; 

I  deem  that  a  light  as  of  old  gilds  the  wave ; 
But  the  eye  of  my  spirit  in  weariness  sleepeth. 

Or  sees  but  my  youth,  and  the  visions  it  gave. 

Yet  it  ia  not  that  age  on  my  years  hath  deacended — 

n*  is  not  that  ita  sno w-wreatha  encircle  my  brow ; 

But  the  newneas  and  sweetness  of  being  are  ended : 

I  feel  not  their  love-kindling  witchery  now; 
The  ahadowa  of  death  o*er  my  path  have  been 
aweeping^ — 
There  are  those  who  have  loved  me  debarred 
from  the  day ; 
The  green  turf  is  bright  where  in  peace  they  are 
sleeping. 
And  on  wings  of  remembrance  my  aonl  ia  avn^. 

It  ia  abut  to  the  glow  of  thli  preaent  existence- 
It  heari,  frxHn  the  Past,  a  funereal  strain ; 

And  it  eagerly  turns  to  the  high-seeming  distance. 
Where  the  last  blooms  of  earth  will  be  gamer*!! 
again: 


Where  no  mildew  the  soft  flamadc-roae  cheek  ahaO 
nourish,  " 

Where  grief  bears  no  longer  the  poisonous  sting; 
Where  pitiless  Death  nodark  aceptre  can  flourish. 

Or  stain  with  his  blight  the  luxuriant  gyring. 

It  ia  thua  thai  the  hopea  which  to  others  are  given 

Fall  cold  on  my  heart  in  tbia  rich  month  of  M^ ; 
I  hear  the  dear  anthems  that  ring  through  the 
heaven — 

I  drink  the  bland  airs  that  enliven  the  day ; 
And  if  gentle  Nature,  her  festival  keeping. 

Delights  not  my  bosom,  ah !  do  not  condemn ; 
O'er  the  lost  and  the  lovely  my  spirit  is  weeping. 

For  my  heart's  fondest  raptures  are  buried  with 


DEATH  OF  THE  FIRST-BORN. 

Yonire  mother,  he  is  gone ! 
His  dimpled  cheek  no  more  will  touch  thy  breast; 

No  more  the  music-tone 
Float  from  his  lips,  to  thine  all  fondly  preas'd; 
His  smile  and  happy  laugh  are  lost  to  thee: 
Earth  must  his  mother  and  his  pillow  be. 

His  was  the  morning  hour. 
And  he  hath  paas'd  in  beauty  from  the  day, 

A  bud,  not  yet  a  flower, 
Tom,  in  ita  sweetness,  from  the  parent  spray; 
The  death-wind  swept  him  to  his  soft  repoee. 
As  frost,  in  spring-time,  blights  the  eariy  1 


Never  on  eartii  again 
Will  hia  rich  aocenta  charm  thy  Ustaning  ear. 

Like  some  iEolian  strain, 
Breathing  at  eventide  serene  and  dear; 
His  voice  is  choked  in  dust,  and  on  his  eyes 
The  unbroken  aeal  of  peace  and  silence  liea. 

And  from  thy  yearning  heart, 
Whose  inmost  core  was  warm  with  love  for  hinis 

A  gladness  must  depart, 
And  those  kind  eyes  with  many  tears  be  dim; 
While  lonely  memories,  an  unceasing  train. 
Will  turn  the  raptures  of  the  past  to  pain. 

Yet,  mourner,  while  the  day 
RoUa  like  the  darknees  of  a  frineral  by. 

And  hope  forbida  one  ray 
To  stream  athwart  the  grief-dis^our'd  sky ; 
There  breaks  upon  thy  sorrow's  evening  gloom 
A  trembling  lustre  from  beyond  the  tomb. 

'TIS  from  the  better  land ! 
There,  bathed  in  radiance  that  around  them  springa, 

Thy  loved  one's  wings  expand ; 
As  with  the  choiring  cherubim  he  sings. 
And  all  the  glory  of  that  God  can  see. 
Who  said,  on  curth,  to  children,  "Come  to  me." 

Mother,  thy  child  is  bless'd : 
And  ^ough  hb  presence  may  be  lost  to  thee. 

And  vacant  leave  thy  breast. 
And  mlss'd,  a  sweet  load  frt>m  thy  parent  knee; 
Though  tonea  fiuniliar  from  thine  ear  have  paas*d» 
Thou 'It  meet  thy  first4>om  with  his  Lord  at  laat 
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,    8VUMBR. 

Thi  Spring's  gay  promise  meltad  into  ihm, 
Fair  Summer !  and  thy  gentle  reign  is  hm ; 

The  emerald  robes  are  on  each  leafy  tree ; 
In  the  blue  sky  ^y  Toice  is  rich  and  clear; 

And  the  free  brooks  luive  songs  to  bless  thy  reign—- 

Tbey  leap  in  music  midst  thy  bright  domain. 

The  gales,  that  wander  from  the  unclouded  west. 
Are  burden'd  with  the  breath  of  countless  fields; 

They  teem  with  incense  from  the  green  earth's  breast 
That  up  to  heaven  its  grateful  odour  yields ; 

Bearing  sweet  hymns  of  praise  from  many  a  bird, 

By  nature's  aspect  into  rapture  stirr'd. 

In  fiidi  a  scene  the  sun-illumined  heart 
Bounds  like  a  prisoner  in  his  narrow  cell, 

When  through  its  bars  the  morning  glories  dart. 
And  forest-anthems  in  his  hearing  swell— 

And,  Uke  the  heaving  of  the  voicefiil  sea. 

His  panting  bosom  labours  to  be  free. 

Thus,  gazing  on  thy  void  and  sapphire  sky, 
0,  Summer !  in  my  inmost  soul  arise 

Uplifted  thoughts,  to  which  the  woods  reply. 
And  the  bland  air  with  its  soft  melodies ; — 

Till  basking  in  some  vision's  glorious  ray, 

I  long  for  eagle's  plumes  to  flee  away. 

I  long  to  cast  this  cumbrous  clay  aside, 
And  the  impure,  unholy  thoughts  that  cling 

To  the  sad  bosom,  torn  with  care  and  pride : 
I  would  soar  upward,  on  unfetter'd  wing. 

Far  through  the  chambers  of  the  peaceful  skies. 

Where  the  high  fount  of  Summer's  brightoesa  Ites ! 


THE  EARLY  DEAD. 

Ir  it  be  sad  to  mark  the  bow'd  with  age 
Sink  in  Uie  halls  of  the  remorseless  tomb, 

Closing  the  changes  of  life's  pilgrimage 

In  the  still  darkness  of  its  noouldering  gloom: 
'O !  what  a  shadow  o'er  the  heart  is  flung. 

When  peals  the  requiem  of  the  loved  and  young! 

They  to  whose  bosoms,  like  the  dawn  of  spring 
To  the  unfolding  bud  and  scented  rose, 

Comes  the  pure  freshness  age  can  never  bring. 
And  fills  the  spirit  with  a  rich  reppse. 

How  shall  we  lay  them  in  their  final  rest. 

How  pile  the  clods  upon  their  wasting  breast! 

Life  openeth  brightly  to  their  ardent  gaze ; 

A  glorious  pomp  sits  on  the  gorgeous  sky ; 
O'er  the  broad  world  hope's  smile  incessant  plays. 

And  scenes  of  beauty  win  the  enchanted  eye: 
How  sad  to  break  the  vision,  and  to  fold 
JBach  lifeless  form  in  earth's  embracing  mould ! 

Yet  this  is  life !    To  mark  firom  day  to  day, 
Youth,  in  the  freshness  of  its  morning  prime, 

Pass,  like  the  anthem  of  a  breeze  away. 

Sinking  in  waves  of  death  ere  chill'd  by  time ! 

Ere  yet  dark  years  on  the  warm  cheek  had  shed 

Autumnal  mildew  o'er  the  rose-like  red ! 

And  yet  what  mourner,  though  the  pensive  eye 
Be  dimly  thoughtful  in  its  burning  tears, 
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But  should  with  rapture  gaze  upon  the  sky,  [reerst 
Through  whose  far  depths  the  spirit's  wmg  ca- 
T%ere  gleams  eternal  o'er  their  ways  are  flung. 
Who  fride  from  earth  while  yet  their  years  are  young! 


THE  SIGNS  OF  GOD. 

I  xabk'd  the  Spring  as  she  pass'd  along. 
With  her  eye  of  light,  and  her  lip  of  song; 
While  she  stole  in  peace  o'er  the  green  earth's  breast. 
While  the  streams  sprang  out  from  their  icy  rest*. 
The  buds  bent  low  to  the  breeze's  sigh. 
And  their  breath  went  forth  in  the  scented  sky; 
When  the  fields  look'd  fresh  in  their  sweet  repose. 
And  the  young  dews  slept  on  the  new-bom  rose. 
The  scene  was  changed.    It  was  Autumn's  hour: 
A  frost  had  disoolour'd  the  summer  bower; 
The  blast  wail'd  sad  mid  the  withered  leaves. 
The  reaper  stood  musing  by  gathered  sheaves ; 
The  mellow  pomp  of  the  rainbow  woods 
Was  stirr'd  by  the  sound  of  the  rising  floods ; 
And  I  knew  by  the  cloud — ^by  the  wild  wind's  strain 
That  Winter  drew  near  wiUi  his  storms  again ! 
I  stood  by  the  ocean ;  its  waters  roU'd 
In  their  changeful  beauty  of  sapphire  and  gold ; 
And  day  look'd  down  with  its  radiant  smiles, 
Where  the  blue  waves  danced  round  a  thousand 
The  ships  went  forth  on  the  trackless  seas,    [isles: 
Their  white  wingi  play'd  in  the  joyous  bresze ; 
Their  prows  rushed  on  mid  the  parted  foam, 
While  the  wanderer  was  wrapp'd  inadreamof  home! 
The  mountiin  arose  with  its  lofly  brow, 
While  its  shadow  was  sleeping  in  vales  below; 
The  mist  like  a  garland  of  glory  lay. 
Where  its  proud  heights  soar'd  in  the  air  away; 
The  eagle  was  there  on  his  tireless  wing. 
And  his  shriek  went  up  like  an  offering: 
And  he  seem'd,  in  his  sunward  flight,  lo  raise 
A  chant  of  thanksgiving — a  hymn  of  praise ! 
I  look'd  on  the  arch  of  the  midnight  skies, 
With  its  deep  and  unsearchable  mysteries: 
The  moon,  mid  an  eloquent  multitude 
Of  unnumber'd  stars,  her  career  pursued : 
A  charm  of  sleep  on  the  city  fell. 
All  sounds  lay  hush'd  in  that  brooding  spell ; 
By  babbling  brooks  were  the  buds  at  rest, 
And  the  wild-bird  dream*d  on  his  downy  nest 
I  stood  where  the  deepening  tempest  pass'd. 
The  strong  trees  groan'd  in  the  sounding  blast ; 
The  murmuring  deep  with  its  wrecks  rolKd  on; 
The  clouds  o'ershadow'd  the  mighty  sun ; 
The  low  reeds  bent  by  the  streamlet's  side, 
And  hills  to  the  thunder-peal  replied ; 
The  lightning  burst  forth  on  its  fearful  way. 
While  the  heavens  were  lit  in  its  red  array ! 
And  hath  man  the  power,  with  hb  pride  and  his  skill. 
To  arouse  all  nature  with  storms  at  will  1 
Hath  he  power  to  colour  the  summer-cloud — 
To  allay  the  tempest  when  the  hills  arc  bow'd  1 
Can  he  waken  the  spring  with  her  festal  wreath? 
Can  the  sun  grow  dim  by  his  lightest  breath? 
Win  he  come  again  when  death's  vale  is  trod  ? 
Who  then  shall  dare  murmur  "There  U  no  God!** 
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EUTHANASIA. 

MsTEivKf ,  when  on  the  languid  eye 

Life*!  automn  scenes  grow  dim; 
When  evening's  shadows  veil  the  sky, 

And  Pleasure's  syren  hymn 
Grows  fainter  on  the  tuneless  ear. 
Like  echoes  from  another  sphere, 

Or  dream  of  seraphim, 
It  were  not  sad  to  cast  away 
This  dull  and  cumbrous  load  of  clay. 

It  were  not  sad  to  fisel  the  heart 

Grow  passionlefls  and  eold ; 
To  feel  those  longings  to  depart 
That  cheer'd  the  good  of  old ; 
To  clasp  the  faith  which  looks  on  high, 
Which  fires  the  Christian's  dying  eye, 

And  makes  the  curtain-fold 
That  falls  upon  his  wasting  breast 
The  door  that  leads  to  endless  rest. 


It  were  net  lonely  thus  to  lie 

On  that  triumphant  bed, 
Till  the  pure  spirit  mounts  on  high, 

By  white-wing'd  seraphs  led : 
Where  glories  earth  may  never  know 
O'er  «many  mansions"  lingering  glow. 

In  peerless  lustre  shed ; 
It  were  not  lonely  thus  to  soar, 
Where  sin  and  g^ef  can  sting  no  more. 
And,  though  the  way  to  such  a  goal 

Lies  Uirough  the  clouded  tomb, 
If  on  the  free,  unfetter'd  soul 

There  rest  no  stains  of  gloom. 
How  should  its  aspirations  rise 
Far  through  the  blue,  unpillarM  skiea, 

Up,  to  its  final  home ! 
Beyond  the  joumeyings  of  the  sun. 
Where  streams  of  living  watera  run. 


AN  INVITATION. 
**Th6y  that  tesk  bm  sariy  sball  find  ms." 

CoKS,  while  the  blossoms  of  thy  yeare  are  brightest, 
Thou  youthful  wanderer  in  a  flowery  maze, 

Come,  while  the  restless  heart  is  bounding  lightest, 
And  joy's  pure  sunbeams  tremble  in  thy  ways ; 

Come,  while  sweet  thoughts,  like  stmimer-buds  un- 
folding. 
Waken  rich  feelings  in  the  careless  breast. 

While  yet  thy  hand  the  ephemeral  wreath  is  hold- 
Come— and  secure  interminable  rest !         [ing. 

Soon  will  the  freshness  of  thy  days  be  over. 

And  thy  free  buoyancy  of  soul  be  fiown ; 
Pleasure  will  fold  her  wing,  and  fnend  and  lover 

Will  to  the  embraces  of  the  worm  have  gone ; 
Those  who  now  love  thee  wHl  have  pass'd  forever. 

Their  looks  of  kindness  will  be  lost  to  thee ; 
Thou  wilt  need  balm  to  heal  thy  spirit's  fever, 

As  thy  sick  heart  broods  over  yean  to  be ! 

Come,  while  the  morning  of  thy  life  is  glowing, 
Ere  the  dim  phantoms  thou  art  chasing  die ; 

Ere  the  gay  spell  which  earth  is  round  thee  throw- 
Fades,  Uke  the  crimson  from  a  sunset  sky ;    [ing 


Life  hath  but  sbadowv,  save  a  promise  given, 
Which  lights  the  future  with  a  fadeless  ray; 

O,  toueh  the  sceptre  !--win  a  hope  in  Heaven : 
Come,  turn  thy  spirit  from  the  worid  away ! 

Then  will  the  croaes  of  this  brief  existence 

Seem  airy  nothings  to  thine  ardent  soul  ;— 
And,  shining  brightly  in  the  forward  distance, 

Will  of  thy  patient  race  appear  the  goal : 
Home  of  the  weary ! — ^where,  in  peace  reposing. 

The  spirit  lingera  in  unclouded  bliss. 
Though  o'er  its  dust  the  curtain'd  grave  is  closing. 

Who  would  not,  early,  choose  a  lot  like  this  t 


THE  BURIAL-PLACE  AT  LAUREL  HILL.* 

HsB«  the  lamented  dead  in  dust  shall  lie. 

Life's  lingering  languore  o'er,  its  laboiira  done. 

Where  waving  boughs,  betwixt  the  earth  and  sky, 
Admit  the  frurewell  radiance  of  the  sun. 

Here  the  long  concourse  from  the  murmuring  town, 
With  funeral  pace  and  slow,  shall  enter  in. 

To  lay  the  loved  in  tranquil  silence  down. 
No  more  to  suffer,  and  no  more  to  sin. 

And  in  this  hallow'd  spot,  where  Nature  showera 
Heraummer  smiles  from  £ur  and  stainless  skies, 

Afifection's  hand  may  strew  her  dewy  flowers, 
Whose  fragrant  incense  from  the  grave  shall  rise. 

And  here  the  impressive  stone,  engraved  with  words 
Which  grief  sententious  gives  to  marble  pale. 

Shall  teach  the  heart;  while  waters,  leaves,  and  Hide 
Make  cheerful  music  in  the  passing  gale. 

Say,  wherefore  should  we  weep,  and  wherefore  pour 
On  scented  airs  the  unavailing  sigh — 

While  sun-bright  waves  are  quivering  to  the  shore, 
And  landscapes  blooming — that  the  loved  muet 
diet 

There  is  an  emblem  in  this  peaceful  scene; 

Soon  rainbow  coloura  on  the  woods  will  fiUl, 
And  autumn  gusts  bereave  the  hills  of  green, 

As  sinks  the  year  to  meet  its  cloudy  palL 

Then,  cold  and  pale,  in  distant  vistas  roimd. 
Disrobed  and  tuneless,  all  the  woods  will  stand. 

While  the  chain'd  streams  are  silent  as  the  ground, 
As  Death  had  numb'd  them  with  his  icy  hand. 

Yet,  when  the  warm,  soft  winds  shall  rise  in  spring. 
Like  struggling  daybeams  o'er  a  blasted  heath. 

The  bird  retum'd  shall  poise  her  golden  wing, 
And  liberal  Nature  break  the  spell  of  Death. 

So,  when  the  tomb's  dull  silence  finds  an  end. 
The  Messed  dead  to  endless  youth  shall  rise. 

And  hear  the  archangel's  thrilling  summons  bleod 
Its  tone  with  anthems  from  Uie  upper  skies. 

TTitre  shall  the  good  of  earth  be  found  at  last. 
Where  dazzling  streams  and  vernal  fields  expand ; 

Where  Love  her  crown  attains — ^her  trials  past — 
And,  fill'd  with  rapture,  hails  the  «bettar  land !" 

*  Near  tks  city  of  Phlladdpkla. 
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A  CONTRAST. 

It  wt0  the  momiDg  of  a  day  in  spring ; 
The  son  look'd  gladness  from  the  eastern  sky; 
Birds  were  upon  the  trees  and  on  the  wing, 
And  all  the  air  was  rich  with  melody ;        [hig^ ; 
The  heaven — ^the  calm,  pare  heaven,  was  bright  on 
Earth  laogh'd  beneath  in  all  its  freshening  green, 
The  free  Une  streams  sang  as  they  wandered  by, 
And  many  a  sunny  glade  and  floweiy  scene 
Gleam'd  out,  like  thoughts  of  yooth,  life's  troubled 
years  between. 

The  rose's  breath  upon  the  south  wind  came, 
Oft  as  its  whisperings  the  young  branches  stirr'd. 
And  flowors  for  which  the  poet  hath  no  name ; 
While,  mid  the  blossoms  of  the  grove,  were  besord 
The  restless  murmurs  of  the  humming-bird ; 
Waters  were  dancing  in  the  mellow  light ; 
And  joyous  notes  and  many  a  cheerful  word 
Stole  on  the  charmed  ear  with  such  delight 
As  waits  on  soft,  sweet  tones  of  music  heard  at  night. 

^    The  night-dews  lay  in  the  half-open'd  flower. 
Like  hopes  that  nestle  in  the  youthful  breast ; 
And  ruffled  by  the  light  airs  of  the  hour, 
Awoke  the  pure  lake  from  its  glassy  rest : 
Slow  blending  with  the  blue  and  distant  west, 
Lay  the  dim  woodlands,  and  the  quiet  gleam 
Of  amber-clouds,  like  islands  of  the  blest — 
Glorious  and  bright,  and  changing  like  a  dream. 
And  lessening  iast  away  beneath  the  intenser  beam. 

Songs  were  amid  the  valleys  far  and  wide, 
And  on  the  green  slopes  and  the  mountains  high : 
While,  from  the  springing  flowers  on  eVery  side. 
Upon  his  painted  wings,  the  butterfly 
Roam'd,  a  gay  blossom  of  the  sunny  dty; 
The  visible  smile  of  joy  was  on  the  scene ; 
'T  was  a  bright  vision,  but  too  soon  to  die ! 
Spring  may  not  linger  in  her  robes  of  green — 
Autumn,  in  storm  and  shade  shall  quench  the  sum- 
mer sheen. 

I  came  again.    T  was  Autumn's  stormy  hour: 
The  voice  of  winds  was  in  the  faded  wood ; 
The  sere  leaves,  rustling  in  deserted  bower, 
Were  hurl'd  in  eddies  to  the  moaning  flood : 
Bark  clouds  were  in  the  west — and  red  as  blood. 
The  sun  shone  through  the  hazy  atmosphere ; 
While  torrent  voices  broke  the  solitude. 
Where,  straying  lonely,  as  with  steps  of  fear, 
I  mark'd  the  deepening  gloom  which  shrouds  the 
dying  year. 

The  ruffled  lake  heaved  wildly;  near  the  shore 
It  bore  the  red  leaves  of  the  shaken  tree, 
Shed  in  the  violent  north  wind's  restless  roar. 
Emblems  of  man  upon  life's  stormy  sea ! 
Pale  autumn  leaves!  once  to  the  breezes  free 
They  waved  in  spring  and  summer's  golden  prime ; 
Now,  even  as  clouds  or  dew  how  fiist  they  flee ; 
Weak,  changing  like  the  flowers  in  autumn's  dime, 
As  man  sinks  down  in  death,  chill'd  by  the  touch 
of  time! 


I  maik'd  the  picture— 'twas  the  changeftd  scene 
Which  life  holds  up  to  the  observant  eye : 


Its  spring,  and  summer,  and  its  bowers  of  green, 
The  streaming  sunlight  of  its  morning  sky. 
And  the  dark  clouds  of  death,  which  linger  by ; 
For  oft,  when  life  is  fresh  and  hope  is  strong, 
Shall  early  sorrow  breathe  the  unbidden  sigh, 
While  age  to  death  moves  peacefully  along, 
As  on  the  singer's  lip  expires  the  finish'd  song. 


THE  FADED  ONE. 

GoNB  to  the  slumber  which  may  know  no  waking 

Till  the  loud  requiem  of  the  world  shall  swell ; 
Gone !  where  no  sound  thy  still  repose  is  breaking, 

In  a  lone  mansion  through  long  years  to  dwell ; 
Where  the  sweet  gales  that  herald  bud  and  blossom 

Pour  not  their  music  nor  their  fragrant  breath : 
A  seal  is  'set  upon  thy  budding  bosom, 

A  bond  of  loneliness — a  spell  of  death ! 

Yet  'twas  but  yesterday  that  all  before  thee 

Shone  in  the  freshuMs  of  life's  morning  hours ; 
Joy's  radiant  smile  was  playing  briefly  o'er  thee. 

And  thy  light  feet  impress'd  but  vernal  flowers. 
The  restless  spirit  charm'd  thy  sweet  existence. 

Making  all  beauteous  in  youth's  pleasant  maze. 
While  gladsome  hope  illumed  the  onward  distance. 

And  lit  with  sunbeams  thy  expectant  dsys. 

How  have  the  garlands  of  thy  childhood  wither'd, 

And  hope's  false  anthem  died  upon  the  air ! 
Death's  cloudy  tempests  o'er  thy  way  have  gather'd, 

And  his  stern  bolts  have  burst  in  fury  there. 
On  thy  pale  forehead  sleeps  the  shade  of  even, 

Youth's  braided  wreath  lies  stain'd  in  sprinkled 
Yet  looking  upward  in  its  grief  to  Heaven,     [dust. 

Love  should  not  mourn  thee,  save  in  hope  and 
trust 


A  REMEMBRANCE. 

I  szK  thee  still !  thou  art  not  dead, 

Though  dust  is  mingling  with  thy  form ; 
The  broken  sunbeam  hath  not  shed 

The  final  rainbow  on  the  storm: 
In  visions  of  the  midnight  deep. 

Thine  accents  through  my  bosom  thrill. 
Till  joy's  fond  impulse  bids  me  weep, — 

For,  wrapt  in  thought  I  see  thee  still ! 

I  sec  thee  still, — ^that  cheek  of  rose, — 

Those  lips,  with  dewy  fragrance  wet. 
That  forehead  in  serene  repose, — 

Those  soul-lit  eyes — I  see  them  yet ! 
Sweet  seraph !    Sure  thou  art  not  dead, — 

Thou  gracest  still  this  earthly  sphere,       * 
An  influence  still  is  round  me  shed. 

Like  thine, — and  yet  thou  art  not  here ! 

Farewell,  beloved !    To  mortal  sight. 

Thy  vermeil  cheek  no  more  may  bloom ; 
No  more  thy  smiles  inspire  delight. 

For  thou  art  gamer'd  in  the  tomb. 
Rich  harvest  for  that  ruthless  power 

Which  hath  no  bound  to  mar  his  wiU  :— 
Yet,  as  in  hope's  unclouded  hour. 

Throned  in  my  heart,  I  see  thee  still. 
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TO  THE  WEST. 

Lawd  of  the  West! — green  forest-land ! 

Clime  of  the  fair,  and  the  immenee ! 
FaTourite  of  Nature's  hbeial  hand, 

And  child  of  her  munifieence ! 

Fill'd  with  a  rapture  warm,  tntensa, 
High  on  a  cloud-girt  hill  I  stand ; 

And  with  clear  Tision  gazing  thence. 
Thy  glories  round  me  far  expand : 

RiYers,  whose  likeness  earth  has  not, 
And  lakes,  that  elsewhere  seas  would  be^ — 

Whose  shores  the  countless  wild  herds  dot. 
Fleet  as  the  winds,  and  all  as  free ; 

Mountains  that  pierce  the  bending  sky, 
And  with  the  storm-cloud  war&re  wage : 

Shooting  their  glittering  peaks  on  high, 
To  mock  Uie  fierce,  red  lightning's  rage ; 

Arcadian  Tales,  with  ^vine-hung  bowers, 
And  grassy  nooks,  'neath  beechen  shade. 

Where  dance  the  nerer-resting  Hours, 
To  music  of  the  bright  cascade ; 

Skies  soiUy  beautiful,  and  blue 
As  Italy's,  with  stars  as  bright ; 

Flowers  rich  as  morning's  sunrise  hue, 
And  gorgeous  as  the  gemm'd  midnight 

Land  of  the  West !  green  ibrest-land ! 

Thus  hath  Creation's  bounteous  hand 
Upon  thine  ample  bosom  flung 
Charms  such  as  were  her  gilt  when  the  gray  world 
was  young ! 

Land  of  the  West  !»wheTe  naught  is  old 
Or  filing,  but  tradition  hoary,— 

Thy  yet  unwritten  annals  hold 
Of  many  a  daring  deed  the  story ! 

Man's  might  of  arm  hath  here  becni  tried, 
And  woman's  glorious  strength  of  soul, — 

When  war's  fierce  shout  rang  fiur  and  wide. 
When  vengeful  foes  at  midnight  stole 

On  slumbering  innocence,  and  gare 
Nor  onaet^hout,  nor  warning  word, 
Nor  nature's  strong  appealings  heard 

From  woman's  lips,  to  "spare  and  save 
Her  unsuspecting  little  one, 
Her  only  child— -her  son !  her  son !" 

Unheard  the  supplicating  tone, 
Which  ends  in  now  a  shriek,  and  now  a  deep 
death-groan! 
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Land  of  the  West!— greeil  foresi-land  ! 

Thine  early  day  for  deads  is  filmed 
Which  in  historic  page  ahall  stand 

Till  bravery  is  no  longer  named. 
Thine  eariy  day ! — it  nursed  a  band 

Of  men  who  ne'er  their  lineage  shamed : 
The  iron-nerved,  the  bravely  good. 
Who  neither  spared  nor  lavish'd  blood — 

Aye  ready t  mom,  or  night,  or  noon ; 
Fleet  in  the  race,  firm  in  the  field, 
Their  sinewy  arms  their  only  shield — 
Courage  to  Death  alone  to  yield ; 

The  men  of  Datvikl  Boon  ! 
Their  dwelling-place — the  "good  green-wood ;" 

Their  favourite  haunts — the  long  arcade. 
The  murmuring  and  majestic  flood, 

The  deep  and  soWom  shade : 
Where  to  them  came  the  word  of  Gon, 
When  storm  and  daikness  were  abroad. 

Breathed  in  the  thunder's  voice  aloud, 

And  writ  in  hgfatnhig  on  the  cloud. 
And  thus  they  lived :  the  dead  leaves  ofl, 

Heap'd  by  the  playful  winds,  their  bed ; 
Nor  wish'd  they  couch  more  warm  or  soil 

Nor  pillow  for  the  head, 
Other  than  fitting  root,  or  stone. 
With  the  scant  wood-moss  overgrown. 
Heroic  band !     But  they  have  pass'd. 

As  pass  the  stars  at  rise  of  sun : 
Melting  into  the  ocean  vast 

Of  Time,  and  sinking,  one  by  one ; 
Yet  lingering  here  and  there  a  few, 
As  if  to  take  a  last,  long  view 
Of  the  domain  they  won  in  strife 
With  foes  who  battled  to  the  knife. 
Peace  unto  those  that  sleep  beneath  us ! 
All  honour  to  the  few  that  yet  do  linger  with  us ! 

Land  of  the  West! — thine  early  prime 
Fades  in  the  flight  of  hurrying  Time ; 
Thy  noble  forests  fall,  as  sweep 
Europe's  mjrriads  o'er  the  deep; 
And  thy  broad  plains,  with  welcome  warm. 
Receive  the  onward-pressing  swarm : 
On  mountain-height,  in  lowly  vale, 

By  quiet  lake,  or  gliding  river, — 
Wherever  sweeps  the  chainless  gale. 

Onward  sweep  they,  and  forever. 
O,  may  they  come  with  hearts  that  ne'er 
Can  bend  a  Urant's  chain  to  wear; 
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With  foob  that  would  imlignawt  turn, 
And  prood  opproiakNi's  miniont  ipum ; 
With  nenret  of  steel,  ind  worde  of  flaae. 
To  ftrike  and  tear  the  wretch  who'd  bring  onr 
land  to  shame! 

Land  of  the  West! — ^beneath  the  Hearen 

There's  not  a  fairer,  lovelier  clime ; 
Nor  one  to  which  was  ever  given 

A  destiny  more  high,  sablime. 
From  Alleghany's  base,  to  where 

Our  Western  Andes  prop  the  sky — 
The  home  of  Freedom's  hearts  is  there. 

And  o'er  it  Freedom's  eagles  fly. 
And  here, — should  e'er  Columbia's  land 

Be  rent  with  fierce  intestine  feud ; 
Shall  Freedom's  latest  cohorts  stand. 

Till  Freedom's  eagles  sink  in  blood. 
And  quench'd  are  all  the  stars  that  now  her  ban- 
ners stud ! 


AUGUST. 

Dust  on  thy  mantle !  dust, 
Bright  Summer,  on  thy  livery  of  green ! 

A  tarnish,  as  of  rust. 

Dims  thy  late-brilliant  sheen: 
And  thy  young  glories — leaf,  and  bud,  and  flower — 
Change  cometh  over  them  with  every  hour. 

Thee  hath  the  August  sun 
Look'd  on  with  hot,  and  fierce,  and  brassy  face ; 
And  still  and  lazily  run. 
Scarce  whispering  in  their  pace. 
The  half-dried  rivulets,  that  lately  sent 
A  shout  of  gladness  up,  as  on  they  weot. 

Flame-like,  the  long  midday. 
With  not  so  much  of  sweet  air  as  hath  stirr'd 

The  down  upon  the  spray. 

Where  rests  the  panting  bird. 
Dozing  away  the  hot  and  tedious  noon. 
With  fitful  twitter,  sadly  out  of  tune. 

Seeds  in  the  sultry  air. 
And  gossamer  web-work  on  the  sleeping  trees; 
E'en  the  tall  pines,  that  rear 
Their  plumes  to  catch  the  breeze. 
The  slightest  breeze  from  the  unfieshening  west, 
Partake  the  general  languor,  and  deep  rest 

Happy,  as  man  may  be, 
Stretch'd  on  his  back,  in  homely  bean-vine  bower, 

While  the  voluptuous  bee 

Robs,  each  surrounding  flower. 
And  prattling  childhood  clambers  o'er  his  breast, 
The  husbandman  enjoys  his  noonday  vast 

Against  the  hazy  sky 
The  thin  and  fleecy  clouds,  unmoving,  rest 

Beneath  them  far,  yet  high 

In  the  dim,  distant  west. 
The  vulture,  scenting  thence  its  carrion-frre, 
Sails,  slowly  circling  in  the  sunny  air. 

Soberly,  in  the  shade. 
Repose  the  patient  cow,  and  toil-worn  ox ; 
Or  in  the  shoal  stream  wade, 
Sbakar'd  by  jutting  roeka : 


The  fleecy  flock,  fly-scourged  and  restless,  rush 
Madly  from  fence  to  fence,  from  busli  to  bush. 

Tediously  paas  the  hours. 
And  vegetation  wilts,  with  blister'd  root, 
And  droop  the  thirsting  flowers. 
Where  the  slant  sunbeams  shoot: 
But  of  each  tall,  old  tree,  the  lengthening  line. 
Slow-creeping  eaatward,  marks  the  day's  decline. 

Faster,  along  the  plain. 
Moves  now  the  shade,  and  on  the  meadow's  edge : 

The  kine  are  forth  again. 

The  bird  flits  in  the  hedge. 
Now  in  the  molten  west  sinks  the  hot  aun. 
Welcome,  mild  eve ! — the  sultry  day  is  done. 

Pleasantly  comest  thou. 
Dew  of  the  evening,  to  the  crisp'd-up  grass ; 

And  the  curi'd  corn-blades  bow. 

As  the  light  breezes  pass, 
That  their  parch'd  lips  may  feel  thee,  and  expand. 
Thou  sweet  reviver  of  the  fevor'd  land. 

So,  to  the  thirsting  soul, 
Cometh  the  dew  of  the  Almighty's  love ; 

And  the  scathed  heart,  made  whole, 

Tumeth  in  joy  above, 
To  where  the  spirit  fVeely  may  expand. 
And  rove,  untrammel'd,  in  that  « better  land." 


SPRING  VERSES. 

How  with  the  song  of  every  bird. 
And  with  the  scent  of  every  flower. 

Some  recollection  dear  is  stirr'd 
Of  many  a  long-departed  hour. 

Whose  course,  though  shrouded  now  in  night. 

Was  traced  in  lines  of  golden  light ! 

I  know  not  i^  when  years  have  cast 
Their  shadows  on  life's  eariy  dreams, 

'TIS  wise  to  touch  the  hope  tlutt's  past. 
And  re-illume  its  fiiding  beams : 

But,  though  the  future  hath  its  star, 

That  olden  hope  is  dearer  far. 

Of  all  the  present,  much  is  bright ; 

And  in  the  coming  years,  I  see 
A  brilliant  and  a  cheering  light. 

Which  bums  before  me  constantly; 
Guiding  my  stqis,  through  haze  and  gloom. 
To  where  Fame's  turrets  proudly  loom. 

Yet  coldly  shines  it  on  my  brow ; 

And  in  my  breast  it  widies  to  life 
None  of  the  holy  feelings  now. 

With  which  my  boyhood's  heart  was  rife : 
It  cannot  touch  that  secret  qning 
Which  erst  made  life  so  bless'd  a  thing. 

Give  me,  then  g^ve  me  birds  and  flowers. 
Which  are  the  voice  and  breath  of  Spring! 

For  those  the  songs  of  life's  young  hours 
With  thrilling  touch  recall  and  sing: 

And  these,  with  their  sweet  breath,  impart 

Old  tales,  whose  memory  warms  the  heart 
SI 
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MAY. 

Would  that  thon  cooldft  bit  fiv  9J9, 
Merry,  ever-merry  May ! 
Made  of  auD-gleiuaia,  ihade^  and 
Bunting  boda,  and  breatbing  io^ 
Dripping-lock'd,  and  roay-Wated, 
y  iolet^lipper'd,  rainbow-craalad ; 
Girdled  with  the  eglantine, 
Festoon*d  with  the  dewy  vine : 
Merry,  ever-merry  May, 
Would  that  thou  couldat  last  for  aye ! 

Oat  beneath  thy  morning  sky 
DiaQ*8  bow  atiU  hanga  on  high ;   - 
And  in  the  blue  depths  a£ur 
Glimmers,  here  and  there,  a  star. 
Diamonds  robe  the  bending  grass, 

Glistening,  early  flowers  among — 
Monad's  world,  and  fairy's  glass, — 
Bathing-fount  for  wandering  sprite— 

By  mysterious  fingers  hung, 
In  the  lone  and  ^uiet  night. 
Now  the  freshening  breezes  paaa— 
GaUiering,  as  they  steal  along, 
Rich  perfume,  and  matin-song; 
And  quickly  to  destruction  hurl'd 
Is  fury's  diamond  glass,  and  monad's  dew-drop 
Lo!  yon  cloud,  which  himg  but  now         [world. 
Black  upon  the  mountain's  brow, 
Threatening  the  green  earth  with  storm ; 
See  I  it  heaves  its  giant  form. 
And,  ever  changing  shape  and  hue, 
Each  time  presenting  something  new. 
Moves  slowly  up,  and  spreading  rolls  away 
Towards  the  rich  purple  streaks  that  usher  in  the 
Brightening,  as  it  onward  goes,  [day ; 

Until  its  very  centre  glows 
WiUi  the  warm,  cheering  light,  the  coming  sun 
As  the  passing  Christian's  soul,  [bestows : 

Nearing  the  celestial  goal, 
Brighter  and  brighter  grows,  till  Gon  illumes  the 
whole. 

Out  beneath  thy  noontide  sky, 
On  a  shady  slope  I  He, 

Giving  fancy  ample  play ; 
And  there's  not  more  blest  than  I, 

One  of  Adam's  race  to*day. 
Out  beneath  thy  noontide  sky ! 
Earth,  how  beautifal !  how  clear 
Of  cloud  or  mist  the  atmosphera ! 
What  a  glory  greets  the  eye ! 
What  a  calm,  or  quiet  stir. 
Steals  o'er  Nature's  worshipper- 
Silent,  yet  so  eloquent. 
That  we  feel  'tis  heaven-sent ! 
Waking  thoughts,  that  long  have  dumber'd, 
j!    Passion-dimm'd  and  earth-encumber'd — 

i    Bearing  soul  and  sense  away, 
To  revel  in  the  perfect  day 
Which  'waits  us,  when  we  shall  £»  aye      [clay ! 
11    Discard  this  darksome  dust— this  pcisoo-hoaie  of 


Out  beneath  thy  evening  sky, 
Not  a  breeze  that  wanders  1^ 


But  hath  swtpt  the  graen  eaitk's  1 
Rifling  the  ridi  giapa  vine  Maason 
Dallying  with  the  simpleat  flower 
In  mossy  nook  and  rosy  bower ; 
To  the  perfumed  green-house  i 
And  with  rich  exotics  playing; 
Then,  nnsated,  sweeping  over 
Banks  of  thyme,  and  fields  of  clover ! 
Out  beneath  thy  evening  sky. 
Groups  of  children  caper  by, 
Crown'd  with  flowers,  and  rush  along 
With  joyous  laugh,  and  shout,  and  song. 
Flashing  eye,  and  radiant  cheek. 
Spirits  all  unsunn'd  bespeak. 
They  are  in  life's  May-month  hours, 
And  those  wild  bursts  of  joy,  what  are  thej  bat 
life's  flowers  1 

Would  that  thou  couldst  hat  for  aye, 

Meny,  ever-merry  May! 

Made  of  sun-gleams,  shade,  and  ahowera, 

Bursting  buds,  and  breaUiing  flowers ; 

Dripping-lock'd,  and  rosy-vested, 

y iolet-slipper'd,  rainbow-crested ; 

Girdled  with  the  eglantine, 

Festoon'd  with  the  dewy  vine : 

Merry,  evei^merry  May, 

Woukl  that  thou  couldst  last  lor  aye! 


OUR  EARLY  DAYS. 

OuB  early  daya  I— How  pften  back 
We  turn  on  life's  bewildering  track. 
To  where,  o'er  hill  and  valley,  pli^ 
The  sunlight  of  our  early  days ! 

A  boy— my  truant  steps  were  aeen 

Where  streams  were  bright,  and  meadows  green ; 

Where  flowers,  in  beauty  and  parfnne. 

Breathed  ever  of  ^e  Eden-bloom ; 

And  birds,  abroad  in  the  free  vtind. 

Sang,  as  they  left  the  earth  behind 

And  wing'd  their  joyous  way  above. 

Of  Eden-peace,  and  Eden-love. 

That  life  was  of  the  soul,  as  well 

As  of  the  outward  visible ; 

And  now,  its  streams  are  dry ;  and  sere 

And  brown  its  meadows  all  appear ; 

Gone  are  its  flowers ;  its  bird's  glad  v6iee 

But  seldom  bids  my  heart  rejoice ; 

And,  like  the  mist  as  comes  the  day. 

Its  Eden-glories  roll  away. 

A  youth — the  mountain-torrent  made 
The  music  which  my  soul  obey'd. 
To  shun  the  crowded  ways  of  men. 
And  seek  the  old  tradition'd  glen. 
Where,  through  the  dim,  uncertain  light. 
Moved  many  an  ever-changing  sprite. 
Alone  the  splinter'd  crag  to  dare, 
WhUe  trooping  shadows  fill'd  the  air. 
And  quicken'd  fancy  many  a  form 
Traced  vaguely  in  Uie  gathering  storm. 
To  tread  the  forest's  lone  arcades, 
And  diaam  of  Sherwood's  peopled  shade% 
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And  Win^or*!  hntnted  "aUajs  green" 
« Dingle"  and  ^boekj  bourn"  between. 
Till  burst  upon  my  raptured  glanoe 
The  whole  wide  realm  of  Old  Romanee : 
8udi  was  the  life  I  lived—a  youth ! 
But  vaniahM,  at  the  touch  of  Truth, 
And  never  to  be  known  agen, 
Is  all  that  made  my  being  then. 

A  man — the  thirst  for  fame  was  mine, 

And  bow'd  me  at  Ambition's  shrine, 

Among  Uie  votaries  who  have  given 

Time,  health,  hope,  peace — and  madly  striven, 

Ay,  madly !  for  ^at  which,  when  found. 

Is  ofienest  but  an  empty  sound. 

And  I  have  worshipped  !^ven  yet 

Mine  eye  is  on  the  idol  set ; 

Bui  it  hath  found  so  much  to  be 

But  hollowness  and  mockery, 

That  from  its  worship  oft  it  turns 

To  where  a  light  intenser  bums, 

Before  whoee  radiance,  pure  and  warm. 

Ambition's  star  must  cease  to  charm. 


Our  early  days ! — ^They  haunt  us  i 
Bright  star-gleams  on  life's  silent  river. 
Which  pierce  the  shadows,  deep  and  dun, 
That  bar  e'en  manhood's  noonday  sun. 


THE  LABOURER. 

Staitd  up— erect !    Thou  hast  the  form. 
And  likeness  of  thy  God  ! — who  more  t 

A  soul  as  dauntless  mid  the  storm 

Of  daily  lifis,  a  heart  as  warm 

And  pure,  as  breast  e'er  wore. 

What  then  1— Thou  art  as  trw  a  man 
As  maves  the  honan  mass  among; 

As  much  ft  part  of  the  great  plan 

That  with  Creation's  dawn  began. 
As  any  of  the  throng. 

Who  is  thine  enemy  ?  the  high 

In  station,  or  in  wealth  the  chief  t 

The  great,  who  coldly  pass  thee  by. 

With  proud  step  and  averted  eyel 
Nay !  nurse  not  such  belief 

If  true  unto  thyself  thou  wast. 

What  were  the  proud  one's  scorn  to  theel 
A  feather,  which  thou  mightest  cast 
Aside,  as  idly  as  the  blast 

The  light  leaf  from  the  tree. 

No : — uncurb'd  paasioDS,  low  deeiras, 

Absence  of  noble  self-respect. 
Death,  in  the  breast's  consuming  fires, 
To  that  high  nature  which  aspires 

Forever,  till  thus  check'd ; 

These  are  thine  enemies — thy  worst ; 

They  chain  thee  to  thy  lowly  lot: 
Thy  labour  and  thy  life  accursed. 
O,  stand  eroct !  and  from  them  boist ! 

And  longer  sufier  not ! 


Thou  art  Myself  thine  enemy ! 

The  great  !^what  better  they  than  thou  1 
As  theirs,  is  not  thy  will  as  free  1 
Has  God  with  equal  &voursthee 

Neglected  to  endow  1 

True,  wealth  thou  hast  not— 'tis  but  dust ! 

Nor  place — ^uncertain  as  the  wind ! 
But  that  Uiou  hast,  which,  with  thy  crust 
And  water,  may  despise  the  lust 

Of  both — a  noble  mind. 

With  this,  and  passions  under  bcui. 
True  fruth,  and  holy  trust  in  God, 

Thou  art  the  peer  of  any  roan. 

Look  up,  then :  that  thy  little  span 
Of  life  may  be  well  trod ! 


THE  MOTHERS  OF  THE  WEST. 

The  mothers  of  our  forest^land ! 

Stout-hearted  dames  were  they; 
With  nerve  to  wield  the  battlo-brand. 

And  join  the  border-fray. 
Our  rough  land  had  no  braver, 

In  its  days  of  blood  and  strife^ 
Aye  ready  for  severest  toil, 

Aye  free  to  peril  life. 

The  mothers  of  our  forest-land ! 

On  old  Kentucky's  soil 
How  shared  they,  with  each  dauntless  band. 

War's  tempest  and  life's  toil ! 
They  shrank  not  from  the  foeman^- 

They  quail'd  not  in  the  fight —         / 
But  cheer'd  their  husbands  through  the  day, 

And  soothed  them  through  the  night 

The  mothers  of  our  forest-land ! 
Their  bosoms  pillow'd  men ! 

And  proud  were  they  by  such  to  stand. 
In  hammoek,  fort,  or  glen, 

To  load  the  sure,  old  rifle- 
To  run  the  leaden  ball — 

To  watch  a  battling  husband's  pla(^ 
And  fill  it,  should  he  fall: 

The  mothers  of  our  forest-hmd ! 

Such  were  their  daily  deeds. 
Th«r  monument! — ^where  does  it  stand  1 

Their  epitaph ! — who  reads  1 
No  braver  dames  had  Sparta, 

No  nobler  matrons  Rome— 
Tet  who  or  lauds  or  honours  them, 

E'en  in  their  own  green  homo  t 

The  mothers  of  our  forest-land  ! 

They  sleep  in  unknown  graves : 
And  had  they  borne  and  nursed  a  band 

Of  ingrates,  or  of  slaves, 
They  had  not  been  more  negleetod ! 

But  their  graves  shall  yet  be  found. 
And  their  monuments  dot  here  and  there 

<«The  Dark  and  Bloody  Ground." 
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HYMN  AND  PRAYER. 

IvTixiTB  Spirit !  who  art  round  us  ever,' 
In  whom  we  float,  as  motes  in  summer-aky, 

May  neither  life  nor  death  Uie  sweet  bond  sever, 
Which  joins  us  to  our  unseen  Friend  on  high. 

Unseen — yet  not  unfelt — if  any  ttiought 

Has  raised  our  mind  from  earth,  or  pure  desire, 

A  generous  act,  or  noble  purpose  brought, 
It  is  thy  breath,  O  Lobd,  which  fims  the  lira. 

To  me,  the  meanest  of  thy  craatures,  kneeling, 
Conscious  of  weakness,  igBorance,sin,  and  shame, 

Qive  such  a  force  of  holy  thought  and  feeling, 
That  I  may  Uve  to  glorify  thy  name ; 

That  I  may  conquer  base  desire  and  passion. 
That  I  may  rise  o*er  selfish  thought  and  will, 

Cercome  the  world's  allurement,  threat,  and  fashion. 
Walk  humbly,  sofUy,  leaning  on  thee  still. 

I  am  unworthy.  Yet,  for  their  dear  nke 
I  ask,  whose  roots  planted  in  me  are  found ; 

For  precious  vines  are  propp'd  by  mdtst  stake. 
And  heavenly  roses  fed  in  dariiest  ground. 

Beneath  my  leaves,  though  eariy  fiUlen  and  fiided. 
Young  plants  are  warm'd, — they  drink  my 
branches'  dew: 

Let  them  not.  Lord,  by  me  be  Upas-shaded ; 
Make  me,  for  their  sake,  firm,  and  pure,  and  true. 

For  their  sake,  too,  the  &ithfuU  wise,  and  bold. 
Whose  generous  love  has  been  my  pride  and  stay. 

Those  who  have  found  in  me  some  trace  of  gold, 
For  their  sake  purify  my  lead  and  day. 

And  let  not  all  the  pains  and  toil  be  wasted. 
Spent  on  my  youth  by  saints  now  gone  to  rest ; 

Nor  that  deep  sorrow  my  Redeemer  tasted. 

When  on  his  soul  the  guilt  of  man  was  preas'd. 

Tender  and  sensitive,  he  braved  the  storm. 
That  we  might  fly  a  well-deserved  fate, 

Pour'd  out  his  soul  in  supplication  warm, 
Look'd  with  his  eyes  of  love  on  eyes  of  hate. 

Let  all  this  goodness  by  my  mind  be  seen. 
Let  alt  this  mercy  on  my  heart  be  seal'd ! 

Lord,  if  thou  wilt,  Uiy  power  can  make  me  dean: 
O,  speak  the  word— 4hy  servant  shall  be  heal'd. 


ikv= 


THE  POET. 

Hs  touch'd  the  earth,  a  soul  of  flame, 
His  bearing  proud,  his  spirit  high ; 

Fill'd  with  the  heavens  from  whence  he 
He  smiled  upon  man's  destiny. 

Yet  smiled  as  one  who  knows  no  fear. 

And  felt  a  secret  strength  within. 
Who  wonder'd  at  the  pitying  tear 

Shed  over  human  loss  and  sin. 

Lit  by  an  inward,  brighter  light 
Than  aught  that  round  about  him  shone. 

He  walk'd  erect  through  shades  of  night ; 
Clear  waa  his  pathway — bat  how  lone ! 

Men  gaze  in  wonder  and  in  awe 

Upon  a  form  so  like  to  tbdrs. 
Worship  the  presence,  yet  withdraw 

And  carry  elsewhere  warmer  prayers.  ' 

Yet  when  the  glorious  pilgrim-guest, 

Forgetting  once  his  strange  estate. 
Unloosed  the  lyre  from  off  his  breast, 

And  strung  its  chords  to  human  fete; 

And,  gayly  snatching  sone  mde  air, 

Caroll'd  by  idle,  passing  tongue. 
Gave  back  the  notes  that  linger'd  diere, 

And  in  Heaven's  tones  e«rtii's  low  lay  song; 

Then  warmly  grasp'd  the  hand  that  sought 
To  thank  him  with  a  brother's  soul. 

And  when  the  generous  wine  was  brought. 
Shared  in  the  feast  and  quaff'd  the  bowl ; 

Men  laid  their  hearts  low  at  his  feet. 
And  sunn'd  their  being  in  his  lig^t, 

Press'd  on  his  way  his  steps  to  greet, 
And  in  his  love  forgot  Us  might. 

And  when,  a  wanderer  long  on  earth. 

On  him  its  shadow  also  fell. 
And  dimm'd  the  lustre  of  a  birth 

Whose  day-«pring  was  from  Heaven's  own  well; 

They  cherish'd  e'en  the  tears  he  shed. 
Their  woes  Were  hallow'd  by  his  wo. 

Humanity,  half  cold  and  dead. 
Had  been  revived  in  genius'  glow. 
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JACOB'S  WELL.* 

HiBB,  aiier  Jacob  parted  from  his  brother, 
Hii  daag^ters  linger'd  round  thiswell,  new-made; 

Here,  seventeen  centuries  after,  came  another, 
And  talk*d  with  Jssos,  wondering  and  afraid. 

Here,  other  centuries  past,  the  emperor's  mother 
Sheltered  its  waters  with  a  temple's  shade. 

Here,  mid  the  fallen  fragments,  as  of  old. 

The  girl  her  pitcher  dipa  within  its  waters  cold. 

And  Jacob's  race  grew  strong  for  many  an  hour. 
Then  torn  beneath  the  Roman  eagle  lay  * 

The  Roman's  vast  and  earth-controlling  power 
Has  crumbled  like  these  shafts  and  stones  awaj ; 

But  still  the  waters,  fed  by  dew  and  shower. 
Come  up,  as  erer,  to  the  light  of  day. 

And  still  the  maid  bends  downward  with  her  mn, 

Well  pleased  to  see  its  glass  her  lovely  face  return. 

And  those  few  words  of  truth,  first  utter'd  here, 
Have  sunk  into  the  human  soul  and  heart ; 

A  spiritual  faith  dawns  bright  and  clear. 
Dark  creeds  and  ancient  mysteries  depart ; 

The  hour  for  Goo's  true  worshippers  draws  near; 
Then  mourn  not  o'er  the  wrecks  of  earthly  art: 

Kingdoms  may  frdl,  and  human  works  decay, 

Nature  moves  on  unchanged— TVuM*  never  pass 
away. 


THE  VIOLET.t 

WRsir  April's  warmth  unlocks  the  dod, 

Soflen'd  by  gentle  showers. 
The  violet  pierces  through  the  sod, 

And  blossoms,  first  of  flowers ; 
So  may  I  give  my  heart  to  God 

In  childhood's  eariy  hours. 

Some  plants,  in  gardens  only  finmd, 

Are  raised  with  pains  and  care : 
God  scattera  vioUU  all  anrandy 

Tliey  bUMSom  everywhere ; 
Thus  may  my  love  to  aU  aboiuid. 

And  aU  my  fragrance  share. 

Some  scentless  flowf  rs  stand  straight  and  hi^ 

With  pride  and  haughtiness: 
But  violets  perfume  land  and  sky. 

Although  they  promise  less. 
Let  me,  with  all  humility. 

Do  more  than  I  profess. 

Sweet  flower,  be  thou  a  type  to  me 

Of  blameless  joy  and  mirth, 
Of  widely-scatter'd  sympathy. 

Embracing  all  Goo's  earth—- 
Of  early-blooming  piety. 

And  unpretending  worth. 

•  Sugfestcd  by  a  ■ketch  of  Jteob's  Well,  and  Mooat 
Oerisim. 

t  Written  for  a  NMIe  fflrl  to  speak  on  May<day,  hi  the 
ebamcter  of  the  Violet. 


TO  A  BUNCH  OF  FLOWERS. 

LiTTLB  firstlings  of  the  year ! 
Have  you  come  my  room  to  cheer  ? 
Yoa  are  dry  and  parch'd,  I  think ; 
Stand  within  diis  glass  and  drink ; 
Stand  beside  me  on  the  table, 
'Mong  my  books — if  I  am  able, 
I  will  find  a  vacant  space 
For  your  bashfulness  and  grace ; 
Learned  tasks  and  serious  duty 
Shall  be  lighten'd  by  your  beauty. 
Pure  aflbction's  sweetest  token, 
Choiceet  hint  of  love  un;^>oken. 
Friendship  in  your  help  rejoices. 
Uttering  her  mysterious  voices. 
You  are  gifts  the  poor  may  oflbr— 
Wealth  can  find  no  better  profiisr: 
For  you  tell  of  tastes  refined. 
Thoughtful  heart  and  spirit  kind. 
Gift  of  gold  or  jewel-dresses 
Ostentatious  thought  confesses ; 
Simplest  mind  this  boon  may  give. 
Modesty  herself  receive. 
For  lovely  woman  you  were  meant 
The  just  and  natural  ornament. 
Sleeping  on  her  bosom  &ir. 
Hiding  in  her  raven  hair. 
Or,  peeping  out  mid  golden  curls. 
You  outshine  baibaric  penis ; 
Yet  you  lead  no  thought  astray. 
Feed  not  pride  nor  vain  display. 
Nor  disturb  her  sisters'  rest, 
Waking  envy  in  their  breast 
Let  the  rich,  with  heart  elate. 
Pile  their  board  with  costly  plate ; 
Richer  ornaments  are  ours, 
We  will  dress  our  homes  witfi  floweis; 
Yet  no  terror  need  we  feel 
Lest  the  thief  break  through  to  steal 
Ye  are  playthings  for  the  child, 
Gifts  of  love  for  maiden  mild. 
Comfort  for  the  aged  eye, 
Fm*  the  poor,  cheq>  luxury. 
Though  your  life  is  but  a  day. 
Precious  things,  dear  flowers,  you  si^. 
Telling  that  the  Being  good 
Who  supplies  our  daily  fbod. 
Deems  it  needful  to  supply 
Daily  fbod  for  heart  and  eye. 
So,  though  your  life  is  but  a  day. 
We  grieve  not  at  your  swift  decay ; 
He,  who  smiles  in  your  bright  faoes, 
Sends  us^nore  to  take  your  places; 
'TIS  for  tiiis  ye  fide  so  lyion, 
That  He  may  renew  the  boon ; 
That  kindness  often  may  repeat 
These  mute  messages  so  sweet : 
That  Love  to  plainer  speech  may  get. 
Conning  oft  his  alphabet ; 
That  beauty  may  be  rain'd  from  heaven. 
New  with  every  mom  and  even. 
With  freahest  fragrance  simrise  greetiiig: 
Therefore  are  ye,  flowers,  so  fleeting. 
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Thb  maiden  name  of  Mra.  Ellxtt  was  Lcx- 
xia.  8be  waa  bom  at  Sodoa,  a  small  town  on 
the  margin  of  the  lake  On&rio,  where  her  lather 
was  for  many  yean  a  respectable  physician.  When 
abont  seventeen  years  of  age,  she  was  married  to 
Doctor  WiLLiiM  H.  Ellstt,  then  Professor  of 
Chymistry  in  Colombia  College,  in  the  aty  of 
New  York,  and  now  one  of  the  professors  in 
the  college  at  Colnmbia,  in  South  Carolina.  With- 
in a  few  years  after  her  marriage  she  made  her^ 
self  frmiUar  with  the  languages  and  literatore  of 
Germany,  Italy,  and  France ;  and  she  has  since 
published  many  admirable  translations  from  Sghil- 
LSB,  Ai^ixRi,  Laxabtivx,  and  others;  and  a 
number  of  judicious  and  interesting  papers  in  the 


«<  American  Quarterly  Review,"  and  other  periods 
cals,  on  foreign  authors  and  their  works,  and  the 
condition  and  prospects  of  foreign  literature. 

She  began  to  write  for  the  magazines  in  1833, 
and  in  the  following  year  appeared  her  translation 
of  «Euphemiaof  Messina,**  by  Silvio  Pkllico. 
In  the  spring  of  1835,  her  tragedy,  entitled  «<  Te- 
resa Contarina,**  was  successfully  performed  at 
the  Park  Theatre,  in  New  York ;  and  in  the  suc- 
ceeding autumn  she  published  at  Philadelphia  her 
«<  Poems,  Translated  and  Original.'*  Since  that 
time  she  has  written  much  and  well  for  various 
literary  miscellanies,  and  has  published  « Joanna  of 
Sicily,"  and  two  or  three  other  works,  whidi  have 
been  deservedly  popular. 


THE  DELAWARE  WATER-GAP, 

OcR  western  land  can  boast  no  lovelier  spot 
The  hills  which  in  their  ancient  grandeur  stand. 
Piled  to  the  frowning  clouds,  the  bulwarks  seem 
Of  this  wild  scene,  resolved  that  none  but  Heaven 
Shall  look  upon  its  beauty.    Round  their  breast 
A  curtain'd  fringe  depends,  of  golden  mist, 
Touch'd  by  the  slanting  sunbeams ;  while  below 
The  silent  river,  with  majestic  sweep. 
Pursues  his  ahadow*d  way,— his  glassy  face 
Unbroken,  save  when  stoops  the  lone  wiki  swan 
To  float  in  pride,  or  dip  his  ruffled  wing. 
Talk  ye  of  solitude  !— It  is  not  here. 
Nor  silence. — Low,  deep  murmurs  are  abroad. 
Those  towering  hills  hold  converse  with  the  sky 
That  smiles  upon  their  summits ; — and  the  wind 
Which  stirs  their  wooded  sides,  whispera  of  life, 
And  bears  the  burden  sweet  from  leaf  to  leaf. 
Bidding  the  stately  forest-boughs  look  bright, 
And  nod  to  greet  his  coming  !~-And  the  brook. 
That  with  its  silvery  gleam  comes  leaping  down 
From  the  hill-side,  has,  too,  a  tale  to  tell ; 
The  wild  bird*s  music  mingles  with  its  chime ; — 
And  gay  young  flowers,  that  blossom  in  its  path. 
Send  forth  their  perfume  as  an  added  gift. 
The  river  utters,  too,  a  solemn  voice, 
And  tells  of  deeds  lyng  past,  in  ages  gone. 
When  not  a  sound  was  heard  along  his  shores, 
Save  the  wild  tread  of  savage  feet,  or  shriek 
Of  some  expiring  captive,— and  no  bark 
E*er  cleft  his  gloomy  waters.    Now,  his  waves 
Are  vocal  often  with  the  hunter*s  song;— • 
Now  visit,  In  their  glad  and  onward  course. 
The  abodes  of  happy  men — gardens  and  fields — 
And  cultured  plains— etill  bearing,  as  they  pass. 
Fertility  renew'd  and  fresh  delights. 

The  time  has  been, — so  Indian  legends  say,— 
When  here  the  mighty  Delaware  pour*d  not 


His  ancient  waters  through,  bat  tom'd  aside 
Through  yonder  dell,  and  wash*d  those  shaded  vales. 
Then,  too,  these  riven  clifis  were  one  smooth  hill. 
Which  smiled  in  the  warm  sunbeams,  and  display'd 
The  wealth  of  summer  on  its  graceftil  slope. 
Thither  the  hunter-chieftains  oft  repair*d 
To  light  their  council-fires ;  while  its  dim  height. 
Forever  veiled  in  mist,  no  mortal  dared, 
'TIS  said,  to  scale ;  save  one  white-hair*d  old  man. 
Who  there  held  commune  with  the  Indian*a  Gon, 
And  thence  brought  down  to  men  his  high  com- 
mands. 
Years  pass'd  away :  the  gifted  seer  had  lived 
Beyond  life's  natural  term,  and  bent  no  more 
His  vreary  limbs  to  seek  the  mountain's  summit. 
New  tribes  had  fill'd  the  land,  of  fiercer  mien. 
Who  strove  against  each  other.    Blood  and  death 
FiU'd  those  green  shades,  where  all  before  was  peace, 
And  the  stem  warrior  scalp'd  his  dying  captive 
E'en  on  the  precincts  of  that  holy  spot  [moum'd 
Where  Ae  Great  Spirit  had  been.    Some  few,  who 
The  unnatural  slaughter,  urged  the  aged  priest 
Again  to  seek  the  consecrated  height. 
Succour  from  Heaven,  and  mercy  to  implore. 
They  watch'd  him  from  afar.     He  laboured  slowly 
High  up  the  steep  ascent,  and  vanish'd  soon 
Behind  the  folded  clouds,  which  cluster'd  dark 
As  the  last  hues  of  sunset  pass'd  away. 
The  night  fell  heavily ;  and  soon  were  heard 
Low  tones  of  thunder  from  the  mountain-top. 
Muttering,  and  echoed  from  the  distant  hills 
In  deep  and  solemn  peal ;  while  lurid  flashes 
Of  lightning  rent  anon  the  gathering  gloom. 
Then,  wilder  and  more  loud,  a  fearful  crash 
Burst  on  the  startled  ear ;  the  eorth,  convulsed, 
Groan'd  from  its  solid  centre ;  f<pests  shook 
For  leagues  around ;  and,  by  the  sudden  gleam 
Which  flung  a  fitful  radiance  on  the  spot, 
A  sig^t  of  dread  was  seen.    The  mount  was  rent 
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From  top  to  Imm  ;  and  where  so  late  had  amUed 
Green  boughs,  and  Moaaoma,  jawn'd  a  fiightfiil 


Fill*d  with  unnatural  darkness.    From  afar 
The  distant  roar  of  waters  then  was  heard ; 
They  came,  with  gathering  sweep,  o'erwhefaning  all 
That  cbeck'd  their  headlong  course;   the  rich 

maixe-field, 
The  low-roof  *d  hut,  its  sleeping  inmates — all 
Were  swept  in  speedy,  undistingoish'd  ruin 
Mom  look'd  upon  the  desolated  scene 
Of  the  Great  8pirit*s  anger,  and  beheld 
Strange  waters  passing  through  the  cloven  rocks ; 
And  men  look'd  on  in  silence  and  in  fear. 
And  far  removed  their  dwellings  from  the  spot. 
Where  now  no  more  the  hunter  chased  his  prey. 
Or  the  war-whoop  was  heard.  Thus  years  went  on : 
Each  trace  of  desolation  vanish'd  fast ; 
Those  bare  and  blacken*d  cUSa  were  overspread 
With  fresh,  green  foliage,  and  the  swelling  earth 
Yielded  her  stores  of  flowers  to  deck  their  sides. 
The  river  pas8*d  majestically  on 
Through  his  new  channel;  verdure  graced  his  banks; 
The  wild  bird  murmured  sweetly  as  before 
In  its  beloved  woods ;  and  naught  remain'd. 
Save  the  wild  tales  which  chieftains  told, 
To  mark  the  change  celestial  vengeance  wrought 


SUSQUEHANNA. 

SoFTLT  the  blended  light  of  evening  rests 
Upon  thee,  lovely  stream !    Thy  gentle  tide, 
Picturing  the  gorgeous  beauty  of  the  sky, 
Onward,  unbroken  by  the  ruffling  wind. 
Majestically  flows.    O !  by  thy  side. 
Far  from  the  tumults  and  the  throng  of  men. 
And  the  vain  cares  that  vex  poor  human  life, 
'Twere  happiness  to  dwell,  alone  with  thee. 
And  the  wide,  solemn  grandeur  of  the  scene. 
From  thy  green  shores,  the  mountains  that  enclose 
In  their  vast  sweep  the  beauties  of  the  plain. 
Slowly  receding,  toward  the  skies  ascend, 
Enrobed  with  clustering  woods,  o*er  which  the  smile 
Of  Autumn  in  his  loveliness  hath  pass'd, 
Touchmg  their  foliage  with  his  brilliant  hoes, 
And  flinging  o*er  the  lowliest  leaf  and  shrub 
His  golden  livery.    On  the  distant  heights 
Soft  clouds,  earth-based,  repose,  and  stretch  afar 
Their  bumish'd  summits  in  the  clear,  blue  heaven, 
Flooded  with  splendour,  that  the  danled  eye 
Turns  drooping  from  the  sight — Nature  is  here 
Like  a  throned  sovereign,  and  thy  voice  doth  tell, 
In  music  never  silent,  of  her  power. 
Nor  are  thy  tones  unanswered,  where  she  builds 
Such  monuments  of  regal  sway.    These  wide. 
Untrodden  forests  eloquently  speak. 
Whether  the  breath  of  summer  stir  their  depths, 
Or  the  hoarse  moaning  of  November's  blast 
Strip  from  their  boughs  their  covering. 

All  the  air 
Is  now  instinct  with  life.    The  merry  hum 
Of  the  returning  bee,  and  the  blithe  song 
Of  fluttering  bird,  mocking  the  solitude, 
Swell  upward ;  and  the  play  of  ^inaMffg  streams 


From  the  green  mountain-aide  is  faintly  heard. 
The  wiki  swan  swims  the  waters'  asure  broasi 
With  graceful  sweep,  or,  startled,  soars  away, 
Cleaving  with  mounting  wing  the  dear,  bright  air. 

O !  in  the  boasted  lands  beyond  the  deep. 
Where  Beauty  hath  a  birthrighi— where  each 

mound 
And  mouldering  ruin  tells  of  ages  pasi — 
And  every  breeze,  as  with  a  spirit's  tone. 
Doth  waft  the  voices  of  Oblivion  back, 
Waking  the  soul  to  lofty  memories, 
Is  there  a  scene  whose  loveliness  could  fill 
The  heart  with  peace  more  pure  t   Nor  yet  art  thou, 
Proud  stream !  without  thy  records — graven  deep 
On  yon  eternal  hills,  which  shall  endure 
Long  as  their  sunmiits  breast  the  wintry  storm. 
Or  smile  in  the  warm  sunshine.    They  have  been 
The  chroniclers  of  centuries  gone  by : 
Of  a  strange  race,  who  trod  perchance  tiietr  sides. 
Ere  these  gray  woods  had  sprouted  from  the  earth 
Which  now  they  shade.    Here  onvrard  swept  thy 

waves. 
When  tones  now  silent  mingled  with  their  sound, 
And  the  wide  shore  was  vocal  with  the  aong         • 
Of  hunter  chief,  or  lover*s  gentle  strain. 
Those  paas'd  away — forgotten  as  they  pass*d; 
But  holier  recollections  dwell  with  thee : 
Here  hath  immortal  Freedom  built  her  prond 
And  solemn  monuments.    The  mighty  dust 
Of  heroes  in  her  cause  of  glory  fallen, 
Hath  mingled  with  the  soil,  and  hallow'd  it. 
Thy  waters  in  their  brilUaDt  path  have  seen 
The  desperate  strife  that  won  a  rescued  world — 
The  deeds  of  men  who  live  in  grateful  hearts, 
And  hymn'd  their  requiem. 

Far  beyond  this  vale, 
That  sends  to  heaven  its  incense  of  lone  flowers, 
Gay  village  spires  ascend — and  the  glad  voice 
Of  industry  is  heard.     So  in  the  lapse 
Of  future  years  these  ancient  woods  shall  bow 
Beneath  the  levelling  axe — and  man's  abodes 
Displace  their  sylvan  honours.     They  will  pass 
In  turn  away;  yet,  heedless  of  all  change. 
Surviving  all,  thou  still  wilt  murmur  on. 
Lessoning  the  fleeting  race  that  look  on  thee 
To  mark  the  wrecks  of  time,  and  read  their  doom. 


LAKE  ONTARIO. 

Dxxr  thoughts  o'ershade  my  spirit  while  I  gase 

Upon  the  blue  depths  of  thy  mighty  breast; 
Thy  glassy  face  is  bright  with  sunset  rays. 

And  thy  far-stretching  waters  are  at  rest. 
Save  the  small  wave  that  on  thy  margin  plays. 

Lifting  to  summer  airs  its  flashing  crest ; 
While  the  fleet  hues  across  thy  surface  driven. 
Mingle  afar  in  the  embrace  of  heaven. 
Thy  smile  is  glorious  when  the  morning's  spring 

Gives  half  its  glowing  beauty  to  the  deep; 
When  the  dusk  swallow  dips  his  drooping  wing. 

And  the  gay  winds  that  o'er  thy  bosom  sweep 
Tribute  from  dewy  woods  and  violets  bring, 

Thy  restless  billows  in  their  gifts  to  steep. 
Thou'rt  beautiful  when  evening  moonbeams  shine, 
And  the  soft  hour  of  nig^t  and  stars  is  thine. 
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Thoa  hast  thj  tempests,  too;  the  ligfatiuiig's  home 
Is  'near  thee,  though  unseen ;  thy  peace^  shore, 

When  storms  have  lash'd  these  waters  mto  foam. 
Echoes  full  oft  the  pealing  thunder's  roar. 

Thou  hast  dark  trophies :  the  unhonour'd  tomh 
Of  those  now  sought  and  wept  on  earth  no  more: 

Full  many  a  goodly  form,  the  loved  and  brave. 

Lies  whelm'd  and  still  beneath  thy  sullen  ware. 

The  world  was  young  with  thee :  this  swelling  flood 
As  proudly  swellM,  as  purely  met  the  sky, 

When  sound  of  life  roused  not  the  ancient  wood. 
Save  the  wild  eagle*s  scream,  or  panther's  cry. 

Here  on  this  verdant  bank  the  savage  stood, 
And  shook  his  dart  and  battle-axe  on  hi^. 

While  hues  of  slaughter  tinged  thy  billows  Una, 

As  deeper  and  more  doee  the  conflict  grew. 

Here,  too,  at  early  mom,  the  hunter's  song 
Was  heard  horn  wooded  isle  and  grassy  glade ; 

And  here,  at  eve,  these  clustered  bowers  among, 
The  low,  sweet  carol  of  the  Indian  maid. 

Chiding  the  slumbering  breeie  and  shadows  long. 
That  kept  her  lingering  lover  from  the  shade, 

•While,  scarcely  seen,  thy  willing  waters  o'er. 

Sped  the  light  bark  that  bore  him  to  the  shore. 

Those  scenes  are  past.  The  spirit  of  changing  years 
Has  breathed  on  all  around,  save  thee  alone. 

More  fidntly  the  receding  woodland  hears 
Thy  voice,  once  full  and  joyous  as  its  own. 

Nations  have  gone  from  earUi,  nor  trace  appears 
To  tell  their  tale — forgotten  or  unknown. 

Yet  here,  unchanged,  untamed,  thy  waters  lie, 

Azure,  and  clear,  and  boundless  as  the  sky. 


SODUS  BAY. 

I  BLISS  thee — native  shore ! 
Thy  woodlands  gay,  and  waters  sparkling  clear  f 

'Tis  like  a  dream  once  more 
llie  music  of  thy  thousand  waves  to  hear ! 

As,  murmuring  up  the  sand. 
With  kisses  bright  they  lave  the  slofnng  land. 

The  gorgeous  sun  looks  down. 
Bathing  thee  gladly  in  his  noontide  ray ; 

And  o'er  thy  headlands  brown 
With  loving  light  Uie  tints  of  evening  play. 

Thy  whispering  breezes  fear 
To  break  Uie  calm  so  softly  hallow'd  here. 

Here,  in  her  green  domain, 
The  stamp  of  Nature's  sovereignty  is  found ; 

With  scarce  disputed  reign 
She  dwells  in  all  the  solitude  around. 

And  here  she  loves  to  wear 
The  regal  garb  that  suits  a  queen  so  &ir. 

Full  oft  my  heart  hath  yeam'd 
For  thy  sweet  shades  and  vales  of  sunny  rest ! 

Even  as  the  swan  return'd, 
Stoops  to  repose  upon  thine  azure  breast, 

I  greet  each  welcome  spot 
Forsaken  long — ^but  ne'er,  ah,  ne'er  forgot ! 

'T was  here  that  memory  grew«-       [left; 
'T  was  here  that  childhood's  hopes  and  ( 
Its  early  freshness,  too— 


Ere  droops  the  soul,  of  her  best  Joys  bereft. 

Where  are  they  1— o'er  the  track 
Of  cold  years,  I  would  call  the  wanderen  back ! 

They  must  be  vrith  thee  still! 
Thou  art  unchanged— as  bright  the  sunbeams  play— 

From  not  a  tree  or  hill 
Hath  time  one  hue  of  beauty  snatch'd  away. 

Unchanged  alike  should  be 
The  blessed  thing  so  late  resigned  to  thee ! 

Give  back,  O,  smiling  deep ! 
The  heart's  fair  sunshine,  and  the  dreams  of  youth 

That  in  thy  bosom  sleep-^ 
Life's  April-innocence,  and  trustful  truth ! 

The  tones  that  breathed  of  yore 
In  thy  lone  murmurs,  once  again  restore ! 

Where  have  they  vanish'd  alii— 
Only  the  heedless  winds  in  answer  sigh- 
Still  rushing  at  thy  call. 
With  reckless  sweep  the  streamlet  flashes  by! 

And  idle  as  the  air, 
Or  fleeting  stream,  my  sours  insatiate  prayer ! 

Home  of  sweet  thoughts — fiuvwell ! 
Where'er  through  changeful  life  my  lot  may  be. 

A  deep  and  hallow'd  spell 
Is  on  thy  waters  and  thy  woods  for  me ! 

Though  vainly  &ncy  craves 
Its  childhood  with  the  music  of  thy  waves  ? 


TO  A  WATERFALL. 

Wild  is  your  airy  sweep. 
Billows  that  foam  from  yonder  mountain-aide— 
Dashing  with  whiten'd  crests  and  thundering  tide 

To  seek  the  distant  deep ! 

Now  to  the  verge  ye  climb. 
Now  rush  to  plunge  with  emulous  haste  below ; 
Sounding  your  stormy  chorus  bb  ye  go— 

A  never-endii^  chime ! 

Leaping  fit>m  rock  to  rock. 
Unwearied  yoor  eternal  ctmr^  ye  hold ; 
The  rainbow  tints  your  eddying  waves  unfold. 

The  hues  <^  sunset  modL ! 

Why  choose  this  pathway  rude. 
These  difls  by  gray  and  ancient  woods  o'ergrown  ! 
Why  pour  your  music  to  the  echoes  lone 

Of  this  wild  solitude  t 

The  mead  in  green  array. 
With  silent  beauty  wooes  your  loved  embrace ; 
Would  lead  you  through  soft  banks,  with  devious 

Along  a  gentler  way.  [gpr^ce, 

There,  as  ye  onward  roam. 
Fresh  leaves  would  bend  to  greetyour  waters  bright : 
Why  scorn  the  charms  that  vainly  court  your  aight, 

Amid  these  wilds  to  foam  1 


Alas !  oor  fiite  is  < 
Both  ruled  by  wayward  fancy ! — AD  in  ▼ain 
I  question  both!  My  thoughts  still  spum  the  chain — 

Ye— heedless    thunder  on !  ^ 
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TO  THE  CONDOR. 

Woin»Bous,  majestic  bird !  whose  mighty  wing 
Dwells  not  with  puny  warblers  of  the  spring; — 

Nor  on  earth's  silent  breast — 
Powerful  to  soar  in  strength  and  pride  on  high. 
And  sweep  the  azure  bosom  of  the  sky- 
Chooses  its  place  of  rest. 

Proud  nursling  of  the  tempest!  where  repose 
Thy  pinions  at  the  daylight's  £iding  close  1 

In  what  fiir  clime  of  night 
Dost  thou  in  silence,  breathless  and  alone- 
While  round  thee  swells  of  Hfe  no  kindred  tone-* 

Suspend  thy  tireless  flight! 

The  mountain's  frozen  peak  is  lone  and  bore, 
No  foot  of  man  hath  ever  rested  there ; — 

Yet  'tis  thy  sport  to  soar 
Far  o'er  its  frowning  summit— and  the  plain 
Would  seek  to  win  thy  downward  wing  in  Taiiiy 

Or  the  green  sea^beat  shore. 

The  limits  of  thy  course  no  daring  eye 

Has  mark'd ; — ^thy  glorious  path  of  li^t  on  high 

Is  trackless  and  unknown ; 
The  gorgeous  son  thy  quenchless  gaze  may  share ; 
Sole  tenant  of  his  boundless  realm  of  air, 

Thou  art,  with  him,  alone. 

Imperial  wanderer !  the  storms  that  shake 
Earth's  towers,  and  bid  her  rooted  mountains  qnaka. 

Are  nerer  felt  by  thee  ? — 
Beyohd  the  bolt — beyond  the  lightning's  gleam, 
Basking  forever  in  the  unclouded  beam — 

Thy  home— immensity! 

And  thus  the  soul,  with  upward  flight  like  thine. 
May  track  the  realms  where  Heaven's  own  glories 

And  scorn  the  tempter's  power ;  [shine. 

Yet  meaner  cares  oppress  its  droo^g  wings ; 
Still  to  earth's  joys  the  sky-bom  wanderer  clings — 

Those  pageants  of  an  hour ! 


THE  ISLE  OF  REST. 

Some  of  the  islaiidi  whsrs  the  fkaelsd  paradise  of  the 
IndlaiM  was  sltaated,  were  believed  to  be  in  Lake  Su- 
perior.   

That  blessed  isle  lies  far  away — 

'T  is  many  a  weary  league  from  land, 
Where  billows  in  their  golden  play 
Dash  on  its  sparkling  sand. 
No  tempest's  wrath,  or  stormy  waters'  roar, 
Disturb  the  echoes  of  that  pcAceful  shore. 

There  the  light  breezes  lie  at  rest. 

Soft  pillow'd  on  the  glaMy  deep ; 
Pale  clifTs  look  on  the  waters'  breast. 
And  watch  their  silent  sleep: 
There  the  wild  swan,  with  plumed  and  glossy  wing, 
Sits  lone  and  still  beside  the  bubbling  qning. 

And  hi  within,  in  murmurs  heard. 
Comes,  with  the  wind's  low  whkqMTi  there. 

The  music  of  the  mounting  bird, 
Skinmuog  the  clear,  bright  air. 


Hie  sportive  brook,  with  free  and  silvery  tide. 
Comes  wildly  dancing  from  the  green  hill-side. 

The  sun  there  sheds  his  noontide  beam 

On  oak-crown'd  hill  and  leafy  bowers; 
And  gayly  by  the  shaded  stream 
Spring  forth  the  forest-flowers. 
The  fountain  flings  aloft  its  showery  spray, 
With  rainbows  deck'd,  that  mock  the  hues  of  day. 

And  when  the  dewy  morning  breaks, 
A  thousand  tones  of  rapture  swell; 
A  thrill  of  life  and  motion  wakes 
Through  hill,  and  plain,  and  dell. 
The  wild  bird  trills  his  song — and  from  the  wood 
The  red  deer  botmds  to  drink  beside  the  flood. 

There,  where  the  sun  sets  on  the  sea. 

And  gilds  the  forest's  waving  crofwn. 
Strains  of  immortal  hsrmony 
To  those  sweet  shades  come  down. 
Bright  and  mysteriousformsthatgreen  shore  throng. 
And  pour  in  evening's  ear  their  charmed  song. 

E'en  on  this  cold  and  cheerless  shore. 

While  all  is  dark  and  quiet  near. 
The  huntsman,  when  his  toils  are  o'er. 
That  ipelody  may  hear. 
And  see,  faint  gleaming  o'er  the  waters'  foam, 
The  glories  of  that  isle,  his  future  home. 


THE  VANITY  OF  THE  VULGAR  GREAT. 

Stat,  thou  ambitious  rill. 
Ignoble  ofoing  of  some  fount  impure ! 

Beneath  the  rugged  hill. 
Gloomy  with  diade,  thou  hadst  thy  birth  dbacora; 

With  faint  stqis  issuing  slow. 
In  scanty  waves  among  the  rocks  to  flow. 

Fling  not  abroad  thy  spray. 
Nor  fiercely  lash  the  green  turf  at  thy  aide! 

What  though  indulgent  May 
With  liqaid  anowa  hath  swollen  thy  foaming  tide ! 

August  vrill  foUow  soon. 
To  still  thy  boastings  with  his  scorching  noon. 

Lo  t  calmly  through  the  vale 
The  Po,  die  king  of  rivers,  sweeps  along; 

Yet  many  a  mighty  sail 
Bears  on  his  breast — ^proud  vessels,  swift  and  strong ; 

Nor  from  the  nieadow's  side 
'Neath  sommer's  sun  recedes  his  leasen'd  tide. 

Thou,  threatening  all  around, 
Doet'foam  tod  roar  along  thy  troubled  path ; 

In  grandeur  newly  found, 
Stonning  the  gazer  vrith  thy  noisy  wrath ! 

Yet,  foolish  stream !  not  one 
Of  all  thy  boasted  glories  is  thine  own. 

The  smile  of  yonder  sky 
Is  brie^  and  change  the  fleeting  seaaons  know: 

On  barren  sands  and  dry. 
Soon  to  their  death  thy  brawling  waves  shall  flow. 

O'er  thee,  in  summer's  heat, 
Shan  pass  the  traveller  with  unmdsten'd  foet 
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A  PARALLEL. 

The  waves  diat  on  the  spaikting  rand 

Their  foaming  create  upheave, 
Lightly  receding  from  the  land. 

Seem  not  a  trace  to  leave. 
Those  billows,  in  their  ceaseless  play. 
Have  worn  the  solid  rocks  awaj. 

The  snmmer  winds,  which  wandering  sigh 

Amid  the  forest  bower, 
80  gently  as  they  murmur  by, 

Scarce  lift  the  drooping  flower. 
Yet  bear  they,  in  autumnal  gloom, 
Spring's  withered  beauties  to  the  tomb. 

Thus  worldly  cares,  though  U^tly  homey 

Their  impress  leave  behind ; 
And  spirits,  which  their  bonds  would  spam. 

The  blighting  traces  find. 
Till  alter'd  thoughts  and  hearts  grown  cdd 
The  change  of  passing  years  unfold. 


LAKE  GEORGE. 

Not  in  the  banner'd  castle. 

Beside  the  gilded  throne. 
On  fields  where  knightly  ranks  have  strode, 

In  feudal  halls— alone 
The  spirit  of  the  stately  mien. 

Whose  presence  flings  a  spell 
Fadeless  on  all  around  her, 

In  empires  loves  to  dwelL 

Gray  piles  and  moss-grown  cloisters 

Call  up  the  shadows  vast 
That  linger  in  their  dim  domain, 

I^reams  of  the  vision'd  past ! 
As  sweep  the  gorgeous  pageants  by, 

We  watch  the  pictured  train, 
And  si^  that  aught  so  glorious 

Should  be  so  brief  and  vain. 

But  here  a  spell  yet  deeper 

Breathes  firom  the  woods  and  sky,    ' 
Proudlier  these  rocks  and  waters  speak 

Of  hoar  antiquity ; 
Here  nature  built  her  ancient  realm 

While  yet  the  world  was  young, 
Her  monuments  of  grandeur 

Unshaken  stand,  and  strong. 

Here  shines  the  sun  of  Freedom 

Forever  o'er  the  deep. 
Where  Freedom's  heroes  by  the  shore 

In  peaceful  glory  sleep ; 
And  deeds  of  high  and  pnmd  empriM 

In  every  breeze  are  told, 
The  everlasting  tribute 

To  hearts  that  now  are  cold. 

Farewell,  then,  scenes  so  lovely ! 

If  sunset  gild  your  rest, 
Or  the  pale  starlight  gleam  upoii 

The  water's  silvery  breast — 
Or  morning  on  these  glad,  green  isles 

In  trembling  splendour  glo 
A  holier  spell  than  beauty 

Hallows  your  pure  repose ! 


TO  THE  WHIP-POOR-WILL. 

BiBD  of  the  lone  and  joyless  night. 
Whence  is  thy  sad  and  solemn  lay! 

Attendant  on  the  pale  moon's  light, 
Why  shun  the  garish  blaze  of  day  1 

When  darkness  fills  the  dewy  air. 
Nor  sounds  the  song  of  happier  bird. 

Alone,  amid  the  silence,  there 
Thy  wild  and  plaintive  note  is  heard. 

Thyself  unseen,  thy  pensive  moan 
Poured  in  no  living  comrade's  ear. 

The  forest's  diaded  depths  aUme 
Thy  mournful  melody  cm  hear. 

Beside  what  still  and  secret  spring, 
In  what  dark  wood,  the  livelong  day, 

Sitt'st  thou,  with  dusk  and  folded  wing. 
To  while  the  hours  of  light  away  ! 

Sad  minstrel !  thou  hast  leam'd,  like  me, 
That  life's  deceitful  gleam  is  vain ; 

And  well  the  lesson  profits  thee. 
Who  will  not  trust  its  charm  again. 

Thou,  unbeguiled,  thy  plaint  dost  trill 
To  listening  night,  when  mirth  is  o'er; 

I,  heedless  of  the  warning,  still 
Believe,  to  be  deceived  once  more. 


SONG. 


CoMS,  fill  a  pledge  to  sorrow. 

The  song  of  mirth  is  o'er. 
And  if  there's  sunshine  in  our  hearts, 

'Twill  light  our  theme  the  more. 
And  pledge  we  dull  life's  changes. 

As  round  the  swift  hours  pass — 
Too  kind  were  fate,  if  none  but  gems 
•  Should  sparkle  in  Time's  glass. 

The  dregs  and  foam  together 

Unite  to  crown  the  cup— 
And  well  we  know  the  weal  and  wo 

That  fill  life's  chalice  up ! 
Life's  sickly  revellers  perish. 

The  goblet  scarcely  drain'd ; 
Then  lightly  quafl*,  nor  lose  the  sweets 

Which  may  not  be  retain'd. 

What  reck  we  that  unequal 

Its  varying  currents  swell — 
The  tide  that  bears  our  pleasures  down. 

Buries  our  griefs  as  welL 
And  if  the  swifUwing'd  tempest 

Have  crossM  our  changeful  day. 
The  wind  that  toss'd  our  bark  has  sw^ 

Full  many  a  cloud  away ! 

Then  grieve  not  that  naught  mortal 

Endures  through  passing  years — 
Did  life  one  changeless  tenor  keep, 

'Twere  cause,  indeed,  for  tears. 
And  fill  we,  ere  our  parting, 

A  mantling  pledge  to  sorrow; 
The  pang  that  wrings  the  heart  to^y 

Time's  touch  will  heal  to-morrow! 
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MORN  AT  SEA. 

CixAnLT,  with  mental  eye, 
Where  the  first  slanted  ray  of  sunlight  springs 
I  see  the  mom  with  golden-fringed  wings 

Up-pointed  to  the  sky. 

In  youth's  divines!  glow, 
She  stands  upon  a  wandering  cknid  of  dew, 
Whose  skirts  are  sun-illumed  with  every  hue 

Worn  by  Gron's  covenant  bow! 

The  child  of  li^t  and  air! 
O'er  land  or  wave,  where'er  her  pinions  move, 
The  shapes  of  earth  are  clothed  in  hues  of  love 

And  troth,  divinely  fair. 

Athwart  this  wide  abyss. 
On  homeward  way  impatienUy  I  drift; 
O,  might  she  bear  me  now  where  sweet  flowers  lift 

Their  eyelids  to  her  kiss ! 

Her  smile  hath  overspread 
The  heaven-reflecting  sea,  that  evermore 
Is  tolling  solemn  kneUs  from  shore  to  shore 

For  its  nncoflhi'd  dead. 

Most  like  an  angel-friend. 
With  noiseless  footsteps,  which  no  impress  leave. 
She  comes  in  gentleness  to  those  who  grieve. 

Bidding  the  long  night  end. 

How  joyfully  will  hail. 
With  reCnliven'd  hearts,  her  presence  fair. 
The  hapless  shipwreck'd,  patient  in  despair, 

Watching  a  far-off  sail. 

Vain  all  affection's  arts 
To  cheer  the  sick  man  through  the  night  have  been: 
She  to  his  casement  goes,  and,  looking  in. 

Death's  shadow  thence  departs. 

How  many,  for  from  home, 
Wearied,  like  me,  beneath  unfriendly  skies. 
And  mourning  o'er  affection's  broken  ties. 

Have  pray'd  for  her  to  come. 

Lone  voyager  on  time's  sea ! 
When  my  dull  night  of  being  shall  be  past, 
O,  may  I  waken  to  a  mom,  at  last, 

Welcome  as  this  to  me ! 


A  DEATH-BED. 

Hxm  suffering  ended  with  the  day. 

Yet  lived  she  at  its  close. 
And  breathed  the  long,  long  night  away. 

In  statue-like  repose. 

But  when  the  sun,  in  all  his  state. 

Illumed  the  eastern  skies, 
She  pass'd  through  Glory's  moming^gate. 

And  walk'd  in  Paradise ! 


MY  MOTHER'S  GRAVE. 

Iir  beauty  Ungors  on  the  hills 

The  death-smile  of  the  dying  day; 
And  twilight  in  my  heart  instik 

The  softness  of  its  rosy  ray. 
I  watch  the  river's  peacefril  flow, 

Here,  standuig  by  my  mother's  grave. 
And  feel  my  dreams  of  glory  go. 

Like  weeds  upon  its  sluggish  wave. 

God  gives  us  ministers  of  love. 

Which  we  regard  not,  being  near; 
Death  takes  them  from  us— then  we  feel 

That  angels  have  been  with  us  here ! 
As  mother,  sister,  friend,  or  wife. 

They  g^uide  us,  cheer  us,  soothe  our  pain ; 
And  when  the  grave  has  closed  between 

Our  hearts  and  theirs,  we  love— in  vain ! 

Would,  mother !  thou  couldst  hear  me  tell 

How  oft,  amid  my  brief  career. 
For  sins  and  follies  loved  too  well. 

Hath  fallen  the  free,  repentant  tear. 
And,  in  the  waywardness  of  youth, 
.  How  better  thoughto  have  given  to  me 
Contempt  for  error,  love  for  troth. 

Mid  sweet  remembrances  of  thee.  . 

The  harvest  of  my  youth  is  done. 

And  manhood,  come  with  all  its  cares, 
Finds,  gamer'd  up  within  my  heart, 

For  every  flower  a  thousand  tares. 
Dear  mother!  couldst  thou  know  my  thoughts. 

Whilst  bending  o'er  this  holy  shrine. 
The  depth  of  feeling  in  my  breast. 

Thou  wouldst  not  blush  to  call  me  thine ! 
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A  SPRING-DAY  WALK. 


Anixu,  the  dtj'i  cetadeM  ham. 

The  hmonU  of  tenstuJ  life,  adieo ! 
Green  fields,  and  ailent  glens !  we  oome, 
-    To  ipend  thii  bright  ^ring-day  with  yon. 
Whether  the  hills  and  valet  ahall  gleam 

With  beaaty,  is  for  us  to  choose ; 
For  leaf  and  blossoni,  rock  and  stream. 

Are  coloured  with  the  spirit's  hues. 
Here,  to  the  seeking  soul,  is  brought 

A  nobler  view  of  human  fate. 
And  higher  feeling,  higher  thought, 

And  glimpses  of  a  higher  state. 
Through  change  of  time,  on  sea  and  shdre, 

Serenely  nature  smiles  away; 
Ton  infinite  blue  sky  bends  o'er 

Our  world,  as  at  the  primal  day. 
The  self-renewing  earth  is  moved 

With  youthful  life  each  circling  year; 
And  flowers  that  Csbes'  daughter  loved 

At  Enna,  now  are  blooming  here. 
Glad  nature  will  this  truth  reveal. 

That  God  k  ours  and  we  are  His ; 
O,  friends,  my  friends  I  what  joy  to  M 

That  Hx  oar  loving  fiithft  is! 


TO  ONE  FAR  AWAY. 

Swrrrxm  £ur  than  swallow's  flight, 

Homeward  o'er  the  twilight  lea; 
Swifter  than  the  morning  light. 

Flashing  o'er  the  pathless  sea, 
Dearest  I  in  the  lonely  night 

Memory  flies  away  to  thee ! 
Stronger  far  than  ii  desire; 

Firm  as  truth  itself  can  be; 
Deeper  than  earth's  central  fire ; 

Boundless  as  the  circling  sea; 
Yet  as  mute  as  broken  lyre. 

Is  my  love,  dear  wife,  for  thee ! 
Sweeter  £ur  than  miter's  gain, 

Or  than  note  of  feme  can  be 
Unto  one  who  long  in  vain 

Treads  the  paths  of  chivalry — 
Are  my  dreams,  in  which  again 

My  fond  arms  encircle  thee ! 


BEATRICE. 

Uhtouch'd  by  mortal  passion, 

Thou  seem'st  of  heavenly  birth. 
Pure  as  the  eflluence  of  a  star 

Just  reach'd  oar  distant  earth ! 
Gave  Fancy's  pencil  never 

To  an  ideal  feir 
Soch  spiritual  expression 

As  thy  sweet  features  wear. 
An  inward  light  to  guide  thee 

Unto  thy  soul  is  given, 
Pure  and  serene  as  its  divine 

Original  in  heaven. 
Type  of  the  ransom'd  Pstgri  ! 

How  gladly,  hand  in  hand. 
To  some  new  worid  I'd  fly  with  thee 

From  off  this  mortal  strand. 


UNES. 

UvsxBVBATB  this  msifale  odd. 
Lies  a  feir  girl  tom'd  to  mookl ; 
One  whose  life  was  like  a  star, 
Without  toil  or  rest  to  mar 
lU  divinest  harmony, 
lU  GoD-given  serenity. 
One,  whose  form  of  youthful  grace. 
One,  whose  eloquence  of  fiice 
Match'd  the  rarest  gem  of  thou^t 
By  the  antique  sculptors  wrought : 
Yet  her  outward  charms  were  l^ss 
Than  her  winning  gentleneas, 
Her  maiden  purity  of  heart, 
Which,  without  the  aid  of  art, 
Did  in  coldest  hearto  inspire 
Love,  that  was  not  all  desire. 
Spirit  forms  with  starry  eyes, 
That  seem  to  come  from  Paradise, 
Beings  of  ethereal  birth. 
Near  us  glide  sometimes  on  earth. 
Like  glimmering  moonbeams  dimly  see 
Glancing  down  through  alleys  green ; 
Of  such  was  she  who  lies  beneath 
This  nltaai  efligy  of  griefl 
Wo  is  me !  when  I  recall 
One  sweet  word  by  her  let  fell — 
One  sweet  word  but  half-express'd — 
Downcast  eyes  told  all  (he  rest, 
To  think  beneath  this  marble  cold. 
Lies  that  fair  giri  tumM  to  mould. 


THE  DREAMING  GIRL. 

Sbx  floats  upon  a  sea  of  mist. 

In  fency's  boat  of  amethyst ! 

A  dreaming  girl,  with  her  ftlr  cheek 

Supported  by  a  snow-white  arm. 
In  the  calm  joy  of  innocence. 

Subdued  by  some  unearthly  charm. 
The  clusters  of  her  dusky  hair 
Are  floating  on  her  bosom  feir. 
Like  early  darkness  stealing  o'er 

The  amber  tints  that  daylight  gave. 
Or,  like  the  shadow  of  a  cloud 

Upon  a  fainting  summer-wave. 
Is  it  a  spirit  of  joy  or  pain 
Sails  on  the  river  of  her  brain  1 
For,  lo  I  the  crimson  on  her  cheek 

Faints  and  glows  like  a  dying  flame; 
Her  heart  is  beating  loud  and  quick- 
Is  not  love  that  spirit's  name  t 
Up-waking  from  her  blissful  sleep, 
She  starts  with  fear  too  wild  to  weep; 
Through  the  trailing  honeysuckle, 

AH  night  breathing  odorous  sighs. 
Which  her  lattice  dimly  curtains. 

The  mom  peeps  in  with  his  bright  eyea. 
Perfume  loved  when  it  ii  vanish'd, 
Pleasure  hardly  felt  ere  banish'd. 
Is  the  happy  maiden's  vision. 

That  doth  on  her  memory  gleam, 
And  her  heart  leaps  up  with  gladness 

That  bliss  was  nothing  but  a  dream ! 
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ANNA  PEYRE  DINNIES. 


(BmakMllML) 


Mms.  Dunmi  if  a  danglitor  of  Mi;  Ji 
SiAOKLnoBo,  of  Sooth  CuroliiM.  She  was  odu- 
cated  in  Charleston,  at  a  eeminaiy  kept  by  the 
dangfaten  of  Doctor  Raxsat,  the  historian  of  the 
Berolution.  In  1830  she  was  married  to  Mr. 
JoBir  C.  Diiririxs,  of  Saint  Louis,  and  has  sinee 
resided  in  that  city.  Mrs.  Hali,  in  her  «La£ei^ 
Wreath,*'  states  that  she  became  engaged  in  a 
litersiy  correspondence  with  Mr.  Divhixs  more 
than  four  yean  before  their  union,  and  that  thej 


nerer  met  until  one  week  before  the  solemmzation 
of  their  marriage.  ^The  contract  was  made  long 
before,  solely  firom  qrmpathy  and  congeniaUty  of 
mind  and  taste;  and  that  in  their  estimatf>  of  each 
other  they  were  not  disappointed,  may  be  inferred 
firom  the  tone  of  her  songs;  for  the  domestic  hap- 
piness that  these  poftray  can  exist  only  where  both 
are  happy."  The  poetical  writings  of  Mrs.  Dih- 
vixs  were  originally  published  in  ▼aiious  literary 
miscdlanies,  wider  the  signature  of  «Moina." 


WEDDED  LQVE. 

Comb,  rouse  thee,  dearest ! — 'tis  not  well 

To  let  the  spirit  brood 
Thus  darkly  o'er  the  cares  that  swell 

Lifers  current  to  a  flood. 
As  brooks,  and  torrents,  riTers,  all 
Increase  the  gulf  in  which  they  fall. 
Such  thoughts,  by  gaUiering  up  the  rills 
Of  lesser  griefs,  spread  real  ills, 
And  with  their  gloomy  shades  conceal 
The  land-marks  Hope  would  else  reveaL 

Come,  rouse  thee,  now — ^I  know  thy  mind. 
And  would  its  strength  awaken ; 

Proud,  gifted,  noble,  ardent,  kind, — 

Strange  thou  shouldst  be  thus  shaken ! 

But  rouse  afresh  each  energy, 

And  be  what  Heaven  intended  thee ; 

Throw  from  thy  thoughts  this  wearying  weight, 

And  proTe  thy  spirit  firmly  great : 

I  would  not  see  thee  bend  below 

The  angry  storms  of  earthly  wo* 

Fun  well  I  know  the  generous  soul 

Which  warms  thee  into  life. 
Each  spring  which  can  its  powers  control, 

Familiar  to  thy  wife, — 
For  deem'st  thou  she  had  stoop'd  to  bind 
Her  fiite  unto  a  eommori  nUndf 
The  eagle-like  ambition,  nursed 
From  dhildhood  in  her  heart,  had  first 
Consumed,  with  its  Promethean  flame. 
The  shrine— than  sunk  her  soul  to  shame. 

Then  rouse  thee,  dearest,  from  the  dream 

That  fetters  now  thy  powers : 
Shake  off  this  gloom — Hope  sheds  a  beam 

To  gild  each  doud  which  lowers; 
And  though  at  present  seems  so  far 
The  wished-for  goal— a  guiding  star, 
With  peaceful  ray,  would  light  thee  oo. 
Until  its  utmost  bounds  be  won: 
That  quenchless  ray  thou 'It  ewr  prove 
In  fimd,  undying  Wedded  Love.    , 

40 


TO  A  WHITE  CRYSANTHEMUM. 

WBTTTEN  Of  DICKMBEB. 

FAim  gift  of  friend^p !  and  her  ever  bric^t 
And  faultless  image !  welcome  now  thou  art, 

In  thy  pure  loveliness — thy  robes  of  white. 
Speaking  a  moral  to  the  feeling  heart ; 

Unscathed  by  heats,  by  4rintry  blasts  unmoved — 

Thy  strength  thus  tcsto),  and  thy  charms  improved. 

Emblem  of  innocence,  which  fearless  braves 
Life's  dreariest  scenes,  its  rudest  storm  derides, 

And  floats  as  cabniy  on  o'er  troubled  waves. 
As  where  the  peaceful  streamlet  smoothly  glides; 

Thou'rt  blooming  now  as  beautiful  and  dear 

As  other  blossoms  bloom,  when  spring  is  here. 

Symbol  of  hope,  still  banishing  the  gloom 

Hung  o*er  the  mind  by  stem  December's  reign! 

Thou  cheer'st  the  fancy  by  thy  steady  bloom 
With  thoughts  of  summer  and  the  fertile  plain, 

Calling  a  thousand  visions  into  play. 

Of  beau^  redolent— and  bright  as  May ! 

Type  of  a  true  and  holy  love;  the  same     [page; 

Through  evary  scene  that  crowds  life's  varied 
Mid  grieC  mid  gladnese— spell  of  every  dream. 

Tender  in  youth,  and  strong  in  feeble  age ! 
The  peeriess  picture  of  a  modest  wife. 
Thou  bloom'st  the  fairest  midst  the  frosts  of  fife; 


THOUGHTS  IN  AUTUMN. 

Yks,  thou  art  welcome.  Autumn?  all  thy  changes. 
From  fitful  gloom,  to  sunny  skies  serene, 

The  starry  vaults,  o'er  which  the  charm'd  eye  ranges, 
And  cold,  clear  moonlight,  touching  every  scene 

"V^th  a  peculiar  sadness,  are  sweet  things, 

To  which  my  heart  congenial  fondly  clings. 

Tliere  is  a  moral  in  the  wither'd  wreaths 
And  faded  garlands  that  adorn  thy  bowers ; 

Each  blighted  shrub,  chilTd  flower,  or  sear'd  leaf 
breathes 
Of  parted  days,  and  bri^ter  by-gone  honrs. 

Contrasting  wiUi  the  present  dreary  scene    [been. 

Spring's  budding  beanities,  pleasures  which  have 
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ANNE   PETRE   DINNIE& 


THE  WIFE. 

1 0OUL9  hate  itomm'd  miiforCane's  tida, 

And  bomo  the  rich  one's  meer. 
Hare  braved  the  haaghty  glance  of  pride, 

Nor  shed  a  nngle  tear. 
I  could  have  smiled  on  every  blow 

From  life's  full  quiver  thrown, 
While  I  might  gaze  on  thee,  and  know 

I  should  not  be  <*  alone." 

I  ooald — ^I  think  I  could  have  brook'd, 

E*en  ibr  a  time,  that  thoo 
Upon  my  fading  face  hadst  look'd 

With  less  of  love  than  now; 
For  then  I  should  at  least  have  lelt 

The  sweet  hope  still  my  own 
To  win  thee  badi,  and,  whilst  I  dwelt 

On  earth,  not  been  Malone." 

But  thus  to  see,  from  day  to  day, 
Thy  brightening  eye  uid  cheek. 

And  watch  thy  life-sands  waste  away, 
Unnumber'd,  slowly,  medc ; 

To  meet  thy  smiles  of  tendcmeas, 
.  And  catch  the  feeble  tone 

Of  kindnes,  ever  breathed  to  bleas, 
And  feel.  111  be  *<alone;" 

To  mark  thy  strength  each  hoar  decay, 

And  yet  thy  hopes  grow  stronger, 
As,  filled  with  heavenward  trust,  they  say 

MEarth  may  not  claim  thee  longer;" 
Nay,  dearest,  'tis  too  mnch — this  heart 

Most  break  when  thon  art  gone; 
It  must  not  be ;  we  may  not  part: 

I  eoold  not  live  «alone!" 


SONG. 


I  COULD  not  hush  that  constant  theme 

Of  hope  and  revery ; 
For  every  day  and  nightly  dream 
Whose  lights  across  my  dark  brain  gjaam, 

Is  iUl'd  with  thee. 

I  eonld  not  bid  those  visions  firing 

Less  frequently; 
For  each  vrild  phantom  which  they  brings 
Moving  along  on  fiuicy's  vring, 

But  pictures  thee. 

I  could  not  stem  the  vital  sooroe 

Of  thought,  or  be 
Compell'd  to  check  its  wfaehning  fovoe, 
As  ever  in  its  onward  course 

It  tells  of  thee. 

I  could  not,  dearest,  thus  control 

My  destiny. 
Which  bids  eadi  new  sensatiaii  roD, 
Pore  from  its  fountain  in  my  soolt 

To  lifi»  and  thee. 


THE  HEART. 

Tnms  was  a  time  when  Fancy,  uninvoked. 
Cast  her  light  spells  where'er  my  spirit  roved. 

Each  passing  scene  anew  her  smiles  provoked, 
And  all  seem'd  lovely — Ibr  each  one  was  loved. 

Bnt  now  I  gaze,  unheeding  most  I  see 

Of  wild  or  &ir,  in  Nature's  boundless  hoard ; 

A  diange  is  over  all— a  change  in  me —  ^ 
As  Lethe's  strsams  o'er  fiuicy's  souree  are  poor'd. 

This  change  I  mourn,  and  seek  again  the  dreams 
Which  brigbten'd,  soothed,  and  gladden'd  life 
of  yore ; 
But  shaded  groves,  fresh  flowers,  and  purling 
streams 
Exert  their  influence  o'er  my  mind  no  more. 

No  more  I  dream — for  Fancy  has  grown  old, 
And  thought  is  busied  now  with  sterner  things: 

E'en  feeling's  self — yet,  no !  I  am  not  cold ; 
But  feeling  now  round  other  objects  clings. 

Tliere  are,  in  life,  riklitles  as  dear. 
Nay,  dearer  fiir  than  fancy  can  create. 

Though  taste  may  vary,  beauty  disappear, 
Hiat  linger  still,  defying  time  and  &te. 

The  flush  of  youth  soon  passes  from  the  face. 
The  spells  of  fancy  from  the  mind  depart, 

Hie  form  may  lose  its  symmetry  and  grace — 
But  time  can  claim  no  victory  o'er  the  heart. 


HAPPINESS. 

Tnax  is  a  spell  in  every  flower, 

A  sweetness  in  each  spray. 
And  every  simple  bird  has  power 

To  please  me  with  its  lay ! 
And  there  is  music  on  each  breeie 

That  sports  along  the  glade ; 
The  crystal  dew-drops  on  the  trees 

Are  gems,  by  Fancy  made. 

Tliere's  gladness,  too,  in  every  thing. 

And  beauty  over  all : 
For  everywhere  comes  on,  with  spring, 

A  charm  which  cannot  pall ! 
And  I ! — my  heart  is  full  of  joy. 

And  gratitude  is  there, 
Tliat  He,  who  might  my  life  destroy, 

Has  yet  vouchsafed  to  spare. 

llie  friends  I  once  condenm'd  are  now 

Aflfectionate  and  true : 
I  wept  a  pledged  one's  brokoi  vow — 

But  he  proves  faithful  too. 
And  now  there  is  a  happiness 

In  every  thing  I  see, 
Which  bids  my  soul  rise  up  and  bleai 

The  God  who  blesses  me. 
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Thk  fiunily  of  Mr.  Pox  if  one  of  tha  oMMt  and 
most  respectable  in  Baltimore.  Datid  Fob,  Iub 
paternal  graadftdier,  was  a  quartermaster-general 
in  the  Maryland  line  daring  the  ReTolution,  and 
the  intimate  friend  of  Lapatbttx,  who,  during  his 
last  visit  to  the  United  States,  called  personally 
upon  the  general's  widow,  and  tendered  her  his 
acknowledgments  for  the  services  rendered  to  him 
by  her  husband.  His  great-grandfather,  Joair 
PoB,  married,  in  England,  Javb,  a  daughter  of 
Admiral  Jakks  McBridx,  noted  in  British  naval 
history,  and  claiming  kindred  with  some  of  dse 
most  illustrious  English  femilies.  His  father  and 
mother  died  within  a  few  weeks  of  each  other,  of 
consumption,  leaving  him  an  orphan,  at  two  yean 
of  age.  Mr.  Johh  Allan,  a  wealthy  gentleman 
of  lUchmond,  Virginia,  took  a  fiuicy  to  him,  and 
persuaded  General  Pox,  his  grandfather,  to  suffer 
him  to  adopt  him.  He  was  brought  up  in  Mr. 
Allan's  &mily;  and  as  that  gentleman  had  no 
other  children,  he  was  regarded  as  his  son  and 
heir.  In  1816  he  accompanied  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allan 
to  Great  Britain,  visit^  every  portion  of  it,  and 
ailerward  passed  four  or  five  years  in  a  school 
kept  at  Stoke  Newington,  near  London,  by  the 
Reverend  Doctor  Bransbt.  He  returned  to  Ame- 
rica in  1832,  and  in  1825  went  to  the  Jefierson 
University,  at  Charlottesville,  in  Virginia,  where 
he  led  a  very  dissipated  life,  the  manners  of  the 
college  being  at  that  time  extremely  dissolute.  He 
took  the  first  honours,  however,  and  went  home 
greatly  in  debt  Mr.  Allan  refused  to  pay  some 
of  his  debts  of  honour^  and  he  hastily  quitted  the 
country  on  a  Quixotio  expedition  to  join  the  Greeks, 


then  struggling  for  liberty.  He  did  not  reach  his 
original  destination,  however,  but  made  his  way  to 
St  Petersburg,  in  Russia,  where  he  became  involved 
in  difficulties,  from  which  he  was  extricated  by  Mr. 
MiDDLXTON,  tho  American  consul  at  that  place. 
He  returned  home  in  1829,  and  immediately  after- 
ward entered  the  military  academy  at  West  Point 
In  about  eighteen  months  from  that  time,  Mr. 
Allan,  who  had  lost  his  first  wife  while  Pox  was 
in  Russia,  married  again.  He  was  sixty-five  years  s 
of  age,  and  the  lady  was  young ;  Pox  quarrelled 
with  her,  and  the  veteran  husband,  taking  the  part 
of  his  wife,  addressed  him  an  angry  letter,  which  was 
answered  in  the  same  spirit  He  died  soon  after, 
leaving  an  infant  son  the  heir  to  his  vast  property, 
and  bequeathed  Pox  nothing.  The  army,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  young  cadet  was  not  a  plaoo  for  a 
poor  man,  so  he  lefl  West  Point  abruptly,  and  de- 
termined to  maintain  himself  by  authorship.  The 
proprietor  of  a  weekly  literary  gazette  in  BalUmore 
ofiered  two  premiums,  one  for  the  best  prose  story, 
and  the  other  for  the  best  poem.  In  due  time  Pox 
sent  in  two  articles,  and  the  examining  committee, 
of  whom  Mr.  Kxnnxdat,  the  author  of  «  Horse- 
Shoe  Robinson,"  was  one,  awarded  to  him  both 
the  premiums,  and  took  occasion  to  insert  in  the 
gazette  a  card  under  their  signatures,  in  which  he 
was  very  highly  praised.  Soon  afler  this,  he  be- 
came associated  with  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Wnrrx  in 
the  conduct  of  the  «  Southern  Literary  Messenger," 
and  he  subsequently  wrote  for  the  **  New  York 
Review,"  and  for  several  foreign  periodicals.  He  b 
married,  and  now  resides  in  Philadelphia,  where  he 
is  connected  with  a  popular  monthly  magasine. 


COLISEUM. 

Ttpx  of  the  antique  Rome !  rich  refiquaiy 
Of  lofty  contemplation,  left  to  Time 
By  buried  centuries  of  pomp  and  power! 
At  length,  at  length — after  so  many  days 
Of  weary  pilgrimage,  and  burning  thirst, 
(Thirst  for  the  springs  of  lore  that  in  tfaee  lie,) 
I  kneel,  an  alter'd  and  an  humble  man. 
Within  thy  shadows — and  so  drink,  within 
My  very  soul,  thy  grandeur,  gloom,  and  glory. 

Vastneas,  and  age,  and  memories  of  eld ! 

Silence,  and  desolation,  and  dim  night ! 

I  feel  ye  now — I  feel  ye  in  your  strength.      ^ 

O,  spells  more  sure  than  e'er  Judsan  king 

Taught  in  the  gardens  of  Gethsemane ! 

O,  charms  more  potent  than  the  rapt  Chaldee 

Ever  drew  down  firom  oat  the  quiet  stars ! 

Here,  where  a  hero  fS»n,  a  column  fiJls ! 
Here,  where  the  mimic  eagle  glared  hi  gold, 
A  midnight  vigil  holds  the  swarthy  bat! 


Here,  where  the  dames  of  Rome  their  gilded  hair 
Waved  to  the  wind,  now  wave  the  reed  and  thistle ! 
Here,  where  on  golden  throne  the  Gxsar  sate, 
On  bed  of  moss  lies  gloating  the  foul  adder ! 
Here,  where  on  ivory  couch  the  monarch  loll'd. 
Glides,  spectre-like,  unto  his  marble  home, 
liit  by  the  wan  light  of  the  horn^  moon. 
The  swift  and  silent  lizard  of  the  stones ! 

But  hold ! — ^these  dark,  these  perishing  arcades. 
These  mouldering  plinths,  these  sad  and  blacken'd 

shafts. 
These  vague  entablatures,  this  broken  friesa. 
These  shatter'd  cornices,  this  wreck,  this  ruin, 
These  stones — alas !  these  gray  stones,  are  they  all, 
All  of  the  proud  and  the  colossal  left 
By  the  corrosive  hours,  to  fate  and  me  ? 

«Not  all,"  the  echoes  answer  me,  «not  all. 
Prophetic  sounds,  and  loud,  arise  forever 
From  us,  and  from  all  ruin,  to  the  wise, 
As  melody  from  Menmon  to  the  son. 
We  rale  the  hearts  of  mightieit  men;  wa  nile^ 
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Widi  a  daipotic  sway,  all  giant  minda. 
We  are  not  impotent,  we  pallid  itonee; 
Not  all  our  power  is  gone,  not  all  oar  fiune, 
Not  all  the  magic  of  oar  high  renown. 
Not  all  the  wonder  that  encirclea  ua, 
Not  all  the  mysteries  that  in  us  lie, 
Not  all  the  memories  that  hang  apon 
And  cling  aroand  about  as  as  a  garment, 
Clothing  OS  in  a  robe  of  more  than  glory." 


THE' HAUNTED  PALACE. 

Iir  the  greenest  of  our  Talleys, 

By  good  angels  tenanted. 
Once  a  fair  and  stately  palace 

(Snow-white  palace)  rear*d  its  head. 
In  the  monarch  Thoughf  a  dominion 

It  stood  there! 
Never  seraph  spread  a  pinion 

Orer  ihbrie  half  so  fiOr. 

Banners,  yellow,  glorions,  golden, 

On  its  roof  did  float  and  flow; 
(This,  all  this,  was  in  the  olden 

Time,  long  ago.) 
And  eveiy  gentle  air  that  dallied. 

In  that  sweet  day, 
Along  the  ramparts  plumed  and  palDd, 

A  wingod  odour  went  away. 

Wanderan  in  that  hi^py  valley 

Through  two  huninooa  windows  mm 
Spirits  moving  mosioally. 

To  a  lute's  well-tunM  law ; 
Bound  about  a  throne,  where,  sittittg 

(Pofphyrogene !) 
In  state  his  glory  weU-befttting, 

The  ruler  of  the  reakn  was  seen. 

And  all  with  pearl  and  ruby  glowing 

Was  the  £dr  palace-door. 
Through  which  came  flowing,  flowing,  flowing, 

And  sparkling  evermore, 
A  troop  of  echoes,  whose  sweet  duty 

Was  but  to  sing, 
In  voices  of  surpassing  beauty, 

The  wit  and  wisdom  of  their  king. 

But  evfl  things,  in  robes  of  sorrow. 

Assailed  the  monarch's  high  estate ; 
(Ah !  let  us  mourn,  for  never  morrow 

Shall  dawn  upon  him,  desolate !) 
And  round  about  hb  home  the  glory 

That  blush'd  and  Uoom'd, 
Is  but  a  dim-remember'd  story 

Of  the  old  time  entomb'd. 

And  travellers  now  vrithin  that  valley, 

lluough  the  red-litten  vrindows  see 
Vast  fionns,  that  move  fantastically 

To  a  discordant  melody ; 
While,  like  a  rapid,  ghastly  river. 

Through  the  pale  door, 
A  hideous  throng  rush  out  for  ever, 

And  laugh — but  smile  no  more. 


THE  SLEEPER. 

At  midnight,  in  the  month  of  June, 
I  stand  beneath  the  mystic  moon* 
An  opiate  vapour,  dewy,  dim. 
Exhales  from  out  her  golden  rim. 
And,  sofUy  dripping,  drop  by  drop^ 
Upon  the  quiet  mountain-top. 
Steals  drowsily  and  musically 
Into  the  universal  valley. 
The  rosemary  nods  upon  the  grave ; 
The  lOy  lolls  upon  the  wave ; 
Wrapping  the  mist  about  its  breast. 
The  ruin  moulders  into  rest ; 
Looking  like  Lethe,  see,  the  lake 
A  conscious  slumber  seems  to  take. 
And  would  not  for  the  world  awake. 
AU  beauty  sleeps! — and,  lo!  where  lies, 
With  casement  open  to  the  skies, 
Irene  and  her  destinies ! 

O,  lady  bright,  can  it  be  right, 

This  lattice  open  to  the  night  ? 

The  bodiless  airs,  a  wixard  rout, 

FHt  through  thy  chamber,  in  and  out. 

And  wave  the  curtain-canopy 

So  fltfully,  so  fearfuHy, 

Above  the  cloeed  and  fringM  lid 

'Neath  which  thy  slumbering  soul  lies  hid. 

That  o'er  the  floor  and  down  the  wall. 

Like  ^osts,  the  shadows  rise  and  fall. 

O,  lady  dear,  hast  thou  no  feart 

Why  and  what  art  thou  dreaming  here  t 

Sure  thou  art  come  o'er  far-off  seas, 

A  wonder  to  our  garden-trees ! 

Strange  is  thy  pallor — strange  thy  dress — 

Struiger  thy  glorious  length  of  tress, 

And  this  aU-solemn  sUentness ! 

The  lady  sleeps.    O,  may  her  sleep. 
Which  is  enduring,  so  be  deep ! 
Soft  may  the  worms  about  her  creep ! 
This  bed,  being  changed  for  one  more  holy. 
This  room  for  one  more  melancholy, 
I  pray  to  Goo  that  she  may  he 
Forever  with  undosM  eye ! 
My  love  riie  sleeps.    O,  may  her  sleeps 
As  it  is  lasting,  so  be  deep ! 
Heaven  have  her  in  its  sacred  keep ! 
Far  in  the  forest,  dim  and  old, 
For  her  may  some  tall  tomb  unfold- 
Some  tomb  that  oft  hath  flung  its  black 
And  wing-like  pannels,  fluttering  back. 
Triumphant  o'er  the  crested  palls 
Of  her  grand  family  funerals, — 
Some  sepulchre,  remote,  alone. 
Against  whose  portal  she  hath  thrown. 
In  childhood,  many  an  idle  stone, — 
Some  vault  firom  out  whose  sounding  door 
She  ne'er  shall  force  an  echo  more. 
Nor  thrill  to  think,  poor  child  of  sin. 
It  was  the  dead  who  groan'd  within. 
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Me.  McLxlla V  k  a  nmtive  of  the  citj  of  Port- 
land. He  was  educated  at  Bowdoin  College,  in 
Maine,  where  he  wai  graduated  in  182G.  He 
subeequentlj  studied  the  law,  and  for  a  few  years 
practised  his  profession  in  Boston.  He  has  re- 
cently resided  in  the  country,  and  devoted  his 
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attention  prindpany  to  agrieoltnral  porsirits.  In 
the  spring  of  1880  he  puhlished  «  The  Fall  of  the 
Indian,"  and,  in  1832,  «The  Tear,  and  other 
Poems  ;'*  and  he  is  the  author  of  many  metrical 
compo^tions,  which  have  appeared  in  the  literary 
magazines. 


NEW  ENGLAND'S  DEAD. 

Nbw  Ehslavd's  dead!  New  England's  dead! 

On  every  hill  they  lie ; 
On  every  field  of  strife,  made  red 

By  bloody  victory. 
Each  valley,  where  the  battle  poui^d 

Its  red  and  awful  tide, 
Beheld  the  brave  New  Englaifd  sword 

With  slaughter  deeply  dyed. 
Their  bones  are  on  the  noithem  hill, 

And  on  the  southern  plain. 
By  brook  and  river,  lake  and  rill, 

And  by  the  roaring  main. 

The  land  is  holy  where  they  fought, 

And  holy  where  they  fell ; 
For  by  their  blood  that  land  was  bought. 

The  land  they  loved  so  well. 
Then  glory  to  Uiat  valiant  band. 
The  honoured  saviours  of  the  land ! 


O,  few  and  weak  their  numbers  } 

A  handful  of  brave  oafen ; 
But  to  their  God  they  gave  their  prayer. 

And  rush*d  to  battle  then. 
The  God  of  battles  heard  their  oy. 
And  sent  to  them  the  victory. 

They  left  the  ploughshare  in  the  mooU, 

Their  flocks  and  herds  without  a  fold. 

The  sickle  in  the  unshorn  grain. 

The  com,  half-gamer'd,  on  the  plain, 

And  mustered,  in  their  simple  di«ss, 

For  wrongs  to  seek  a  stem  redress. 

To  right  those  wrongs,  come  weal,  come  wo» 

To  perish,  or  o'ercome  their  foe. 

And  where  are  ye,  O  fearies  men  1 

And  where  are  ye  to-day  1 
I  call : — the  hills  reply  again 

That  ye  have  pass*d  away; 
That  on  old  Bunker's  lone^  height. 

In  Trenton,  and  in  Monmoudi  ground, 
7*he  grass  grows  green,  the  harvest  bright 

Above  each  soldier's  mound. 
The  bugle's  wild  and  warlike  blast 

Shall  muster  them  no  more ; 
An  army  now  might  thunder  past, 

And  they  heed  not  its  roar. 
The  starry  flag,  'neath  which  they  fought, 

In  many  a  bloody  day. 
From  their  old  graves  shall  rouse  them  not, 

For  they  have  pass'd  away. 


THE  DEATH  OF  NAPOLEON.* 

Wild  was  the  night;  yet  a  wilder  night 

Hung  round  the  soldier's  pillow; 
In  his  bosom  there  waged  a  fiercer  fight 

Than  the  fight  on  the  wrathful  billow. 

A  fow  fond  moumera  were  kneeling  by. 
The  few  that  his  stem  heart  cherish'd ; 

They  knew,  by  his  glazed  and  unearthly  eye, 
liiat  life  had  nearly  perish'd. 

They  knew  by  his  awful  and  kingly  look. 

By  the  order  hastily  spoken, 
That  he  dream'd  of  days  when  the  nations  shook. 

And  the  nations'  hosts  were  broken. 

He  dream'd  that  the  Frenchman's  sword  still  slew. 
And  triumph'd  the  Frenchman's  « eagle;" 

And  the  straggling  Austrian  fled  anew. 
Like  the  hare  before  the  beagle. 

The  bearded  Russian  he  scourged  again. 

The  Prussian's  camp  was  rooted. 
And  again,  on  the  hills  of  hangh^  Spam, 

His  mighty  annies  shouted. 

Over  Egypt's  sands,  over  Alpine  snows» 

At  the  pyramids,  at  the  mountain. 
Where  the  wave  of  the  lordly  Danube  flows. 

And  by  the  Italian  fountain. 

On  the  snowy  cliflEs,  where  mountain-streams 

Dairii  by  the  Switzer's  dwelling. 
He  led  again,  in  hu  dying  dreams. 

His  hosts,  the  broad  earth  quelling. 

Again  Maiengo's  field  was  won. 

And  Jena's  bloody  battle; 
Again  the  world  was  overrun, 

Made  pale  at  his  cannons'  rattle. 

He  died  at  the  close  of  that  darksome  day, 

A  day  that  shall  live  in  story : 
In  the  rocky  land  they  placed  his  clay, 

«And  left  him  alone  with  his  glory." 

*  **Tbe  5th  of  May  eame  amid  wind  and  rain.  Na* 
POLioii's  pattinf  spirit  was  detlrloaMlf  engaged  In  a 
strife  more  terrible  than  the  elements  around.  The 
words  *  tiu  f^rmSt,*  (head  of  the  army,)  the  last  which 
eeeaped  ftom  hit  lips.  Intimated  that  hit  thoughts  were 
watching  the  current  of  a  Iwadf  fight.  About  eleven 
minutes  before  six  In  the  evening,  Napolsom  expired." 
— €coTT'e  I4ft  «f  Jfmp^Utm. 
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THE  NOTES  OF  THE  BIRDS. 

Wxu.  do  I  \aw9  tfaoM  YarifMM  hanniMiiM 
That  ring  00  gmjly  in  spiiiig't  tradding  woodi, 
And  in  the  thicketi,  and  green,  quiet  haontf, 
And  lonely  eopoei  of  the  summeiutime, 
And  in  red  aatiunn*8  ancient  solitiidea. 

If  thou  art  pain'd  with  the  world'a  noisy  stir, 
Or  crazed  with  its  mad  tumults,  and  weighed  down 
With  any  of  the  ills  of  human  life; 
If  thou  art  sick  and  weak,  or  mouroeet  at  the  loss 
Of  brethren  gone  to  that  &r  distant  land 
To  which  we  all  do  pass,  gentle  and  poor, 
The  gayest  and  the  gravest,  all  alike ; — 
Then  turn  into  the  peaceful  woods,  and  hear 
The  thrilling  music  of  the  forest-birds. 

How  rich  the  varied  choir !    The  unquiet  finch 
Galls  from  the  distant  hollows,  and  the  wren 
Uttereth  her  sweet  and  mellow  plaint  at  times, 
And  the  thrush  moumeth  where  the  kalmia  hangs 
Its  crimson-spotted  cups,  or  chirps  half-hid 
Amid  the  lowly  dogwood's  snowy  flowera, 
And  the  blue  jay  flits  by,  from  tree  to  tree, 
And,  q>reading  its  rich  pinions,  fills  the  ear 
With  its  shrill-sounding  and  unsteady  cry. 

With  the  sweet  airs  of  spring,  the  robin  comes ; 
And  in  her  simple  song  there  seems  to  gush 
A  strain  of  sorrow  when  she  visiteth 
Her  last  yearns  withered  nest    But  when  the  gloom 
Of  the  deep  twilight  falls,  she  takes  her  perch 
Upon  the  red-stemm*d  hazel's  slender  twig, 
That  overhangs  the  brook,  and  suits  her  song 
To  the  slow  rivulet's  inconstant  chime. 

In  the  last  days  of  autumn,  when  the  com 
Lies  sweet  and  yellow  in  the  harvest-field, 
And  the  gay  company  of  reapers  bind 
The  bearded  wheat  in  sheavesr-then  peals  abroad 
The  blackbird's  merry  chant    I  love  to  hear, 
Bold  plunderer,  thy  mellow  burst  of  song 
Float  firom  thy  watch-place  on  the  mossy  tree 
Close  at  the  corn-field  edge. 

Lone  vrhip-poor-will, 
There  is  much  sweetness  in  thy  fitful  hymn, 
*  Heard  in  the  drowsy  watches  of  the  night 
OiUimes,  when  all  the  village  lights  are  out. 
And  the  wide  air  la  still,  I  hear  thee  chant 
Thy  hollow  dirge,  like  some  recluse  who  takes 
His  lodging  in  the  wilderness  of  woods. 
And  lifb  his  anthem  when  the  worid  b  still: 
And  the  dim,  solemn  night,  that  brings  to  man 
And  to  the  herds,  deep  slumbers,  and  sweet  dows 
To  the  red  roses  and  the  herbs,  doth  find 
No  eye,  save  thine,  a  watcher  in  her  halls. 
I  hear  thee  oft  at  midnight,  when  the  thrush 
And  the  green,  roving  linnet  are  at  rest, 
A  nd  the  blithe,  twittering  swallows  have  long  ceased 
Their  noiiy  not),  and  folded  up  their  wings. 

Far  up  some  Inrook's  still  course,  whose  current 


The  forest's  bbcken'd  roots,  and  whose  green 

marge 
Is  seldom  visited  by  human  foot. 
The  lonely  heron  sits,  and  harshly  breaks 
The  Sabbath-silence  of  the  wUderness  : 
And  you  may  find  her  by  some  reedy  pool. 


Or  brooding  gloomily  on  the  time  stain'd  rock. 
Beside  some  misty  and  fiur-reaching  lake. 

Most  awful  is  thy  deep  and  heavy  boom. 
Gray  watcher  of  the  waters !    Thou  art  king 
Of  the  blue  lake ;  and  all  the  winged  kind 
Do  fear  the  echo  of  thine  angiy  cry. 
How  bright  thy  savage  eye !    Thou  lookeat  down 
And  seest  the  shining  fishes  as  they  glide ; 
And,  poising  thy  gray  wing,  thy  glossy  beak 
Swift  as  an  arrow  stnkes  its  roving  prey. 
OfUimes  I  see  thee,  through  the  curling  nust. 
Dart,  like  a  spectre  of  the  night,  and  hear 
Thy  strange,  bewildering  call,  like  the  wild  scream 
Of  one  whose  life  is  perishing  in  the  sea. 

And  now,  wouldst  thou,  O  man,  delight  the  ear 
With  earth's  delicious  sounds,  or  charm  the  eye 
With  beautiful  creations  1     Then  pass  forth, 
And  find  them  midst  those  many-oolour'd  birds 
That  fin  the  glowing  woods.    The  richest  hues 
Lie  in  their  splendid  plumage,  and  their  tones 
Are  sweeter  than  the  music  of  the  lute. 
Or  the  harp's  melody,  or  the  notes  that  gosh 
So  thrillingly  firom  Beauty's  ruby  lip. 


LINES, 

SUeOISTBD  BT  A  PXCTUEK  BT  WASBUreTON  ALL9T0ir. 

Tbb  tender  Twilight  vrith  a  crimson  cheek 
Leans  on  the  breast  of  Eve.    The  wayward  Wind 
Hath  folded  her  fleet  pinions,  and  gone  down 
To  slumber  by  the  darken'd  woods-— the  herds 
Have  left  their  pastures,  where  the  sward  grows 

green 
And  lotiy  by  the  river's  sedgy  brink. 
And  slow  are  winding  home.    Hark,  from  afar 
Their  tinkling  bells  sound  through  the  dusky  glade 
And  forest-openings,  with  a  pleasant  sound ; 
While  answering  Echo,  from  the  distant  hill. 
Sends  back  the  music  of  the  herdsman's  horn. 
How  tenderly  the  trembling  light  yet  plays 
O'er  the  fiir-waving  foliage !     Day's  last  Uush 
Still  lingers  on  the  billowy  waste  of  leaves. 
With  a  strange  beauty — like  the  yellow  flush 
That  haunts  the  ocean,  when  the  day  goes  by. 
Methinks,  whene'er  earth's  wearying  troubles  pav 
Like  vrinter  shadows  o'er  the  peaceful  mind, 
'Twere  sweet  to  turn  firom  life,  and  pass  alwoad. 
With  solemn  footsteps,  into  Nature's  vast 
And  happy  palaces,  and  lead  a  life 
Of  peace  in  some  green  paradise  like  this. 

The  brazen  trumpet  and  the  loud  war-drum 
Ne'er  startled  these  green  woods:— the  raging 

sword 
Hath  never  gather'd  its  red  harvest  here  I 
The  peaceful  summer-day  hath  never  closed 
Around  this  quiet  spot  and  caught  the  gleam 
Of  War's  rude  pomp : — ^the  humble  dweller  here 
Hath  never  left  his  sickle  in  the  field. 
To  slay  his  fellow  with  unholy  hand ; 
The  maddening  voice  of  battle,  the  wild  groan. 
The  thrilling  murmuring  of  the  dying  man. 
And  the  shrill  shriek  of  mortal  agony, 
Have  never  broke  its  Sabbath-ooUtodo. 
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THE  PASSION  FOR  UFB. 

O!  oiT«  me  tack  my  youth! 
O!  give  me  tack  life's  goldim  prune, 
Childhood,  end  boyhood's  blissful  time» 

Gay  spofU  and  frolics  rude; 
The  tumble  on  the  new-mown  tay. 

The  ramble  in  the  wood; 
The  Vmg,  bright  summer-holiday, 
The  Christmas  Eve's  domestic  play; 

The  saunter  in  the  fields, 
Whea  autumn  fruits  were  red  and  ripe. 
And  gn^Ms  were  hanging  thick  and  sweet 

From  every  sunny  wall. 
And  in  the  orchard,  round  our  feet, 
The  yellow  pears  were  thickly  spread, 
And  pippins,  streak'd  with  gold,  would  fiOl 

With  every  breeie  that  stirr'd  o'eihead. 
And  schoolboy  baskets  soon  were  laden 
With  wild  nuts  from  the  branches  shaken. 

0 !  give  me  back  my  youth  I 
Nor  weilth  nor  wisdom  do  I  crave. 

Nor  honour,  praise,  or  fame ; 
For  soon  the  deep  and  gaping  grave 

Must  close  above  this  frame : 
But  rather  give  me  back  my  youth — 
Its  joy,  its  innocence,  its  truth. 

O !  give  me  tack  my  youth ! 
Till  these  dull  eyee  again  with  light; 
Let  these  white  haira  ta  shorn  away, 
And  let  the  golden  locks  of  yore 

Above  these  temples  play; 
And  let  this  old  and  furrow'd  brow, 

PloughM  by  full  many  a  year, 
Take  the  bright  look  of  long  ago, 

So  white,  so  pure  and  clear ; 
And  let  this  sunken  cheek  resume 
Its  rosy  health,  its  glowbg  bloom. 
Home  of  my  childhood !  happy  spot  I 

Beyoud  the  dreary  waste  of  yews. 
In  memory's  faithful  glass,  how  bright. 

How  fair  your  humble  roof  appears! 
I  now  tahold  the  rusUc  porch. 

And,  close  beside  the  door. 
The  old  elm,  waving  still  as  green 

As  in  the  days  of  yore. 
I  see  the  wreathing  smoke  ascend. 

In  azure  colunms,  up  the  sky; 
I  see  the  twittering  swallows  still 

Around  in  giddy  circles  fly. 

But,  no !  that  joyful  time  has  gene- 
Has  gone  forever  by; 

And  life  and  earth  are  fiiding  fast 
Upon  this  glazing  eye ; 

And  soon  the  imprisen'd  soul  shall  moont. 

In  freedom,  to  ito  last  aoeooni ! 


JUNE. 

Wm  ammy  smilea  and  showery  tears 
The  soft,  young  JuB»^y  mom  appeam; 
Above  each  twisthig  old  tree-root, 

Above  the  verdurous  springing  grass, 
Atave  the  green  sward's  tender  shoot 

Thy  dandng  footsteps  pass. 
Thy  clear  eye  swims  in  liquid  light. 

Thy  golden  tresses  unbound  flow, 
Thy  gay  voice  ringeth  with  delight, 

Thy  cheeks  with  healtiiful  beauty  glow. 

In  the  green,  hollow  way 
Tta  wild  flowers  spring  in  myriads  up. 

The  crocus  nods  its  blossoms  gay, 
The  violet  lifts  its  azure  cup. 
The  lily  swings  its  snowy  tall. 
And  wooes  the  fragrant  dafibdelL 

Down  the  moist  meadow-land. 
When  through  the  flowery  meadow  runs  the  brook, 
Sweet^melling  plants  their  verdant  palms  expand 
In  every  busby  nook. 
The  golden-berried  wax-work  twinee  its  wreath 

Of  verdure,  and  the  clematis 
Shoots  its  soil  fibres  the  thick  taughs  beneath ; 

Oft  the  south  winds  stop  to  kiss 
The  modest  snow-drop  in  the  grass; 

And  o'er  the  stream  the  gaudy  mosses  lean, 
To  see  reflected  in  that  lucid  glass 

Their  velvet  fringes  and  their  fisstoons  green. 

Sweet  June !  with  thy  fair  forehead  taund 
With  dewy  wild-flowers,  and  vrith  roses  ciown'd, 

I  love  thee  well. 
Deep  in  the  heart  of  man,  all  o^er  &e  earth. 
Thy  presence  spreads  a  lively  tone  of  mirth, 

A  soft,  deep  spell. 
The  newly-budded  groves  repeat  thy  call 

With  joy  through  all  their  thick  arcades; 
And  the  hoarse-plunging  waterfall 

Rejoices  in  its  dim,  primeval  shades. 

I  love  thy  varied  skies. 
With  all  their  cloudy  glooms  and  bright'ning  smiles; 

I  love  to  see  thy  i^orious  moms  arise 
O'er  the  misUcovercd  hills  and  woody  isles ; 
I  love  thy  mild  and  temperate  light  at  noon. 

When  all  the  fresh  leaves  quiver  with  delight ; 
I  love  thy  golden  eve  and  thy  bright  moon. 

Sailing  in  cloudleas  glory  o'er  tta  night ; 
I  love  to  hear  thy  gusty  breezes  raise 
O'er  Ae  wood-tops  ttair  swelling  psalms  of  praise ; 
I  love  to  hear  thy  sofUy-falling  rain 
In  tinkling  murmurs  patter  o'er  the  plain ; 
I  love  to  hear  thy  sounds  of  rural  toU, 
As  plougta  the  gleaming  share  along  tta  fertile  soil 
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[B«BabMrtltia] 


Joirxs  Vebt  if  a  natire  of  the  city  of  Salem. 
In  his  youth  he  accompanied  his  father,  who  was 
a  sea-captain,  on  several  voyages  to  Europe ;  and 
he  wrote  his  **  Essay  on  Hamlet^  with  the  more 
interest  from  having  twice  seen  Elsineur.  Ailer 
his  father's  death,  he  prepared  himself  to  enter 
college,  and  in  1832  became  a  student  at  Cam- 
bridge. He  was  graduated  in  1836,  and  in  the 
same  year  was  appointed  Greek  tutor  in  the  nni* 
▼errity.  While  he  held  this  office,  a  religiotis  en- 
thnsiasm  took  posMHton  of  his  mind,  which  gia- 
doally  prodooed  so  great  a  change  in  him,  that  his 


friends  withdrew  him  from  Cambridge,  and  he 
returned  to  8alem,'where  he  wrote  most  of  the 
poems  in  the  small  collection  of  his  writings  pub- 
Ushed  in  1839.  His  essays  entitled  «<  Epic  Poet- 
ry," «  Shakspeaie,"-  and  «<  Hamlet,'*  are  fiae  spe- 
cimens of  learned  and  sympathetic  criticisia ;  and 
his  sonnets,  and  other  pieces  of  verse,  are  cbaste, 
simple,  and  poetical,  though  they  have  little  range 
of  subjects  and  illustration.  They  are  rel^ious, 
and  some  of  tiiem  are  mystical,  but  they  wM  be 
recognised  by  the  true  poet  as  the  overflawings 
oC  a  brother's  iMiL 


TO  THE  PAINTED  COLUMBINE. 

BmioBT  image  of  the  early  years 

When  glow'd  my  cheek  as  red  as  thoti. 
And  life's  dark  throng  of  cares  and  fears 
Were  swiA-wing'd  shadows  o'er  my  sonny  brow ! 

Thoa  blushest  from  the  painter's  page, 

Robed  in  the  mimic  tints  of  art ; 
Bat  Nature's  hand  in  youth's  green  age 
With  frdrer  hues  first  traced  thee  on  my  heart 

The  morning's  blush,  she  made  it  thine. 

The  mom's  sweet  breath,  she  gave  it  thee ; 
And  in  thy  look,  my  Columbine ! 
Each  fond-remember'd  spot  she  bade  gie  see. 

I  see  the  hill's  fer-gazing  head. 

Where  g&y  thou  noddest  in  the  gale ; 
I  hear  light-bounding  footsteps  tread 
The  grassy  path  that  winds  along  the  vale. 

I  hear  the  voice  of  woodland  song 

Break  from  each  bush  and  well-known  tree, 
And,  on  light  pinions  borne  along. 
Comes  back  the  laugh  from  childhood's  heart  of  glee. 

O'er  the  dark  rock  the  dashing  brook. 

With  look  of  anger,  leaps  again. 
And,  hastening  to  eadi  flowery  nook. 
Its  distant  voice  is  heard  &r  down  the  glen. 

Fair  child  of  art !  thy  charms  decay, 

Touch'd  by  the  wither'd  hand  of  Time ; 
And  hush'd  ihe  music  of  that  day, 
When  my  voice  mingled  with  the  •treamlet's  diime ; 

But  on  my  heart  thy  cheek  of  bloom 

Shall  live  when  Nature's  smile  has  fled ; 
And,  rich  with  memory's  sweet  perfume. 
Shall  o'er  her  gnve  thy  tribute  inceose  shed. 

There  shalt  thou  live  and  wake  the  glee 

That  echoed  on  thy  native  hill ; 
And  when,  loved  flower !  I  think  of  thee. 
My  infrtnt  feet  will  seem  to  seek  thee  stilL 


LINES  TO  A  WITHERED  LEAF  SEEN 
ON  A  POET'S  TABLE. 

Post's  hand  has  placed  thee  there. 
Autumn's  brown  and  wither'd  scroll ! 
Though  to  outward  eye  not  feir. 
Thou  hast  beauty  for  the  soul ; 

Though  no  human  pen  baa  traced 
On  that  leaf  its  learned  lore. 
Love  divine  the  page  has  gfraoed, — 
What  can  words  discover  more  1 

Not  alone  dim  autumn's  blast 
Echoes  from  yon  tablet  sear^ — 
Distant  music  of  the  past 
Steals  upon  the  poet's  ear. 

Voioes  sweet  of  summer-hours. 
Spring's  soft  whispera  murmur  by ; 
Featber'd  songs  frt>m  leafy  bowen 
Drew  hb  listening  soul  on  high. 


THE  HEART. 

TaaBB  Is  a  cup  of  sweet  or  bitter  drink. 
Whose  waten  ever  o'er  the  brim  must  well. 
Whence  flow  pure  thou^ts  of  love  as  angils 

thmk. 
Or  of  its  demon  depths  the  tongue  will  tell ; 
That  cup  can  ne'er  be  cleansed  from  outward 

stains 
While  from  within  the  tide  forever  flows ; 
And  soon  it  wearies  out  the  fVuitless  pains 
The  treacherous  hand  on  such  a  task  bestows ; 
But  ever  bright  its  crystal  sides  appear. 
While  runs  the  current  from  its  outlet  pure ; 
And  pilgrims  hail  its  sparkling  watera  near. 
And  stoop  to  drink  the  healing  fountain  sure. 
And  bless  the  cup  that  cheera  their  fainting  soul 
While  through  this  parching  waste  they  seek  their 

heavenly  goaL 
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TO  THB  CANARY-BIRD. 


I  OAWKOT  hatr  thy  Toioe  with  othen*  etn, 
Who  make  of  thy  lost  liberty  a  gain; 
And  in  thy  tale  of  blighted  hopea  and  feara 
Feel  not  that  erery  note  k  born  with  pain. 
Alas !  that  with  tiiy  mosic's  gentle  swell  [throng. 
Past  days  of  joy  shonM  tfiroogh  thy  memory 
And  each  to  thee  their  words  of  sorrow  tell, 
While  ravish'd  'sense  forgets  thee  in  thy  song. 
The  heart  that  on  the  past  and  future  feeds, 
And  pours  in  human  words  its  thoughts  divine, 
Though  at  each  birth  the  spirit  inly  bleeds, 
Its  song  may  charm  the  listening  ear  like  thine. 
And  men  with  gilded  cage  and  praise  will  try 
To  make  the  bard,  like  thee,  forget  his  native  sky. 


THV  BEAUTY  FADES. 

Tht  beauty  fiides,  and  with  it  too  my  love, 
For  'twas  the  seUkame  stalk  that  bore  its  flower; 
Soft  fell  the  rain,  and  breaking  from  above 
The  sun  looked  out  upon  our  nuptial  hour ; 
And  I  had  thought  forever  by  thy  side 
With  bursting  buds  of  hope  in  youth  to  dwell; 
But  one  by  one  Time  strewM  thy  petals  wide. 
And  every  hope's  wan  look  a  grief  can  tell  t 
For  I  had  thoughtless  lived  beneath  his  sway, 
Who  like  a  tyrant  dealeth  with  us  all. 
Crowning  each  rose,  though  rooted  on  decay, 
With  charms  that  shall  the  spirit's  love  enthrall, 
And  for  a  season  turn  the  soul's  pure  eyes  rdefies. 
From  virtue's  changeless  bloom,  that  time  and  death 


THE  WIND-FLOWER. 

Tbou  lookest  up  with  meek,  confiding  eye 
Upon  the  clouded  smith  of  April's  face, 
Unharm'd  though  Winter  stands  uncertain  by. 
Eyeing  with  jealous  glance  each  opening  grace. 
Thou  trustest  wisely !  in  thy  faith  array'd. 
More  glorious  thou  than  Israel's  wisest  king ; 
Such  feith  was  His  whom  men  to  death  betray'd. 
As  thine  who  hearest  the  timid  voice  of  Spring, 
While  other  flowers  still  hide  them  from  her  call 
Along  the  river's  brink  and  meadow  bare. 
Thee  will  I  seek  beside  the  stony  wall. 
And  in  thy  trust  vrith  childlike  heart  would  ahare, 
O'eijoy'd  that  in  thy  early  leaves  I  find 
A  lesson  taught  by  Him  who  loved  all  human  kind. 


ENOCH. 

I  look'o  to  find  a  man  who  walk'd  with  Gk>s, 
Like  the  translated  patriarch  of  old ; — 
Though  gladden'd  millions  on  his  footstool  trod. 
Yet  none  with  him  did.such  sweet  converse  hold ; 
I  heard  the  wind  in  low  complaint  go  by. 
That  none  its  melodies  like  him  could  hear ; 
Day  unto  day  spoke  wisdom  from  on  high. 
Yet  none  like  Day  id  tum'd  a  willing  ear; 
God  walk'd  alone  unhonour'd  through  the  earth; 
For  him  no  heart^built  temple  open  stood. 
The  soul,  forgetful  of  her  nobler  birth. 
Had  hewn  him  lofly  shrines  of  stone  and  wood, 
And  left  unfinish'd  and  in  ruins  still 
The  only  temple  he  delights  to  filL 


MORNING. 

Turn  hfjiki  win  never  open  sightless  eyes, 
It  comaa  to  these  who  wiUiBgly  woM  aee; 
And  every  objecty-hill,  and  stream,  aad  Mm, 
Rejoiee  within  the  eneircliiig  line  to  be ; 
'TIS  d^r-'Ae  field  is  fiU'd  with  busy  hands, 
The  shop  reeoonds  with  noisy  workmen's  din, 
The  traveller  with  his  staff  aheedy  stands 
His  yet  unmeasured  journey  to  begin ; 
The  li^t  bleaks  gentiy  too  within  the  breast^-^ 
Yet  there  no  eye  awaits  the  crimson  mom. 
The  foige  and  noisy  anvil  are  at  rest. 
Nor  men  nor  oxen  tread  the  fields  of  com. 
Nor  pilgrim  lifts  his  stafi) — it  k  no  day 
To  those  who  find  on  earth  theb  place  to  stay. 

NIGHT. 

I  nixK  thee,  Father,  that  the  night  is  near 
When  I  this  oonsdoiis  being  may  resign ; 
Whose  only  task  thy  words  of  love  to  hear, 
And  ni  thy  acts  to  find  each  act  of  mine ; 
A  tadL  too  great  to  give  a  child  like  me. 
The  myriad-handed  labours  of  the  day, 
Too  many  for  my  closing  eyes  to  see. 
Thy  words  too  frequent  for  my  tongue  to  say; 
Yet  when  thou  seest  me  burden'd  by  thy  love. 
Each  other  gift  more  lovely  then  appears, 
For  dark-robed  night  comes  hovering  from  above, 
And  all  thine  other  gifts  to  me  endears ; 
And  while  within  her  darken'd  couch  I  sleep. 
Thine  eyes  untired  above  wiH  constant  vigils  keep. 


THE  SPIRIT-LAND. 

FATBEm !  thy  wonders  do  not  singly*  stand. 
Nor  for  removed  where  foet  have  seldom  stray'd; 
Around  us  ever  lies  the  enchanted  land, 
In  marvels  rich  to  thine  own  sons  displayed ; 
In  finding  thee  are  all  things  round  us  found ; 
In  losing  thee  are  all  things  lost  beside ; 
Ears  have  we,  bat  in  vain  strange  voices  sound. 
And  to  our  eyes  the  vision  is  d«iied ; 
We  wander  in  the  country  far  jemote. 
Mid  tombs  and  rain'd  piles  in  death  to  dweD ; 
Or  on  the  records  of  past  greatness  dote. 
And  for  a  buried  soul  the  living  sell ; 
While  on  our  path  bewilder'd  falls  the  night 
That  ne'er  returns  us  to  the  fields  of  light 


THE  TREES  OF  LIFE. 

Vo%  those  who  worship  Tbie  there  is  no  death, 
For  all  they  do  is  but  with  Thik  to  dwell ; 
Now,  while  I  take  from  This  this  passing  breath, 
It  is  but  of  Tht  glorious  name  to  tell ; 
Nor  words  nor  measured  sounds  have  I  to  find. 
But  in  them  both  my  aoul  doth  ever  flow ; 
They  come  as  viewless  as  the  unseen  wind, 
And  tell  thy  noiseless  steps  where'er  I  go; 
The  trees  that  grow  along  thy  living  stream. 
And  firom  its  springs  refreshment  ever  drink. 
Forever  glittering  in  thy  morning  beam. 
They  bend  them  o*er  the  river's  grassy  brink; 
And  as  more  high  and  wide  their  branches  grow. 
They  look  more  foir  within  the  depths  below. 
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THE  ARE. 

Tkbbb  b  no  change  of  time  and  place  with  This  ; 
Where'er  I  go,  with  me  'tie  still  the  tame; 
Within  thy  praieDoe  I  rejoice  to  be, 
And  alwaya  hallow  thj  most  holy  name ; 
The  world  doth  erer  change ;  there  is  no  peace 
Among  the  shadows  of  its  storm-vex'd  breast; 
With  every  breath  the  frothy  waves  increase, 
They  toes  np  mire  and  dirt,  they  cannot  rest ; 
I  thank  This  that  within  thy  strong-built  ark 
My  soul  across  the  uncertain  sea  can  sail, 
And,  though  the  night  of  death  be  long  and  dark, 
My  hopes  in  CnmisT  shall  reach  within  the  veil ; 
And  to  the  promised  haven  steady  steer, 
Whose  rest  to  those' who  love  is  ever  near. 


NATURE. 

Ths  bubbling  brook  doth  leap  when  I  come  by, 
Because  my  feet  find  measure  with  its  call ; 
The  birds  know  when  the  friend  they  love  is  nigh. 
For  I  am  known  to  them,  both  great  and  small ; 
The  flower  that  on  the  lovely  hill-aide  grows 
Expects  me4here  when  spring  its  bloom  has  given ; 
And  many  a  tree  and  bush  my  wanderings  knows. 
And  e'en  the  clouds  and  silent  stars  of  heaven ; 
For  he  who  with  his  Maker  walks  aright. 
Shall  be  their  lord  as  Adak  was  before ; 
His  ear  shall  catch  each  sound  with  new  delight. 
Each  object  wear  the  dress  that  then  it  wore ; 
And  he,  as  when  erect  in  soul  he  stood. 
Hear  from  his  Father's  lips  that  all  is  good. 


THE  TREE. 

I  LOTS  thee  when  thy  swelling  buds  appear, 
And  one  by  one  their  tender  leaves  unfold. 
As  if  they  knew  that  warmer  suns  were  near. 
Nor  longer  sought  to  hide  from  vrinter's  cold ; 
And  when  with  darker  growth  thy  leaves  are  seen 
To  veil  from  view  the  early  robin's  nest, 
I  love  to  lie  beneath  thy  waving  screen. 
With  limbs  by  summer*s  heat  and  toil  oppress'd ; 
And  when  the  autumn  winds  have  stript  thee  bare. 
And  round  thee  lies  the  smooth,  untrodden  snow, 
When  naught  is  thine  that  made  thee  once  so  frdr, 
I  love  to  watch  thy  shadowy  form  below, 
And  through  thy  leafless  arms  to  look  above 
On  Stan  that  brighter  beam  when  most  we  need 
their  love. 


THE  SON. 

FjTHvm,  T  wait  thy  woid.    The  sun  doth  stand 
Beneath  the  mingling  line  of  night  and  day, 
A  listening  servant,  waiting  thy  command 
To  roll  rejoicing  on  its  silent  way ; 
The  tongue  of  time  abides  the  appointed  hour. 
Till  on  our  ear  its  solemn  warnings  foil ; 


The  heavy  cloud  withholds  the  pelting  shower. 
Then  every  drop  speeds  onward  at  thy  call ; 
The  bird  reposes  on  the  yielding  bough. 
With  breast  unswoUen  by  the  tUe  of  song; 
So  does  my  spirit  wait  thy  presence  now 
To  pour  thy  praise  in  quickening  life  along. 
Chiding  with  voice  divine  man's  lengthen'd  sleep. 
While  round  the  unutter'd  word  and  love  thdr 
vigils  keep. 


THE  ROBIN. 

Thou  need'st  not  flutter  from  thy  half-built  neat. 
Whene'er  thou  hear'st  man's  hurrying  feet  go  by. 
Fearing  his  eye  for  harm  may  on  thee  rest, 
Or  he  thy  young  unfinish*d  cottage  spy; 
All  will  not  heed  thee  on  that  swinging  bough. 
Nor  care  that  round  thy  shelter  spring  the  leaves, 
Nor  watch  thee  on  the  poofs  wet  margin  now. 
For  clay  to  plaster  straws  thy  cunning  weaves; 
All  will  not  hear  thy  sweet  outppouring  joy. 
That  with  mom's  stillness  blends  the  voice  of  song. 
For  ov^-anzious  cares  their  souls  employ. 
That  else  upon  thy  music  borne  along 
And  the  light  wings  of  heartFascending  prayer 
Had  leam'd  that  Heaven  is  pleased  thy  simple  joys 
to  share. 


THE  RAIL-ROAD. 

Thou  great  proclaimer  to  the  outward  eye 
Of  what  the  spirit  too  would  seek  to  tell. 
Onward  thou  goest,  appointed  from  on  high 
The  otiier  warnings  of  the  Lord  to  swell ; 
Thou  art  the  voice  of  one  that  through  the  viForld 
Proclaims  in  startling  tones,  « Prepare  the  way ;" 
The  lofky  mountain  from  its  seat  is  hurl'd, 
l^e  flinty  rocks  thine  onward  march  obey ; 
The  valleys,  lifted  from  their  lowly  bed, 
O'ertop  the  hills  that  on  them  frown'd  before. 
Thou  passest  where  the  living  seldom  tread. 
Through  foresti  dark,where  tides  beneath  thee  roar, 
And  bidd'st  man's  dwelling  from  thy  track  remove, 
And  would  with  warning  voice  his  crooked  paths 
reprove. 


THE  LATTER  RAIN. 

Trz  latter  rain, — it  falls  in  anxious  haste 
Upon  the  sun-dried  fields  and  branches  bare. 
Loosening  Vith  searching  drops  the  rigid  waste, 
As  if  it  would  each  root's  lost  strength  repair; 
But  not  a  blade  grows  green  as  in  the  spring. 
No  swelling  twig  puts  forth  its  thickening  leaves ; 
The  robins  only  mid  the  harvests  sing. 
Pecking  the  grain  that  scatters  from  the  sheaves* 
The  rain  falls  still, — the  fruit  all  ripen'd  dropa. 
It  pierces  chestnut-burr  and  walnut^shelU 
The  furrow*d  fields  disclose  the  yellow  crops. 
Each  bursting  pod  of  talents  used  can  tell. 
And  aU  that  once  received  the  early  rain 
Declare  to  man  it  was  not  sent  in  vain. 
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(■onilMI.) 


Mb.  8tbxet  is  a  natiTe  of  Ponghkeepsie,  in 
Dochetf  countj,  New  York.  Hia  father,  Itui- 
DALL  8.  Strut,  was  a  counsellor  at  law,  and  for 
Mveral  years  a  representative  in  the  national  Con- 
gress; and  his  grand&ther,  Calxb  Stbxbt,  of 
Connecticut,  was  a  direct  and  lineal  descendant 
of  the  Reverend  Nicholas  Strekt,  who  came 
to  this  country  soon  after  the  landing  of  JoHir 
Cabtbr,  at  Plymouth,  and  was  ordained  minister 
of  the  first  church  in  New  Haven,  in  1659.  His 
mother,  a  daughter  of  Audrxw  Billi^tos,  of 
Duchess  county,  was  descended  from  the  Liyixe- 
stox  family,  and  his  maternal  grandfather  was  a 
major  in  the  revolutionary  army. 

When  the  subject  of  this  notice  was  about  thirw 
I  teen  years  of  age,  his  &ther  removed  into  the 
county  of  Sullivan.  He  had  previously  written 
verses,  but  the  earliest  of  his  compositions  that  I 
have  seen  appeared  in  the  New  York  **  Evening 
Post,"  in  his  fifteenth  year.  These  are  «  A  Win- 
ter Scene"  and  « A  Day  in  March,"  and  they  evi- 
dence the  possession  at  that  age  of  much  of  the 
skill  in  description  which  is  shown  in  his  more 
recent  productions.  Sullivan  is  what  is  called  a 
<*  wild  county,"  though  it  is  extremely  fertile  whare 
well  cultivated.  Its  scenery  is  magnificent,  and  its 
deep  forests,  streams  as  dear  as  dew-drops,  gorges 
of  piled  rode  and  black  shade,  mountains  and  vaU 
leys,  could  hardly  fail  to  waken  into  life  all  the  fa- 
culties that  slumbered  in  a  youthful  poet's  bosom. 

Mr.  Strxxt  studied  law  in  the  office  of  his 
father,  and,  for  a  few  years  after  his  admission  to 
the  bar,  practised  in  the  courts  of  Sullivan  county. 
In  the  winter  of  1889  he  removed  to  Albany,  and 
he  has  since  resided  in  that  dty.  He  was  manied 
in  the  autumn  of  1841. 

The  longest  of  his  poems  is  entitled  « Nature." 
It  was  pronounced  before  the  literary  societies 
of  the  college  at  Geneva,  in  the  summer  of  1840. 
After  a  few  retrospective  passages,  he  describes  the 
scenery  of  England,  Italy,  Switierland,  and  India, 
and  last,  of  America,  in  the  smnmeMime,  when 

In  the  moht  bollowt,  and  by  streamlet-ttdes. 
The  frmsa  thoots  thiek  ind  deep;  tbe  pifeon-trlbes 
Dottlnf  the  air,  ttresm  o'er  in  eoontleat  throafsj 
The  robin  whittles,  and  the  nolsj  swamp 
Haa  despen'd  in  itf  tones. 

-  In  the  page  following  that  from  which  the 
above  lines  are  taken,  is  this  fine  description  of  a 
■bower  in  June : 

Bat  BOW  the  wind  MirB  f^her  j  dsrtinc  roand 
Tho  fpldsr  tifbtem  his  frail  web;  dead  leaves 
Whirl  in  quick  eddies  from  tbe  moands ;  tbe  soaU 
Creeps  to  its  twisted  fortress,  and  tbe  bird 
Crooehes  amid  its  fbatbers.     Wafted  ap, 
Tbe  stealing  cloud  with  soft  fray  blinds  the  sky, 
And,  In  its  vapoery  mantle,  onward  steps 
The  summer  shower  i  over  tbe  shhrerlnf  grass 


It  SMsrtty  daaeee,  rteg»  Ms  ttokUag  hells 
Upon  the  dimpUng  stream,  and  aioving  on. 
It  treads  upon  tbe  leaves  with  pattering  feet 
And  softly  murmur'd  music.     Off  It  glides, 
And  as  its  misty  robe  lifts  up,  and  melts, 
The  sunshine,  darting,  wkh  a  sodden  burst, 
Strikes  o'er  the  scene  a  magic  brilliaaey. 

The  M  Indian  summer,"  which  follows  the  No- 
vember storms,  and  is  well  called  « the  Sabbath-rest 
of  Nature  ere  she  yiekb  to  Winter's  power,"  is 

thus  described :  ^  ^.    ^^ 

The  stem,  black  ftotH, 
Blighting  tbe  pageent*leaves,  had  left  them  pale, 
Shrunken,  and  sear ;  and  the  strong,  howling  blasts 
Had  whiri'd  them  ft^m  their  bnrnches,  darkening  air 
And  strewing  them  o'er  esrth.    Now,  sweet  and  calm. 
Like  musk  gliding  o'er  discordant  sounds. 
Or  moonlight  smiling  on  a  troubled  ses, 
Seromer,  unrobed  of  all  her  glowing  cherms 
That  graced  her  prime,  but  m>d  and  matron-like. 
For  a  brief  while  returns  to  greet  those  scenes 
O'er  which  she  reign'd  In  queenly  loveliness. 
A  purple  base  Is  trembling  In  the  air. 
Softening  all  near  in  veils  of  glimmering  gaoae. 
And  steeping  tkr-ott  masses  in  thick  mist. 
Blending  their  outlines  with  tbe  shaded  sky. 
So  still  the  atmosphere,  the  thistle's  sUr 
Drops  motionless  on  tbe  moss.     Such  quiet  reigns, 
The  low,  faint  crackling  of  the  dry,  fkllen  leaves^ 
Stirr'd  by  the  squirrel's  bounding  foot.  Is  heard. 
The  beech-nut,  IhUing  fh>m  its  opea'd  burr, 
Gives  a  sharp  rattle,  and  tbe  locust's  song. 
Rising  snd  swelling  shrill,  then  pausing  short. 
Rings  like  a  trumpet.     DisUnt  woods  and  hills 
Are  Ihlt  of  echoes,  and  each  sound  that  strikes 
Fpoa  the  hollow  air,  lets  loose  their  tongues. 
The  ripples,  crecpiag  through  the  matted  giasSy 
Drip  on  the  ear,  ted  tbe  far  partridgCHlnim 
Rolls  like  low  thunder.     Tbe  last  butterfly. 
Like  a  wing'd  violet,  floating  in  tbe  meek, 
Pink'Celoer'd  sunshine,  sinks  his  f  el  vet  (beC 
Within  the  pUlar'd  sMiHeln's  delicate  dowa. 
And  shuts  and  opens  his  unruflled  fkns. 
Laxily  wings  the  crow  with  solemn  croak 
From  tree-top  on  to  tree-top.    Feebly  chirps 
The  grasshopper,  and  the  spider's  tiny  clock 
Ticks  fh>m  his  crevice. 

A  morning  after  a  snow-storm,  in  winter: 
The  morning  sunshine  glows  upon  a  waste 
Sparkling  with  diamonds ;  bare  the  mountain's  brow. 
Bat  the  low  vale  is  level  with  the  hill— 
Tbe  hemlock  stands  an  ivory  pyramid, 
'  And  the  link'd  branches  gleam  like  silvery  webe 
Traced  on  the  glittering  asure  of  the  sky. 

Theae  are  diaracteristic  passages.  Mr.  SraiiT 
describee  with  remarkable  fidetity  and  minutenees, 
and  while  reading  his  poems  one  may  easily  fiuacy 
himself  in  the  forests,  on  the  open  plain,  or  by  the 
aide  of  the  shining  river.  In  a  few  pieces  he  has 
also  shown  considerable  skill  in  narration,  but  it 
is  as  a  deecriptive  poet  that  he  is  most  worthy  of 
ow  regard.  His  contributions  to  the  literary 
journals  have  been  numerous,  but  no  coUeetioii 
of  them  has  yet  been  published. 
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THE  GRAY  F0RE3T.EAGLE. 

WiTC  ■torm-dariiig  pinion  and  nm-gaiing  ^^ 
The  grmy  fimtt-cagle  is  king  of  the  iky ! 
O,  little  he  \oym  the  green  TeHej  of  floiven^ 
Wh«re  innahine  end  eong  cheer  the  hright  ram- 
mer honn, 
For  he  hean  in  those  haunts  only  music,  and  sees 
Only  rippling  of  waters  and  waving  of  trees ; 
There  the  red  robin  warbles,  the  honey-bee  hams, 
The  timid  quail  whistles,  the  sty  partridge  drums; 
And  if  those  proud  pinions,  perchance,  sweep  along, 
There 's  a  shrouding  of  plumage,  a  hushing  of  song ; 
The  sunlight  fidls  stilly  on  leaf  and  on  moss, 
And  there's  naught  but  his  shadow  black  gliding 


But  the  dark,  gloomy  gorge,  where  down  plunges 

the  foam 
Of  the  fierce,  rock-ladi'd  torrent,  he  claims  as  his 

home: 
There  he  blends  his  keen  shriek  with  the  roar  of 

the  flood. 
And  the  many-voiced  sounds  of  the  blast«nitten 

wood; 
From  the  crag-grasping  ilr-top,  where  mom  hangs 

its  wreath, 
He  views  the  mad  waters  white  writhing  beneath: 
On  a  limb  of  that  moss-bearded  hemlock  far  down. 
With  bright  aiure  mantle  and  gay  mottled  crown. 
The  kingfisher  watches,  where  o'er  him  his  foe. 
The  fierce  hawk,  sails  circling,  each  moment  more 

low: 
Now  poised  are  those  pinions  and  pointed  that  beak. 
His  dread  swoop  is  redly,  when,  harkrl  withashriek, 
His  eye-bells  red-blazing,  high  bristling  his  crest. 
His  snake-like  neck  arch'd,  talons  drawn  to  his 

breast. 
With  the  rush  of  the  wind-gust,  the  glancing  of  light, 
The  gray  forest  eagie  shoots  down  in  his  flight; 
One  blow  of  those  talons,  one  plunge  of  that.neck. 
The  strong  hawk  hangs  lifeless,  a  blood-dripping 

wreck; 
And  as  dives  the  firee  kingfisher,  dart-like  on  high 
With  his  prey  soars  the  eagle,  and  melU  in  the  d^. 

A  fitfid  red  glaring,  a  low,  mmbKng  jar. 
Proclaim  the  storm  demon  yet  raging  a^ :  [red. 
The  black  cloud  strides  upward,  the  lightning  more 
And  the  roll  of  the  thunder  more  deep  and  more 
A  thick  pall  of  darkness  is  cast  o'er  the  air,  [dread; 
And  on  bounds  the  blast  with  a  howl  from  its  lair: 
The  lightning  darts  zig-zag  and  fork'd  through  the 

gloom. 
And  the  bolt  launches  o'er  with  crash,  rattle,  and 

boomi 
The  gray  forest-eagle,  where,  where  has  he  sped  t 
Does  he  shrink  to  his  eyrie,  and  shiver  with  diead  t 
Does  the  glare  blind  his  eye!    Has  the  terrible  blast 
On  the  wing  of  the  sky-king  a  fear4etter  casti 
No,  no,  the  brave  eagle!  he  thinks  not  of  fright; 
The  wrath  of  the  tempest  but  rouses  delight; 
To  the  flash  of  the  lightning  his  eye  easts  a  gleam. 
To  the  shriek  of  the  wikl  blast  he  echoes  his  scream. 
And  with  front  like  a  warriorthat  speeds  to  the  fray, 
And  a  clapping  of  pinions,  he's  up  and  away ! 


Away,  O,  away,  soais  the  fisariess  and  free ! 
What  recks  he  the  sky's  strife  l^its  monarch  w  he ! 
The  lightning  darts  round  him,  undaunted  his  sight ; 
The  blast  sweeps  against  him,  unwaver'd  his  flight ; 
High  upward,  still  upward,  he  wheels,  till  his  form 
Is  lost  in  the  black,  scewling  gloom  <^  the  storm. 

The  tempest  sweeps  o'er  with  ite  terrible  train. 
And  the  splendour  of  sunshine  is  glowing  again ; 
Again  smiles  the  soft,  tender  blue  of  the  sky. 
Waked  bird-voices  warble,  fann'd  leaf-voices  sigh; 
On  the  green  grass  dance  shadows,  streams  ^wrkle 

and  run, 
The  breeze  bears  the  odour  its  flower-kiss  has  won. 
And  full  on  the  form  of  the  demon  in  flight 
The  rainbow's  magnificence  gladdens  the  sight ! 
The  gray  finest^eagle !  O,  where  is  he  now. 
While  the  sky  wears  the  smile  of  its  Gon  on  its 

brow! 
There's  a  dark,  floating  ^K>t  by  yon  cloud's 

pearly  wreath. 
With  the  speed  of  the  arrow 't  is  shooting  beneath ! 
Down,  nearer  and  nearer  it  draws  to  the  gaze. 
Now  over  the  rainbow,  now  blent  with  its  blaze. 
To  a  shape  it  expands,  still  it  plunges  through  air^ 
A  proud  crest,  a  fierce  eye,  a  broad  wing  are  there ; 
'TIS  the  eagle — the  gray  forest-eagle— once  more 
He  sweeps  td  his  eyrie :  his  journey  is  o'er ! 

Time  whirls  round  his  circle,  his  yean  roll  away. 
But  the  gray  forest-eagle  minds  little  his  sway ; 
The  child  spurns  its  buds  for  youth's  thorn-hid- 
den bloom. 
Seeks  manhood's  bright  phantoms,  finds  age  and 

a  tomb; 
But  the  eagle's  eye  dims  not,  his  wing  is  unbow'd. 
Still  drinks  he  the  sun^iine,  still  scales  he  the  cloud ! 
The  green,  tiny  pine-shrub  points  up  fix>m  the  moss. 
The  wren's  foot  would  cover  it,  tripping  acroas ; 
The  beech-nut  down  dropping  would  crush  it  be- 


But  'tis  vrarm'd  with    heaven's  sunshine,  and 

&nn'd  by  its  breath ; 
The  seasons  fly  past  it,  its  head  is  on  high. 
Its  thick  branches  challenge  each  mood  of  the  dcy ; 
On  its  rough  bark  the  moss  a  green  mantle  creates. 
And  the  deer  from  his  antlera  the  velvet-down  grates ; 
Time  withen  its  roots,  it  lifts  sadly  in  air 
A  trunk  dry  and  wasted,  a  top  ja^d  and  bar^ 
Till  it  rocks  in  the  soft  breeze,  and  crashes  to  earth, 
lU  blown  firagmenU  strewing  the  place  of  its  birth. 
The  eagle  has  stfsn  it  up-struggling  to  sight. 
He  has  seen  it  defymg  the  storm  in  iU  might. 
Then  prostrate,  soil-Uended,  with  plants  sprouting 
But  the  gray  forest-eagle  is  still  as  of  yore,    [o'er. 
His  flaming  eye  dims  not,  his  wing  is  unbowed. 
Still  drinks  he  the  sunshme,  still  scales  he  the  doud ! 
He  has  seen  firum  his  eyrie  the  forest  below 
In  bud  and  in  leaf,  robed  with  crimson  and  smnr. 
The  thickets^eep  wolf-lairs,the  high  crag  his  throne. 
And  the  shriek  of  the  panther  has  answer'd  his  own. 
He  has  seen  the  wild  red  man  the  lord  of  the  shades. 
And  the  smoke  of  his  wigwams  curl  thick  in  the 

glades; 
He  has  seen  the  proud  forest  melt  breath-like  avray, 
And  the  breast  of  the  earth  lying  bare  to  the  day ; 
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He  MM  the  green  meadow-grass  hiding  the  lair, 
And  his  crag-throne  spread  naked  to  snn  and  to  air ; 
And  his  Axitk  is  now  answered,  while  sweeping 

akmg, 
By  the  low  of  the  herd  and  the  hnsbandman's  song ; 
He  has  seen  thewildred  man  off-ewept  by  his  foes. 
And  he  sees  dome  and  ro<^  where  those  smokes 

once  arose; 
Bat  his  flaming  eye  dims  not,  his  wing  Is  nnbow'd, 
Still  drinks  he  the  sunshine,  stiU  scales  he  the  cloud! 

An  emblem  of  Freedom,  stem,  haughty,  and  high,- 
Is  the  gray  forest-eagle,  that  Idng  of  the  sky ! 
It  scorns  the  bright  scenes,  the  gay  places  of  earth — 
By  the  mountain  and  torrent  it  springs  into  birth; 
There  rock'd  by  the  wild  wind,  baptized  in  the  foam. 
It  is  guarded  and  cherish'd,  and  there  isats  home  I 
When  its  shadow  steals  black  o'er  the  empires  of 

kings. 
Deep  terror,  deep  heart-ehaking  terror  it  brings ; 
Where  wicked  Oppressi(m  is  arm'd  for  the  weak, 
Then  mstles  its  pinion,  then  echoes  its  shriek; 
Its  eye  flames  with  vengeance,  it  sweeps  on  its  way, 
And  its  talons  ase  bathed  in  the  Mood  of  its  prey. 
O,  that  eagle  of  Freedom !  when  doud  upon  cloud 
Swathed  Uie  sky  of  my  own  native  land  with  a 

shroud, 
When  lightnings  gleam'd  fiercely,  and  tfamidep- 

boltsrung. 
How  proud  to  the  tempeet  those  pinicms  werp  flung! 
Though  the  wild  blast  of  bat&e  swept  fierce 

through  the  air 
With  darkness  and  dread,  still  the  eagle  was  there ; 
Unquailing,  still  speeding,  his  swift  flight  was  on, 
"nil  the  rainbow  of  Peace  crown'd  the  victory  won. 
O,  that  eagle  of  Freedom !  age  dims  not  his  eye. 
He  has  seen  Earth's  mortality  spring,  bloom,and  die! 
He  has  seen  the  strong  nations  rise,  flourish,  and  fall. 
He  mocks  at  Time's  changes,  he  triumphs  o'er  all : 
He  has  seen  our  own  land  with  wild  forests  o'ei^ 

spread, 
He  sees  it  with  sunshine  and  joy  on  its  head ; 
And  his  presence  will  bless  this,  his  own,  chosen 
Till  the  archangel's  fiat  is  set  upon  time,     [dime, 


FOWLING. 

A  xoBir  in  September,  ^  east  is  yet  gray ; 
Come,  Carlo !  come,  Jupe !  we  11  try  fowlingto4ay: 
The  fipssh  sky  is  bright  as  the  bright  &ce  oi  one, 
A  sweeter  than  whom  the  sun  shines  not  iqNm; 
And  those  wreathed  douds  that  mdt  to  die  breath 

of  the  south. 
Are  white  as  the  pearls  of  her  beaotilul  mouth : 
My  hunting-piece  glitters,  and  quick  is  my  task 
In  slinging  around  me  my  poudi  and  my  flask ; 
Ceaae,  dogs,  your  load  ydpings, you'll  deafen  my 

brain! 
Desist  from  your  rambles,  and  follow  my  train. 

Here,  leave  the  geese.  Carlo,  to  nibble  their  grass. 
Though  they  do  stretch  their  long  necks,  a^  hiss 

as  we  pass; 
And  the  fierce  litUe  bantam,  that  flies  yourattadt, 
Then  struts,  flaps,  and  crows,  with  auch  tin,  at 

your  badi; 


And  the  turkey,  too,  smoothing  his  plumea  in  your 

l^en  niflUng  so  proud,  asyou  bound  from  the  i^aoe 
Ha !  ha !  that  oUl  hen,  bristling  up  nM  her  brood. 
Has  taught  you  a  lesson,  I  hope,  for  yo«r  good ; 
By  the  wink  of  your  eye,  and  the  droop  of  your  crest, 
I  see  your  ttaraodings  are  now  put  at  rest. 

The  rail-fonce  y  leap'd,  and  the  wood-boughs  are 

round. 
And  a  moss-couch  is  spread  for  my  foot  on  the  ground: 
A  shadow  has  dimm'd  the  leaves'  amethyst  glow. 
The  first  glance  of  Autumn,  his  presence  to  show: 
The  beech-nut  is  ripening  above  in  its  sheath. 
Which  will  burst  with  the  black  frost,  and  drop  it 

beneath. 
The  hickory  hardens,  snow-white,  in  its  burr,  [fir ; 
And  the  cones  are  full  grown  on  the  hemlock  and 
The  hopple's  red  berries  are  tinging  with  brown, 
Aitd  the  tips  of  the  sumach  havedarken'd  theirdown; 
The  white,  brittle  Indian-pipe  lifts  up  its  bowl. 
And  the  wild  turnip's  leaf  curls  out  broad  like  a 

scroll; 
The  cohosh  dit^days  its  white  balls  and  red  stems. 
And  the  braid  of  the  mullen  is  yellow  with  gems; 
While  its  rich,  qpangled  plumage  the  golden-rod 

shows, 
And  the  thistle  yields  stars  to  each  air-breath  that 

blows. 

A  quidt,'start]ing  whirr  now  bursts  loud  on  ny  ear. 
The  partridge !  the  partridge !  swift  pinion'd  by  foar, 
Low  onward  he  whines,  Jupe  ydps  as  he  sees. 
And  we  dash  through  the  brushwood,  to  note 

where  he  trees; 
I  see  him !  his  brown,  speckled  breast  is  display'd 
On  the  branch  of  yon  maple,  that  edges  the  glade; 
My  fowlingrpiece  rings,  Jupe  darts  forward  so  fleet, 
¥^le  loading,  he  drops  the  dead  bird  at  my  foot: 
I  pass  by  the  soaurbeniee*  drops  of  deep  red. 
In  their  green,  creeping  leaves,  where  he  duntily  fod. 
And  his  oouch  near  the  root,  in  the  warm  forss^ 

mould. 
Where  he  wallow'd,  till  sounds  his  ckise  danger 

On  yon  spray,  the  bright  oriole  dances  and  singly 
With  his  rich,  crimson  bosom,  and  glossy  black 

wings; 
And  the  robin  comes  warbling,  then  flutters  away, 
For  I  harm  not  God's  creatures  so  tiny  as  they ; 
But  the  quail,  whose  quick  whistle  has  lured  me 

along. 
No  more  will  recall  his  stray'd  mate  with  his  song; 
And  the  hawk  that  is  cirding  so  proud  in  the  blue. 
Let  him  keep  a  look-out,  or  he  '11  tumble  down  too  I 
He  stoops — the  gun  echoes — he  flutters  beneath. 
His  yellow  claws  curi'd,  and  fierce  eyes  glazed  in 

death: 
Lie  there,  cruel  Arab!  the  mocking-bird  now 
Can  rear  her  young  brood,  without  foar  of  thy  blow; 
And  the  brown  wren  can  warble  his  sweet  little  lay, 
Nor  dread  more  thy  talons  to  rend  and  to  slay ; 
And,  with  luck,  an  example  1 11  make  of  that  crow, 
For  my  green,sptouting  wheat  knew  no  hungrier  foe; 
But  the  rascal  seems  down  from  his  summit  to  scofl^ 
And  as  I  era^  near  him,  he  croaks,  and  is  oflL 
tL 


; 
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The  woodi  thrink  aw^,  and  wide  ipraede  the 

mortal, 
With  junipers  daiter'd,  and  matted  with  graaa; 
Treea,  standing  like  ghosts,  their  anas  jagged  and 

baie. 
And  hang  with  graj  lichens,  like  age^hiten'd  hair. 
The  tamarack  here  and  there  rising  between. 
Its  boaghs  clothed  with  rich,  star-lilie  fiinges  of 

green, 
An^  clamps  of  dense  laurels,  and  hrown-headed 

flag*. 
And  thick,  slimy  basins,  black  dotted  with  snags : 
Tread  softly  now,  Carlo !  the  woodcock  is  here. 
He  rises — his  long  bill  thrust  out  like  a  spear ; 
The  gun  ranges  on  him— his  journey  is  sped ; 
Quick  scamper,  my  spaniel !  and  bring  in  the  dead ! 

We  plunge  in  the  swamp    the  tough  lanrels  are 

round; 
No  matter;  our  shy  prey  not  lightly  is  found ; 
Another  up-darts,  but  unharm'd  is  his  flight; 
Confound  it !  the  sunshine  then  denied  my  sight; 
But  the  other  my  shot  overtakes  as  he  flies : 
Come,  Carlo!  come.  Carlo !  I  wait  for  my  priae; 
One  more*-stiU  another — till,  proofii  of  my  sway. 
From  my  pooch  dapgle  heada,  in  a  ghastly  array. 

From  this  scene  of  exploits,  now  made  birdless,  I 

Pleasant  Pond  gleams  before  me,  a  mirror  of  glass : 
The  boat's  by  the  marge,  with  green  branches 

supplied. 
From  the  keen-sighted  duck  my  approadies  to 

hide; 
A  flock  spots  the  lake ;  now  crouch.  Carlo,  below ! 
And  I  move  with  light  paddle,  on  softly  and  slow, 
By  that  wide  lily-island,  its  meshes  that  weaves 
Of  rich  yellow  globules,  and  green  oval  leaves. 
I  watch  them ;  how  bright  and  superb  is  the  sheen 
Of  their  plumage,  gold  Mended  with  purple  and 

green; 
How  graeeful  their  dipping— how  gliding  their 

way! 
Are  they  not  all  too  lorely  to  mark  as  a  prey  ! 
One  flutters,  enchain'd,  in  those  brown,  speckled 

stems. 
His  yellow  foot  striking  up  bubbles,  like  gems, 
While  another,  with  stretch'd  neck,  darU  swiftly 


To  the  grass,  whose  green  points  dot  the  mirror- 

Uke  gloss. 
But  I  pause  in  my  toil ;  their  wise  leader,  the  drake. 
Eyes  keen  the  queer  thicket  afloat  on  the  lake ; 
Now  they  group  close  together — both  barrels ! — 

0,dear! 
What  a  diving,  and  aereaming,  and  splashing  are 

here! 
The  smoke-curls  melt  ofl^  as  the  edioes  rebound. 
Hurrah !  five  dead  victims  are  floating  around ! 

But  M  cloud-land"  is  tinged  now  with  sunset,  and 

bright 
On  the  water's  smooth  polish  stretch  kmg  lines 

of  light; 
The  headlands  their  masses  of  shade,  too^  have 

lain. 
And  I  pull  with  my  spoil  to  the  margin  again. 


A  FOREST  WALK. 

A  Lornv  sky,  a  doodless  son, 

A  wind  that  breathes  of  leaves  and  flowen, 
O'er  hill,  throogh  dale,  my  steps  ha:ve  woo. 

To  the  cool  foresfs  shadowy  bowers; 
One  of  the  paths  all  round  that  wind, 
'  Traced  by  the  browsing  herds,  I  choose^ 
And  sights  and  sounds  of  human  kind 

In  nature's  lone  recesses  lose ; 
The  beech  displays  its  marbled  baik, 

The  spruce  its  green  tent  stretches  wide, 
While  scowls  the  hemlock,  grim  and  daik. 

The  maple's  scallop'd  dome  beside : 
All  weave  on  high  a  verdant  rool^ 
That  keqM  the  very  sun  alooC 
Making  a  twilight  soft  and  green. 
Within  the  column'd,  vaulted 


Sweet  forest-odours  have  their  birth 

From  the  clothed  boughs  and  teeming  earth ; 

Where  pine-cones  dropp'd,  leaves  piled  and  dead. 
Long  tufts  of  graaa,  and  stars  of  forn. 
With  many  a  wild  flower's  fairy  um, 

A  thick,  elastic  carpet  spread ; 
Here,  with  its  mossy  pall,  the  trunk. 
Resolving  into  soil,  is  sunk ; 
There,  wrench'd  but  lately  from  its  throne, 

By  some  fierce  whirlwind  circling  past, 
Its  huge  roots  mass'd  with  earth  and  stone, 

One  of  the  woodland  kings  is  cast 

Above,  the  forest-tops  are  bright 
With  the  broad  blaze  of  sunny  light : 
But  now  a  fitful  air-gust  parts 

The  screening  branches,  and  a  glow 
Of  dazzling,  startling  radiance  darts 

Down  the  dark  stems,  and  breaks  below; 
The  mingled  shadows  off  are  roU'd, 
The  sylvan  floor  is  bathed  in  gold : 
Low  sprouts  and  herbs,  before  unseen. 
Display  their  shades  of  brown  and  green : 
Tints  brighten  o'er  the  velvet  moss. 
Gleams  twinkle  on  the  laurel's  gloss ; 
The  robin,  brooding  in  her  nest, 
Chirps  as  the  quick  ray  strikes  her  breast; 
And,  as  my  shadow  prints  the  ground, 
I  see  the  rabbit  upward  bound, 
With  pointed  ears  an  instant  look. 
Then  acamper  to  the  darkest  nook. 
Where,  with  crouch'd  limb,  and  staring  9j% 
He  watches  while  I  saunter  by. 

A  narrow  vista,  carpeted 

With  rich  green  grass,  invites  my  tread ; 

Here  showers  the  light  in  golden  dots. 

There  sleeps  the  shade  in  ebon  spots. 

So  blended,  that  the  very  air 

Seems  network  as  I  enter  there. 

The  partridge,  whose  deep-rolling  dmm 

Afar  has  sounded  on  my  ear, 
Ceasing  his  beatings  as  I  come. 

Whirrs  to  the  sheltering  branches  near ; 
The  little  milk-snake  glides  away, 
The  brindled  marmot  dives  firom  day ; 
And  now,  between  the  boughs,  a  space 
Of  the  blue,  laughing  sky  I  trace : 
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On  each  side  shrinks  the  boweij  dude ; 
Before  me  sj^reads  an  emerald  glade ; 
The  sunshine  steeps  its  grass  and  moss. 
That  couch  my  footsteps  as  I  cross; 
Merrily  hums  the  tawny  bee, 
The  glittering  humming-bird  I  see ; 
Floats  the  bright  butterfly  akmg. 
The  insect  choir  is  loud  in  song: 
A  spot  of  light  and  life,  it  seems 
A  fairy  haunt  for  fiincy  dreams. 

Here  stretch'd,  the  pleasant  turf  I  pnm, 
In  luxury  of  idleness ; 
Sun-streaks,  and  glancing  wings,  and  sky, 
Spotted  with  cloud-shapes,  charm  my  eye ; 
While  murmuring  grass,  and  waving  trees, 
Their  leaf-harps  sounding  to  the  breeae, 
And  water-tones  that  tinkle  near. 
Blend  their  sweet  miisie  to  my  ear ; 
And  by  the  changing  shades  alone 
The  passage  of  the  hours  is  known. 


WINTER. 

A  SABLX  pall  of  sky— the  billowy  hills. 
Swathed  in  the  oiowy  robe  that  winter  throws 
So  kindly  over  nature— skeleton  trees. 
Fringed  with  rich  silver  drapery,  and  the 
Numb  in  its  frosty  chains.    Yon  rustic  Inridge 
Bristles  with  icicles ;  beneath  it  stand 
The  catUe-group,  long  pausing  while  they  drink 
From  the  ice-hoUow'd  pools,  that  skim  in  sheets 
Of  delicate  glass,  and  shivering  as  the  air  [trunks. 
Cuts  with  keen,  stinging  edge ;  and  those  gaunt 
Bending  with  ragged  branches  o*er  the  bank. 
Seem,  with  their  mocking  scarfs  of  chilling  white, 
Mourning  for  the  green  grass  and  fragrant  flowers. 
That  summer  mirrors  in  the  rippling  flow 
Of  the  bright  stream  beneath  them.  Shrub  and  rock 
Are  carved  in  peari,  and  the  dense  thicket  shows 
Clusters  of  purest  ivory.     Comfortless 
The  frozen  scene,  yet  not  all  desolate. 
Where  slopes,  by  tree  and  bush,  the  beaten  tuck, 
The  sleigh  glides  merrily  with  prancing  steeds, 
And  the  low  homestead,  nestling  by  its  grove. 
Clings  to  the  leaning  hilL    The  drenching  rain 
Had  fallen,  and  then  the  large,  loose  flakes  had 

shower'd,  . 
Quick  freezing  where  they  lit;  and  thus  the  scene. 
By  winter's  alchymy,  from  gleaming  steel 
Was  changed  to  sparkling  silver.  Yet,  though  bright 
And  rich,  the  landscape  smiles  with  lovelier  look 
When  summer  gladdens  it    The  fresh,  blue  sky 
Bends  like  God's  blessing  o'er;  the  scented  air 
Echoes  with  bird-songs,  and  the  emerald  grass 
Is  dappled  with  quick  shadows ;  the  light  wing 
Of  the  soil  west  makes  music  in  the  leaves ; 
The  ripples  murmur  as  they  dance  along; 
The  thickn  by  the  road-side  casts  its  cool 
Black  breadth  of  shade  across  the  heated  dost 
The  cattle  seek  the  pools  beneath  the  banks. 
Where  sport  the  gnat^warms,  glancing  in  the  son, 
Gray,  whiriing  specks,  and  darts  the  dragon-fly, 
A  gold-green  arrow;  and  the  wandering  flock 
Nibble  the  short,  thick  sward  that  clothes  the  brink, 
Dqwu  sloping  to  the  waters.    Kindly 


And  hapi»y  hem  make  the  homestead  walls 
A  paradise.    Upon  the  mossy  roof 
The  tame  dove  coos  and  bows ;  beneath  the  eaves 
The  swallow  frames  her  nest ;  the  social  wren 
Lights  on  the  flower-lined  paling,  and  trills  through 
Its  noisy  gamut ;  the  humming-bird 
Shoots,  with  that  flying  harp,  the  honey-bee. 
Mid  the  trail'd  honeysuckle's  trumpet-bloom ; 
Sunset  wreathes  gorgeous  shapes  within  the  west, 
To  eyes  that  love  the  splendour ;  morning  wakes 
Light  hearts  to  joyous  tasks;  and  when  deep  night 
Breathes  o'er  the  earth  a  solemn  solitude. 
With  stars  for  watchers,  or  the  holy  moon, 
A  sentinel  upon  the  steeps  of  heaven. 
Smooth  pillows  yield  their  balm  to  prayer  and  trust, 
And  slumber,  that  sweet  medicine  of  toil, 
Sheds  her  soft  dews  and  weaves  her  golden  dreams. 


THE  SETTLER. 

His  edioing  axe  the  settler  swung 

Amid  the  setklike  solitude. 
And,  rushing,  thundering,  down  were  flung 

The  Titans  of  the  wood ; 
Loud  shriek'd  the  eagle,  as  he  dasfa'd 
From  out  his  mossy  nest,  which  crash'd 

With  its  supporting  bough. 
And  the  first  sunlight,  leaping,  fladi'd 

On  the  wolTs  haunt  below. 
Rude  was  the  garb,  and  strong  the  fiwne 

Of  him  who  plied  his  ceaseless  toil : 
To  form  that  garb  the  wild-wood  game 

Contributed  their  spoil ; 
The  soul  that  warm'd  that  frame  disdain'd 
The  tinsel,  gaud,  and  glare,  that  reign'd 

Where  men  their  crowds  collect ; 
The  simple  fur,  untrimm'd,  unstain'd. 

This  forestrtamer  deck'd. 
The  paths  which  wound  mid  gorgeous  trees. 

The  stream  whose  bright  lips  kiss'd  their  flowers, 
The  winds  that  swell'd  their  harmonies 

Through  those  sun-hiding  bowers, 
The  temple  vast,  the  green  arcade. 
The  nestling  vale,  the  grassy  glade. 

Bark  cave,  and  swampy  lair : 
These  scenes  and  sounds  majestic,  made 

His  worid,  his  pleasures,  there. 
Hb  roof  adom'd  a  pleasant  spot. 

Mid  the  black  logs  green  glow'd  the  gprain. 
And  herbs  and  plants  the  woods  knew  not. 

Throve  in  the  sun  and  rain. 
The  smoke-vrreath  curiing  o'er  the  dell. 
The  low,  the  bleat,  the  tinkling  bell. 

All  made  a  landscape  strange. 
Which  was  the  living  chrmiicle 

Of  deeds  that  wrought  the  change. 
The  violet  sprung  st  spring's  first  tinge. 

The  rose  of  summer  spread  its  glow, 
The  maize  hong  out  its  autumn  firinge. 

Rude  winter  brought  his  snow ; 
And  still  the  lone  one  laboured  there, 
His  shout  and  whistle  broke  the  air, 

As  cheerily  he  plied 
His  garden-^Mde,  or  drove  hb  share 

Along  the  hillock's  side. 
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He  muk'd  Um  in-itorai'i  hbaiag  food 

Roftriny  and  etwtk^ng  on  ite  piith, 
And  MMMcvhinf  euth,  and  meUiiif  wood» 

Beneath  its  greedy  wrath; 
He  mark*d  the  rapid  whiriwind  dioot. 
Trampling  the  pine  tree  with  ite  fbo^ 

And  darkening  thick  the  day 
With  atreaming  bough  and  aeWd  rooC, 

Harl'd  whizzing  on  its  way. 

Hia  gatint  hound  yelTd,  hia  rifle  fladi'd. 

The  grim  bear  hush*d  hia  savage  growl ; 
In  blood  and  foam  the  panther  gnash'd 

Hii  &ngs,  with  dying  howl ; 
The  fleet  deer  ceased  its  flying  bound. 
Its  snarling  wolf-foe  bit  the  gronnd^ 

And,  with  its  moaning  cry. 
The  beaver  sank  beneath  the  wound 

Its  pond-built  Venice  by. 
HumUe  the  lot,  yet  his  the  noe, 

When  Liberty  sent  fatih  her  cry, 
Who  throng'd  in  conflict's  daadliaBt  plaea, 

To  fight---to  bleed— to  die  I 
Who  cumber'd  Bunker's  height  of  red. 
By  hope  through  weary  years  were  led. 

And  witneas*d  York  Town's  sun 
Blaze  on  a  nation's  banner  spread, 

A  nation'a  fieedom  won. 

AN  AMERICAN  FOREST  IN  SPRING. 

Now  fluttering  breeze,  now  atormy  blast, 

Mild  rain,  then  blustering  snow: 
Winter's  stem,  fettering  cold  is  past, 

But,  sweet  Spring !  where  art  thou  ! 
The  white  cloud  floats  mid  smiling  blue, 
The  broad,  bright  sunshine's  golden  hue 

Bathes  the  still  frozen  earth : 
'Tis  changed !  above,  black  vapours  roH : 
We  turn  from  our  expected  stroU, 

And  seek  the  blazing  hearth. 
Hark !  that  sweet  carol !  with  delight 

We  leave  the  stifling  room ! 
Tlie  little  blue-bird  greets  our  ng^t, 

Spring,  glorious  Spring,  haa  come ! 
The  south  wind's  balm  is  in  the  air. 
The  melting  snow-wreaths  eveiy  wlkora 

Are  leaping  oflT  in  showers ; 
And  Nature,  in  her  brightening  looka, 
Tells  that  her  flowers,  and  leavea,  and  bfooki. 

And  bird%  will  soon  be  ours. 
A  few  aoft,  sunny  days  have  ahone. 

The  air  has  lost  its  chill, 
A  bright-green  tinge  succeeds  the  brown. 

Upon  the  southern  hilL 
Off  to  the  woods !  a  pleasant  acene ! 
Here  sprouts  the  fresh  young  wintergreflo. 

There  swells  a  mossy  mound ; 
Though  in  the  hollows  drifts  are  piled. 
The  wandering  wind  is  sweet  and  mild, 

And  bods  are  Inirsting  round. 
Where  its  long  rings  uncurls  the  flsni. 

The  violet,  nestling  low, 
Casts  back  the  white  lid  of  its  am, 

Ite  purple  streaks  to  show: 


Beantilbl  btoasom!  first  to  rise 

And  smile  beneath  Spring'a  wakening  sldaa ; 

The  oourier  of  the  band 
Of  coming  flowen,  what  feelinga  sweat 
Gush,  as  the  silvery  gem  we  meet 

Upon  its  slender  wand. 

A  sudden  roar — a  shade  is  cast— 

We  look  up  with  a  atart. 
And,  sounding  like  a  transient  blast, 

O'erfaead  the  pigeons  dart ; 
Scarce  their  blue  glancing  shapea  the  eye 
Can  trace,  era  dotted  on  the  sky, 

Tliey  wheel  in  distant  flight 
A  chirp !  and  swift  the  squirrel  scours 
Along  the  prostrate  trunk,  and  cowers 

Within  its  clefts  from  dght 

Amid  the  creeping  pine,  which  spreads 

Its  thick  and  verdant  wreath. 
The  acaurberry'a  downy  qiangle  aheda 

Its  rich,  delicious  brMth. 
The  bee-swarm  murmurs  by,  and  now 
It  clusters  black  on  yonder  bough: 

The  robin's  mottled  breast 
Glances  that  sunny  spot  acroas. 
As  round  it  seeks  the  twig  and  moas 

To  frame  its  summer  nest 

Warmer  is  eadi  sucoeanve  sky, 

More  soft  the  breezes  paas, 
The  maple's  gems  of  crimson  lie 

Upon  the  thick,  green  grass. 
The  dogwood  sheds  its  clusters  white, 
Hie  birch  has  dropp'd  its  tassels  slight. 

Cowslips  are  by  the  rill ; 
The  thredier  whistles  in  the  glen. 
Flutters  around  the  warbling  wren, 

And  awamps  have  voices  shrill. 

A  nmultaneous  burst  of  leaves 

Has  clothed  the  forest  now, 
A  single  day's  bright  sunshine  weaves 

This  vivid,  gorgeous  show. 
Masses  of  shade  are  cast  beneath. 
The  flowers  are  spread  in  varied  wreath. 

Night  brings  her  soft,  sweet  moon ; 
Mom  wakes  in  mist,  and  twilight  gray 
Weeps  its  bright  dew,  and  amiling  May 

Melts  blooming  into  June ! 


THE  LOST  HUNTER.     . 

Nvmb'b  by  the  piercing,  freezing  air, 

And  burden'd  by  his  game. 
The  hunter,  struggling  with  despair, 

Bragg'd  on  his  shivering  frame ; 
The  rifle  he  had  shoulder'd  late 
Was  trail'd  along,  a  weary  weight ; 

His  pouch  was  void  of  food ; 
The  hours  were  speeding  in  their  flight. 
And  soon  the  long,  keen,  winter  night 

Would  wrap  the  solitude. 

Oft  did  he  stoop  a  listening  ear, 
Sweep  round  an  anxious  eye,— 

No  bark  or  axe-blow  could  he  hear. 
No  human  trace  deaciy. 
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HU  amuoiis  path,  by  blazes,  wound 
Among  tninks  gnmp'd  in  myriadi  round; 

Through  naked  booghs,  between 
Whoee  tangled  architecture,  fraught 
With  many  a  diape  grotesquely  wrooghl* 

The  hemlock's  spire  was  seen* 

An  antler'd  dweller  of  the  wild 

Had  met  his  eager  gaxe, 
And  far  his  wandering  steps  beguHed 

Within  an  unknown  maxe ; 
Stream,  rock,  and  run-way  he  had  croaa'd. 
Unheeding,  till  the  marks  were  lost 

By  which  he  used  to  roam ; 
And  now,  deep  swamp  and  y/rUd  raTine 
And  rugged  mountain  were  between 

The  hunter  and  his  home. 

A  dui^y  base,  which  slow  had  crept 

On  high,  no#  darken'd  there, 
And  a  few  snow-flakes  fluttering  swept 

Athwart  the  thick,  gray  air. 
Faster  and  faster,  till  between 
The  irunks  and  boughs,  a  mottled  screen 

Of  glimmering  motes  was  spread. 
That  tick'd  against  each  object  round 
With  gentle  and  continuous  sound. 

Like  brook  o'er  pebbled  bed. 

The  laurel  tufts,  that  drooping  hung 

Close  roU'd  around  their  stems, 
And  the  sear  beech-leayes  still  that  clung. 

Were  white  with  powdering  gems. 
But,  haik !  a&r  a  sullen  moan 
Swell'd  out  to  louder,  deeper  tone, 

As  surging  near  it  pass'd. 
And,  bursting  with  a  roar,  and  shock 
That  made  the  groaning  forest  rock, 

On  rush'd  the  winter  blast 

As  o'er  it  whistled,  shriek'd,  and  Idss'd, 

Caught  by  its  swooping  wings. 
The  snow  was  whirPd  to  eddying  mist, 

Barb'd,  as  it  seem'd,  with  stings ; 
And  now 't  wasswept  with  lightning  flight 
Above  the  loftiest  hemlock's  height, 

Like  drifting  smoke,  and  now 
It  hid  the  air  with  shooting  douds. 
And  robed  the  trees  with  circling  shrouds, 

Then  dash'd  in  heaps  below. 

Here,  plunging  in  a  billowy  wreath. 

There,  clinging  to  a  limb. 
The  sufl^ring  hunter  gasp'd  for  bnath. 

Brain  red'd,  and  eye  grew  dim ; 
As  though  to  whelm  him  in  despair, 
Rapidly  changed  the  blackening  air 

'To  murkiest  gloom  of  night, 
IHU  naught  was  seen  around,  below, 
Bot  foiling  flakes  and  mantled  snow, 

That  gleam'd  in  ghastly  white. 
At  eyery  blast  an  icy  dart 

Seem'd  through  his  nerves  to  fly, 
The  blood  was  freezing  to  hb  hewi« 

Thought  whisper'd  he  must  die. 
The  thundering  tempest  echo'd  death, 
Se  felt  it  in  his  tighten'd  breath ; 

Spoil,  rifle  dropp'd,  and  skm 
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As  the  dread  torpor  crawling  came 
Along  his  stagg^ing,  sti£kn|ng  frame, 
He  sunk  upon  the  snow. 

Reason  finsook  her  shatter'd  throne,— 

He  deem'd  that  summer-hours 
Again  around  him  brightly  shone 

In  sunshine,  leaves,  and  flowers ; 
Again  the  fre^  gieen,  forest-sod. 
Rifle  in  hand,  he  lightly  trod,— 

He  heard  the  deer's  low  Meat ; 
Or,  cooch'd  within  the  shadowy  nook. 
He  drank  the  crystal  of  the  brook 

That  murmur'd  at  his  feet. 

It  changed ; — his  cabin  roof  o'erspread. 

Rafter,  and  wall,  and  chair, 
Gleam'd  in  the  crackling  fire,  that  shed 

Its  warmth,  and  he  was  there ; 
His  wife  had  dasp'd  his  hand,  and  now 
Her  gentle  kiss  was  on  his  brow. 

His  dkild  was  prattling  by. 
The  hound  crouch'd,  do^ng,  near  the  Uase, 
And  through  the  pane's  frost-pictured  haie 

He  saw  the  white  drifts  fly. 

That  pass'd ; — before  his  swimming  sight 

'  Does  not  a  figure  bound, 
And  a  soft  voice,  with  wild  delight. 

Proclaim  the  lost  is  found  ? 
No,  hunter,  no !  'tis  but  the  streak 
Of  whirling  snow — the  tempest's  shriek^ 

No  human  aid  is  near ! 
Never  again  that  form  will  meet 
Thy  clasp'd  embrace^ — ^those  accents  sweet 

l^>eak  music  to  thine  ear. 

Mom  broke ; — away  the  douds  were  diased. 

The  sky  was  pure  and  bright, 
.  And  on  its  blue  the  branches  traced 

Their  webs  of  glittering  white. 
Its  ivory  roof  the  hemlock  stoop'd. 
The  pine  its  silvery  tassel  droop'd, 

Down  bent  the  burden'd  wood. 
And,  scatter'd  round,  low  points  of  ( 
Peering  above  the  snowy  scene. 

Told  where  the  thickets  stood. 

In  a  deep  hollow,  drifted  high, 

A  wave-like  heap  was  thrown, 
Doslingly  in  the  sunny  sky 

A  diamond  blsxe  it  shone ; 
The  little  snow-bird,  chirping  i 
Dotted  it  o'er  with  tripping  feet; 

Unsullied,  smooth,  and  fair. 
It  seemed,  like  other  mounds,  where  trunk 
And  rock  amid  the  wreaths  were  sunk. 

But,  O !  the  dead  was  there. 
Spring  came  with  wakening  breexes  bland, 

Soft  suns  and  melting  rains, 
And,  touch'd  by  her  Ithuriel  wand. 

Earth  bursts  its  winter-chains. 
In  a  deep  nook,  where  moss  and  grass 
And  fern-leaves  wove  a  verdant  mass, 

Some  scatter'd  bones  beside, 
A  mother,  kneeling  with  her  child. 
Told  by  her  tears  and  wailings  wfld 

That  there  the  lost  had  died. 
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WiLiiAX  H.  BtrmLKieH  was  bora  in  the  town 
of  Woodstock,  in  Connecticot,  on  the  second  day 
of  February,  1812.  Hb  pateraal  ancestors  came 
to  this  countiy  from  Wales ;  and  on  both  sides  he 
is  descended  from  the  stera  old  Paritan  stock, 
being  on  the  mother*B  a  lineal  descendant  of  Go- 
vernor BaAOPOMD,  whose  name  appears  conspicu- 
ously and  honourably  in  the  early  annals  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. An  intermediate  descendant,  the  gand- 
fiither  of  Mr.  Bumleioh,  served  with  credit  under 
WASHiireToir,  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  Such 
ancestral  recollections  are  treasured,  with  just 
pride,  in  many  an  humble  but  happy  home  in 
New  England. 

In  his  infancy,  Mr.  BuaLxiea's  parents  removed 
to  Plainfield,  in  his  native  state,  where  his  &ther 
was  for  many  years  the  principal  of  a  popular 
academy,  untU  the  loss  of  sight  induced  him  to 
abandon  his  charge,  before  lus  son  had  attained  an 
age  to  derive  much  benefit  from  his  instractions. 
He  retired  to  a  farm,  and  the  boy's  time  was  mainly 
devoted  to  its  culture,  varied  by  the  customary  at- 
tendance in  a  district-school  through  the  winter- 
months,  until  he  was  sixteen,  when  be  proposed  to 
become  an  apprentice  to  a  neighbouring  clo^ier,  but 
abandoned  the  idea  afler  two  weeks*  trial,  from  an 
inveterate  loathing  of  the  coarseness  and  brutality 
of  thoee  among  whom  he  was  set  to  labour.  Here, 
however,  while  engaged  in  the  r^ulsive  cares  of 
his  employment,  he  composed  Ids  first  sonnet, 
which  was  published  in  a  gazette  printed  in  the  vi- 
cinity. Returning  to  his  Other's  house,  he  in  the 
following  summer   became  an  apprentice   to  a 


village  printer,  whom  he  left  after  eight  months' 
tedious  endurance,  leaving  in  his  « stick"  a  &re- 
well  couplet  to  his  master,  which  is  probably  re- 
membered unforgivingly  to  this  day.  He  did  not, 
however,  desert  the  business,  of  which  he  had 
thus  obtained  some  slight  knowledge,  but  con- 
tinued to  labour  as  half«pprentioe,  journeyman, 
sub-editor,  etc,  through  the  next  seven  years, 
during  which  he  assisted  ih  the  conduct  of  pei^ 
haps  as  many  periodicals,  deriving  thereby  little 
fame  and  less  profit  In  December,  1834,  while 
editor  of  "The  Literary  Journal,'*  in  the  city  of 
Schenectady,  he  married  an  estimable  woman, 
who  has  since  "divided  his  sorrows  and  doubled 
his  joys.**  In  July,  1836,  abandoning  the  printmg 
business  for  a  season,  he  commenced  a  new  career 
as  a  public  lecturer,  under  the  auspices  of  a  phi- 
lanthropic society,  and  in  his  new  employment  he 
continued  for  two  yean.  At  the  close  of  that  period 
he  assumed  the  editorship  of  "The  Christian  Wit- 
ness," at  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  which  he  held 
two  years  and  a  half,  when  he  resigned  it,  to  take 
charge  of  "The  Washington  Banner,*'  a  gazette 
published  at  Allegheny,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Ohio.  Between  this  duty,  and  the  study  of  the 
law,  his  time  is  now  divided. 

His  contributions  to  the  periodical  literature  of 
the  country  commenced  at  an  early  age,  and  have 
been  continued  at  intervals  to  the  present  day. 
"The  New  Yorker"  was  for  years  his  favourite 
medium  of  communication  with  the  public.  A 
collection  of  bis  poems  appeared  in  Philadelphia, 
eariy  in  1840. 


ELEGIAC  STANZAS. 

8hs  hath  gone  in  the  spring-time  of  life. 

Ere  her  sky  had  been  dimm'd  by  a  cloud, 
'While  her  heart  with  the  rapture  of  love  was  yet  rife, 

And  the  hopes  of  her  youth  were  unbow'd — 
From  the  lovely,  who  loved  her  too  well ; 

From  the  heart  that  had  grown  to  her  own ; 
From  the  sorrow  which  late  o'er  her  young  spirit  fell, 

Like  a  dream  of  the  night  she  hath  flown ; 
And  the  earth  hath  received  to  its  bosom  its  trust — 
Ashes  to  ashes,  and  dust  unto  dust 

The  spring,  in  its  loveliness  dress'd, 

Will  return  with  its  musio-wing'd  hours. 
And,  kiss'd  by  the  breath  of  the  sweet  south-west, 

The  buds  shall  burst  out  in  flowers ; 
And  the  flowers  her  grave-sod  above. 

Though  the  sleeper  beneath  recks  it  not, 
Shall  thickly  be  strown  by  the  hand  of  Love, 

To  cover  with  beauty  the  spot- 
Meet  emblems  are  they  of  the  purei  one  and  bright, 
Who  &ded  and  feU  with  so  eariy  a  blight 


Ay,  the  spring  will  retura — ^but  the  bloseom 

That  bloom'd  in  our  presence  the  sweetest. 
By  the  spoiler  is  home  from  the  cherishing  boeom. 

The  loveliest  of  all  and  the  fleetest ! 
The  music  of  stream  and  of  bird 

Shall  come  back  when  the  winter  is  o'er ; 
But  the  voice  that  was  dearest  to  us  shall  be  heard 

In  our  desolate  chambers  no  more ! 
The  sunlight  of  May  on  the  waters  shall  quiver — 
The  light  of  her  eye  hath*  departed  forever ! 

As  the  bird  to  its  sheltering  nest. 

When  the  storm  on  the  hills  is  abroad. 
So  her  spirit  hath  flown  from  this  world  of  nnreat 

To  repose  on  the  bosom  of  God  ! 
Where  the  sorrows  of  earth  never  more 

May  fling  o'er  its  brightness  a  stain ; 
Where)  in  rapture  and  love,  it  shall  ever  adore. 

With  a  gladness  unmingled  with  pain ; 
And  its  thirst  shall  be  slaked  by  the  waters  which 

spring. 
Like  a  river  of  Hgfat,  from  the  throne  of  the  Kiv«! 
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There  is  weeping  on  earth  for  the  lot^l 

Tliere  ie  bowing  in  grief  to  the  ground  I 
But  rejoicing  and  praise  mid  the  sanctiiled  hoi^ 

For  a  sjorit  in  Paradise  fonnd ! 
Though  brightness  hath  pass'd  from  the  earth, 

Tet  a  star  is  new4xNm  in  the  skj, 
And  a  soul  hath  gone  home  to  the  hoid  of  its  birth. 

Where  are  pleasures  and  fulness  of  joy ! 
And  a  new  harp  is  strung,  and  a  new  song  is  given 
To  the  breezes  that  float  o*er  the  gardens  of  hearen ! 


"LET  THERE  BE  LIGHT.'V 

NioBT,  Stem,  eternal,  and  alone, 

GKrded  with  solemn  silence  round. 
Majestic  on  his  starless  throne. 

Sat  brooding  o*er  the  vast  profound — 
And  there  unbroken  darkness  lay, 

Deeper  than  that  which  yeils  the  tomb, 
While  circling  ages  wheel'd  awaj 

Unnoted  mid  the  voiceless  gloom. 

Then  moved  upon  The  waveless  deep 

The  quickening  Spirit  of  the  Lobd, 
And  broken  was  iU  pulseless  sle^ 

Before  the  Everlasting  Word ! 
<(  Let  there  be  light  !*'  and  listening  earth,    » 

With  tree,  and  plant,  and  flowery  sod, 
« In  the  beginning*'  sprang  to  birth, 

Obedient  to  the  voice  of  God. 

Then,  in  his  burning  track,  the  sun 

Trod  onvrard  to  his  joyous  noon. 
And  in  the  heavens,  one  by  one. 

Clustered  the  stars  around  the  moon — 
In  glory  bathed,  the  radiant  day 

Wore  like  a  king  his  crown  of  light — 
And,  girdled  by  the  "Milky  Way," 

How  queenly  look*d  the  star-gemm'd  night ! 

Burrting  from  choirs  celestial,  rang 

Triumphantly  the  notes  of  song; 
The  morning-stars  together  sang 

In  eoncert  with  the  heavenly  throng ; 
And  earth,  enraptured,  caught  the  strain 

That  thrill'd  along  her  fields  of  air, 
Till  every  mountain-top  and  plain 

Flung  back  an  answering  echo  there ! 

Creator !  let  thy  Spirit  shine 

The  darkness  of  our  souls  within, 
And  lead  us  by  thy  grace  divine 

From  the  forbidden  paths  of  sin ; 
And  may  that  voice  which  bade  the  earth 

From  Chaos  and  the  realms  of  Night, 
From  doubt  and  darkness  call  us  forth 

To  GoD*8  own  liberty  and  light! 

Thus,  made  partakers  of  Tht  love. 

The  baptism  of  the  Spirit  ours. 
Our  grateful  hearts  shall  rise  above, 

Renew'd  in  purposes  and  powers ; 
And  songs  of  joy  again  shall  ring 

Triumphant  through  the  arch  of 
The  glorious  songs  which  angels  sing, 

Exulting  over  souk  forgiven ! 


JUNE. 

JuKx,  with  its  roses    June ! 
The  gladdest  month  of  our  capricious  year, 
With  its  thick  foliage  and  its  sunlight  clear ; 

And  with  the  drowsy  tune 
Of  the  bright  leaping  Waters,  ss  they  pass 
Laughingly  on  amid  the  springing  grass ! 

Earth,  at  her  joyous  coming. 
Smiles  as  she  puts  her  gayest  mantle  on ; 
And  Nature  greeto  her  with  a  benison ; 

While  myriad  voices,  humming 
Their  welcome  song,  breathe  dreamy  music  round. 
Till  seems  the  air  an  element  of  sound. 

The  overarching  sky 
Weareth  a  softer  tint,  a  lovelier  blue, 
As  if  the  light  of  heaven  were  melting  through 

Its  sapphire  home  on  high ; 
Hiding  the  sunshine  in  their  vapoury  breast, 
The  clouds  float  on  like  spirits  to  their  rest 

A  deeper  melody, 
Pour*d  by  the  birds,  as  o*er  their  callow  young 
Watchful  they  hover,  to  the  breeze  is  flung — 

Gladsome,  yet  not  of  glee — 
Music  heart-bom,  like  that  which  mothers  sing 
Above  their  cradled  infants  slumbering. 

On  the  warm  hill-side,  where 
The  sunlight  lingers  latest,  through  the  grass 
Peepeth  the  luscious  strawberry!     As  they  pass. 

Young  children  gambol  there. 
Crushing  the  gather'd  fruit  in  playful  mood, 
And  staining  their  bright  faces  with  its  blood. 

A  deeper  blush  is  given 
To  the  half-ripen*d  cherry,  as  the  sim 
Day  ailer  day  pours  warmth  the  trees  upon, 

Till  the  rich  pulp  is  riven ; 
The  truant  schoolboy  looks  with  longing  eyes. 
And  perils  limb  and  neck  to  win  the  prize. 

The  fanner,  in  his  field, 
Draws  the  rich  mould  around  the  tender  maiie ; 
While  Hope,  bright-pinibu'd,  points  to  commg  days, 

When  all  his  toU  shall  yield 
An  ample  harvest,  and  around  his  hearth 
There  shall  be  laughing  eyes  and  tones  of  mirth. 

Poised  on  his  rainbow-wing. 
The  butterfly,  whose  life  is  but  an  hour, 
Hovers  coquettishly  from  flower  to  flower, 

A  gay  and  happy  thing; 
Bom  for  the  sunshine  snd  the  summer-day, 
Soon  passing,  like  the  beautiful,  away! 

These  are  thy  pictures,  June !  rers! 

Brightest  of  summer-months— thou  month  of  now- 
First-born  of  beauty,  whose  swifi-footed  hours 

Dance  to  the  merry  tune 
Of  birds,  and  waters,  and  the  pleasant  shout 
Of  childhood  on  the  sunny  hilUr  peal'd  out 

I  feel  it  were  not  wrong 
To  deem  thou  art  a  type  of  heaven's  dime. 
Only  that  there  the  clouds  and  storms  of  time 

Sweep  not  the  sky  along ; 
The  flowers — air— beauty — muslo— all  are  iyM» 
But  brighter— purer— lovelier— mm*  divina  I 
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SPRING. 

Tax  sweet  aouth  wind,  so  long 
Sleeping  in  other  dimes,  on  sonny  sees, 
Or  dftUjing  gayly  with  the  orange-trees 

In  the  bright  land  of  song, 
Wakes  unto  us,  and  laughingly  sweeps  by, 
Like  a  glad  spirit  of  the  sunlit  sky. 

The  labourer  at  his  toil 
Feels  on  his  cheek  its  dewy  kiss,  and  liAs 
His  open  brow  to  catch  its  fragrant  gift»— 

The  aromatic  spoil 
Borne  from  the  blossoming  gardens  of  the  south — 
While  its  fiunt  sweetness  lingers  round  his  mouth. 

The  bunting  buds  look  up 
To  greet  the  sunlight,  while  it  lingers  yet 
On  the  warm  hill-side, — and  the  violet 

Opens  its  azure  cup 
Meekly,  and  countless  wild  flowers  wake  to  fling 
Their  earliest  incense  on  the  gales  of  spring. 

The  reptile  that  hath  lain 
Torpid  so  long  within  his  wintry  tomb, 
Pierces  the  mould,  ascending  from  its  gloom 

Up  to  the  light  again — 
And  the  lithe  snake  crawls  forth  from  caTems  chill, 
To  bask  as  erst  upon  the  sunny  hilL 

Continual  songs  arise 
From  universal  nature — birds  and  streams 
Mingle  their  Toioes,  and  the  glad  earth  seems 

A  second  Paradise ! 
Thrice  blessed  Spring ! — thou  bearest  gifts  divine ! 
Sunshine,  and  song,  and  fragrance— all  are  thine. 

Nor  unto  earth  alone— > 
Thou  hast  a  Messing  for  the  human  heart. 
Balm  for  its  wounds  and  healing  for  its  smart, 

Telling  of  Winter  flown. 
And  bringing  hope  upon  thy  rainbow  wing, 
Type  of  eternal  life— thrice^lessed  Spring ! 


REQUIEM. 

Tax  strife  is  o'er— Death's  seal  is  set  * 

On  ashy  lip  and  marble  brow; 
'Tis  o'er,  though  faintly  lingers  yet 

Upon  the  che^  a  life-like  glow: 
The  feeble  pulse  hath  throbb'd  its  last, 

The  aching  head  is  laid  at  rest.  ■ 
Another  from  our  ranks  hath  pass'd. 

The  dearest  and  the  loveliest ! 

Press  down  the  eyelids— for  the  Ugfat, 

Erewhile  so  radiant  underneath. 
Is  gone  forever  from  our  sight. 

And  darken'd  by  the  spoiler.  Death : 
Press  down  the  eyelids — ^who  can  bear 

To  look  beneath  their  fringed  fold  t 
And  sofUy  part  the  silken  hair 

Upon  the  brow  so  deathly  cold. 

The  strife  is  o'er!    The  loved  oi  ymn, 
To  whom  our  yearning  hearts  had  grown. 

Hath  left  us,  with  life's  gathering  fears 
To  struggle  darkly  and  alone; 


Gone,  with  the  wealth  of  love  which  dwelt, 
Heart4Lept,  with  holy  thoughts  and  hi|^^ 

€hme,  as  the  clouds  of  evening  melt 
Beyond  the  dark  and  solemn  sky. 

Yet  mourn  her  not — the  voice  of  wo 

Befits  not  this,  her  triumph-hour ; 
Let  Sorrow's  tears  no  longer  flow. 

For  life  eternal  is  her  dower ! 
Freed  fix>m  the  earth's  corrupt  control. 

The  trials  of  a  world  like  this, 
Joy !  for  her  disembodied  soul 

Drinks  at  the  fount  of  perfect  bliss ! 


STANZAS. 

WBRTSir  OZr  VISITIlf&  MT  BIBTH-PLACS. 

Wx  are  scattered — we  are  scatter^d^ 

Though  a  jolly  band  were  we ! 
Some  sleep  beneath  the  grave-sod. 

And  some  are  o'er  the  sea ; 
And  Time  hath  wrought  his  changes 

On  the  few  who  fet  remain ; 
The  joyous  band  that  once  we  were 

We  cannot  be  again ! 

We  are  scatter'd — ^we  are  scattered ! — 

Upon  the  village-green, 
Where  we  play'd  in  boyish  recklessness^ 

How  few  of  us  are  seen ! 
And  the  hearts  that  beat  so  lightly 

In  the  joyousness  of  youth — 
Some  are  crumbled  in  the  sepulchre. 

And  some  have  lost  their  truth. 

The  beautiful— the  beautiful 

Are  feded  from  our  track  f 
We  miss  them  and  we  mourn  them. 

But  we  cannot  lure  them  back ; 
For  an  iron  sleep  hath  bound  them 

In  its  passionless  embrace-— 
We  may  weep— but  cannot  win  them 

From  their  dreary  resting-place. 

How  mournfully — how  mournfully  * 

Hie  memory  doth  come 
Of  the  thousand  scenes  of  happiness 

Around  our  childhood's  hooie ! 
A  salutary  sadness 

Is  brooding  o'er  the  heart. 
As  it  dwells  upon  remembrances 

From  which  it  will  not  part 

In  memory — in  memory — 

How  fondly  do  we  gaze 
Upon  the  magic  loveliness 

Of  childhood's  fleeting  days ! 
The  sparkling  eye— the  thrilling  tone— 

The  smile  upon  its  lips : 
They  all  have  gone !— but  left  a  light 

Which  time  cannot  eclipse. 

The  happiness — the  happiness 

Of  boyhood  most  depart ; 
Then  comes  the  sense  of  loneliness 

Upon  the  stricken  heart ! 
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We  will  not,  or  we  cannot  Hmg 

Its  ttdne«  from  our  bieeirt, 
We  ding  to  it  in^inctavely, 

We  pant  for  ita  mueet! 
We  are  scatter'd— we  are  ■catter'd  I 

Tet  may  we  meet  again 
In  a  brighter  and  a  parer  sphere, 

Beyond  the  reach  of  pain ! 
Where  the  shadows  of  this  lower  world 

Can  never  cloud  the  eye — 
When  the  mortal  hath  put  bri^y  on 

Its  immortality! 


TO  H.  A.  B. 

Dux  not,  beloTed,  that  the  glow 

Of  lore  with  youth  will  know  decay; 
For,  though  the  wing  of 'Hme  may  throw 

A  shadow  o'er  our  way ; 
The  sunshine  of  a  cloudless  fiuth. 

The  cahnness  of  a  holy  trust, 
I   Shall  linger  in  our  hearts  till  death 

Consigns  our  <<du8t  to  dust!" 

The  fervid  passions  of  our  youth— 

The  fervour  of  affection's  kiss — 
Love,  bom  of  purity  and  truth — 

All  memories  of  blis»— 
These  still  are  ours,  while  looking  back 

Upon  the  past  with  dewy  eyes; 
O,  dearest!  on  life's  vanish'd  track 

How  much  of  sunshine  lies ! 

Men  call  us  poor— it  may  be  true 

Amid  the  gay  and  glittering  crowd ; 
We  feel  it,  though  our  wanU  are  few, 

Yet  envy  not  the  proud. 
The  freshness  of  love's  early  flowers, 

Heart-shelter'd  through  long  yean  of  want^ 
Pure  hopes  and  quiet  joys  are  ouri, 

That  wealth  could  never  grant 

Something  of  beauty  from  thy  brow. 

Something  of  lightness  from  thy  tread. 
Hath  pasa'd--yet  thon  art  dearer  now 

Than  when  our  vows  were  said : 
A  softer  beauty  round  thee  gleams, 

Chasten'd  by  time,  yet  calmly  bright; 
And  from  thine  eye  of  hazel  beams 

A  deeper,  tenderer  light : 

An  emblem  of  the  love  which  lives 

Through  every  change,  as  time  ^departs ; 
Which  binds  our  souls  in  one,  and  gives 

New  gladness  to  our  hearts ! 
Flinging  a  halo  over  life 

Like  that  which  gilds  the  life  beyond ! 
Ah !  well  I  know  thy  thoughts,  dear  wift ! 

To  thoughts  like  these  respond. 

The  mother,  with  her  dewy  eye, 
Is  dearer  than  the  blushing  bride 

Who  stood,  three  happy  years  gone  by, 
In  beauty  by  my  side! 

Our  Father,  throned  in  light  above, 
Hath  bless'd  us  with  a  fiiiry  child— 


A  bright  link  in  the  chain  of  love— 
The  pure  and  undefiled: 

Rich  in  the  heart's  best  treasure,  still 

With  a  cahn  trust  we'll  journey  on, 
Link'd  heart  wiUi  heart,  dear  wife !  until 

Life's  pilgrimage  be  done ! 
Youdi— beauty — ^passion— these  will  pass 

Like  every  thing  of  earth  away — 
The  breath-stains  on  the  polish'd  glass 

Less  transient  are  than  they. 

But  love  dies  not— the  child  of  Gon— 

The  soother  of  life's  many  vroes — 
She  scatters  fragrance  round  the  sod 

Where  buried  hopes  repose ! 
She  leads  us  with  her  radiant  hand 

Earth's  piSasant  streams  and  pasture  by. 
Still  pointing  to  a  better  land 

Of  bliss  beyond  the  sky ! 


TO 


Hops,  strewing  with  a  liberal  hand 

Thy  pathway  with  her  choicest  flowers. 
Making  the  earth  an  Eden-land, 

And  gilding  time's  departing  hours ; 
Lifting  the  clouds  from  life's  blue  sky. 

And  pointing  to  that  sphere  divine 
Where  joy's  immortal  blossoms  lie 

In  the  rich  light  of  heaven — ^be  thine ! 

Love,  with  its  voice  of  silvery  tone. 

Whose  music  melts  upon  the  heart 
Like  whispers  from  the  world  unknown. 

When  shadows  from  the  soul  depart— 
Love,  with  its  sunlight  melting  through 

The  mists  that  over  earth  are  driven. 
And  giving  earth  itself  the  hue 

Ai^  br^tness  of  the  upper-heaven — 

Peace,  hymning  with  her  seraph-tones 

Amid  the  stiUness  of  thy  soul. 
Till  every  human  passion  owns 

Her  nrighty  but  her  mild  control — 
Devotion,  with  her  lifted  eye, 

AU  radiant  with  the  tean  of  bliss. 
Looking  beyond  the  bending  sky 

To  worids  more  glorious  than  this^ 

Duty,  untiring  in  her  toil 

Earth's  paich'd  and  sterile  vrastes  among— 
Zeal,  delving  in  the  rocky  soil. 

With  words  of  cheer  upon  her  tongue- 
Faith,  with  a  strong  and  daring  hand 

Rending  aside  the  veil  of  heaven. 
And  claiming  as  her  own  the  land 

Whose  glories  to  her  view  are  given— 

These,  with  the  many  lights  that  shine 

Brightly  life's  pilgrim-path  upon, — 
These,  with  the  bliss  they  bring,  be  thine. 

Till  purer  bliss  in  heaven  be  won ; 
Till,  g^her'd  vrith  the  loved  of  time. 

Whose  feet  the  "narrow  way"  have  trod, 
Thy  soul  shall  drink  of  joys  sublime. 

And  linger  in  the  smile  of  Ood  ! 
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SONG. 

BxLixTx  not  the  ilaiider,  my  daarait  Kateivb  f 

For  the  ice  of  the  worid  haUi  not  frosen  my  heart ; 
In  my  innermoet  spirit  there  still  is  a  shrine 

Where  thou  art  remember'd,  all  pure  as  thou  art : 
The  dark  tide  of  years,  as  it  bears  us  along, 

Though  it  sweep  away  hope  in  its  turbulent  flow, 
Cannotdrown  the  low  voice  of  Lore's  eloquent  scmg, 

Nor  chill  with  its  waters  my  fidth's  early  glow. 

True,  the  world  hath  its  snares,  and  the  soul  may 
grow  fiunt 

In  its  strifes  with  the  follies  and  fiiJaehoods  of 
earth; 
And  amidst  the  dark  whiri  of  oomiption,  a  taint 

May  poison  the  thoughts  that  ar^purest  at  birth. 
Temptations  and  trials,  without  and  within, 

From  the  pathway  of  virtue  the  spirit  may  lure ; 
But  the  soul  shall  growstrong  in  its  triumphs  o*er  sin. 

And  the  heart  shall  preserve  its  integrity  pure.  * 

The  finger  of  Love,  on  my  innermost  heart, 

Wrote  thy  name,  O  adored !  when  my  feelings 
were  young; 
And  the  record  shall  'bide  till  my  soul  shall  depart, 

And  the  darkness  of  death  o'er  my  being  be  flung. 
Then  brieve  not  the  slander  that  says  I  forget. 

In  the  whiri  of  excitement,  the  love  that  was  thine ; 
Thou  wert  dear  in  my  boyhood,  art  dear  to  me  yet : 

For  my  sunlight  of  li&  b  the  smile  of  Katbivx  ! 


THE  BROOK. 

mLikx  thee,  O  stream !  to  glide  in  solitude 
Noiselessly  on,  reflecting  sun  or  star, 
Unseen  by  man,  and  from  the  great  world's  jar 

Kept  evermore  aloof:  methinks  'twere  good 

To  live  thus  lonely  through  the  silent  lapse 
Of  my  appointed  time."    Not  wisely  said, 
Unthinking  Quietist!    The  brook  hath  sped 

Its  course  for  ages  through  the  narrow  gaps 
Of  rifted  hills  and  o'er  the  reedy  plain. 
Or  mid  the  eternal  forests,  not.in  vain; 

The  grass  more  greenly  groweth  on  its  brink, 
And  lovelier  flowers  and  richer  fruits  are  there. 

And  of  its  crystal  waters  myriads  drink. 
That  else  would  foint  beneath  the  torrid  air. 


THE  TIMES. 

IiTACTioir  now  u  crime.    The  old  earth  reels  • 
Inebriate  with  guilt ;  and  Vice,  grown  bold. 
Laughs  Innocence  to  scorn.    Thethirst  for  gold 

Hath  made  men  demons,  till  the  heart  that  feels 

The  impulse  of  impartial  fove,  nor  kneels 
In  worship  foul  to  Mammon,  is  contemn'd. 
He  who  hath  kept  his  purer  foith,  and  stemm'd 

Corruption's  tide,  and  from  the  ruffian  beele 


Of  impious  tnunplers  leseoed  peril'd  right. 
Is  c»ll'd  fonatic,  and  with  eooffi  and  jeers 
Maliciously  assail'd.    The  poor  man's  tean 

Are  unregarded ;  the  oppressor's  might 

Revered  as  law ;  and  he  whose  righteous  waj 
Departs  from  evil,  makes  himself  a  prey. 


SOLITUDE. 

Tax  ceaseless  hum  of  men,  the  dusty  streets, 
Crowded  with  multitudinous  life ;  the  din 
Of  toil  and  traffic,  and  the  wo  and  sin. 
The  dweller  in  the  populous  city  meets : 
These  have  I  left  to  seek  the  cool  retreats 
Of  the  untrodden  forest,  where,  in  bowers 
Builded  by  Nature's  hand,  inlaid  with  flowen, 
And  roof'd  with  ivy,  on  the  mossy  seats 
Reclining,  I  can  while  away  the  hours 
In  sweetest  converse  with  old  books,  or  give 
My  thoughts  to  God  ;  or  fancies  fugitive 

Indulge,  while  over  me  their  radiant  showers 
Of  rarest  blossoms  the  old  trees  shake  down. 
And  thanks  to  Hix  my  meditatiops  crown ! 


RAIN. 


DASHiiie  in  big  drops  <m  the  narrow  pane. 
And  making  mournful  music  for  die  mind. 
While  plays  his  interlude  the  wixard  wind, 

I  hear  the  ringingof  the  frequent  rain : 
How  doth  its  dreamy  tone  the  spirit  luO, 

Bringing  a  sweet  forgetfulness  of  pain. 

While  busy  thought  calls  up  the  past  again. 
And  lingers  mid  the  pure  and  beautiful 

Visions  of  eariy  childhood !    Sunny  foces 
Meet  us  wiUi  looks  of  love,  and  in  the  moans 
Of  the  faint  wind  we  hear  familiar  tones, 

And  tread  again  in  old  familiar  places ! 

Such  is  thy  power,  O  Rain !  the  heart  to  Ueas, 

Wiling  the  soul  away  from  its  own  wretchedness! 


THE  PILGRIM  FATHERS. 

Bold  men  were  they,  and  trae,  that  pUgrim-band, 
Who  plougfa'd  with  venturous  prow  the  stormy 
Seeking  a  home  for  hunted  Liberty  [sea. 

Amid  the  ancient  forests  of  a  land 

Wild,  gloomy,  vast,  magnificently  grand ! 
Friends,  country,  hallow'd  homes  they  left,  to  be 

Pilgrims  for  Cbxibt's  sake,  to  a  foreign  strand- 
Beset  by  peril,  worn  with  toil,  yet  fret/ 

Tireless  in  sisal,  devotion,  labour,  hope ; 
Constant  in  faith ;  in  justice  how  severe ! 
Though  fools  deride  and  bigot^skeptics  sneer. 

Praise  .to  their  names !    If  call'd  like  them  to  cope. 
In  evil  times,  with  dark  and  evil  powers, 
O,  be  their  firith,  their  leal,  their  courage  oonl 
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Mb.  Pabodix  ii  a  nBthe  of  Providence,  in 
Rhode  IsUnd.  He  was  mdmitted  to  the  bar  in  the 
spring  of  1837,  and  has  since,  I  beBere,  practised 
his  profession  in  his  native  city.  His  principal 
woric  is  <«Calidore,  a  Legendary  Poem,"  published 


GO  FORTH  INTO  THE  FIELDS. 

Go  forth  into  the  fields, 
Te  denizens  of  the  pent  city's  mart ! 
Go  forth  and  know  the  gladness  nature  yields 

To  the  care-wearied  heart 

Jjeavo  ye  the  forerish  strife, 
The  jostling,  eager,  self^voted  throng  v— 
Ten  thousand  voices,  waked  anew  to  Ufe, 

CaU  you  with  sweetest  song. 

Hark !  horn  each  fresh-dad  bough, 
Or  blissful  soaring  in  the  golden  air. 
Bright  birds  with  joyous  music  bid  you  now 

To  spring's  loved  haunts  repair. 

The  silvery  gleaming  riUs 
Lure  with  soft  murmurs  from  the  grassy  lea, 
Or  gayly  dancing  down  the  sunny  hiUs, 

CaU  loudly  in  their  glee ! 

And  the  young,  wanton  breeze, 
With  breath  all  odorous  from  her  blossomy  chase, 
In  ▼Dice  low  whispering  *mong  th'embowering  trees, 

Woos  you  to  her  embrace. 

Go— breathe  the  air  of  heaven, 
Whero  violets  meekly  smile  upon  your  way; 
Or  on  some  pine-crown'd  summit,  tempeet  xtven, 

Your  wandering  footsteps  stay. 

Seek  ye  the  solemn  wood. 
Whose  giant  trunks  a  verdant  roof  upiear. 
And  listen,  while  the  roar  of  some  hr  flood 

Thrills  the  young  leaves  with  lear ! 

Stand  by  the  tranquil  lake. 
Sleeping  mid  willowy  bai^  of  emerald  dye, 
8eTe  when  the  wild  bird's  wing  its  sor&oe  break, 

Checkering  the  mirror'd  sky — 

And  if  within  your  breast, 
HellowM  to  nature's  touch,  one  diord  remain ; 
If  anght  save  worldly  honours  find  you  blest. 

Or  hope  of  sordid  gain, — 

A  strange  delight  shall  thrill, 
A  quiet  joy  brood  o'er  you  like  a  dove ; 
Earth's  placid  beauty  shall  your  boeom  fill. 

Stirring  its  depths  with  love. 

O,  in  the  calm,  still  hours, 
Tha  holy  Sabbath-hours,  when  sleeps  the  air, 
And  heaven,  and  earth  deck'd  with  her  beauteous 

Lie  hnsh'^  in  breathless  prayer^ —  [flowers, 


in  1889.  It  possesses  considerable  merit,  but  is 
not  so  carefully  finished  as  some  of  his  minor 
pieces,  nor  is  thero  any  thing  strikingly  original  in 
its  fiiUe  or  sentiments.  His  writings  are  mors 
distinguished  for  elegance  than  for  vigour. 


Pass  yethe  proud  fane  by. 
The  vaulted  aiiles,  by  flaunting  foUy  trod. 
And,  'neath  the  temple  of  the  uplifted  sky, 

Go  forth  and  worship  God  ! 


TO  THE  AUTUMN  FOREST. 

Rbsplbbdbnt  hues  are  thine ! 
Triumphant  beauty — glorious  as  brief! 
Burdening  with  holy  love  the  heart's  pure  shrine, 

TiU  tears  afibrd  reliet 

What  though  thy  depths  be  hush'd ! 
Mcffe  eloquent  in  breathless  silence  thou. 
Than  when  the  music  of  glad  songsters  gush'd 

From  every  green-robed  bough. 

Gone  from  thy  walks  the  flowers ! 
Thou  askest  not  their  forms  thy  paths  to  fleck  ;^ 
The  dazzling  radiance  of  these  sunlit  bowers 

Their  hues  could  not  bedeck. 

I  love  thee  in  the  spring, 
EarUi-crowning  forest !  when  amid  thy  shades 
The  gentle  south  first  waves  her  odorous  wing, 

And  joy  fills  all  thy  glades. 

In  the  hot  summer-time. 
With  deep  delight  thy  sombre  aisles  I  roam. 
Or,  soothed  by  some  cool  brook's  melodious  chime. 

Rest  on  thy  verdant  loam. 

But,  O,  when  autumn's  hand 
Hath  mark'd  thy  beauteous  foliage  for  the  grave. 
How  doth  thy  splendour,  as  entranced  I  stand. 

My  willing  heart  enslave ! 

I  linger  then  with  thee. 
Like  some  fond  lover  o'er  his  stricken  bride ; 
Whose  bright,  unearthly  beauty  tells  that  she 

Here  may  not  long  abide. 

When  my  last  hours  are  come. 
Great  Gon !  ere  yet  life's  span  shall  all  be  fill'd, 
And  these  warm  lips  in  death  be  ever  dumb. 

This  beating  heart  be  still'd,— 

Bathe  thou  in  hues  as  blest- 
Let  gleams  of  Heaven  about  my  spirit  play ! 
So  shall  my  soul  to  its  eternal  rest 

In  glory  pass  away ! 
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ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  FRIEND. 

Go3rx  in  the  flush  of  yoath ! 
Gone  ere  thy  heart  had  felt  earth's  withering  cave ; 
Ere  the  stem  world  had  soil'd  thy  spirit's  tnith. 

Or  sown  dark  sorrow  there. 

Fled  like  a  dream  away ! 
But  yesterday  mid  life's  aurond  bloonw— 
To-day,  sad  winter,  desolate  and  grayy 

Sighs  round  thy  lonely  tomb. 

Fond  hearts  were  beating  high, 
Fond  eyes  were  watching  for  the  loved  one  gone, 
And  gentle  voices,  deeming  thou  wert  nigh, 

Talk'd  of  thy  glad  return. 

They  watch'd — not  all  in  vain — 
Thy  form  once  more  the  wonted  threshold  pass'd; 
But  choking  sobs,  and  tears  like  summer-rain, 

Welcom'd  thee  home  at  last 

Friend  of  my  youth,  fiuewell ! 
To  thee,  we  trust,  a  happier  life  is  given ; 
One  tie  to  earth  for  us  hath  loosed  its  spell. 

Another  form'd  for  heaven. 


OUR  COUNTRY. 

OuB  country !— His  a  glorious  land ! 

With  broad  arms  streteh'd  from  shore  to  diore, 
The  proud  Pacific  chafes  her  strand. 

She  hears  the  dark  AtUmtic  roar; 
And,  nurtured  on  her  ample  breast, 

How  many  a  goodly  prospect  lies 
In  Nature's  wildest  grandeur  drest, 

Enamell'd  with  her  loveliest  dyes. 

Rich  prairies,  deck'd  with  flowen  of  gold, 

Like  sunlit  oceans  roll  afiur ; 
Broad  lakes  her  azure  heavens  behold^ 

Reflecting  clear  each  trembling  star, 
And  mighty  rivers,  raountain-bom, 

€k>  sweeping  onward,  dark  and  deep, 
Through  forests  where  the  bounding  fiiwn 

Beneath  then*  sheltering  branches  leap. 

And,  .cradled  mid  her  clustering  hills. 

Sweet  vales  in  dreamlike  beauty  Idde, 
Where  love  the  air  with  music  fiUs ; 

And  calm  content  and  peace  abide ; 
For  plenty  here  her  fulness  poura 

In  rich  profusion  o'er  the  land. 
And,  sent  to  seize  her  generous  store. 

There  prowls  no  tyrant's  hireling  band. 

Great  Goo !  we  thank  thee  for  this  home 

This  bounteous  birthland  of  the  free; 
Where  wanderen  from  afar  may  come,  ' 

And  breathe  the  air  of  liberty! — 
Still  may  her  flowers  untrempled  spring. 

Her  harvests  wave,  her  cities  rise ;  , 

And  yet,  till  Time  shall  fold  his  wing. 

Remain  Earth's  loveliest  paradise ! 


I  HEAR  THY  VOICE,  O  SPRING! 

I  RBAB  thy  Toice,  O  Spring ! 
Its  flute-like  tones  are  floating  through  the  air, 
linnmng  my  soul  with  their  wild  nvishing^ 

From  earth's  heart-weaiying  care. 

Divinely  sweet  thy  song — 
But  yet,  methinks,  as  near  the  groves  I  pass. 
Low  sighs  on  viewless  wings  are  borne  along. 

Tears  gem  the  springing  grass. 

For  where  are  they,  the  youngs 
The  loved,  the  beautiful,  who,  when  thy  voices 
A  year  agone,  along  these  valleys  rung, 

Did  hear  thee  and  rejoice ! 

Thou  seek'st  for  them  in  vain — 
No  more  they  '11  greet  thee  in  thy  joyous  round ; 
Calmly  they  sleep  beneath  the  nrarmuring  main. 

Or  moulder  in  the  ground. 

Yet  peace,  my  heart— be  still  I 
Look  upward  to  yon  azure  sky  and  know, 
To  heavenlier  music  now  their  bosoms  thrill, 

Where  baloiier  breezes  blow. 

For  them  hath  bloom'd  a  spring. 
Whose  flowers  perennial  deck  a  holiear  sod, 
Whose  music  is  the  song  that  seraphs  sing^ 

Whose  light,  the  smile  of  God  ! 


I  STOOD  BESIDE  HIS  GRAVE. 

I  stood  beside  the  grave  of  him. 

Whose  heart  with  mine  had  fondly  beat. 

While  memories,  from  &eir  chamben  dim, 
Throng'd  mournful,  yet  how  sadly  sweet  t 

It  was  a  calm  September  eve. 
The  Stan  stole  trembling  into  sight. 

Save  where  the  day,  as  loth  to  leave. 
Still  flush'd  the  heavois  with  rosy  li^ 

The  crickets  in  the  grass  were  heard. 

The  city's  murmur  sofUy  fell. 
And  searoe  the  dewy  air  was  stirr'd. 

As  fiintly  toll'd  the  evening-beU. 

O  Death !  had  then  thy  summons  eome, 
To  bid  me  from  this  world  away, — 

How  gladly  had  I  haU'd  the  doom 
That  stretch'd  me  by  hb  mouldering  clay ! 

And  twilight  deepen'd  into  night. 
And  night  itself  grew  wild  and  drear, — 

For  clouds  rose  darkly  on  the  sight. 

And  winds  sigh'd  mournful  on  the  ear : — 

And  yet  I  linger'd  mid  the  fern, 
Though  gleam'd  no  star  the  eye  to 

For,  O,  'twas  agony  to  turn 
And  leave  him  to  his  loneliness ! 
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Thb  Reverend  Louis  Liobavo  Noblb  vnm 
bom  in  the  valley  of  the  Battamut  Creek,  in  Otaago 
county,  in  New  York.  While  he  waa  a  youth  his 
father  removed  to  the  banka  of  the  Wacamntqaiock, 
now  called  the  Huron,  a  small  river  in  Michigan,  and 
there,  among  seenes  of  i«narkable  wildnaas  and 
beauty,  he  passed  most  of  his  time  until  the  coow 
mencement  of  his  college-life.  In  a  letter  to  me, 
he  says :  **  I  was  ever  under  a  strong  impulse  to 
imbody  in  language  my  thoughts,  feelings,  fimdes^ 
as  they  sprung  up  in  the  presence  of  the  rude  but 


beautiful  things  around  me:  the  prairies  on  ilra^ 
the  sparkling  lakes,  the  park-like  forests,  Indiana 
on  the  hunt,  guiding  their  frail  canoes  amid  the 
rapid8,or  stai»ding  at  night  in  the  red  light  of  their 
festival  fires.  I  breathed  the  air  of  poetry.''  In 
the  same  letter  he  remarks  that  he  is  « indebted, 
for  his  intellectual  and  moral  culture,  to  Saxvxl 
W.  DiXTXB,  of  Boston."  He  was  admitted  to 
holy  orders  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
in  1840,  and  now,  I  believe,  resides  in  BcnAh 
Carolina. 


^NMMAMMMMM^^KMM 


THE  CRIPPLE-BOY. 


Upon  an  Indian  rush-mat,  spread 
Where  burr-oak  boughs  a  coolness  shed, 
Alone  he  sat,  a  cripple-child. 
With  eyes  so  large,  ao  dark  and  wild. 
And  fingers,  thin  and  pale  to  see. 
Locked  upon  his  trembling  knee. 
A-gathering  nuts  so  blithe  and  gtij. 
The  children  early  tripp'd  away; 
And  he  his  mother  had  besought 
Under  the  oak  to  have  him  brought;^ 
It  was  ever  his  seat  when  blackbirds  sung 
The  wavy,  rustling  tops  among  ;^ 
They  calm'd  his  pain,-*they  cheer'd  his  Innelineaa 
The  gales, — the  music  of  the  wilderness. 


Upon  a  prairie  wide  and  wild 
Look*d  off  that  suffering  cripple-child  : 
The  hour  was  breesy,  the  hour  was  blight  ;» 
O,  'twas  a  lively,  a  lovely  sight! 
An  eagle  sailing  to  and  fro 
Around  a  flitting  cloud  so  white^ 
Across  the  billowy  g^rass  below 
Darting  swift  their  shadows'  light:— 
And  mingled  noises  sweet  and  dear, 
Noises  out  of  the  ringing  wood. 
Were  pleasing  trouble  in  his  ear, 
A  shock  how  pleasant  to  his  blood : 
O,  happy  world ! — Beauty  and  Blessing  slept 
On  everything  but  him — ^he  felt,  and  wept 


Humming  a  lightsome  tune  of  yore, 
Beside  the  open  log-house  door. 
Tears  upon  his  sickly  cheek 
Saw  his  mother,  and  so  did  speak  ;^ 
M  What  makes  bis  mother*s  Hsif  bt  weep  1 
You  and  I  the  cottage  keep ; 
They  hunt  the  nuts  and  clusters  blue, 
Weary  lads  for  me  and  you ; 
5t 


And  yonder  see  the  quiet  dieep ; — 

Why,  now — I  wonder  why  you  weep !" — 

^Mother,  I  wish  that  I  could  be 

A  sailor  on  the  breesy  sea !" 
**  A  sailor  on  the  stormy  aea,  my  son  I — 
What  ails  the  boy !— what  have  the  breeiea  done  r 

IT. 

Ml  do !— I  wish  that  I  could  be 

A  sailor  on  the  rolling  sea : 

In  the  shadow  of  the  sails 

I  would  ride  and  rock  all  day, 

Going  whither  blow  the  gales, 

Aa  I  have  heard  a  seaman  say: 

I  vrould,  I  gueas,  come  back  again 

For  my  mother  now  and  then ; 

And  the  curling  fire  so  bright. 

When  the  prairie  boms  at  night; 

And  tell  the  wonders  I  had  seen 

Away  upon  the  ocean  green;" — , 
«Hush!  huiii!  talk  not  about  the  ocean  ao ; 
Better  at  home  a  hunter  hale  to  go." 


Between  a  tear  and  sigh  he  smfled ; 
And  thus  spake  on  the  cripplfr«hild  >- 
**l  would  I  were  a  hunter  hale. 
Nimbler  than  the  nimble  doe, 
Bounding  lightly  down  the  dale. 
But  that  will  never  be,  I  know ! 
Behind  the  house  the  woodlands  lie ; 
A  prairie  wide  and  green  before ; 
And  I  have  seen  them  with  my  eya 
A  thousand  times  or  more ; 
Yet  in  the  woods  I  never  stray'd. 
Or  on  the  prairie-border  play'd ;-« 
O,  mother  dear,  that  I  could  only  be 
A  sailor4x>y  upon  the  rocking  aea  !** 

TI. 

You  would  have  turned  with  a  tear, 
A  tear  upon  your  cheek ; 
She  wept  aloud,  the  woman  dear. 
And  further  could  not  speak : 

tM  4 
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The  hofu  it  wm  ft  bitter  lot 

81m  ftlwftyf  felt,  I  trow; 

Tet  niter  tiU  then  ite  bitternees 

At  heert  had  grieved  her  lo. 

Netnie  had  waked  the  eternal  wiah; 

^Liberty,  fu  and  wide  !— 

And  now,  to  win  him  health,  with  joj, 

8he  wonld  that  morn  have  died. 
Till  noon,  she  kept  the  shady  door-way  chair, 
But  nerer  a  measoie  of  that  anaent  air. 


Piped  the  Maidi-wind  ^— |^ch*d  and  slow 
The  deer  were  trooping  in  the  snow ; 
He  saw  them  out  of  the  cottage-door. 
The  lame  boy  sitting  upon  the  floor: 
«  Mother,  mother,  how  long  will  it  be 
Till  the  prairie  go  like  a  waving  seat 
Will  the  bare  woods  ever  be  green,  and  when  t 
O,  will  it  ever  be  summer  again  V*^ 
8he  look'd  in  sileifce^on  her  child : 
That  large  eye,  erer  so  dark  and  wild, 
O  me,  how  bright  !^t  may  have  been 
That  he  was  grown  so  pale  and  thin. 
It  came,  the  emerald  month,  and  sweetly  shed 
Beauty  for  grief,  and  gariands  ibr  the  dead. 


II. 

Child!  I  trow  there's  nianjr  a  bower 
Where  does  lloarbh  eoch  a  flower  t 
Bjret  alone  may  look,  till  blind ; 
Hearte  do  help  such  bloome  to  find. 


LOVE  AND  BEAUTY. 


Child !  I  pray.  It  be  thy  lot. 
Yet  to  know  u  bright  a  spot : 
Pond,  or  perk,  no  crowned  king 
Hath  lo  briTe  u  what  I  einf . 

Thsrs  is  a  lake  in  the  Horon-Land, 
Round  and  deep,  with  a  shining  strand ; 
The  swan  is  queen  of  the  northern  air,— 
8he  bathes  the  snow  of  her  bosom  there. 

And  when  she  doth  her  matins  sing. 
She  moveth  where  the  lilies  spring ; 
Like  stars  beneath  her  breast  asleep 
They  seem  away  on  the  azure  deep. 

Through  root  and  stalk,  that  crinkle  down 
As  serpents  green  to  the  bottom  brown. 
Like  silent  birds,  when  the  woods  are  dim. 
The  pickerel,  perch,  and  sun-fish  swim. 

With  many  a  sweep  and  elbow-crook, 
8teaU  in  at  the  south  a  silvery  brook ; 
All  to  the  life  like  a  shining  snake, 
When  a  full  moon  hangs  over  the  lake. 

Out  of  the  woods  and  down  the  lawns 

It  coos  with  the  doves  and  leaps  with  £iwns ; 

Yet  loiters  in  like  a  gentle  doe 

Through  rustling  reeds  in  the  meadows  low. 

Waiting  on  either  bank  are  seen 
8uch  tender  tufts  of  the  willow  green. 
They  bend  if  the  &intest  breeies  pass, 
To  see  themselves  in  the  liquid  glass. 
And  all  between  is  a  flush  of  flowers, 
By  the  rainbow  painted  in  the  showers ; 
After  the  sephyrs  among  them  play. 
With  odorous  wings  they  fly  away. 


A  spirit4ike  birth  is  the  yoimg  moon's  light 
In  the  tender  leaves,  of  an  April  night ; — 
The  soul  of  Beauty  it  loves  to  mate 
With  the  rare,  the  pure,  and  the  delicate. 

From  lofty  down  to  lowly  things, 
'Tis  ever  thus,  the  minstrel  sings. 
As  memory  paints  again  that  hour 
He  found  by  the  brook  a  wondrous  flower. 

A  rook  did  cradle  it  on  the  brink. 
Where  come  the  deer,  at  dark,  to  drink ; 
From  sympathy  sure  it  used  to  dip* 
In  the  sweet  water  its  sweeter  lip. 

Though  dose  around  there  were  fragrant  gems 
Of  many  a  tint  on  a  thousand  stems, 
A  princess  this,  and  ladies  of  honour 
The  courtliest  seem'd,  to  wait  upon  her. 

Or,  hath  the  genius  of  every  place 
A  castle  of  might, — a  throne  of  grace, 
That  rock,  in  sooth,  were  an  elfin  tower. 
And  the  mercy-seat  were  the  wondrous  flower. 

Or,  it  wera  the  form  of  the  fry  itself; 
Transfigured,  to  startle  each  smaller  elf; 
And  pour  on  the  humbird*s  raptured  eyea 
A  glory-gleam  of  its  paradise. 

A  poet  sudi  union  of  grace  had  caught, 
It  wonld  have  awaken*d,  at  dght,  the  thooght 
Of  the  blessed  Triune  Mystery, 
The  Beauty— the  Light  of  Eternity. 

It  was  pure  as  the  brow  of  Innocence, 
Low  bent  in  the  smile  of  Omnipotence ; 
And  yet,  from  a  warmth  in  its  snow,  I  guees, 
Like  an  angel  it  was  not  passionless. 

Ah,  no, — I  trow,  of  its  delicate  heart 
To  light  it  was  yielding  the  holiest  part. 
As  it  came  with  a  blu^  at  early  day, 
And  stole  in  the  purple  of  eve  away. 

But  whether  it  bore  to  aught  beside 
A  single  feeling  to  love  allied, 
T  know  not, — save  to  the  listening  air 
It  whisper'd  ever  a  spicy  prayer. 

And  penitence  seem*d  the  crowning  grace 
Of  all  that  slept  in  its  sweet  embrace : 
A  sinless  tear  in  its  bowl  is  kept. 
As  ever  a  dying  infant  wept 


Child !  there  *b  Beauty  and  there 's  Love  ;— 
Both  do  dwell  In  heaven  above : 
Beartf  and  flowers  csn  tell,  I  trow, 
Both  do  wander  here  below. 

O,  come  we  hither  or  cold  or  blind  ! 

8weet  music,  bright  visions  do  follow  the  mind — 

Did  follow  08  in  from  a  world  of  bliss. 

Or  ever  we  look'd  to  love  in  this. 

Nor  is  it  a  poefs  airy  dream, 

That  things  are  deeper  than  what  they 
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He  ieelt  thej  an,  if  hit  loiil  can  tea 
Iq  Nature  one  token  of  lympathj. 

Now  what  in  tiiat  heing  of  Temal  birth. 
Kindred  alone  to  the  cold,  dark  earth, 
Could  trouble  the  lyre  which  hangs  within, 
So  atiU,  as  we  pass  this  world  of  sin  1 

Beauty! — from  heaven  as  ever  it  leQ, 
A  peal  it  rung  on  that  sihery  bell, 
That  worked  to  no  mortal  minstrekj 
This  harp  in  its  cell  of  mortality. 

In  truth,  it  was  love  in  its  purest  feature. 
That  pour'd  its  own  in  that  peerless  creature  >« 
Love,— and  that  of  the  self-same  power, 
Which  carried  the  knight  to  his  lady's  bower. 

And  whither  by  prairie  or  pond  I  went. 
One  image  all  thought  and  fancy  blent. 
Till  I  was  too  full  of  the  beauteous  elf 
Longer  to  keep  it  alone  to  myself. 

And  so,  to  one  it  was  told,  that  could 
Hear  melody  soft  in  the  silent  wood ; 
And  silence  feel  where  the  cataract  fefl,— 
Fair  Laura,  maid  of  the  haale-delL 

One  balmy  dawn,  as  its  bright  eyelash 
The  Orient  pricked  with  a  rosy  flash. 
Her  fiivourite  hour  it  was  I  knew^ 
We  hasten'd  off  in  the  heavy  dew. 

The  worth  of  the  jewel  i*^^  would  seek, 
The  light  of  her  clear,  blue  eye  did  speak ; 
How  plain,  or  ever  we  reach'd  the  place, 
I  caught  its  bhnh  in  her  speaking  face ! 

But,  ah  me !  who,  save  one,  that  has  found 
Her  darling,  miss'd  for  a  moment,  drown'd, 
The  fainting  away  of  my  soul  can  guess, 
When  I  lookM  for  that  creature  of  loveliness  { 

7*here  were  the  pink  and  the  columbine. 
The  lady-slipper  and  elegantine ; 
A  bevy  of  others,  unknown  before. 
To  mock  the  majesty  now  no  moie. 

Now,  what  that  pitiless  deed  had  wrought 
To  me  was  a  matter  of  painful  thought. 
Until  I  saw,  by  the  gray  rock  near. 
Rode  footprints  of  the  wanton  deer. 

Alas !  the  £ite  of  my  flower  was  plain ; 
The  passing  creek  was  a  funeral  train. 
Marching  on  with  a  mournful  tread 
After  the  bier  of  the  eariy  dead. 

A  moment : — all  but  this,  I  forget—. 

Looks  in  mutual  sorrow  met : 

And  passionate  love— *t was  a  dear  surprise!— 

Its  fellow  found  in  the  other's  eyes. 


ChDd!  o«ir  love  li eoasUBt  «v«r I 
Besatj  bath  a  barial  never  ;— 
Part  thejr  majr,  when  forms  do  4ie| — 
All,  at  last,  will  meet  on  big b. 

Now,  whether  that  was  indeed  the  qneen, 
Full  many  a  rose  will  doubt„  I  ween ; 
And  say  that  fancy  upon  the  stem 
Did  put  the  robe  and  the  diadem. 


I  dare  not  cavil,  bat  this  may  be : 
What  matter ! — my  vision  it  dear'd  to  see 
The  mirror  of  heaven's  most  holy  part 
Is  ever  the  deep  of  the  human  heart 

And  that  which  plays  on  its  awful  motion, 
As  moon-rays  over  the  rolling  ocean. 
Is  Beauty — the  smile  of  Eternal  Love, 
Out  of  Uie  golden  gates  above. 

Beauty — the  breath  and  life  of  light, 
Our  spirits  catch  in  the  outward  sight; 
And,  whether  on  cloud,  or  the  emerald  sod. 
Do  know  for  us  that  it  fidls  from  God. 

And,  if  it  vanish  and  flit  away, 
It  meets  nor  darkness,  nor  decay; 
It  only  fades  in  a  flower  to  seek 
A  livelier  youth  in  a  virgin's  cheek. 

And  so,  it  is  an  immortal  qnrite. 
Tending  up  to  the  Infinite : 
When  the  doors  of  an  afiftr>world  onibld. 
It  follows  the  saints  on  the  flames  of  the  old. 


A  LITTLE  GREEN  ISLE. 

A  UTTLX  green  isle  in  a  lonely  lake 

There  is  in  the  cool  north-west ; 
O,  the  loveliest  isle  in  the  month*  of  May ! 
There  the  wild  birds  sleeps  and  the  wild  birds  wake^ 
To  flutter  and  sing,  as  the  breezes  shake 

Their  young  in  each  moss-built  nest : 
O,  that  lone  little  isle ! 
How  I  loved  it  the  while 
I  was  wild  and  as  merry  as  they ! 

The  flowers  are  bright  in  the  velvety  grass. 
And  brighter  around  Che  springs : 
O,  sweetest  flowers  of  the  month  of  May ! 
As  over  the  waters,  as  clear  as  glass, 
The  snowy  swan  and  her  younglings  pass, 
Her  bugle-horn  tune  she  sings : 
O,  that  bright  little  isle! 
How  I  loved  it  the  while 
I  was  tuneful  and  roving  as  they ! 

A  rowing  canoe,  of  the  white-wood  tree, 
I  had  in  that  pleasant  lake; 
A  leaf-like  bark  for  the  month  of  May ! 
Where  the  running  pine  and  the  roses  be. 
My  Bisters  paddled  along  with  me, 
Our  coronals  gay  to  make : 
O,  that  dear  little  isle ! 
How  I  loved  it  the  while 
I  was  young  and  light-hearted  as  they ! 

O,  little  lone  isle  of  the  silent  lake. 

Far  off  in  the  cool  north-west. 
My  spirit  is  thine  in  the  month  of  May  f 
Thou  art  beautiful  yet,  though  billows  break 
O'er  my  light  canoe,  snd  the  willows  shake 
Their  locks  where  the  lovely  rest: 
O,  thou  sweet,  blessed  isle ! 
I  will  cherish  thee  while 
There  are  tears  for  such  dear  ones  as  they. 
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Thi  Reverend  C.  P.  Csaitcb  is  ft  son  of  Chief 
Justice  Ceaitch,  of  Washington,  and  was  bom  on 
the  eighth  of  March,  1813,  in  Alexandria,  District 
of  Coliimbta.    He  was  graduated  at  the  Columbian 


College,  Washington,  in  the  smnmerof  1881,  and 
afterwaid  studied  three  years  in  the  Divini^  School 
at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  I  believe  he  is  now 
pastor  of  a  church  near  Boston. 


THE  MUSIC  OFTHE  SPHERES. 

AvD  is  the  harmony  of  heaven  gonel 
Hath  it  all  died  away,  ere  human  ears 

Caught  the  £unt  closing  hymn,  farK)fi^  and  lone,^ 
The  music  of  the  spheres? 

Have  the  stars  hush'd  that  glorious  song  of  old* 
When  the  night  shrunk  to  the  fiir  Occident, 

And  morning  gush'd  in  streaks  of  burning  gold 
Up  the  grey  firmament  t 

Yon  orbs  that  watch  so  fixedly  above. 
Yon  planets  claiming  with  our  own  their  birth. 

Are  they  all  mute  as  through  the  abyss  they  move, 
Like  our  dim,  silent  earth  1 

And  hath  the  ^y,  the  deep,  mysterious  sky. 
No  voices  fi'om  amid  yon  ctreling  throng  t 

Aie  there  no  thundering  echoes  where  the  high 
Procession  rolls  along  1 

Hath  heaven  rare  changing  tints,  and  doth  it  glow 

Full  of  high  eloquence  and  poetzy. 
And  all  that  makes  the  love  of  beau^  grow, 

And  jet  no  harmony  1 

No  music  there,  when  music's  font  hath  been — 
No  sweet  sounds,  swelling  dreamily  and  long, 

When  night  and  silence  listen  to  drink  in 
The  choral  stream  of  song  t 

Is  it  a  fable  all  of  early  time, 

That  the  young  stars,  as  they  leap'd  by  our  earth. 
Rang  sweet  and  loud  a  deep  and  voice-like  chime, 

Ere  the  first  soul  had  birth  1 

And  was  the  sage's  thought  a  fiction  too, 

That  the  aystalline  spheres  that  closed  us  round, 

Murmur'd  from  all  their  moving  arches  blue 
A  never-ceasing  sound  t 

Too  fine  and  too  sublime  for  mortal  ears 
In  our  dull  orb  of  day — and  this  is  why 

We  never  hear  the  music  of  the  spheres 
Come  pealing  through  the  sky  1* 

Were  there  no  revelations  from  the  deep. 
Unbroken  stillness  of  yon  glittering  host, 

Murmuring  on  old  Tradition's  infiut  sleeps 
Like  voice  of  heavenly  ghost  1 

*  It  wu  the  notion  of  Pythaookas,  I  think,  that  the 
liMvent  were  composed  of  a  sertefl  of  cryttml  tpheres, 
trmaapmrent  and  enclosed  one  within  another,  and  that 
theee  moving  against  each  othar  produced  the  moat  divlns 
harmony  coneetvaMe,  but  that  the  reaaon  It  waa  not  beard 
by  BMmala  waa,  that  it  waa  too  loud  and  sablime  to  be 
heard,  and  the  ear  too  small  to  take  eognisaBee  of  it. 


Did  they  not  come  to  them  who  talk*d  with  Gon, 
In  the  cool  hush  of  morning  and  of  eve— 

Who  fell  in  Eden-^elt  the  Chastener's  rod. 
And  vrander'd  forth  to  grieve  t 

Did  they  not  fall  in  choral  symphony 
On  the  rapt  wonder  of  the  Nomad  swain. 

As,  stretch'd  beside  his  flock,  he  raised  hn  eye 
At  midnight  firom  the  plain  1 

Did  all  the  wise  and  holy  men  of  old 
Watch  by  yon  burning  stars  in  vain,  to  claim 

That  wisdom  which  to  eye  nor  ear  was  told, 
Till  Christ,  the  teacher,  camel 

If^  O  ye  orbe,  ye  never  yet  have  spoken 
In  language  audible— still  let  me  feel 

Your  silent  concord,  o*er  my  heart  unbroken. 
In  holy  influence  steal ! 

And  let  me  trace  in  all  things  beautiful 
A  natural  harmony,  that  soothes,  upraises ; 

So  it  may  wake  a  soul  too  mute  and  dull. 
To  everlasting  praises ! 


THE  BLIND  SEER. 

Fbox  mom  till  night  the  old  man  aitteth  still ; 

Deep  quenoh'd  in  darkness  lie  all  earthly  sights; 
He  hath  not  known,  since  childhood  sway*d  his  will. 

The  outward  shows  of  open-eyed  delights. 

But  in  an  inner  W(Nrld  of  thou^t  he  liveth, 
A  pur^  deep  realm  of  praise  and  lowly  prayer. 

Where  fidith  from  sight  no  pension  e'er  receiveth. 
But  groweth  only  from  the  All-True  and  Fair. 

That  Universal  Soul,  who  is  the  being, 
The  reason  and  the  heart  of  men  on  earth, 

Shineth  so  broad  o'er  him,  that,  though  not  seeing. 
He  walketh  where  the  morning  hath  its  birth. 

He  travelleth  where  the  upper  springs  flow  on ; 

He  heareth  harmonies  from  angel-choirs ; 
He  seeth  Uriel  standing  in  the  sun ; 

He  dwelleth  up  among  the  heavenly  fires. 

And  yet  he  lovetfa,  as  we  all  do  love, 
To  hear  the  restless  hum  of  common  life ; 

Though  planted  in  the  spirit«oil  above. 
His  leaves  and  flowers  do  bud  amid  the  strife 

Of  all  this  weary  worid,  and  shine  more  feir 
Than  sympathies  which  have  no  inward  root, 

Which  open  fest,  but  shrink  in  bleaker  air. 
And,  dropinng,  leave  behind  no  winter-firuit. 
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But  here  are  winter-friiite  and  blo0fM>iiif  too; 

T^hose  ailTer  hairi  o'er  bended  ■bonldera  cnil*d» 
That  smile,  that  thooght-fiU'd  brow,  ope  to  the  view 

Borne  symbol  of  the  old  man's  inner  worid. 

O,  who  would  love  this  wondroos  world  of  sense^ 
Though  ste^'d  in  joy  and  ruled  by  beauty's 
queen, 

If  it  were  purehased  at  the  dear  expense 

Of  losing  all  which  souk  like  this  have  seeni 

Nay,  if  we  judged  aright,  this  glorious  all, 

Which  fills  like  thought  our  never-doubting  eyes, 

Mi^t  with  its  firm-built  grandeur  sink  and  M 
Before  one  ray  of  soul-realities. 


THE  HOURS. 

Thb  Jiours  aie  Tiewless  angels, 

That  still  go  gliding  by. 
And  bear  eadi  minute's  record  \xp 

To  Hix  who  sits  on  high. 

And  We,  who  walk  among  them, 

As  one  by  one  departs, 
See  not  that  they  are  hovering 

ForeTer  round  our  hearts. 

Like  summer-bees,  that  hoter 

Around  the  idle  flowers, 
TiMy  gather  every  act  and  thought, 

Those  viewless  angel-hours. 

The  poison  or  the  nectar 

The  heart's  deep  flower-cups  yield, 
A  sample  still  th^  gather  swift. 

And  leave  us  in  the  field. 

And  some  flit  by  on  pinioiis 

Of  joyous  gold  and  bhu. 
And  some  flag  on  with  drooping  wings 

Of  sorrow's  darker  hue. 

But  still  they  steal  the  record. 

And  bear  it  far  away; 
Their  mission-flight  by  day  or  night 

No  magic  power  can  stay. 

And  as  we  spend  each  minute 

That  God  to  us  hath  given. 
The  deeds  are  known  before  His  throne, 

The  tale  is  told  in  heaven. 

These  bee-like  hours  we  see  not. 
Nor  hear  their  noiseless  wings ; 

We  only  fisel,  too  oft,  when  flown. 
That  they  have  left  their  stings. 

So,  teach  me,  Heavenly  Father, 

To  meet  each  flying  hour. 
That  as  they  go  they  may  not  show 

My  heart  a  poison-flower  I 

So,  when  death  brings  its  shadows. 

The  hours  that  linger  last 
Shall  bear  my  hopes  on  angel-wings, 

Unfetter'd  by  the  past 


STANZAS. 

Tbovoht  is  deeper  than  all  i^wech; 

Feeling  deeper  than  all  thought : 
Souls  to  souls  can  never  teach 

What  unto  themselves  was  taught 

We  are  spirits  clad  in  veils : 
Man  by  man  was  never  seen : 

An  our  deep  communing  fidls 
To  remove  the  shadowy  screen. 

Heart  to  heart  was  never  known : 
Mind  with  mind  did  never  meet : 

We  are  columns  left  alone, 
Of  a  temple  once  complete. 

Like  the  stars  that  gem  the  Aj, 
Far  apart,  though  seeming  near. 

In  our  l^ht  we  scatter'd  lie ; 
All  is  thus  but  starlifl^t  here. 

What  is  sodal  company 

But  a  babbling  summer-etream  t 
What  our  wise  philosophy 

But  the  glancing  of  a  dream  1 

Only  when  the  sun  of  love 
Melts  the  scatter'd  stars  of  thought. 

Only  when  we  live  above 
What  the  dim-eyed  world  hath  tan^t. 

Only  when  our  souls  are  fed 

By  the  Fount  which  gave  them  birth. 
And  by  inspiration  led 

Which  they  never  drew  from  earth; 

We,  like  parted  drops  of  rain. 
Swelling  till  they  meet  and  run. 

Shall  be  i^  absorb'd  again. 
Melting,  flowing  into  one. 


MY  THOUGHTS. 

Murr  are  the  thoughts  that  come  to  OM 

In  niy  kmely  musing ; 
And  they  drift  so  strange  and  swift. 

There's  no  time  for  choosing 
Which  to  follow,  for  to  leave 

Any,  seems  a  losing. 

When  they  come,  they  come  in  flocks, 

As  on  fencing  feaUier, 
Startled  birds  rise  one  by  one. 

In  autumnal  weather. 
Waking  one  another  up 

From  the  sheltering  heather. 

Some  so  merry  that  I  lang^, 
Some  are  grave  and  serious, 

Some  so  trite,  their  bst  approach 
Is  enough  to  weary  us : 

Others  flit  like  midi^ght  ghosts, 
Shrouded  and  mysterious. 

There  are  thoughts  that  o'er  me  steal, 
Like  the  day  when  dawnbig ; 

Great  thoughts  wing'd  with  melody. 
Common  utterance  scorning. 

Moving  in  an  inward  tune. 
And  an  inward  morning. 
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Some  have  dark  and  diooptng  wiiig% 

Children  all  of  sorrow; 
Some  are  aa  gay,  as  if  to-daj 

'  Could  see  no  cloudy  morrow, 
And  yet  like  light  and  shade  they  each 

Must  firom  the  other  borrow. 

One  by  one  they  come  to  me 
On  their  destined  mission ; 

One  by  one  I  see  them  fiide 
With  no  hopeless  vision; 

For  they  've  led  me  on  a  step 
To  their  home  Elysian. 


BEAUTY. 

8at,  where  does  beauty  dwell  1 
I  gazed  upon  the  dance,  where  ladies  bright 

Were  moving  in  the  light 
Of  mirrors  and  of  lamps.    With  music  and  with 
flowers. 
Danced  on  the  joyous  hours ; 
And  fairest  bosoms 
Heaved  happily  beneath  the  winter-rose^  Homoam: 
And  it  is  well; 
Youth  hath  its  time, 
Merry  hearts  will  merrily  chime. 
The  forms  were  fair  to  see, 

The  tones  were  sweet  to  the  ear. 
But  there's  beauty  more  rare  to  me^ 
That  beauty  was  not  here. 

I  stood  in  the  open  air. 

And  gazed  on  nature  there. 

7*he  beautiful  stars  were  over  my  head. 

The  crescent  moon  hung  over  the  west : 
Beauty  o'er  river  and  hill  was  spread. 

Wooing  the  feverish  soul  to  rest : 
Beauty  breathed  in  the  summer-breeze, 
Beauty  rock'd  the  whispering  trees. 
Was  mirror*d  in  the  sleeping  billow, 
Was  bending  in  the  swaying  willow. 
Flooding  the  skies,  bathing  the  eaithf 
Giving  all  lovely  things  a  birth : 
All— all  was  fair  to  see— 

All  was  sweet  to  the  ear : 
But  there's  beauty  mor^  fair  to  i 

That  beauty  was  not  here. 

I  sat  in  my  room  alone. 
My  heart  began  a  tone : 
Its  soothing  strains  were  such 
As  if  a  spirit's  touch 
Were  visiting  its  chords. 
Soon  it  gather'd  words, 
Pouring  forth  its  feelinga, 
And  its  deep  reveaHngs : 
Thoughts  and  fancies  came 
With  their  brightening  flame. 
Truths  of  deepest  worth 
Sprang  imbodied  fortlH- 


Deep  and  solemn  mysteries, 

Spiritual  harmonies, 
And  the  &ith  that  conquers  time 
Strong,  and  lovely,  and  sublime. 

Then  the  purposes  of  life 
Stood  apart  from  vulgar  stnfe. 
Labour  in  the  path  of  datj 
Gleam'd  up  like  a  thing  of  beanty. 
Beauty  shone  in  self-denial, 
In  the  sternest  hour  of  trial — 
In  a  meek  obediepce 
To  the  will  of  Providence— 
In  the  1a^  sympathies 
That,  forgetting  selfish  ease. 
Prompted  acts  that  sought  Uie  good 
Of  every  spirit : — understood 
The  wants  of  every  human  heart, 
Eager  ever  to  impart 
Blessings  to  the  weary  soul 
That  hath  felt  the  better  world's  control 

Here  b  beauty  such  as  ne'er 
Met  the  eye  or  charm'd  the  ear. 
In  the  soul's  high  duties  then  I  felt 
That  the  loftiest  beauty  ever  dwelt 


ON  HEARING  TRIUMPHANT  MUSIC. 

That  joyous  strain. 
Wake— wake  again ! 
O'er  the  dead  stillness  of  my  soul  it  lingers. 
Ring  out,  ring  out 
The  music-shout ! 
I  hear  the  sounding  of  thy  flying  fingers, 
And  to  my  soul  the  harmony 
Comes  like  a  freshening  sea. 

Again,  again! 
Farowell,  dull  pain ; 
Thou  heart-ache,  rise  not  while  those  harp-strings 
Sad  feelings,  hence !  [quiver ; 

I  feel  a  sense 
Of  a  new  life  come  like  a  rushing  river 

Freshening  the  fountains  pvch'd  and  diy 
That  in  my  spirit  lie. 

That  glorious  strain ! 
O !  from  my  brain 
I  see  the  shadows  flitting  like  scared  ghosts ! 
A  light,  a  light 
Shines  in  to-night 
Round  the  good  angels  troqung  to  their 
And  the  black  cloud  is  rent  in  twain 
Before  the  ascending  strain. 

It  dies  away^ 
It  will  not  stay — 
So  sweet— eo  fleeting.    Yet  to  me  it  spake 
Strange  peace  of  mind 
I  could  not  find 
Beforo  that  triumph-etrain  the  silence  brake. 
So  let  it  ever  come  to  me 
With  an  undying  harmony. 
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HmmT  T.  TuoKimxAV  wm  bom  in  Boston 
on  the  twentieth  of  April,  1813.  After  preparing 
for  college,  the  state  of  hb  health  rendered  it  ne- 
cessary for  him  to  relinquish  his  studies  and  seek 
a  milder  climate.  In  September,  1833,  he  sailed 
firom  New  York  for  Harre,  and  after  a  brief  sojourn 
at  Paris,  proceeded  to  Itely,  where  he  remained 
until  the  ensuing  summer.  In  the  spring  after 
his  return,  he  gave  the  results  of  his  obserration 
to  the  public,  in  a  duodecimo  Tolume,  entitled 
«The  Italian  Sketch  Book."  This  work  was 
received  with  much  favour,  and  passed  to  a  second 
edition.  The  autlv>r  resumed  and,  for  a  time, 
prosecuted  his  academical  studies,  but  again  expe- 
riendttg  the  injurious  effects  of  a  sedentary  lifo 
and  continued  mental  application,  he  embarked  in 
October,  1837,  for  the  Mediterranean;  Hrited 


Gibraltar  and  Malta,  made  the  tour  of  Sicily,  and, 
after  a  winter's  residence  at  Palermo,  crossed  over 
to  the  continent  The  winter  of  1838  he  passed 
diiefly  in  Florence,  and  returned  to  the  United 
States  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  summer.  In 
1839  appeared  from  his  pen  <«  Isabel,  or  Sicily,  a 
Pilgrimage."  '  Under  the  guise  of  a  romance,  it 
embraces  many  interesting  descriptions  i#d  reflec- 
tions incident  to  a  Sicilian  tour.  For  several  yean, 
he  has  been  a  contributor  to  our  periodical  Utera- 
ture,  both  in  prose  and  verse.  A  selection  from 
his  writings,  consisting  of  sketches,  essays,  and 
tales,  was  published  in  New  York,  in  the  autumn 
of  1841,  under  the  title  of  *<  Rambles  and  Reve- 
ries." His  style  is  graceful  and  correct,  but  not 
distinguished  for  vigour;  and  his  thoughts  and 
illustrations  are  pleasing  and  poeticaL 


MARY. 

What  though  the  name  is  old  and  oft  repeated. 

What  though  a  thousand  beings  bear  it  now ; 
And  true  hearts  oft  the  gentle  word  have  greeted,^ 

What  though  'tis  hallowed  by  a  poet's  vowt 
We  ever  love  the  rose  and  yet  its  blooming 

Is  a  fomiliar  rapture  to  the  eye. 
And  yon  bright  star  we  hail,  although  its  looming 

Age  after  age  has  lit  the  northern  sky. 
As  starry  beams  o'er  troubled  billows  stealing, 

As  gurden  odours  to  the  desert  Mown, 
In  bosoms  foint  a  gladsome  hope  revealing, 

Like  patriot  music  or  affection's  tone- 
Thus,  thus,  for  aye,  the  name  of  M^bt  spoken 

By  lips  or  text,  with  magic-like  control, 
The  course  of  present  thought  has  quickly  broken 

And  stirr'd  the  fountains  of  my  inmost  souL 

The  sweetest  tales  of  human  weal  and  sorrow, 

The  fairest  trophies  of  the  limner's  fome. 
To  my  fond  fancy,  Mabt,  seem  to  borrow 

Celestial  bales  from  thy  gentle  name : 
The  Grecian  artist  gleaned  from  many  faces, 

And  in  a  perfect  whole  the  parts  combined. 
So  have  I  counted  o'er  dear  woman's  graces 

To  form  the  Mart  of  my  ardent  mind. 
And  marvel  not  I  thus  call  my  ideal. 

We  inly  paint  as  we  would  have  things  be, 
The  fonciful  springs  ever  firom  the  real. 

As  Aprroditb  rose  from  out  the  sea ; 
Who  smiled  upon  me  kindly  day  by  day, 

In  a  for  land  where  I  was  sad  and  lone  t 
Whose  presence  now  is  my  delight  ahrayt 

Both  angels  must  the  same  bless'd  title  own. 

What  spirits  round  my  weary  way  are  fllying, 
What  fortunes  on  my  future  life  await. 

Like  the  mysterious  hymns  the  winds  are  sighing, 
Are  all  unknown, — in  trust  I  bide  my  fote ; 


But  if  one  blessing  I  might  crave  from  Qeaven, 
'T  would  be  that  Mart  should  my  being  chesr. 

Hang  o'er  me  when  the  chord  of  life  is  riven. 
Be  my  dear  household  word,  and  my  last  accent 
here. 


THE  RINGLET. 

Tn  statesman's  cabinet  was  thickly  strown 
With  parchment  scrolls.  Ambition's  implements: 
The  hum  of  passers  by,  the  low,  quick  note 
Of  the  rich  time-piece,  the  fontastic  play 
Of  chequer'd  light  athwart  the  dusky  room. 
The  sweet  aroma  and  the  pensive  strain 
From  his  wife's  terrace  stealing  winningly— 
Were  all  unheeded  by  the  man  of  cares. 
You  might  have  known  the  foilure  of  some  aim, 
Of  more  than  common  import,  in  the  plan 
Too  intricately  wove— of  bis  deep  schemes : 
For  fiz'd  in  troubled  musings  was  his  gaze ; 
As  restlessly  he  scann'd  each  letter'd  roll, 
Till  thrusting  bac)c,  in  very  petulance, 
A  half-read  packet  on  his  escretoir. 
The  spring-lock  of  a  secret  drawer  was  touch'd, 
And  the  forgotten  nook  where,  in  his  youth. 
He  had  been  wont  to  store  the  treasures  small 
Of  every  doting  hope,  sprang  forth  unhid ! 
What  mystic  token  stays  hii  anxious  gaxe  t 
And  whence  that  glowing  flush  1^-that  mouxnftil 

smile! 
Ay,  and  the  tear  in  that  world-tutor'd  eyet 
Lirt,  Ust !-— he  speaks ! — mark  well  his  thoughtfvd 

words; 
They  may  instruct  thee^ — for  men  call  him  amiAT : 

M  RmoLXT  of  golden  hahr ! 
How  thou  dost  move  my  very  manhood  now ! 

Stirring  in  radiance,  there. 
As  oDoe  thou  didst  above  this  care-worn  brow. 
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«  Methinks  it  etnnot  be 
^liAt  thou  art  mine ;  jet,  gaziag,  I  do  &el 

The  ipeU  of  in&ncy, 
Like  distant  music,  through  mj  boaom  stetL 

«  Sweet  relic  of  that  hour ! 
She  who  so  fondlj  deck'd  thee,  daj  by  day, 

As  some  love-cherish*d  flower, 
Fffom  the  green  earth,  for  aye,  has  paas'd  awvy ! 

«•  O !  what  onconscious  bliss 
Fill'd  this  lone  breast  when  thou  wert  floating  free, 

Wooing  the  breese's  kiss ! 
Symbol  of  early  joy,  I  welcome  thee ! 

«  Would  that  the  sunny  hue 
That  gilds  thy  silken  threads  so  brightly  o'er/— 

"^Mhild  that  life's  morning  dew 
Might  bathe  my  restless  heart  forerer  more ! 

*•  Unto  the  spirit-land 
Could  I,  in  being's  brightness,  have  been  bovne,— 

Had  her  fond,  trembling  hand 
From  my  cold  brow  this  golden  rin^^  shorn; 

«  Not,  then,  should  I  thus  gaxe. 
And  sigh  that  time  has  weaken'd  and  made  dim 

The  charm  which  thou  dost  raise- 
Bright  are  the  tresses  of  the  cherubim ! 

«Type  of  life's  tranquil  spring ! 
Thy  Yoice  is  rich  and  eloquentiy  inildf 

The  Teacher's  echcnng : 
« <  Become  thou  now  e'en  as  aUttle  child.'  ^ 


TO  AN  ELM. 

BsATBLT  thy  old  arms  fling 
Their  countless  pennons  to  the  fields  of  air, 

And,  like  a  syWan  king, 
Tlieir  panoply  of  green  still  proudly  wear. 

As  some  rude  tower  of  old, 
7*hy  massiTe  trunk  still  rears  its  rugged  fonn. 

With  limbs  of  giant  mould. 
To  battle  sternly  with  the  winter  stOTnL 

In  Nature's  mighty  fane, 
Thou  art  the  noblest  arch  beneath  the  d[y; 

How  long  the  pilgrim  train 
That  with  a  benison  have  pass'd  thee  by! 

Lone  patriarch  of  the  wood ! 
Like  a  true  spirit  thou  dost  freely  rise^ 

Of  fresh  and  dauntless  mood, 
Spreading  thy  branches  to  the  qpen  does. 

The  locust  knows  thee  well. 
And  when  the  summer-days  his  notes  pioloiig^ 

Hid  in  some  leafy  ceU, 
Pours  from  thy  world  of  green  his  drowsy  aoog. 

Oft,  on  a  mom  in  spring. 
The  yellow-bird  will  seek  thy  waring  spray, 

And  there  securely  swing, 
To  whet  his  beak,  and  pour  his  blithesome  lay. 

How  bursts  thy  monarch  wail. 
When  sleeps  the  pulse  of  Nature's  buoyant  liie» 

And,  bared  to  meet  the  gale. 
Wave  thy  old  branches,  eager  for  the  strife ! 
The  sunset  often  weaves 
Upon  thy  crest  a  wreath  of  splendour  rare. 


While  the  fresh-murmuring  leaves 
FiU  with  cool  sound  the  evening's  sultry  air. 

Sacred  thy  roof  of  green 
To  rustic  dance,  and  childhood's  gambob  fiw^ 

Gay  youth  and  age  serene 
Tom  with  fioniliar  gladness  unto  thee. 

O,  hither  should  we  roam, 
To  hear  Truth's  herald  in  the  lofty  shade. 

Beneath  thy  emerald  dome 
Might  Freedom's  champion  fitly  draw  his  blade. 

With  blessings  at  thy  feet. 
Falls  the  worn  peasant  to  his  noontide  rest; 

Thy  verdant,  calm  retreat 
laspires  the  sad  and  soothes  the  troubled  braMt 

When,  at  the  twflight  hour. 
Plays  through  thy  tressil  crown  the  sun's  last  glaaiiiy 

Under  thy  ancient  bower 
The  schoolboy  oomes  to  wpart,  tiie  bard  to  team. 

And  when  the  moonbeams  fall 
Through  thy  broad  canopy  upon  the  gnm, 

Making  a  faiiy  hall. 
As  o'er  the  sward  the  flitting  shadows  pass; 

Then  lovers  haste  to  thee. 
With  hearU  that  tremble  like  that  shifting  ligfat, 

To  them,  O,  brave  old  tree, 
ThoQ  art  joy's  shrine— a  temple  of  delight ! 


TRI-MOUNTAIN. 

Tnouen  Time's  dim  atmosphere,  behold 

Those  ancient  hills  again. 
Rising  to  Fancy's  eager  view 

In  sohtode,  as  when 
Beneath  the  summer  firmament, 

So  silently  of  yore. 
The  shadow  of  eadi  passing  doud 

Their  nigged  bosoms  bore ! 

They  sloped  in  pathless  grandeur  then 

Bown  to  the  murmuring  sea. 
And  rose  upon  the  woodland  plain 

In  lonely  majesty. 
The  breeze,  at  noontide,  wlusper'd  soft 

Their  emerald  knolls  among, 
And  midnight's  wind,  anud  their  heights, 

Its  wildest  dirges  sung. 

As  on  their  brow  the  forest-king 

Paused  in  his  weary  way. 
From  far  below  his  quick  ear  caught 

The  moaning  of  the  bay ; 
The  dry  leaves,  fann'd  by  autumn's  breath. 

Along  their  ridges  crept ; 
And  snow-wreaths,  like  storm-whiten'd  waves^ 

Around  them  rudely  swept 

For  ages,  o'er  their  swelling  sides, 

Cbew  the  wild  flowers  of  spring. 
And  stars  smiled  down,  and  dew-founts  poui'd 

Their  gentle  ofiering. 
The  moonbeams  play'd  upon  their  peaks, 

And  at  their  feet  the  tide; 
And  thus,  like  altar-mounts  they  stood. 

By  nature  sanctified. 
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Now,  when  to  marie  their  hetoon-fomis 

The  seaman  turns  his  gaxe, 
It  quails,  as  roof,  and  q>ire,  and  done 

Flash  in  the  sun's  bright  rays. 
On  those  wild  hiUs  a  thousand  homea 

Are  rear'd  in  proud  array, 
And  argosies  float  safisly  oW 

That  lone  and  ide-gemm'd  bay. 
Those  shadowy  mounds,  so  long  antrod» 

By  countless  leet  are  press'd ; 
And  hosts  of  loved  ones  meekly  sleep 

Below  their  teeming  breast 
A  world's  unnumber'd  Toioes  float 

Within  their  narrow  bound : 
Lore's  gentle  tone,  and  traffic's  hum, 

And  music's  thrilling  sound. 
There  Jjiberty  first  found  a  tongue 

Beneath  New  England's  sky, 
And  there  her  earliest  martyrs  stood, 

And  nerred  themseWes  to  die. 
And  long  upon  these  ancient  hills, 

By  glory's  light  enshrined. 
May  rise  the  dwellings  of  the  firee, 

The  city  of  the  mind. 


LOVE  AND  FAME. 

GiTx  me  the  boon  of  Ioto  ! 

I  ask  no  more  for  fome ; 
Far  better  one  unpurchased  heart 

Than  gloiy's  proudest  name. 
Why  wake  a  fever  in  the  blood. 

Or  damp  the  spirit  now. 
To  gain  a  wreath  whose  leaves  shall 

Above  a  wither'd  brow  1 
Otfe  me  the  boon  of  love! 

Ambition's  meed  is  vain ; 
Dearer  aflbction's  earnest  smile 

Than  honour's  richest  train. 
Fd  radier  lean  upon  a  breaat 

Responsive  to  my  own. 
Than  sit  pavilion'd  gorgeously 

Upon  a  kingly  throne. 
Like  the  Chaldean  sage, 

Fame's  worshippers  adore 
The  brilliant  orbs  that  scatter  lifljil 

O'er  heaven's  asure  floor ; 
But,  in  their  very  heart  enshrined. 

The  votaries  of  love 
Keep  o'er  the  holy  flame,  which  ooee 

niuroed  the  courts  above. 
Give  me  the  boon  of  love ! 

Renown  is  but  a  br^th, 
Whose  loudest  echo  ever  floats 

From  out  the  halls  of  death. 
A  loving  eye  beguiles  me  more 

Than  fame's  emMazon'd  seal. 
And  one  sweet  note  of  tendemeas 

Than  triumph's  wildest  peaL 
Give  me  the  boon  of  love ! 

The  path  of  fame  is  drear, 
And  glory's  arch  doth  ever  span 

A  hiU-side  oold  and  i 
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One  wild  flower  from  the  path  of  love. 

All  lowly  though  it  lie. 
Is  dearer  than  the  wreath  that  waves 

To  stem  ambition's  eye. 

Give  me  the  boon  of  love ! 

The  lamp  of  fame  shines  for, 
^But  love's  soft  light  glows  near  and 

A  pure  and  household  star. 
One  tender  glance  can  flU  the  soul 

With  a  perennial  fire ; 
But  glory's  flame  bums  fitfully — 

A  lone,  funereal  pyre. 

Give  me  the  boon  of  love  I 

Fame's  tmmpet-strains  depart. 
But  love's  sweet  lute  yields  melody 

That  lingers  in  the  heart 
And  the  scroll  of  fame  will  bum 

When  sea  and  earth  consume. 
But  the  rose  of  love  in  a  happier  sphere 

Will  live  in  deathless  bloom. 


GREENOUGH'S  WASHINGTON. 

Ths  quarry  wnenceftby  form  majestic  sprung 

Has  peopled  earth  with  grace. 
Heroes  and  gods  that  elder  bards  have  sung, 

A  bright  and  peerless  race ; 
But  from  its  sleeping  veins  ne'er  rose  before 

A  shape  of  loftier  name 
Than  his,  who  Glory  *s  wreath  with  meekness  wore, 

The  noblest  son  of  Fame. 
Sheathed  is  the  sword  that  Passi<m  never  stain'd; 

His  gaxe  around  is  cast. 
As  if  the  joys  of  Freedom,  newly-gain'd, 

Before  his  vision  pass'd ; 
As  if  a  nation's  shout  of  love  and  pride 

With  music  fill'd  the  air. 
And  his  calm  soul  was  lifted  on  the  tide 

Of  deep  and  grateful  prayer ; 
As  if  the  crystal  mirror  of  his  life 

To  fancy  sweetly  came. 
With  scenes  of  patient  toil  and  noble  strife^ 

Undimm'd  by  doubt  or  shame ; 
As  if  the  lofty  purpose  of  his  soul 

Expression  would  betray — 
The  high  resolve  Ambition  to  control. 

And  thrust  her  crown  away ! 
O,  It  was  well  in  marble  firm  and  white 

To  carve  our  hero's  form. 
Whose  angel  guidance  was  our  strength  in  fight. 

Our  star  amid  the  storm ! 
Whose  matchless  troth  has  made  his  name  divine^ 

And  human  freedom  sure, 
His  country  great,  his  tomb  earth's  dearest  shrine. 

While  man  and  time  endure ! 
And  it  is  well  to  place  his  image  ther^ 

Beneath  the  dome  he  blest ; 
Let  meaner  spirits  who  its  councils  shares 

Revere  that  silent  guest ! 
Let  us  go  up  with  high  and  sacred  love 

To  look  on  his  pure  brow, 
And  as,  with  solemn  grace,  he  points  above. 

Renew  the  patriot's  vow! 
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The  author  of  «<  Velasco*'  is  a  nadre  of  Glou- 
cester, a  town  on  the  sea-coast  of  Massachusetts, 
and  was  bom  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  September, 
1816.  His  &ther,  a  respectable  merchant,  of  the 
same  name,  is  still  living,  and  resides  in  Boston. 
The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  educated  in  the 
schools  of  that  city  and  the  neighbourhood,  where 
he  lived  until  his  removal  to  New  York,  in  1837. 
His  earliest  metrical  compositions  were  printed  in 
<*The  Collegian,*'  a  monthly  miscellany  edited  by 
several  of  the  students  of  Harvard  College,  of  the 
junior  and  senior  classes  of  1830.  One  of  his 
contributions  to  that  work,  entitled  « Twilight 
Sketches,*'  exhibits  the  grace  of  style,  ease  ot  vei^ 
sification,  and  variety  of  description,  which  are 
characteristic  of  his  more  recent  eflfusions.  It  was 
a,  sketch  of  the  Summer  Grardens  of  St  Peters- 
burg, and  was  written  durii^  a  visit  to  that  capi- 
tal in  the  spring  of  1828.  v 

Mr.  Sarosxt's  reputation  rests  principally  on 
his  dramas,  for  he  has  not  published  any  collection 
of  his  miscellaneous  poems.  His  first  appearance 
as  a  dramatic  author  was  in  the  winter  of  1836, 
when  his  «  Bride  of  Genoa"  was  brought  out  at  the 
Tremont  Theatre,  in  Boston.  This  was  a  five-act 
play,  founded  on  incidents  in  the  career  of  Aktokio 
MoHTALDo,  a  plebeisn,  who  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two,  made  himself  doge  of  Genoa,  in  1693,  and 
who  is  described  in  the  history  of  the  times  as  a 
man  of  <*forgiring  temper,*'  but  daring  and  ambi- 
tious, with  a  genius  adequate  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  vast  designs.  In  the  delineation  of  his 
hero,  the  author  has  followed  the  historical  record, 
though  the  other  characters  and  incidents  of  the 
drama  are  entirely  fictitious.    It  was  successfully 


performed  in  Boston,  and  since  in  many  <^  the 
first  theatres  of  the  country.  His  next  production 
was  of  a  much  higher  order,  and  as  a  specimen  of 
dramatic  art,  has  received  warm  commendation 
from  tl^e  most  competent  judges.  It  was  the  tragedy 
of  «*Velasco,**  first  performed  at  Boston,  in  No- 
vember, 1837,  Miss  Ellsn  Trek  in  the  character 
of  IziDORA,  and  subsequently  at  the  principal 
theatres  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Washington, 
and  New  Orieans.  It  was  published  in  New  York 
in  1 889.  <•  The  general  action  of  the  piece,"  says 
the  author  in  his  preface,  <*  is  derived  from  incidents 
in  the  career  of  Rodrigo  Diaz,  the  Cid,  whose 
achievements  constitute  so  considerable  a  portion 
of  the  historical  and  romantic  literature  of  Spain." 
The  subject  had  been  variously  treated  by  French 
and  Spanish  dramatists,  among  others,  by  Coa- 
HSiLLs,  but  Mr.  Sarosnt  was  the  first  to  intro- 
duce it  successfully  upon  the  English  stage.  It  ia 
a  chaste  and  elegant  performance,  and  probably 
has  not  been  surpassed  by  any  similar  work  by 
so  youthful  an  author.  It  was  written  before  Mr. 
Sarositt  was  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

The  minor  poems  of  Mr.  SAROEirr  have  appear^ 
ed  at  various  times  in  the  monthly  miscellanies  and 
other  periodicals.  The  selections  which  I  have 
made  convey  a  not  inaccurate  idea  of  their  style. 
The  quatorzamt  written  during  a  voyage  to  Cuba 
in  the  spring  of  1836,  appear  to  be  the  moat  care- 
fully finished,  though  in  other  respects  they  are 
not,  perhaps,  superior  to  several  of  his  other  com- 
positions. He  has  written  several  interesting  proer 
works,  which  have  been  published  anonymously. 
Like  his  poems,  they  are  distinguished  for  elegance 
of  thought  and  diction. 


RECORDS  OF  A  SUMMER-VOYAGE  TO 
CUBA. 

I. — THX   DXFARTURB. 

AoAiir  thy  winds  are  pealing  in  mine  ear! 
Again  thy  waves  are  flashing  in  my  sight ! 
Thy  memory-haunting  tones  again  I  hear. 
As  through  the  spray  our  vessel  wings  her  flight ! 
On  thy  cerulean  breast,  now  swelling  high, 
Again,  thou  broad  Atlantic,  am  I  cast ! 
Six  years,  with  noiseless  tread,  have  glided  by, 
Since,  an  adventurous  boy,  I  hail'd  thee  last. 
The  searbirds  o'er  me  wheel,  as  if  to  greet 
An  old  companion ;  on  my  naked  brow 
The  sparkling  foam-drops  not  unkindly  beat;  [now 
Flows  through  my  hair  the  freshening  breeae — and 
The  horizon's  ring  enclasps  me;  and  I  stand 
Gazing  where  &des  from  view,  doud-like,  my  father- 
land! 


II. — THB   eALE. 

The  night  came  down  in  terror.    Through  the 

air 
Mountains  of  clouds,  with  lurid  summits,  roll'd ; 
The  lightning  kindling  with  its  vivid  glare 
7*heir  outlines,  as  they  rose,  heap'd  foki  on  fold. 
The  wind,  in  fitful  sughs,  swept  o'er  the  sea ; 
And  then  a  sudden  lull,  gentle  as  sleep, 
Soft  as  an  infant's  breathing,  seem*d  to  be 
Lain,  like  enchantment,  on  the  throbbing  deep. 
But,  false  the  calm!  for  soon  the  strengthen'd 

gtle 
Burst,  in  one  loud  explosion,  far  and  wide. 
Drowning  the  thunder's  voice !    With  every  aail 
Close-reef 'd,  our  gproaning  ship  heel'd  on  her  side ; 
The  torn  waves  comb'd  the  deck ;  while  o'er  the 

mast 
The  meteors  of  the  storm  a  ghastly  radiance  cast! 
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Bravely  oor  trim  ship  rode  the  tempest  through; 
And,  when  the  exhausted  gale  had  ceased  to  rave, 
How  broke  the  day-star  on  the  gazer's  view! 
How  flush'd  the  orient  every  crested  wave ! 
The  sun  threw  down  his  slueld  of  golden  light 
In  fierce  defiance  on  the  ocean's  bed ; 
Whereat,  the  clouds  betook  themselves  to  flight, 
Like  routed  hosts,  with  banners  soil'd  and  red. 
The  sky  was  soon  all  bnlliance,  east  and  west ; 
All  traces  of  the  gale  had  pass'd  away — 
The  chiming  billows,  by  the  breeze  caress'd, 
Toes'd  lightly  firom  their  heads  the  feathexy  spray. 
Ah !  thus  may  Hope's  auspicious  star  again 
Rise  o'er  the  troubled  soul  where  gloom  and  grief 
have  been ! 

IT< — TO  ▲  L4V]>-BimD. 

Thou  wanderer  firom  green  fields  and  leafy  nooks ! 
Where  blooms  the  flower  and  toils  the  honey-bee ; 
Where  odorous  blossoms  drift  along  die  brooks. 
And  woods  and  hills  are  very  fiiir  to  sec 
Why  hast  thou  left  thy  native  bough  to  roam, 
WiUi  drooping  vring,  far  o'er  the  briny  billow  t 
Thou  canst  not,  Hke  the  osprey,  cleave  the  foam, 
Nor,  like  the  petrel,  make  Uie  wave  thy  pillow. 
Thou'rt  like  those  fine-toned  spirits,  gentle  bird, 
Which,  from  some  better  land,  to  this  rude  life 
Seem  borne — they  struggle,  mid  the  common  herd, 
With  powers  unfitted  for  the  selfish  strife ! 
Haply,  at  length,  some  zephyr  wafts  them  back 
To  their  own  home  of  peace,  across  the  world's 
dun  track. 

T« — A  THOUSHT  OF  THB  VAST. 

I  woke  firom  slumber  at  the  dead  of  night, 
Stirr'd  by  a  dream  which  was  too  sweet  to  last — 
A  dream  of  boyhood's  season  of  delight ; 
It  flash'd  along  the  dim  shapes  of  the  past ! 
And,  as  I  mused  upon  its  strange  appeal. 
Thrilling  my  heait  with  feelings  undefined. 
Old  memories,  bursting  firom  time's  icy  seal, 
Ruah'd,  like  sun-stricken  fountains,  on  my  mind. 
Scenes,  among  which  was  cast  my  early  home. 
My  &vourite  haunts,  the  shores,  the  ancient  woods. 
Where,  with  my  schoolmates,  I  was  wont  to  roam, 
Green,  sloping  lawns,  majestic  solitudes — 
All  rose  before  me,  till,  by  thought  beguiled, 
Freely  I  could  have  wept,  as  if  once  more  a  child. 

YI. TBOFICAL  WBATHBR. 

We  are  afloat  upon  the  tropic  sea ! 
Here  summer  holdeth  a  perpetual  reign : 
How  flash  the  waters  in  their  bounding  glee ! 
The  sky's  soft  purple  is  without  a  stain !  [blowing, 
Full  in  our  wake  the  smooth,  warm  trade-winds 
To  their  unvarying  goal  still  fiuthful  run ; 
And  as  we  steer,  with  sails  before  them  flowing. 
Nearer  the  zeniUi  daily  climbs  the  sun. 
The  startled  flying-fish  around  us  skim, 
Gloss'd,  like  the  hummingbird,  with  rainbow  dyes ; 
And,  as  they  dip  into  the  water's  brim. 
Swift  in  pursuit  the  preying  dolphin  hies. 
All,  all  is  fair;  and,  gazing  round,  we  feel 
The  south's  soft  languor  gently  o'er  our  senses  steal. 


▼II.— -A  CAUf. 

O !  for  one  draught  of  cooling  northern  air ! 
That  it  might  pour  its  freshness  on  me  now ; 
That  it  might  kiss  my  cheek  and  cleave  my  hair, 
And  part  its  currents  round  my  fever'd  brow ! 
Ocean,  and  sky,  and  earth !  a  blistering  calm 
Spread  over  all !  how  weary  wears  the  day ! 
O,  lift  the  wave,  and  bend  the  distant  palm. 
Breeze !  wheresoc'er  thy  lagging  pinions  stray. 
Triumphant  burst  upon  the  level  deep, 
Rock  the  fix'd  hull  and  swell  the  clinging  sail ! 
Arouse  the  opal  clouds  that  o'er  us  sleep, 
Sound  thy  shrill  whistle !  we  will  bid  thee  hail ! 
Though  wrapt  in  all  the  storm-douds  of  the  north. 
Yet  from  thy  home  of  ice,  come  forth,  O,  breeze, 
come  forth ! 

▼m. — ^A  WISH. 

That  I  were  in  some  forest's  green  retreat. 
Beneath  a  towering  arch  of  proud  old  elms ; 
Where  a  clear  streamlet  gurgled  at  my  feet — 
Its  wavelets  glittering  in  their  tiny  hehns ! 
Thick  clustering  vines,  in  many  a  rich  festoon, 
From  the  high,  rustling  branches  should  depend; 
Weaving  a  net,  through  which  the  sultry  noon 
Might  stoop  in  vain  its  fiery  beams  to  send. 
There,  prostrate  on  some  rodc's  gray  sloping  side, 
Upon  whose  tinted  moss  the  dew  yet  lay,* 
Would  I  catch  glimpses  of  the  clouds  that^de 
Athwart  the  sky — and  dream  the  houra  away; 
While  through  the  alleys  of  the  sunless  wood 
The  fanning  breeze  might  steal,  with  wild-flowen' 
breath  imbued. 

IT. — TBOPICAL  WIGHT. 

But,  O !  the  night ! — the  cool,  luxurious  night. 
Which  closes  round  us  when  the  day  grows  dim. 
And  the  sun  sinks  from  his  meridian  height 
Behind  the  ocean's  occidental  rim ! 
Clouds,  in  thin  streaks  of  purple,  green,  and  red. 
Lattice  his  parting  glory,  and  absorb 
The  last  bright  emanations  that  are  shed 
In  wide  profusion,  from  his  fiiiling  orth 
And  now  the  moon,  her  lids  unclosing,  drngns 
To  smile  serenely  on  the  charmed  sea. 
That  shines  as  if  inlaid  with  lightning-chaina, 
From  which  it  hardly  struggled  to  be  free. 
Swan-like,  with  motion  unperceived,  wo  glide, 
Touch'd  by  the  downy  breeze,  and  favour'd  by  the  tide. 

X. THE   PLAKBT  JUPITBB. 

Ever,  at  night,  have  I  look'd  first  for  thee. 
O'er  all  thy  astral  sisterhood  supreme ! 
Ever,  at  night,  have  I  look'd  up  to  see 
The  diamond  lustra  of  thy  quivering  beam ; 
Shining  sometimes  through  pillowy  clouds  serene. 
As  they  part  from  thee,  like  a  loosen'd  scroll ; 
Sometimes  unveil'd,  in  all  thy  native  sheen, 
When  no  pale  vapoure  underneath  thee  roll. 
Bright  planet!  that  art  but  a  single  ray 
From  our  Creator's  throne,  illume  my  soul ! 
Thy  influence  shed  upon  my  doubtful  way 
Through  life's  dark  vista  to  the  immortal  goal — 
Gleam  but  as  now  upon  my  dying  eyes,  [shall  rise. 
And  hope,  from  earth  to  thee,  from  thee  to  heaven. 
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XI« — TO  KeiRlA. 

LeagUM  of  blae  ocean  are  between  u«  spvead ; 
And  I  cannot  behold  thee'  mve  in  dreams ! 
I  may  not  hear  thy  voice,  nor  list  thy  tread, 
Nor  see  the  light  that  ever  roand  thee  gleams. 
Fairest  and  best !  mid  summer  joys,  ah,  say, 
Dost  thou  e'er  think  of  one  who  thinks  of  thee— 
The  Atlantic-wanderer,  who,  day  by  day. 
Looks  for  thine  image  in  the  deep,  deep  sea  1 
Long  months,  and  years,  perchance,will  pass  away. 
Ere  he  shall  gaze  into  thy  face  again ; 
He  cannot  know  what  rocks  and  quicksands  n»y 
Await  him,  on  the  future's  shipless  main ; 
But,  thank'd  be  memory !  there  are  treasures  still. 
Which  the  triumphant  mind  holds  subject  to  its  wilt 

XII. — CUIA. 

What  sounds  arouse  me  from  my  slumbers  light! 
**  Land  ho/  all  hands  ahoy  /" — I  'm  on  the  deck. 
T  is  early  dawn.    The  day-atar  yet  is  bright 
A  few  white  Tapouiy  ban  the  lenith  fleck. 
And  lo !  along  the  horizon,  bold  and  high, 
The  purple  hills  of  Cuba!  haa,idlhail! 
Isle  of  undying  Terdure,  with  thy  sky 
Of  purest  azure !     Welcome,  odorous  gale ! 
O !  scene  of  life  and  joy  f  thou  art  array'd 
In  hoes  of  unimagined  loveliness- 
Sing  louder,  brave  old  mariner !  and  aid 
My  swelling  heart  its  rapture  to  exprew; 
For  from  enchanted  memory  never  mow    [shore! 
Shall  fiMle  this  dawn  snbUme,  this  bright,  celestial 


THE  DAYS  THAT  ARE  PAST. 

Wb  will  not  deplore  them,  the  days  that  are  past; 
The  gloom  of  misfortune  is  over  them  cast; 
They  are  lengthened  by  sorrow  and  sullied  by  care ; 
Their  griefe  were  too  many,  thdr  joys  vrere  too  rare ; 
Yet,  now  that  thehr  shadows  are  on  ns  no  more. 
Let  us  welcome  the  prospect  that  brightens  before ! 

We  have  cheriih'd  feir  hopes,  we  have  plotted 

brave  schemes. 
We  have  lived  till  we  find  them  illusive  as  dreams ; 
Wealth  has  melted  like  snow  that  is  grasp'd  in  the 

hand. 
And  the  steps  we  have  climb'd  have  departed  like 


Yet  shall  we  despond  while  of  health  unbereft, 
And  honour,  bright  honour,  and  freedom  are  leftl 

O !  shall  we  despond,  while  the  pages  of  time 
Yet  open  before  us  their  records  sublime !  [gold, 
While,  ennobled  by  treasures  more  precious  than 
We  can  walk  with  the  martyrs  and  heroes  of  old ; 
While  humanity  whispers  such  truths  in  the  ear. 
As  it  softens  the  heart  like  sweet  music  to  hear  1 

O !  shall  we  despond  while,  with  visions  still  free. 
We  can  gaze  on  the  sky,  and  the  earth,  and  the  sea ; 
While  the  sunshine  can  waken  a  burst  of  delight, 
And  the  stars  are  a  joy  and  a  glory  by  night : 
While  each  harmony,  running  through  nature,  can 


In  our  spirits  the  impulse  of  gladness  and  praise  ? 

O !  let  us  no  kmger  then  vainly  lament 

Over  scenes  that  are  feded  and  days  that  are  spent: 


But,  by  feith  uaferaaken,  unawed  by  mischance, 
On  hope's  waving  banner  still 'fix'd  be  our  glance; 
And,  should  fortune  prove  cruel  and  felse  to  the  last» 
Let  us  look  to  the  future  and  not  to  the  past ! 


THE  MARTYR  OF  THE  ARENA. 

Hovour'o  be  the  hero  evermore. 

Who  at  mercy's  call  has  nobly  died ! 
Edioed  be  his  name,  from  shore  to  shore, 

With  immortal  chronicles  allied! 
Verdant  be  the  turf  upon  his  dust, 

Bright  the  sky  above,  and  soft  the  air ! 
In  the  grove  set  up  his  marble  bust. 

And  with  garlands  crown  it,  fresh  and  fiur. 
In  melodious  numbers,  that  shall  live 

With  the  music  of  the  rolling  spheres. 
Let  the  minstnrs  inspiration  give 

Hii  enlogiura  to  the  future  years ! 
Not  the  victor  in  his  country's  cause, 

Not  the  chief  who  leaves  a  people  free, 
Not  the  fi«mer  of  a  nation's  laws 

Shall  deserve  a  greater  fame  than  he ! 
Hast  thou  heard,  in  Rome's  declining  day. 

How  a  youth,  by  Christian  aeal  in^ell'd,  « 
Swept  the  sanguinary  games  away, 

Which  the  Coliseum  once  beheld  ! 
Fill'd  with  gaaittg  thtiusands  were  tke  tiers, 

With  the  city's  chivalry  and  pride. 
When  two  gladiators,  with  their  spears. 

Forward  sprang  from  the  arena's  side. 
Rang  the  dome  with  plaudits  loud  and  long. 

As,  with  shields  advanced,  the  athletes 
Was  there  no  one  in  that  eager  throng 

To  denounce  the  spectacle  of  blood  ? 
Aye,  Tklxmachus,  with  swelling  fVame, 

Saw  the  inhuman  sport  renew'd  once  more 
Few  among  the  crowd  could  tell  his  name 

For  a  cross  was  all  the  badge  he  wore  I 
Yet,  with  brow  elale  and  godlike  mien, 

Stepp'd  he  ferth  upon  the  cifcKng  sand ; 
And,  while  all  were  wondering  at  the  soeae. 

Cheeked  the  enooonter  wi^  a  daring  hand. 
«  Romans !"  cried  h»-^  Let  this  reeking  sod 

Never  more  vrtth  human  blood  be  stain'dl 
Let  no  image  of  the  living  Qtm 

In  unhaUowed  combat  be  profiuied ! 
Ah !  too  long  has  this  colosnl  dome 

Fail'd  to  sink  and  hide  your  brutal  shows ! 
Here  I  call  upon  assembled  Rome 

Now  to  swear,  they  shalf  forever  dosef 
Parted  thus,  the  combatants,  with  joy. 

Mid  the  tumult,  found  the  means  to  fly; 
In  the  arena  stood  the  undaunted  boy. 

And,  with  looks  adoring,  gazed  on  high. 
Peal'd  the  shout  of  wrsth  on  every  side ; 

Every  hand  was  ea^er  to  assail ! 
«  Slay  him !  slay !"  a  hundred  voices  cried. 

Wild  with  fury — but  he  did  not  quaO ! 
Hears  he,  ss  entranced  he  looks  above, 

Strains  celestial,  that  the  menace  drown  1 
Sees  he  angels,  with  their  eyea  of  love. 

Beckoning  to  him,  with  a  martyr's  crown  ! 
Fiercer  swell'd  the  people's  frantic  shout ! 

Launch'd  against  him  flew  the  stones  like  r 
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Death  and  terror  circled  him  about— 

But  he  itood  and  perishM— not  in  Tarn ! 
Not  in  Ttin  the  youthful  martyr  feU!   

Then  and  there  he  crush'd  a  bloody  creed  I 
And  hU  Wgh  example  shall  inyel 

Future  heroes  to  as  great  a  deed! 
Stony  answew  yet  remain  for  the* 

Who  would  quesdon  and  precede  thetimei 
In  their  season,  may  they  meet  their  foes, 

Like  TBiuLicaus,  with  wont  sublune  i 


SUMMER  IN  THE  HEART. 
Tbb  cold  blast  at  the  casement  beats, 

The  window-panes  are  white, 
The  snow  whirls  through  the  empty 

It  is  a  dreary  night! 
Sit  down,  old  friend !  the  win«H:ups  wait ; 

Fill  to  o'erflowmg !  fill! 
Thou^  Winter  howleth  at  the  gale. 

In  our  hearU 'tis  summer  stai! 

For  we  ftdl  many  summer  joys 

And  greenwood  sports  have  AvnA, 

When,  free  and  ever-roring  boys. 

The  rocks,  the  streams  we  dared ! 

And,  as  I  look  upon  thy  face- 
Back,  back  o'er  yeare  of  ill. 

My  heart  flies  to  that  happy  place, 
Where  it  is  summer  still ! 

Yes,  though,  like  sere  leaves  on  the  ground. 
Our  early  hopes  are  strown. 

And  cherish'd  flowears  lie  dead  around. 
And  singing  birds  are  flown,— 

The  verdure  is  not  fiided  quite. 
Not  mute  all  tones  that  thnll ; 

For,  seeing,  hearing  thee  to-night. 
In  my  heart  'tis  summer  stiU ! 

Fin  up !  the  olden  times  come  back! 
With  light  and  life  once  more 

We  scan  the  future's  sunny  track. 
From  youth's  enchanted  shore ! 

The  lost  return.    Through  fields  of  bloom 
We  wander  at  our  will ; 

Gone  U  the  winter's  angry  gloom- 
In  our  hearts  'tis  summer  stiU! 


THE  FUGITIVE  FROM  LOVE. 

Is  there  but  a  single  theme 
For  the  youthful  poet's  dream  1 
Is  there  but  a  single  wire 
To  the  youthful  poet's  lyre  1 
Earth  below  and  heaven  above- 
Can  he  sing  of  naught  but  love  1 
Nay!  the  batUe's  dust  I  see! 
God  of  virar !  I  follow  thee ! 
And,  in  martial  numbers,  rwse 
Worthy  peans  to  thy  prai*©- 
Ah !  she  meeU  me  on  the  field— 
If  I  fly  not,  I  must  yield. 
Jolly  patron  of  the  grape ! 
To  thy  arms  I  will  escape! 


Quick,  the  rosy  nectar  bring; 
♦*Io  Bacch«"' I  wiU  sing. 
Ha!  Confusion!  every  sip 
But  reminds  roe  of  her  Up. 
Pill  AS !  give  me  wisdom's  page, 
And  awake  my  lyric  rage ; 
Love  is  fleeting ;  love  is  vam ; 
I  will  try  a  nobler  strain. 
O,  perplexity !  my  books 
But  reflect  her  haunting  looks ! 

Jupitsb!  onAeelcry! 
Take  me  and  my  lyre  on  high ! 
Lo!  the  stare  beneath  me  gleam ! 
Here,  O,  poet !  is  a  theme. 
Madness !  She  has  come  above ! 
Every  chord  is  wluspcring  "  Love ! 


THE  NIGHT-STORM  AT  SEA. 

Tis  a  dreary  tlung  to  be 
Tosnng  on  the  wide,  wide  sea, 
When  the  sun  has  set  in  clouds. 
And  the  wind  sighs  through  the  shrouds. 
With  a  voice  and  with  a  tone 
Like  a  living  creature's  moan ! 
Look !  how  wildly  swells  the  surge 
Round  the  black  horizon's  verge ! 
See  the  giant  billows  rise 
From  the  ocean  to  the  skies! 
While  the  sea-bird  wheels  his  flight 
O'er  their  streaming  crests  of  white. 

List!  the  vrind  is  vrakening  fast ! 

All  the  sky  is  overcast! 

Lurid  vapours,  hurrying,  trail 

In  the  pathway  of  the  gale. 

As  it  strikes  us  with  a  shock 

That  might  rend  the  deep-set  root . 

Falls  the  strain'd  and  shiver'd  mast ! 

Spare  are  scattered  by  the  Wast! 

And  the  sails  are  split  asunder. 

As  a  cloud  is  rent  by  thunder ; 

And  the  struggling  vessel  shakes, 

As  the  wild  sea  o'er  her  breaks. 
Ah!  what  sudden  light  is  this, 
Blazing  o'er  the  dark  abyss  1 
Lo!  the  full  moon  reare  her  form 
Mid  the  cloud-rifls  of  the  storm, 
And,  athwart  the  troubled  air, 
Shhies,  like  hope  upon  despair! 
Every  leaping  billow  gleams 
With  the  lustre  of  her  beams, 
And  Ufts  high  its  fiery  plume 
Through  the  midnight's  pertmg  gloom : 
While  iU  scatter'd  flakes  of  gold 
O'er  the  sinking  deck  are  roU'd. 
Father !  low  on  bended  knee. 
Humbled,  weak,  we  turn  to  thee ! 
Spare  us,  mid  the  fearful  fight 
Of  the  raging  winds  to-night! 
Guide  us  o'er  the  threatening  wave:  ^ 
Save  us !— thou  alone  canst  save ! 
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LUCY  HOOPER. 


Mm  HoopBB  was  a  native  of  Newburjport, 
near  Boeton,  bat,  for  several  of  the  last  years  of 
her  life,  resided  at  Brooklyn,  on  Long  Island.  She 
was  a  girl  of  much  gentleness  and  simplicity  of 
character,  and  firom  her  childhood  gave  evidence 
of  the  possession  of  a  poetical  mind.  She  was  a 
long  time  an  invalid,  and  her  illness  was  borne 
wi&  fortitude  and  resignation.     Within  a  few 


months  of  her  death  she  edited  an  elegant  vohnne, 
entitled  «Tbe  Lady's  Book  of  Flowers  and  Poet- 
ry,'' and  wrote  her  <•  Stories  firom  Real  Life,**  and 
some  of  her  finest  poems  Doubtless,  had  she  lived 
to  a  riper  age,  she  would  have  won  an  enduring 
reputation  as  an  author.  She  died  on  the  second 
day  of  August,  1841,  in  the  twenty4buith  year  of 
her  age. 


OSEOLA. 

Not  on  the  batUe-pIain, 
As  when  thy  thousand  warriors  joy'd  to  meet  thee, 

Sounding  the  fierce  war-cry. 

Leading  them  forth  to  die : 
Not  thus — not  thus  we  greet  thee. 

But  in  a  hostile  camp. 

Lonely  amid  thy  ' 
Thine  arrows  spent, 
Thy  brow  unbent, 
Tet  wearing  record  of  thy  peck's  woes. 

Chief!  for  thy  memories  now, 
While  the  tall  palm  against  this  quiet  ikf 

Her  branches  waves, 

And  the  soft  river  laves 
The  green  and  fiower-crown'd  banks  it  wanders  by ; 

While  in  this  golden  sun 
The  burnished  rifle  gleameth  with  strange  light, 

And  sword  and  spear 

Rest  harmless  here, 
Tet  flash  vrith  startling  radiance  on  the  sight ; 

Wake  they  thy  glance  of  scorn, 
Thou  of  the  folded  arms  and  aspect  stem  1 

Thou  of  the  soft,  deep  tone,* 

For  whose  rich  music  gone. 
Kindred  and  tribe  full  soon  may  vainly  yearn ! 

Wo  for  the  trusting  hour ! 
O,  kingly  stag,  no  hand  hath  brought  thee  down: 

'Twas  with  a  patriot's  heart, 

Where  fear  usurped  no  part. 
Thou  camest,  a  noble  oflering— -and  alone ! 

For  vain  yon  army's  might. 

While  for  thy  band  the  wide  plain  own'd  a  tree, 

And  the  wild  vine's  tangled  shoots 

On  the  gnarl'd  oak's  mossy  roots 

7*heir  tiysting-plaoe  mi^t  be. 

Wo  for  thy  hapless  fiite! 
Wo  for  thine  evil  times  and  lot,  brave  chief! 

Thy  sadly-dosing  story, 

Thy  qoii^y-vanish'd  glory, 
Thy  high  but  hopeless  struggle,  brave  and  brie£ 

*  OsBOLA  was  remarkable  for  a  toft  aod  flute^lke  voice. 


Wo  for  the  bitter  stain 
That  firom  our  country's  banner  may  not  part !      • 

Wo  for  the  captive— wo ! 

For  Utter  pains  and  slow 
Are  his  who  dieth  of  the  fevered  heart! 

O,  in  that  spirit-land, 

Where  never  yet  the  oppressor's  foot  hath  pass'd; 
Chief!  by  thoee  sparkling  streams, 
Whose  beauty  mocks  our  dreams, 

May  that  high  heart  have  won  its  rest  at  last! 


THE  DAUGHTER  OF  HERODIAS. 

Morraxs !  I  bring  thy  gift; 
Take  from  my  hand  the  drraded  boon— I  pcay» 
Take  it ;  the  still,  pale  sorrow  of  the  fooe 
Hath  left  upon  my  soul  its  living  tracoi 

Never  to  pass  away, 
Sinee  firom  these  lips  one  word  of  idle  breath 
Blanch'dthatcahnfece.    O,  mother!  this  is  death! 

What  is  it  that  I  see 
From  all  the  pure  and  settled  fiMtmes  gleamingt 
Reproach!  reproach!  My  dreams  aro  strange  and 

wikL 
Mother!  hadst  thou  not  pity  on  thy  child t 

Lo !  a  celestial  smile  seems  softly  beaming 
On  the  hush*d  lips ; — my  mother !  canst  thou  brook 
Longer  upon  thy  victim's  iaoe  to  lock  1 

Alas !  at  yester  mom 
My  heart  was  light,  and  to  the  viol's  sound 
I  gayly  danced,  while  crown'd  with  summer  flowers, 
And  swiftly  by  me  sped  the  flying  horns ; 

And  all  was  joy  around— 
Not  death !  O,  mother!  could  I  say  thee  nay! 
Take  from  thy  daughter's  hand  thy  boon  away! 

Take  it !  my  heart  is  sad ; — 
And  the  pure  forehead  bath  an  icy  chiU. 
I  dare  not  touch  it,  for  avenging  Heaven 
Hath  shuddering  visions  to  my  fancy  given; 

And  the  pale  face  appals  me,  cold  and  sttll. 
With  the  closed  lips.    O,  tell  me !  could  I  know 
That  the  pale  features  of  the  dead  were  so  1 
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I  may  not  turn  away 
From  the  charm'd  brow ;  and  I  have  heard  hia 
Even  as  a  prophet  by  hie  people  spoken ;     [name 
And  that  high  brow  in  death  bears  seal  and  token 

Of  one  whose  words  were  flame. 
O,  Holy  Teacher !  couldst  thou  rise  and  live, 
Would  not  those  hush'd  lips  whisper,  **l  forgive T' 

Away  with  lute  and  harp— 
With  the  glad  heart  forever,  and  the  danee ! 

Never  again  shall  tabret  sound  for  me ! 

O,  fearful  mother!  I  have  brought  to  thee 
The  silent  dead  with  his  rebuking  glance. 

And  the  crush'd  heart  of  one  to  whom  is  given 

Wild  draams  of  judgment  and  ofieuded  Heaven ! 


"TIME,  FAITH,  ENERGY."* 

HiOH  words  and  hopeful !— fold  them  to  thy  breast, 
Time,  Faith,  and  Energy,  are  gifts  sidilime ; 
Jf  thy  lone  bark  the  threatening  vraves  surround, 
Make  them  of  all  thy  nlent  thoughts  a  part 
When  thou  wouldst  oast  thy  pilgrim-staff  away. 
Breathe  to  thy  soul  their  high,  mysterious  sound, 
And  feint  not  in  the  noontide  of  thy  day,^ 
Wait  thou  for  Time ! 

Wait  thou  for  Time— the  slow-unfolding  flower 
Chides  man's  impatient  haste  with  long  delay ; 
The  hBiVeei  ripening  in  the  autumnal  sun — 
The  golden  fruit  of  suffering's  weighty  power 
Within  the  soul — like  soft  bells'  silvery  chime 
Repeat  the  tones,  if  feme  may  not  be  won. 
Or  if  the  heart  where  thou  shouldst  find  a  shrine. 
Breathe  forth  no  blessing  on  thy  lonely  way. 

Wait  thou  for  Time— it  hath  a  sorcerer's  power 
To  dim  life's  mockeries  that  gayly  shine. 
To  lift  the  veil  of  seeming  from  the  real, 
Bring  to  thy  soul  a  rich  or  fearful  dower. 
With  golden  tracery  on  the  sands  of  life, 
And  raise  the  drooping  heart  from  scenes  ideal. 
To  a  high  purpose  in  the  world  of  strife. 
Wait  thou  for  Time ! 

Yea,  wait  for  Time,  but  to  thy  heart  take  Faith, 
8ofl  beacon-light  upon  a  stormy  sea : 
A  mantle  for  the  pure  in  heart,  to  pass 
Through  a  dim  world,  untonch'd  by  living  death, 
A  cheerful  watcher  through  the  spirit's  night, 
Soothing  the  grief  from  which  she  may  not  f 
A  herald  of  glad  news — a  seraph  bright. 
Pointing  to  sheltering  havens  yet  to  be. 

Yea,  Faith  and  Time,  and  thou  that  through  the 

hour 
Of  the  lone  night  hast  nerved  the  feeble  hand. 
Kindled  the  weary  heart  with  sudden  fire. 
Gifted  the  drooping  soul  with  living  power, 
Immortal  Energy !  shalt  thou  not  be 
With  the  old  tales  our  wayward  thoughts  inspire, 
Link'd  with  each  vision  of  high  destiny, 
Till  on  the  fedeless  borders  of  that  land 

*  Sofgestsd  hj  a  pSMage  ia  DDLWBa's.**NlflU  aad 
Moralnff.*' 


Where  all  is  known  we  find  our  certain  way. 
And  lose  ye,  mid  its  pure  effulgent  light  t 
Kind  ministers,  who  cheer'd  us  in  our  gloom. 
Seraphs  who  lighten'd  griefs  with  guiding  ray. 
Whispering  through  tears  of  cloudless  glory  dawn- 
ing, 
Say,  in  the  gardens  of  eternal  bloom 
Will  not  our  hearts,  where  breaks  the  cloudless 
morning, 
Joy  that  ye  led  us  through  the  drooping  night  t 


GIVE  ME  ARMOUR  OF  PROOF. 

Gits  me  armour  of  proof,  I  must  ride  to  the  plain ; 
Give  me  armour  of  proof,  ere  the  trump  sound  again : 
To  the  halls  of  my  childhood  no  more  am  I  known. 
And  the  nettle  must  rise  where  the  myrtle  hath 

blown! 
Till  the  conflict  is  over,  the  battle  is  past— 
.Give  me  armour  of  proof— I  am  true  to  the  last ! 

Give  me  armour  of  proof— bring  me  helmet  and 

spear; 
Away !  shall  the  warrior's  cheek  own  a  tear  ! 
Bring  the  steel  of  Milan — 't  is  the  firmest  and  best. 
And  bind  o*er  my  bosom  its  closely  link'd  vest. 
Where  the  head  of  a  loved  one  in  fondness  hath  lain. 
Whose  tears  fell  at  parting  like  warm  summer  rain ! 

Give  me  armour  of  proof- I  have  torn  firom  my  heart 
Each  soft  tie  and  true  that  forbade  me  to  part; 
Bring  the  sword  of  Damascus,  its  blade  cold  and 

bright. 
That  bends  not  in  conflict,  but  gleams  in  the  fight; 
And  stay — let  me  fasten  your  scarf  on  my  breast, 
Love's  light  pledge  and  true— I  will  answer  the  rest ! 

Give  me  armour  of  proof— shall  the  cry  be  in  vain. 
When  to  life's  sternest  conflicts  we  rush  forth 

amain  1 
The  knight  clad  in  armour  the  battle  may  bide ; 
But  wo  to  the  heedless  when  bendeth  the  tried ; 
And  wo  to  youth's  mom,  when  we  rode  forth  alone. 
To  the  conflict  unguarded,  its  gladness  hath  flown ! 

Give  us  armour  of  proof — our  hopes  were  all  high ; 
But  they  pass'd  like  the  meteor  lights  from  the  sky ; 
Our  hearts'  trust  was  firm,  but  life's  waves  swept 

away 
One  by  one  the  frail  ties  which  were  shelter  and 

stay; 
And  true  was  our  love,  but  its  bonds  broke  in  twain : 
Give  me  armour  of  proof,  ere  we  ride  forth  again. 

Give  me  armour  of  proof— we  should  turn  from 
the  view 

Of  a  world  that  in  fading  to  one  that  is  true ; 

We  would  lift  up  each  thought  from  this  earth- 
shaded  light, 

To  the  regions  above,  where  there  stealeth  no  blight ; 

And  with  Faith's  chosen  shield  by  no  dark  tempests 
riven. 

We  would  gaie  from  earth's  storms  on  the  bright^ 
ness  of  heaven. 
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LUCY   HOOPER. 


LINES  SUGGESTED  BY  A  SCENE  IN 
"MASTER  HUMPHREY'S  CLOCK."* 

BiAirriruL  child !  mj  lot  is  cast; 

Hope  from  my  path  hath  fbrerer  past ; 

Nothing  the  futoie  can  bring  to  me 

Hath  erer  been  shadowed  in  dreams  to  thee; 

The  warp  is  woven,  the  arrow  sped, 

My  brain  hath  throbbed,  but  my  heart  is  dead: 

Tell  ye  my  tale,  then,  for  love  or  gold  t — 

Years  have  paas'd  by  since  that  tale  was  told. 

God  keep  thee,  child,  with  thine  angel  brow, 
Ever  as  sinless  and  bright  as  now; 
Fresh  as  the  roses  of  eariiest  spring, 
The  fair,  pure  buds  it  is  thine  to  bring. 
Would  that  the  bloom  of  the  soul  could  be. 
Beautiful  spirit !  caught  firom  thee ; 
Would  that  thy  gift  could  anew  impart 
The  roses  that  bloom  for  the  pure  in  heart 

Beautiful  child !  mayst  thou  never  hear 
Tones  of  reproach  in  thy  sorrowing  ear : 
Beautiful  child !  may  that  cheek  ne'er  glow 
With  a  warmer  tint  from  the  heart  below : 
Beautiful  child !  mayst  thou  never  bear 
The  clinging  weight  of  a  cold  despair ; 
A  heart,  whose  madness  each  hope  hath  cromfd, 
Which  hath  thrown  one  die,  and  the  stake  hath  lost. 

Beautiful  child!  why  shouldst  thou  stay! 

There  u  danger  near  thecy— eway !  away ! 

Avray !  in  thy  spotless  purity ; 

Nothing  c«n  here  be  a  type  of  thee ; 

The  veiy  air,  as  it  fans  Uiy  brow, 

May  leave  a  trace  on  its  stainless  snow; 

Lo !  spirits  of  evil  haunt  the  bowers. 

And  the  serpent  glides  from  the  trembling  flowers. 

Beantifril  child!  alas,  to  see 

A  fount  in  the  desert  gush  forth  for  thee, 

Where  the  queenly  lilies  should  faintly  gleam. 

And  thy  life  flow  on  as  its  silent  stream 

Afiir  from  the  world  of  doubt  and  sin, — 

This  weary  world  thou  must  vrander  in ; 

Such  a  home  was  once  to  my  virions  givenr— 

It  comes  to  my  heart  as  a  type  of  heaven. 

Beautiful  child !  let  the  weary  in  heart 

Whisper  thee  once,  ere  again  we  part ; 

Tell  thee  that  want,  and  tell  thee  that  pain 

Never  can  thrill  in  the  throbbing  brain. 

Till  a  sadder  story  that  brain  hath  leara'd. 

Till  a  fiercer  fire  hath  in  it  bum'd ; 

God  keep  thee  sinless  and  undefiled. 

Though  poor,  and  wretched,  and  sad,  my  child  I 

Beautiful  being!  away,  away ! 

The  angels  above  be  thy  help  and  stay. 

Save  thee  from  sorrow,  and  save  thee  from  sin, 

Guard  thee  from  danger  without  and  within. 

Pure  "be  thy  spirit,  and  breathe  for  me 

A  sigh  or  a  prayer  when  thy  heart  is  free ; 

In  the  crowded  mart,  by  the  lone  wayside, 

Beautiful  child !  be  thy  God  thy  guide. 

Nalljr  bore  upon  h«r  arm  the  IHtle  basket  with  her 
flowera,  and  aometiinflt  stopped,  with  timid  and  modest 

looks,  to  offer  them  at  some  fay  carriafe There 

was  but  one  lady  who  scemtd  to  undersund  the  child, 


LIFE  AND  DEATH. 

■*  La  flM>rt  est  Is  seal  dlea  que  J*osals  imptorer." 

Not  unto  thee,  O  pale  and  radiant  Death ! 
Not  unto  thee,  tiiough  every  hope  be  past. 
Though  Life's  first,  sweetest  stars  may  riune  no 


flowei 
looks, 
wasb 


Nor  earth  again  one  cheririi'd  dream  restore. 
Or  from  the  bright  urn  of  the  future  cast 

Aught,  aught  of  joy  on  me. 

Tet  imto  thee,  O  monardi !  robed  and  crown'd. 
And  beautiful  in  all  thy  sad  am^, 
I  bring  no  incense,  though  the  heart  be  duH, 
And  to  the  eyes,  that  tears  alone  may  fill. 

Shines  not  as  once  the  wonted  light  of  day. 
Still  upon  another  shrine  my  vows 

Shall  all  be  duly  paid,  and  though  thy  voice 
Is  full  of  music  to  the  pining  heart, 
And  woos  one  to  that  pillow  of  calm  rest. 
Where  aU  Life*sdull  and  restless  thoughu  d^art, 
StUl,  not  to  thee,  O  Death ! 

I  pay  my  vows,  though  now  to  me  thy  brow 
Seems  crown'd  with  roses  of  the  summer  prime, 
And  to  the  aching  sense  thy  voice  would  be, 
O  Death!  O  Death!  of  softest  melody, 
And  gentle  ministries  alone  were  thine. 
Still  I  implore  thee  not* 

But  thou,  O  Life !  O  Life !  the  searchmg  test 

Of  the  weak  heart !  to  thee,  to  dice  I  bow ; 

And  if  the  fire  upon  the  altar  shrine 

Descend,  and  scathe  each  glowing  hope  of  mine. 
Still  may  my  heart  as  now 
Turn  not  firom  that  dread  test 

But  let  me  pay  my  vows  to  thee,  O  Life ! 
And  let  me  hope  that  from  that  glowing  fire 
There  yet  may  be  redeem'd  a  gold  more  pure 
And  bright,  and  eagle  thoughts  to  mount  and  aoar 

Their  flight  the  higher. 
Released  from  earthly  hope,  or  earthly  fear. 

This,  this,  O  Life !  be  mine. 
Let  others  strive  thy  glowing  wreaths  to  bind«- 
Let  others  seek  thy  fiUse  and  dsitling  gleams, 
For  me  their  light  went  out  on  eariy  stnams, 
And  feded  were  thy  roses  in  my  grasp. 

No  more,  no  more  to  bloonL 

Tet  as  the  attn,  the  holy  stars  of  night. 

Shine  out  when  all  is  dark, 
So  would  I,  cheer'd  by  hopes  more  purely  bright. 
Tread  stiU  the  thorny  path  whose  dose  is  Hght, 
If;  but  at  last,  the  toss'd  and  weary  barqne 
Gains  t||e  sure  haven  of  her  final  rest 

and  ahs  was  one  who  sat  alone  In  a  haadaome  caxrisfe, 
while  two  jonnf  men  in  dashing  clothes,  who  had  Just 
dtamonnted  ftt>m  it,  talked  and  laufhed  loudly  at  a  littls 
dlaunee,  appearing  to  forget  her  quite.  There  were 
mnny  ladies  all  around,  but  they  turned  their  backs,  or 
looked  another  way,  or  at  the  two  young  men,  (not 
nnftvourably  at  tkm,)  and  left  her  to  herself.  8ke 
motioned  away  a  gipsy>woman,  urgent  to  teM  her  fortane, 
saying,  that  It  was  told  already,  and  had  been  Ihr  womtm 
years,  but  called  the  child  to%rards  her,  and  taking  bar 
flowers,  put  money  into  her  trembling  band,  and  bads 
ber  go  home,  and  keep  at  home,  fbr  God'a  sake *' 
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ARTHUR  CLEVELAND  COXE. 


C*",»WO 


Mb.  Coxv  is  the  eldest  son  of  the  Rererend 
Samvsl  H.  Coxs,  D.  Dm  of  Brooklyn.  He  wm 
born  in  Mendham,  in  New  Jersej,  on  the  tenth 
daj  of  May,  1818.  At  ten  years  of  age  he  was 
sent  to  a  gymnasiam  at  Pit^eld,  in  Massacho- 
setu,  and  he  completed  his  studies  preparatory  to 
entering  the  UnlTerslty  of  New  York,  nnder  the 
private  charge  of  Doctor  Bush,  author  of  <«The 
Life  of  Mohammed,"  etc  While  in  the  nnirer- 
sity  he  difltingaished  himself  by  his  devotion  to 
classic  learning,  and  particularly  by  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Greek  poets.  In  his  freshman  year 
he  delivered  a  poem  before  one  of  the  undergra- 
duates' societies,  on  «The  Progress  of  Ambition," 
and  in  the  same  period  produced  many  spirited 
metrical  pieces,  some  of  which  appeared  in  the 
periodicals*  of  the  time.  In  the  autumn  of  1837 
he  published  his  first  volume,  «  Advent,  a  Mys- 
tery,*' a  poem  in  the  dramatic  form,  to  which  was 
prefixed  the  following  dedication : 

Fathsb,  as  be  of  old  who  reap'd  the  field, 
Tha  first  youag  abeaves  to  Him  did  dedicate 

Whose  bounty  gave  wbate*er  the  glebe  did  yield, 
Whoae  amile  the  pleasant  harvest  night  create- 
So  I  to  thee  these  numbers  eoosecrate. 

Thou  who  didst  lead  to  Silo's  pearly  spring; 
And  If  Of  hours  well  saved  from  revela  late 

And  youthful  riot,  I  these  fhiits  do  bring, 

Accept  my  early  vow,  nor  frown  on  what  1  sing. 

This  work  was  followed  in  the  spring  of  1838  by 
«Athwold,a  Romaunt;"  aiui  in  the  summer  of 
the  same  year  were  printed  the  first  and  second 
cantos  of  **  Saint  Jonathan,  the  Lay  of  a  Scald." 
These  were  intended  as  introductory  to  a  novel 
in  the  stania  of  «  Don  Juan,"  and  four  other  can- 
tos were  afterward  written,  but  wisely  destroyed 
by  the  author  on  his  becoming  a  candidate  for 
holy  orders,  an  event  not  contemplated  in  his 
previous  studies.  He  was  graduated  in  July,  and 
on  the  occasion  delivered  an  eloquent  valedictory 
oration. 

From  this  period  his  poema  assnmed  a  devo- 
tional cast,  and  were  usually  pubUahed  in  the 
periodicals  of  the  church.  His  «  Athanasion"  was 
pronounced  before  the  alumni  of  Washington 
College,  in  Connecticut,  in  the  summer  of  1840. 
It  is  an  irregular  ode,  and  eontai(||i  passages  of 
considerable  merit,  but  its  sectarian  character  will 
prevent  its  receiving  general  applause.  The  fol- 
lowing allusion  to  Bishop  BiaKSLST  is  from  this 
poem; 

Oft  when  the  eve<star,  sinking  Into  day, 
Beems  eropire*s  ptanet  on  Its  westward  way. 
Comes,  In  soft  light  ttom  antique  window's  groin. 
Thy  pure  Ideal,  mhrad  saint  of  Cloyne ! 

*  Among  them  **Tbe  Blues"  and  **Tbe  Hebrew  Muse," 
in  (*  The  American  Monthly  Hagaslne.*' 
M 


Taught,  firom  sweet  cbUdbood,  to  revere  In  thee 
Earth's  every  virtoe,  writ  in  poesie. 
Nigh  did  I  leap,  oa  Ouo's  caisMr  Uae, 
To  see  thy  story  with  our  owa  entwine. 
Ob  Tale's  PM  walls,  no  pictured  ahape  to  me 
Liice  BaaxBLKT's  seem'd,  in  priestly  dignity, 
Such  as  he  atood,  fktigulng,  year  by  year. 
In  our  behoof,  dull  prince  and  cavalier; 
And  dauntless  atill,  aa  erst  the  Genoese  ; 
Bach  as  be  wander'd  o'er  the  Indy  seas 
To  vex'd  Bermoocbes,  witless  that  he  went 
Mid  isles  that  beekon'd  to  a  continent. 
Such  there  he  seem'd,  the  pure,  the  nndefiled  I 
And  meet  the  record!    Though,  perchance,  1  smiled 
That  those.  In  him,  tbemaelves  will  glorify. 
Who  reap  his  flsMs,  but  let  his  doetrlae  die, 
Tet»  let  him  sUnd :  the  world  will  note  It  well, 
And  Time  shall  thank  ihem  fbr  the  chronicle 
By  auch  confess'd,  Columbus  of  new  homes 
For  song,  and  Science  with  her  thousand  tomes. 
Tea— pure  apoetle  of  our  western  lore, 
Bpofce  the  fbU  heart,  that  sow  BMy  breathe  k  norst 
BtUI  ia  those  halla,  where  aoae  without  a  soeer 
Name  the  dear  title  of  thy  ghostly  fear. 
Stand  up,  bold  bishop— In  thy  priestly  vest ; 
Proof  that  the  Church  bore  tetters  to  the  West ! 
In  the  autunm  of  the  same  year  appeared  Mr. 
Coxa's  ('Christian  Ballads,"  a  collection  of  reli- 
gious poems,  of  which  the  greater  number  had 
previously  been  given  to  the  public  through  the 
columns  of  «The  Churchman."    They  are  ele- 
gant, yet  fervent  expressions  of  the  auUior's  love 
for  the  impressive  and  venerable  customs,  cere- 
monies, and  rites  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church. 

While  in  the  university,  Mr.  Cexx  had,-besidea 
acquiring  the  customary  intimacy  with  ancient 
literature,  learned  the  Italian  language;  and  he 
now,  under  Professor  NoasHiixaa,  ^voted  two 
years  to  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  and  the  Ger- 
man. After  passing  some  time  in  the  Divinity 
School  at  Chelsea,  he  was  admitted  to  deacon's 
orders,  by  the  Bbhop  of  New  York,  on  the  twen- 
ty-eighth of  June,  1 84 1 .  In  the  following  July,  on 
receiving  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  the 
University,  he  pronounced  the  closing  oration,  by 
appointment  of  the  faculty;  and  in  August  he 
accepted  a  call  to  the  rectorship  of  Saint  Anne's 
church,  then  recently  erected  by  Mr.  Gouvsaxsun 
MoaaiB  on  his  family  domain  of  Morrisiana,  near 
New  York.  He  was  married  on  the  twenty-first 
of  September,  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  to 
his  third  cousin,  Catrarihe  Clsvilaicd,  eldest 
daughter  of  Mr.  Simboit  Htdb. 

Besides  his  numerous  metrical  compositions- 
published  and  unpublished — Mr.  Coxt  has  writ- 
ten several  elaborate  prose  articles  for  the  "  Bib- 
lieal  Repository,"  -The  Churchman,"  "The  New 
York  Review,"  and  other  periodical  works.  Rarely 
hag  an  author  accomplished  so  much  before  reaeh- 
ing  his  twenty-fourth  year. 
1 « «  4':5 
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ARTHUR  CLEVELAND  COXE. 


BIANHQOD.* 

BoTSOos  hath  gone  or  ever  I  was  'ware ; 
Gone  like  the  birds  that  have  soDg  out  their  fonmiery 
And  fly  away,  bat  never  to  return. 
Gone  like  the  memory  of  a  fairy  vision; 
Gone  like  the  stars  that  have  bornt  oat  in  heaven ; 
Like  flowers  that  open  once  an  hundred  years. 
And  have  jost  folded  ap  their  golden  petals ; 
Like  msidenhood  to  one  no  more  a  virgin; 
Like  all  that  *s  bright  and  beaotifol  and  transient, 
And  yet,  in  its  snrpasnng  loveliness 
And  swift  dispersion  into  empty  nothing, 
Like  its  own  self  alone— like  life — ^like  boyhood ! 
Now,  on  the  traversed  scene  I  leave  forever, 
Doth  memory  cast  alrsady  her  pale  look ; 
And  thoogh  the  mellow  light  of  bygone  sommers. 
Gay,  like  a  bride  that  leaveth  her  home-valley, 
She,  with  &int  heart,  upon  the  bending  hill-top 
Tonis  her  fair  neck,  one  moment  unperceived. 
And  throogh  the  sansei  and  her  tearful  eye 
Throws  a  last  gtimpss  upon  herfiUher'sdweUilig: 
Blesses  the  roof-tree,  and  the  groves,  and  garden 
Wheie  romp  her  younger  sisten,  still  st  home ! 

I  have  just  waken'd  firom  a  darling  dream, 
And  fidn  would  sleep  again.    I  have  been  roving 
In  a  sweet  isle,  and  would  return  once  more. 
I  have  just  come,  methinksi  firom  Fairy-land, 
And  grieve  for  its  sweet  landscapes.  Wake,  my  soul! 
Thy  holiday  \m  over,  play-time  done. 
And  a  stem  master  calls  thee  to  thy  task. 

How  shall  I  ever  go  through  this  rough  world  1 
How  grow  still  older  every  coming  day  ? 
How  merge  my  childish  heart  in  manliness  t 
How  take  my  part  upon  this  tricking  stage  t 
How  wear  the  mask  to  seem  ^hat  I  am  nott 
Ah  me !  for  I  forget — ^I  *U  need  no  mask. 
And  soon  old  sge  will  need  no  mimicr}' ! 
I've  taken  my  first  step  adown  the  valley. 
And  e*er  I  rMch  it  e'en  my  pace  shall  change. 
I  shall  go  down  as  men  have  ever  done. 
And  tread  the  pathway  worn  by  constant  tramp, 
Since  first  the  giants  of  old  time  descended. 
And  Adam,  leading  on  our  mother  Evb, 
In  ages  older  than  antiquity. 
This  voice  so  buoyant  shall  be  all  unstrung. 
Like  harps  that  chord  by  chord  gprow  musicless : 
These  hands  must  totter  on  a  smooth-topp'd  stafl^ 
That  whirKd  so  late  the  ball-clab  vigorously : 
This  eye  grow  glassy  that  can  sparkle  now, 
And  on  the  clear  earth's  hues  look  doatingly : 
And  these  brown  locks,  which  tender  hands  have 
In  loving  curls  about  their  taper  fingers,    {twined 
Must  silver  soon,  and  bear  about  such  snows 
As  freeze  away  all  touch  of  tenderness. 
And  this,  the  end  of  every  human  story. 
Is  always  this — ^whatever  its  beginning — 
To  wear  the  robes  of  being  in  their  rags, 
To  bear,  like  the  old  Tuscan  prisoners, 
A  corpse  still  with  us,  insupportable ; 
And  then  to  sink  in  clay,  like  earth  to  earth. 
And  hearse  forever,  from  the  gaze  of  man,  [rdics. 
What  long  they  thought — now  dare  to  call— our 

*  Conclatioii  of  tn  onpabltohed  poem,  written  the 
Bight  tb«  aatbof  csbm  of  sfs,  May  10, 1830. 


Glory  to  Him  who  doth  subject  the  same 
In  hdpe  of  immortality !  My  song  shall  change  I 
I  go  from  strength  to  strength,  from  joy  to  joy. 
From  being  into  being.    I  have  leam'd 
This  doctrine  from  the  vanishing  of  youth. 
The  pictured  primer,  true,  is  thrown  aside; 
But  its  first  lesson  liveth  in  my  heart 
I  shall  go  on  throogh  all  eternity. 
Thank  God,  I  only  am  an  embiyo  still : 
The  small  beginning  of  a  glorious  soul. 
An  atom  that  shall  fill  immensity. 

The  bell  halh  toird!  my  birth-hour  is  upon  me: 
The  hour  that  made  me  child,  now  makes  roe  man ! 
Put  childish  things  away,  is  in  the  warning ; 
And  grant  roe.  Lord,  with  this,  the  Psalmist's  prayer. 
Remember  not  tbe^follies  of  my  youth,  . 
But  in  thy  goodness  think  upon  me.  Lord ! 


OLD  CHURCHES. 

Hast  been  where  the  full-blossom'd  bay-tree  is 
blowing 

With  odours  like  Eden's  around  t  [growing. 
Hast  seen  where  the   broad-leaved   paunetto  is 

And  wild  vines  are  fringing  the  ground  t 
Hast  sat  in  the  shade  of  catalpas,  at  noon. 

And  ate  the  cool  gourds  of  their  clime ; 
Or  slept  where  msg^olias  were  screening  the  moon. 

And  the  mocking-bird  sung  her  sweet  rhyme  1 

And  didst  mark,  in  thy  journey,  at  dew-dropping 

Some  ruin  peer  high  o'er  thy  way,         [eve, 
With  rooks  wheeling  round  it,  and  bushes  to  weave 

A  mantle  for  turrets  so  gray  t 
Did  ye  ask  if  some  lord  of  the  nvalier  kind 

Lived  there,  when  the  country  was  young  ? 
And  bum'd  not  the  blood  of  a  Christian,  to  find 

How  there  the  old  prayer-bell  had  rung? 

And  did  ye  not  glow,  when  they  told  ye — the  Lomn 

Had  dwelt  in  that  thisUe-grown  pile ; 
And  that  bones  of  old  Christians  were  under  its 
sward. 

That  once  had  knelt  down  in  its  aisle  1 
And  had  ye  no  tear-drops  your  blushes  to  steep 

When  ye  thoughtp— o'eryour  country  so  broad, 
The  bard  seeks  in  vain  for  a  mouldering  heap, 

Save  only  these  churches  of  Goo ! 

O  ye  that  shall  pass  by  those  ruins  agen. 

Go  kneel  in  their  alleys  and  pray. 
And  not  till  their  arches  have  echoed  amen. 

Rise  up,  and  fare  on,  in  your  way.       [more^ 
Pray  God  that  those  aisles  may  be  crowded  once 

Those  altars  surrounded  and  spread. 
While  anthems  and  prayers  are  upsent  as  of  yore, 

As  they  take  of  the  wine-cup  and  bread. 

Ay,  pray  on  thy  knees,  that  each  oh)  rursl  fime 

They  have  led  to  the  bat  and  the  mole. 
May  sound  with  the  loud-pealing  organ  again, 

And  the  full  swelling  voice  of  the  soul,  [by, 
Peradventure,  when  next  thou  shalt  journey  there- 

Even-bells  shall  ring  out  on  the  air. 
And  the  dim-lighted  windows  revesl  to  thine  eye 

The  snowy-robed  pastor  at  prayw. 
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THE  HEART'S  SONG. 

Iv  th'e  silent  midnight  watchei, 

List^-th  J  bosom-door  I 
How  it  knocketh,  knocketh,  knocketh, 

Knocketh  evermore ! 
Say  not  His  thy  pulse's  beating ; 

'T is  thj  heart  of  sin: 
'Tb  thy  Savionr  knocks,  and  crieth 

Rise,*  and  let  me  in  ! 

Death  comes  down  with  reckless  footstep 

To  the  hall  and  hot: 
Think  you  Death  will  stand  a-knocking 

Where  the  door  is  shut  1 
Jxsus  waiteth — waiteth — waiteth; 

But  thy  door  is  last ! 
Grieved,  away  thy  Saviour  goeth : 

Death  breaks  in  at  last 

Then  'tis  thine  to  stand—entreating 

Christ  to  let  thee  in : 
At  the  gate  of  heaven  beating, 

Wailing  for  thy  sin. 
Nay,  alas !  thou  foolish  virgin. 

Hast  thou  then  forgot, 
Jssus  waited  long  to  know  thee, 

But  he  knows  thee  not ! 


THE  CHIMES  OF  ENGLAND. 

Thx  chimes,  the  chimes  of  Motherland, 

Of  England  green  and  old. 
That  out  from  fane  and  ivied  tower 

A  thousand  years  have  toll'd ; 
How  glorious  must  their  music  be 

As  breaks  the  hallow'd  day. 
And  calleth  with  a  seraph's  voice 

A  nation  up  to  pray ! 

Those  chimes  that  tell  a  thousand  tales^ 

Sweet  tales  of  olden  time ! 
And  ring  a  thousand  memories 

At  vesper,  and  at  prime ; 
At  bridal  and  at  burial, 

For  cottager  and  king — 
Those  chimes — ^those  glorious  Christian 

How  blessedly  they  ring ! 

Those  dihnes,  those  diimes  of  Modierland, 

Upon  a  Christmas  room, 
OutbrMking,  as  the  angels  did, 

For  a  Redeemer  bom ; 
How  merrily  they  call  afiu*. 

To  cot  and  baron's  hidl. 
With  holly  deck'd  and  mistletoe. 

To  keep  the  festival ! 

The  chimes  of  England,  how  they  peal 

From  tower  and  gothic  pile. 
Where  hymn  and  swelling  anthem  fill 

The  dim  cathedral  aisle ; 
Where  windows  bathe  the  holy  light 

On  priestly  heads  that  falls,    ^ 
And  stain  the  florid  traoeiy 

And  banner-dighted  walls  I 


And  then,  those  Easter  bells;  in  spring  I 

Those  glorious  Easter  chimes; 
How  loyally  they  hail  thee  round. 

Old  queen  t>f  holy  times ! 
From  hill  to  bill,  like  sentinels, 

Reeponsively  they  cry. 
And  sing  the  rising  of  the  Loan, 

From  vale  to  mountain  high. 

I  love  ye— chimes  of  Motherland, 

With  all  this  soul  of  mine. 
And  bless  the  Loud  that  I  am  sprung 

Of  good  old  tinglish  line ! 
And  like  a  son  I  sing  the  lay 

That  England's  glory  tells; 
For  she  is  lovely  to  the  Lobd, 

For  yon,  ye  Christian  bells ! 

And  heir  of  her  ancestral  &rae, 

And  happy  in  my  birth, 
Thee,  too,  I  love,  my  forest-land, 

The  joy  of  all  the  earth ; 
For  thine  thy  mother's  voice  shall  be. 

And  here— where  Goo  is  king, 
¥^th  English  chimes,  from  Christian  sjmee^ 

The  wilderness  shall  ring; 


MARCH. 

Makoi— march — march  t 

Making  sounds  as  they  tread, 
Ho-ho !  how  they  step. 

Going  down  to  the  dead ! 
Every  stride,  every  tramp. 

Every  footfall  is  nearer ; 
And  dimmer  each  lamp^ 

As  darkness  grows  drearer; 
But  ho !  how  they  march. 

Making  sounds  as  they  tread ; 
Ho-ho !  how  they  step. 

Going  down  to  the  dead ! 

March — march — ^march ! 

Making  sounds  as  they  tread, 
Ho-ho,  how  they  laugh. 

Going  down  to  the  dead ! 
How  they  whirl — how  they  trip. 

How  they  smile,  how  they  didly. 
How  blithesome  they  skip. 

Going  down  to  the  valley; 
Oh-ho,  how  they  march. 

Making  sounds  as  they  tread ; 
Ho-ho,  how  they  skip, 

Going  down  to  the  dead ! 

March — march — march ! 

Earth  groans  as  they  tread ! 
Each  carries  a  skull ; 

Going  down  to  the  dead ! 
Every  stride — every  stamp. 

Every  footfall  is  bolder ; 
'TIS  a  skeleton's  tramp. 

With  a  skull  on  his  shoulder ! 
But  ho,  how  he  steps 

With  a  high-tossing  head. 
That  clay-cover'd  bone. 

Going  down  to  the  dead ! 
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Jamwb  RuiSBLL  LowxLL  ii  a  son  of  Doctor 
LowxLL,  an  eminent  Unitarian  clergyman  of  Bo»> 
ton.  He  was  educated  at  Harvard  College,  where 
he  was  graduated  when  twenty  years  of  age,  and 
I  believe  he  is  now  engaged  in  the  study  of  the 
law.  In  1839  he  published  anonymously  a  class 
poem,  delivered  at  Cambridge,  and  two  years  af> 
terward  a  volume  entitled  "A  Year's  Life;*'  and 
he  is  now  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  literaiy 
magazines.  "Rosaline,"  included  in  this  volume, 
is  one  of  his  most  recent  compositions. 

Sometimes,  in  hours  of  slumberous,  melancholy 
musing,  strange,  sweet  harmonies  seem  to  pervade 


the  air;  impalpable  forms,  with  garments  trailing 
like  shadows  of  summer  clouds,  glide  above  us ; 
and  wild  and  beautiful  thoughts,  ill-defined  as  the 
shapes  we  see,  fill  the  mind.  To  echo  these  har- 
monies, to  paint  these  ethereal  forms,  to  imbod^ 
in  language  these  tlioughts,  would  be  as  difficult 
as  to  bind  the  rainbows  in  the  skies.  Mr.  Lowell 
is  still  a  dreamer,  and  he  strives  in  vain  to  make 
his  readers  partners  in  his  dreamy,  spiritual  &n- 
des.  Yet  he  has  written  some  true  poetry,  and 
as  his  later  writings  are  his  best,  he  may  be  classed 
among  those  who  give  promise  of  the  highest  ex- 
cellence in  the  maturity  of  their  powers. 


ROSALINE. 

Thou  look'dst  on  me  all  yesternight, 
Thme  eyes  were  blue,  thy  hair  was  bright 
As  when  we  murmor'd  our  trothplight 

Beneath  the  thick  stars,  Rosalihk  ! 
Thy  hair  was  braided  on  thy  hesil 
As  on  the  day  we  two  were  wed. 
Mine  eyes  soaroe  knew  if  thou  wart  dead — 

But  my  shrunk  heart  knew,  Rosalihb  ! 

Th6  deathwatch  tick'd  behind  the  wall, 
The  blackness  rustled  like  a  pall, 
The  moaning  wind  did  rise  and  fall 

Among  the  bleak  pines,  Rosaliitk  ! 
My  heart  beat  thickly  in  mine  ears ! 
The  lids  may  shut  out  fleshly  fears, 
But  still  the  spirit  sees  and  hears. 

Its  eyes  are  Udless,  Rosaliitx  ! 

A  wildness  rushing  suddenly, 
A  knowing  some  ill  shape  is  nigh, 
A  wish  for  death,  a  fear  to  die, — 

Is  not  this  vengeance,  Rosalinx  t 
A  loneliness  that  is  not  lone, 
A  love  quite  withered  up  and  gone, 
A  strong  soul  trampled  from  its  throne^— 

What  wooldst  thou  further,  Rosaliitx  t 

Tis  lone  such  moonless  nights  as  these. 
Strange  sounds  are  out  upon  the  breeze. 
And  the  leaves  shiver  in  the  trees, 

And  then  thou  cemest,  Rosaliitb  ! 
I  seem  to  hear  the  mourners  go, 
With  long,  black  garments  trailing  slow, 
And  plumes  a^nodding  to  and  fro. 

As  once  I  heard  them,  Rosaliitx  ! 

Thy  shroud  it  is  of  snowy  white. 
And,  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
Thou  standest  moveless  and  upright, 

Oazing  upon  me,  Rosaline  ! 
There  is  no  sorrow  in  thine  eyes. 
But  evermore  that  meek  surprise,— 
O,  Gon  !  her  gentie  spirit  tries 

To  deem  me  guiltless,  Rosalihe  ! 
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Above  thy  grave  the  robin  sings. 

And  swarms  of  bright  and  happy  things 

Flit  all  about  with  sunlit  wings«— 

But  I  am  cheerless,  Rosalikx  ! 
The  violets  on  the  hillock  toss. 
The  gravestone  is  o'ergrown  with  moss. 
For  Nature  feels  not  any  loss, — 

But  I  am  cheeriess,  Rosaline  ! 

Ah!  why  wert  thou  so  lowly  bredl 
.Why  was  ray  pride  gall'd  on  to  wed 
Her  who  brought  lands  and  gold  instead 

Of  thy  heart's  treasure,  Rosalikx  1 
Why  did  I  fear  to  let  thee  stay 
To  look  on  me  and  pass  away 
Forgivingly,  as  in  iu  May, 

A  broken  flower,  Rosalihx  1 

I  thought  net,  when  my  dagger  strook. 
Of  thy  blue  eyes ;  I  could  not  brook 
The  past  all  pleading  in  one  look 

Of  utter  sorrow,  Rosalihe  ! 
I  did  not  know  when  thou  wert  dead : 
A  blackbird  whistling  overhead 
Thriird  through  my  brain ;  I  would  have  fled. 

But  dared  not  leave  thee,  Rosalike  ! 


A  low,  low  moan,  a  Ught  twig  stinr'd 

By  the  ufwpringing  of  a  bird, 

A  drip  of  blood, — were  all  I  heard — 

Then  deathly  stillness,  Rosalikx  ! 
The  sun  roll'd  down,  and  very  soon. 
Like  a  great  fire,  the  awful  moon 
Rose,  stain'd  with  blood,  and  then  a  swoon 

Crept  chilly  o'er  me,  Rosalike  I 

The  sten  came  out ;  and,  one  by  one. 
Each  angel  from  his  silver  throne 
Look'd  down  and  saw  what  I  had  done : 

I  dared  not  hide  me.  Rosalike  ! 
I  crouch'd ;  I  fear'd  thy  corpse  would  ay 
Against  me  to  God's  quiet  sky, 
I  thought  I  saw  the  blue  lips  try 

To  utter  something,  Rosalikx. 
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I  waited  with  a  madden'd  grin 
To  hear  that  Yoice  all  icy  thin 
Slide  forth  and  tell  my  deadly  tin 

To  hell  and  heaven,  RoeAUirB ! 
Bat  no  voice  came,  and  then  it  eeem'd 
That  if  the  very  corpae  had  scream'd. 
The  sound  like  sunshine  glad  had  stream'd 

Through  that  dark  stiUness,  Rosaliits! 

Dreams  of  old  quiet  glimmer*d  hy, 

And  faces  loved  in  infancy 

Came  and  look'd  on  me  mournfully, 

Till  my  heart  melted,  Rosalihb  ! 
r  saw  my  mother's  dying  bed, 
I  heard  her  bless  me,  and  I  shed 
Cool  tears— but  lo !  the  ghastly  dead 

Stared  me  to  madness,  Rosaliits  ! 

And  then,  amid  the  silent  night, 
I  scream'd  with  horriUe  delight. 
And  in  my  brain  an  awful  light 

Did  seem  to  crackle,  Rosauhb! 
It  is  my  cufse  I  sweet  mem'riea  fiUl 
From  me  like  snow— and  only  all 
Of  that  one  night,  like  cold  worms  cnwl 

My  doom'd  heart  over,  RotAUirB  I 

Thine  eyes  are  shut,  they  never  mwe 
Will  leap  thy  gentle  words  heSate 
To  tell  the  secret  o*er  and  o'er 

Thou  couldst  not  smother,  Rosalihx  ! 
Thine  eyes  aro  shot:  they  will  not  shint 
With  hap|»y  tears,  or,  through  the  vina 
That  hid  thy  casement,  beam  on  mine 

Sunful  vrtth  gladness,  Rosauvb  ! 

Thy  voice  I  never  more  shall  hear, 
Which  in  old  times  did  aeem  so  dear, 
That,  ere  it  trembled  in  mine  ear, 

My  quick  heart  heard  it,  Rosauhi  ! 
Would  I  might  die!    IvrereaaweO, 
Ay,  better,  at  my  home  in  bell. 
To  set  for  ay  a  boming  spell 

Twixt  me  and  meinoiy,  RosAUirx  I 

Why  wilt  thou  haunt  me  with  thine  eyes* 
Wherein  such  blessed  memories, 
Such  pitying  forgiveness  lies, 

Than  hate  more  bitter,  Rosalikx  ! 
Woe's  me !  I  know  that  love  so  high 
As  thine,  true  soul,  could  never  die. 
And  with  mean  day  in  diureh-yard  li»— 

Would  Gob  it  were  so,  RosALnra  I 


THE  BEGGAR. 

A  BseoAB  through  the  world  am  I, 
From  place  to  place  I  wander  by^— 
Fill  up  my  pilgrim's  scrip  for  me. 
For  Chbtst's  sweet  sake  and  charity ! 

A  little  of  thy  stead&stness, 
Rounded  with  leafy  gracefulness, 
Old  oak,  give  me,— 
That  the  world's  blasts  may  round  me  blow, 


And  I  yield  gently  to  and  firo. 
While  my  stout-hearted  trunk  Mow 
And  firm-set  roots  unmoved  be. 

Some  of  thy  stem,  unyielding  might. 
Enduring  still  through  day  and  night 
Rude  tempestpshock  and  withering  blight^— 
That  I  may  keep  at  bay 
The  changeful  April  sky  of  chance 
And  the  strong  tide  of  circumstanoer-- 
Give  me,  old  granite  gray. 

Some  of  thy  moumfulness  serene, 
Some  of  thy  never-dying  green, 
Put  in  this  scrip  of  mine, — 
That  grief  may  fall  Kke  snowflakes  li^t. 
And  deck  me  in  a  robe  of  white, 
Ready  to  be  an  angel  bright, — 
O  sweetly-mournful  pine. 

A  little  of  thy  merriment. 
Of  thy  sparkling,  light  content. 
Give  me,  my  cheerful  brook,^- 
That  I  may  still  be  full  of  glee 
And  ghdsomeness,  where'er  I  be, 
Though  fickle  fiUe  hath  prison'd  ma 
In  some  neglected  nook. 

Ye  have  been  very  kind  and  good 
To  me,  sinee  Fve  been  in  the  wood; 
Ye  have  gone  nigh  to  fill  my  heart; 
But  goo£bye,  kind  frieoda,  every  one, 
I'veftrtogoeveaetof  son ; 
Of  all  good  things  I  would  h«ve  part, 
The  d^  was  bigh  ere  I  cmdd  start. 
And  so  niyjoimiey'ssoaroe  begun. 

Heaven  help  me!  how  could  I  fiirget 
To  beg  <^  thee,  dear  violet ! 
Some  oi  thy  modesty. 
That  flowera  here  as  well,  unseen. 
As  if  before  the  world  tfaoa'dst  been, 
O  give,  to  strengthen  me. 


SONG. 


Lirr  up  the  curtains  of  Aine  eyae 
And  let  their  tight  oat  shfaie ! 

Let  me  adore  the  mysteries 
Of  those  mild  orbs  of  thine. 

Which  ever  queenly  calm  do  roll, 

AttunM  to  an  order'd  soul ! 


Open  Ihy  tips  yet  onee  again, 
And,  while  my  soul  doth  hush 

With  awe,  poor  forth  that  holy  strain 
Which  seemeth  me  to  gosh, 

A  fbnnt  of  music,  running  o'er 

From  thy  deep  spirit's  inmost  core  I 

III. 
The  melody  that  dwells  in  thee 

Beffets  in  me  as  well 
A  spiritual  harmony, 

A  mild  and  blessed  spell ; 
Far,  tu  above  earth's  atmosphere 
I  rise,  whene'er  thy  voice  I  hear. 
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ANNE. 

TiBBK  U  ft  pennveneas  in  quiet  Amrx, 
A  monmful  drooping  of  the  full,  gnj  eye, 
Ai  if  she  had  shook  hands  with  Miaerj, 
And  known  some  caro  since  her  short  life  begin ; 
Her  cheek  is  seriously  pale,  nigh  wan. 
And,  though  of  cheerfulness  there  is  no  lack. 
You  feel  as  if  she  must  be  dreas'd  in  black ; 
Yet  is  she  not  of  those  who,  all  they  can. 
Strive  to  be  gay,  and,  striving,  seem  most  sad, — 
Hers  u  not  grief^  but  silent  soberness ; 
Yon  would  be  startled  if  you  saw  her  glad. 
And  startled  if  you  saw  her  weep,  no  less ; 
She  walks  through  life,  as,  on  the  Sabbath-day, 
She  decorously  glides  to  church  to  pray. 


THE  WAY  OF  LIFE. 

I  SAW  a  gate :  a  harsh  voice  spake  and  said, 
»  This  is  the  gate  of  Life  ;"^  above  was  writ, 
«  Leave  hope  behind,  all  ye  who  enter  it ;" 
Then  shrank  my  heart  within  itself  for  dread ; 
But,  softer  than  the  summer  rain  is  shed. 
Words  dropp'd  upon  my  soul  and  they  did  say, 
«Fear  nothing,  Faith  shall  save  thee,  watch  and 
So,  without  fear  I  lifted  up  my  head,         [pny  !*' 
And  lo !  that  writing  was  not,  one  fetr  word 
Was  carven  in  its  stead,  and  it  was  xLove." 
Then  rain'd  once  more  those  sweet  tones  from  above 
With  healing  on  their  vrings :  I  huraUy  heard, 
«I  am  the  Life,  ask  and  it  shall  be  given ! 
I  am  the  Way,  by  me  ye  enter  Heaven !" 

TO  A  FRIEND. 

Mt  fnend,  adown  life's  valley,  band  in  hand. 

With  grateful  change  of  grave  and  merry  speech, 

Or  song,  our  hearts  unlocking  each  to  each. 

We'll  journey  onward  to  the  silent  land ; 

And  when  stem  Death  shall  loose  that  loving  band. 

Taking  in  his  cold  hand  a  hand  of  ours, 

The  one  shall  strew  the  other's  gtave  with  flowers. 

Nor  shall  his  heart  a  moment  be  unmann'd. 

My  friend  and  brother !  if  thou  goest  first, 

Wilt  thou  no  more  revisit  me  belowl 

Yea,  when  my  heart  seems  happy  causelessly 

And  swells,  not  dreaming  why,  as  it  woukl  burst 

With  joy  unspeakable, — my  soul  shall  know 

That  tfiou,  unseen,  art  bending  over  me. 

THE  POET. 

Post  !  who  sittest  in  thy  pleasant  room. 
Warming  thy  heart  with  idle  thoughts  of  love. 
And  of  a  holy  life  that  leads  above, 
Striving  to  keep  life's  spring-flowers  still  in  bloom. 
And  lingering  lo  snuff  their  fresh  perftune^ — 
O,  there  were  other  duties  meant  for  thee 
Than  to  sit  down  in  peacefulness  and  Be ! 
O,  there  are  brother-hearts  that  dwell  in  gloom. 
Souls  loathsome,  foul,  and  black  with  daily  sin, 
So  crusted  o'er  with  baseness,  that  no  ray 
Of  Heaven's  blessed  light  may  enter  in ! 
Come  down,  then,  ta  the  hot  and  dusty  way,  ' 
And  lead  them  back  to  hope  and  peace 
For,  save  in  act,  thy  love  is  all  in  vain. 


GREEN  MOUNTAINS. 

Yk  mountains,  that  fer  off  lift  up  your  heads, 
Seen  dimly  through  their  canopies  of  blue. 
The  shade  of  my  unrestfnl  spirit  sheds 
Distance-created  beauty  over  you ; 
I  am  not  well  content  with  this  fer  view; 
How  may  I  know  what  foot  of  loved  one  treads 
Your  rocks  moss-grown  and  sun-dried  torrent  hedst 
We  should  love  all  things  better,  if  we  knew 
What  claims  the  meanest  have  upon  our  hearts; 
Perchance  even  now  some  eye,  that  would  be  bright 
To  meet  my  own,  looks  on  your  mist-robed  forms; 
Perchance  your  grandeur  a  deep  joy  imparts 
To  souls  that  have  encircled  mine  with  lights— 
j  O,  brother-heart,  with  thee  my  spirit  warms ! 


THE  DEAD. 

To  the  dark,  narrow  bouse  when  loved  ones  go, 
Whence  no  steps  outward  turn,  whose  silent  door 
None  but  the  sexton  knocks  at  any  more, 
Are  they  not  sometimes  with  us  yet  below  t 
The  longings  of  the  soul  would  tell  us  so ; 
Although,  so  pure  and  fine  their  being's  < 
Our  bodily  eyes  are  witless  of  their  presence ; 
Yet  not  within  the  tomb  their  spirits  glow, 
Like  wizard  lamps  pent  op,  but  whensoever 
With  great  thoughts  worthy  of  their  high  behests 
Our  souls  are  fill'd,  those  bright  ones  with  us  be. 
As,  in  the  patriarch's  tent,  his  angel  guests : — 
O,  let  us  live  so  worthily,  that  never 
We  may  be  fer  from  that  blest  company! 

LOVE. 

Much  had  I  mused  of  love,  and  in  my  soul 
There  was  one  chamber  where  I  dared  not  \o6kf 
So  much  its  dark  and  dreary  voidness  shook 
My  spirit,  feeling  that  I  was  not  whole : 
All  my  deep  longings  flow'd  toward  one  goal 
For  long,  long  years,  but  were  not  answered. 
Till  hope  was  (looping,  feith  wellnigh  stone-dead,- 
And  I  was  still  a  blind,  earth-delving  mole : 
Yet  did  I  know  that  Goo  was  wise  and  good,  i 
And  would  fulfil  my  being  late  or  soon ; 
Nor  was  such  thought  in  vain,  for,  seeing  thee. 
Great  Love  rose  up,  as,  o'er  a  black  pine-wood. 
Round,  bright,  and  clear,  upstarteth  the  full  mooo. 
Filling  my  soul  with  glory  utterly. 


CAROLINE. 

A  STiiDiTBBB  sobera  o'er  her  pretty  feoe, 

Which  something  but  ill-hidden  in  her  eyes. 

And  a  quaint  look  about  her  Ups  denies ; 

A  lingering  love  of  girlhood  you  can  trace 

In  hercheck'd  laugh  and  half-restraint  P*oe; 

And,  when  she  bears  herself  most  womanly. 

It  seems  as  if  a  watchful  mother's  eye 

Kept  dowrf  with  sobering  glance  her  chiMiah  grace : 

Yet  oftentimes  her  nature  g^hes  free 

As  water,  long  held  back  by  little  hands 

Within  a  pump,  and  let  forth  suddenly ; 

Until,  her  task  remembering,  she  stands 

A  moment  silent,  smiling  doubtfully. 

Then  laughs  aloud,  and  scorns  her  hated  bands. 
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AvvLiA  B.  CoppvoK,  now  Mrs.  Wklbt,  wm 
born  in  the  small  town  of  St  Michaels,  in  Mary- 
land. When  she  was  about  fourteen  j^ears  of  age, 
her  father,  who  is  a  respectable  mechanic,  removed 
to  Lexington,  and  afterward  to  Louisville,  in  Ken- 
tucky, where,  Jn  1838,  she  was  married  to  Mr. 
GsoBot  B.  Wblbt. 

Most  of  her  poetry  has  been  published  during  the 
last  four  years,  under  the  signature  of  «<  Axxua/' 


I  Ml.] 

in  the  ^Louisrille  Journal,''  edited  by  Gsoaex  D. 
Prbnticx.  It  has  a  musical  flow  and  harmony, 
and  the  ideas  are  often  poetical ;  but  occasionally 
unmeaning  epithets,  lengthening  out  a  line  or  a 
Terse,  remind  us  that  the  writer  is  not  a  scholar- 
like artist  She  has  feeling,  and  fanc>,  and  pure 
sentiment — the  highest  qualities  that  ever  distin- 
guish the  poetry  of  women.  She  is  now  but 
about  twenty  years  of  age. 


THE  PRESENCE  OF  GOD. 

O,  Thov  who  flingst  so  fair  a  robe 

Of  clouds  around  the  hills  untrod — 
Those  mountain-pillars  of  the  globe 

Whose  peaks  sustain  thy  throne,  O  God  ! 
All  glittering  round  the  sunset  skies. 

Their  fleecy  wings  are  lightly  furl'd. 
As  if  to  shade  from  mortal  eyes 

The  glories  of  yon  upper  world ; 
There,  while  the  evening  star  upholds 
In  one  bright  spot,  their  purple  folds, 
My  spirit  lifts  its  silent  prayer. 
For  Thou,  O  God  of  love,  art  there. 

The  summer-flowers,  the  fair,  the  sweet 

Up-springing  fireely  from  the  sod. 
In  whose  soft  looks  we  seem  to  meet 

At  every  step,  thy  smiles,  O  Goo ! 
The  huiiiblest  soul  their  sweetness  shares, 

They  bloom  in  palace-hall,  or  cot, — 
Give  me,  O  Lord,  a  heart  like  theirs. 

Contented  with  my  lowly  lot; 
Within  their  pure,  ambrosial  bells 
In  odours  sweet  thy  spirit  dwells. 
Their  breath  may  seem  to  scent  the  air— 
'Tis  thine,  O  God  !  for  Thou  art  there. 

Hark !  from  yon  casement,  low  and  dim, 

What  sounds  are  these  that  fill  the  breexet 
It  is  the  peasant's  evening  hymn 

Arrests  the  fisher  on  the  seas ; 
The  old  man  leans  "his  silver  hairs 

Upon  his  light  suspended  oar. 
Until  those  soil,  delicious  airs 

Have  died  like  ripples  on  the  shore. 
Why  do  his  eyes  in  softness  roll  ? 
What  melts  the  manhood  from  his  soul  t 
HLs  heart  is  fiird  with  peace  and  prayer. 
For  Thou,  O  God,  art  with  him  there. 

The  birds  among  the  summer  blooms 
Pour  forth  to  Thee  their  hymns  of  love, 

When,  trembling  on  uplifled  plumes, 
They  leave  the  earth  and  soar  above ; 


We  hear  their  sweet,  familiar  airs 

Where'er  a  sunny  spot  is  found : 
How  lovely  is  a  life  like  theirs. 

Diffusing  sweetness  all  around ! 
From  clime  to  clime,  from  pole  to  pole. 
Their  sweetest  anthems  softly  roll ; 
Till,  melting  on  the  realms  oi  air, 
They  reach  thy  throne  in  grateful  prayer. 

The  stars-— those  floating  isles  of  light. 

Round  which  the  clouds  unfurl  their  sails, 
Pure  as  a'woman's  robe  of  white 

That  trembles  round  the  form  it  veils, — 
They  touch  the  heart  as  with  a  spell. 

Yet  set  the  soi^g  fiuicy  free: 
And,  O !  how  sweet  the  tales  they  tell 

Of  £uth,  of  peace,  of  love,  and  Thee. 
Each  raging  storm  that  wildly  blpws. 
Each  balmy  breeze  that  lifts  the  rose. 
Sublimely  grand,  or  softly  fair — 
They  speak  of  thee,  for  Thou  art  there. 

The  ^rit,  oft  oppressed  with  doubt. 

May  strive  to  cast  thee  from  its  thought; 
But  who  can  shut  thy  presence  out. 

Thou  mighty  Guest  that  com'st  unsought! 
In  spite  of  all  our  cold  resolves, 

Magnetic-like,  where'er  we  be. 
Still,  still  the  thoughtful  heart  revolves, 

And  points,  all  trembling,  up  to  thee. 
We  cannot  shield  a  troubled  breast 
Beneath  the  confines  of  the  blest — 
Above,  below,  on  earth,  in  air. 
For  Thou,  the  living  God,  art  there. 

Yet,  far  beyond  the  clouds  outspread, 

Where  soaring  fancy  oft  hath  been. 
There  is  a  land  where  Thou  hast  said 

The  pure  in  heart  shall  enter  in; 
There,  in  those  realms  so  calmly  bright. 

How  many  a  loved  and  gentle  one 
Bathe  their  soft  plumes  in  living  light. 

That  sparkles  from  thy  radiant  throne ! 
There,  souls  once  soft  and  sad  as  oun 
Look  up  and  sing  mid  fadeless  flowers ; 
They  dream  no  more  of  grief  and  care, 
For  Thou,  the  God  of  peace,  art  there. 
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TO  THB  MEMORY  OF  A  FRIEND. 

Whbit  fhinet  the  itar,  by  thee  lored  beet, 

Upon  these  toft,  delicioat  erea. 
Lighting  the  ringsioTe  to  her  neet, 

Where  trembling  itir  the  dmriding  leaves ; 
When  flings  the  wave  its  crest  of  foam 

Above  the  shadowy-mantled  seas : 
A  softness  o*er  mj  heart  doth  come, 

Linking  thy  memory  with  these ; 
For  if,  amid  those  orbs  that  rolI» 

Thou  hast  at  times  a  thought  of  me, 
For  every  one  that  sturs  thy  soul 

A  thousand  stir  my  own  of  thee. 

Even  now  thy  dear  remembered  eyes, 

FiU*d  up  with  floods  of  radiant  light, 
Seem  bending  from  the  twilight  skies, 

Outshining  all  the  stan  oi  night : 
And  thy  young  &oe,  divinely  fair, 

Like  a  bright  efcnid,  seems  melting  thronih 
While  low,  sweet  whispers  fill  the  air, 

Making  my  own  lips  whisper  too; 
For  never  does  the  soft  sooth  wind 

Steal  o'er  the  hush'd  and  lonely  sea. 
But  it  awakens  in  my  mind 

A  thousand  memories  of  fhee. 

O !  could  I,  while  these  hours  of  dreami 

Are  gathering  o'er  the  silent  hills. 
While  every  breexe  a  minstrel  seems. 

And  every  leaf  a  heart  that  thrills. 
Steal  all  unseen  to  some  hush'd  place, 

And,  kneeling  'neath  those  burning  orbs. 
Forever  gaze  on  thy  sweet  face, 

7H11  seeing  every  sense  absoii)S ; 
And  singling  out,  each  blessed  even. 

The  star  that  earliest  lights  the  sea. 
Forget  another  shines  in  heaven 

While  shines  the  one  beloved  by  thee. 

Lost  one !  companion  of  the  Uest, 

Thou,  who  in  purer  air  dost  dwsU, 
Ere  froie  the  life-drops  in  thy  breast. 

Or  fled  thy  soul  its  mys^  cell. 
We  pass'd  on  earth  such  hours  of  bUss 

As  none  but  kindred  hearts  can  know. 
And,  happy  in  a  world  like  this. 

But  dream*d  of  that  to  which  we  go, 
"nil  thou  wert  call'd  in  thy  young  years 

To  wander  o'er  that  shoreless  sea. 
Where,  like  a  mist,  time  disappears. 

Melting  into  eternity. 

I'm  thinking  of  some  sunny  hours. 

That  shone  out  goldenly  in  June, 
When  birds  were  singing  'mong  the  flowers. 

With  wild,  sweet  voices  all  in  tune 
When  o'er  thy  locks  of  paly  gold 

Flow'd  thy  transparent  veil  away. 
Till  'neath  each  snow-white  trembling  fold 

The  Eden  of  thy  bosom  lay ; 
And,  shelter'd  'neath  its  dark-fringed  Hd 

Till  raised  from  thence  in  girlish  glee, 
How  modestly  thy  glance  lay  hid 

From  the  fond  glances  bent  on  theei 


There  are  some  hours  that  pass  so  soon 

Our  spell-touch'd  hearts  scarce  know  they  end ; 
And  so  it  was  with  that  sweet  June, 

Ere  thou  wert  lost,  my  gentle  friend ! 
O !  how  I'll  watch  each  flower  that  closes 

Through  autumn's  soft  and  breexy  reign. 
Till  suminer4>looms  restore  the  roses, 

And  merry  June  shall  come  again! 
But,  ah !  while  float  its  sunny  hours 

O'er  fragrant  shore  and  trembling  sea. 
Missing  thy  face  among  the  flowers, 

How  my  full  heart  will  mourn  for  thee ! 


TO  A  SEA-SHELL.         \ 

Shxll  of  the  bright  seapwaves ! 
What  is  it  that  we  hear  in  thy  sad  moan! 
Is  this  unceasing  music  all  thine  own. 

Lute  of  the  ocean-caves ! 

Or,  does  some  spirit  dwell 
In  the  deep  windings  of  thy  chamber  dim. 
Breathing  forever,  in  its  mournful  hymn. 

Of  ocean's  anthem  swell  t 

Wert  thou  a  munnurer  long 
In  crystal  palaces  beneath  the  seas. 
Ere,  on  the  bright  air,  thou  hadst  heard  the  braen 

Pour  its  full  tide  of  song  t 

Another  thing  with  thee^ 
Are  there  not  gorgeous  cities  in  the  deep. 
Buried  with  flashing  gems  that  darkly  sleep, 

Hid  by  the  mighty  seal 

And  say,  O  lone  sea-shell, 
Are  there  not  costly  things,  and  sweet  perfumes, 
Scatter'd  in  waste  o'er  that  sea-gulf  of  tombs  t 

Hush  thy  low  moan,  and  tell. 

But  yet,  and  more  than  all — 
Has  not  each  foaming  wave  in  fury  toss'd 
O'er  earth's  most  beautiful,  the  brave,  the  lost. 

Like  a  dark  funeral  pall  1 

'TIS  vain — thou  answerest  not ! 
Thou  hast  no  voice  to  whisper  of  the  dead— 
Th  ours  alone,  vrith  sighs,  like  odoon  shed, 

To  hold  them  unforgot ! 

Thine  is  as  sad  a  strain 
As  if  the  spirit  in  thy  hidden  cell 
Pined  to  be  with  the  many  things  that  dwell 

In  the  wild,  restless  main. 

And  yet,  there  is  no  sound 
Upon  the  waters,  whisper'd  by  the  waves. 
But  seemeth  like  a  wail  from  many  graves, 

Thrilling  the  air  around. 

The  earth,  O  moaning  shell ! 
The  earth  hath  melodies  more  sweet  than  tiieae, 
The  music-gush  of  rills,  the  hum  of  bees. 

Heard  in  each  blossom's  belL 

Are  not  these  tones  of  earth. 
The  rustling  foliage  with  its  shivering  leaves. 
Sweeter  than  sounds  that  e'en  in  moonlight  eves 

Upon  the  seas  have  birth  % 

Abu !  thou  still  wilt  moan — 
Thou'rt  like  the  heart  that  wastes  itself  in 
E'en  when  amid  bewildering  melodies. 

If  parted  from  its  own. 
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MY  SISTERS. 

LiKB  flowers  that  softly  bloom  together. 

Upon  one  tux  •nd  fragile  stem, 
Mingling  their  sweets  in  sonny  weather, 

Ere  strange  rude  hands  have  parted  them: 
So  were  we  Unk*d  onto  each  other, 

Sweet  sisters!  in  oor  childish  honrs, 
For  then  one  fond  and  gentle  mother 

To  OS  was  like  the  stem  to  flowers. 
She  was  the  golden  thread  that  bound  us 

In  one  bright  chain  together  here. 
Till  Death  unloosed  the  cord  around  us, 

And  we  were  seyer'd  fiu*  and  near. 

The  floweret's  stem,  when  broke  or  shatter*d. 

Must  cast  its  blossoms  to  the  wind, 
Yet  round  the  buds,  though  widely  scattered. 

The  same  soft  perfume  still  we  find ; 
And  thus,  although  the  tie  is  broken 

That  link'd  us  round  our  mother's  knee, 
The  memory  of  words  we've  spoken 

When  we  were  children  light  and  free, 
Will,  like  the  perfume  of  each  bloasom, 

Live  in  our  hearts  where'er  we  roam. 
As  when  we  slept  on  one  fond  bosom. 

And  dwelt  within  one  happy  home. 

I  know  that  changes  have  come  o'er  us : 

Sweet  sisters!  we  are  not  the  same. 
For  different  paths  now  lie  before  os. 

And  all  throe  have  a  different  name; 
And  yet,  if  Sorrow's  dimming  fingers 

Have  shadow'd  o'er  each  youthful  brow, 
So  much  of  light  around  them  lingers, 

I  cannot  trace  those  shadows  now. 
Ye  both  have  those  who  love  ye  only. 

Whose  dearest  hopes  are  round  ye  thrown^- 
While,  like  a  stream  that  wanders  lonely, 

Am  I,  the  youngest,  wildest  one. 

My  heart  is  like  the  wind  that  beareth 

Sweet  scents  upon  its  unseen  wingp— 
The  wind !  that  for  no  creatore  careth. 

Yet  stealeth  sweets  from  every  thing; 
It  hath  rich  thoughts  forever  leaping 

Up,  like  the  waves  of  flashing  seas. 
That  with  their  music  still  are  keeping 

Soft  time  with  every  fitful  breeze; 
Each  leaf  that  in  the  bright  air  quivers, 

The  sounds  from  hidden  solitudes, 
And  the  deep  flow  of  far-off  rivers, 

And  the  loud  rush  of  many  floods: 
All  these,  and  more,  stir  in  my  bosom 

Feelings  that  make  my  spirit  glad, 
Like  dew-drops  shaken  in  a  blossom. 

And  yet  there  is  a  something  sad 
Mix'd  with  those  thooghts,  like  cloods,  that  hover 

Above  OS  in  the  qniet  air, 
Veiling  the  moon's  pale  beauty  over 

Like  a  dark  spirit  brooding  there. 

But,  sisters!  those  wild  thooghts  were  never 
Yours,  for  ye  would  not  love  like  me 

To  gaze  upon  the  stars  forever. 
To  hear  the  wind's  wild  melody. 
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Ye'd  rather  look  on  smiling  faces. 

And  linger  round  a  cheerful  hearth. 
Than  mark  the  stars'  bright  hiding-places 

As  they  peep  out  upon  the  earth. 
But,  sisters!  as  the  stars  of  even 

Shrink  from  day's  golden  flashing  eye. 
And,  melting  in  the  depths  of  heaven. 

Veil  their  soft  beams  within  the  sky : 
So  will  we  pass,  the  joyous-hearted. 

The  fond,  the  young,  like  stars  that  wane. 
Till  every  link  of  earth  be  parted. 

To  form  in  heaven  one  mystic  chain* 


"I  KNOW  THAT  THY  SPIRIT." 

I  KHOW  that  thy  spirit  looks  radiantly  down 

From  yon  beautiful  orb  of  the  west. 
For  a  sound  and  a  sign  have  been  set  in  my  own, 

That  tell  of  the  place  of  thy  rest ; 
For  I  gaze  on  the  star  that  we  talkM  of  so  oft, 

As  our  glances  would  heavenward  rove. 
When  thy  step  was  on  earth,  and  thy  bosom  was 
soft 

With  a  sense  of  delight  and  of  love. 


The  dreams  that  were  laid  on  thy  shadowless  brow 

Were  pure  as  a  feeling  onbom. 
And  the  tone  of  thy  voice  was  as  pleasant  and  low 

As  a  bird's  in  a  pleasant  spring  mom ; 
Soch  a  heaven  of  pority  dwelt  in  thy  breast, 

Soch  a  work!  of  bright  thoughts  in  thy  soul. 
That  naught  ooold  have  made  thee  more  lovely 
or  blest. 

So  bright  was  the  beaotifiil  whole. 

Bat,  now  o'er  thy  breast  in  the  bosh  of  tha  tooib 

Are  folded  thy  pale  gracefol  arms. 
While  the  midnight  of  death,  like  a  garment  of 
gloom. 

Hangs  over  that  bosom's  young  charms ; 
And  pale,  pale,  alas!  is  thy  rosy  lip  now. 

Its  melody  broken  and  gone; 
And  cold  is  the  young  heart  whose  sweet  dreama 
below 

Were  of  sommer,  of  sommer  alone. 

Yet  the  rise  and  the  fall  of  thine  eyelids  of  snow 

O'er  their  blue  orbs  so  mournfully  meek. 
And  the  delicate  blush  that  would  vanish  and  glow 

Through  the  light  of  thy  transparent  cheek. 
And  thy  tresses  all  put  from  thy  forehead  away^ 

These,  these  on  my  memory  rise 
As  I  gaze  on  yon  bright  orb  whose  beautiful  ray 

Hath  so  often  been  blest  by  thine  eyes. 

The  blue-girdled  stars  and  the  soft  dreamy  air 

Divide  thy  fui  spirit  and  mine : 
Yet  I  look  in  my  heart,  and  a  something  is  there 

That  links  it  in  feeling  to  thine: 
The  glow  of  the  sunset,  the  voice  of  the<breexe. 

As  it  cradles  itself  on  the  sea, 
Are  dear  to  my  bosom,  for  moments  like  these 

Are  sacred  to  memory  and  thee. 
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I  DID  not  notice  Lv^bxtia  Maria  Datidsov 
in  that  part  of  this  volume  in  which,  according  to 
the  chronological  order  which  has  governed  me,  her 
biography  should  have  appeared,  because  it  seemed 
most  proper  to  consider  together  the  remarkable 
children  of  whom  she  was  the  first  born  and  the 
first  to  die.  The  verses  which  she  wrote,  like  those 
of  her  younger  sister,  are  extraordinary,  considered 
as  the  productions  of  so  young  a  person,  however 
little  they  might  deserve  regard  if  presented  as  the 
effusions  of  a  matured  and  well-educated  mind. 

Those  who  have  read  the  preceding  memoirs 
may  remember  that  an  unusual  precocity  of  genius 
has  been  frequently  exhibited  in  this  country.  The 
cases  of  LvcBiTiA  and  Maboarst  Datidsox  are 
doubtless  more  interesting  than  any  to  which  I  have 
ab-eady  alluded,  but  they  are  not  the  most  wonder- 
ful that  have  been  known  in  America.  About 
two  years  ago  I  was  shown,  by  one  of  the  house 
of  Habfkb  and  Bbothxbs,  the  publishers,  some 
verses  by  a  girl  but  eight  years  of  age,  the  daughter 
of  a  gentleman  in  Connecticut — ^that  seemed  supe- 
rior to  any  composed  by  the  Datiosohs;  and  I 
have  heard  of  other  prodigies  no  less  remarkable. 
Greatness  is  not  often  developed  in  childhood,  and 
where  a  strange  precocity  is  observable,  it  is  gene- 
rally but  a  premature  blossoming  oi  the  mind* 
We  cannot  always  decide  to  even  our  own  aatie- 
frction,  whether  it  is  so,  but  as  the  writings  of  the 
Mbjects  of  this  notice,  when  they  were  from  nine 
to  fifteen  years  of  age,  exhibited  no  progreuy  it  is 
sot  unreMonable  to  suppose  that,  like  the  won- 
derful boy  Zbbah  CoLBUBir,  of  Vermont,  whose 
arithmetical  calculations  many  years  ago  astonish- 
ed the  world,  they  would  have  possessed  in  their 
physical  maturity  no  high  intellectual  qualities. 

Thefatherof  LvoBBTiA  and  Maboabbt  Datid- 
soir  was  a  physician.  Their  mother's  maiden  name 
was  Maroabst  Millbb.  She  was  a  woman  of 
an  ardent  temperament  and  an  afiectionate  dispo- 
sition, and  had  been  carefully  educated.  Lucbxtia 
was  bom  in  the  village  of  PlatUburgh,  in  New 
York,  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  September,  1808. 
In  her  infancy  she  was  exceedingly  fragile,  but  she 
grew  stronger  when  about  eighteen  months  old, 
and  though  less  vigorous  than  most  children  of 
her  age,  suffered  little  for  several  years  from 
sickness.  She  learned  the  alphabet  in  her  third 
year,  and  at  four  was  sent  to  a  public  school, 
where  she  was  taught  to  read  and  to  form  letters 
in  sand,  afler  the  Lancasterian  system.  As  soon 
as  she  could  read,  her  time  was  devoted  to  the  little 
bo<^  that  were  given  to  her,  and  to  composition. 
Her  mother  at  one  time  wishing  to  write  a  letter, 
found  that  a  quire  or  more  of  paper  had  disappear^ 
ed  from  the  place  where  writing  implements  were 
kept,  and  when  she  made  inquiries  in  regard  to  it, 
the  child  came  forward,  and  acknowledged  that 


she  had  «used  it"  As  Mrs.  Ditidsob  knew  die 
had  not  been  taught  to  write,  she  was  surprised, 
and  inquired  in  what  manner  it  had  been  destroy- 
ed. LrcRSTiA  burst  into  tears,  and  repBed  that 
she  did  (*not  like  to  tell."  The  question*  was  not 
urged.  From  that  time  the  paper  continued  to 
disappear,  and  she  was  frequently  observed  with 
little  blank  books,  and  pens,  and  ink,  sedulously 
shunning  observation.  At  length,  when  she  waa 
about  six  years  old,  her  mother  found  hidden  in 
a  doset,  rarely  opened,  a  parcel  of  papers  which 
proved  to  be  her  manuscript  books.  On  one  side 
of  each  leaf  was  an  artfully  sketched  picture,  and 
on  the  other,  in  rudely  formed  letters,  were  poetical 
explanations. 

From  this  time  she  acquired  knowledge  very 
rapidly,  studying  intensely  at  school,  and  reading 
in  every  leisure  moment  at  home.  When  about 
twelve  years  of  age  she  accorapanied  her  father 
to  a  celebration  of  the  birth-night  of  Washington. 
She  had  studied  the  history  of  the  father  o^  his 
counU^f ,  and  the  scene  awakened  her  enthusiasai. 
The  next  day  an  older  sister  found  her  absorbed 
in  writing.  She  had  drawn  an  urn,  and  written 
two  stanxas  beneath  it  They  were  shown  to  her 
mother,  who  expressed  her  delight  with  sudi  ani- 
mation that  the  child  immediately  added  the  con- 
cluding verses,  and  returned  with  the  poem  as  it 
is  printed  in  her  «  Remains" — 

Ao4  dots  a  Hero's  dust  lie  bere  f 
Oolanibia !  gtze  and  drop  a  tear ! 
His  conntry*s  and  itie  orphan's  friend, 
See  thouianda  o'er  his  ashes  bend ! 

Among  the  heroes  of  the  age, 
He  was  the  warrior  and  the  safe ! 
He  left  a  train  of  glory  bright 
Wbkh  never  wiU  be  hid  in  night. 

The  toils  of  war  and  danger  past. 
He  reaps  a  rich  reward  at  last ; 
His  pure  soal  mounts  on  cherub's  wlng% 
And  DOW  with  sainU  and  angels  sings. 

The  brightest  on  the  list  of  fame. 

In  golden  letters  shines  his  name ; 

Her  trump  shall  sound  It  through  the  world, 

And  the  striped  banner  ne'er  be  Airi'd! 

And  every  sex,  and  every  age. 
From  lisping  iKiy,  to  learned  sage. 
The  widow,  and  her  orphan  son, 
Revere  the  name  of  WASHiifOTOir. 

She  continued  to  write  with  much  industry  from 
this  period.  In  the  summer  of  1823,  her  health 
being  very  feeble,  she  was  withdrawn  from  school, 
and  sent  on  a  visit  to  some  friends  in  Canada.  In 
Montreal  she  was  delighted  with  the  public  build- 
ings, martial  parades,  pictures,  and  other  novd 
sights,  and  she  returned  to  Plattsburgh  with  reno- 
vated health.  Her  sister  Mauoarbt  was  bom 
on  the  twenty-sixth  of  March,  1823,  and  a  fiew 
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days  aftwwtid,  while  holding  the  infimt  in  her 
lap»  ihe  wrote  the  fbUowing  hiiet: 

SwMt  babe !  I  eannol  hope  tbat  thou  *lt  be  tnti 
From  woM .  to  all  alnea  earliest  time  deereed ; 
But  may*it  thou  be  wHh  retlgnatlon  bleae'd, 
To  bear  each  evil  liowaoe'er  diatreaa'd. 

May  Hope  her  anchor  lend  amid  the  atonn, 
And  o*er  the  tempeat  rear  her  angel  form; 
May  aweet  Benevoleneei  whoae  worda  are  peace, 
To  the  rude  whirlwind  softly  whisper— ceaae ! 

And  may  Rellclon»  Heaven'a  own  darltof  child, 
Teach  thee  at  human  cares  and  f  rieft  to  smile ; 
Teach  thee  to  look  beyond  that  world  of  wo, 
To  Heaven'a  high  fbant  whence  merdes  ever  flow. 

And  when  thla  rale  of  years  la  safely  passed, 
When  dealh'a  dark  curtain  ahuu  the  acene  at  laat, 
May  thy  f^eed  spirit  leare  this  earthly  aod, 
And  fly  to  seek  the  boaom  of  thy  God. 

In  the  summer  of  1824  she  finished  her  longest 
poem,  **  Amir  Khan,"  and  in  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year  was  sent  to  the  seminary  of  Mrs.  Wil- 
LABO,  at  Troy,  where  she  remained  during  the 
winter.  In  May,  1825,  after  spending  several 
weeks  at  home,  she  was  transferred  to  a  hoarding- 
school  at  Albany,  and  here  her  health,  which  had 
before  been  slightly  afiected,  rapidly  declined.  In 
company  with  her  mother,  and  Mr.  Moss  Ksht, 
a  gentleman  of  fortune,  who  had  undertaken  to 
d^ay  the  costs  of  her  education,  she  retiuned  to 
Plattsburgh  in  July,  and  died  there  on  the  twenty* 
seventh  of  August,  one  month  hefote  her  seren^ 
teenth  birth-day.  She  retained,  until  her  death, 
the  purity  and  simplicity  of  childhood,  and  died  in 
the  confident  hope  of  a  blissful  immortality. 

Soon  after  her  death,  her  poems  and  prose  writ- 
ings were  published,  with  a  memoir  by  Mr.  8.  F. 
B.  MoB8K,of  New  York,  and  an  elaborate  biogra- 
phy of  her  life  and  diatraeter  has  sinee  been  written 
by  Miss  C.  M.  Ssdowick,  the  author  €(t  «  Hope 
Leslie,"  etc  The  following  verMS  are  among  the 
most  perfect  she  produced.  They  were  addressed 
to  her  sister,  Mrs.  Towhsbitd,  in  her  fifteenth 
year: 

When  ereataif  spreads  bsr  ahades  aroaad. 

And  darkneaa  fllla  the  arch  of  besTcn ; 
When  not  a  mnrmnr,  not  a  aound 
To  FSney'a  aportlTe  ear  la  given ; 

When  the  broad  orb  of  heaven  la  brifht, 
And  looka  around  with  golden  eye ; 

When  Nature,  aoften'd  by  her  tight, 
Seema  calmly,  aotemnly  to  lie ; 

Then,  when  our  thougbta  are  raised  above 
Thla  world,  and  all  thla  world  can  give : 

O,  aiater,  sing  the  song  I  love, 
And  tears  of  gratitude  receive. 

The  song  wbkh  thrttto  my  boaom*a  core, 
And  hovering,  trembles,  balf-afrald; 

O,  alster,  sing  the  song  once  more 
Whkh  ne'er  for  mortal  ear  was  mads. 

*Twef«  almoat  aacrllege  to  aing 
Those  notes  amid  the  glare  of  day ; 

Notea  borne  by  angala'  pureat  wing. 
And  wafted  by  their  breath  away. 

When  ateeping  in  my  graaa-grown  bed, 
ShooMet  thou  atill  linger  here  above, 

Wilt  thou  not  kneel  beside  my  head. 
And,  alater,  aing  the  eong  I  love  1 


In  her  sixteenth  year  she  wrote  three  Mprophe- 
CMs,"  of  which  the  following  is  one : 

Let  roe  gaxe  awhile  on  that  marble  brow, 

On  thdt  fbn,  daric  eye,  on  that  cheek's  warm  glow  | 

Let  me  gaxe  fbr  a  moment,  that,  ere  1  die, 

I  may  read  thee,  maiden,  a  prophecy. 

That  brow  may  beam  In  glory  awhile ; 

That  cheek  may  bloom,  and  that  lip  may  smile  : 

That  Aill,  dark  eye  may  brightly  beam 

In  llfb'a  gay  mom.  In  bope'a  young  dream; 

But  ckMida  ahall  darken  that  brow  of  anow, 

And  aorrow  blight  thy  boaom'a  glow. 

I  know  by  that  spirit  so  haughty  and  high, 

I  know  by  that  brightly-flashing  eye, 

That,  maiden,  there  'a  that  wlthfai  thy  breast. 

Which  hath  mark'd  thee  out  for  a  aoul  unMesa'd: 

The  strife  of  love  with  pride  shall  wring 

Thy  youthAil  bosom's  tenderest  string ; 

And  the  cup  of  sorrow,  mingled  for  thee. 

Shall  be  drain'd  to  the  dregs  in  agony. 

Tea,  maiden,  yes,  I  read  In  thine  eye 

A  dark,  and  a  doubtful  prophecy. 

Thou  ahalt  love,  and  that  love  ahaU  be  thy  corse  ; 

Thou  wilt  need  no  heavier,  thou  ahalt  feel  no  worse. 

I  see  the  cloud  and  the  tempest  near ; 

The  voice  of  the  troubled  tide  1  bear ; 

The  torrent  of  aorrow,  the  sea  of  grief, 

The  niahing  wavea  of  a  wretched  lUb ; 

Thy  boaom'a  bark  on  the  aurge  1  aee. 

And,  maiden,  thy  loved  one  la  there  with  thee. 

Not  astar  ia  the  heavepa,  not  alight  oa  the  wave! 

Maiden,  I've  gased  on  thine  early  grave. 

When  I  am  cold,  and  the  hand  of  Death 

Bath  crown'd  my  brow  with  an  Icy  wreath ; 

When  the  dew  hanga  damp  on  tMa  motloniesaMpi 

WbSB  this  eye  Is  doeed  ia  lis  leaf,  laat  aletp, 

Tbea,  maldea,  paaae,  whsn  thy  haait  beats  high. 

And  think  oa  my  last  sad  prophecy. 

Maboabr  Datibsov,  at  the  time  of  the  deatfi 
of  LucBBTiA,  was  not  quite  two  yean  eld.  The 
event  made  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  on  her 
mind.  She  loved,  when  but  three  yeare  old,  to  sit 
on  a  cushion  at  her  mother^s  feet,  hsteoing  tq 
anecdotes  of  her  sister's  life,  and  details  of  the 
events  which  preceded  her  death,  and  would  often 
exdaira,  whBe  her  feoe  beamed  with  mingled  emo- 
tions, «0, 1  will  try  to  fill  her  place— teach  me  to 
beiaLeher!"  She  needed  Uttie  teaching.  Inin- 
teDigenoe,  and  in  litenry  progress,  she  wnpassed 
LvcBBTiA.  When  six  years  oi  age,  she  coold 
read  with  fluency,  and  would  sit  by  the  bedside  of 
her  side  mother,  reading  with  entfauaiastie  del%ht^ 
and  appropriate  emphasis,  the  poetry  of  Miltov, 
CowFBB,  TnoMsoK,  and  other  great  authors,  and 
maikiBg,  with  discrimination,  tibe  passagee  with 
whidi  she  was  most  pleased.  Between  the  sixth 
and  seventh  year  of  her  age  she  entered  on  a 
general  course  of  education,  studying  grammar, 
geography,  history,  and  rhetoric;  but  her  constitii- 
&on  hstd  already  begun  to  show  symptoms  of  dec^, 
which  rendered  it  expedient  to  check  her  apptiok- 
tion.  In  her  seventh  summer  she  was  taken  to  the 
Springs  of  Saratoga,  the  waters  of  which  seemed 
to  have  a  beneficial  effect,  and  she  afterward  ao- 
oompanied  her  parents  to  New  York,  with  which 
dty  she  was  highly  delighted.  On  her  return  to 
Plattsburgh,  her  strength  was  much  increased,  and 
she  resumed  her  studies,  with  great  assiduity.  In 
the  autimm  of  1830,  however,  her  health  began  to 
feil  again,  and  it  was  thought  proper  for  her  and 
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her  mother  to  join  Mrs.  TowirsiKDy  an  elder  siitery 
in  an  inland  town  of  Canada.  She  remained  here 
until  1833,  when  she  had  a  eeYere  attack  of  scarlet 
fever,  and  on  her  alow  recovery  it  was  determined 
to  go  again  to  New  York.  Her  residence  in  the 
city  was  protracted  nntil  the  summer  heat  became 
oppressive,  and  she  expressed  her  yearnings  for 
the  banks  of  the  Saraiiac,  in  the  following  lines, 
which  are  probably  equal  to  any  ever  written  by 
so  young  an  author : 

I  woald  fljr  from  tbe  city,  would  fly  firom  its  care, 

To  my  own  native  plants  and  my  flowersts  so  (kir, 

To  the  cool  frsMy  shade  and  the  rivulet  bright. 

Which  reflecu  the  pale  moon  in  its  boaom  of  lifht; 

Affain  would  I  view  the  old  cottage  to  dear, 

Where  I  sported  a  babe,  without  lorrow  or  fear ; 

I  would  leave  this  great  city,  so  brilliant  and  gay. 

For  a  peep  at  my  home  on  this  (kit  summer  day. 

I  have  friends  whom  I  love,  and  would  leave  with  regret. 

But  the  love  of  my  home,  O !  *t  b  tenderer  yet ; 

There  a  tifter  reposes  unconscious  in  death, 

'T  wat  there  ahe  flrst  drew,  and  there  yielded  her  breath, 

A  father  I  love  is  away  from  me  now, 

O!  could  I  but  print  a  sweet  kiss  on  his  brow, 

Or  smooth  the  gray  locks  to  my  fond  heart  so  dear, 

How  quickly  would  vanish  each  trace  of  a  tear. 

Attentive  I  listen  to  pleasure's  gay  call. 

But  my  own  happy  home  it  is  dearer  than  all. 

The  fiunily  soon  after  became  temporary  reai- 
denta  of  the  village  of  Ballston,  near  Saratoga; 
and  in  the  autumn  of  1835  of  Ruremont,  on  the 
Sound,  or  Eaat  River,  about  four  miles  firom  New 
York.  Here  they  remained,  except  at  short  inter- 
vals, until  the  summer  of  1887,  whien  tfa^  r^umed 
to  Ballston.  In  the  last  two  years  Maroarit  had 
suffered  much  from  illness  benelf,  and  had  loatby 
death  her  sister  Mrs.  Towitsbrd,  and  two  brothers; 
and  B»w  her  mother  became  alarmingly  iU.  As 
the  aeaaon  advanced,  however,  health  seemed  to 
reviait  all  the  aurviving  members  of  the  fiunity, 
and  Mar0Arkt  was  ••  happy  as  at  any  period  oi 
her  life.  Early  in  1888,  Doctor  DATinaev  took  a 
house  in  Saratoga,  to  which  he  removed  on  the  first 
of  May.  Here  ahe  had  an  attack  of  bleeding  from 
the  Innga,  but  recovered,  and  when  her  brothers 
visited  home  from  New  York  she  returned  with 
them  to  the  city,  and  remained  there  aereral 
weeks.  She  reached  Saratoga  again  in  July;  the 
bloom  had  for  the  last  time  left  her  cheeks;  and 
she  decayed  gradually  until  the  twenty-fifth  of 
November,  when  her  spirit  returned  to  Goo.  She 
was  then  bwtfifUm  years  and  eight  numths  old. 

Her  later  poems  do  not  seem  to  me  superior  to 
some  written  in  her  eleventh  year,  and  Uie  prose 
compositions  included  in  the  volume  of  her  remains 
edited  by  Mr.  iRYiire,  are  not  batter  than  those  of 
manygirHofherage.^  One  of  her  latest  and  most 


perfect  pieces  is  the  dedicatkm  oi  a  poem  entitled 
«  Leonora*'  to  the  «Spirit  of  her  Sister  Lucrstia:" 

O,  thou,  so  early  lost,  so  long  deplored  1 

Pure  spirit  of  my  sister,  be  thou  near! 
And  while  I  touch  thb  hallow*d  harp  of  thine. 

Bend  from  the  skies,  sweet  sister,  bend  and  hear  I 

For  thee  I  poar  thb  onaffected  lay ; 

To  thee  these  simple  numbers  all  belong : 
For  though  thine  earthly  form  has  pass'd  sway, 

Thy  memory  stiU  inspires  my  childish  song. 


Take  then  this  fesbic  tribute :— His  thiae  c 
Thy  fingers  sweep  my  trembling  heart-striags  o'er, 

Arouse  to  harmony  each  buried  tone, 
Aad  bid  its  waken'd  music  sleep  no  more  t 

Long  has  thy  voice  been  silent,  aad  thy  lyre 
Hung  o'er  thy  grave,  in  death's  unbroken  rest; 

But  when  its  last  sweet  tones  were  borne  away 
One  answering  echo  liDger'd  in  my  breast. 

O!  thou  pure  spirit!  if  thou  boverest  near. 
Accept  these  lines,  unworthy  though  they  be. 

Faint  echoes  n-om  thy  fount  of  song  divine, 
By  thee  inspired,  and  dadicats  to  thee ! 

The  following  lines  addressed  to  her  mother,  a  few 
days  before  her  death,  were  the  last  she  ever  wrote : 
O,  mother,  would  the  power  were  mine 

To  wake  the  strain  thou  lovest  to  hear. 
And  breathe  each  trembling  new-born  tbooght 

Within  thy  fondly-liatsnlng  ear. 
As  when  In  days  of  health  and  glee. 
My  hopes  and  (kndes  wander'd  tiree. 

Bat,  mother,  now  a  shade  hath  pass'd 
Athwart  my  brightest  visions  here  ; 

A  doad  of  darkest  gloom  hath  wrapp'd 
The  remnant  of  my  brief  career; 

No  song,  no  echo  can  I  win, 

Tbe  sparkling  fount  hath  dried  withfa. 

The  torch  of  earthly  hope  bums  dim, 

And  fiincy  spreads  her  wings  no  more, 
And  O,  how  vain  aad  trivial  seem 

Tbe  plsasvrss  that  I  prised  before ; 
My  soul,  with  trembling  steps  and  alow, 

Is  struggling  on  through  doubt  and  strife ; 
O,  may  it  prove,  as  time  rolls  on, 

The  pathway  to  eternal  life! 
Then  when  my  cares  and  fears  are  o'er, 
I  'U  sing  thee  as  in  **days  of  yore." 

I  said  that  Hope  had  pass'd  from  earth, 
'Twas  but  to  Ibid  her  wfanga  In  heaven. 

To  whisper  of  the  soul's  new  birth. 
Of  sinners  saved  and  sins  forgiven ; 

When  mine  are  wash'd  in  tears  away. 

Then  shall  my  spirit  swell  my  lay. 

When  God  shall  guide  my  soul  above. 
By  the  soft  chords  of  heavenly  love — 
When  the  vain  cares  of  earth  depart. 
And  tuneful  voices  swell  my  heart- 
Then  shall  each  word,  each  note  I  ratee. 
Burst  forth  in  pealing  hymns  of  praise. 
And  all  not  ofler'd  at  His  shrine. 
Dear  mother,  I  will  place  on  tlUne. 
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EDWARD  EVERETT,  LL.D. 

DIRGE  OF  ALARIC,  THS  VISIOOTH, 

Who  ftomied  tod  ipolM  the  city  of  Room,  tnd  wat 
afterward  buried  in  the  channel  of  the  river  BoaeoUua, 
the  water  of  which  had  been  diverted  Amn  tta  couiae 
that  the  body  might  be  interred. 

WnK!r  I  am  dead,  no  pageant  train 
Shall  waste  their  aorrowa  at  mj  bier. 

Nor  worthless  pomp  of  homage  vain 
Stain  it  with  hypocritic  tear; 

For  I  will  die  aa  I  did  live, 

Nor  take  the  boon  I  cannot  give. 

Ye  shall  not  raise  a  marble  host 

Upon  the  spot  where  I  repose ; 
Te  shall  not  &wn  before  mj  dust, 

In  hollow  drcnmstanoe  of  woes ; 
Nor  scalptnred  clay,  with  lying  breath, 
Insult  the  clay  that  moulds  beneath. 

Ye  ahall  not  pile,  with  servile  toil. 
Your  monuments  upon  my  breast. 

Nor  yet  within  the  common  soil 

Lay  down  the  wreck  of  power  to  rest ; 

Where  man  can  boast  that  he  has  trod 

On  him  that  was  <«the  scourge  of  God." 

Bat  ye  the  moimtain-stream  shall  tiiin. 

And  lay  its  secret  channel  bare. 
And  hollow,  for  your  sovereign's  am, 

A  restingwplaoe  forever  there : 
Then  bid  tta  everlasting  springs 
Flow  back  upon  the  king  oi  kings ; 
And  never  be  the  secret  said. 
Until  the  deep  give  up  his  dead. 

My  gold  and  ailver  ye  shall  fling 

Back  to  the  clods  that  gave  £em  birth ; 

The  captured  crowns  of  many  a  king, 
The  ransom  of  a  conquered  earth: 

For,  e'en  though  dead,  will  I  control 

The  trophies  of  the  capitoL 

But  when  beneath  the  mountain-tide 
Ve've  laid  your  monarch  down  to  rot. 

Ye  shall  not  rear  upon  its  side 
Fillor  or  mound  to  mark  the  spot ; 

For  long  enough  the  world  has  who6k 

Beneath  the  terrors  of  my  look ; 

And  now  that  I  have  run  my  race. 

The  astonish'd  realms  shall  rest  a  qwoe. 


My  ooarse  was  like  a  river  deep. 
And  from  the  northern  hills  I  burst, 

Acroas  the  world  in  wrath  to  sweep. 
And  where  I  went  the  spot  was  cursed. 

Nor  blade  of  grass  again  was  seen 

Where  Alabic  and  his  hosts  had  been. 

See  how  their  haughty  baniers  fiul 
Beneath  the  terrors  of  the  Goth, 

Their  iron-breaated  legions  quail 
Before  my  ruthless  sabaoth. 

And  low  the 'queen  of  empires  kneels, 

And  groveb  at  my  chariot-wheels. 

Not  for  myself  did  I  ascend 
In  judgment  my  triumphal  car; 

'Twas  God  alone  on  high  did  send 
The  avenging  Scythian  to  the  war, 

To  shake  abroad,  with  iron  hand, 

The  appointed  scourge  of  his  command. 

With  iron  hand  that  scourge  I  rear'd 
O'er  guilty  king  and  guilty  realm; 
Destruction  was  the  ship  I  steer'd, 

And  vengeance  sat  upon  the  helm. 
When,  launch'd  in  fury  on  the  flood, 
I  plough'd  my  ways  through  seas  of  blood, 
And,  in  the  stream  their  h^rta  had  spilt, 
Waah'd  out  the  long  arrears  oi  gtiilt. 

AcKMs  the  everlasting  Alp 
I  potir'd  the  torrent  of  my  powers. 

And  feeble  Cssan  ahriek'd  for  help 
In  vain  within  their  seven-hill'd  towers; 

I  quench'd  in  Mood  the  brightest  gem 

That  glitter'd  in  their  diadrai. 

And  struck  a  darker,  deeper  dye 

In  the  purple  of  their  majesty ; 

And  bade  my  northern  banners  shine 

Upon  the  conquer'd  Palatine. 

My  course  is  run,  my  errand  done ; 

I  go  to  Him  from  whence  I  came ; 
But  never  yet  shall  set  the  sun 

Of  glory  that  adorns  my  name ; 
And  Roman  hearts  shall  long  be  sick. 
When  men  shall  think  of  Alabio. 

My  course  is  run,  my  errand  don»— 

But  darker  ministers  of  fate. 
Impatient,  round  the  eternal  throne. 

And  in  the  caves  of  vengeance  wait; 
And  soon  mankind  shall  blench  away 
Before  the  name  of  Attila. 
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JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS,  LL.  D. 
TO  ▲  BBBBAVBD  MOTHER. 

SlTRS,  to  the  mansions  of  the  Mast 

When  infant  innocence  ascends, 
Some  angel,  brighter  than  the  net. 

The  spotless  spirit's  flight  attends. 
On  wings  of  ecstasy  they  rise. 

Beyond  where  worlds  material  roll ; 
Till  some  &ir  sister  of  the  skies 

Receiyes  the  unpolluted  souL 

That  inextinguishable  beam, 

With  dust  united  at  our  birth. 
Sheds  a  more  dim,  discolour'd  gleam 

The  more  it  lingers  upon  earth. 
Closed  in  this  dark  abode  of  clay. 

The  stream  of  glory  fiuntly  bums : — 
Not  unobserved,  the  lucid  ray 

To  its  own  natiTe  fount  returns. 

But  when  the  Loan  of  mortal  breath 

Decrees  his  bounty  to  resume. 
And  points  the  silent  shaft  of  death 

Which  speeds  an  infant  to  the  tond>-^ 
No  passion  fierce,  nor  low  desire, 

Has  qaench'd  the  radiance  of  the  flame ; 
Back  to  its  God  the  living  fire 

Reverts,  unclouded  as  ft  came. 

Fond  mourner !  be  that  solace  thine ! 

Let  hope  her  healing  charm  impart. 
And  soothe,  with  melodies  divine, 

The  anguish  of  a  mother's  heart 
O,  think !  the  darlings  of  thy  love, 

Divested  of  this  earthly  clod. 
Amid  unnumber'd  saints  above, 

Bask  in  the  bosom  of  their  God, 

Of  their  short  {^grimage  on  earth 

Still  tender  images  remain : 
StiU,  stiU  they  blen  thee  for  lfa«r  both, 

Still  filial  gratitude  retain. 
Each  anxious  care,  each  rending  sigh. 

That  wrung  for  them  the  parent's  breast. 
Dwells  on  remembrance  in  the  sky. 

Amid  the  raptures  of  the  blest 

O'er  thee,  with  looks  of  love,  they  bend ; 

For  thee  the  Loan  of  life  implore ; 
And  oft  from  sainted  Miss  descend, 

Thy  wounded  quiet  to  restore. 
Oft,  in  the  stillness  of  the  night. 

They  smooth  the  pillow  of  thy  bed ; 
Oft,  till  the  mom's  returning  light. 

Still  watdilu!  hover  o'er  thy  head. 

Hark !  in  such  strains  as  saints  employ. 

They  whisper  to  thy  bosom  peace ; 
Calm  Uie  perturbed  heart  to  joy, 

And  bid  the  streaming  sorrow  cease. 
Then  dry,  henceforth,  the  bitter  tear: 

Their  part  and  thine  inverted  see  :— 
Thou  wert  their  guardian  angel  here. 

They  guardian  angels  now  to  thee. 


HENRY  PICKERING. 
TO  THE  FRIN6ILLA  MBLODIA.* 

Jot  fills  the  vale, 
With  joy  ecstatic  quivers  every  wing. 
As  floats  thy  note  upon  the  genial  gale. 

Sweet  bird  of  spring ! 

The  violet 
Awakens  at  thy  song,  and  peers  from  out 
Its  fragrant  nook,  as  if  the  season  yet 

Remain*d  in  doubt 

While,  from  the  rock. 
The  columbine  its  crimson  bell  suspends. 
That  careless  vibrates,  as  its  slender  stalk 

The  zephyr  bends. 

Say !  when  the  blast 
Of  winto'  swept  our  whiten'd  plains,  what  dime. 
What  sunnier  realm  thou  charm'dst, — and  how 

Thy  joyous  time  ?  [was  past 

Did  the  green  isles 
Detain  thee  long?  or,  mid  the  palmy  groves 
Of  the  bright  south,  where  liberty  now  smiles. 

Didst  sing  thy  loves  ? 

O,  well  T  know 
Why  thou  art  here  thus  soon,  and  why  the  bowers 
So  near  the  sun  have  lesser  charms  than  now 

Our  land  of  flowers. 

Thou  ait  retum'd 
On  a  glad  errand, — to  rebuild  thy  nest. 
And  fim  anew  the  gentle  fire  that  bum'd 

Within  thy  breast 

And  diy  wild  stndn, 
Pour'd  on  the  gale,  is  love's  transporting  voic»^ 
That,  calling  on  the  plumy  choir  again. 

Bids  them  rejoice. 

Nor  calls  alone 
To  enjoy,  but  bids  improve  the  fleeting  hour^* 
Bids  idl  that  ever  heard  love's  witching  tone, 

Or  felt  his  power. 

The  poet,  too, 
It  soft  invokes  to  toooh  the  trembling  wire; 
Yet,  ah,  how  few  its  sounds  shall  list,  how  few 

His  song  admire  I 

But  thy  sweet  lay. 
Thou  darling  of  the  spring !  no  ear  disdains ; 
Thy  sage  instructress.  Nature,  says,  ««Be  gay!" 

And  prompts  thy  strains. 

O,  if  I  knew 
Like  thee  to  sing,  like  thee  the  heart  to  fire, — 
Youth  should  enchanted  throng,  and  beauty  wm 
I  To  hear  my  lyre. 

Oft  as  the  year 
In  gloom  is  wrapped,  thy  exile  I  shall  mourn,— 
Oft  as  the  spring  retumir  shall  hail  sincere 
'  Thy  glad  return. 

I  *  The  iODf -sparrow. 
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SAMUEL  WOODWORTH.* 

THE  BUCSBT. 

How  dear  to  tiiis  heart  are  the  seenea  of  mj  child- 
hood! 
When  fond  recollection  preaenta  them  to  view; 
The  orchard,  the  meadow,  the  de^  tangled  wild 
wood, 
And  every  loved  spot  which  my  infiincy  knew; 
The  wide-epreading  pond,  and  the  mill  which  stood 
by  it. 
The  bridge,  and  the  rodi  where  the  cataract  fell ; 
The  cot  of  my  father,  the  dairy-house  nigh  it, 

And  e'en  the  rude  bucket  which  hung  in  the  wdL 
The  old  oaken  bucket,  the  iron-bound  bucket. 
The  moff8-cover*d  bucket  which  hung  in  the  well. 

That  mo8a-coTer*d  vessel  I  hail  as  a  treasure. 

For  often  at  noon,  when  returned  from  the  field, 
I  found  it  the  source  of  an  exquisite  pleasure, 

The  purest  and  sweetest  that  nature  can  yield. 
How  ardent  I  seiied  it  with  hands  that  were  glowing. 

How  quick  to  the  white  pebbled  bottom  it  fell. 
Then  soon  with  the  emblem  of  truth  overflowing. 

And  dripping  with  coolness,  it  rose  from  the  weU. 
The  old  oaken  bucket,  the  iron-bound  bucket. 
The  mose-cover'd  backet  arose  from  the  welL 

How  sweet  from  the  green  mossy  brim  to  receive  it. 

As,  poised  on  the  curb,  it  inclined  to  my  lips ; 
Not  a  fhll  blushing  goblet  could  tempt  me  to  leave  it. 

Though  fill'd  with  the  nectar  that  JuriTiB  aipa. 
And  now,  hi  removed  from  the  loved  situation, 

The  tear  of  regret  will  intrusively  swdl. 
As  fancy  reverts  to  my  fether's  plantatioB, 

And  sighs  for  the  backet  which  hangs  in  the  welL 
The  old  oaken  bucket,  the  iron-bound  bucket. 
The  mosa-cover'd  backet  which  hangs  in  his  welL 


JOHN  SHAW,  M.  D.t 

80N0. 

Who  has  robb'd  the  ocean  cave. 

To  tinge  thy  lips  with  coral  hue  1 
Who,  from  India's  distant  wave, 
For  thee,  those  pearly  treasures  drew  7 
Who,  from  yonder  orient  sky, 
Stole  the  morning  of  thine  eye  7 

Thousand  charms,  thy  form  to  deck. 

From  sea,  and  earth,  and  air  are  torn ; 
Roses  bloom  upon  thy  cheek. 

On  thy  breath  their  fragrance  borne. 
Guard  thy  bosom  from  the  day, 
Lest  thy  snows  should  melt  away. 

But  one  charm  remains  behind, 

Which  mute  earth  can  ne'er  impart ; 
Nor  in  ocean  wilt  thou  find, 
Nor  in  the  circling  air  a  heart ; 
Fairest,  wouldst  thou  perfect  be, 
Take,  O,  take  that  heart  from  me. 


*  Mr.  WooDwoBTH  If  the  authnr  of  teveml  votames 
of  sonft,  comedies,  &c.  He  was  bom  In  ScHmte,  Mat- 
sadinietts,  In  1785,  and  now  realdet  In  New  York. 

t  Doctor  8haw  was  bora  la  Blarjriand,  In  1778,  and  died 
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ROBERT  M.  BIRD,  M.D.^ 

ODE  TO  THE  HOON. 

O,  XBLANCROLT  moon. 
Queen  of  the  midnight,  though  thoa  palest  away 

Far  in  the  dusky  west,  to  vanish  soon 
Under  the  hills  that  catch  thy  waning  ray. 

Still  art  thou  beautiful  beyond  all  spheres, 

The  friend  of  grief,  the  confidant  of  tears. 

Mine  earliest  friend  wert  thou : 
My  boyhood's  paaabn  was  to  stretch  me  under 

The  loeoat  tree,  and,  through  the  chequered  boQgh, 
Watch  thy  fer  pathway  in  the  clouds,  and  wonder 

At  thy  strange  loveliness,  and  wish  to  be 

The  nearest  star  to  roam  the  heavena  with  thee. 

Youth  grew ;  but,  as  it  came. 
And  sadness  with  it,  still,  vrith  joy,  I  stole 

To  gaze,  and  dream,  and  breathe  perchance  the 
That  was  the  early  music  of  my  soul,  [name 

And  seemM  upon  thy  pictured  disc  to  trace 

Remember'd  features  of  a  radiant  fece. 

And  manhood,  though  it  bring 
A  vnnter  to  my  bosom,  cannot  turn 

Mine  eyes  f^m  thy  lone  loveliness;  still  apnng 
My  tears  to  OMet  thee,  and  the  9fini  stem 

Falters,  in  secret,  with  the  ancient  thrill. 

The  boyish  yearning  to  be  with  thee  stiU. 

Would  it  were  so ;  for  earth 
Grows  shadowy,  and  her  feirest  planets  fail ; 

And  her  sweet  chimes,  that  once  were  woke  to 
Turn  to  a  moody  melody  of  wail,  [mirth. 

And  through  her  stony  throngs  I  go  alone, 

Even  with  the  heart  I  cannot  turn  to  stone. 

Would  it  vrere  so ;  for  still 
Thou  art  my  only  counsellor,  with  whom 

Mine  eyes  can  have  no  bitter  shame  to  fill, 
Nor  my  weak  lips  to  murmur  at  the  doom 

Of  solitude,  which  is  so  sad  and  sore. 

Weighing  like  lead  upon  my  bosom's  core. 

A  boyish  thongfat,  and  weak : — 
I  shall  look  up  to  thee  from  the  deep  aea, 

And  in  the  land  of  pafans,  and  on  Uie  peak 
Of  her  wild  hills,  still  turn  my  eyes  to  thee ; 

And  then,  perhaps,  lie  down  in  solemn  rest. 

With  naught  but  thy  pale  beams  upon  my  breast 

Let  it  be  so  indeed ! 
Earth  hath  her  peace  beneath  the  trampled  stone; 

And  let  me  perish  where  no  heart  shall  bleed. 
And  naught,  save  passing  winds,  shall  make  my 
moan; 

No  tears,  save  night's,  to  wash  my  humble  shrine. 

And  watching  o'er  me  no  pale  fece  but  thine. 

at  aea,  near  the  Wert  India  Ivlandi,  In  1800.  He  waa 
secrettry  to  General  Eaton,  at  Tunla,  In  1800 ;  and  In 
180S,  aecompanled  Lord  Bblkiik.  on  hie  expedition  to 
fonn  a  aetUenMnt  on  St.  John'a  Ifland  In  lTpf>Ar  Canndn. 
▲  collection  of  bis  poema  waa  published  in  Philudelphia, 
In  the  year  after  hie  death. 

•  Author  of  "Calavar,"  "Tlie  Infldel,"  ''The  Ilawka 
of  Hawk  Hollow**  and  other  romances ;  and  of  **  The 
Gladiator,  a  Tragedy,**  Ice. 
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KATHERINE  A.  WARE.* 
MARKS  OF  TIME. 

Ah  infiuit  boy  was  playing  among  flowers, 
Old  Time,  that  unbribed  register  of  hours, 
Came  hobbling  on,  but  amoothed  his  wrinkled  lace, 
To  mark  the  artless  joy  and  blooming  grace 
Of  the  young  cherub,  on  whose  cheek  so  fair 
He  smiled,  and  press*d  a  rosy  dimple  there. 

Next  Boyhood  followed,  with  his  shout  of  glee. 
Elastic  step,  and  spirit  wild  and  five 
As  the  young  fiiwn,  that  scales  the  mountain  height, 
Or  new-fledged  eaglet  in  his  sunward  flight ; 
Thne  cast  a  glance  upon  the  eareleas  boy, 
Who  froIickM  onward  with  a  bound  of  joy !    [eye 

Then  Youth  came  forward ;  his  bright  glancing 
8eem*d  a  reflection  of  the  cloudlen  sky ! 
The  dawn  of  passion,  in  its  purest  glow, 
Crimaon'd  his  cheek,  and  beam'd  upon  his  brow, 
Giving  expression  to  his  blooming  face. 
And  to  his  fragile  form  a  manly  grace ; 
His  Yoice  was  harmony,  his  speech  was  truth*- 
T^me  lightly  laid  his  hand  upon  the  youth. 

Manhood  next  followed,  in  the  sunny  prime 
Of  life's  meridian  bloom ;  aO  the  subfime 
And  beautiliil  of  nature  met  his  view, 
Brighten'd  by  Hope,  whose  radiant  pencil  drew 
The  rich  perspective  of  a  scene  as  6ir 
As  that  which  smiled  on  Eden*a  sinless  pair ; 
Lore,  fiune,  and  glory,  with  alternate  sway, 
ThriU'd  his  warm  heart,  and  with  electric  ray 
niumed  hii  eye,  yet  still  a  shade  of  caie. 
Like  a  light  cloud  that  floats  in  summer  air. 
Would  ^ed  at  times  a  transitory  gloom, 
But  shadow'd  not  one  grace  of  maaly  bloom. 
Time  sigh*d,  as  on  his  pofish'd  brow  he  wrought 
The  first  impressive  line  of  care  and  thought 

Man  in  his  proud  maturity  came  next ; 
A  bold  review  of  life,  from  the  broad  text 
Of  nature's  ample  volume !    He  had  scann'd 
Her  varied  page,  and  a  high  course  had  plann'd ; 
Humbled  ambition,  wealth's  deceitful  smile. 
The  loss  of  friends,  disease,  and  mental  toil. 
Had  blanch'd  his  cheek,  and  dimm'd  his  ardent  eye. 
But  spared  his  noble  spirit's  eneigy! 
God's  proudest  stamp  of  inteUectual  grace 
Still  shone  unclouded  on  his  care-worn  feoe ! 
On  his  high  brow  still  sate  the  firm  resolve 
Of  judgment  deep,  whose  issue  might  involve 
A  nation's  fete.    Yet  thoughts  of  milder  glow 
Would  ofl,  like  sunbeams  o'er  a  mound  of  snow. 
Upon  his  cheek  their  genial  influence  cast, 
While  rousing  o'er  the  bright  or  shadowy  past: 
Time,  as  he  mark'd  his  noblest  victim,  shed 
The  frost  of  years  upon  his  honour'd  head. 
Last  came,  with  trembling  limbs  and  bending 
form. 
Like  the  old  oak  scathed  by  the  wintry  storm, 

*  Mri.  KATHmnfa  AroosTA  Wabi  is  a  nattvs  o/Mas* 
nchniett*,  tnd  wti  at  one  tioM  editor  of  a  fwriodieal  p«b- 
Itelied  in  Boston,  called  '*  The  Bower  of  Taste.*'  She  has 
for  several  years  resided  In  Bnglfind,  and  a  collection  of 
her  writings,  entitled  **  Power  of  the  Panlons,  and  other 
Poemi,**  appeared  In  fxindon  since  the  commencament 
of  the  present  year,  (IStS.) 


Man,  in  the  last  frail  stage  of  human  life 
Nigh  paas'd  his  every  scene  of  peace  or  strife. 
Reason's  proud  triumph,  passion's  wild  control^ 
No  more  dispute  their  maatery  o'er  his  soul ; 
As  rest  the  (mUows  on  the  sea-beat  shore, 
The  war  of  rivaliy  is  heard  no  more ; 
Faith's  steady  light  alone  illumea  his  eye, 
For  Time  is  pointing  to  Eternity ! 


HENRY  ROWE  SCHOOLCRAFT.* 
OEEHALE.    AN  INDIAN  LAMENT. 

Tax  blackbird  is  singing  on  Michigan's  shore 
As  sweetly  and  gayly  as  ever  before; 
For  he  knows  to  Us  mate  he,  at  pleasure,  can  hie^ 
And  the  dear  little  brood  she  is  teaching  to  fly. 
The  aim  looks  as  ruddy,  and  rises  as  bright. 
And  reflects  o'er  the  mountains  as  beamy  a  light 
As  it  ever  reflected,  or  ever  express'd,      [the  best 
When  my  skies  were  the  bluest,  my  dreams  were 
The  fox  and  the  panther,  both  beasts  of  the  night. 
Retire  to  their  dens  on  the  gleaming  of  light, 
And  they  spring  with  a  free  and  a  sorrowlesa  track. 
For  they  know  that  their  mates  are  expecting  them 

back. 
Each  bird,  and  each  beast,  it  is  bless'd  in  degree : 
All  nature  is  cheerful,  all  happy,  but  me. 

I  will  go  to  my  tent,  and  lie  down  in  despair ; 
I  will  paint  me  with  Mack,  and  will  sever  my  hair; 
I  will  sit  on  the  shore,  where  the  hurricane  blows, 
And  reveal  to  the  god  of  the  tempest  my  woes ; 
I  will  weep  for  a  season,  on  bitterness  fed. 
For. my  kindred  are  gone  to  the  hills  of  the  dead; 
But  they  died  not  by  hunger,  or  lingering  decay; 
The  steel  of  the  white  man  hath  swept  them  away. 

This  snake-dtin,  that  cmoe  I  so  aacredly  wore^ 
I  will  toss,  with  disdain,  to  the  storm-beaten  ahoie: 
Its  charms  I  no  longer  obey  or  invoke. 
Its  spirit  hath  left  me,  its  q>ell  is  now  broke. 
I  will  raise  up  my  voice  to  the  source  of  the  light; 
I  will  dream  on  the  wings  of  the  bluebird  at  night; 
I  will  speak  to  the  spirits  that  whisper  in  leaves, 
And  that  minister  balm  td  the  bosom  that  grieves; 
And  will  take  a  new  Manito-^such  as  shall  aeem 
To  be  kind  and  propitious  in  every  dream. 

O,  then  I  shall  banish  these  cankering  sighs, 
And  tears  shall  no  longer  gush  salt  from  my  eyes; 
I  shall  wash  from  my  feoe  every  doud-oolour'd  stain ; 
Red — ^red  shall,  alone,  on  my  visage  remain ! 
I  will  dig  up  my  hatchet,  and  bend  my  oak  bow; 
By  night  and  bj  day  I  will  follow  the  fee; 
Nor  lakes  shall  impede  me,  nor  mountains,  nor 

snows; 
His  blood  can,  alone,  give  my  spirit  repose. 

They  came  to  my  cabin  when  heaven  was 
black: 
I  heard  not  their  coming,  I  knew  not  their  track ; 
But  I  saw,  by  the  light  of  their  Mating  ftiaeea, 
They  were  people  engender'd  beyond  the  big  seas: 
My  wife  and  my  children, — O,  spare  me  the  tale  !— 
For  who  is  there  left  that  is  kin  to  Gexkali  ! 


*  Anthnr  of  ^  AIkIc  Researches,**  **  EspeditioB  to  Itaaca 
Lake,*'  **Tha  Rise  of  tbs  \V••^'*  sto. 
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J.  K.  MITCHELL.* 

THE  SONG  OP  TH8  PRAIRtB. 

0 !  FLT  to  the  prairie,  sweet  maideii,  with  me, 
Tis  M  green  and  as  wide  and  ^  wild  as  the  sea: 
O'er  its  soft  silken  hosom  the  summer  winds  glide, 
And  wave  the  wild  grass  in  its  billowy  pride. 

The  dftj's  a  prison  too  nsROw  for  thee 

Then  away  to  the  prairies  so  boondlesa  and  free : 

Where  the  sight  is  not  check*d  till  the  prairie  and 


In  harmony  blending,  coomiingle  their  dyes. 
The  ftiWBs  in  the  meadow-fields  foaileasly  pky — 
Away  to  the  diase,  lovely  maiden,  away ! 
Bound,  bound  to  thy  courser,  the  bison  is  near, 
And  list  to  the  tramp  of  the  ligfai-feoted  deer. 
Let  England  exult  in  ber  dogs  and  her  chase — 
O !  what's  a  king's  park  to  this  limitless  space ! 
No  fences  to  leap  and  no  thickets  to  turn. 
No  owners  to  injure,  no  fUrrows  to  spurn. 
But,  softly  as  thine  on  the  carpeted  hall, 
Is  heard  the  light  foot  of  the  courser  to  &I1 ; 
And  dose-matted  grass  no  impression  receives. 
As  ironless  hoofii  bound  aloft  fiom  the  leaves. 


O,  iy  to  the  prairie  {  the  eagle  is 
He  gracefully  wheels  in  the  ckmd-speckled  air; 
And,  timidly  hUtng  her  delicate  yoimg. 
The  prairie-hen  hnslMa  her  bean^M  song. 

O,  fly  to  the  prairie,  sweet  maiden,  with  me ! 
The  vine  and  the  prairie-rose  blossom  for  thee ; 
And,  hailing  the  moon  in  the  prairie-propp'd  sky. 
The  mocking-bird  echoes  the  katydid's  cry. 

Let  MesicMiB  boMt  of  their  herds  and  their  steeds. 
The  free  prairie  hunter  no  shepherd-boy  needs ; 
Thebisoa,  like  elo«de»  overshadow  the  place. 
And  the  wiU,  spotted  ooursso  invito  to  the  chase. 
The&rmer  may  boast  of  hb  grass  and  hb  grain- 
He  sows  them  in  labour,  and  reaps  then  in  pain ; 
But  here  the  deep  soil  no  ezertioo  requires, 
Enrich'd  by  the  ashes,  and  cleared  by  the  firea. 

The  woodman  delights  in  his  trees  and  his  shade; 
But  see!  there's  no  sun  on  the  cheek  of  his  maid; 
His  flowers  are  faded,  his  blossoms  are  pale, 
And  mildew  is  riding  his  vapourons  gale. 

Then  fly  to  the  prairie !  in  wonder  there  gaw. 
As  sweeps  o'er  the  grass  the  magnificent  blase, 
The  land  is  o'erwhelm'd  in  an  ocean  of  light, 
^  Whose  flame-suiges  break  in  the  breexe  of  the  night 

Sublime  firom  the  north  comes  the  wind  in  his  wrath. 
And  scatters  the  reeds  in  his  desolate  path ; 
Or,  loaded  with  incense,  steals  in  from  the  vrest. 
As  bees  fiom  the  prairie-rose  fly  to  theb  nest 

O,  fly  to  the  prairie !  for  freedom  is  there ! 

Love  lights  not  that  home  with  the  torch  of  de^Mir ! 

*  Doctor  Mitch BLL,  Proferaor  of  the  Practice  of  Medi- 
cine In  the  Jefferton  Medical  Oollef e,  at  PhOadelpbla,  Ic 
a  native  of  Shepherdetown,  In  Virginia.  Be  wac  eda- 
cated  tt  one  of  the  nnlvereitlec  of  Scotland,  and  atadled 
Me  proilMafcra  in  Philadelphia.  In  1830,  he  puMltbed  a 
volnme,  eathled  *«  ladsdsioa,  aad  ocber  PoanM.'* 


No  wretch  to  entreat,  and  no  lord  to  dieny. 
No  gossips  to  slander,  no  neighbour  to  pry. 

But,  struggling  not  there  the  heart'simpulse  to  hide, 
Love  leaps  like  the  fount  from  the  cry  rtal-rock  ude, 
And  strong  as  its  adamant,  pure  as  ite  spring,  i 

Wavea  wildly  in  sunbeams  his  rose-coloured  wing.    ' 


2 


EUZABETH  T0WN8END.* 
THE  INCOMPEBIUNSIBILITT  OF  OOD. 

Wasaa  art  thout    Thou!  Source  and  Support 
That  is  or  seen  or  felt;  Thyself  unseen,       [of  all 
UnMt,  uaknawn— alas !  unknowable ! 
I  look  abroad  among  thy  works :  the  sky, 
Vast  distant,  glorious  with  ihi  world  of  suns, 
Lifo-giving  earth,  and  ever-moving  main. 
And  speaking  winds,  and  ask  if  these  are  Thee ! 
The  stars  that  twinkle  on,  the  eternal  hills. 
The  restless  tide's  outgoing  and  return. 
The  omnipreoent  and  deep-breathing  air — 
Though  hail'd  as  gods  of  old,  and  only  less — 
Are  not  the  Power  I  seek ;  are  thine,  not  Thee ! 
I  ask  Thee  fWxn  the  past;  if^  in  the  years       * 
Since  first  intelligence  could  seardi  ite  source, 
Or  in  some  former,  unremember'd  being, 
^f  such,  perdiance,  were  mine,)  did  they  behold 

nd  next  interrogate  futurity —  [Theet 

So  fondly  tenanted  with  better  things 
Than  e'er  experience  own'd — but  both  are  mute; 
And  past  and  future,  vocal  on  all  else. 
So  full  of  memoriea  and  phantasies, 
Are  deaf  and  speechless  here !    Fatigued,  I  turn 
From  all  vain  pariey  with  the  elements,      [ward. 
And  doae  ndoe  ^es,  and  bid  the  thought  turn  in- 
From  each  material  thing  ite  anxious  guest, 
If^  in  the  stillness  of  the  waiting  soul. 
He  may  vouchsafe  himself^  Spirit  to  spirit ! 
O,  Thou,  at  eoce  most  dreaded  and  deaired, 
Pavilion'd  still  in  darkness,  wilt  Thou  hide  Theet 
What  though  the  rash  request  be  fraught  with  £ite^ 
Nor  human  eye  may  look  on  thine  and  live  t 
Welcome  the  penalty!  let  that  come  now, 
Which  aoon  or  late  must  come»  For  light  like  this 
Who  would  not  dare  to  die  t 

Peace,  my  proud  aim. 
And  hush  Uie  wish  that  knows  not  what  it  ai^ 
Await  Hia  will,  who  hath  appointed  this 
With  every  other  trial    Be  that  vrill 
Done  now  as  ever.    For  thy  curious  search, 
And  unprepared  aolidtnde  to  gaze 
On  Him — the  Unreveal'd — ^leam  hence,  instead, 
To  temper  highest  hope  with  humbleness. 
Pass  thy  novitiate  in  these  outer  courts, 
Till  rent  the  veil,  no  longer  separating 
The  holiest  of  all ;  as  erst  disclosing 
A  brighter  dispensation ;  whose  resulte 
Ineflable,  interminable,  tend 
E'en  to  the  perfecting  thyself  thy  kind. 
Till  meet  for  that  sublime  beatitude. 
By  the  firm  promise  of  a  voice  from  Heaven, 
Pledged  to  the  pure  in  heart ! 

•  Of  Boeton. 
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REVEREND  R.  C.  WATERSTON.* 

THE  DYING  ARCHBE. 

Thb  dftj  hM  netr  ended,  the  light  qoiven  tiuoogh 
The  leiiteeof  the  forest,  which  heod  with  the  dew, 
The  flowers  bow  in  beaaty,  the  emooth-Aowing 


Ii  gliding  ei  eoftly  m  thoughts  in  a  dream ; 
The  low  room  is  darken'd,  there  breathes  not  a  sound. 
While  friends  in  their  sadness  are  gathering  round; 
Now  oat  speaks  the  Archer,  his  course  wdl  nigh 

done, 
<«  Throw,  throw  back  the  lattice,  and  let  in  the  son.** 

The  lattice  is  open'd ;  and  now  the  bhie  skj 
Brings  joj  to  his  bosom,  and  fire  to  his  eye;     [yaar. 
There  stretches  the  greenwood,  where,  year  after 
He<«  chased  the  wild  roe-buck  and  foUow'dthedeer." 
He  gated  upon  mountain,  and  forest,  and  dell. 
Then  bow'd  he,  in  sorrow,  a  silent  fiureweU : 
«  And  when  we  are  parted,  and  when  thou  art  dead, 
O,  where  shall  we  lay  theel**  his  foUowen  said. 

Then  up  rose  the  Archer,  and  gaied  once  again 
On  for-reaching  mountain,  and  river,  and  plain ; 
**  Now  bring  me  my  quiver,  and  tighten  my  bow, 
And  lei  the  winged  arrow  my  sepulchre  show !" 
Out,  out  through  the  lattice  the  arrow  has  pass'd, 
And  in  the  for  forest  has  lighted  at  last; 
And  there  shall  the  hunter  in  alumber  be  laid. 
Where  wild  deer  are  bounding  beneath  the  green 


His  last  words  are  ftnish'd :  his  spirit  has  iled, 
And  now  lies  in  silence  the  form  of  the  dead. 
The  lamps  in  the  chamber  are  flickering  dim. 
And  sadly  the  moumere  are  chanting  their  hynm; 
And  now  to  the  greenwood,  and  now  on  the  sod. 
Where  lighted  the  arrow,  the  moomen have  trod; 
And  thus  by  the  rirer,  where  dark  forests  ware, 
That  noble  old  Areher  hath  found  him  a  grave ! 


JAMES  T.  FIELDS.t 
THB  VILLAOER'S  WINTBR  BTENINO  80N0. 

Not  a  leaf  on  the  tree,  not  a  bud  in  the  hollow. 
Where  late  swung  the  Uoe-beU  and  blossom*d 
the  rose; 

And  hush'd  is  the  cry  of  the  swift-darting  swallow 
That  circled  the  lake  in  the  twilight's  dim  dose. 

Gone,  gone  are  the  woodlnne  and  sweet-scented  brier 
That  bIoom*d  o*er  the  hiUock  and  gladden'd  the 
▼ale; 

And  the  vine  that  uplifted  its  green-pointed  spire 
Hangs  drooping  and  sere  on  the  frost-cover'd  pale. 


•Of 

f  Mr.  PiBLiM  b  a  mtive  of  Portraioath,  In  New  Hamp- 
■hlre,  but  hai  for  several  years  resided  ia  Boston.  Hta 
principal  poem,  entitled  **Conmieree/'  was  poMlsbed  in 
1839.  nis  writings  are  distincaished  ibr  a  natoral  siai- 
plicity  and  elegance,  and  generally  relate  to  rural  or  do- 
mestie  sobjects. 


And  hark  to  the  gush  of  the  deep-welling  fountain 
That  prattled  and  dione  in  the  light  of  the  mooo ; 

Soon,  soon  shall  its  rushing  be  still  on  the  mountain. 
And  k>ck'd  up  in  silence  its  frolicksome  tune. 

Then  heap  up  the  hearth-stone  with  dry  forest 
branches. 

And  gather  alxHit  me,  my  children,  in  glee ; 
For  cold  on  the  upland  the  stormy  wind  launches, 

And  dear  is  the  home  of  my  loved  ones  to  me! 


DIBGB  FOB  A  YOUNG  GIBL. 

UiTDimjiXATa  the  sod,  low  lyings 

Dark  and  drear, 
Sleq>eth  (me  who  left,  in  dying, 

Smtow  here* 

Tes,  they're  ever-ben^g  o'er  her. 

Eyes  that  weep; 
Forms  that  to  the  cold  grave  bore  her, 

Vigils  keep. 

When  the  summer  moon  is  diining 

Soft  and  foir. 
Friends  she  loved  in  tean  are  twining 

Chaplets  there. 

Rest  m  psaes,  tho«  gande  apbit. 

Throned  above ; 
Soak  like  thine  with  Gob  inbsrit 

Lifoandkvve! 


8ACO  FALLS. 


Rush  od,  bold  stream !  thou  sendest  up 

Brave  notes  to  all  the  vroods  around. 

When  morning  beams  are  gathering  foat. 

And  hush'd  is  wmary  human  sound ; 
I  stand  beneath  the  sombre  hiD, 
The  stars  are  dim  o*er  fount  aikd  rill. 
And  still  I  hear  thy  waters  play 
In  welcome  music,  for  away ; 
Dash  on,  bold  stream !  I  love  the  roar 
Thou  sendest  up  from  rock  and  shore. 

'TIS  night  in  heaven — the  rustling  leaves 

Are  whispering  of  the  coining  storm. 
And,  thundering  down  the  river's  bed, 
I  see  thy  lengthen'd,  darkling  form ; 
No  voices  from  the  vales  are  h«ud. 
The  winds  are  low,  each  littie  bird 
Hath  sought  its  quiet,  rocking  nest. 
Folded  its  wings,  and  gone  to  rest : 
And  still  I  hear  thy  waters  play 
In  welcome  music,  for  away. 

O !  earth  hath  many  a  gallant  show — 
Of  towering  peak  and  glacier  height. 
But  ne'er,  beneath  the  glorious  moon. 
Hath  nature  framed  a  lovelier  sight 
Than  thy  frir  tide  with  diamonds  fraught. 
When  every  drop  with  light  is  caught. 
And,  o'er  the  bridge,  the  village  girls 
Reflect  below  their  waving  curls. 
While  merrily  thy  waters  play 
In  welcome  music,  for  aw^  I 
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SARAH  JOSEPHA  HALE.* 


THB  LIGHT  OF  BOMB. 

Mt  boy,  thou  wilt  dream  the  world  is  £ur, 

And  thy  ipirit  will  sigh  to  roam, 
And  thou  must  go ; — ^but  never  when  there 

Forget  the  light  of  home. 

Though  pleasure  may  smile  with  a  ray  more  bright. 

It  dazzles  to  lead  astray; 
Like  the  meteor's  flash  it  will  deepen  the  night, 

When  thou  treadest  the  lonely  way. 

But  the  hearth  of  home  has  a  constant  flame. 

And  pure  as  the  vestal  fire ; 
Twill  burn,  'twill  bum,  forever  the  same, 

For  nature  feeds  the  pyre. 

The  sea  of  ambition  is  tempest  toss'd, 
And  thy  hopes  may  vanish  like  foam. 

But  when  sails  are  shiver'd  and  rudder  lost, 
Then  look  to  the  light  of  home. 

And  there,  like  a  star  through  the  midnight  cloud, 

Thou  shalt  see  the  beacon  bright. 
For  never,  till  shining  on  thy  shroud. 

Can  ba  quench'd  its  holy  light 

The  sun  of  fiune,  Hwill  gild  the  name, 

But  the  heart  ne'er  feels  its  ray; 
And  fashion's  smiles  that  rich  ones  fUhOf 

Are  like  beams  of  a  wintry  day. 

And  how  cold  and  dim  those  beams  would  be, 
Should  life's  wretched  wanderer  come : 

But  my  boy,  when  the  world  is  dark  to  thee, 
Then  torn  to  the  light  of  home. 


GEORGE  P.  MORRIS.t 

LAND,  HO! 

Fill  high  the  brimmer ! — the  land  is  in  sight. 
We'll  be  happy,  if  never  again,  boys,  to-night: 
The  cold,  cheerless  ocean  in  safety  we  've  pass'd. 
And  the  warm,  genial  earth  glads  our  vision  at  last ; 
In  the  land  of  the  stranger  true  hearts  we  shall  find, 
To  soothe  us  in  absence  of  those  lefl  behind. 
Then  fill  high  the  brimmer !  the  land  is  in  sight. 
We'll  be  happy,  if  never  again,  boys,  to-night! 

Fill  high  the  brimmer! — till  mom  we'll  remain. 
Then  part  in  the  hope  to  meet  one  day  again. 
Round  the  hearth-stone  of  home,  in  the  land  of  our 

birth. 
The  holiest  spot  on  the  fece  of  the  earth ! 

*  Mni.  Hali  It  a  native  of  Newport,  New  Haropablre. 
She  It  the  aoikor  of  «<  Northwood,*'  **  Sketohee  of  Amerl- 
can  Life,'*  etc. 

f  General  Moaais  waa  bom  In  the  city  of  New  York, 
In  thft  year  1800.  AMoclated  with  Samuel  WooDwotTH, 
In  1833,  he  eiUbllihed  the  New  York  Mirror,  with  which 
he  hat  ever  atnce  been  connected.  He  haa  written 
aeveral  popular  aonsa,  and  aooie  other  brief  poama,  moat 
of  which  were  ambraeed  la  a  eoilectloB  of  Ms  lyrical 
writinga  publbhed  In  1888. 


Dear  country !  our  thoughts  are  more  constant  to 

thee 
Than  the  ste^l  to  the  star  or  the  stream  to  the  sea. 
Then  fill  up  the  brimmer !  the  land  is  in  sight. 
Well  be  happy,  if  never  again,  boys,  to-night ! 

Fill  high  the  brimmer ! — the  wine-sparkles  rise 
Like  tean,  from  the  fountain  of  joy,  to  the  eyes ! 
May  rain-drops  that  fall  from  the  storm-clouds  of 

care, 
Meh  away  in  the  sun-beaming  smiles  of  the  (sir! 
Drink  deep  to  the  chime  of  the  nautical  bells. 
To  woman, — God  Mess  her,  wherever  she  dwells! 
Then  fill  high  the  brimmer !  the  land  is  in  sight. 
Well  be  happy,  if  never  again,  boys,  to-night ! 


SONG. 

Whsx  other  friend^  are  round  thee. 
And  other  hearts  are  thine ; 

When  other  bays  have  crown'd  thee, 
More  fresh  and  green  than  mine, 

Then  think  how  sad  and  lonely 

This  doating  heart  will  be, 

"Which,  while  it  throbs,  throbs  only, 
Beloved  one,  for  thee ! 

Yet  do  not  think  I  doubt  thee ; 

I  know  thy  truth  remains. 
I  would  not  live  without  thee. 

For  all  the  world  contains. 
Thou  art  the  star  that  guides  me 

Along  life's  troubled  seit ; 
And  whatever  fiite  betides  me. 

This  heart  still  turns  to  thee. 


WOMAN. 

Ah,  woman ! — in  this  world  of  ours. 
What  boon  can  be  compared  to  thee  ? 

How  slow  would  drag  life's  weary  hours, 

Though  man's  proud  brow  were  bcmnd  wi^  flowen, 
And  his  the  wealth  of  land  and  sea. 

If  destined  to  exist  alone. 

And  ne'er  call  woman's  heart  his  own! 

My  mother !  at  that  holy  name 

Within  my  bosom  there 's  a  gush 
Of  feeling  which  no  time  can  tame. 
A  feeling,  which  for  years  of  fame, 

I  would  not,  could  not  crush ! 
And,  sisters !  ye  are  dear  as  life, 
But  when  I  look  upon  my  wife 

My  heart-blood  gives  a  sudden  rash. 
And  all  my  ibnd  affections  blend   . 
In  mother,  sisters,  wife,  and  friend ! 

Tes,  woman's  love  is  free  from  guile 

And  pure  as  bright  Aurora's  ray ; 
The  heart  will  melt  before  her  smile. 

And  base-born  passions  fade  away! 
Were  I  the  monarch  of  the  earth, 

Or  master  of  the  swelling  sea, 
I  would  not  estimate  their  worth. 

Dear  woman,  half  the  price  of  thee. 
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PROSPER  M.  WETMORE. 
"TWELVB  TEARS  HATE  FLOWN." 

TwBLTB  yean  have  flown  sinoe  lait  I  saw 

My  birUi-place,  and  my  home  of  youth : 
How  oh  its  scenes  would  Memory  draw, 

Her  tints  the  pencillings  of  truth ; 
Unto  that  spot  I  come  once  more, 

The  dearest  life  hath  ever  known : 
And  still  it  wears  the  look  it  wore, 

Although  twelve  weary  years  have  flown. 

Again  upon  the  soil  I  stand 

Where  first  my  in&nt  footsteps  stimy'd ; 
Again  I  view  my  «*  £ither-land/' 

And  wander  through  its  pleasant  shade ; 
I  gaze  upon  the  hills,  the  skies. 

The  Terdant  banks,  wi^i  flowers  o*ergrown, 
And  while  I  look  with  glistening  eyes, 

Almost  forget  twelve  years  have  flown. 

Twelve  years  are  flown !  those  words  are  brief, 

Yet  in  their  sound  what  fancies  dwell ! 
The  hours  of  bliss,  the  days  of  griel^ 

The  joys  and  woes  rememberM  well ; 
The  hopes  that  fiU'd  the  youthful  breast, 

Alas !  how  many  a  one  o*erthrown  t 
Deep  thoughts,  that  long  have  been  at  rest, 

Wake  at  the  words,  twelve  years  have  flown !  . 

The  past !  the  pa^t !  a  saddening  thought, 

A  withering  spell  is  in  the  sound ! 
It  comes  with  memories  deeply  fraught 

Of  youthful  pleasure's  giddy  round; 
Of  forms  that  roved  life's  sunniest  bowers, 

The  cherish'd  few,  forever  gone : 
Of  dreams  that  filled  lifers  morning  hours, 

Where  are  they  now  1  Twelve  years  have  flown ! 

A  brief  but  eloquent  reply ! 

Where  are  youth's  hopes— life's  morning  dreamt 
Seek  for  the  flowers  that  floated  by 

Upon  the  rushing  mountain  stream  I 
Tet  gems  beneath  that  wave  may  sleep, 

Till  after  years  shall  make  them  known : 
Thus,  golden  thoughts  the  heart  will  keep. 

That  perish  not,  though  years  have  flown. 


THE  BANNER  OF  MURAT. 

PoRBxosT  among  the  first, 

And  bravest  of  the  brave ! 
Where'er  the  battle's  fury  burst, 

Or  roU'd  its  purple  wave, — 
There  flasb'd  his  glance,  like  a  meteor, 

As  he  charged  the  foe  afar ; 
And  the  snowy  plume  his  helmet  bore 

Was  the  banner  of  Murat ! 


*  Paosrca  MoKTeoNnv  WamoBa  was  bom  at  Strat- 
ford,  In  Connecticut,  in  17M.  In  1830,  he  pablisbed  a  vo- 
lume entitled  **  Lexington,  and  other  Fugitive  Poems.*' 
He  is  now  one  of  the  regents  of  the  unlvereity  of  New 
York,  to  whom  sre  oonflded  the  various  iBtertsUoftdu- 
cation  sad  litsratars  in  that  stats. 


Mingler  on  many  a  field 

Where  rung  wild  victory's  peal ! 
That  fearless  spirit  was  like  a  shiald — 

A  panoply  of  steel ; 
For  very  joy  in  a  glorious  name 

He  rush'd  where  danger  stood ; 
And  that  banner-plaBie,  like  a  winged  flame, 

Stream'd  o'er  the  field  of  blood ! 

His  followers  loved  to  gaze 

On  his  form  with  a  fierce  deKght, 
As  it  tower'd  above  the  battle's  blaze, 

A  pillar  midst  the  fight ; 
And  eyes  look'd  up,  ere  they  closed  in  death, 

Through  the  thick  and  sulphury  air — 
And  lips  shriek'd  out,  with  their  parting  breath, 

•«  The  lily  plume  is  there !" 

A  cloud  is  o'er  him  now — 

For  the  peril4)our  hath  come—* 
And  he  stands  with  his  high,  unshaded 

On  the  fearful  spot  of  doom ! 
Away !  no  screen  for  a  sddier's  ejre— 

No  fear  his  soul  appals : 
A  rattling  peal,  and  a  shuddering  cry. 

And  bam^rless  he  falls ! 


MRS.  LYDIA  M.  CHILD.* 
MARimi  AMID  THE  RUINS  OF  CARTHAGE. 

Pillars  are  fallen  at  thy  feet. 

Fanes  quiver  in  the  air, 
A  prostrate  city  b  thy  seat, 

And  thou  alone  art  there. 

No  change  comes  o'er  thy  noble  brow, 

Though  ruin  is  around  thee ; 
Thine  eyebeam  bums  as  proudly  now. 

As  when  the  laurel  crown'd  thee. 

It  cannot  bend  thy  lofty  soul 
Though  friends  and  fame  depart; 

The  ear  of  fate  may  o'er  thee  roll. 
Nor  crush  thy  Roman  heart 

And  genius  hath  electric  power. 

Which  earth  can  never  tame ; 
Bright  suns  may  scorch,  and  dark  clouds  lower. 

Its  flash  is  still  the  same. 

The  dreams  we  loved  in  early  life, 

May  melt  like  mist  away ; 
High  thoughts  may  seem,  mid  passion's  strife, 

Like  Carthage  in  decay ; 

And  proud  hopes  in  the  human  heart 

May  be  to  ruin  hurl'd ; 
Like  mouldering  monuments  of  art 

Heap'd  on  a  sleeping  world : 

Yet,  there  is  something  will  not  die. 

Where  life  hath  once  been  fair ; 
Some  towering  thoughts  still  rear  on  high, 

Some  Roman  lingers  there ! 


*  Author  of  "  Uobomok,"  *'  History  of  the  OmdiUon  of 
Women,"  etc. 
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REVEREND  WILLIAM  B.  TAPPAN .• 


THE  TWENTY  THOUBAND  CHILDREN  OP  THE 
SABBATH  SCHOOLS  IN  NEW  TORE,  CELB- 
BRATINO  TOGETHER  THE  4TH  OF  JULY,  1610. 

O,  sieHT  sublime !  O,  tight  of  feu  I 

The  shadowing  of  infinltj  I 
Nambera,  whose  murmur  rises  hers 

Like  whisperings  of  the  migh^  sea! 

Te  bring  strange  Yisbns  to  my  gaie ; 
«  Earth*8  dreamer,  heaven  before  me  swims ; 
The  sea  of  glass,  the  throne  of  days» 
Crowns,  harps,  and  the  melodious  hymns. 

Te  rend  the  air  with  grateful  songs 
For  freedom  by  old  warriors  won : 

0,  for  the  battle  which  your  throngs 
May  wage  and  win  through  Datid's  son ! 

Wealth  of  young  beauty !  that  now  blooms 
Before  me  like  a  world  of  flowers ; 

High  expectation !  that  assumes 
The  hue  of  life's  serenest  hours; 

Are  ye  decaying  1     Must  these  forms, 

So  agile,  fair,  and  brightly  gay. 
Hidden  in  dust,  be  given  to  worms 

And  everlasting  night,  the  prey  t 

Are  ye  immortal  1     Will  this  mass 

Of  life,  be  life,  undying  still, 
When  all  these  sentient  thousands  pass 

To  where  corruption  works  its  will  ? 

Thought !  that  takes  hold  of  heaven  and  heD, 
Be  in  each  teacher's  heart  to-day ! 

So  shall  eternity  be  well 
With  these,  when  time  has  fled  away. 


TO  THE  SHIP  OF  THE  LINE  PENNSYLVANIA. 

«<  LvAP  forth  to  the  careering  seas," 

O,  ship  of  lofty  name ! 
And  toss  upon  thy  native  breeze 

The  stars  and  stripes  of  &me ! 
And  bear  thy  thunders  o'er  the  deep 

Where  vaunting  navies  ride ! 
Thou  hast  a  nation's  gems  to  keep— 

Her  honour  and  her  pride ! 
O !  holy  is  the  covenant  made 

With  thee  and  us  to-day ; 
None  from  the  compact  shrinks  afiraid. 

No  traitor  utters  nay ! 
We  pledge  our  fervent  love,  and  thou 

Thy  glorious  ribs  of  oak, 
Alive  with  men  who  cannot  bow 

To  kings,  nor  kiss  the  yoke ! 

Speed  lightnings  o'er  the  Carib  sea, 

Which  deeds  of  hell  deform ; 
And  look !  her  hands  are  spread  to  thee 

Where  Afric's  robbers  swarm. 

*Tbe  Reverend  William  B.  Tappaii  te  a  native  of 
Beverly,  in  Masaachueetta,  and  now  reaktes  In  Boaton. 
He  te  the  author  of  eight  or  nine  votumes  of  poems,  moat 
of  whteh  ara  of  a  ralifioos  character. 


Go !  lie  upon  the  ^gean*s  breast, 

Where  sparkle  emerald  isles — 
Go  I  seek  the  biwless  Suliote's  nest, 

And  spoil  his  cruel  wiles. 
And  keep,  where  sail  the  merchant  ships. 

Stem  watch  on  their  highway. 
And  promptly,  through  thine  iron  lips, 

Wiien  urged,  our  tribute  pay ; 
Yea,  show  thy  bristling  teeth  of  power. 

Wherever  tyrants  bind. 
In  pride  of  th«r  own  little  hour, 

A  freebom,  noble  mind. 

Spread  out  those  ample  wings  of  thine  t— 

While  crime  doth  govern  men, 
Tis  fit  such  bulwark  of  the  brine 

Should  leave  the  shores  of  Pm ; 
For  hid  within  thy  giant  straigth 

Are  germs  of  welcome  peace. 
And  such  as  thou,  shall  cause  at  length 

Man's  feverish  strife  to  cease. 
From  every  vale,  from  every  crag, 

Word  of  thy  beauty's  past, 
And  joy  we  that  our  country's  flag 

Streams  from  thy  towering  mast    ' 
Assured  that  in  thy  prowess,  thou 

For  her  wilt  win  renown. 
Whose  sons  can  die,  but  know  not  how 

To  strike  that  pennon  down. 


JAMES  NACK.^ 

SPRING  IS  COMING. 

Spbiko  is  coming,  spring  is  coming. 
Birds  are  chirping,  insects  humming ; 
Flowers  are  peeping  from  their  sleeping, 
Streams  escaped  from  winter's  keeping. 
In  delighted  freedom  rushing. 
Dance  along  in  music  gushing. 
Scenes  of  late  in  deadness  sadden'd, 
Smile  in  animation  gladden'd ; 
All  is  beauty,  all  is  mirth. 
All  is  glory  upon  earth. 
Shout  we  then  with  Nature's  voice, 
Welcome  Spring !  rejoice !  rejoice ! 

Spring  is  coming,  come,  mj  brother, 
Let  us  rove  with  one  another. 
To  our  well-remember'd  wild-wood. 
Flourishing  in  nature's  childhood ; 
Where  a  thousand  flowers  are  springingr 
And  a  thousand  birds  are  singing; 
Where  the  golden  sunbeams  quiver 
On  the  verdure-girdled  river ; 
Let  our  youth  of  feeling  out. 
To  the  youth  of  nature  shout. 
While  the  waves  repeat  our  voice. 
Welcome  Spring !  rejoice  f  rejoice  f 

a  Mr.  Nack  te  deaf  and  dnmb,  and  haa  been  ,ao  from 
hte  ehlldbood ;  ]ret  hla  poatkal  wrUiofta,  in  almoat  every 
variety  of  maaaare,are  dtetingntehed  for  more  than  com- 
mon melody  of  veraification.  A  volnnta  of  hte  poenw, 
with  a  memoir  byPnoepaa  M.  Wctmobb,  waa  pabltehe4 
la  New  Yoric,  in  16)0. 
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REVEREND  GEORGE  B.  CHEEVER.* 


TO  MY  8I0K  AND  BUFFERING  BROTHCB,  ON 
HIS  FIFTEENTH  BIRTHDAY. 

I  WISH,  dear  N.,  roy  heart  couUl  weare 

A  strain  of  aimple  melody, 
Where  love  in  every  line  should  leave 

Its  own  dear  tones  for  thee. 

And,  sooth,  if  love  conld  teach  the  soal 

The  language  of  Apollo's  lyre. 
My  thoughts  would  all  be  musical, 

My  words  all  wing*d  with  fire. 

The  wish,  I  know,  is  sadly  vain : 
Thoughts  rise,  and  fond  afleetioDs  throng. 

But  with  the  sweetest,  white-stoled  train 
There  comes  no  tone  of  song. 

I  would  chain  down  the  airy  crowds, 

And  keep  them  while  I  seek  sweet  words; 

Alas !  they  change  like  summer-clouds, 
They  droop  like  prisonM  birds. 

How  can  I  paint  their  changeful  dyes, 

Or  stay  them  in  their  flight  1 
They  come  like  birds  from  Paradise, 

They  fly  away  as  light. 

The  simplest  birthday  wish  is  shy ; 

All  Love's  best  thoughts,  of  the  same  nee ; 
For,  while  Tm  sure  I  have  them  nigh. 

They  've  fled,  and  left  no  trace. 

Dear  brother,  thou  wilt  then  forgive. 

Nor  think  me  lees  afiectionate, 
It,  while  to  meet  thy  wish  I  strive. 

It  comes  a  day  too  late. 

For,  were  my  soul  all  melody. 

My  words  the  same  they  use  in  heaven, 

This  earnest  heart  could  never  be 
More  freely  to  thee  given. 

We're  one ;  our  mother's  equal  care ; 

One  in  our  mutual  sympathies^ — 
And,  more  than  all,  in  mutual  prayer. 

By  endless,  holy  ties. 

I've  rock'd  thee  in  thy  cradle, — ^play'd 
With  thee  in  childhood's  frolic  hours, 

With  thee  have  roam'd  through  grove  and  glade, 
And  pluck'd  the  vernal  flowers. 

We've  shared  old  winter's  wild  delight. 
We've  gather'd  nuts  in  summer-woods, 

We've  proudly  watch'd  our  breeze-bome  kite 
Among  the  sailing  clouds. 

But  not  in  such  gay  sympathy 

Our  mutual  love  has  tenderest  grown, — 

For  oft  must  griePs  sad  harmony 
Interpret  its  deep  tone. 

When  sickness  Uanch'd  thy  rosy  cheek, 
And  brought  thy  buoyant  spirit  low. 

How  dear  thou  wast  firom  wedL  to  week, 
I  trembled  then  to  know. 

*  Aotbor  of  **Ood*s  Hand  In  AmsHea,**  "Travels  In 
the  Bast,'*  Editor  of  **  Oomnoii-Plaee  Book  of  American 
Poetry,"  ete. 


Our  youngest,  brightest  household  flower ! 

It  was  a  melancholy  thing 
To  see  thee  droop  from  hour  to  hour. 

In  patient  suffering. 

O,  then  I  felt  the  privilege 

To  breathe  my  silent,  humble  prayor ; — 
We  wept  o'er  pains  whose  wasting  edge 

My  frame  could  better  bear. 

I  watch'd  thy  restless  sleep, — ^I  tried 
To  woo  thee  to  thy  wonted  smile. 

And  every  way,  when  by  thy  side, 
Thy  sufferings  to  beguile. 

These  duties  were  love's  natural  sphere: 
Our  drooping  flower  I  cherish'd  so. 

That  still  the  more  it  ask'd  my  cars, 
The  dearer  still  it  grew. 

This  day,  did  fancy  paint  what's  true, 
I  'm  with  thee  in  our  own  dear  home. 

To  talk  of  such  scenes  past,  and  view 
The  heavenly  life  to  come. 

This  day — ^'tis  yet  thy  being's  dawn, 
But,  ah,  how  full  the  mingled  scene. 

On  memory's  pictured  tablets  drawn. 
Calm  now,  and  all  serene : 

Serene,  because  a  blessed  faith 
Throws  o'er  each  melancholy  line 

That  marks  affliction's  rugged  path. 
The  gleam  of  Love  Divine. 

Through  all  it  sees  thy  Father's  form. 
His  gracious,  guiding  hand  beholds; 

And,  in  the  gloomiest  of  the  storm. 
Some  bright  design  unfolds. 

Amidst  the  sufferings  of  years 

Thou  seest  thou  didst  not  walk  alone ; 

Where  all  was  agony  and  tears. 
There  most  His  mercy  shone. 

'Twas  thus  he  drew  thy  careless  heart 

Up  to  a  holier  world  above. 
And  bade  thee  choose  that  better  part, 

A  8aviour*s  wondrous  love • 


7*here  is  a  gayer-colour'd  scene 

Of  laughing  health,  and  dimpled  ease. 

Thy  bounding  heart,  that  knew  no  pain, 
Was  wild  as  any  breeze.  , 

The  house  was  merry  with  thy  song, 

Thy  fawn-like  step  danced  free  and  wild ; 
And  of  the  happy  schoolboy  throng 

Thou  wast  the  happiest  child. 
All  elements  to  thee  look'd  gay. 

All  seasons  minister'd  delight ; — 
'T  was  constant  motion  every  day, 

'Twas  gentle  sleep  at  night • 

How  soon  a  cloud  of  dreary  hue 
Chased  the  bright  jubilee  away ! 

Yet,  wast  thou  happier  then  than  nowt 
Dear,  patient  brother,  say. 

I  know  thine  answer  well.     In  vain 

Are  youth,  and  health,  and  spirits  given, 

If,  strangers  still  to  care  and  pain. 
We  never  think  of  Heaven. 
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What  loothef  the  soul,  betrays ; — select 
The  best  possessions  earth  can  grant, 

Oor  thankless  heart  may  sliU  reject 
Its  heavenly  Visitant. 

A  life  all  ease  is  all  abused ; — 

O,  iiredous  grace !  that  made  thee  wise 
To  know,— affliction,  rightly  used, 

Is  mercy  in  disguise. 

The  pleasures  of  the  happiest  boy 
Are  not  so  bright  as  fiigitiye  ;— 

But,  O !  the  endless,  heavenly  joy 
Thy  Saviour's  smile  can  give ! 

For  this  my  fervent  thanks  I  raise, 
That  He,  whose  love  u  wisdom  too, 

Makes  thee  partaker  of  his  grace, 
By  trials  here  below. 

Should  health  and  active  power  letom. 
And  liSd  put  on  a  brighter  glow, 

Be  often  at  his  cross,  and  learn 
His  goodness  best  to  show. 

'TIS  only  He  who  gives  the  boon 
By  grace  can  make  it  truly  good ; 

And  I  would  have  thy  life  be  one 
Of  ceaselen  gratitude. 

In  active  health  or  sad  disease, 

O,  ne'er  forget  that  precious  word — 

«  He  shall  be  kept  in  perfect  peace, 
Whose  soul  is  stay'd  on  God." 

If  still  thy  feeble  frame  decay, 
Thou  art  beyond  its  weak  control, — 

The  vision  of  eternal  day 
Lifts  up  thy  strengthen'd  souL 

Chiiist  holds  thee  in  his  powerful  hand ; 

Soon,  every  foe  and  fear  subdued. 
Thy  feet  shall  press  the  shining  land, 

Beyond  Death's  narrow  flood. 

Tet,  if  his  blessed  vrill  reserve 
Thy  faith  for  trials  long  and  late. 

Remember  then,  <«they  also  serve. 
Who  only  stand  and  wait" 


ALEXANDER  H.  BOOART.* 

ANACREONTIC. 

Tna  flying  joy  through  life  we  seek 
For  once  is  ours — the  wine  we  sip 
Blushes  like  beauty's  glowing  cheek. 
To  meet  our  eager  lip. 

Round  with  the  ringing  glass  once  more ! 
Friends  of  my  youth  and  of  my  heart ; 
No  magic  can  this  hour  restore — 

Then  crown  it  ere  we  part 

Te  are  my  friends,  my  chosen  ones — 
Whose  blood  would  flow  with  fervour  true 
For  me — and  free  as  this  wine  runs 

Would  mine,  by  heaven !  for  yoo. 


*  Born,  1801     Died  lo  the  cUy  of  Albany,  I8SS. 
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Yet,  mark  me !   When  a  fiiw  short  years 
Have  hurried  on  their  journey  fleet 
Not  one  that  now  my  accents  hears 

Will  know  me  when  we  meet 

Though  now,  perhaps,  with  proud  disdain. 
The  startling  thought  ye  scarce  will  brook, 
Tet,  trust  me,  we'll  be  strangers  then 
In  heart  as  well  as  look. 

Fame's  luring  voice,  and  woman's  wile, 
Will  soon  break  youthiul  friendship's  chain^ 
But  shall  that  cloud  to-night's  bright  smile  1 
No— pour  the  wine  again ! 


CATHERINE  H.  ESLING.* 
AROTHBB,  COME  BOMB. 

Coxi  home! 

Would  I  could  send  my  spirit  o'er  the  deep. 

Would  I  could  wing  it  like  a  bird  to  thee. 

To  commune  with  thy  thoughts,  to  fill  thy  sleep 

With  these  unwearying  words  of  melody ; 

Brother,  come  home. 

Come  home! 
Come  to  the  hearts  that  love  thee,  to  the  eyes 

That  beam  in  brightness  but  to  gladden  thine, 
Come  where  fond  thoughts,  like  holiest  incense  rise. 
Where  dierish'd  memory  rears  her  altar's  shrine ; 
Brother,  come  home. 

Come  home! 
Cone  to  the  hearth-stone  of  thy  earlier  days. 

Come  to  the  ark,  like  the  o'er-wearied  ^ve, 
Come  with  the  sunlight  of  thy  heart's  warm  rays. 
Come  to  the  fireside  circle  of  thy  love; 
Brother,  4 


Come  home ! 
It  is  not  home  without  thee,  the  lone  seat 

Is  still  unclaim'd  where  thou  wert  ^ont  to  be. 
In  every  echo  of  returning  feet 
In  vain  we  list  for  what  should  herald  thee ; 
Brother,  come  home. 

Come  home! 
We've  nuned  for  thee  the  sunny  buds  of  spring, 
Watch'd  every  germ  the  full-blown  flowers  rear. 
Seen  o'er  their  bloom  the  chilly  winter  bring 
Its  icy  garlands,  and  thou  art  not  here ; 
Brother,  come  home. 

Come  home! 

Would  I  oonid  send  my  spirit  o'er  the  deep. 

Would  I  could  wing  it  like  a  bird  to  thee. 

To  commune  with  thy  thoughts,  to  fill  thy  sleep 

With  these  unwearying  wotds  of  melody ; 

Brother,  oome  home. 

*  The  maiden  mdm  of  Mrs.  Bsliw o  was  CATHnnra  H. 
WAnaMAH.  8b«  rssMes  hi  PhDadslphia,  and  bat  been 
Ibr  several  yetre  ■  frequent  contributor  to  the  periodicals 
of  that  city.  6be  bee  also  edited  two  ortbree  tnnuaries. 
No  collection  of  her  metrical  compoeitloni  hu  been  pub* 
lisbed. 
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JOHN  B.  VAN  SCHAICK.* 

JOflHUA  COMIf  ANBING  THE  SUN  AND  MOON 
TO  STAND  STILL. 

Tbb  day  rote  clear  on  Gibeon.    Her  high  towen 
Flaah'd  the  red  sunbeams  glorioosly  back, 
And  the  wind-driven  banners,  and  the  steel 
Of  her  ten  thousand  spears  caught  dazzlinglj 
The  sun,  and  on  the  fortresses  of  rock 
Play'd  a  soft  glow,  that  as  a  mockery  seem*d 
To  the  stem  men  who  ginled  by  its  light 
Beth-Horon  in  the  distance  slept,  and  breath 
Was  pleasant  in  the  vale  of  Ajalon, 
Where  armed  heels  trod  cardcMly  the  sweet. 
Wild  spices,  and  the  trees  of  gum  were  shook 
By  the  rude  armour  on  their  branches  hung. 
Suddenly  in  the  camp,  without  the  walls, 
Rose  a  deep  murmur,  and  the  men  of  war 
Gathered  around  their  kings,  and  <«  Josbua  ! 
Prom  Gilgal,  Joshua  !"  was  whisper'd  low, 
As  with  a  secret  fear,  ahd  then,  at  once, 
With  the  abruptness  of  a  dream,  he  stood 
Upon  the  rock  before  them.    Calmly  then 
Raised  he  his  hehn,  and  with  his  temples  bare, 
And  hands  uplifted  to  the  sky,  he  pray'd : 
«Ood  of  this  people  bear!  and  let  the  sun 
Stand  upon  Oibeon,  still ;  and  let  the  mooo 
Rest  in  the  Tale  of  Ajalon  V*    He  ceased : 
And,  lo !  the  moon  sits  motionless,  and  earth 
Stands  on  her  axis  indolent    The  sun 
Pours  the  unmoving  column  of  his  rays 
In  undiminish'd  heat;  the  hours  stand  still ; 
The  shade  hath  stopp'd  upon  the  dial's  face; 
The  clouds  and  vapours,  that  at  night  are  wont 
To  gather  and  enshroud  the  lower  earth, 
Ave  struggling  with  strange  rays,  breaking  them 
Scattering  the  misty  phalanx  liln  a  wand,      [up, 
Glancing  o'er  mountain-tops,  and  shining  down 
In  broken  misses  on  the  astonish'd  plains. 
The  feter'd  cattle  group  in  wondering  herds ; 
The  weary  birds  go  to  their  leafy  nests, 
But  find  no  darkness  there,  and  wander  forth 
On  feeble,  fluttering  wing,  to  find  a  rest ; 
The  parch'd,  baked  earth,  undamp'd  by  usual  dews. 
Has  gaped  and  crack'd,  and  heat,  dry,  midday  heat, 
Comes  like  a  drunkard's  breath  upon  the  heart 
On  with  thy  armies,  Josbua  !    Tlie  Loan 
God  of  Sabaoth  is  the  avenger  now !  ^ 
His  voice  is  in  the  thunder,  and  his  wrath 
Poureth  the  beams  of  the  retarded  sun. 
With  the  keen  strength  of  arrows,  on  their  sight 
The  unwearied  sun  rides  in  the  xenith  sky ; 
Nature,  obedient  to  her  Maker's  voice, 
Stops  in  full  course  all  her  mysterious  wheels. 
On !  till  avenging  swords  have  drunk  the  blood 
Of  all  Jbbotab's  enemies,  and  till 
Thy  banners  in  returning  triumph  wave; 
Then  yonder  orb  shall  set  mid  golden  clouds. 
And,  while  a  dewy  rain  foils  soft  on  earth. 
Show  in  the  heavens  the  glorious  bow  of  Gob, 
Shining,  the  rainbow-banner  of  the  skies. 

•  For  wmnj'yeAn  editor  of  •♦The  Dstljr  Advertiser," 
of  Albanjr,  New  York.  He  dM  ia  18S9,  at  the  tge  of 
tlUrtj-sU  jsars; 


ELIZABETH  MARGARET  CHANDLER.* 
THE  DEVOTED.f 

SrxBir  foces  were  around  her  bent, 

And  eyes  of  vengeful  ire. 
And  foaHul  were  the  words  they  spake^ 

Of  torture,  stake,  and  fire : 
Tet  calmly  in  the  midst  she  stood. 

With  eye  undimm'd  and 'dear. 
And  though  her  lip  and  cheek  were  white, 

She  wore  no  sign  of  fear. 

«  Where  is  thy  traitor  spouse!"  they  said; 

A  balf-form'd  smile  of  scorn. 
That  curi'd  upon  her  haugh^  Up, 

Was  back  for  answer  borne ; — 
« Where  is  thy  traitor  spouse!"  again. 

In  fiercer  tones  they  said. 
And  sternly  pointed  to  the  rack. 

All  rusted  o'er  with  led ! 

Her  heart  and  pulse  beat  firm  and  bte. 

But  in  a  crimson  flood. 
O'er  pallid  lip,  and  chedL,  and  brow, 

Rush'd  up  the  burning  blood ; 
She  spake,  but  proudly  rose  her  tones. 

As  when  in  hall  or  bower. 
The  haughtiest  chief  that  round  her  stood 

Had  meekly  owa'd  their  power. 

«<  My  noble  lord  is  placed  within 

A  safe  and  sure  retreat" — 
«  Now  tell  us  where,  thou  lady  bright. 

As  thou  wouldst  mercy  meet. 
Nor  deem  thy  lifo  can  purchase  hts 

He  cannot  'scape  our  wrath, 
Por  many  a  warrior's  watchful  eye 

Is  placed  o'er  evdry  path. 
M  But  thou  mayst  win  his  broad  estates, 

To  grace  thine  infont  heir. 
And  life  and  honour  to  thyself. 

So  thou  his  haunts  deckre." 
She  laid  her  hand  upon  her  heart ; 

Her  eye  flash'd  proud  and  clear. 
And  firmer  grew  her  haughty  tread — 

**  My  lord  is  hidden  here ! 
«And  if  ye  seek  to  view  his  form. 

Ye  first  must  tear  ai^ay. 
Prom  round  his  secret  dwelling-place. 

These  walls  of  living  clay !" 
They  quail'd  beneath  her  haughty  gknoe, 

They  silent  tum'd  aside. 
And  Idft  her  all  unharm'd  amidst 

Her  loveliness  and  pride ! 


*  Born  in  Wilmington,  Delaware,  In  1807,  tad  died  in 
Michigan,  in  18M.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Priendt.    A  volume  of  her  writings  was  publiahed  in  I8M. 

t  It  wilt  a  iH^autiritl  tarn  given  by  a  great  lady,  who  being 
asked  where  her  huaband  was,  when  he  lay  concealed  for 
having  b«>en  deeply  concerned  in  s  coniplracr,  retolntely 
tnawercd  that  she  had  AWWe*  AiM.  Thi«confi*ffs:oncai»e4 
her  to  be  carried  before  the  gorernor,  who  told  her  that 
nanght  bnt  confeaaing  wAera  she  had  hidden  him,  con14 
save  her  from  the  torture.  **  And  will  that  do  1"  said  the. 
"Yes,**  replied  the  governor,"!  will  pan  my  word  foe 
your  saffty,  on  that  condition.**  **Th^n/*  replied  sh«, 
**  I  have  hidden  him  In  my  hsarl,  where  you  may  find  him.** 
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HUGH  PETERS.* 
A  GOOD-KIGHT  TO  CONNECTICUT. 

TftK  boti  swings  from  the  pebbkd  thmv. 

And  proudly  drives  her  prow; 
The  creeCed  wares  roll  op  before : 
Yon  dark-gray  land,  I  see  no  more, 

How  sweet  it  seemeth  now ! 
Thou  dark-gray  land,  my  natiTe  land, 

Thou  land  of  rock  and  pine, 
I'm  speeding  from  thy  golden  sand; 
But  can  I  wave  a  fiurewell  hand 

To  soch  a  shore  as  thine  t 

I'to  gaied  upon  the  golden  dond 

Which  shades  thine  emerald  sod ; 
Thy  hills,  which  Freedom's  share  hath  plongh'd, 
Which  nurse  a  race  that  have  not  bow'd 

Their  knee  to  aught  but  God  ; 
Thy  mountain  floods  which  proudly  fling 

Their  waters  to  the  &11~ 
Thy  birds,  which  cut  with  rushing  wing 
The  sky  that  greets  thy  coming  spring, 

And  thought  thy  glories  smalL 

But  now  ye've  shrunk  to  yon  blue  line 

Between  the  sky  and  sea, 
I  fbel,  sweet  home,  that  thou  art  mine, 
I  feel  my  bosom  cKng  to  thine— 

That  I  am  part  of  thee. 
I  see  thee  blended  with  the  wave, 

As  children  see  the  earth 
Close  up  a  sainted  mother's  grave : 
They  weep  for  her  they  cannot  save, 

Aiid  fed  her  holy  worth. 

Thou  mountain  land— thou  land  of  rode, 

I'm  proud  to  call  thee  free ; 
Thy  sons  are  of  the  pilgrim  stock. 
And  nerved  like  those  who  stood  the  shock 

At  old  Thermopyls. 
The  lanrd  wreaths  their  fathers  won, 

The  children  wear  them  still — 
Proud  deeds  those  iron  men  have  done. 
They  fought  and  won  at  Bennington, 

And  bled  at  Bunker  Hill. 

There's  g^randeur  in  the  lightning  strok* 

That  rives  thy  mountain  ash; 
There's  glory  in  thy  giant  oak. 
And  rainbow  beauty  in  the  smoke 

Where  crystal  waten  dash : 
There's  music  in  thy  winter  blast 

That  sweeps  the  hoUow  glen ; 
Less  sturdy  sons  would  shrink  aghast 
From  piercing  winds  like  those  thou  hast 

To  nurse  thine  iron  men. 

And  thou  hast  gems ;  ay,  living  pearls; 

And  flowera  of  Eden  hue : 
Thy  loveliest  are  thy  bright^yed  girls, 
Of  fairy  forms  and  elfln  curls, 

And  smiles  like  Hermon's  dew: 
They  've  hearts  like  those  they  're  bom  to  wed. 

Too  proud  to  nurse  a  slave ; 

*  HtfoH  Prrns  wai  a  native  of  Connectlcat.    He  was 
drowned,  near  Clndnnatl,  In  1833,  afed  about  thirty  years. 


They'd  scorn  to  share  a  monarch's  bed. 
And  sooner  lay  their  angel  head 
Deep  in  their  humble  grave. 

And  I  have  left  thee,  home,  done, 

A  pilgrim  from  thy  shore ; 
The  wind  goes  by  with  hoUow  moan, 
I  hear  it  sigh  a  warning  tone, 

*<You  see  your  home  no  more." 
I'm  cast  upon  the  world's  wide  sea, 

Tom  like  an  ocean  weed ; 
I'm  cast  away,  &r,  far  from  thee, 
I  feel  a  thing  I  cannot  be, 

A  braised  and  broken  reed. 

Farewell,  my  native  land,  forevrell ! 

That  wave  has  hid  thee  now — 
My  heart  is  bow'd  as  with  a  spelL 
This  rending  pang ! — ^would  I  could  tell 

What  ails  my  throbbing  brow ! 
One  look  upon  that  fading  streak 

Which  bounds  yon  eastern  sky; 
One  tear  to  cool  my  burning  dieek ; 
And  then  a  word  I  cannot  speak — 

"My  native  land— Good-bye." 


FREDERICK  W.  THOMAS.* 
•T18  flAlD  THAT  ABSENCE  CONQUERS  LOTB. 

'T  IS  said  that  absence  conquers  love ! 

But,  O !  believe  it  not ; 
I've  tried,  alas !  its  power  to  prove, 

But  thou  art  not  forgot 
Lady,  though  fate  has  bid  us  part, 

Tet  still  thou  art  as  dear. 
As  fix'd  in  this  devoted  heart 

As  when  I  clasp'd  thee  here. 

I  plunge  into  the  busy  crowd. 

And  smile  to  hear  thy  name ; 
And  yet,  as  if  I  thought  doud, 

They  know  me  still  the  same. 
And  when  the  wine-cup  passes  round, 

I  toast  some  other  fair, — 
But  when  I  ask  my  heart  the  sound. 

Thy  name  is  echo'd  there. 

And  when  some  other  name  I  learn. 

And  try  to  whisper  love. 
Still  will  my  heart  to  thee  return. 

Like  the  returning  dove. 
In  vain !  I  never  can  forget. 

And  would  not  be  forgot; 
For  I  must  bear  the  same  regret, 

Whate'er  may  be  my  lot 

E'en  as  the  wounded  bird  will  seek 

Its  favourite  bower  to  die. 
So,  lady,  I  would  hear  thee  speak. 

And  yield  my  parting  sigh. 
rris  sdd  that  absence  conquen  lore ! 

But,  O,  bdieve  it  not ; 
I've  tried,  alas !  iU  power  to  prove, 

But  thou  art  not  forgot 

•  Antbor  of  *«  East  and  West,*'  *«Ollaton  Biadstew,'* 
*«T]MEmicrant,'*^. 
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C.  G.  GAMAGE .• 


THE  ORATE  OF  THE  TEAS. 

WRITTE5  Oir  THI  THIKTT-FIRST  OP  DSCSXBtR. 

Bs  ye  huih'd,  every  toil !  and  each  tarbulent  motion. 

That  encircles  the  heart  in  Life's  treacherous 
snares; 
And  the  hour  that  invites  to  the  calm  of  Devotion, 

Undisturb*d  by  regrets,  unencumber'd  with  cares. 
How  cheerless  the  late  blooming  face  of  creation ! 

Weary  Time  seems  to  rest  in  his  rapid  career; 
And  pausing  awhile  midst  his  own  desolation, 

Looks  exultingly  back  on  the  Grave  of  the  Year. 

Hark!  the  blast  whistles  loud,  and  the  shadows  are 
closing 
That  inwrapt  his  broad  path  in  the  mantle  of 
Night, 
While  Pleasure's  gay  sons  aie  securely  reposing, 
Undismay'd  at  the  wrecks  that  have  numbered 
his  flight. 
From  yon  temple  where  Fashion's  bright  torches 
are  lighted, 
Her  votaries,  in  throngs,  crown'd  with  garlands 
appear; 
And,  (as  yet  their  warm  hopes  by  no  i^ieetres  af> 
frighted,) 
AasemUe  to  dance  round  the  Grave  of  the  Year. 

O!  I  hate  the  stale  banquet  the  triflers  have  tasted. 

When  I  think  on  the  ills  of  Life's  comfortless  day. 
How  the  flowers  of  my  childhood  their  verdure  have 
wasted. 

And  the  friends  of  my  youth  have  been  stolen 
away. 
They  know  not  how  vain  is  the  warmest  endeavour 

To  woo  the  kind  moments,  so  slighted  when  near ; 
When  the  hours  that  Oblivion  has  cancell'd  forever. 

Her  hand  has  entomb'd — in  the  Graveof  the  Year. 

Since  the  last  solemn  reign  of  this  day  of  reflection. 

What  crowds  have  resign'd  life's  ^emeral 
breath! 
How  many  have  shed  their  last  tear  of  dejection, 

And  closed  the  dim  eye  in  the  darkness  of  death  ! 
How  many  have  sudden  their  pilgrimage  ended. 

Beneath  the  sad  pall  that  now  covers  their  bier; 
Or  to  Death's  lonesome  valley  have  gently  descended. 

And  found  their  last  bed — ^with  the  Grave  of  the 
Year. 

'T  is  the  year  that  so  late,  its  new  promise  disclosing. 

Rose  bright  on  the  happy,  the  careless,  and  gay. 
Who  now  on  their  pillows  of  dust  are  reposing,      j 

Where  the  sod  presses  cold  on  their  bosomsof  clay.  | 
Then  talk  not  of  Bliss — while  her  smile  is  expiring ! 

Disappointment  still  crowns  it  in  Misery's  tear: 
Reflect  and  be  wise,  for  the  day  is  retiring,    [Year. 

And  to-morrow  will  dawn— on  the  Grave  of  the 

Ah !  trust  not  the  gleam  of  Life's  perishing  taper. 
So  faintly  that  shines  o'er  the  wanderer's  head ; 

'T  will  expire — when  no  sun  may  dispel  the  thick  va- 
No  dawn  of  the  morning  revisit  my  bed.    [pour, 

*  Mr.  Gamaos  wrote  forthe  literary  Journals  for  tevenil 
yean  under  the  signature  of  **  Montgamier.*'  I  believe 
iMwtsaiistiveofMaasaeliilsetts.    He  died  ia  1898. 


As  breaks  the  white  foam  ob  the  boisterous  billow. 

So  the  visions  of  Pleasure  and  Hope  disappear. 

Like  night-winds  that  moan  through  the  vcrdure- 

lees  willow, 

Or  the  shades  that  now  meet — round  the  Grave 

of  the  Year. 

Yet  awhile  and  around  us  no  seasons  will  flourish. 

But  silence  for  each  her  dark  mansion  prepare ; 
"Where  Beauty  no  longer  her  roses  shall  nourish. 

Nor  the  lily  o'erspread  the  wan  cheek  of  Despair ! 
But  the  eye  shall  with  lustre  unfading  be  brighten'd. 

When  it  wakes  to  true  bliss  in  yon  orient  sphere : 
By  sunbeams  of  splendour  immortal  enlighten'd. 

Never  more  to  go  down-— on  theGrave  of  the  Year! 


HORACE  GREELEY.* 
TfTB  PmESS. 

Lo!re  slumber'd  the  world  in  te  darkness  of  error. 

And  ignorance  brooded  o'er  earth  like  a  pall : 
To  the  mitre  and  crown  men  abased  them  in  terror. 

Though  galling  the  bondage,  and  bitter  the  thrall : 
When  a  voice  like  the  earthquake's  reveal'd  the  di»- 
honour — 

A  flash  like  the  lightning's  unseai'd  every  eye. 
And  o'er  hill-top  and  glen  floated  liberty's  banner. 

While  round  it  men  gathered  to  conquer  or  die ! 

'Twas  the  voice  of  the  Press    on  the  startled  ear 
breaking, 

In  giant-bom  prowess,  like  Pallas  of  eld : 
'T  was  the  flash  of  intelligence  gloriouriy  waking 

A  glow  on  the  cheek  of  the  noUe  and  bold ; 
And  ^nranny's  miniona,  o'erawed  and  afinghted. 

Sought  a  Usting  retreat  in  the  cloister  jmd  cowl. 
And  the  chains  which  bound  nations  in  ages  be- 
sighted 

Were  cast  to  the  haunts  of  the  bat  and  the  owL 

Then  hail  to  the  Press !  chosen  guardian  of  freedom ! 
Strong  sword«rm  of  justicer!  bright  smbeam  of 
truth! 
We  pledge  to  her  cause,  (and  sheliaa  hot  to  need 
them,) 
The  strength  of  our  manhood,  the  fin  af  our 
youth : 
Should  despot  e'er  dare  to  impede  bar  free  soaring. 

Or  bigot  to  fetter  her  flight  with  his  chain. 
We  swear  that  the  earth  shall  close  o'er  our  deploring 
Or  view  her  in  gladness  and  freedom  again. 

But  no ! — to  the  day-dawn  of  knowledge  and  glory, 

A  fer  brighter  noontide-refolgpnce  svceeeds ; 
And  our  art  shall  embalm,  through  all  ages, in  story. 

Her  champion  who  triomphi— her  mutyr  who 
bleeds— 
And  proudly  her  sons  shall  recall  their  devotion,    . 

While  millions  shall  listen  to  honour  and  bless. 

Till  there  bursts  a  response  from  the  heart's  strong 

emotion,  [Press!" 

And  the  earth  echoes  deep  with  *<  I^ong  life  to  the 

•  Mr.  Grbelev  wat  for  many  yeara  editorof  **The  New 
Yorker,**  one  of  the  best  literary  Journals  ever  pabllshed 
tn  America.  He  now  conducts  •*  The  Tribune.^  an  aMe 
dally  caiette,  in  New  York. 
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WILUAM  H.  C.  HOSMER.* 
A  FESTAL  SONG. 

Fill  high,  fill  high,  with  good  old  wine, 

The  bowl  our  fiithen  drain'd — 
Fill  high,  fill  high,  though  its  golden  rim 

By  the  miit  of  age  ia  itain'd. 
In  nectar  now  bedew  the  lipi, 

And  wake  the  voice  of  song. 
For  doudfl  will  gather,  and  eclipee 

The  light  of  bliM  ere  long. 
Fill  high,  M  high,  with  good  old  wine, 

The  dtp  our  fiuhen  drain'd — 
Fill  high,  fill  high,  though  its  golden  rim 

By  the  mist  of  age  is  ftain'd.. 

The  foam-bells  on  the  ruby  tide 

Are  types  of  passing  things, 
RemindUig  us  that  joy  soon  dies — 

That  gray-beaid  Time  hath  wings ; 
And  a  few  more  days  will  dawn  and  end, 

A  few  more  moons  wax  old, 
Ere  friend  will  darkly  follow  friend 

To  homes  in  churchyard  mould. 
Fill  high,  fill  high,  with*  good  old  wine, 

l^e  bowl  our  fiitfaers  drain'd — 
Fill  high,  fill  high,  though  its  golden  rim 

By  the  mist  of  age  is  stein'd  f 

Around  this  ancient  festal  board 

Glad  spirits  met  of  yore. 
But  their  merry  strains  are  hush'd  in  death — 

Their  laugh  will  ring  no  more : 
Under  the  yew-trees,  moss'd  and  green, 

May  their  quiet  g^ves  be  found. 
But  in  aoul  they  hover  nigh,  unseen, 

MHiile  tale  and  jest  goYound. 
Then  fill,  fill  high,  with  good  old  wine. 

The  bowl  our  fathers  drain'd-— 
Fill  high,  fill  high,  though  its  golden  rim 

By  the  mist  of  age  is  statn'd. 

A  FLORIDIAN  BOBNC 

W»BK  Pablo  to  the  broad  St  John 

His  dark  and  briny  tribute  pays, 
The  wild  deer  leads  her  dappled  fiiwn, 

Of  graceful  limb  and  timid  gaie ; 
Rich  sunshine  &lls  on  wave  and  land, 

The  gull  is  sereaming  overhead. 
And  on  a  beach  of  whiten'd  sand 

Lie  wreathy  shells  with  lips  of  red. 

The  jessamine  hangs  golden  flowers 

On  ancient  oaks  in  moes  array'd, 
And  proudly  the  palmetto  towers, 

While  mock-birds  warble  in  the  shade ; 
Mounds,  buih  by  mortal  hand,  are  near. 

Green  from  the  summit  to  the  base, 
Where,  buried  with  the  bow  and  spear, 

Rest  tribes,  forgetful  of  the  chase. 

*  Mr.  UosMBB  \»  a  nitive  of  Avon,  In  e«ntral  N«w 
York,  and  \»  now  a  counsellor  at  law  in  that  vUlafs.  He 
baa  for  aeveraJ  yeara  been  a  Avqaent  eontrlbetor  to  ths 
literary  Jonmalt,  bnt  no  collection  of  hit  poems  baa  beea 
poMlsbed. 


Cassada,*  nigh  the  ocean  shore. 

Is  now  a  ruin,  wild  and  lone. 
And  on  her  battlements  no  more 

Is  banner  waved  or  trimipet  blown; 
Those  doughty  cavaliers  are  gone 

Who  hurl'd  defiance  there  to  Franee, 
While  the  bright  waters  of  St.  John 

Reflected  flash  of  sword  and  lance. 

But  when  the  light  of  dying  day 

Falls  on  the  cnmibUng  wrecks  of  time, 
And  the  wan  fisatures  of  decay 

Wear  soflen'd  beauty,  like  the  clime, 
My  &ncy  summons  from  the  shroud 

The  knights  of  old  Castile  again. 
And  charging  thousands  shout  aloud — 

«St  Jago  strikes  to-day  for  Spain !" 

When  mystic  voices,  on  the  breeae 

That  &ns  the  rolling  deep,  sweep  by, 
The  spirits  of  the  Yemassees, 

Who  ruled  the  land  of  yore,  seem  nigh ; 
For  mournful  marks,  around  where  stood 

Their  palm-rooTd  lodges,  yet  are  seen. 
And  in  the  shadows  of  the  wood 

Their  tall,  fimereal  mounds  are  green. 


8EBA  SMITH.t 
THE  MOTHBR  PUUSHtNG  IN  A  8NOW-BTORM4 

The  cold  winds  swept  the  mountain's  height. 

And  pathless  was  the  dreary  wild, 
Ai^  mid  the  cheerless  hours  of  night 

A  mother  wander'd  with  her  child : 
As  through  the  drifting  snow  she  press'd. 
The  babe  was  sleeping  on  her  breast 

And  colder  still  the  winds  did  bk>w, 
And  darker  hoars  of  night  came  on. 

And  deeper  grew  the  drifting  snow: 
Her  limbs  were  chill'd,  her  strength  was  gone ; 

«0,  Gob  !"  she  cried,  m  accents  wild, 

«If  I  must  perish,  save  my  child !" 

She  stripp'd  her  mantle  from  her  breast, 
And  bared  her  bosom  to  the  storm, 

And  round  the  child  she  wrapp'd  the  vest, 
And  smiled  to  think  her  babe  was  warm. 

With  one  cold  kiss,  one  tear  she  shed. 

And  sunk  upon  her  snowy  bed. 

At  dawn  a  traveller  passed  by, 

And  saw  her  'neath  a  snowy  veil ; 
The  frost  of  death  was  in  her  eye, 

Her  cheek  was  cold,  and  hard,  and  pale ; 
He  moved  the  robe  from  off  the  child. 
The  babe  look'd  up  and  sweetly  smiled ! 
■  ■  > 

*  An  old  Spanisb  fort. 

t  Antlior  of  **  PowbatUn,  a  Metrical  RooiaBee,"  M 
He  resides  in  New  York. 

tin  the  year  18S1,  a  Mra.  Blakb  periabed  In  a  anoiif 
storm  In  the  night-time,  while  travellinf  over  a  apiir  0 
tbe  Green  Mountaina,  in  Vermont.  She  bad  an  inftul 
wHb  ber,  which  wm  found  alive  and  well  in  ibe  monl 
tnf ,  being  carefUUy  wrapped  ia  tbe  nolber's  dotbing . 
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WILLIAM  PITT  PALMER.* 

LIGHT. 

Fbox  the  quicken'd  womb  of  the  primal  gloom 

The  fon  roU*d  hUck  and  bare, 
Till  I  wore  him  a  vest  for  his  £thk>p  braaat» 

Of  the  threads  of  my  golden  hair; 
And  when  the  broad  tent  of  the  firmament 

Aroee  on  its  airy  fpan, 
I  pendll'd  the  hoe  of  its  matchless  Uue, 

And  spangled  it  nmnd  with  stars. 

I  painted  the  flowers  of  the  Eden  bowers, 

And  their  leaves  of  living  green. 
And  mine  were  the  dyes  in  the  sinless  eyes 

Of  Eklen's  virgin  qoeen ; 
And  when  the  fiend*s  art,  on  her  trustful  heart. 

Had  &8ten*d  its  mortal  spell, 
In  the  silvery  sphere  of  the  first-bom  tear 

To  the  trembling  earth  I  fell. 

When  the  waves  that  burst  o'er  a  woiid  aoeorsed 

Their  work  of  wrath  hath  sped. 
And  the  Ark*s  lone  few,  the  tried  and  true, 

Came  forth  among  the  dead ; 
With  the  wondrous  gleams  of  my  braided  beams 

I  bade  their  terrors  cease ; 
As  I  wrote  on  the  roll  of  the  storm's  dark  scioU 

God's  covenant  of  peace. 

Like  a  pall  at  rest  on  a  polseleas  breast, 

Nighf  s  fimeiml  diadow  slept. 
Where  shqdierd  swains  on  the  Bethlehem  plains 

Their  lonely  vigib  kept ; 
When  I  flash'd  on  their  sight  the  heralds  bright 

Of  heaven's  redeeming  plan. 
As  they  chanted  the  mora  of  a  Saviour  bom — 

Joy,  joy  to  the  outcast  man ! 

Equal  £ivour  I  show  to  the  lofty  and  low. 

On  the  just  and  the  unjust  I  descend ; 
E'en  the  blind,  whose  vain  spheres  roll  in  daikneas- 
and  tears. 

Feel  my  sniile  the  best  smile  of  a  friend : 
Nay,  the  flower  of  the  waste  by  my  love  is  embraced, 

As  the  rose  in  the  garden  of  kings; 
At  the  chrysalis  bier  of  the  worm  I  appear, 

And  lo !  the  gay  butterfly's  wings ! 

The  desolate  Mora,  like  a  mouraer  forlora, 

Conceals  all  the  pride  of  her  charms,    fbowers. 
Till  I  bid  the  bright  Hoursdnse  the  Night  from  her 

And  lead  the  young  Day  to  her  arms ; 
And  when  the  gay  rover  seeks  Eve  for  his  lover. 

And  sinks  to  her  balmy  repose, 
I  wrap  their  soft  rest  by  the  zephyr-ftnn'd  west. 

In  curtains  of  amber  and  rooe. 

From  my  sentinel  steep,  by  the  night-brooded  deep, 

I  gase  with  unslumbering  eye, 
When  the  cynosure  star  of  the  mariner 

Is  blotted  from  the  sky ; 
And  guided  by  me  through  the  merdless  sea, 

Though  sped  by  the  hurricane's  wings. 
His  compassless  bark,  lone,  weltering,  dark. 

To  the  haven-home  safely  be  brings. 

*  Mr.  Palmcb  retidef  in  New  York,  and  has  been  Ibr 
■eversl  years  a  frequent  eontrlbntor  to  the  magastpes. 


I  waken  the  fkMvers  in  their  dew-^ianglad  bow«a» 

The  birds  in  their  chambers  of  green, 
And  mountain  and  plain  glow  with  beauty  again, 

As  they  bask  in  my  matinal  sheen. 
O,  if  such  the  glad  worth  of  my  presence  to  earth. 

Though  mful  and  fleeting  the  while. 
What  glories  must  rest  on  the  home  of  the  Uesa'd, 

Ever  bright  with  the  Dkitt^s  smile ! 


JAMES  HALL.* 


WEDDED  LOVE'S  FOtST  HOME. 

T  WAS  far  beyond  yon  mountains,  dear. 

We  plighted  vows  of  love ; 
The  ocean-wave  was  at  our  fiset. 

The  autumn  sky  above ; 
The  pebbly  shore  was  cover'd  o'er 

With  many  a  varied  shell. 
And  on  the  billow's  curling  spray 

The  sunbesms  glittering  felL 
The  storm  has  vez'd  that  billow  ofl. 

And  oft  that  sun  has  set, 
But  plighted  love  remains  with  us. 

In  peace  and  lustre  yet 

I  wiled  thee  to  a  lonely  haunt. 

That  bashful  love  might  speak 
Where  none  could  hear  what  love  rtvesl'd, 

Or  see  the  crimson  cheek ; 
The  shore  was  all  deserted. 

And  we  wander'd  there  alone. 
And  not  a  human  step  impress'd 

The  sand-beach  but  our  own. 
Thy  footsteps  all  have  vanish'd 

From  the  willow-beaten  strand — 
The  vows  we  brewed  remain  with  }»^ 

They  were  not  traced  in  sand. 

Far,  &r  we  left  the  aea^;irt  shore, 

Endeared  by  childhood's  dream. 
To  seek  the  humble  cot,  that  smiled 

By  &ir  Ohio's  stream ; 
In  vain  the  mountain  cliff  opposed. 

The  mountain  torrent  roar'd. 
For  love  unfuri'd  her  silken  wing^ 

And  o'er  each  barrier  soar'd ; 
And  many  a  wide  domain  we  pass'd 

And  many  an  ample  dome. 
But  none  so  bless'd,  so  dear  to  us, 

As  wedded  love's  first  home. 

Beyond  those  mountains  now  are  aQ 

That  e'er  we  loved  or  knew. 
The  longHPsnember'd  many. 

And  the  deariy-eherish'd  few: 
The  home  of  her  we  value. 

And  the  grave  of  him  we  mourn. 
Are  there ;— and  there  is  all  the  past 

To  which  the  heart  can  turn; 
But  dearer  scenes  sunround  us  here, 

And  lovelier  joys  we  trace. 
For  here  is  wedded  love's  first  home. 

Its  hallow'd  resting-place. 

*  Jadffe  Hall  bat  wrttlen  aeveral  vslaaMe  works  re> 
apectUif  tlie  western  tutet,  and  bit  name  to  wovan  with 
their  periodical  literature. 
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CHARLES  WEST  THOMPSON* 
THE  PHILOBOPHT  OP  WH18T. 

Thx  road  of  life  ia  but  a  game. 

Where  aome  a  thirst  for  power  and  iuoB, 

And  tooie  for  pleasure  feel — 
But  every  player  does  not  win, 
Although  he  fairly  may  begin. 

And  make  a  proper  deaL 
Some  men  assume  the  part  of  trade. 
Some  turn  the  soil  with  aetiTe  spade. 

While  some  to  wealth  incline, 
And  making  into  earth  their  way, 
Bring  up,  before  the  lig^t  of  di^, 

The  diamond  of  the  mine. 
In  dube  some  take  an  active  part- 
While  some  the  dictates  of  the  heart 

With  eager  zeal  pursue ; 
And,  given  to  wine,  their  ruin  prov6» 
Or,  trusting  else  in  faithless  bv6» 

Their  disappointment  me. 
Alt  have  their  different  parts  aasign'd. 
And  ranks  throughout  the  world  we  find. 

Mid  people  red  and  black. 
Each  on  the  one  below  him  lean*— 
Some  rise  aloft  to  kings  and  quesBa, 

Some  sink  to  humble  Jack. 
But,  whether  stition'd  high  or  low. 
He  who  his  honest  heart  can  know 

Free  from  reproving  thumps, 
E'en  though  he  own  nor  house,  nor  lands, 
That  man  in  native  gloiy  stands 

The  very  ace  of  trumps. 
Some  men  will  shuffle  through  their  day, 
Unmindful  how  their  partners  play ; 

Unmoved  they  seem  to  stand, 
And  throw  their  caids  with  a  most  bold 
And  tranquil  face,  although  they  hold 

A  miserable  hand. 
7*he  daring  spirits  take  the  lead. 
While  those  that  in  the  game  succeed 

Seem  bound  to  follow  suit; 
Such  play  the  very  dense  at  last. 
Their  fortune,  character  they  blast, 

And  reap  the  bitter  fruit 
How  oft,  alas !  it  is  the  fate 
Of  jarring  comrades,  wise  too  late, 

To  play  a  luckless  club, 
And  sadly  finding  out  at  last 
The  time  for  meditation  past, 

A  heart  had  gnn*d  the  rabw 
By  honour  some  their  fortunes  win, 
And  some  by  trick,  nor  deem  it  sin 

To  profit  as  they  may, — 
But  time  will  oft  Uie  wretch  expose 
To  merited  contempt,  who  chose 

Dishonourable  play. 
T'lM  only  he,  who,  void  of  guile. 
Knows  that  he  has  a  right  to  smile, 

And  tells  his  heart  the  i 


Tis  only  he,  when  fiUe  shaH  close 
His  pack  of  chequer'd  joys  and  woes, 
Has  fidriy  won  the  game. 


ROBERT  M.  CHARLTON.* 
TO  THE  RIVER  OOBECHRB. 

O  WATB  that  glidest  swiftly 

On  thy  bright  and  happy  way. 
From  the  morning  until  evening. 

And  from  twilight  until  day, — 
Why  leapest  thou  so  joyously, 

While  coldly  on  thy  shore 
Sleeps  the  noble  and  the  gallant  heart, 

For  aye  and  evermore  1 
Or  dost  thou  weep,  O  river. 

And  is  this  bounding  wave 
But  the  tear  thy  bosom  sheddeth 

As  a  tribute  o'er  his  grave  ? 
And  whsn,  in  midnights  darknen. 

The  winds  above  thee  moan. 
Are  they  mooming  for  our  sorrows, 

Do  they  sigh  for  him  that's  gonel 
Keep  back  thy  tean^  then,  river, 

Or,  if  they  must  be  shed. 
Let  them  flow  but  for  the  living. 

They're  needless  for  the  dead. 
His  s<Mil  shall  dwell  in  glory. 

Where  bounds  a  brighter  wave. 
But  oar  pleasares,  with  his  troobles, 

Are  buried  in  Uie  grave.    . 


HORATIO  HALE. 
TBS  BURUL  OP  THE  WITHLACOCHEB. 

HoLiow  ye  the  kmely  grave. 

Make  its  caveroa  deep  and  wide ; 
In  the  soil  they  died  to  save 

Lay  the  brav*  men  aide  by  side. 
Side  by  side  UMy  fought  and  fell. 

Hand  to  hand  they  met  the  foe; 
Who  has  heard  his  grandsire  tell 

Braver  strife  or  deadlier  blow  1 
Wake  no  mournful  harmonies. 

Shed  no  earthly  tear  for  them; 
Summer  dew  and  sighing  breese 

Shall  be  wail  and  requiem. 
Pile  the  grave-mound  broad  tnd  high. 

Where  the  martyr'd  biethren  sleep; 
It  shall  point  the  pilgrim's  eye 

Here  to  bend— but  not  to  weep. 
Not  to  weep!  O,  no !  the  grief 

Springing  from  a  blow  like  this. 
May  not  seek  a  fond  relief 

In  the  drops  that  mothers  kiss. 
But  the  kindling  heart  shall  bear 

Hence  the  lesson  stem  and  high 
With  as  proud  a  flame  to  dare — 

With  as  calm  a  throb  to  die. 

*  Judge  CHAtLTOM,  of  OeorRU.  A  volume  of  bia  poeois 
was  pubUtbed  in  Bonton,  in  1838. 
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REVEREND  CHARLES  W.  EVEREST.* 
AGRtCUI/riTRB. 

How  bleit  the  farmer't  nmple  liie  !^ 

How  pure  the  joy  it  y^ds ! 
Fur  from  the  world*!  tempestuooi  strifiB, 

Free,  mid  the  scented  fieldi ! 
When  morning  woot,  with  roeette  hoe, 

0*er  the  fiur  hills  away, 
His  footsteps  brush  the  silvery  dew, 

To  greet  the  welcoming  day. 
When  Sol's  fini  beam  in  glory  glows, 

And  blithe  the  skylark's  song. 
Pleased,  to  his  toil  the  larmer  goes, 

With  cheerful  i 


While  noon  broods  o'er  the  soUry  Ajf 

And  sunbeams  fieroe  are  cast. 
Where  the  oool  streamlet  wanden  bj. 

He  shares  his  sweet  repast. 
When  twilights  geottest  shadows  fiJl 

Along  the  darkening  plafa^ 
He  lists  his  fuOdoi  watdi-dog's  caH 

To  warn  the  listening  tnin. 
Down  the  green  kne  yomig  hnrtying  ImC 

Their  eager  pathway  press ; 
His  lored  ones  ooae  in  joy  togreel» 

And  ebdm  their  sub's  < 


Then,  when  the  erening  prayer  is  atidi 

And  Heaven  with  pimise  is  Meat, 
How  sweet  redines  his  weary  head 

On  dumber's  eouoh  of  rest  I 
Nor  deem  that  fean  his  dreams  alarm, 

Nor  cares,  with  eaiking  din: 
Without,  his  dogs  will  guard  from  harm. 

And  all  is  peace  within. 
O  ye,  who  run  in  folly's  race. 

To  win  a  woitfaleBi  priia, 
Learn,  from  the  simple  tale  we  traea, 

Where  tr«e  oontantment  lies ! 
Ho!  monarch!  flushM  with  glory's  pride! 

Thou  painted,  gilded  thing! 
Hie  to  the  free-bora  ftrmer's  side, 

And  leara  to  be  a  king! 

MIN8TBBL,  8INO  THAT  80N0  AGAIN. 

MiirsTBBL,  sing  that  song  again. 

Plaintive  in  its  solemn  fbw; 
Monory  owns  its  magic  stndn. 

Loved  and  chensh'd  long  ago : 
Lo !  the  past,  the  mystic  past. 

Rises  through  the  vista  dim-* 
Just  as  twitf  ghf  s  shades  are  oast 

At  the  day's  departing  hymn! 
Minstrel,  'twas  an  eve  like  this: 

Stare  were  spangling  all  the  sky: 
Every  zeph3rr  spoke  of  Miss, 

Floating  in  its  fragrance  by; 
Then,  within  our  moon-lit  bower. 

One,  with  voice  Kke  music's  own, 
Sweetly  chann'd  the  lingering  hour, 

To  the  soft  lute's  silvery  tone. 

'  or  MerUM,  OonaMUcvt.    Aotbor  of  **  Bskylon,*' AcT 


Af  «M  witdiiag  cadenee  Ml 

Wild  within  our  bower  of  love. 
Angel  bands  might  prove  the  speU^ 

Bending  from  the  courts  above ! 
Minstrel,  chant  once  more  the  air, 

SofI  as  spring's  departing  breath: 
She  who  sang  its  numben  there 

Slnmbera  as  the  bride  of  Death ! 


Minstrel,  chide  thou  not  my  t 

Thou  hast  waked  a  mournful  theme; 
Memory  roves  the  slumbering  yean. 

Like  some  dear,  forgotten  dream: 
Day  will  come,  with  joy  and  gladness 

Cares  once  more  will  fling  their  blight; 
Chide  not,  then,  my  spirit's  sadness 

Minstrel,  let  me  weep  to-night ! 


GEORGE  W.  PATTEN.* 
TO  8.  T.  P. 

SiAsows  and  clouds  are  o'er  me ; 

Thou  art  not  here,  my  bride ! 
The  billows  dash  before  me 

Which  bear  me  from  thy  side ; 
On  lowering  waves  benighted. 

Dim  sets  the  weary  day ; 
Tliou  art  not  here,  my  ptighted, 

To  smile  the  storm  away. 
Where  nymphs  of  ocean  slumber, 

I  strike  the  measured  stave, 
With  wild  and  mournful  numher. 

To  charm  the  Wandering  wave. 
Hark  to  the  words  of  sorrow 

Along  the  fading  main ! 
M'Tis  night— but  wiU  the  morrow 

Restore  that  smile  again  1" 
IGd  cortain'd  dreams  deaeeoding^ 

Thy  gentle  form  I  trace ; 
Dimly  with  shadows  blending, 

I  gaze  upon  thy  face ; 
Thy  voice  comes  o'er  me  gladly, 

Thy  hand  is  on  my  brow; 
I  wake— the  wave  rolls  madly 

Beneath  the  ploughing  prow ! 
Speed  on,  tfiou  surging  kiilowl 

O'er  ocean  speed  away ! 
And  bear  unto  her  pillow 

The  burden  of  my  hji 
Invest  her  visioos  brightly 

With  passion's  murmur'd  word. 
And  bid  her  bless  him  nightly — 

Him  of  the  lute  and  sword. 
And  her,  of  dreams  unclouded, 

With  tongue  of  lisping  tale, 
Whoee  eye  I  left  soft  shrouded 

'Neath  slumber's  misty  veil, — 
When  mora  at  length  discJoaes 

The  snule  I  may  not  see. 
Bear  to  her  cheek  of  roses 

A  father's  kiss  for  me. 

*  A  lieoUnant  In  the  United  State*  army,  formerly  of 
Rhode  bland.  He  k  the  author  of  numerous  metrical 
pieces  in  the  periodical!. 
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WILLIAM  WALLACE .• 

TO  THB  CONBTELLATION  LTEA. 

Haef  of  Eternity !— thy  strings 

Ten  thousand  thousand  years  have  told. 
Since  o'er  thy  frame  the  mystic  wings 

Of  time  unwearied  roll'd ; 
And  still  from  that  mystwious  thnme 
Thy  song,  magnificent  and  lone, 

Peals  nightly  as  of  old, 
When  Chaldea's  Shepherd  bent  his  ear 
To  catch  the  music  of  each  sphere. 
How  fondly  gazed  that  old  man  round 

The  dread  magnificence  above, 
WooM  by  the  anthem's  mellow  sound, 

Breathing  of  seraph  love; 
Whose  brooding  wings  shed  deathless  bhss 
O'er  pensile  orb  and  starred  abyss, 
Like  Heaven's  own  holy  dove— 
For  he,  on  those  high  rocks,  had  caught 
Beams  from  the  ^irit-land  of  thought ; 
And  heard  thy  music,  mighty  lyre, 

Struck  by  the  giant  hand  of  Time, 
Rolling  amid  yon  worids  of  fire, 
Their  choral  march  sublime. 
How  leap'd  his  heart,  how  swelTd  his  soul. 
To  hear  those  awful  numben  roll 

In  one  eternal  chime ; 
And  dream  that,  freed  from  earth's  dark  sod. 
Already  he  communed  with  God  ! 
Bardofthestws!  Thou  led'st  the  dance 

Of  thrice  tea  thousand  thousand  spheres, 
Wheeling  in  their  delirious  trance 
Through  the  unnumber'd  years. 
Unmoved  alike  mid  life  or  death— 
The  storm's  career,  the  tempest's  breath. 

Or  folly,  crime,  and  tears — 
Still!  still  behind  those  cloudy  bars, 
Glitters  the  poet  of  the  stars ! 
Thou  art  alohe !— At  twilight  dim, 

And  in  the  night's  transparent  noon, 
Solemnly  weaving  thy  wild  hymn, 

And  solitary  tune, 
Like  some  sad  h«rmtt,  whose  lone  hsart 
Would  from  aU  earthly  splendoiDS  part, 

Lured  by  tiieir  glare  too  soon. 
And  mid  the  desert's  sUent  gloon 
Wait  uncomplainingly  its  doom. 
Alone!  O,  sacred  one,— Dost  thou 

From  that  star-cinctured  hall,  behold 
Sorrows  which  scathe  the  human  biow. 

And  griefs  that  bum  untokl. 
Save  to  the  night-winds  drooping  by. 
Like  mourners  journeying  from  the  sky: 

Coldly  and  darit  unroU'd  1 
Vainly  we  ask,  or  low,  or  loud. 
Bright  minstrel  of  the  star  and  cloud. 
Sound  on,  0  mighty  harp!  Thy  steain 
Comes  floatmg  sadly  on  the  night, 


•  Mr.  W  ALLACK  if  a  young  writer  of  «"«*»  P^"»*»«-  ?* 
li  a  native  of  LexlDfton.  and  now  retldea  hi  LoafavHle, 
Kentocky. 


For  we  may  ne'er  behold  again 

Thy  pure  and  sacred  tight. 
But  in  the  cold  insensttlfr  tomby 
Rest  all  unknowingly  our  doom ; 

While  thou,  intensely  bright, 
Shalt  pour  ^  glorious  music  sdM, 
Alike  unscathed  by  death  or  ilL 
'Sound  on!  But  those  sweet  harps  of  earth* 

Whose  strings  lie  shatter'd,  cold  and  lone, 
ShaU  yet,  restored  by  godlike  worth. 

Resume  their  goiO^e  tone ; 
While  thou  must  be,  O!  ancient  lyre. 
Destroyed  in  Nature's  funeral  pyre, 

And  broken  on  Ay  throne, 
Where  they,  undimn'd  by  eailhphom  ja»^ 
May  ksad,  like  thee,  the  danos  of  slare! 
O,  glorious  hope!  O,  thought  *vine ! 

Soul!  fired  by  the  high-promised  bliss, 
Kneel  at  thy  Goo's  eternal  shrine. 

And  breathe  thy  thanks  for  this! 
Harp!  Bit  once  more  thy  joyous  song. 
Bear  its— O,  bear  its  notes  along, 

O'er  earth  and  fiir  abyss! 
Hail  with  a  smile  Death's  gloomy  frown. 
Spirit!  he  brings  thy  brightest  crown! 
-   e 
MARY  E.  BROOKS.* 

A  PLBDOB  TO  THB  DYING  YBAE. 
FiLt  to  the  brim!  one  pledge  to  the  past, 

As  it  sinks  on  its  shaidowy  bier ; 
Fill  to  the  brim !  'tis  the  saddest  and  last 

We  pour  to  the  greve  of  the  year ! 
Wake,  the  light  pfc^toms  of  beauty  that  won  us 

To  linger  awhile  in  those  bowers ;  i 

And  flash  the  bright  day-beams  of  promise  upon  us, 

That  gilded  life's  earlier  hours.  \ 

Here's  to  the  love— though  it  flitted  away. 

We  can  never,  no,  never  forget ! 
Through  the  gathering  dariLuess  of  many  m  day. 

One  pledge  wiU  we  pour  to  it  yet. 
O,  fhdl  as  the  vision,  that  witching  and  tender. 

And  bright  on  the  wanderer  broke. 
When  Ircm's  own  beauty  m  shadowless  spiendoor. 

Along  the  wild  desert  awoke. 
Fill  to  the  brun !  one  pledge  to  the  glow 

Of  the  heart  in  its  purity  warm ! 
Ere  sorrow  had  sullied  the  fountain  bdow. 

Or  darkness  envdopedth*  form; 
FiU  to  that  WMidel  O,  warm  was  its  msbmg 

Through  Adens  of  arrowy  light. 
And  yet  like  the  wave  m  the  wiWemess  gushing, 

'TwUl  gladden  the  vrine-cup  to-night 
Fill  to  the  past!  from  its  dim,  di^ant  sphere 

Wild  voices  in  melody  come ; 
The  strains  of  the  by-gone,  deep-«choing  here, 

We  pledge  to  their  shadowy  tomb; 
And  like  the  bright  ort>,  that  in  sinking  flings  bM& 

One  gleam  o'er  the  cloud-covei'd  dome, 
May  the  dreams  of  the  past,  on  futurity  track 

The  hope  of  a  holier  home ! 

"•yfih  of  the  late  Jamw  G.  BaooKS,  and  aatbor  ef 
«  The  Rlvali  of  Bete,  and  oOm  Posom,"  etc 
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MICAH  P.  FUNT .• 
LINB8  ON  PASSING  THB  6RAVB  OF  MT  8I8TBR. 

0«  yonder  shore,  on  yonder  ehore, 
Now  Terdtnt  with  the  depthe  of  ihade» 

Beneath  the  white-ermM  sycamore, 
There  is  a  little  in&nt  laid. 

Forgive  this  tear. — A  brother  weeps. — 

Tis  there  the  £ided  floweret  sleeps. 

She  sleeps  alone,  she  sleeps  alone. 
And  sammer's  forests  o'er  her  wave ; 

And  sighing  winds  at  autumn  moan 
Around  the  little  stranger's  grave. 

As  though  they  murmur'd  at  the  fate 

Of  one  so  lone  and  desolate. 

In  sounds  that  seem  like  sorrow's  own. 
Their  funeral  dirges  faintly  creep ; 

Then  deepening  to  an  organ  tone, 
In  all  their  solemn  cadence  sweep. 

And  pour,  unheard,  along  the  wild, 

Their  desert  anthem  o'er  a  child. 

She  came,  and  pass'd.    Can  I  forget, 

How  we  whose  hearts  had  hail'd  her  hirth, 

Ere  three  autumnal  suns  had  set, 
Cpnsign'd  her  to  her  mother  earth ! 

Joys  and  their  memoqes  pass  away ; 

But  griefii  are  deeper  ploughM  than  they. 

We  laid  her  in  her  narrow  coll, 
We  heap'd  the  soft  mould  on  her  breast; 
"  And  parting  tears,  like  rain-drops,  fell 
Upon  her  lonely  place  of  rest 

May  angels  guard  it ;  may  they  bless 

Her  slumbers  in  the  wilderness. 

She  sleeps  alone,  she  sleeps  alone ; 

For,  all  unheard,  on  yonder  shore, 
The  sweeping  flood,  with  torrent  moan, 

At  evening  lifts  its  solemn  roar, 
As,  in  one  broad,  eternal  tide. 
The  rolling  waters  onward  glide. 

There  is  no  marble  monument, 
There  is  no  stone,  with  graven  lie, 

To  tell  of  love  and  virtue  blent 
In  one  almost  too  good  to  die. 

We  needed  no  such  useless  trace 

To  point  us  to  her  resting-place. 

She  sleeps  akme,  she  sleeps  akme; 

But,  midst  the  tears  of  April  showers, 
The  genius  of  the  wild  hath  strown 

His  germs  of  fruits,  his  fiurest  flowers, 
And  cast  his  robes  of  vernal  bloom 
In  guardian  fondness  o'er  her  tomb. 
She  sleeps  alone,  she  sleeps  alone ; 

Yet  yearly  is  her  grave-turf  dress'd. 
And  stall  the  summer  vines  are  thrown, 

In  annual  wreaths,  across  her  breast, 
And  still  the  sighing  autumn  grieves. 
And  strews  the  hallow'd  spot  with  leaves. 

•  MiCAH  P.  Flint  waa  a  aon  of  the  lata  Ravarand 
TmoTMT  FuMT.  Ha  was  the  author  of  a  voluroa  an* 
tklad  *'Tba  Hunter,  and  other  Poena,*'  and  of  maiijr 
brief  plteaa  In  the  jnafasinas. 


WILUAM  LLOYD  GARRISON.* 


THE  FREE  HIND. 

HioH  walls  and  huge  the  body  may  confine. 

And  iron  grates  obstruct  the  prisoner's  gaze, 
And  massive  bolts  may  baffle  his  design, 

And  vigilant  keepers  watch  his  devious  ways : 
Yet  scorns  the  immortal  mind  this  base  control  I 

No  chains  can  bind  it,  and  no  cell  enclose : 
Swifter  than  light,  it  flies  from  pole  to  pole. 

And  in  a  flash  from  earth  to  heaven  it  goes ! 
It  leaps  from  mount  to  mount ;  from  vale  to  vale 

It  wanders, plucking  honey 'd  fruits  and  flowers; 
It  visits  home,  to  hear  the  fireside  tale, 

Or,  in  sweet  converse,  pass  the  joyous  hours. 
'TIS  up  before  the  sun,  roaming  afar. 
And,  in  its  watches,  wearies  every  star ! ' 


OTWAY  CURRY.T 


THE  ARMIES  OF  THB  EVE. 

Not  in  the  golden  morning 

Shall  faded  forms  return. 
For  languidly  and  dimly  then 

The  lights  of  memory  bum : 

Nor  when  ihe  noon  unfoldeth 

Its  sunny  light  and  smile, 
For  these  unto  their  bright  repoee 

The  wondering  spirit  wile : 

But  when  the  stars  are  wending 

Their  radiant  way  on  high. 
And  gentle  winds  are  whispering  back 

The  music  of  the  sky ; 

O,  then  those  starry  millions 
Their  streaming  banners  weave. 

To  marshal  on  their  wildering  way 
The  Armies  of  the  Eve : 

The  dim  and  shadowy  armies 

Of  our  imquiet  dreams, 
VHiose  footsteps  brush  the  feathery  fern 

And  print  the  sleeping  streams. 

We  meet  them  in  the  calmness 

Of  high  and  holier  climes ; 
We  greet  them  with  the  blessed  names 

Of  old  and  happier  times. 

And,  marching  in  the  starlifl^t 

Above  the  sleeping  dust. 
They  freahen  all  the  fountain-epringa 

Qf  our  nndjring  trust 

Around  our  every  pathway. 
In  beauteous  ranks  they  ream. 

To  guide  us  to  the  dreamy  rest  ^ 

Of  our  eterrtal  home. 


*  WiLUAM  IxoTD  Gabbisoii  b  the  f^ltor  of  **Tha  lA- 
erator,"  at  Boaton.  The  aonnet  quoted  above,  wai  writtea 
during  hia  despotic  imprlionment  for  the  expretaion  of 
oplniona. 

t  Mr.  CtJaar  waa  formerly  anociated  with  Mr.  Oal* 
LAOBsa  in  the  editorabip  of  **The  Hesperian,'*  at  Cla- 
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FRANCES  SARGENT  OSGOOD.* 

THE  UNBXPECtED  DECLARATION. 

« AsuEi-BTXD  Eloisx  !  besuty  is  thine. 
Passion  kneels  to  thee,  and  calls  thee  divine ; 
Minstrels  awaken  the  lute  with  thy  name ; 
Poets  have  gladden'd  the  world  with  thy  &me ; 
Painters,  half-holy  thy  loved  image  keep  ;• 
Beautiful  Eloisb  !  why  do  you  weepi" 

Still  bows  the  lady  her  light  tresses  low, — 
Fast  the  warm  tears  from  her  veiled  eyes  flow ! 

<*  Sunny-hair'd  Eloisx  !  wealth  is  thine  own ; 
Rich  is  thy  silken  robe — bright  is  thy  zone ; 
Proudly  the  jewel  illumines  thy  way ; 
Clear  rubies  rival  thy  ruddy  lips'  play ; 
Diamonds  like  star-drops  thy  silken  braids  deck ; 
Pearls  waste  their  snow  on  thy  lovelier  neck ; 
Luxury  softens  thy  pillow  for  sleeps 
Angels  watch  over  it! — ^why  do  you  weep!" 

Bows  the  fair  lady  her  light  tresses  low, — 
Faster  the  tears  from  her  veiled  eyes  flow ! 

«Gifted  and  wonhippM  one !  geniufl  and  grace  ' 
Play  in  each  motion,  and  beam  in  thy  face : 
When  from  thy  rosy  lip  rises  the  song, 
Hearts  that  adore  thee  the*echo  prolong! 
Ne'er  in  the  festival  shone  an  eye  brighter, 
Ne'er  in  the  mazy  dance  iell  a  foot  lighter. 
One  only  spirit  thou  'st  iail*d  to  bring  down,— 
Exquisite  Eloisx  !  why  do  you  frown  V* 

Swift  o*er  her  forehead  a  dark  shadow  stole. 
Sent  from  the  tempest  of  pride  in  her  soul ! 

«Touch'd  by  thy  sweetness,  in  love  with  thy  grace, 
^  CharmM  by  the  magic  of  mind  in  thy  face— 
Bewitch'd  by  thy  beauty,  e*en  his  haughty  strength, 
The  strength  of  the  stdc,  is  conquered  at  length ! 
Lo !  at  thy  feet  see  him  kneeling  the  while — 
Eloisx  !  Eloisx  !  why  do  you  smile?" 

The  hand  was  withdrawn  tmrn  her  happy  blue  eyes, 
She  gazed  on  her  lover  in  laughing  surprise ; 
While  the  dimple  and  blush,  stealing  soft  to  her 

cheek. 
Told  the  tale  that  her  tongue  was  too  timid  to 

sp^! 


TOUR  HEART  18  A  MUSIC-BOX,  DEAREST. 

YoD«  heart  is  a  music-box,  dearest ! 

With  exquisite  tunes  at  command, 
Of  melody  sweetest  and  dearest. 

If  tried  bf  a  delicate  hand ; 
But  its  workmanship,  love,  is  so  fine, 

At  a' single  rude  touch  it  would  break: 
T^n,  O !  be  the  magic  key  mine. 

Its  fiury-like  whispers  to  wake ! 


*  Misf  LocKK,  now  Mrs.  OgoooD,  is  the  wife  of  Bfr. 
Osgood,  the  painter.  In  1838,  while  she  resided  with  ber 
husband  in  London,  she  published  there  a  volume  entitled 
'«A  Wreath  of  Wild  Flowers  from  New  England,*'  con- 
taining many  graceful  poems,  of  which  those  quoted  above 
are  ■peclmena. 


And  there's  one  fitUe  tone  it  can  play 
That  I  fancy  all  others  above— 

You  learn'd  it  of  Cufid  one  day — 

It  begins  with  and  ends  with  « I  love !"  « I  love  !** 
It  begins  with  and  ends  with  **l  tove!^ 


NATHAN  C.  BROOKS.* 
SHELLEY'S  OBSEQUIES. 

BxirxATH  the  axle  of  departing  day 
The  weary  waters,  on  the  horizon's  verge, 

Blush'd  like  the  cheek  of  children  tired  in  play, 
As  bore  the  surge 

The  wasted  poet's  form  with  slow  and  mournful 
dirge. 

On  Via  Reggie's  surf-beaten  strand. 

The  late-relenting  sea,  with  hollow  moan. 

Gave  back  the  storm-toss'd  body  to  the  land ; 
As  if,  in  tone 
Of  sorrow,  it  bewail'd  the  deed  itself  had  done. 

Hiere,  laid  upon  his  bier  of  shells — around 
The  moon  and  stars  their  lonely  vigils  kept. 

While  in  their  pall-like  shades  the  mountains  bound) 
And  night  bewept 

The  bard  of  nature,  as  in  death's  cold  arms  he 
slept 

The  tuneful  mom  arose,  with  locks  of  light — 
The  ear  that  drank  her  music's  call  was  chill ; 

The  eye  that  shone  was  seai'd  in  endless  night ; 
And  cold  and  still 

The  pulses  stood  that  'neath  her  gaze  were  wont 
to  thrill. 

With  trees,  e'en  like  the  sleeper's  honours,  sered. 
And  prows  of  galleys,  like  his  bosom  riven. 

The  melancholy  pile  of  death  was  rear'd 
Aloft  to  heaven; 

And  on  its  pills/d  height  the  corse  to  torches 
given. 

From  his  meridian  throne  the  eye  of  day 
Beheld  the  kindUngs  of  the  funeral  fire, 

Where,  like  a  war-worn  Roman  chieftain,  lay 
Upon  his  pyre, 
The  poet  of  the  broken  heart  and  broken  lyre. 

On  scented  wings  the  sorrowing  breezes  came. 

And  fann'd  the  blaze,  until  the  smoke  that  rush'd 
In  dusky  volumes  upward,  lit  with  flame. 

All  redly  blush'd. 

Like  Melancholy^a  sembre  cheek  by  weeping 
flush'd. 
And  brother-bardsf  upon  that  lonely  shore 

Weire  standing  by,  and  wept,  as  brightly  bum'd 
The  pyre,  till  all  tb»  fbrm  they  loved  before. 

To  ashes  tnm'd. 

With  incense,  wine  and  tearsi  was  sprinkled  and 
inumed. 

*  Nathan  C.  Brooks,  the  principal  of  an  academy 
In  Baltimore,  Is  the  author  of  '<  Scripture  Anthology/* 
**The  South  Sea  Islands,  a  Poem,*'  **The  History  of  the 
Church,  a  Poem,"  "  The  Literary  Amaranth,"  (prose  and 
verse,)  and  several  other  worlts. 
f  Byron  and  Leigh  Hunt. 
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MRS.  LAURA  M.  THURSTON.* 
THE  GREEN  HILI.8  OF  MT  FATHBR-LAND. 

Ths  green  hiUs  of  my  father-land 

In  dreams  stiU  greet  my  view ; 
I  aee  onoe  more  the  wave-girt  itrand, 

The  ocean-depth  of  blue : 
The  Aj,  the  glorious  sky,  outspread 

Above  their  calm  repose : 
The  river,  o*er  its  rocky  bed 

Still  singing  as  it  flows ; 
The  stUlness  of  the  Sabbath  hours. 

When  men  go  up  to  pray ; 
The  sun-light  resting  on  the  flowers. 
The  birds  that  sing  among  the  bowers,  ' 

Through  all  the  summer-day. 
Land  of  my  birth !  mine  early  love ! 

Onoe  UMMe  thine  airs  I  breathe ! 
I  see  thy  pro«id  hills  tower  above,  . 

Thy  green  vales  sleep  beneath; 
Thy  groves,  thy  rocks,  thy  murmuring  riUa, 

All  rise  befi>re  mine  eyes. 
The  dawn  of  morning  on  thy  hiUs, 

Thy  gorgeous  sunset  skies. 
Thy  forests,  from  whose  deep  recess 

A  thousand  streams  have  birth. 
Gladdening  the  lonely  wilderness, 
And  filling  the  green  stlentness 

With  melody  and  mirth. 

I  wonder  if  my  home  would  seem 

As  lovely  as  of  yore ! 
I  wonder  if  the  mountain  stream 

Goes  singing  by  the  door ! 
And  ff  the  flowers  still  bloom  as  fair, 

And  if  the  woodbines  climb. 
As  when  I  used  to  train  them  there. 

In  the  dear  olden  time ! 
I  wonder  if  the  birds  still  sing 

Upon  the  garden  tree, 
As  sweetly  as  in  that  sweet  spring 
Whose  goklen  memories  gently  bring 

So  many  dreams  to  me ! 

I  know  that  there  hath  been  a  change, 

A  change  o'er  hall  and  hearth ! 
Faces  and  footsteps  new  and  strange, 

About  my  place  of  birth ! 
The  heavens  above  are  still  as  bright 

As  in  tha  days  gone  by, 
But  vanish'd  is  the  beacon  light 

That  ch«er^d  mymoming  sky ! 
And  hill,  and  vale,  and  wooded  glen. 

And  rock,  and  murmuring  stream. 
That  wore  such  glorious  beauty  then. 
Would  seem,  should  I  return  again. 

The  record  of  a  dream ! 

I  monrn  not  for  my  childhood's  hourR, 

Since,  in  the  faMff  west, 
*Neath  sunnier  skies,  in  greener  bowers, 

My  heart  hath  found  its  rest 
I  mourn  not  for  the  hills  and  streams 

That  chain'd  my  steps  so  long, 

*  Mrs.  Thubstoii  it  a  native  of  Vermont,  and  now  re- 
sides in  Indiana. 


Yet  still  I  see  them  in  my  dream% 
And  hail  them  in  my  song ; 

And  oiien  by  the  hearth-fire's  Idaxs, 
When  winter  eves  shall  come, 

We'U  ait  and  talk  of  other  days, 

And  sing  the  weH-remember'd  hyB 
Of  my  green-mountain  home. 


CARTER  MORRIS.* 
MYSTERIOUS  MUSIC  OF  OCEAN. 

''And  tiM  peopla  of  this  plaee  say,  tbat,  at  eertnln  s«a- 
SODS,  beaatiAil  soands  are  heard  firom  the  ocean." 

_  Mavob's  F$jftigm, 

LoKBLT  and  wild  it  rose. 
That  strain  of  solemn  music  from  the  sea. 
As  though  the  bright  air  trembled  to  disclose 

An  ocean  mystery. 

Again  a  low,  sweet  tone. 
Fainting  in  murmurs  on  the  listening  day, 
Jnst  bade  the  excited  thought  its  presence  own, 

Thm  died  away. 

Onco  more  the  gush  oT  sound. 
Struggling  and  swelling  from  Che  heaving  plain, 
Thrill'd  a  rich  peal  triumphantly  around. 

And  fled  again. 

O,  boundless  deep!  we  know 
Thou  hast  strange  wonders  in  thy  gloom  coooeal'dy 
Gems,  flashing  gems,  from  whose  unearthly  glow 

Sunlight  is  seal'd. 

And  an  eternal  spring 
Showen  her  rich  colours  with  unsparing  hand. 
Where  coral  trees  their  graceful  branches  fling 

O'er  golden  sand. 

'  But  tell,  O,  restless  main ! 
Who  are  the  dwellers  in  thy  worid  beneath* 
That  thus  the  watery  realm  cannot  contain 
The  joy  they  breathe! 

Embleoi  of  glorious  might ! 
Are  thy  wild  children  like  thyself  array*d. 
Strong  in  immortal  and  unchecked  delight. 

Which  cannot  fade  t 

Or  to  mankind  allied, 
Toiling  with  wo,  and  passion's  fiery  sting. 
Like  their  own  home,  where  storms  or  peace  preside, 

As  the  winds  bring  1 

Alas  for  human  thoa«^I 
How  does  it  flee  existance,  worn  and  old, 
To  win  companionship  with  beings  wrought 

Of  finer  mould ! 

'Tis  vain — the  reckless  waves 
Join  with  loud  revel  the  dim  ages  flown,  ^ 

But  keep  each  secret  of  their  hidden  caves 

Dark  and  c^nknown. 

*  Tliia  poem  was  published  anonymously  in  Waxsh's 
Philadelphia  **  National  Gazette,**  previous  to  the  year ' 
1830.  I  have  been  informed  that  it  was  written  by  a 
gentleman  named  Caktse  Moaais,  who  was  at  the  tlms 
a  contributor  to  several  periodicals. 
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GEORGE  W.  BETHUNE,  D.  D. 

TO  MT  MOTHSR. 

Mt  mother ! — ^Blmnhood's  uudoufl  brow 
And  sterner  caret  have  long  been  mine ; 

Yet  turn  I  to  thee  fondly  now, 
As  when  upon  thy  bosom's  shrine 

My  infant  griefs  were  gently  hush*d  to  rest. 

And  thy  low-whisper'd  prayers  my  slumber  blessed. 

I  never  call  that  gentle  name. 

My  mother !  but  I  am  again 
£*en  as  a  child ;  the  very  same 

That  prattled  at  thy  knee;  and  fain 
Would  I  forget,  in  momentary  joy, 
That  I  no  more  can  be  thy  happy  boy ; — 

The  artless  boy,  to  whom  thy  smile 
Was  sunshine,  and  thy  frown  sad  night, 

(Though  rare  that  frown,  and  brief  the  while 
It  veilM  from  me  thy  loving  lig^t;) 

For  well-conn'd  task,  ambition's  highest  Miss, 

To  win  from  thine  approving  lipe  a  kiss. 

I've  loved  through  foreign  lands  to  wotim, 
And  gased  o'er  many  a  classic  scene ; 

Yet  woold  the  thought  of  that  dear  hooie, 
Which  once  was  ours,  oft  intervene, 

And  bid  me  close  again  my  weary  eye 

To  think  of  thee,  and  those  sweet  days  gone  by. 

That  pleasant  home  of  fruits  and  flowers, 
Where,  by  the  Hudson's  verdant  side. 

My  sisters  wove  Uieir  jasmine  bowers, 
And  be,  we  loved,  at  eventide 

Would  hastening  come  iVom  distant  toil  to  Ueii 

Thine,  and  his  children's  radiant  happfaieas. 

Alas,  the  change !  the  rattling  car 
On  flint-paved  streets  profaines  the  spot, 

Where  o'er  the  sod,  we  sow'd  the  Star 
Of  Bethlehem,  and  Forget-me-not 

O,  wo  to  Mammon's  desolating  reign ! 

We  ne'er  shall  find  on  earth  a  home  again ! 

I  've  pored  o'er  many  a  yellow  page 

Of  ancient  wisdom,  and  have  won. 
Perchance,  a  scholar's  name— but  sage 

Or  bard  have  never  taught  thy  son 
Lessons  so  dear,  so  fraught  with  holy  truth. 
As  those  his  mother's  fidth  shed  on  hn  youth. 

If,  by  the  Saviour's  grace  made  meet. 
My  God  will  own  my  life  and  love, 

Methinks,  when  singing  at  His  feet. 
Amid  the  ranaom'd  throng  above. 

Thy  name  upon  my  glowing  lipe  shall  be, 

And  I  will  bless  that  grace  for  heaven  and 

For  thee  and  heaven ;  for  thou  didst  tread 
The  way  that  leads  me  heavenward,  and 

My  often  wayward  footsteps  led 

In  the  same  path  with  patient  hand ; 

And  when  I  wander'd  fiir,  thy  earnest  oall 

Restored  my  soul  from  sin's  deceitful  thraU. 

•  Doctor  BcTHUiCB  it  a  nitlve  of  New  York.  He  lias 
been  for  sevAral  yean  the  mtnlster  oftbe  Reformed  Dutch 
Chvreli  In  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 


I  have  been  bless'd  with  other  ties. 
Fond  ties  and  true,  yet  never  deem 

That  I  the  less  thy  fondness  prize ; 
No,  mother !  in  my  warmest  dream 

Of  answer'd  passion,  through  this  heart  of  mina 

One  chord  wiU  vibrate  to  no  name  but  thine. 

Mother !  thy  name  is  widow — ^well 

I  know  no  love  of  mine  can  fill 
The  waste  place  of  thy  heart,  or  dwell 

Within  one  sacred  recess :  still 
Lean  on  the  faithful  boeom  of  thy  son. 
My  parent,  thou  art  mine,  my  only  one ! 

TO  MY  WIFE. 

At AB  from  thee !  the  morning  breaks^ 

But  morning  bringa  no  joy  to  me ; 
Alas !  my  spirit  only  wakes 

To  know  I  am  a&r  from  thee. 
In  dreams  I  saw  thy  bleesed  face. 

And  thou  wert  nestled  on  my  breast ; 
In  dreams  I  felt  thy  fond  embrace. 

And  to  mine  own  thy  heart  vras  press'd. 

A&r  from  thee!  'tis  solitude ! 

Though  smiling  crowds  around  me  be^ 
The  kind,  the  beautiful,  the  good. 

For  I  can  only  think  of  thee ; 
Of  thee,  the  kindest,  loveliest,  beet, 

My  earliest  and  my  only  one ! 
Without  thee  I  am  all  unbless'd. 

And  wholly  bless'd  with  thee  alone. 

Afiff  from  thee !  the  words  of  praise 

My  listless  ear  unheeded  greet; 
What  sweetest  seem'd,  in  better  days. 

Without  thee  seems  no  longer  sweet 
The  dearest  joy  &me  can  bestow 

Is  in  thy  moisten'd  eye  to  see, 
And  in  thy  cheek's  unusual  glow, 

Thou  deem'st  me  not  unworthy  thee. 

Afar  fitnn  thee !  the  night  is  come. 

But  sltmibers  fWnn  my  pillow  flee ; 
O,  who  can  rest  so  frur  fitmi  home  1 

And  my  heart's  home  is,  love,  witfi  thee. 
I  kneel  me  down  in  silent  prayer, 

And  then  I  know  that  thou  art  nigh : 
For  God,  who  seeth  everywhere. 

Bends  on  us  both  his  watchful  eye. 

Together,  in  hb  loved  embrace. 

No  distance  can  our  hearts  divide ; 
Forgotten  quite  the  mediate  space, 

I  kneel  thy  kneeling  form  beside. 
My  tranquil  frame  then  sinks  to  sleep. 

But  soars  the  spirit  fiur  and  free ; 
O,  welcome  be  night's  slumbers  deep. 

For  then,  sweet  love,  I  am  with  Uiee. 

NIGHT  0TUDY. 

f  AM  alone ;  and  yet 
In  the*still  solitude  there  is  a  rush 

Around  me,  as  were  met 
A  crowd  of  viewless  wings ;  I  hear  a  gurii 
Of  utter'd  harmoniee — heaven  meeting  earth. 
Making  it  to  rejoice  with  holy  mirth. 
«Rl 
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Ye  winged  Mysteries, 
Sweeping  before  my  spirit's  conscious  eye. 

Beckoning  me  to  arise, 
And  go  forth  from  my  very  self,  and  fly 
With  you  far  in  the  unknown,  unseen  immense 
Of  worlds  beyond   our  sphere — What  are  ye  1 
Whence  1 

Ye  eloquent  voices, 
Now  soft  as  breathings  of  a  distant  -flute. 

Now  strong  as  when  rejoices 
The  trumpet  in  the  victory  and  pursuit ; 
Strange  are  ye,  yet  familiar,  as  ye  call 
My  soul  to  wake  from  earth's  sense  and  its  thrall. 

I  know  you  now — ^I  see 
With  more  than  natural  light — ^ye  are  the  good. 

The  wise  departed — ^ye 
Are  come  from  heaven  to  claim  your  brotherhood 
With  mortal  brother,  struggling  in  the  strife 
And  chains,  which  once  were  yours  in  this  sad  life. 

Ye  hover  o'er  the  page 
Ye  traced  in  ancient  days  with  glorious  thought 

For  many  a  distant  age ; 
Ye  love  to  watch  the  inspiration  caught 
From  your  sublime  examplee,  and  to  cheer 
The  ffunting  student  to  your  high  career. 

Ye  come  to  nerve  the  soul 
Like  him  who  near  the  Atoxer  stood,  when  Hs, 

Trembling,  saw  round  him  roll 
The  wf^thful  portents  of  Gethaemane, 
With  courage  strong:  the  promise  ye  have  known 
And  proved,  rapt  for  me  from  the  Eternal  throne. 

Still  keep !  O,  keep  me  near  you. 
Compass  me  round  with  your  immortal  wings : 

Still  let  my  glad  soul  hear  you 
Striking  your  triumphs  from  your  golden  strings, 
Until  with  you  I  mount,  and  join  the  song, 
An  angel  like  you,  mid  the  white-robed  throng. 


JOB  DURFEE.* 
EXTRACT  FROM  ••  WHATCHBER." 

Th»  winds  of  March  o'er  Narragansett's  bay 
Move  in  their  strength,  the  waves  with  foam  are 
white; 

O'er  Seekonk's  tide  the  waving  branches  play. 
The  woods  roar  o'er  resounding  plain  and  height ; 

"Twixt  sailing  clouds,  the  sun's  inconstant  ray 
But  glances  on  the  scene,  then  fades  from  sight; 

The  frequent  showers  dash  from  the  passing  clouds; 

The  hills  are  peeping  through  their  wintry  shrouds. 

Dissolving  snows  each  downward  channel  fill. 
Each  swollen  brook  a  foaming  torrent  brawls, 

Old  Seekonk  murmurs,  and  from  every  hiU 
Answers  aloud  the  coming  waterfalls ; 

Deep-voiced  Pawtucket  thunders  louder  still, 
To  dark  Mooshausick  joyously  he  calls, 

Who   breaks  his  bondage,  and,  through  forests 
brown,  [down. 

MurmuiB  the  hoarse  response,  and  rolls  his  tribute 

•  Honourable  Job  Durpbe,  of  Rhode  Island,  author  of 
**  Whatebeerl  a  Poem  in  Ten  Cantot,**  &c. 


But,  hark !  that  sound,  about  the  cataracts 

<    And  hollow  winds  in  this  wild  solitude,      [axe. 

Seems  passing  strange.    Who,  with  the  labouring 

On  Seekonk's  eastern  marge,  invadeg  the  woodt 
Stroke  follows  rtroke — some  sturdy  hind  attacks 

Yon  ancient  groves,  which  from  their  birth  h«ve 
stood 
Unmoved  by  steel — and,  startled  at  the  sound, 
The  wild  deer  snuffs  the  gale,  then,  with  a  bound. 

Vaults  o'er  the  thickets,  and,  down  yonder  glen. 
His  antlers  vanish— on  yon  shaggy  height 

Sits  the  lone  wolf,  half-peering  from  his  den. 
And  howls  regardless  of  the  morning  light — 

Unwonted  sounds  and  a  strange  denizen 

Vex  his  repose — ^then,  cowering  with  afingfat, 

He  shrinks  away,  for,  with  a  crackling  sound. 

Yon  lofty  hem)ock  bows,  and  thunders  to  the  groniid. 


BRYAN  FITCH  RANSOM,  M.  D.* 

RIZPAH.t 

O !  N0NB1IT8  to  Others,  but  ages  to  me, 
I  have  sat  with  the  brow  of  the  dead  at  my  knee ; 
In  the  purple  of  night,  at  the  flushing  of  noon, 
I  have  bonto'erthe  ^herish^d,  that  left  me :  howsoon! 
And  I  look'd  on  the  dimness  that  froze  on  the  eye, 
So  bright  in  its  burning, — its  glances  so  high ! 
And  I  watch'd  the  consumer,  as  ever  he  crept. 
And  feasted  where  beauty  and  manhood  still  slept 

I  loved  the  daric  eye,  though  its  kindling  was  dead. 
And  the  pride  of  that  lip,  though  its  blushing  was 
O,  sons  of  the  kingly !  how  lovely  in  death!  [shed. 
Though  your  frown,  when  ye  died,  flitted  not  with 

your  breath ; 
As  ye  lay  in  your  strength,  so  unmoving  and  chill, 
There  was  daring,  calm  daring,  that  death  could  not 
So  mighty  to  conquer,  and  never  to  fly,         [kill; 
And  life  in  its  fulness, — 0,  how  did  ye  die ! 

The  eagle,  at  dawning,  stoop'd  down  in  his  pride, 
With  the  blood-drops  of  princes  his  pinions  were 

dyed; 
But  he  look'd  on  that  eye,  and  he  shrouded  hispwn, 
In  your  sternness  of  sleeping  he  left  you  alone. 
The  leopard,  at  evening,  leap'd  onward  in  play. 
And  he  plunged  where  I  knelt  as  he  scented  his  prey : 
But  he  knew  the  strong  arm  he  had  met  in  his  mood. 
And  he  crept  to  his  lair  like  a  fawn  of  the  wood. 

O,  yon  moon,  with  her  cold  light,  had  madden'd 

my  brain ! 
In  the  wildness  of  midnight  they  waken  again: 
In  their  softnees  and  wrath,  in  their  sadness  and  glee, 
With  their  fierce  scowl  in  battle,  their  bright  smile 

to  me; 
The  frown  when  they  struck  mid  the  carnage  begun. 
The  smile  as  we  met  when  the  conflict  was  done; 
And  there  is  not  in  Judah  a  mother  so  blest 
As  I,  with  my  dead  in  their  desolate  rest 

*Born  In  Poultney,  Vermont, about  1813:  stndied  medi- 
cine at  Albany:  and  now  practises  his  profeatioa  at  Ca- 
nandai^a.  New  York. 

fS  Samuel  xxi.  10. 
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HENRY  CAREY. 
**  oiVB  Mb  the  old." 

OLB  WUf  ■  TO  DIIMK,  OLO  WOOD  TO  BUBV,  OLB  BOOBS  TO 
■BAD,  AND  OLO  PBlBMDt  TO  COBTBBSB  WITH. 

Old  wine  to  drink ! 
Ay,  g;ive  the  ilippery  joke, 
That  drippeth  from  the  gnfe  thrown  looee. 

Within  the  tun ; 
Plnck'd  from  beneath  the  cliff 
Of  Bonny-eided  Teneriffe, 
And  ripen'd  'neath  the  blink 

Of  India's  aan ! 

Peat  whiskey  hot, 
Tempered  with  well-botled  water ! 
These  make  the  long  night  shorter,^ 

Forgetting  not 
Good  stout  old  BngUsh  porter ! 

Old  wood  to  bam ! 
Ay,  bring  the  hill-dde  beech 
From  where  the  owlets  meet  and  Bcreech, 

Apd  ravens  croak ; 
The  crackling  pine,  and  cedar  sweet ; 
Bring  too  a  clump  of  fragrmt  pott, 
Dug  'neath  the  fern ; 

The  knotted  oak, 

A  faggot  too,  perhap, 
Whose  bright  flame  dawning,  winking, 
Shall  light  us  at  our  drinking ! 

While  the  ooxing  sap 
Shall  make  sweet  music  to  our  thinking. 

Old  books  to  read! 
Ay,  bring  those  nodes  of  wit, 
The  brazen-clasp'd,  the  Tellnm  writ, 

Time-honour'd  tomes ! 
Hie  same  my  sire  scannM  before, 
The  same  my  grandsire  thumbM  o'er. 
The  same  his  sire  from  college  bore. 
The  well-eam*d  meed 

Of  Oxford's  domes; 

Old  Hqmeb  blind. 
Old  HoBACB,  rake  Ahacrboit,  by 
Old  TuLLT,  Plautus,  Tbrbhcb  lie; 
Mort  Abthur's  olden  minstrelsie. 
Quaint  BanTOir,  quainter  Sfbhsbb,  ay. 
And  Gbrtasb  Maekram's  Tenerie^- 

Nor  leave  behind 
The  Holye  Book  by  which  we  live  and  die. 

Old  iViends  to  talk ! 
Ay,  bring  those  chosen  few, 
The  wise,  the  courtly  and  the  true, 

So  rarely  found ! 
Him  for  my  wine,  him  for  my  stud. 
Him  for  my  easel,  distich,  bud 
In  mountain  walk ! 

Bring  Walter  good : 
With  soulful  Frkd  ;  and  learned  Will, 
And  thee,  my  alter  egOy  (dearer  still 

For  every  mood.) 

*  Mr.  Cakbt  retidefl  In  New  York.  He  is  the  author 
of  **  Pnetns  by  John  Waters,*'  orif  Inally  printed  in  the 
**New  Torlc  American**  and  the  ** Knickerbocker'*  maga- 


These  add  a  bouquet  to  my  wine ! 
These  add  a  sparkle  to  my  pine ! 

If  these  I  tine, 
Can  books,  or  fire,  or  wine  be  good  1 


MRS.  SARAH  HELEN  WHITMAN.' 

A  SEPTEMBER  EVENING  ON  THE  BANKS  OP 
TUB  H0SHA88UCK. 

**  Now  to  tlie  seeaions  of  aweet,  ailent  thnaght, 
I  aummon  up  remembrance  of  tblnfa  paat.*' 

AoAiN  September's  golden  day. 

Serenely  still,  intensely  bright, 
Fades  on  the  umber'd  hills  away. 

And  melts  into  the  coming  night 
Again  Moshassnck's  silver  tide 
Reflects  each  green  herb  on  its  side,         s 
Each  tassellM  wreath  and  tangling  vine 
Whose  tendrils  o'er  its  margin  twine. 

And,  standing  on  its  velvet  shore. 

Where  yesternight  with  thee  I  stood, 
I  trace  its  devious  course  once  more. 

Far  winding  on  through  vale  and  wood. 
Now  glimmering  through  yon  golden  mist, 
By  the  last  glinting  sunbeams  kissed, 
Now  lost  where  lengthening  shadows  &1I* 
From  hazel-copse  and  moss-fringed  walL 

Near  where  yon  rucks  the  stream  innm 

The  lonely  gentian  blossoms  still, 
Still  wave  the  star-flower  and  the  tern 

O'er  the  soft  outline  of  the  hill ; 
While  far  aloft,  where  pine  trees  Uirow 
Their  shade  athwart  the  sunset  glow. 
Thin  vapours  cloud  the  illumined  air. 
And  parting  daylight  lingers  there. 

But,  ah,  no  longer  thou  art  near 

Thii  varied  loveliness  to  see. 
And  I,  though  fondly  lingering  here, 

To-night  can  only  think  on  thee ; — 
Tlie  flowers  thy  gentle  hand  caress'd 
Still  lie  unwither'd  on  my  breast, 
And  still  thy  footsteps  print  the  shore 
Where  thou  and  I  may  rove  no  more. 

Again  I  hear  the  murmuring  fall 
Of  wator  from  some  distant  dell. 

The  beetle's  hum,  the  cricket's  call. 
And,  far  away,  that  evening  bell, — 

Again,  again  those  sounds  I  hear. 

But,  O,  how  desolato  and  drear 

They  seem  to-night — how  like  a  knell 

The  music  of  that  evening  beU. 

Again  the  new  moon  in  the  west. 
Scarce  seen  upon  yon  golden  sky. 

Hangs  o'er  the  mountain's  purple  crest 
With  one  pale  planet  trembling  nigh, — 

And  beautiful  her  pearly  light 

As  when  we  bleas'd  its  beams  last  night, 

But  thou  art  on  the  far  blue  sea. 

And  I  can  only  think  of  thee. 


♦  Mrs.  WnmaAi*,  fbrmerly  Mlaa  Powei,  la  a  native 
of  Providence,  Rhode  laland.  In  whkh  city  ahe  now  re- 
sides. 
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REVEREND  BENJAMIN  D.  WIN8L0W.* 


Otbwi  are  gaouif 
On  that  glance  divine, 

Othen  are  praising — 

Are  their  words  like  mineT 

•*  Heed  not  the  wooer 

With  soft  TOWS  expreas'dy 
One  heart  beats  truer — 

Thoa  know*st  in  whtm  bieaat 
To  him  thou  hast  spoken 

Words  not  lightly  toM; 
His  heart  would  be  broken 

If  thine  should  grow  cold ! 

<«The  stars  &intlj  glimmer 

And  fiide  into  day. 
This  taper  bums  dimmer 

With  Tenishing  raj'; 
O,  nerer  thus  fading, 

May  fortune  grow  pale, 
With  sorrow-elonds  shadbig, 

OrpUghtedfiulhlul! 

•*  Hush,  my  wild  nnmbeis ! 

Dawn  breaketh  above-^ 
Soft  be  thy  slumbers, 

Adieu  to  thee,  lore ! 
Sad  vigils  keeping, 

I  think  upon  thee. 
And  dream  of  thee  sleeping. 

My  own  Mxlanib  !** 


THE  LOVER  STUDENT. 

With  a  burning  brow  and  weary  limb, 

From  the  parting  glance  of  day, 
The  student  sits  in  hia  study  dim. 

Till  the  east  with  dawn  is  gray; 
But  what  are  those  musty  tomes  to  himt 

His  ^nrit  is  &r  away. 

He  seeks,  in  &ncy,  the  hall  of  light 

Where  his  lady  leads  the  danoe. 
Where  the  fisstal  bowers  are  gleaming  bright, 

Lit  up  by  her  sunny  glanoe ; 
And  he  thinks  of  her  the  livelong  nigfat^ 

She  thinketh  of  hinK-pevchaiioe ! 

Yet  many  a  gallant  knight  is  by. 

To  dwell  on  each  gushing  tone. 
To  drink  the  smile  of  that  love-lit  eye. 

Which  should  beam  on  him  alone; 
To  woo  with  the  vow,  the  glance  and  sigh, 

The  heart  that  he  claims  his  own. 

The  student  bends  o'er  the  snowy  page. 

And  he  grasps  his  well-wom  pen. 
That  he  may  write  him  a  lesson  sage. 

To  read  to  the  sons  of  men ; 
But  softer  lessons  his  thoughts  engage, 

And  he  flings  it  down  again. 

The  student's  orisons  must  arise 

At  the  vesper's  solenm  peal. 
So  he  gazeth  up  to  the  tranquil  skies. 

Which  no  angel  forms  reveal. 
But  an  earthly  seraph's  laughing  eyes 

Mid  his  whisper'd  prayers  will  steaL 

In  vain  his  spirit  would  now  recur 

To  his  little  study  dim, 
In  vain  the  notes  of  the  vesper  stir 

In  the  cloister  cold  and  grim; 
Through  the  livelong  night  he  thinks  of  her— 

Doth  his  lady  think  of  him! 

Then  up  he  looks  to  the  dear,  cold  moon. 

But  no  calm  to  him  she  brings ; 
His  troubled  spirit  is  out  of  tune, 

And  loosen'd  its  countless  strings ; 
Tet,  in  the  quiet  of  night's  still  noon. 

To  his  lady-bve  he  sings  : 

**Thou  in  thy  bower. 

And  I  in  my  cell. 
Through  each  festal  hour 

Divided  must  dwell ; 
Yet  we're  united. 

Though  forms  are  apart, 
Since  love's  vows  plighted 

Have  bound  us  in  heart 

«  Proud  sons  of  fiishion 

Now  murmur  to  thee 
Accents  of  passion. 

All  treston  to  me; 

*  The  "  Sermons  and  Poetical  Remain*  of  the  Reverend 

B.  D.  WmsLow/*  edited  by  BIthop  Doamb,  were  pub-  [  Poems,"  Is  a  native  of  Vermont,  and  now  conducto^'Tba 

lished  in  1841.    He  died  in  1840,  In  the  twenty.flab  year  ^  SpirU  of  the  Affe" 

ofhlsafe.  ■  state. 


C.  G.  EASTMAN.* 
A  mD-BUMMER  DAT  BCBNI. 

Tax  hnaat  sat  in  his  easy  chair, 

Smoking  his  pipe  of  clay. 
While  his  hale  old  wife,  with  busy  care. 

Was  dealing  the  dinner  away ; 
A  sweet  little  girl,  with  fine  blue  eyes, 
On  her  grandfather's  knee  was  catching  4he  flies. 

The  old  man  placed  his  hand  on  her  head. 

With  a  tear  on  his  wrinkled  face. 
He  thought  how  often  her  mother,  dead. 

Had  sat  long  ago  in  that  place ! 
As  the  tear  stole  down  from  hishalMiuteye, 
«  Don't  smoke,"  said  the  child,  "how  it  maki 

cry!" 
The  house-dog  slumbered  upon  the  floor, 

Where  the  sun,  after  noon,  would  steal ; 
The  busy  old  wife,  by  the  open  door. 

Was  turning  the  spinning^^heel ; 
And  the  old  brass  dock  on  the  mantletrae^ 
Had  plodded  along  to  almost  tlHee ; 

Still  the  farmer  sat  in  hb  easy  chair. 

While  close  to  his  heaving  breast 
The  moisten'd  brow  and  the  head  so  feir 

Of  his  dear  grandchild  were  press'd. 
His  frosty  locks  mid  her  soft  hdr  lay — 
Fast  asleep  were  they  both,  on  that 


you 


day! 


'Mr.  Eastman,  the  author  of  ^Lyrical,  and  other 
of  Vermont,  and  now  conducts  '^  The 
newspaper,  at  Woodstocic,  la  that 
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EPHRAIM  PEABODY.* 
LAKCERn. 

Tbbss  lovely  fhorai!  how  kmo  and  ftiU 

A  hundred  years  ago, 
The  unbroken  forest  stood  above. 

The  waters  dash*d  below: 
The  waters  of  a  lonely  sea. 

Where  never  sail  was  furl'd, 
Emboeom'd  in  a  wilderness,  ^ 

Which  was  itself  a  world. 

A  hundred  yean  I  go  back ;  and  lo ! 

Where,  ckMing  in  the  view, 
Juts  out  the  shore,  with  rapid  oar 

Darts  round  a  fiail  canoe. — 
'TIS  a  white  voyager,  and  see, 

His  prow  is  westward  set 
0*er  the  calm  wave :  hail  to  thy  bold, 

World-seeking  bark,  MABaviTTX ! 

The  lonely  bird,  that  picks  his  food 

Where  rise  the  waves,  and  sink, 
At  their  strange  coming,  with  shrill  icraam, 

Starts  from  the  sandy  brink ; 
The  fiahhawk,  hanging  in  mid  sky. 

Floats  o'er  on  level  wing. 
And  the  savage  from  his  covert  looks, 

With  arrow  on  the  string. 

A  hundred  years  are  past  and  gone, 

And  all  the  rocky  coast 
Is  tunreted  with  shming  towns. 

An  eminra's  noble  boast. 
And  the  old  wilderness  is  changed 

To  cultured  vale  and  hill  \ 
And  the  cireuit  of  its  mountains 

An  empire's  numbers  filL 

THE  BACKWOODSMAN. 

Tbs  silent  wilderness  for  me ! 

Where  never  sound  is  heard. 
Save  the  rustling  of  the  squirrel's  foot, 

And  the  flitting  wing  of  bird. 
Or  its  low  and  interrupted  note. 

And  the  deer's  quick,  crackling  tread. 
And  the  swaying  of  the  forest  boughs, 

As  the  wind  moves  overhead. 

Alone,  (how  glorious  to  be  free !) 

My  good  dog  at  my  side, 
My  rifle  hanging  in  my  arm, 

I  range  the  forests  wide. 
And  now  the  regal  bufiSUo 

Across  the  plains  I  chase ; 
Now  track  the  mountain  stream,  to  find 

The  beaver's  lurking  place. 

I  stand  upon  the  mountain's  top, 

And  (solitude  profound !) 
Not  even  a  woodman's  smoke  curis  up 

Within  the  horizon's  bound. 

*  Mr.  Fbabodt  is  an  Unkarlaa  ctornmuin.  He  Is  a 
natlvs  of  New  Hampahire,  and  has  resided  aeveral  Tears 
4n  the  WMtern  states. 
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Below,  as  o'er  its  ocean  bteadth 

The  air's  light  currents  run, 
The  wilderness  of  moving  leaves 

Is  glancing  in  the  sun. 

I  look  around  to  where  the  sky 

Meets  the  &r  forest  line, 
And  this  imperial  domain — 

This  kingdom — all  is  mine. 
This  bending  heaven,  these  floating  cloods. 

Waters  that  ever  roll, 
And  wilderness  of  glory,  bring 

llieir  ofierings  to  my  souL 

My  palace,  built  by  God's  own  hand, 

The  world's  fresh  prime  hath  seen; 
Wide  stretch  its  living  halls  away, 

Pillar'd  and  roofd  with  green. 
My  music  is  the  wind  that  now 

Pours  loud  its  swelling  bars. 
Now  lulls  in  dying  cadences, 

My  festal  lamps  are  stars. 

Though  when  in  this,  my  lonely  home, 

My  star>watch'd  couch  I  press, 
I  heiur  no  fond  <«  good-night"— ihink  not 

I  am  dbmpanionleas. 
O,  no !  I  see  my  fiither's  house. 

The  hill,  the  tree,  the  stream. 
And  the  looks  and  voices  of  my  home 

Come  gently  to  my  dream. 

And  in  these  solitary  haunts. 

While  slumbers  every  trte 
In  night  and  silence,  God  himself 

Seems  neater  unto  me. 
I  feel  His  presence  in  these  shadaa, 

Like  the  embracing  air ; 
And  as  my  eyelids  dose  in  sleep, 

My  hevt  is  hnsh'd  in  prayer. 


JOHN  M.  HARNEY,  M.D.* 

ON  A  FRIBND. 

Dbtout,  yet  cheerful ;  pious,  not  austere; 
To  others  lenient,  to  hiinself  severe ; 
Thoughhonour'd,  modest;  diffident,  though  praised; 
The  proud  he  humbled,  and  the  humble  raised ; 
Studious,  yet  social ;  though  polite,  yet  plain ; 
No  man  more  learned,  yet  no  man  less  vain. 
His  fome  would  universal  envy  move. 
But  envy's  lost  in  universal  love. 
That  he  has  faults,  it  may  be  bold  to  doubt. 
Yet  certain  'tb  we  ne'er  have  found  them  out 
if  fiiults  he  has,  (as  man,  'tis  said,  must  have,) 
They  are  the  only  fonlts  he  ne'er  forgave. 
I  flatter  not :  absurd  to  flatter  where 
Just  praise  is  fulsome,  and  oflends  the  ear. 

*  Doctor  Habmby,  I  believe,  was  a  native  of  Kentneky. 
His  principal  poetical  work,  ^  Crystallna,  a  Fairy  Tale,'* 
was  poMitlied  In  New  York  In  1816.  He  was  the  aatbor 
of  eeveral  other  poena,  the  beat  known  of  whkh  it  **Tha 
FSver  Dreaoi." 
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SARAH  LOUISA  P.  SMITH.* 
THE  HnMA.t 

Fit  on !  nor  touch  thy  wing,  bright  bird, 

Too  near  our  shaded  earth, 
Or  the  warbling,  now  so  sweetly  heard, 

May  lose  its  note  of  mirth. 
Fly  on — nor  seek  a  place  of  rest 

In  the  home  of  "care-worn  things;'* 
'T  would  dim  the  light  of  thy  shining  crest 

And  thy  brightly  burnish'd  wings. 
To  dip  them  where  the  waters  glide 
That  flow  from  a  troubled  earthly  tide. 

The  fields  of  upper  air  are  thine. 

Thy  place  where  stars  shine  free ; 
I  would  My  home,  bright  one,  were  mine, 

Above  lUe's  stormy  sea. 
I  would  never  wander,  bird,  like  thee. 

So  near  this  place  again. 
With  wing  and  spirit  once  light  and  free, 

They  should  wear  no  more  the  chain 
With  which  they  are  bound  and  fetter'd  here. 
Forever  struggling  for  skies  more  clear. 

There  are  many  things  like  thee,  bright  bird, 

Hopes  as  thy  plumage  gay ; 
Our  air  is  with  them  forever  stirr'd, 

But  still  in  air  they  stay. 
And  happiness,  like  thee,  fair  one. 

Is  ever  hovering  o*er, 
But  rests  in  a  land  of  brighter  sun. 

On  a  waveless,  peaceful  shore. 
And  stoops  to  lave  her  weary  wings 
Where  the  fount  of  "living  waters"  springs. 


ELIZABETH  BOGART.t 
HE  CAME  TOO  LATEt 

He  came  too  late ! — ^Neglect  had  tried 

Her  constancy  too  long; 
Her  love  had  yielded  to  her  pride, 

And  the  deep  sense  of  wrong. 
She  scom*d  the  offering  of  a  heart 

Which  linger'd  on  its  way. 
Till  it  could  no  delight  impart. 

Nor  spread  one  cheering  ray. 
He  came  too  late ! — ^At  once  he  felt 

That  all  his  power  was  o'er ! 
Indifference  in  her  calm  smile  dwelt. 
She  thought  of  him  no  more. 
Anger  and  grief  had  pass'd  away. 

Her  heart  and  thoughts  were  free ; 
She  met  him  and  her  words  were  gay. 

No  spell  had  memory. 


*  Mrs.  Smith  wm  born  at  Detroit,  in  June,  1811.  ITer 
maiden  name  was  IIicaiiAK.  In  1829  ihe  waa  married  to 
the  laic  Samvel  Jenks  Smith,  then  editor  of  a  literary 
journal  in  Providence.  A  collection  of  her  poems  was  pub- 
lished in  that  city  in  1830.    She  died  in  February,  1832. 

t  A  bird  peculiar  to  the  Eaat.  It  li  aoppowd  to  fly  con- 
stantly in  the  air  and  never  touch  the  ground. 

t  Ml««  BooART,  of  New  Yoric,  is  a  daufhler  of  the  lata 
Reverend  Doctor  Booamt,  of  that  city.  Her  poems  have 
been  published  under  the  signature  of  "EsmLB.** 


He  came  too  late ! — The  subtle  chords 

Of  love  were  all  unbound. 
Not  by  offence  of  spoken  words. 

But  by  the  slights  that  wound. 
She  knew  that  life  held  nothing  now 

That  could  the  past  repay. 
Yet  she  disdain'd  his  tardy  vow, 

And  coldly  turn'd  away. 

He  came  too  late ! — Her  countless  dreams 

Of  hope  had  long  since  flown ; 
No  charms  dwelt  in  his  chosen  themes. 

Nor  in  his  whisper'd  tone. 
And  when,  with  word  and  smile  he  tried 

Affection  still  to  prove, 
She  nerved  her  heart  with  woman's  pride. 

And  spum'd  his  fickle  love. 


P.  P.  COOKE.* 
FLORENCE  VANS. 

I  LOVED  thee  long  and  dearly, 

Florence  Vane ; 
My  lifers  bright  dream  and  early 

Hath  come  again ; 
I  renew,  in  my  fond  vision. 

My  heart's  dear  pain. 
My  hopes,  and  thy  derision, 

Florence  Vane. 

The  ruin,  lone  and  hoary. 

The  ruin  old 
Where  thou  didst  hark  my  story, 

At  even  told, — 
That  spot — the  hues  Glysian 

Of  sky  and  plain — 
I  treasure  in  my  vision, 

Florence  Vane. 

Thou  wast  lovelier  than  the  roees 

In  their  prime ; 
Thy  voice  exceird  the  closes 

Of  sweetest  rhyme ; 
Thy  heart  was  as  a  river 

Without  a  main. 
Would  I  had  loved  thee  never, 

Florence  Vane ! 

But,  fairest,  coldest,  wonder ! 

Thy  glorious  clay 
Lieth  the  green  sod  under — 

Alas,  the  day ! 
And  it  boots  not  to  remember 

Thy  disdain — 
To  quicken  love's  pale  ember, 

Florence  Vane. 

The  lilies  of  the  valley 

By  young  graves  weep. 
The  daisies  love  to  dally 

Where  maidens  sleep; 
May  their  bloom,  in  beauty  vying. 

Never  wane 
Where  thine  earthly  part  is  lying, 

Florence  Vane ! 

*  Of  Winchester,  Virginia. 
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JULIA  H.  SCOTT.* 

MT  CHILD. 

The  foot  of  Spring  is  on  yon  bluo-topp*(]  mountain, 

Leaving  its  green  prints  neath  each  spreading  tree; 
Her  voice  is  heard  beside  the  swelling  fountain, 

Giving  sweet  tones  to  its  wild  melody. 
From  the' warm  south  she  brings  unnumbered  roses 

To  greet  with  smiles  the  eye  of  grief  and  care ; 
Her  balmy  breath  on  the  worn  brow  reposes, 

And  her  rich  gifts  are  scattered  everywhere : 
I  heed  them  not,  my  child ! 

In  the  low  vale  the  snow-white  daisy  springeth, 

The  golden  dandelion  by  its  side. 
The  eglantine  a  dewy  fragrance  flingeth 

To  the  soft  breeze  that  wanders  far  and  wide. 
The  hyacinth  and  polyanthus  render. 

From  their  deep  hearts,  an  ofiering  of  love ; 
And  fresh  May-pinks,  and  half-blown  lilacs,  tender 

Their  grateful  homage  to  the  skies  above : 
I  heed  them  not,  my  child ! 

In  the  clear  brook  are  springing  water-cresses. 

And  pale,  green  rushes,  and  fair  nameless  flowers ; 
While  o*er  them  dip  the  willow's  verdant  tresses, 

Dimpling  the  surface  with  their  mimic  showers. 
The  honeysuckle  stealthily  is  creeping 

Round  the  low  porch  and  mossy  cottage-eaves ; 
0,  Spring  hath  fairy  treasures  in  her  keeping, 

And  lovely  are  the  landscapes  that  she  weaves: 
Tis  naught  to  me,  my  child  I 

Down  the  green  lane  come  pealsof  heartfelt  laughter, 

The  school  has  sent  its  eldest  inmates  forth ; 
And  now  a  smaller  band  comes  dancing  afW, 

Filling  the  air  with  shouts  of  infant  mirth. 
At  the  rude  gate  the  anxious  dame  is  bending 

To  clasp  her  rosy  dariing  to  her  breast ; 
Joy,  pride,  and  hope  are  in  her  bosom  blending ; 

Ah,  peaee  with  her  is  no  unusaal  guest ! 
Not  so  with  me,  my  child! 

An  the  day  long  I  listen  to  the  singing 

Of  the  gay  birds  and  winds  among  the  trees ; 
But  a  sad  under-«tring  is  ever  ringing 

A  tale  of  death  and  its  dread  mysteries. 
Nature  to  me  the  letter  is  that  killeth : 

The  spirit  of  her  charms  has  pass'd  away; 
A  fount  of  bliss  no  more  my  bosom  filleth — 

Slumbers  its  idol  in  unconsdons  clay ! 

Thou  art  in  the  grave,  my  child ! 

For  thy  glad  voice  my  spirit  inly  pineth ; 

I  languish  for  thy  blue  eyes*  holy  light ; 
Vainly  for  me  the  glorious  sunbeam  shineth; 

Vainly  the  blessed  stars  come  forth  at  night ! 
I  walk  in  darkness,  with  the  tomb  ^ore  me. 

Longing  to  lay  my  dust  beside  thy  own ; 
0,  cast  the  mantle  of  thy  presence  o*er  me ! 

Beloved,  leave  me  not  so  deeply  lone ! 

Come  back  to  roe,  my  child ! 

Upon  that  breast  of  pityins^  love  thou  leanest. 
Which  ofl  on  earth  did  pillow  such  as  thou ; 

•  The  maiden  n«m«  of  Mr».  ftcorr  was  KinitST.  She 
died  in  Tnwanda,  Bradford  eoanty,  PeoiMylvanlay  In  lbs 
•pring  of  1841 


Nor  turn'd  away  petitioner  the  meanest ; 

Pray  to  Him,  sinless:  Hr  will  hear  thee  now. 
Plead  for  thy  weak  and  broken-hearted  mother ; 

Pray  that  thy  voice  may  whisper. words  of  peace; 
Her  ear  is  deaf,  and  can  discern  no  other ; 

Speak,  and  her  bitter  sorrowings  shall  cease : 
Come  back  to  me,  my  child ! 

Come  but  in  dreams :  let  me  once  more  behold  thee. 

As  in  thy  hours  of  buoyancy  and  glee. 
And  one  brief  moment  in  my  arms  enfold  thee : 

Beloved,  I  will  not  ask  thy  stay  with  me  I 
Leave  but  the  impress  of  thy  dove-like  beauty, 

Which  memory  strives  so  vainly  to  recall, 
And  I  will  onwarid  in  the  path  of  duty, 

Restraining  tears  that  ever  fiiin  would  fall ! 
Come  but  in  dreams,  my  child ! 


CAROLINE  M.  SAWYER.* 
THE  WARRIOR'S  DIRGE. 

Wakriou,  rest !  thy  toils  are  ended : 

Life's  last  fearful  strife  is  o*er ; 
dlarion-calls,  with  death-notes  blended. 

Shall  disturb  thine  ear  no  more ! 
Peaceful  is  thy  dreamless  slumber ; 

Peaceful,  but  how  cold  and  stem ! 
Thou  hast  joined  that  silent  number 

In  the  land  whence  none  return ! 

Warrior,  rest !  thy  banner  o'er  thee 

Hangs  in  many  a  drooping  fold ; 
Many  a  manly  cheek  before  thee 

Stain'd  with  tear-drops  we  behold ! 
Thine  was  not  a  hand  to  falter 

When  thy  sword  should  leave  its  sheath ; 
Thine  was  not  a  cheek  to  alter. 

Though  thy  duty  led  to  death ! 

Warrior,  rest !  a  dirge  is  knelling 

Solemnly  from  shore  to  shore : 
'Tis  a  nation's  tribute,  telling 

That  a  patriot  b  no  more ! 
Thou  where  Freedom's  sons  have  striven, 

Firm  and  bold,  didst  foremost  stand ! 
Freelj  was  thy  life-blood  given 

For  thy  home  and  father-land ! 

Warrior,  rest !  our  star  is  vanish'd 

That  to  victory  led  the  way ; 
And  from  our  lone  heart  is  banish'd 

All  that  cheer'd  Life's  weary  day ! 
There  thy  young  bride  weeps  in  sorrow 

That  no  more  she  hears  thy  tread ; 
That  the  night  which  knows  no  morrow 

Darkly  veils  thy  laurell'd  head ! 

Warrior,  rest !  we  smooth  thy  pillow, 

For  thy  last,  long  earthly  sleep; 
O  !  beneath  yon  verdant  willow 

Storms  unheard  will  o'er  thee  sweep! 
T^ere,  't  is  done !  thy  couch  awaits  th«B ! 

Sofltly  down  thy  head  we  lay ; 
Here  repose,  till  Oon  translates  thee 

From  the  dust  to  endless  day ! 


♦  Mrs.  8AWYKR.  of  New  York,  h  the  wlffe  sf  the  ReT- 
erend  T.  J.  Sawtek,  of  thnt  citjr.  She  la  the  author  of 
two  or  three  volumes  of  ules,  sicetches,  and  poems. 
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W.  J.  SNELLING.* 
THE  BIRTH  OF  THUNDER.f 

I    Look,  white  man,  well  on  all  aroand, 

These  hoary  oaks,  those  boundless  plains ; 
Tread  lightly ;  this  is  holy  ground : 

Here  Thunider,  awful  spirit !  reigns. 
Look  on  those  waters  iar  below, 

80  deep  beneath  the  prairie  sleeping. 
The  sammer  sun's  meridian  glow 

Scarce  warms  the  sands  their  waves  are  heaping; 
And  scarce  the  bitter  blast  can  blow 

In  winter  on  their  icy  cover ; 
The  Wind  Sprite  may  not  stoop  so  low, 

Bat  bows  his  head  and  passes  over. 
Perch*d  on  the  top  of  yonder  pine, 

The  heron's  billow-searching  eye 

Can  scarce  his  finny  prey  descry. 
Glad  leaping  where  their  colours  shine. 
Those  lakes,  whose  shores  but  now  we  trod» 

Scars  deeply  on  earth's  bosom  dinted, 
Are  the  strong  impress  of  a  god. 

By  Thunder's  giant  foot  imprinted. 
Nay,  stranger,  as  I  live,  'tis  truth ! 

"The  lips  of  those  who  never  lied, 
Repeat  it  daily  to  our  youth. 

Famed  heroes,  erst  my  nation's  pride, 
Beheld  the  wonder ;  and  our  sages 
Gave  down  the  tale  to  after  ages. 
Dost  not  believe  1  though  blooming  fair 

The  flowerets  court  the  breezes  coy. 
Though  now  the  sweet-grass  scents  the  air, 
And  sunny  nature  basks  in  joy. 

It  is  not  ever  so. 
Come  when  the  lightning  flashes, 
Come  when  the  forest  crashes, 

When  shrieks  of  pain  and  wo 
Break  on  thine  ear-drum  thick  and  fiwt, 
From  ghosts  that  shiver  in  the  blast; 
Then  shalt  thou  know  and  bend  the  knee 
Before  the  angiy  deity. 

But  now  attend,  while  I  unfold 

The  lore  my  brave  forefathers  taught : 
As  yet  the  storm,  the  heat,  the  cold. 

The  changing  seasons  had  not  brooght. 
Famine  was  not ;  each  tree  and  grot 

Grew  greener  for  the  rain ; 
The  wanton  doe,  the  buffido, 

Blithe  bounded  on  the  plain. 


*  Mr.  8iiSLLiiio«  I  believe.  Is  a  native  of  Boetoa.  Be 
is  the  author  of  '^  Truth,*'  a  Mtlre;  and  of  numerous 
papers,  In  prnee  and  vene,  in  the  magazines. 

t  Twenty-eight  mUet  from  the  Big  Stone  Lalie,  near  the 
sonrcet  of  the  St.  Peter's  River,  is  a  cluster  of  small  lalcea 
or  ponds,  lying  much  below  the  level  of  the  surroundlaf 
prairie,  and  ornamented  with  an  oak  wood.  The  Daheo- 
uhs  can  this  place  The  Neat  of  Thunder,  and  aay  that 
here  Thunder  waa  bom.  As  soon  as  the  InOint  spirit 
could  go  alone,  lis  aet  out  to  aee  the  world,  and,  at  the 
firat  step,  placed  his  foot  upon  a  hill  twenty-five  miles  dis- 
tant; a  rock  on  the  top  of  which  actually  seems  to  bear 
the  print  of  a  gigantic  human  foot.  The  Indians  call  the 
hill  Thunder's  Tracks.  The  Nest  of  Thunder  Is,  to  this 
day,  visited  by  the  being  whose  birth  it  witnessed.  He 
comes  clad  In  a  mantle  of  storms,  and  lightnings  {rfay 
round  bis  head. 


In  mirth  did  man  the  hours  employ 

Of  that  eternal  spring ; 
With  song  and  dance,  and  shouts  of  joy, 

Did  hill  and  valley  ring. 
No  death-shot  peal'd  upon  the  ear. 
No  painted  warrior  poised  the  spear. 
No  stakoKioom'd  captive  shook  for  fear ; 

No  arrow  left  the  string. 
Save  when  the  wolf  to  earth  was  borne ; 
From  foeman's  head  no  scalp  was  torn ; 
Nor  did  the  pangs  of  hate  and  scorn 

The  red  man's  bosom  wring. 
Then  waving  fields  of  yellow  com 
Did  our  Uess'd  villages  adorn. 

Alas !  that  man  will  never  learn 

His  good  from  evil  to  discern. 

At  length,  by  furious  passions  drives, 

The  Indian  left  his  babos  and  wife. 
And  every  blessing  Goo  has  given, 

To  mingle  in  the  deadly  strifis. 
Fierce  Wrath  and  haggard  Envy  soon 
Achieved  the  woriL  that  War  begun ; 
He  left,  unsought,  the  beast  of  chase, 
And  prey'd  upon  his  kindred  race. 
But  He  who  rules  the  earth  and  skies, 
Who  watches  every  bolt  that  flies ; 
From  whom  all  gifts,  all  blessings  flow, 
With  grief  beheld  the  scene  below. 
He  wept ;  and,  as  the  balmy  shower 

Refreshing  to  the  ground  descended, 
Each  drop  gave  being  to  a  flower, 

And  all  the  hills  in  homage  bended. 

MAlas!"  the  good  Great  Qfint  said, 

** Man  merito  not  the  dunes  I  gave; 
Where'er  a  hillock  rears  its  head. 

He  digs  his  brother's  timele*  grave : 
To  every  crystal  rill  of  water. 
He  gives  the  crimson  stain  of  slanghter. 
No  more  for  him  my  brow  shall  wear 

A  constant,  glad,  approving  smile ; 
Ah,  no !  my  eyes  must  withering  glare 

On  bloody  hands  and  deeds  of  guile. 
Henceforth  shall  my  lost  children  know 
The  piercing  wind,  the  blinding  snow ; 
The  storm  shall  drench,  the  sun  shall  bum, 
The  winter  freeze  them,  each  in  turn. 
Henceforth  their  feeble  frames  shall  tod 
A  climate  like  their  hearts  of  steel" 

The  moon  that  night  withhekl  her  li^t 
By  fits,  instead,  a  lurid  glare 
Illumed  the  skies ;  while  mortal  eyea 

Were  dosed,  and  voices  rose  in  prayer. 
While  the  revolving  sun 
Three  times  his  course  might  ran. 

The  dreadfiil  darkness  lasted. 
And  all  that  time  the  red  man's  ejre 
A  sleeping  spirit  might  espy. 
Upon  a  tree-top  cradled  high. 

Whose  trunk  his  breath  had  blasted. 
So  long  he  slept,  he  grew  so  fast. 

Beneath  his  weight  the  gnarled  oak 
Snapp'd,  as  the  tempest  snaps  the  1 

It  fell,  and  Thunder  woke ! 
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The  world  to  its  foandation  likootc, 
The  grUIy  bear  his  prey  forsook. 
The  scowiiog  heaven  an  aspect  bore 
That  man  had  never  seen  beibre ; 
The  wolf  in  terror  fled  away, 
And  ihone  at  last  the  light  of  day. 

'T  was  here  he  stood ;  these  lakes  attest 
Where  first  Waw-kse-ak*s  footsteps  pressed. 
About  his  bnming  brow  a  cloud, 

Black  as  the  raven's  wing,  he  wore ; 
Thick  tempests  wrapt  htm  like  a  shroud. 

Red  lightnings  in  his  hand  ho  bore ; 
Like  two  bright  suns  his  eyeballs  shone, 
His  voice  was  like  the  cannon's  tone ; 
And,  where  he  breathed,  the  land  beoune, 
Prairie  and  wood,  one  sheet  of  flame. 

Not  long  upon  thb  mountain  height 

The  first  and  worst  of  storms  abode, 
For,  moving  in  his  fearfnl  might. 

Abroad  the  Goo-begotten  strode. 
Afar,  on  yonder  faint  blue  mound. 
In  the  horizon's  utmost  bound, 
At  the  first  stride  his  foot  ho  set ; 

The  jarring  world  confoss'd  the  shock. 
Stranger !  the  track  of  Thunder  yet 

Remains  upon  the  living  rock. 

The  second  step,  he  gainM  the  sand 
On  far  Superior's  storm-beat  strand : 
Then  with  his  shout  the  concave  rung, 
As  up  to  heaven  the  giant  sprung 

On  high,  beside  his  sire  to  dwell ; 
But  still,  of  all  the  spots  on  earth, 
He  loves  the  woods  that  gave  him  births — 

Such  is  the  tale  our  fiithwi  teU. 


UNDLEY  MURRAY.* 
TO  MY  WIFE. 

Waxir  <m  thy  boeom  I  recline, 
Enraptured  still  to  call  thee  mine, 

To  call  thee  mine  for  life, 
I  glory  in  the  sacred  ties, 
Which  modern  wits  and  fools  despise, 

Of  husband  and  of  wife. 

One  mntusl  flame  inspires  our  bBst ; 
The  tender  look,  the  melting  kiss. 

Even  years  have  not  destroyed ; 
Some  sweet  sensation,  ever  new, 
Springs  up  and  proves  the  maxim  true, 

That  love  can  ne'er  be  doy'd. 

Have  I  a  wish? — 'tis  all  for  thee. 
Hast  thou  a  wish? — 'tis  all  for  me. 

So  soft  our  moments  move, 
That  angels  look  with  ardent  gaze, 
Well  pleased  to  see  our  happy  days. 

And  bid  us  live — and  love. 


*  LiNDLST  MusRA  V,  Author  ortha^EnflisbGraroinar," 
I  and  other  workt,  wu  a  native  of  New  York,  though  the 
I    freater  portion  of  hit  lilSi  was  passed  in  Baftaad. 


If  cares  srisc — and  cares  will  come — 
Thy  bosom  is  my  softest  home, 

I'll  lull  me  there  to  rest; 
And  is  there  auj^ht  disturtw  my  fair? 
I  '11  bid  her  sigh  out  every  care, 

And  lose  it  in  my  breast. 

Have  I  a  wish! — 'tis  all  her  own; 
All  hers  and  mine  sre  roll'd  in  one, — 

Our  hearts  are  so  entwined, 
That,  like  the  ivy  round  the  tree, 
Bound  up  in  closest  amity, 

Tis  death  to  be  disjoin'd. 


JOHN  RUDOLPH  SUTERMEISTER.* 
FADED  HOURS. 

0 !  FOR  my  bright  and  &ded  hours 

When  life  was  like  a  summer  stream. 
On  whose  gay  banks  the  virgin  flowers 

Blush'd  in  the  morning's  rosy  beam; 
Or  danced  upon  the  breeze  that  bare 

Its  store  of  rich  perfume  ulong. 
While  the  wood-rolnn  pour'd  on  air 

The  ravishing  delights  of  song. 

The  sun  look'd  from  his  lofty  cloud. 

While  flowM  its  sparkling  waters  fair, 
And  went  upon  his  pathway  proud, 

And  threw  a  brighter  lustre  there ; 
And  smiled  upon  the  golden  heaven. 

And  on  the  eartli*s  sweet  loveliness, 
Where  light,  and  joy,  and  song  were  given. 

The  glad  and  fidry  scene  to  bless ! 

Ah !  these  were  bright  and  joyous  hours, 

When  youth  awoke  from  boyhood's  dream, 
To  see  life's  Eden  diess'd  in  flowers. 

While  young  hope  bask'd  in  morning's  beam! 
And  proffer'd  thanks  to  Heaven  above. 

While  glow'd  his  fond  and  gratefal  breast, 
Who  spread  for  him  that  scene  of  love. 

And  made  him  so  supremely  blest ! 

That  scene  of  love ! — ^where  hath  it  gone? 

Where  have  its  <^arms  and  beauty  sped  t 
My  hours  of  youth,  that  o'er  me  shone, 

Where  have  their  light  and  splendotir  fled? 
Into  the  silent  lapse  of  years, 

And  I  am  left  on  earth  to  mourn; 
And  I  am  left  to  drop  my  tears 

O'er  memory's  lone  and  icy  nm ! 

Yet  why  pour  forth  the  voice  of  wail 

O'er  feeling's  blighted  coronal  ? 
Ere  many  gorgeous  suns  shall  fail, 

I  shall  be  gather'd  in  my  pall ; 
O,  my  dark  hours  on  earth  are  few— 

My  hopes  are  crush'd,  my  heart  is  riven; 
And  I  shall  soon  bid  life  adieu, 

To  seek  enduring  joys  in  heaven! 


*  Mr.  fluTCaMCisTCB  was  bom  In  Curafoa,  hi  the 
West  Indies,  nnd  came  to  Nftw  York  with  his  parents, 
when  about  four  yrara  old.  He  wrote  niany  brief  poems 
while  a  law  student,  but  no  collection  of  bis  writings 
has  b«<>n  published.  He  died  in  1835,  in  the  twenty-third 
year  of  bis  nie. 
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B.  B.  THATCHER.* 
THE  BIRD  OF  THB  BASTILK-I 

•    CoMs  to  my  braot,  thou  lone 

And  wemiy  bird ! — one  tone 
Of  the  rare  music  of  my  childhood ! — dear 

If  that  ftrange  aound  to  me ; 

Dear  is  the  memory 
It  brings  my  soul  of  many  a  parted  year. 

Again,  yet  once  again, 

0  minstrel  of  the  main  t 

Lo!  festal  &oe  and  form  &miliar  throng 

Unto  my  waking  eye; 

And  voices  of  the  sky 
Sing  from  these  walls  of  deadi  unwonted  song. 

Nay,  cease  not — ^I  would  call, 

Thus,  from  the  silent  hall 
Of  the  unligfated  grave,  the  joys  of  old : 

Beam  on  me  yet;  once  more, 

Ye  blessed  eyes  of  yore, 
Startling  life-blood  through  all  my  being  cold. 

Ah !  cease  not^phantoms  £ur 

Fill  thick  the  dungeon's  air; 
They  wave  me  from  its  gloom — ^I  fly — I  stand 

Again  upon  that  spot, 

Which  ne'er  hath  been  forgot 
In  all  time's  tears,  my  own  green,  glorious  land ! 

There,  on  each  noon-bright  hill, 

By  fount  and  flashing  rill. 
Slowly  the  faint  flocks  sought  the  breeaEy  shade; 

There  gleam'd  the  sunset's  fire. 

On  the  tall  taper  i^re. 
And  windows  low,  along  the  upland  glade. 

Sing,  sing! — ^I  do  not  dream — 
It  is  my  own  blue  stream. 
Far,  far  below,  amid  the  balmy  vale; — 

1  know  it  by  the  hedge 
Of  rose-trees  at  its  edge, 

Vaunting  their  crimson  beauty  to  the  gale: 

There,  there,  mid  clustering  leaves. 

Glimmer  my  father's  eaves. 
And  the  worn  threshold  of  my  youth  beneath; — 

I  know  them  by  the  moss. 

And  the  old  elms  that  toss  [wreath. 

Their  lithe  arms  up  where  winds  the  smoke's  gray 

Sing,  sing! — ^I  am  not  mad — 
Sing!  that  the  visions  glad  [now; — 

May  smile  that  smiled,  and  speak  that  spake  but 


*  Bbnjamiii  B.  THATCRca,  sntbor  of  **  Indian  Blofra- 
ptay,"  **  Indian  Tralta,'*  and  numerous  eontribottous  to 
our  periodical  literature,  died  in  Boston  on  the  14lh  of 
Jolj,  1640.  in  the  tliirty-second  year  of  hie  aire.  He  was 
a  native  or  Maine,  and  was  educated  at  Bowdoln  CoUege, 
In  that  state. 

f  One  prisoner  I  saw  there*  who  bad  been  imprisoned 
from  bis  youth,  and  was  eald  to  be  occasionally  Insane  ia 
consequence.  He  enjoyed  no  companionship  (the  keeper 
told  me)  but  that  of  a  beautirul  Umed  bird.  Of  what 
name  or  clime  it  was,  I  know  not— only  that  he  called  M 
fondly,  kit  dov0j  and  seemed  never  happy  but  when  it 
sanf  to  him.— JtfS.  ef  «  7««r  through  Frmme^. 


Sing,  sing! — ^I  migfal  baive  knelt 

And  pray'd;  I  might  have  felt 
Their  breath  upon  my  boaom  and  my  broir, 

I  might  have  press'd  to  thb 

Cold  bosom,  in  my  bliss. 
Each  long-lost  form  that  ancient  hearth  beside; 

O  heaveni  I  might  have  beard. 

From  living  lips,  one  word. 
Thou  mother  of  my  childhood,    and  have  died. 

Nay,  nay,  'tis  sweet  to  weep» 

Ere  yet  in  death  I  8leq>; 
It  minds  me  I  have  been,  and  am  again, — 

And  the  world  wakes  around ; 

It  breaks  the  madness  bound. 
While  I  have  dream'd,  these  ages,  on  my  brains 

And  sweet  it  is  to  love 

Even  this  gentle  dove, 
This  breathing  thing  from  all  life  else  apart: — 

Ah!  leave  me  not  the  gloom 

Of  my  eternal  tomb 
To  bear  alone— alone!— HX>me  to  my  heart, 

My  bird! — T%ou  shalt  go  free; 

And  come,  O  come  to  me 
Again,  when  from  the  hills  the  spring^gale  blows; 

So  shall  I  learn,  at  least, 

One  other  year  hath  ceased. 
And  the  long  woe  throbs  lingering  to  its  dose. 


REVEREND  D.  HUNTINGTON.* 


THB  REUGIOUS  COTTAGE. 

Sbbst  thou  yon  lonely  cottage  in  the  grove. 
With  little  garden  neatly  plann'd  bcdfore. 

Its  roof  deepnihaded  by  the  elms  above,  [o*ert 
Moss  grown,  and  deck'd  with  velvet  verdoie 
Go  Kfl  the  willing  latch— the  scene  explore— 

Sweet  peace,  and  love,  and  joy  thou  there  shall 
find; 
For  there  Religion  dwells;  whose  sacred  lore 

Leaves  the  proud  wisdom  of  the  worid  behind. 
And  pours  a  heavenly  ray  on  every  humble  mind. 

When  the  bright  morning  gilds  the  eastern  skies, 
Up  springs  the  peasant  from  his  calm  repose; 

Forth  to  his  honest  toil  he  cheerful  hies, 

And  tastes  the  sweets  of  nature  as  he  goes — 
But  first,  of  Sharon's  fairest,  sweetest  rose. 

He  breathes  the  fragrance  and  pours  forth  the 
praise; 
Looks  to  the  source  whence  every  blessing  flows. 

Ponders  the  page  which  heavenly  truth  conveys, 
And  to  its  Author's  hand  commits  his  future  ways. 

Nor  yet  in  solitude  his  prayers  ascend ; 

His  faithful  partner  and  their  blooming  train. 
The  precious  word,  with  reverent  minds,  attend. 

The  heaven-directed  path  of  life  to  gain. 

Tlieir  voices  mingle  in  the  gratefVil  strain— 
The  lay  of  love  and  joy  together  sing. 

To  Him  whose  bounty  clothes  the  smiling  plain, 
Who  spreads  the  beaaties  of  the  blooming  spring, 
And  tunes  the  warbling  throats  that  make  the 
valleys  ring. 

*  A  Congregatioaal  elergynaa  of  OoBMctieaL 
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JAMES  WILLIAM  MILLER.* 
TO  A  8HOWBB. 

7*HK  pleasant  rain! — the  pleasant  rain! 

By  fits  it  plashing  falls 
On  twangling  leaf  and  dimpling  pool — 

How  sweet  its  warning  calls ! 
They  know  it — all  the  bosomy  vales, 

High  slopes,  and  verdant  meads; 
The  queenly  elms  and  princely  oaks 

Bow  down  their  grateful  heads. 

The  withering  grass,  and  fading  flowers, 

And  drooping  shrubs  look  gay ; 
The  bubbly  brook,  with  gladlier  song, 

Hies  on  its  endless  way ; 
All  things  of  earth — ^the  grateful  things ! 

Put  on  their  robes  of  cheer. 
They  hear  the  sound  of  the  warning  burst, 

And  know  the  rain  is  near. 

It  comes  I  it  comes !  the  pleasant  rain ! 

I  drink  its  cooler  breath ; 
It  is  rich  with  sighs  of  fainting  flowers, 

And  roses'  fragrant  death ; 
It  hath  kiss'd  the  tomb  of  the  lily  pale. 

The  beds  where  violets  die, 
And  it  bears  their  life  on  its  living  wings — 

I  feel  it  wandering  by. 

And  yet  it  comes !  the  lightning's  flash 

H^  torn  the  lowering  cloud. 
With  a  distant  roar,  and  a  nearer  orash, 

Out  bursts  the  thunder  loud. 
It  comes  with  the  rush  of  a  god's  descent 

On  the  hush'd  and  trembling  earth. 
To  visit  the  shrines  of  the  hallow'd  groves 

Where  a  poet's  soul  had  birth. 

With  a  rush,  as  of  a  thousand  steeds. 

Is  the  mi^ty  god's  descent ; 
Beneath  the  weight  of  his  passing  tread, 

The  conscious  groves  are  bent 
His  heavy  tread — it  is  lighter  now— 

And  yet  it  paseeth  on; 
And  now  it  is  up,  with  a  sudden  lift — 

The  pleasant  rain  hath  gone. 

The  pleasant  rain! — the  pleasant  rain! 

It  hath  passed  above  the  earth, 
I  see  the  smile  of  the  opening  cloud. 

Like  the  parted  lips  of  mirth. 
The  golden  joy  is  spreading  wide 

Along  the  blushing  west. 
And  the  happy  earth  gives  back  her  smiles, 

Like  the  glow  of  a  grateful  breast 

As  a  blessing  sinks  in  a  grateful  heart. 

That  knoweth  alt  its  need, 
So  came  the  good  of  the  pleasant  rain. 

O'er  hill  and  verdant  mead. 
It  shall  breathe  this  truth  on  the  human  eai, 

In  hall  and  cotter's  home. 
That  to  bring  the  gift  of  a  bounteous  Heaven, 

The  pleasant  rain  hath  come. 

*  J.  W.  MiLLBB  was  a  native  of  Boston,  and  at  one 
period  connected  with  John  Nbal  in  the  edltorahip  of 
**  The  Yankee.'*    I  believe  be  died  In  1896. 


WILUAM  B.  WALTER.* 


TO  AN  INFANT. 

AvD  art  thou  here,  sweet  boy,  among 
The  crowds  that  come  this  world  to  throng  > 
The  loveliest  dream  of  waking  life ! 
Hope  of  the  bosom's  secret  strife ! 
Emblem  of  all  the  heart  can  Jove ! 
Vision  of  all  that's  bright  above ! 
Pledge,  promise  of  remember'd  years ! 
Seal  of  pure  souls,  yet  bought  with  tears ! 

Hail !  child  of  love ! — I  linger  yet 
Around  thy  couch,  where  slumber  sweet 
Hangs  on  thine  eyelids'  living  shroud; 
And  thoughts  and  dreamings  thickly  crowd 
Upon  the  mind  like  gleams  of  light 
Which  sweep  along  the  darksome  night. 
Lurid  and  strange,  all  fearful  sent 
In  flashings  o'er  the  firmament! 

O !  wake  not  from  that  tranquil  sleep ! 
Too  soon  'twill  break,  and  thou  shalt  weep; 
Such  is  thy  destiny  and  doom. 
O'er  this  long  past  and  long  to  come ; 
Earth's  mockery,  guilt,  and  nameless  woe ; 
The  pangs  which  thou  canst  only  know ; 
AH  crowded  in  a  little  span, 
The  being  of  the  creature  Man! 

Ah !  little    *^mest  thou,  my  child. 
The  way  oi  life  Is  dark  and  wild ; 
Its  sunshine,  but  a  light  whose  play 
Serves  but  to  dazzle  and  betray ; 
Weary  and  long — its  end,  the  tomb. 
Where  darkness  spreads  her  wings  of  gloom ! 
That  resting-place  of  things  which  live. 
The  goal  of  all  that  earth  can  give ! 

It  may  be  that  the  dreams  of  fame. 
Proud  Glory's  plume,  the  warrior's  name, 
Shall  lure  thee  to  the  field  of  blood ; 
There,  like  a  god,  war*s  fiery  flood 
May  bear  thee  on !  while  far  above. 
Thy  crimson  banners  proudly  move. 
Like  the  red  clouds  which  skirt  the  sun. 
When  the  fierce  tempest^ay  is  done! 

Oi  lean  thee  to  a  cloister'd  cell. 
Where  Learning's  votaries  lonely  dwell ; 
The  midnight  lamp  and  brow  of  care; 
The  frozen  heart  that  mocks  despair; 
Consumption's  fires  to  bum  thy  cheek; 
The  brain  that  throbs,  but  will  not  break; 
The  travail  of  the  soul,  to  gain 
A  name,  and  die— alas!  in  vain! 

Thou  reckest  not,  sweet  slnmberer,  there. 
Of  this  worid's  crimes;  of  many  a  snare 
To  catch  the  soul ;  of  pleasures  wild. 
Friends  false — foes  dark — and  hearts  beguiled; 
Of  Passion's  ministers  who  sway. 
With  iron  sceptre,  all  who  stray ; 

*  Willi A.M  B.  Walter  was  born  in  Boston,  in  18— ^ 
and  was  educated  at  Bowdoin  College.  He  wrote 
**8ukey,a  poem,"  In  the  style  of  "  Don  Juan,"  "Vialomi 
of  Romance,"  and  some  other  metrical  compositions, 
which  were  popular  in  their  time.     He  died  in  18—. 
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Of  broken  hmxtM — still  loving  on. 
When  all  ii  lost,  and  changed,  and  gone! 

What  is  it  that  tboa  wilt  not  prove  1 
Power,  Wealth,  Dominion,  Grandeur,  Lo' 
All  the  soal*8  idols  in  their  turn !  « 

And  find  each  false,  yet  wildly  bum 
To  grasp  at  all — and  love  the  cheat ; 
Smile,  when  the  ravening  vultures  eat 
Into  thy  very  bosom*s  core, 
And  diink  up  ihat — which  is  not  gore ! 

Thy  tears  shalt  flow,  and  thou  shalt  weep 
As  he  has  wept  who  eyes  thy  sleep, 
But  weeps  no  more — ^his  heart  is  cold, 
Warp'd,  sickenM,  sear'd,  with  woes  untold. 
And  be  it  so !  the  clouds  which  roll 
Dark,  heavy  o'er  my  troubled  soul. 
Bring  with  them  lightnings  which  illume. 
To  shroud  the  mind  in  deeper  gloom ! 

But  no!  dear  boy,  my  earnest  prayer 
ShaU  call  on  Heaven  to  bless  thee  here! 
Long  mayst  thou  live  to  love  thy  kind — 
Brave,  generous,  of  a  lofty  mind! 
Thy  fkther  live  again  in  thee. 
Thy  mother  long  her  virtues  see 
Brightly  reflected  forth  in  thine^ 
Her  solAoe  in  life's  sad  decline. 

Sleep  on!  sleep  on!  but,  O  my  soul, 
This  is  not  slomber's  soft  oontro' ! 
B<qr! — ^boyl  awake— that  Strug  ^(ing  cry 
So  fidnt  and  low — that  agony ! 
The  long,  sunk,  heavy  gasp  and  groan ! 
And  O,  that  desolate,  last  moan ! — 
My  Goo !  the  infant  spirit's  gone ! 
Are  there  no  tearst— dark— dark— alone! 

'Tis  past!  fiirewell !    I  UtUe  thought 
The  mockeries  which  my  fancy  wrought. 
From  fi&te's  dark  book  were  rudely  torn ! — 
That  clouds  would  darken  o'er  thy  mom ! 
That  death's  stem  hand  would  sweep  away 
The  flower  just  springing  to  the  day ! 
But  wounded  hearts  must  still  bleed  on! 
Enough,  enough — Goo's  will  be  dohx  ! 


JAMES  WALLIS  EASTBURN.* 


TO  PNEUMA. 

TiMPSffrs  their  furious  course  may  sweep 
Swiftly  o'er  the  troubled  deep, 
Darkness  may  lend  her  gloomy  aid, 
And  wrap  the  groaning  world  in  shade; 
But  man  can  show  a  darker  hour, 
And  bend  beneath  a  stronger  power; — 
There  is  a  tempest  of  the  soul, 
A  gloom  where  wilder  billows  roll ! 

The  howling  wilderness  may  spread 
Its  pathless  deserts,  parch'd  and  dread. 
Where  not  a  blade  of  herbage  blooms, 
Nor  yields  the  breeze  its  soft  perfumes; 


*   Mr.  Eastbcrx  was  SMoeisted  with   Robsbt  C. 
Sands  in  writing  **  Yanoyden.''    See  page  901. 


Where  silenee,  death,  and  horror  reign, 
Uncheck'd,  across  the  wide  domain  ;— 
There  is  a  desert  of  the  mind 
More  hopeless,  dreary,  undefined ! 

There  Sorrow,  moody  Discontent, 
And  gnawing  Care  are  wildly  blent; 
There  Horror  hangs  her  darkest  douda, 
And  the  whole  scene  in  gloom  enshrouds; 
A  sickly  ray  is  cast  around. 
Where  naught  but  dreariness  is  found ; 
A  feeling  that  may  not  be  told, 
Dark,  rending,  lonely,  drear,  and  cold. 

The  wildest  ills  that  darken  life 

Are  rapture  to  the  bosom's  strife; 

The  tempest,  in  its  blackest  form. 

Is  beauty  to  the  bosom's  storm; 

The  ocean,  lash'd  to  fury  loud, 

Its  high  wave  mingling  with  the  cloud, 

Is  peaceful,  sweet  serenity 

To  passion's  dark  and  boundless  sea. 

There  sleeps  no  calm,  there  smiles  no  rest. 
When  storms  are  warring  in  the  breast ; 
There  is  no  moment  of  repose 
In  bosoms  lash'd  by  hidden  woes; 
The  scorpion  sting  the  fury  rears, 
And  every  trembling  fibre  tears ; 
The  vulture  preys  with  bloody  beak 
Upon  the  heart  that  can  but  break ! 


JAMES  N.  BARKER.* 

UTTLB  RED  RIDING  HOOD. 

Shx  was,  indeed,  a  pretty  little  creature. 
So  meek,  so  modest;  what  a  pity,  madam. 
That  one  so  young  and  innocent  should  £iU 
A  prey  to  the  ravenous  wolfl 

The  woU;  indeed  I 

You've  left  the  nursery  to  but  little  purpoaei 

If  you  believe  a  wolf  could  ever  speak, 

Though'  in  the  time  of  .£sop,  or  before. 

— Was't  not  a  wolf^  then?  I  have  read  the  story 

A  hundred  times;  and  heard  it  told: 'nay,  told  it 

Myself^  to  my  younger  sisters,  when  we've  shrank 

Together  in  tl^  sheets,  from  very  terror, 

And,  with  protecting  arms,  each  round  the  other, 

E'en  sobb'd  ourselves  to  sleep.    But  I  remember, 

I  saw  the  story  acted  on  the  stage, 

Last  winter  in  the  city,  I  and  my  school-mates, 

With  our  most  kind  preceptress,  Mrs.  Basely, 

And  so  it  was  a  robber,  not  a  wolf. 

That  met  poor  little  Riding  Hood  i'  the  wwed! 

— ^Nor  wolf  nor  robber,  child:  this  nursery  tale 

Contains  a  hidden  moral. 

Hidden:  nay, 

Fm  not  so  young  but  I  can  spell  it  out, 

And  thus  it  is:  children,  when  sent  on  errands, 

Must  never  stop  by  the  way  to  talk  with  wolves. 

•  Mr.  Babebr  is  a  nailve  of  PhUadelfihia,  nnd  is  now 
in  one  of  the  btireaut  of  the  Trrnsury  Dep-*rtmenl,  at 
Washington.  lie  is  the  author  of  *^ Tears  and  SniOes,*' 
"How  to  try  a  Ix)rer»'*  and  sevcrol  ollitr  dramatie 
compositions. 
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--Tui!  wolves  again:  wilt  liaten  to  me„ child! 
-Say  on,  dear  grandma. 

— -—  Thus,  theii,  dear,  my  daughter: 
In  this  young  person  culling  idle  flowers, 
Von  see  the  peril  that  attends  the  maiden 
Who,  in  her  walk  through  life,  yields  to  temptation. 
And  quits  the  onward  path  to  stray  aside. 
Allured  by  gaudy  weeds. 

Nay,  none  but  children 

Could  gather  butter-cups  and  May-weed,  mother; 
But  violets,  dear  violets — methinks 
J  could  live  ever  on  a  bank  of  violets, 
Or  die  most  happy  there. 

You  die,  indeed. 

At  yoor  years  die ! 

-^—^  Then  sleep,  ma'am,  if  you  please, 
As  you  did  yesterday  in  that  sweet  spot 
Down  by  the  fountain ;  where  you  seated  you 
To  read  the  last  new  novel — what  d'ye  call't — 
The  Prairie,  was  it  not! 

It  was,  my  love. 

And  there,  as  I  remember,  your  kind  arm 
Pillow'd  my  aged  head :  'twas  irksome,  rare, 
To  your  young  Hmbs  and  spirit 

No,  believe  me. 

To  keep  the  insects  from  disturbing  you 
Was  sweet  employment,  or  to  hn  your  cheek 
When  the  breeze  lull'd. 

You're  a  dear  child ! 

—  And,  then. 
To  gaze  on  such  a  scene !  the  grassy  bank, 
So  gently  sloping  to  the  rivulet, 
All  purple  with  my  own  dear  violet. 
And  sprinkled  o'er  with  spring  flowers  of  each 

tint 
There  was  that  pale  and  humble  little  blossom. 
Looking  so  like  its  namesake,  Innocence ; 
The  faiiy-form'd,  fleah-hned  anemone. 
With  its  fidr  sisters,  called  by  country  people 
Fair  maids  o' the  spring.   The  lowly  cinquefoil  too. 
And  statelier  marigold.    The  violet  sorrel 
Blushing  so  rosy  red  in  bariifulness. 
And  her  companion  of  the  season,  dress'd 
In  varied  pink.    The  partridge  ever-green. 
Hanging  its  fragrant  wax-work  on  each  stem. 
And  studding  the  green  sod  with  scariet  berries — 
— Did  you  see  all  those  flowers?    I  mark'd  them 

not 
— O  many  more,  whose  names  I  have  not  leam'd. 
And  then  to  see  the  light  blue  butterfly 
Roaming  about,  like  an  enchanted  thing, 
From  flower  to  flower,  and  the  bright  honey-bee; 
And  there,  too,  was  the  fountain,  overhung 
With  bush  and  tree,  draped  by  the  graceful  vine. 
Where  the  white  blossoms  of  the  dogwood  met 
The  crimson  red-bud,  and  the  sweet  birds  sang 
Their  madrigals ;  while  the  fresh  springing  waters, 
Just  stirring  the  green  fern  that  bathed  within  them, 
Leap'd  joyful  o'er  their  fairy  mound  of  rock. 
And  fell  in  music — then  pass'd  prattling  on. 
Between  the  flowery  banks  that  bent  to  kiss  tiiem. 

1  dream'd  not  of  these  sights  or  sounds. 

Then  just 

Beyond  the  brook  there  lay  a  narrow  strip. 
Like  a  rich  riband,  of  enamell'd  meadow. 


Girt  by  a  pretty  precipice,  whose  top 

Was  crown'd  with  rose-bay.    Halfway  down  there 

stood. 
Sylph-like,  the  light  fiuitastic  columbine 
As  ready  to  leap  down  unto  her  lover 
Harlequin  Bartsia,  in  his  painted  vest 
Of  green  and  crimson. 

■    ■  Tut!  enough,  enough. 
Your  madcap  £uicy  runs  too  riot,  girl. 
We  must  shut  up  your  books  of  botany. 
And  give  you  graver  studies. 

Wm  you  shut 

The  book  of  nature,  too? — for  it  b  that 
I  love  and  study.    Do  not  take  me  back 
To  the  cold,  heartless  city,  with  its  forms 
And  dull  routine;  its  artificial  manners 
And  arbitrary  rules;  its  cheeriess  pleasures 
And  mirthless  masquing.    Yet  a  little  longer 

0  let  me  hold  communion  here  with  nature. 

— Well,  well,  we'll  see.    But  we  neglect  our  lecture 
Upon  this  picture — 

Poor  Red  Riding  Hood! 

We  had  forgotten  her;  yet  marie,  dear  madam. 
How  patiently  the  poor  thing  waits  our  leisure. 
And  now  the  hidden  moraL 

Thus  it  is: 

Mere  children  read  such  stories  literally. 
But  the  more  elderly  and  wise  deduce 
A  moral  from  the  fiction.    In  a  word. 
The  wolf  that  you  must  guard  against  is-^LOTS. 
— I  thought  love  was  an  in&nt;  «<toujonr8  enfant" 
— The  worid  and  love  were  young  together,  child. 
And  innocent — alas !  time  changes  all  things. 
— True,  I  remember,  love  is  now  a  man. 
And,  the  song  says,  «  a  very  moc^  one," — 
But  how  a  wolf? 

—  In  ravenous  ^petite, 
Unpitying  and  unsparing,  passion  is  oft 

A  beast  of  prey.    As  the  wolf  to  the  lamb, 
Is  he  to  innocence. 

—  I  shall  remember. 

For  now  I  see  the  moral.    Trust  me,  madam, 
Should  I  e'er  meet  this  wotf-love  in  my  way, 
Be  he  a  boy  or  man,  FU  take  good  heed. 
And  hold  no  converse  with  him. 

— ^  You'll  do  wisely. 
— Nor  e'er  in  field  or  forest,  plain  or  pathway. 
Shall  he  from  me  know  whither  I  am  going. 
Or  whisper  that  hell  meet  me. 

That's  my  child. 

—Nor,  in  my  grandam's  cottage,  nor  elsewhere, 
Will  I  e'er  lift  the  latch  for  him  myself, 
Or  bid  him  pull  the  bobbin. 

—  Well,  my  dear. 
You've  learned  your  lesson. 

Yet  one  thing,  my  mother. 

Somewhat  perplexes  me. 

Say  what,  my  knre, 

1  will  explain. 

—  This  wolf,  the  story  goes. 
Deceived  poor  grandam  first,  and  ate  her  op: 
What  is  the  moral  here?     Have  all  our  grandams 
Been  first  devour*d  by  love  ? 

Let  us  go  in ; 

The  air  grows  cool ;  you  are  a  forwaid  chit 
tat 
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THEODORE  S.  FAY,*  f 

MY  NATIVE  LAND. 

CoLux  BiA,  was  thy  continent  stretchM  wild, 
In  later  ages,  the  huge  seas  above  1 
And  art  thou  Nature's  yonngest,  &irest  child. 
Most  favour*d  by  thy  gentle  mother's  lovel 
Where  now  we  stand,  did  ocean  monsters  rare. 
Tumbling  uncouth,  in  those  dim,  Tanish'd  years. 
When  through  the  Red  Sea  PsAmAOH's  thousands 

drove. 
When  struggling  Josiph  dropp'd  fraternal  tears, 
When  God  came  down  from  heaven,  and  mortal 
men  were  seers  t 

Or,  have  thy  forests  waved,  thy  rivers  run, 
Elysian  solitudes,  untrod  by  man. 
Silent  and  lonely,  since,  around  the  son. 
Her  ever-wheeling  circle  earth  began  1 
Thy  unseen  flowers  did  here  the  breezes  fan. 
With  wasted  perfume  ever  on  them  flung  1 
And  o*er  thy  showers  neglected  rainbows  span. 
When  AiaxAHOsa  fought,  when  HoMsa  sung, 
And  the  old  populous  world  with  thundering  battle 
rang! 

Yet,  what  to  me,  or  when,  or  how  thy  birth, — 
No  musty  tomes  are  here  to  tell  of  thee ; 
None  know,  if  cast  when  nature  first  the  earth 
Shaped  round,  and  clothed  with  grass,  and  flower, 

and  tree. 
Or  whether  since,  by  changes,  silently. 
Of  sand,  and  shell,  and  wave,  thy  wonders  grew; 
Or  if^  before  man's  little  memory. 
Some  shock  stupendous  rent  the  globe  in  two. 
And  thee,  a  firagcoent,  far  in  western  oceans  threw. 

I  know  but  that  I  love  thee.    On  my  heart. 
Like  a  dear  friend's,  are  stamp'd  thy  features  now ; 
Though  there  the  Roman  or  the  Grecian  art 
Hath  lent,  to  deck  thy  plain  and  mountain  brow, 
No  broken  temples,  fkin  at  length  to  bow,   rtime. 
Moss-grown  and  crumbling  with  the  weignt  of 
Not  these  o'er  thee  their  mystic  splendours  throw, 
Themes  eloquent  for  pencil  or  for  rkjrme. 
As  many  a  soul  can  tell  that  pours  its  thoughts 
sublime. 

But  thou  art  sternly  artless,  wildly  free: 
We  worship  thee  for  beauties  all  thine  own: 
Like  damsel,  young  and  sweet,  and  sure  to  be 
Admired,  but  only  for  herself  alone. 
With  richer  foliage  ne'er  was  land  overgrown, 
No  mightier  rivers  run,  nor  mountains  rise. 
Nor  ever  lakes  with  lovelier  graces  shone. 
Nor  wealthier  harvests  waved  in  human  eyes. 
Nor  lay  more  liquid  stars  along  more  heavenly  skies. 

I  dream  of  thee,  fairest  of  faiiy  streams. 
Sweet  Hudson !  Float  we  on  thy  summer  breast. 
Who  views  thy  enchanted  windings  ever  deems 
Thy  banks,  of  mortal  shores,  the  loveliest ! 
Hail  to  thy  shelving  slopes,  with  verdure  dress'd, 

•  Author  of  •«  Norinan  Lwlle,'*  "The  Coantefls  Ida,»* 
etc.,  sikI  now  Secretary  of  Legatioo  at  Berlin.  He  is  a 
native  of  New  York. 


Bright  break  thy  waves  the  varied  beach  upon ; 
Soft  rise  thy  hiUs,  by  amorous  clouds  caress'd; 
Clear  flow  thy  waters,  laughing  in  the  sun — 
Would  through  such  peaceful  scenes  my  life  might 
gently  run ! 

And,  lo !  the  Catskills  print  the  distant  sky. 
And  o'er  their  airy  tops  the  faint  clouds  driven. 
So  sofUy  blending,  that  the  cheated  eye 
Forgets  or  which  is  earth  or  which  is  heaven, — 
Sometimes,  like  thunder-clouds,  they  shade  the 

even. 
Tin*  as  you  nearer  draw,  each  wooded  height 
Puts  off  the  azure  hues  by  distance  given ; 
And  slowly  break  upon  the  enamour'd  sight 
Ravine,  crag,  field,  and  vrood,  in  colours  true  and 

bright 

Mount  to  the  doud-kiss'd  summit    Far  below 
Spreads  the  vast  champaign  like  a  shoreless  sea. 
Mark  yonder  narrow  streamlet  feebly  flow, 
Like  idle  brook  that  creeps  ingloriously ; 
Can  that  the  lovely,  lordly  Hudson  be. 
Stealing  by  town  and  mountain  t    Who  beholds. 
At  break  of  day  this  scene,  when,  silently. 
Its  map  of  fi^,  wood,  hamlet,  is  unroll'd. 
While,  in  the  east,  the  sun  uprears  his  locks  of  gold. 

Tin  earth  receive  him  never  can  forget  1 
Even  when  retum'd  amid  the  city's  roar, 
The  fairy  vision  haunts  his  memory  yet. 
As  in  the  sailor's  fancy  shines  the  shore. 
Imagination  cons  the  moment  o'er. 
When  first-discover'd,  awe-struck  and  amazed. 
Scarce  loftier  Jove — whom  men  and  gods  adore- 
On  the  extended  earth  beneath  him  gazed. 
Temple,  and  tower,  and  town,  by  human  insect 
raised. 

Blow,  scented  gale,  the  snowy  canvass  swell. 
And  flow,  thou  silver,  eddying  current  on. 
Grieve  we  to  bid  each  lovely  point  farevrell. 
That,  ere  its  graces  half  are  seen,  is  gone. 
By  woody  bluff  we  steal,  by  leaning  lawn. 
By  palace,  village,  cot,  a  sweet  surprise. 
At  every  turn  the  vision  breaks  upon ; 
Till  to  our  wondering  and  uplifted  eyes       [rise. 
The  Highland  rocks  and  hills  in  solemn  grandeur 

Nor  clouds  in  heaven,  nor  billows  in  the  deep. 
More  graceful  shapes  did  ever  heave  or  roll. 
Nor  came  such  pictures  to  a  painter's  sleep, 
Nor  beam'd  such  visions  on  a  poet's  soul ! 
The  pent-up  flood,  impatient  of  control. 
In  ages  past  here  broke  its  granite  bound. 
Then  to  the  sea  in  broad  meanders  stole. 
While  ponderous  ruins  strew'd  the  broken  ground. 
And  these  gigantic  hills  forever  closed  around. 

And  ever-wakefiil  echo  here  doth  dwell. 
The  nymph  of  sportive  mockery,  that  still 
Hides  behind  every  rock,  in  every  dell. 
And  softly  glides,  unseen,  from  hill  to  hill. 
No  sound  doth  rise  but  min^ic  it  she  will,— 
The  sturgeon's  splash  repeating  from  the  shore, 
Aping  the  boy's  voice  with  a  voi^e  as  shrill. 
The  bird's  low  waible,  and  the  thunder's  roar. 
Always  she  watches  there,  each  murmur  telling  o'er. 
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Awake,  my  lyre,  with  other  themes  inspired. 
Where  yon  bold  point  repels  the  crystal  tide, 
The  Briton  youth,  lamented  and  admired, 
His  country's  hope,  her  ornament  and  pride, 
A  traitor's  death  ingloriously  died. 
On  freedom's  altar  offer'd ;  in  the  sight 
Of  Goo,  by  men  who  will  their  act  abide. 
On  the  great  day,  and  hold  their  deed  aright. 

To  stop  the  breath  would  quench  young  freedom's 
holy  light 
But  see !  the  broadening  riTer  deeper  flows. 
Its  tribute  floods  intent  to  reach  the  sea. 
While,  from  the  west,  the  fading  sunlight  throws 
Its  softening  hues  on  stream,  and  field,  and  tree ; 
AH  silent  nature  bathing,  wondrously. 
In  charms  that  soothe  the  heart  with  sweet  desires. 
And  thoughts  of  friends  we  ne'er  again  may  see, 
Till,  lo !  ahead  Manhatta's  bristling  spires. 

Above  her  thousand  roofs  red  with  day's  dying  fires. 

May  greet  the  wanderer  of  Columbia's  shore, 
Proud  Venice  of  the  west !  no  lovelier  scene. 
Of  thy  vast  throngs  now  fiadntly  comes  the  roar. 
Though  late  like  beating  ocean  surf  I  ween, — 
And  everywhere  thy  various  barks  are  seen. 
Cleaving  the  limpid  floods  that  round  thee  flow, 
Encireled  by  thy  banks  of  sunny  green, — 
The  panting  steamer  plying  to  and  fro, 
Or  the  tall  sea-bound  ship  abroad  on  wings  of  snow. 

And  radiantly  upon  the  glittering  mass 
The  god  of  day  his  parting  glances  sends. 
As  some  warm  soul,  from  earth  about  to  pass. 
Back  on  its  fading  scenes  and  mourning  friends 
Deep  words  of  love  and  looks  of  rapture  bends, 
More  bright  and  bright,  as  near  their  end  they  be. 
On,  on,  great  orb!  to  earth's  remotest  ends. 
Each  land  irradiate,  and  every  sea — 
But  O,  my  native  land,  not  one,  not  one  like  thee ! 


C.  C.  MOORE.* 

FROM  A  FATHER  TO  HIS  CHILDREN, 

AFTER  HATING  H4D  HIS  FORTBAIT  TAKEN  FOR  THEM. 

This  semblance  of  your  parent's  time-worn  face 
Is  but  a  sad  bequest,  my  children  dear: 

Its  youth  and  freshness  gone,  and  in  their  place 
The  lines  of  care,  the  tracks  of  many  a  tear! 

Amid  life's  wreck,  we  struggle  to  secure 

Some  floating  fragment  from  oblivion's  wave: 

We  pant  for  something  that  may  still  endure. 
And  snatch  at  least  a  shadow  from  the  grave. 

Poor,  weak,  and  transient  mortals !  why  so  vain 
Of  manly  vigour,  or  of  beauty's  bloom  1 

An  empty  shade  for  ages  may  remain 

When  we  have  moulder'd  in  the  silent  tomb. 

But  no !  it  is  not  we  who  moulder  there, 
We,  of  essential  light  that  ever  bums ; 

We  take  our  way  through  untried  fields  of  air, 
When  to  the  earth  this  earth-bom  frame  returns. 

*  Clemiict  O.  M oobb,  formerly  one  of  the  profeisort 
In  Colambia  Collef^e,  retldet  In  New  York.  Most  of  his 
poems  were  eoropofsd  many  years  ago. 


And  'tis  the  glory  of  the  master's  art 
Some  radiance  of  this  inward  light  to  find, 

Some  touch  that  to  his  canvass  may  impart 
A  breath,  a  sparkle  of  the  immortal  mind. 

Alas !  the  pencil's  noblest  power  can  show 
But  some  fiiint  shadow  of  a  transient  thought, 

Some  waken'd  feeling's  momentary  glow, 
Some  swift  impression  in  its  passage  caught 

0  that  the  artist's  pencil  could  portray 
A  father's  inward  bosom  to  your  eyes. 

What  hopes,  and  fears,  and  doubts  perplex  his  way, 
What  aspirations  for  your  welfare  rise. 

Then  might  this  unsubstantial  image  prove. 
When  I  am  gone,  a  guardian  of  your  youth, 

A  friend  for  ever  urging  you  to  move 
In  paths  of  honour,  holiness,  and  truth. 

Let  fond  imagination's  power  supply 

The  void  that  baffles  all  the  painter's  art; 

And  when  those  mimic  features  meet  your  eye. 
Then  fancy  that  they  speak  a  parent's  heart 

Think  that  you  still  can  trace  within  those  eyes 
The  kindUng  of  aflection's  fervid  beam. 

The  searching  glance  that  every  fault  espies. 
The  fond  anticipation's  pleasing  dream. 

Fancy  those  lips  still  utter  sounds  of  praise. 
Or  kind  reproof  that  checks  each  wayward  will. 

The  warning  voice,  or  precepts  that  may  raise 
Tour  thoughts  above  this  treacherous  world  of  ill. 

And  thus  shall  Art  attain  her  loftiest  power; 

To  noblest  purpose  shall  her  efibrts  tend : 
Not  the  companion  of  an  idle  hour. 

But  Virtue's  handmaid  and  Religion's  friend. 


F.  S.  KEY.» 


THE  STAR-SPANGLED  BANNER. 

O !  SAT,  can  you  see,  by  the  dawn's  early  light, 
What  so  proudly  we  hail'd  at  the  twilight's  last 
gleaming ; 
Whose  broad  stripes  and  bright  stars,  through  the 
perilous  fight. 
O'er  the  ramparts  we  watch'd,  were  so  gallantly 
streaming? 
And  the  rocket's  red  glare,  the  bombs  bursting  in  air, 
Gave  proof  through  the  night  that  our  flag  was  still 

there; 
O  ?  say,  does  that  star-spangled  banner  yet  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave  ? 

On  the  shore,dimly  seen  through  the  mists  of  the  deep, 
Where  the  foe's  haughty  host  in  dread  silence 
reposes, 

What  is  that  which  the  breeze  o'er  the  towering  steep 
As  it  fitfully  blows,  half-conceals,  half-discloses  t 

Now  it  catches  the  gleam  of  the  morning's  first  beam; 

Its  full  glory  reflected  now  shines  on  the  stream ; 

'T  is  the  star-spangled  banner,  O !  long  may  it  wave 

O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 

•  Fa  AHCts  8.  Krr  it  a  native  of  Baltimore.  Thlt  song  h 
supposed  to  bave  been  written  by  a  prisoner  on  board  the 
British  fleet,  on  tbe  mominf  after  the  unsuccessfhl  bom- 
bardment of  Fort  McHenry. 
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And  where  is  the  band  who  so  Taontingly  swore, 
Mid  the  havoc  of  war  and  the  battle's  confusion, 
A  home  and  a  country  thej  M  leave  us  no  more  1 
Their  blood  hath  wash*d  out  their  foul  footsteps' 
pollution ; 
No  refuge  could  save  the  hireling  and  slave 
From  the  terror  of  flight,  or  the  gloom  of  the  grave, 
And  the  star-spangled  banner  in  triumph  doth  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 

0 !  thus  be  it  ever,  when  freemen  shall  stand 
Between  their  loved  home  and  the  war's  deto> 
lation; 
Blen'd  with  victory  and  peace,  may  the  heaven- 
rescued  land 
Frtise  the  Power  that  hath  made  and  preserved 
us  a  nation. 
Then  conquer  we  must,  for  our  cause  it  is  just. 
And  this  be  our  motto,  **  In  Gon  is  our  trust," 
And  the  star-spangled  banner  in  triumph  shall  wave 
O'er  tha  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 


JOSEPH  HOPKINSON.* 

HAIL,  COLUMBIA. 

Hail,  Columbia !  happy  land ! 
Hail,  ye  heroes !  heaven-bom  band ! 
Who  fought  and  bled  hi  Freedom's  cause, 
Who  fought  and  bled  in  Freedom's  cause. 
And  when  the  storm  of  war  was  gone, 
Enjoy'd  the  peace  your  valour  won. 
Let  independence  be  our  boast, 
Ever  mindful  what  it  cost ; 
Ever  grateful  for  the  priie, 
Let  its  altar  reach  the  skies. 
Firm — united — let  us  be, 
Rallying  round  onj  Liberty; 
As  a  band  of  brothers  join'd, 
Peace  and  safety  we  ^all  find. 

*  With  the  popular  national  songs, "  The  8ur-tpangled 
Banner"  and  ^  HaU,  Colambia,"  I  bring  to  a  close  this 
volume  of  tpeclmens  of  American  poetry.  These  lyrics 
have  not  roach  poetic  merit,  but  tliejr  are  as  well  known 
throughout  the  United  Suites  as  the  Rkhu  Song  Is  In  Ger- 
many, or  the  MurtnUu  Hymn  in  France.  The  late  excel- 
lent Judge  HoPKiifsoiv,t  a  few  months  before  his  death, 
addressed  to  me  a  letter  ttom  which  I  quote  the  following 
account  of  the  ctrcumsUnceS  attending  the  composition 
of«HaU.ColumbU:'* 

**  It  was  written  in  the  summer  of  1796,  when  war  with 
France  was  thought  to  be  inevitable.  Congress  was  then 
in  teMion  In  Philadelphla,deliberating  upon  that  important 
subject,  and  acts  of  hostility  had  actually  talcen  place. 
Tlie  contest  between  England  and  France  wst  raging,  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  were  divided  into  parties 
for  tlie  one  side  or  the  other,  some  thinking  ttut  policy 
and  duty  required  us  to  espouse  the  cause  of  republican 
France,  as  the  was  called ;  while  others  were  for  con- 
necting ourselves  with  England,  under  the  belief  that  slie 
vras  the  great  preservative  power  of  good  principles  snd 
safe  government.  The  violation  of  our  rights  by  both 
belligerents  was  foreing  us  from  the  Just  and  wise  policy 
of  President  Washinoton,  which  was  to  do  equal  justice 


tTlM  HoaogtmUe  Jowph  Hopkimoo,  LL.  D.  Viee-Pmideot  of  tlie  Am*- 
ftaa PUIonphifal  Sodetjr.aMl  PraidMt  of  ibe PcsMTlfaaia  Acadeuf  of 
FteeArK«lc,di«liB  PhiUdtlphU  oo  Um  fifteeoUi  of  Jaaaanr,  1842,  b  Um 
■Mwly-Mcoad  jmr  of  ha  «(«.  He  wm  a  wo  of  Fnaek  HopkiBHia,  ooe  of 
Dm  ami  MtU«*"(>^  PAtriets  of  te  lUvolatloQ. 


Immortal  patriots !  rise  once  more ; 

Defend  your  rights,  defend  your  shore ; 
Let  no  rude  foe,  with  impious  hand. 
Let  no  rude  foe,  with  impious  hand. 

Invade  the  ahrine  where  sacred  lies 

Of  toil  and  blood  the  well-eam'd  prize. 
While  offering  peace  sincere  and  just. 
In  Heaven  we  place  a  manly  trust, 
That  truth  snd  justice  will  prevail. 
And  every  scheme  of  bondage  fiuL 
Firm — united,  iLc 

Sound,  sound  the  trump  of  Fame ! 

Let  Washington's  great  name 

Ring  through  the  world  with  loud  applause. 
Ring  through  the  world  with  loud  applause: 

Let  every  clime  to  Freedom  dear 

Listen  with  a  joyful  ear.  , 

With  equal  skill,  and  godlike  power. 
He  governs  in  the  fearful  hour 
Of  horrid  war ;  or  guides,  with  ease, 
The  happier  times  of  honest  peace. 
Firm— united,  Ac 

Behold  the  chief  who  now  commands, 
Once  more  to  serve  his  country,  stands — 
The  rock  on  which  the  storm  will  beat. 
The  rock  on  which  the  storm  will  beat : 
But,  arm*d  in  virtue  firm  and  true. 
His  hopes  are  fix*d  on  Heaven  and  you. 
When  Hope  was  sinking  in  dismay. 
And  glooms  obscured  Columbia's  day. 
His  steady  mind,  from  changes  firee, 
Resolved  on  death  or  liberty. 
Firm — united,  dec 

to  both,  to  Uke  part  with  neither,  but  to  pi  east  ve  a  strict 
and  honest  neutrality  between  them.  The  prospect  of  a 
rupture  with  France  was  exceedingly  offensive  to  tlie  por> 
tion  of  the  people  who  espoused  her  cause,  and  the  vio- 
lence of  the  spirit  of  party  has  never  risen  higher,  I  think 
not  so  high,  in  our  country,  as  it  did  at  that  time,  upon  that 
question.  The  theatre  was  then  open  in  our  city.  A  young 
man  belonging  to  It,  whose  talent  was  as  a  ti  fer,  was 
about  to  Uke  his  benefit.  1  had  known  hiiu  when  bs 
was  at  school.  On  this  acquaintance,  he  called  on  me 
one  Saturday  afternoon,  his  benefit  being  announced  fbr 
the  following  Monday.  His  prospects  were  very  dtobeartF 
ening ;  but  he  said  that  If  he  could  get  a  patriotic  song 
adapted  to  the  tune  of  the  **  President's  March,"  h«  did 
not  doubt  of  a  full  house ;  that  the  poeU  of  the  theatrical 
corps  had  been  trying  to  accomplish  it,  but  had  not  suc- 
ceeded. I  told  him  I  would  try  what  I  could  do  for  him. 
He  came  the  next  afternoon ;  and  the  song,  soch  as  k  Is, 
was  ready  for  him.  The  object  of  tlie  author  was  to  get 
up  an  Amtriean  spiritf  which  should  be  independent  of^ 
and  above  the  interests,  passions,  and  policy  of  both 
belligerents:  and  look  and  feel  exclusively  for  our  own 
honour  and  rights.  No  sUusion  is  made  to  France  or 
England,  or  the  quarrel  between  them :  or  to  the  ques- 
tion, which  was  most  in  fkult  In  their  treatment  of  ns : 
of  course  the  song  found  f^ivour  with  both  parties,  for 
both  were  Americans ;  at  least  neither  could  disavow  the 
sentiments  and  feelings  it  inculcated.  Such  is  the  history 
of  this  song,  which  has  endured  infinitely  beyond  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  author,  as  It  is  beyond  any  merit  It  can 
boast  of,  except  that  of  being  truly  and  exclusively  patri- 
otic in  its  sentimenU  and  spirit. 

**  Very  respectf^illy,  your  most  obedient  servant, 
''Jos.  Horanraoir. 
"Rev.  Rurus  W.  GaiswoLD." 
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